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O  DAT  MOST  CALM,    MOST   BRIGHT  !   .    .    . 
Turn  WBSK  WXU  DARK  BUT  FOR  THY  UGHT.~//M«y«. 
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PABMER  TEUEFITS  BAELEY. 

CHAPTER   I. — BRIGHT — ALL  BRIGHT !   BUT  GATHERING 
CLOUDS. 

"LJOW    good!    bow  very  good!"    cried  Felix 
i-l     Truefit,  closing  his  book,  but  still  keeping 

liis  thumb  in  the  place  that  contained  iJie  "  very 

good"  entry. 
"Four   hundred  and    seventy-two  pounds  net; 

VO.   lS40.->JA3CrAllT  3.   U8Q. 


enough  to  apprentice  Jemmy  at  once,  and  a  handsome 
balance  over ! " 

Then  he  fell  into  a  ruminating  fit  to  this  effect : 
'*  That  was  a  fine  thing,  my  appointment  as  sub-agent 
to  Sir  Blacklock;  a  very  fine  thing.  Let  me  see" 
— here  he  began  to  count  up  all  the  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages that  had  come  to  him  through  his  agency 
— **and  not  only  my  income  increased,  but  friends 
— such  friends — ^raised  up  to  me !  I  have  heard  from 
Mr.  Withy  several  times  that  Sir  Blacklock  is  highly 

Prick  Onb  Pekkt 
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pleased  with  things ;  and  as  to  him,  the  very  last 
time  I  saw  him,  wh^  we  were  looking  over  th«t 
splendid  wheat-field,  he  said,  *  Truefit,  manage  the 
land  lis  joU  like ;  you  are  a  capital  farmer,  first  raie ; 
I  shall  never  interfere  with  you  I ' " 

His  meditations  were  interrupted  by  his  cousin 
Ethelberga,  who  brought  in  her  butter  and  cheese 
money  and  a  long  strip  of  paper  with  the  aooount  of 
prices  and  purchasers. 

A  most  self-possessed,  comfortable-looking  person 
she  was,  with  a  settled,  satisfied  expression  and  the 
air  of  one  supremely  indifterent  togeneral  opinion. 
Sir  Blacklock  Sterne  and  Squire  Withy  not  being 
of  the  number  of  those  to  whom  she  was  dlrfeotly 
responsible,  she  did  not  value  their  estimate  of  her 
"at  a  pin's  point."  To  Felix  Truefit  she  was 
answerable  for  the  faithful. discharge  ef  her  many 
duties;  to  Beoky  uni  GtH^;  mr  fags  and  factotums, 
she  looked  for  a  receipt  ill  fnll  as  a  mii^tress,  and  to 
little  Jemmjr  for  a  loviilit  iestimony  tb  her  motherly 
care  over  him.  With  ulWd  acknowledgments  she 
was  satisfied ;  she  cared  Hot  for  **  high  nor  low " 
as  regarded  praise  or  fkvour:  as  to  high,  she  was 
not  likely  to  meet  het  bettfers,  foi-  was  not  she  des- 
cended from  the  QtiMiti  i^hose  name  she  bore — the 
wife  of  that  Edwlll  <frhd  tras  a  Ctrifltlan  king  over 
Northumbria  in  the  fM,T  a.d.  6if  ?  les,  the  name 
had  been  kept  up  in  her  family  fh)m  generation  to 
generation,  and  Ae  firmly  belitetM  there  had  never 
been  a  blur  or  i  break  iti.  th^  line  ttf  descent. 
Could  the  Squltts;  atd  tbti  fiktoiiei  bowi  of  a.d.? 
She  doubted  mtlcli  if  thojr  Hiid  ^li  fcome  in  with 
the  Conquest  I  •  i     j       •     j  j 

The  conseqttenee  was,  «li^  Wlted  and  tttlkbd'and 
looRt.3  with  fl  flfninesi  antt  a  dignity  becoming  a 
king's  daughtter^  Ahd  it  was  *ith  a  sonlewhat  royal 
air  that  she  htm  ipreaA  the  Ibng  paper  dM  emptied 
the  money-bftg  0n  the  table  befbre  Felix. 
"  Count  it  fthd  Compare ! "  she  rttid,  pointing  to  11. 
"  Quite  rJgh^— -it's  always  right ;  ^hat  An  excel- 
lent matiftget  ftm  are,  cousin  I  '*  he  rfepHea,  irith  H 
smile  which  m^  ii^ould  ofice  have  valued,  but  which 
now  was  $t  a  lcl#  pl-ice  with  her. 

"I  do  beUe^e  It's  the  best  week  t^e  have  had 

for **  Aria  he  began  to  look  over  his  book  for 

dates  and  atnotttiti, 

"  Never  mind  Jio^,"  she  said,  "  I  must  go  and  look 
after  Giles^  or  I  shall  have  to  wait  for  water  for 
to-morrow'al  wash ;  for  he's  been  on  a  hunt  after  the 
same  heii  that  strayed  away  in  the  spring.  He 
believee  she  will  ci^me  back  with  eleven  chicks 
behind  het,  as  she  did  then,  but  I  tell  him  *  the 
work  to  pay  ik  the  Work  for  the  day.'  He  must 
prepare  the  water  first." 

Felix  watched  her  as  she  left  the  room,  and  while 
he  locked  up  his  money  and  put  away  his  book  he 
fell  into  another  ruminating  fit,  and  these  were  his 
thoughts : 

"  Very  valuable— no  doubt  of  it ;  but,  although  she 
thinks  so  much  of  herself,  she  is  very  so-so  to  look 
at.  And  there's  such  consequence  about  her !  Ordi- 
narv — ^woll,  to  say  fruth — ^ugly  as  she  is,  she  struts  as 
if  she  really  were  that  old  queen  ttjat's  somewhere 
in  the  English  History,  and  that  she  is  so  fond 
of  talking  about.  I  almost  wish  t  could  do  with- 
out her !  but  I  can't  yet — anyhow.  I  don*t  think 
phe  will  do  for  Witherstowe ;  I  shall  have  to  keep 
up  an  acquaintance  with  my  neighbours— several 
large  farmers  about  there ;  and  she  has  such  odd 


manners — ^I  shall  be  ashamed  of  her — and  I  can't 
keep  her  at  a  distance  if  I  would  I " 

K  was  puzzling,  Und  as  he  walked  towards  "  the 
pride  of  his  heart,"  his  splendid  corn-field,  viBiona 
of  coming  prosperity  were  dimmed  with  perplex:! n^ 
fears  and  doubts.     "  But  1  haven't  got  Withersto-wo 
yet ! "  he  said,  as  the  corn-field  came  in  view,  and 
hope  triumphed,  and  he    rejoiced    in  what    -was 
certainly  his.     "  I  shall  nave  it  though,"  he  whis- 
pered to  himself.     "  Yes — the  Squire  was  right  ;   I 
knew  it  as  well  as  he  did  I     It  will  be  worth  from 
8C0f.  to  a  IjOOOZ.,  and  that,  with  only  my  present 
balance,  will  come  up  tor  near  1,500Z. ;  by  the  time 
I've  added  the  rest  of  this  year's  profits— well,   it 
will   take  that    and   more   to   stock  Withers to^w^e, 
if  I  get  it.      I  shan*t  be  able  to  apprentice  Jemmy 
yet :  indeed  " — ^here  the  sun  lit  up  the  corn  with  sueh 
a  resplendent  glow,  as  he  sat  on  the  stile  looking 
at   it,  that  it  seemed  to  be  reflected  on  his  heart 
and  to  shine  out  on   his   face;  and  ho  suddenly 
exclaimed,  "  If  I  get  Witherstowe  I  won't  apprentice 
the  boy  at  all ;  I'll  send  him  to  some  agricultural 
college  and  bring  him  up  a  first-rate  farmer  I     Mr. 
Withy  will  tell  me  the  best  place ;  he  knows  all 
such  things ;  and  he'll  approve  of  it,  1  know ;  he 
likes  people  to  rise;    and  he'll  be  suro  to  let  the 
baronet  hear  of  it.    Ah!  it's  worth  something  to 
have  a  friend  like  the  Squire  !'* 

Felix  was  so  well  pleased  at  the  vision  ho  had 
conjared  up  th^t  a  smile  of  satisfaction  greeted 
Ethelberga,  or  Miss  Bergy,  a4  she  was  commonly 
called,  as  she  entered  the  kitchen  for  dinner.  By 
her  wish  and  without  dissent  from  him  hitherto, 
all  the  family  had  dined  together  (as  farmers  were 
wont  to  do  in  olden  time).  She  had  been  used  to  the 
custom  in  her  father's  house  in  her  childhood,  and 
had  established  it  when,  at  the  death  of  his  wife, 
tfiie  had  come  to  superintend  the  domestic  affairs  of 
Ijer  cousin. 

The  smile  faded  as  dinner  went  on;  gradually 
the  homely  appearance  and  uncompromising  man- 
ners of  her  Saxon  Majestv,  as  Felix  styled  his  consin, 
blouded  the  brightness  that  had  raised  it,  and  when 
tjiles  and  Becky  were  gone,  and  he  had  sent  Jemmy 
Hfter  them,  he  determined  to  give  vent  to  his 
feelincs. 

"  Ahem !  Ethelbetga  I "  he  cried,  seeing  she,  having 
lirtd  everything  cleared  away  to  her  mind  and  takou 
fip  her  key  basket,  was  about  to  follow. 

"  Well,  Felix  I "  she  answered,  turning  to  the 
summons. 

*'i  think  you  said  fiomething  yesterday  about 
preparing  Jemmy  to  go  to  Mr.  Thompson's.* 

"He's  nearly  done — all  but  aprons — ^he  miist 
have  them,"  she  replied. 

"Ah — but  I  have  changed  my  mind — at  least 
I  think  so.  I  was  rather  precipitate  in  speaking  to 
Thompson  about  it." 

Miss  Borga  looked  unutterable  things,  put  down 
her  key  basket^  and  stood  still,  fAeing  him.  At 
length  she  asked, 

"Why  so?" 

In  reply  he  launched  forth  into  a  glowing  sketch 
of  his  future,  and  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
by  placing  Jemmy  in  a  higher  position  than  that  of 
Thompson's  apprentice. 

"  Thompson  is  very  respectable,"  she  remarked. 

"  Oh,  I  know  that ;  very  respectable ;  but  he  is  in 
a  very  small  way  of  tusin^ss.     With  my  prospects, 
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conrin,  I  iee  it  to  be  my  duty  to  do  bettei'  for 
Jemmy." 

Afi  ihe  did  not  Mem  to  Ml  cdmfoftal)ly  into  &is 
way  of  thinkiDg,  he  entered  more  partioularly  into 
matten,  ezpfttiatiiig  on  hid  beAntiftil  coin-field  and 
its  oertm  yield  of  8001.  at  least.  Aliso  on  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  wad  held  b;^  Sir  Blacklock 
Sterne,  and  Squire  Withy,  his  agent,  adding,  **  And 
yoQ  know,  Berga,  he  is  ik  sqtdre  really,  and,  in  his 
w,  as  great  a  man  as  ihe  baronet.*' 

^'Eieher,  they  liay/'  she  Implied,  less  impressed 
than  salted  Febx'  liking. 

"Ah,  I  dare  say  they  are  right.  Well,  of  oontse, 
the  more  I  prosrper  ihe  more  I  shall  riiie  in  his 
opinion.    Don't  yoti  see  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ooQsin,  I  see  it  plain  enongh.  *  llelt)  your- 
self and  your  friends  will  love  yon,'  that's  the  way 
of  tbe  world,"  she  said,  with  an  expression  of  face 
and  voice  he  did  not  care  to  notice. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  know  it  is  so,"  he  answered  *  **  and 

while  we  are  in  the  world  we  must — we  must " 

liere  he  hesitated,  for  he  did  not  know  how  far  he 
might  safely  renture  in  a  compromising  avowal. 

Miss  Berga  did  not  attempt  to  help  him  ont ;  she 
knew  well  enoogh  wlukt  was  passing  in  his  mind, 
iut  she  left  him  to  sAy  what  kind  and  degtee 
4  Racrifice  he  was  ready  to  make  ib  Worldly 
jolicy. 

**()h,  yon  know  what  I  nlesn!"  he  exclaitned, 
omewhat  angrily,  as  he  tnmed  away  from  her 
j^tcady  look;;  "  it's  ray  bonhden.dtity  to  do  the  btfet 
1  can  for  Jemmy ;  you  mtlst  otm  that ! " 

"  You  thought,  up  to  now,  that  'pretlticitig  him  to 
Thompson  waa  the  best  you  could  do ! " 

"  I  did,  I  know  I  did  5  but "  hetehe  reiterated 

lis  expected  advance  in  position  and  circumstances 
in  still  more  glowing  terms. 

The  oom-fieldf  the  Baronet,  and  the  Squire,  and 
;iU  they  were  to  do  for  his'fartiitnes  passed  by  her 
as  the  idle  wind ;  true  to  her  paint  she  answered, 

"Thompson  refused  Beach's  boy  on  purpose  to 
take  Jemmy;  won't  he  take  it  hard  ?  " 

"  Can't  help  that.  We  must  all  do  the  best  we 
can  for  ourselves.**  He  was  getting  very  much  out 
tif  sorts,  it  was  evident. 

"  The  way  to  do  the  best  for  ourselves,  is  to  do 
right  by  others,"  she  replied. 
I     **And  pray  whoso  profit  am  I  bound  to  study 
first ;  Thompson's  or  Jemmy's  ?  *' 

The  sharp  tone  in  which  this  query  ^as  ^ut 
^howed  her  that  plain  speaking-out  of  that  which 
bad  for  some  tim6  burdened  heir  mind,  would  be 
her  l)est  course.    She  Said  quietly  i 

("Cousin  Felix,  it*s  better  out  than  in:  you're  a 
clianged  man  of  late — and,  to  be  plain,  the  change 
i»  no  way  for  the  better  I  ** 

He  lifted  his  eyebrows,  siared,  and  tried  to  put 
>n  a  lofty  air,  and  smile  a  contemptuous  smile ;  but 
te  did  not  do  it  well ;  his  face  quivered. 

"Ah,  it*s  only  to  be  expectea  you'd  be  angry  and 
B^omfal ;  never  toind !  Truth  is  cheap  at  any  price  ; 
y>n  mustn*t  quarrel  with  a  good  word  because  it 
cumes  out  of  a  homely  mouth;  remember^  the 
sweetest  mignonette  grows  in  onion  beds." 

He  made  no  reply,  and  she  debated  within  herself 
jf  she  had  better  go  on  or  stop.  She  turned  as  if  to 
3eave  the  room,  but,  changing  her  mind,  she  wheeled 
foQud  and  added,  ^'  Yes ;  better  out  tban  in,  as  I 
l^^d.    AVhen  I  first  came  to  keep  your  house  you 


had  ihe  bharacter  and  the  talk,  and  some  of  the  ways 
of  a  godly  man ;  tut  since  you've  prospered  so  iquc^,  • 
although  you  may  set  up  for  the  character  and  the 
talk,  you've  dwindled  apace  in  the  ways.  Don^t 
sttty  me ! "  ^seeing  he  was  about  to  interrupt  her) 
"it's  out  01  right  goodwill  I  speak.  Bemember^ 
Cousin  Folix.  the  world  is  never  so  false  as  when  it 
speaks  fairest ;  it  will  smile  and  smile  while  you  go 
with  it;  but  only  let  God  send  a  rough  wind  to 
bring  you  back  to  flimself  and  fitis  wwrs,  and  it  will 
show  you  the  worth  of  its  favour.  For  every  slip 
yotl  make  to  please  it  now,  it  will  pay  you  with 
slaps  when  you  part  company  with  it.  1  know  the 
cheat  of  it,  cousin :  *  Lay  up  money,'  it  says ;  '  money*8 
the  thing  to  carry  you  on,  and  up,  and  through/  but 
the  world  is  a  liar,  like  its  master  and  god,  and  you*ll 
find  that  you  may  lay  up  silver  and  gold  like  dust, 
and  you  may  prepare  raiment;  but  the  innocent 
shall  divide  the  silver,  and  the  just  shall  wear  the 
raiment !  '* 

Truth  being  on  ter  side  made  ter  reproof  still 
more  unpalatable;  Felix  gave  her,  in  very  high 
words,  to  understand  that  she  presumed  on  the 
score  of  relationship,  but  that  he  would  not  allow 
her  to  interfere  with  his  ways,  nor  take  undue 
liberties  with  him. 

"  Travel  your  own  road,"  she  said,  quite  calmly ; 
"but  remember  another  thing,  with  riches  comes 
trouble.  Jacob  was  more  at  peace  wheij  he  was 
poor,  than  when  he  increased  exceedingly," 

Finding  he  could  not  awe  her  into  silence,  and 
not  caring  for  more  of  what  his  oonscienoe  told 
him  "waa  the  truth,  he  left  the  room  with  a  very 
lofty  air,  debating  whether  any  amount  of  thrift, 
providence,  industry,  diligence,  and  devotion  to  his 
interests  were  worth  the  price  he  must  pay  if  she 
remained  his  housekeeper ;  namely,  patience  under 
lectures,  and  irritation  under  the  constant  super- 
vision he  saw  in  store  for  him. 

"  When  she  gets  on  the  high  horse  with  her 
religion,  it  turns  her  head;  it*s  worse  than  her  anno 
Domini  627 !  "  he  muttered  to  himself.  "  I  wish  she 
would  go,  but  not  yet ;  no,  I  must  stop  till  I  get 
yonder. 

Ethelberga,  calm  as  she  had  appeared,  had  felt 
troubled,  bhe  was  sure  she  had  done  her  duty  in 
speaking  as  she  had  done.  She  had  not  made  her 
charge  without  foundation  for  it ;  there  was  good 
reason  for  telling  him  he  had  changed  for  the 
worse  since  she  came  to  keep  Kis  house.  The 
practice  of  family  worship,  then  rigidly  observed, 
was  now  a  merely  nominal  affair,  made  to  give  way 
to  any  obstacle  of  a  business  kind  that  started  up. 
Bhe  was  also  much  afraid  that  he  had  declined  from 
his  old  habit  of  private  prayer  and  Bible  reading, 
and  that  the  first  and  last  hours  of  the  day  were  no 
longer  given  to  God. 

"  A  little  leak  will  sink  a  great  ship,"  she  thought; 
"  I  doubt  he  will  founder  at  last,  if  he  does  not  see 
to  it  that  the  leak  is  stopped — for  a  leak  there  is^ 
and  no  denying  it." 

For  some  time  she  had  been  perplexed  and 
troubled  at  the  change  in  him;  and  she  began  to 
doubt  if  she  should  be  doing  the  right  thing  in 
remaining  with  him.  "  I'm  none  so  strong  in  the 
faith  myself  tliat  I  can  reckon  on  holding  on  the 
way  where  the  rule  is  to  go  contrary  to  it: 
*  little  boats  should  keep  near-Bngrel  mother  used  t4/> 
say ;  and  she  was  right ! "       ^^'^^^  J^^ 
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One  thing  stood  in  the  way  of  her  newly-settled 
resolve  to  go — ^this  was  little  Jemmy. 

''Poor  lad!  How  can  I  leave  him?"  she  had 
always  asked  herself,  when  her  mind  was  agitating 
the  question  of  what  she  should  do ;  but  now  he 
was  to  go  to  a  college  he  would  not  want  her  any 
longer.  If  he  had,  according  to  the  old  plan,  been 
apprenticed  to  Thompson,  she  would  have  been 
constrained,  by  her  promise  to  his  mother,  still  to 
keep  watch  over  him,  for  the  shop  was  not  a 
mile  away,  and  she  could  have  easy  and  constant 
access  to  him — but  college  I  where  and  what  would 
that  be  ?  She  had  no  notion  of  the  thing  nor  its 
place;  it  was  something  altogether  beyond  her 
reach. 

"  Well,  this  is  how  111  settle  it,"  she  said  to  her- 
self; "  I'll  wait  till  he  goes  to  college,  whatever  that 
may  be ;  and  then  I'll  say  good-bye  to  his  father. 
I  shall  have  done  my  best  for  Jemmy ;  I  wish  I  could 
help  Felix.  His  poor  wife  was  always  afraid  of 
the  world's  coming  in  like  a  thief  ou  his  heart,  and 
she  thought  that  a  friend  that  would  bring  *  the 
word '  before  him  when  he  grew  slack,  would  put 
him  on  his  guard ;  but  it's  no  use  that  I  am  of ;  Tm 
out  of  favour  with  him  now,  I  can  see ;  *  honey  isn't 
sweet  to  a  sour  mouth ' ;  and  no  heart  is  large  enough 
to  hold  God  and  the  world  at  the  same  time ;  so, 
when  Jemmy  is  gone,  I'll  go !" 

A  few  days  passed ;  the  intercourse  between  Felix 
and  his  cousin  was  restrained,  but  there  was  no 
avowed  separation  between  them.  At  times,  when 
proofs  arose  before  him  of  her  usefulness  and  value, 
Felix  returned  to  his  old  manner  of  confidence  and 
intimacy.  But  he  met  with  no  response ;  she  main- 
tained her  uncompromising  gravity,  unmoved  by 
his  advances,  and  sometimes  offended  by  what  she 
looked  on  as  the  condescending  manner  in  which 
they  were  made. 

She  was  in  the  house  superintending  the  next 
day's  wash,  when  she  heard  Giles's  voice  in  tones 
of  unusual  agitation,  and  hastened  at  once  into  the 
yard.  He  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  it,  holding 
a  beautiful  highly-groomed,  spirited  horse— or,  we 
should  say,  trying  to  hold  it. 

"  Whoa  I  What  a  creetur  this  is  for  fidgets !  But 
there,  it's  the  natur'  o'  the  beast ;  there's  no  good 
lookin'  for  anything  else." 

*'  Nature's  a  strong  master,  my  lad,  remember  that ; 
but  whose  horse  is  it,  and  how  came  you  to  be  hold- 
ing it  ?  "  she  asked,  looking  somewhat  apprehensively 
at  the  struggle  going  on. 

**  It's  Squire  Withy's  horse,  and  how  I  come  to  be 
holding  of  him  was  by  being  put  to  do  it ;  and  I'll 
make  over  the  job  wi'  lovin'  goodwill  to  any  one 
as  has  a  mind  to  take  it,"  he  replied. 

"You  ought  to  be  pumping  up  water  for  the 
washing  to-morrow,"  said  Ethelberga,  vexed  at  the 
interruption  of  the  regular  work. 

"Ought's  naught  when  a  stronger  ought  comes 
afore  it,"  he  gasped,  adding,  "I  don't  care  how 
soon  this  precious  piece  o'  natur'  gets  out  o'  my 
hands  to  his  master's;  I'd  rather  pull  at  twenty 
pumps  than  stand  here  by  him !  An'  by  his  way, 
he  don't  like  it  a  bit  better  nor  me.  Whoa  1 1  say !  " 
he  cried  almost  frantically,  as  the  animal  plunged 
and  stm^led  still  more  violently  for  liberty. 

"Holdhimfast;  111  feteh  the  blacksmith;  he'll 
master  him ! "  said  Miss  Berga,  hastening  away. 


She  returned  to  see  Giles  standing,  the  picture 
of  dismay,  with  a  broken  rein  in  his  hand. 

"  What  have  you  done  with  the  horse  ?  "  she  said 
hastily. 

"Nay,  I  done  naught  wi'  him,  but  him  a*  done  a 
lot  wi'  me— nigh  wrenched  my  arms  from  my  body, 
and  flurried  my  heart  out ! " 

"Dear  me  I  What  will  the  Squire  say?"  she 
exdaimed,  moved  to  unusual  excitement. 

"Say  I  Know  what  he'd  a  ought  to  say  I"  lie 
answered,  looking  ruefully  at  the  Uood  that  dropped 
from  his  face  on  to  his  chafed  hands  ;  "  he'd  a  ought 
to  say  as  he  were  very  sorry  he'd  put  me,  as  had  no 
call  to  him,  wi'  such  a  awk'ard  beast." 

In  vain  she  asked  which  way  the  horse  had  gone  ; 
all  she  could  get  from  the  injured  Giles  was  that  by 
one  sharp  puU  he  had  liberated  himself,  left  a  part 
of  his  rein  in  his  hand,  and  thrown  him  by  the 
violence  of  the  shock  on  to  his  face  upon  the  8tone8. 

"  A  couldn't  a  stopped  him  if  a  would,  an' '*  he 

nearly  added ;  "  an'  a  wouldn't  if  a  could !"  but  he 
forbore.  He  saw  with  disgust  that  what  he  had 
suffered  would  be  counted  as  nothing,  even  by  the 
friendly  and  feeling  Miss  Bergy,  in  comparison  witli 
any  injury  the  "  piece  o'  natur  "  might  have  sustained 
in  its  flight ;  and  he  groaned  inwardly,  "  it's  a  very 
unfair  world !  A  world  where  the  strong  puts  upon 
the  weak !  Here's  the  shame  for  the  strong ;  more's 
the  pity  for  the  weak  I " 

It  was  a  relief  to  Miss  Berga  when  the  blacksmith 
brought  the  runaway  safely  back  into  the  yard. 
The  rein  was  quickly  repaired,  but  not  so  as  to 
escape  the  notice  of  the  Squire,  who,  surprised  at 
seeing  the  blacksmith  officiating  as  groom,  inquired 
into  the  matter,  while  Felix,  greatly  annoyed, 
listened. 

"It's  well  he  hasn't  injured  himself,"  said  the 
Squire,  after  examination  assenting  to  the  black- 
smith's verdict  that  it  was  so ;  "  but,  Tmefit,  send 
off  that  muff  that  I  left  him  with ;  he's  not  fit  for 
your  servant." 

As  he  was  mounting,  he  repeated  the  injunction, 
adding ;  "  That  muff  is  only  fit  to  follow  a  plough  or 
manage  an  ass  I " 


%  Ittte  gtar* 


**  Behold,  I  make  a11  things  new."— Jisv.  zxi  5. 

Brother,  new  heart  be  thine 
This  year  new-bom — ^new  height,  new  depth,  new 

scope; 
New  faith  to  hold  the  leading  Hand  Divine, 
Press  on,  nor  pause,  nor  grope; 
New  love,  new  hope; 
New  pity  for  the  weakness  of  thy  brothers; 
New  disregard  of  self,  new  thought  for  others. 
New  strength  to  wield  the  two-edged  sword  of  God 

'Gainst  greed  and  cruelty  and  smooth  deceit; 
New  strength  to  follow  whore  the  Master  trod, 

Though  thorns  may  tear  thy  feet; 
Yea,  and  to  bless  thy  soul,  and  keep  thee  strong, 
Heard  in  thy  dreams,  fiednt  strains  of  that  New 
Song  I  ^  T 
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BOBM  PETBINiB. 

BT  THE  DBAK  OF  CHSSTEB. 
CHAPTER  I. — ^INTRODUCTORY. 


THE  writer  of  these  papers  is  well  aware  that  an 
ambitious  title  has  been  placed  at  their  head. 
Still  there  is  no  other  title  which  so  well  describes 
the  line  of  thought  which  they  are  intended  to 
follow.  Paley  has  applied,  with  results  of  the 
highest  value,  a  certain  method  to  the  writings  of 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  record  of  that  apostle  in  the  Book  of  the 
Acts.  The  applications  of  this  method  are  not  yet 
quite  exhausted  :  and  it  may  be  used  with  great 
advantage,  due  allowance  being  made  for  certain 
palpable  differences  between  the  two  cases,  to  that 
apostle  who  is  the  most  conspicuous  alike  in  the 
gospel  history  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  apos- 
tolio  history,  and  two  of  whose  epistles  are  in  the 
Sacred  Volume. 

No  very  precise  order  or  system  will  be  rigorously 
adhered  to  in  these  papers.  They  are  intended  to 
be  merely  a  series  of  short  detached  essays,  written 
with  one  general  end  in  view.  No  attempt  will  be 
made  in  them  to  produce  a  treatise  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree resembling  the  "  Horae  Paulinas."  Nor,  indeed, 
do  the  circumstances  admit  of  this.  The  materials 
before  the  author  of  that  book,  in  regard  to  the  life 
and  writings  of  St.  Paul,  were  varied  and  copious. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  range  of  epistolary 
writing,  which  presents  opportunities  for  criticism 
and  comparison,  is  far  more  scanty.  Thus,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  no  scope  is  really  given  for  any 
ambitious  imitation.  Moreover,  it  is  the  desire  of 
the  writer,  while  suggesting  certain  **  undesigned 
coincidences "  in  connection  with  St.  Peter,  as  well 
adapted  to  increase  our  confidence  in  the  trust- 
worthy character  of  the  New  Testament,  to  keep 
in  view,  likewise,  the  edification  to  be  derived  from 
this  apostle's  life  and  character,  from  his  words  and 
from  the  words  specially  addressed  to^  him  by  our 
Lord. 

In  certain  respects,  indeed,  there  are  advantages  in 
the  case  of  St.  Peter  for  this  comparative  biographical 
treatment,  which  do  not  exist  to  an  equal  extent  in 
the  case  of  St.  Paul.  If  notices  of  the  life  and 
character  of  the  latter  apostle  can  be  brought 
together  from  two  sections  of  Holy  Scripture,  we  have 
much  concerning  the  former  from  three  very  distinct 
sections.  St.  Peter  comes  definitely  before  us  in 
the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  the  Epistles.  If  illustra- 
tions of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  drawn  from  letters 
are  scanty  and  almost  invisible  in  the  one  case, 
whereas  they  are  copious  and  varied  in  the  other, 
still  St.  Peter  binds  together  the  early  part  of  that 
history  with  the  gospel  history  by  the  continuous 
thread  of  his  own  vigorous  and  animated  life :  while, 
in  the  instance  of  St.  Paul,  that  close  connection  with 
Christ  daring  the  Lord's  earthly  life,  which  brings 


his  brother-apostle's  character  most  distinctly  to 
view,  is  entirely  absent.  While  St.  Peter  was  living 
amid  wondrous  miracles  and  sacred  discourses, 
exhibiting  his  own  good  and  bad  qualities,  and 
connecting  himself  with  incidents  full  of  instruction 
for  all  time,  nothing  was  more  unsuspected  than  that 
such  a  career  as  that  of  St.  Paul  should  afterwards 
be  run. 

Some  of  these  remarks  might  be  made  with  equal 
truth  of  St.  John  :  and  in  certain  particulars,  indeed, 
as  to  the  view  we  are  now  taking  of  the  apostles, 
his  position  was  superior  to  that  of  St.  Peter.  Ho 
shared  with  St.  Peter  the  blessed  and  ever-ftTiitful 
experience  of  the  gospel  time ;  and,  like  him,  is  both 
a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  early  annals  of  the 
Apostolic  Church,  and  also  a  writer  of  inspired 
epistles.  But  in  other  respects  he  has  a  pre- 
eminence which  the  other  has  not.  St.  Peter  did 
not  write  a  Gospel.  St.  Peter  was  not  appointed 
to  write  the  Apocalypse.  St.  John  is  presented 
before  us  not  simply  in  three  strongly-contrasted 
portions  of  the  New  Testament,  but  in  four.  Still, 
on  the  other  hand,  for  the  discovery  and  study 
of  character,  St.  Peter  does  more  for  us  than  St. 
John.  There  is  always  something  of  mystery 
hanging  about  the  latter,  so  that  we  never  seem 
fully  to  know  him;  whereas  we  always  appe^^r  to 
understand  the  former.  His  animated,  energetic  life 
is  ever  before  us,  as  we  read  the  Gospels ;  and  this 
is  true  to  a  very  great  extent,  of  the  early  pai*t  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  On  the  whole  St.  Peter 
is,  more  than  anyone  else,  the  personal  link  which 
binds  together  all  the  various  parts  of  the  New 
Testament. 

This  being  so,  it  must  be  desirable  to  bring 
together  into  one  view,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the 
notices,  direct  and  indirect,  of  this  apostle.  By  this 
method  we  must  find  that  new  light  is  thrown  on  a 
subject  worthy  of  careful  study.  From  such  criticism 
important  results  must  follow,  in  the  way  either  of 
gain  or  of  loss.  On  this  comparison  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  New  Testament,  through  the  help  of  a 
biographical  thread,  either  inconsistencies  will  reveal 
themselves,  or  our  confidence  in  Holy  Scripture 
will  increase  in  consequence  of  our  finding  harmony 
without  c(xitrivance. 

And  if  our  confidence  in  the  New  Testament  is 
increased  (as,  it  may  safely  be  predicted,  will  be  the 
case)  on  following  this  line  of  inquiry,  then  another 
advantage  will  indirectly  follow.  The  Peter  of  the 
Gospels,  the  Peter  of  the  Acts,  and  the  Peter  of  the 
Epistles  being  compared  together,  we  shall  see  him 
more  fully  and  more  accurately  as  he  is;  and  his 
example  will  be  more  complete  and  more  forcible. 
He  will  come  before  us  as  a  living  reality,  with 
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more  persuasion  than  if  we  examined  the  detached 
notices  of  him  in  different  places  without  any  com- 
parison ;  and  the  instruction  provided  in  connection 
with  his  words  and  deeds  will  be  proportionately 
increased,  for  the  improvement  of  our  own  life  and 
conduct. 

One  thought  should  be  perpetually  in  our  minds, 
while  we  are  engaged  in  such  studies.  We  should 
remember  that  St.  Peter,  when  he  was  with  our 
Lord  on  earth,  was  under  training  for  the  fiiture. 
This  fact  binds  together  many  things  which  might 
otherwise  seem  detached  or  accidental.  When  this 
thought  is  present  with  us,  we  look  forward  from  tbp 
gospel  incidents  in  which  this  apostle  was  concerned 
^  wh^  he  becan^^  after  vK^ds :  and,  conversely,  when 
"fve  r^94  his  speeches  i|i  the  Act0»  or  the  epistles 
which  he  wrote,  wo  turn  bcu^k,  in  profitable  retro- 
spect, to  his  joii^neys  and  his  conversations  vfdth 
C^ist.  We  are  ^ft  to  forget  that  the  record  of  the 
Saviour's  earthly  inte^roourse  with  His  apostles  is 
not  simply  instructive  reading,  to  be  read  by  all 
generations  of  men  for  the  benefit  of  their  souls.  It 
is  this,  of  course;  but  it  is  more.  There  is  a  wider 
view  to  bo  taken  of  this  sacred  intercourse,  a  view 
which  has  reference  to  the  founding  and  building 
up  the  Church.  To  tbjs  work  Feter  an4  his  brother 
apostles  were  appointed ;  and  every  word  of  Christ 
to  which  they  listiBned,  every  deed  of  Christ  which 
tJiey  witnessed,  lyas  part  of  their  preparation. 

^his  circumstance  gives  new  and  weighty  meaning 
to  the  position  of  Peter  on  various  great  occasions — 
to  his  discourse  at  Pentecost,  when  the  promise  was 
fulfilled  which  had  been  so  tenderly  and  earnestly 
iQade  at  the  most  solemn  moments — to  the  conver- 
^on  of  Cornelius,  when,  pontrary  to  all  expectations 
of  his  own,  he  w(^  made  the  instrument  of  bringing 
in  the  Gentiles,  without  any  previous  condition — to 
the  Council  at  Jerusalem,  when,  in  the  critical 
time  of  transition,  on  the  bridge,  as  it  were,  of  the 
early  Apostolic  Church,  this  Apostle  stood  side  by 
side  with  St.  Paiil.  These  are  not  simply  passages 
of  St.  Peter's  life,  nor  simply  passages  of  ecclesi- 
astical history,  but  part  of  a  great  career  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world?  the  rudiments  of  which  career 
were  begun  in  personal  intercourse  with  Jesus  Christ. 

Under  i,he  infiuence  of  the  same  thought  v^b 
read  the  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  witl^  more  interest 
and  advantage.     These  epistles  must  be  ^ampl^  of 


the  mature  teaching  of  this  apostle  in  the  various: 
scenes  of  his  ministry,  the  elements  of  which  he  re- 
ceived in  Palestine  from  Christ  himself.    And  even 
as  they  stand  by  themselves,  without  any  reference 
to  his  general  missionary  work,  they  acquire  fresh 
significance  when  set  side  by  side  with  what  we  read. 
in  the  Gospels.     One  illustration  occurs  at  once   to 
the  memory.    In  the  second  epistle  (i.  16-18^    St- 
Peter  writes :  "  We  have  not  followed  cunningly 
devised  fables,  when  we  made  known  unto  you.  tlio 
power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,   But 
were  eyewitnesses  of  his  majesty  :  for  He  received 
from  God  the  Father  honour  and  glory,  when  there 
came  such  a  voice  to  Him  from  the  excellent  glory, 
fhi^  is  JDj  beloved  $on,  in  whom  1  am  well  pleased  : 
and  this  voice  which  came  from  heaven  M^e  heard, 
when  we  were  with  Qim  in  the  holy  mount."     Tlxia 
referenpe,  however,  to  a  gireat  gpspel  scene,  at  ^hicli 
St.  Peter  was  present,  is  so  palpable,  so  intentional 
^nd  direct,  that  we  cannot  build  upon  it  any  of  thart 
kind  of  argumeiMi  Mrhidi  is  4ntwn  from  '^  undesigned 
coincidences."     In  the  first  epistle,  on  the  other 
}iand,  there  aro>  as  we  shall  see,  many  reminiscenoQs  of 
the  gospel  time,  so  delicate  that  they  might  easily 
escape  notice,  if  the  mind  of  the  reader  were  not  fixed 
on  this  line  of  thought,  yet  so  striking,  when  ob- 
served, that  from  this  source  a  strong  reinforcement 
may  be  drawu  of  our  confidence  in  Scripture* 

And,  to  end  these  preUminaxy  remarks  by  return- 
ing to  the  character  of  St.  Peter,  his  first  epistle  is 
peculiarly  precious  to  us  in  this  account,  because  it 
exhibits  to  us  his  growth  in  gentleness,  patience,  and 
self-restraint  The  eagerness  and  impulsiveness  of  the 
older  days  seem  to  be  gone.  Onoe  he  had  deprecated 
the  Lord's  sufferings.  Now  it  is  beocmie  his  highest 
joy  to  go  in  that  divine  p^th  of  suffering  tpwards 
the  glory  that  will  follow.  We  must  not,  however, 
in  this  introductory  paper  multiply  instances  in  illus- 
tration of  the  general  subject.  Such  iustances  in 
detail  will  form  the  material  from  which  the  argu- 
ment is  to  be  constructed.  Enough  has  probably 
been  already  said  to  show  that,  without  any  am- 
bitious attempt  at  system  or  completeness,  it  will 
be  easy  so  to  pursue  this  course  of  thought,  that,  if 
we  may  give  this  turn  to  a  remarkable  passage  of 
the  Acts  (v.  15),  *'  at  least  the  shadow  of  Peter  parsing 
by  "  may  fall  ou  our  hearts  and  help  us  to  ^aw  n^rcr 
to  l^is  Master  and  purs* 
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nrUB  story  of  the  pujpit  tjii'^ugh  al^  ages,  froin 
J-  that  celebrated  pulpit  of  wood  which  Ezr%  put 
np  "  in  the  large  ^u^r^  ne^  the  water-gate,"  down 
to  the  present  time,  is  one  of  the  most  impressive 
and  interesting  histories  in  the  ^orld.  It  has  never, 
really,  been  efficiently  recite^,  but  it  is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  it  wof;ld  yie|d  to  no  other 
stpry  in  interest.  The  history  of  music,  the 
history  of  any  department  of  art,  the  Jxistory  of 
the  drama,  the  history  of  secular  oratory,  would 
none  of  them  present  such  a  variety  of  human 


interest ;  and  not  one  y^ould  show  such  an  ^^na^ing 
series  of  consequeaces  following  in  its  train.  What- 
ever questions  may  be  debated  as  to  the  power  ot 
the  pulpit  in  our  own  day,  it  has  unquestionably 
wrought  great  social  changes  in  the  past,  and  has 
been  a  vehicle  of  pre-eminent  power.  Beviowing 
ih^  history  of  the  Church  throughout  all  ages,  the 
apostle's  words  that  by  '*  the  ioolishpcss  of  preach- 
ing "  God  would  save  the  world,  are  really  prophetic. 
Preachers  in  our  time  arc  said  to  have  alighted  upon 
thf)  age  qf  small  ooDgretgatioiisr>  Dr.  Ilanna,  in  hi.s 
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interesting  li&  of  Dr,  Ghalmers,  tells  the  story 
of  his  )iearing  the  Doctor  at  the  Trou  Chi^rch,  one 
Sunday  ^veniDgy  >irh9n  the  preff9xir0  of  the  multitudes 
was  00  tremendouil  that  it  finally  resulted  in  the 
de^troction  of  the  doprs.  Hanna  went  to  the  Pootor 
}u  libe  yeatry  after  the  service,  and  they  walked 
home  together.  Chalmers,  in  his  pimple,  pithy 
maimer,  ei^preased  hie  annoyance  at  such  orow(}6 ; 
he  ttid,  ''I  preached  the  same  sermon  in  the 
Boming,  air,  and  for  the  very  purpose  of  preventing 
the  annoyanoe  of  such  a  densely-crowded  place, 
I  intimated  yery  plainly  to  the  people  that  I 
should  preach  it  ^ain."  Then,  with  the  most 
iDgenuou^  artloasu^s,  he  said,  *'  ^aye  yon  ever  tried 
that plau, sir ? '*  '"I }aughedout right," says  Hanna, 
" '  No,  no/  1  replied,  *  my  good  friend ;  there  are  but 
Yery  few  of  us  who  are  under  the  necessity  of  haying 
recourse  to  means  for  getting  thin  audiences.'" 
Chalmers  enjoy^  the  joke,  and  felt,  though  he 
modestly  disowned,  the  compliment.  It  is  true  few 
preachers  nowadays  need  resort  to  expedients  for 
thinnipg  their  audiences.  Cowper's  often  quoted 
words  are  true : 

"I  eay  tbe  pulpit  (jai  the  eober  u^e 
Of  its  legitimate  peooliar  powere) 
Moat  etand  aekBowle4ged,  while  the  world  shall  stand, 
The  most  important  and  e£feotual  guard. 
Support^  and  ornament  of  yirtue'e  caoee. 
Th^  sianda  the  meseenger  of  troth.    There  stands 
The  legate  of  the  akiea ;   his  theme  Divine, 
His  offioa  ncMd,  hie  oredentials  olear. 
Bj  him,  the  violated  law  speaka  out 
Iti  thunders,  and,  by  him,  in  strains  as  sweet 
Aa  angels  use,  the  Qoapel  whispers  peace." 

And  only  a  few  lines  further  on,  from  the  same  pen, 
we  haye  quite  another  description  of  the  man  in  the 
pipit,  a  pYoture,  perhaps,  better  known  than  the 

first 

"Behold  the  piotnrel    Xs  it  like?    Like  whom? 
The  things  t^iat  mpnnt  the  rostrum  with  a  skip, 
And  then  skip  down  again;  pronounoe  a  text, 
Cry,  hem  1  and  reading  what  they  never  wrote, — 
JoBt  fifteen  minntes,  hnddle  up  their  work, 
And,  with  a  well-hred  whisper,  dose  tho  scene." 

The  storiee  of  both  of  these  orders  of  men  are 
innumeirable,  and  as  interesting  as  they  are  nume- 
rous, lu  the  course  of  a  few  pages  we  will  attempt 
to  gather,  firom  yarious  sources,  illustrations  of  iho 
pnlpit  in  ita  di^paity  and  its  defection. 

Oowper'a  estimate  of  the  pulpit  seems  to  be  very 
high: 

**The  moat  important  and  effectual  guard. 
Support,  and  ornament  of  virtue's  cause ;" 

hit  the  history  of  th«  pulpit  may  almost  be  described 
u  the  histpry  of  the  most  important  achievements  of 
the  human  voice  conve^iug  a  message  of  more  than 
huzoan  pQwer.  How  wonderful  is  the  story  of  St. 
Bernard;  equally  wo^d^ftil  the  story  of  Savonarola 
in  Florence;  than  tp  think  cf  Luther,  and  all  tho 
great  preachers  of  the^Eeformation ;  and  what  a 
host  of  nam^  instafttly  ptart  to  the  memory-— of 
men  whose  words  kept  alive  a  flame,  however 
Unguiahing,  of  fpiritpal  power  ia  the  bearta  and 
itduds  of  fjxefk  throiighottt  Europe  and  America,  and 
even  in  pther  parta  Qf  th«  warld*  aud  iu  little  oomsr 
moidtieili  au<^  1^  thosq  in  tb^  scattered  villages 


of  BoUand,  or  among  the  Landes  in  the  south  of 
France.  What  an  attraction  there  has  been — ^what 
a  human  link  and  bond  of  sympathy  in  the  preacher, 
either  in  the  first  instance  as  the  village  clergyman, 
or,  in  the  other,  as  the  wandering  visitor  and 
itinerant.  And  how  simple,  usually.  What  oostly 
sums  are  expended  on  the  stage,  or  the  orchestra, 
for  their  great  effects.  The  pulpit  and  the  preacher 
have  relied  on  no  external  attractions,  aud,  in  their 
most  efficient  moods,  can  only  arrest  souls  in  their 
times  of  need,  and  deep  feeling,  and  thoughtfulnes^. 
God  has  set  forth  the  preacher  as  the  world's 
great  human  renovator;  and  in  the  course  of  tho 
following  papers  we  shall  attempt  to  show  that, 
with  all  its  frequent  delinquencies  and  sad  short- 
comings, the  human  voice  there  has  sounded  out 
the  notes  of  social  reformation.  It  has  been  the 
preciirsor  of  the  great  conquests  of  civil  freedom; 
it  has  been  the  intrepid  champion  of  civil  liberty ; 
sometimes  it  has  even  shown  its  great  power  in  more 
than  a  questionable  manner,  as  in  the  days  of'  the 
Crusades,  when  it  stirred  Europe  to  madness.  More 
thau  all  these  achievements,  the  pulpit  has  been 
the  "great  power  of  God  unto  salvation.''  It  is 
the  .agency  through  which  the  Spirit,  without 
whom  nothing  is  strong,  nothing  ia  holy,  moves 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  men. 

"  There  stands  the  legate  of  the  skies  I  ** 

That  preacher  must  haye  been  such  an  one  of  whom 
we  read  in  the  story  of  the  Befozmation  iu  France. 
He  was  called  to  preach  before  that  cruel  and  licen- 
tious persecutor,  Francis  i.  and  his  court,  in  the  then 
most  fashionable  church  in  Paris,  St.  Eustache. 
There  was  an  immense  crowd  of  ecclesiastics  and 
courtiers ;  aiid  in  that  day,  when  the  King  and  the 
Papists  were  burning  men  because  they  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  in  that 
splendid  asaembly,  the  preacher  had  the  courage  to 
say :  *^  The  end  of  all  visible  things  is  to  lead  us  to 
invisible  things ;  the  bread  upou  the  altar  is  only  to 
teach  us  that  Cluriat  is  the  food  of  the  soul ;  seated 
at  the  right  hand  of  God  Himsdf,  Jesus  Christ 
lives  in  tiie  affections  of  his  disciples.  *  Seek  those 
things  which  are  above,'  says  the  apostle,  ^  where 
Christ  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  Grod  I'  Do  not  con- 
fine yourselves  at  mass  to  what  is  upon  the  altar ; 
rise  by  faith,  there  to  find  the  Son  of  God  i  When  he 
has  taken  the  elements,  does  not  the  priest  cry 
aloud,  '  S^r9um  corda  f '  that  is, '  Lift  up  your  hearts  I 
These  words  signify, '  Here  is  the  bread ;  here  is  the 
wine ;  but  Jesus  is  in  Heaven !' "  Then  with  dignity 
the  preacher  turned  round  to  the  king,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Sire,  if  you  wish  to  have  Jesus  Christ,  do  not 
look  for  Him  in  the  visible  elements ;.  soar  to  heaven 
ou  the  wings  of  faith.  What  did  St.  Augustine 
say  ?  '  It  is  by  believing  in  Jesus  Christ  that  we  eat 
his  ^esh ;  if  it  were  true  that  Jesus  Christ  could  be 
touched  by  hands  and  devoured  by  the  teeth,  we 
should  not  say,  "  Sar«tM»,"  upwards,  but  "Doorsaw," 
downwards.'  Sire,  it  is  to  heaven  I  invite  you. 
Hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord, '  Sursum  Oorda  J '  Siro, 
'aurm^m  Corda  r'' 

Tbip  was  brave  preaohing  ;  and  we  can  imagine 
the  uplifted  finger  of  the  preaohar,  and  his  sonorous 
voice  riiigi^ig  through  the  crowded  church,  aad 
carrying  con^ction,  we  should  think,  to  the  crowd, 
when  a  single  wav«  of  the  royal  hand  oould  have 
delivered  him  to  the  flam^^^<w^  b*y^Ot}  ^^^^* 
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iinder  the  circumstances,  that  the  king  beard  Kim  no 
more,  and  that  the  preacher  had  to  make  his  escape 
as  best  he  could  from  the  effects  of  his  all  too 
faithful  preaching.  Sovereigns  have  sometimes 
heard  unpalatable  tmths  from  these  '*  legates  of  the 
skies." 

There  is  a  capital  story  told  in  the  very  pleasant 
memoirs  of  that  beautifol  and  admirable  man  Dr. 
Alexander  Waugh;  it  was  given  to  the  doctor  at 
tbe  Hague,  and  the  incident  appears  to  have  hap- 
pened before  his  visit  there  in  1802.  There  was 
a  young  man  of  great  ability,  a  student  for  the 
ministry.  His  father  was  an  ordinary  preacher  at 
the  Court  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  the  prince  wished 
to  heujr  the  son,  but  would  scarcely  condescend  to 
ask  hilh  to  take  the  pulpit ;  but  he  ordered  the  father 
to  push  the  son  into  the  pulpit  without  much 
notice,  at  the  last  moment,  in  order  that  the  prince 
might  form  a  fair  estimate  of  his  powers.  The  prince 
also  gave  to  the  father  the  text ;  it  was  from  the 
eighSi  chapter  of  the  Acts,  the  twenty-sixth  to  the 
fortieth  verses,  the  story  of  Philip  and  "  the  eunuch 
of  great  authority  under  Queen  Candace."  The  young 
man  was  confounded,  but  there  was  no  escape. 

The  church  was  crowded;  the  audience  mostly 
courtly  and  noble.  After  the  preliminary  service, 
he  announced  his  text,  which  he  said  contained 
four  wonders  which  he  would  make  the  four  heads 
of  his  sermon,  and  if  he  should  say  anything  to 
which  their  ears  had  been  unaocustomed  in  that 
place,  he  hoped  the  unprepared  state  of  his  mind, 
and  his  sudden  call,  would  plead  his  apology,  and 
that  tbey  would  consider  the  things  he  might  speak 
as,  according  to  our  Lord's  promise,  given  to  him  in 
that  hour. 

"  Head  the  First ;  Wonder  the  First.  A  courtier 
reads  1"  Here  he  explored  the  sad  neglect  in  the 
education  of  great  men  in  modern  times;  their 
general  ignorance,  and  the  little  attention  paid  by 
them  to  books  in  general. 

"Head  the  Second;  Wonder  the  Second.  A 
courtier  reads  the  Bible!"  Here  he  dwelt  upon 
and  deplored  the  melancholy  want  of  religious 
sentiments  and  feelings  in  the  minds  of  the  great, 
and  how  impoverished  and  destitute  such  minds 
must  be. 

"  Head  the  Third ;  Wonder  the  Third.  A  courtier 
owns  himself  ignorant  of  his  subject  I  *'  And  here 
he  dwelt  at  length,  while  he  exposed  the  conceit 
and  presumption  of  ignorance  in  high  places,  which 
fancied  itself  to  be  in  possession  of  real  knowledge, 
ashamed  to  confess  its  want  of  information.  And 
then  came 

''Head  the  Fourth:  Wonder  the  Fourth.  A 
courtier  applies  to  a  minister  of  Christ  for  informa- 
tion, listens  to  his  instruction,  and  follows  his 
counsel  1"  It  was  said  that  the  prince  usually 
slept  through  the  whole  sermon,  but  he  neither 
winked  nor  nodded  once  while  this  sermon  was 
going  on.  It  is  also  said  that  this  young  preacher 
was  never  put  into  that  pulpit  again.  The  "  legate  " 
was  too  faithful  I 

Certainly  such  stories  as  these  we  have  quoted 
are  of  men  of  a  widely  different  order  from  him  of 
whom  Cowper  speaks  as  "  the  thing  which  mounts 
the  rostrum  with  a  skip."  Levity  in  the  pulpit 
is,  if  we  think  of  it,  a  wonderful  thing,  and  it  can 
only  co-exist  with  an  utter  abandonment  to  conceit, 
and  entire  unconsciousness  both  of  the  sacred  truth 


and  of  the  deference  due  to  an  audience  of  thinlc- 
ing  and  affectionate   beings.     But  levity  itself^  is 
many-coloured,  and  there  is  a  kind  of  levity  wliicb. 
audiences  have  liked  and  encouraged,  a  ridiculouB 
and  i9ippant  treatment  of  sacred  topics,  ingeui  ous 
trifling,  exhibiting  perhaps   the  cleverness  of   tlio 
precwher,  and  his  knowledge  of  his  own  cleverness, 
but  out  of  keeping  with  the   great  business    for 
which  the  pulpit  was  first  erected.     In  the  history 
of  the  pulpit  there  have  been  times  when  this  in- 
genious trifling  was  greatly  the  fashion.  A  preaclier 
of  the  time  of  James  i.  has  left  a  sermon  frota  the 
text,    "and  Bartholomew,"  the  great  business    of 
which  is  to  show  that  the  name  of  Bartholome-w 
never  appears  in  Scripture  without  the  copulative 
conjunction  "and";    and  from   this  he    proceeds 
elaborately  to    argue    for    the  Christian  duty    of 
mutual  help  and  assistance,  and  all  this  is  evolved 
from  the  monosyllable  "and."     There  is  a    well- 
known  story  of  one  of  these  ingenious  worthies, 
who  was  a  candidate  for  a  lectureship  in  one   of 
the  old  city  churches  in  London ;  and,  desirous  of 
giving  a  most  favourable  impression  of  the  ingenuity 
with  which  he  could  torture  a  text  to  his    own 
meaning,  he  took  for  his  subject  the  word  "  but." 
This  disjunctive  conjunction  led  him  to  dwell   upon 
the  truth  that  there  is  no  lot  in  life  without  its 
cross :  "  Naaman  was  a  mighty  and  honourable  man 
of  valour,  hut  he  was  a  leper";   "The  five  wicked 
cities  were  as  fruitful  as  the  garden  of  God;  InU 
the  men  of  Sodom  were  wicked,  and  sinners  before 
the  Lord  exceedingly ";    "  The  inhabitants   of   Ai 
thought  they  had  put  the  Israelites  to  flight;  but 
they  knew  not  that  there  were  liers  in  wait  behind 
the  city";    and  so  on  went  the  divine,  probably 
well    satisfied    with    his    ingenious    performance. 
Arrived  in  the  vestry,  he  was  met  by  the  chief 
trustee  of  the  lectureship,  who  said  to  him,  "  Sir, 
it  was  a  most  ingenious  discourse,  and  we  are  ex- 
ceedingly obliged  to  you  for  it^hU  you  are  not  the 
preacher  that  will  do  for  us." 

It  has  been  ver}^  truly  said  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  "foolishness  of  preaching" 
and  foolish  preaching.  These  illustrations  of  folly 
in  the  pulpit  would  make  a  painful  story,  in  the 
memory  of  the  entire  forgetfulness  such  stories 
imply  of  the  minister's  work.  But  there  is  a  phase 
of  pulpit  folly  which  is  much  more  painful  than 
the  remarks  of  fiippaxicy  or  levity;  foolish  ser- 
mons where  the  preacher  is  altogether  unaware 
of  the  folly  which  is  leaping  from  his  lips.  If 
sometimes  the  overflowing  humour  of  a  man  have 
caused  him  to  be  guilty  of  sins  against  good  tast^, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  entire  absence  of  humour 
in  some  men  has  quite  prevented  their  perception 
of  the  grotesque.  In  Eobert  Eobinson's  notes  to 
"  Claude's  Essay  on  the  Composition  of  a  Sermon," 
there  is  a  strange  collection  of  illustrations  from 
all  preachers  —  Fopish  and  Protestant — of  this 
singular  absence  of  correct  taste.  We  have  most 
probably  somewhat  improved  in  our  good  taste; 
it  seems  almost  impossible  to  realize  that  any 
preacher  could  have  used  such  language  as  that  we 
find  in  the  sermons  of  Edward  Willan,  Yicar  of 
Hoxne,  Suffolk,  in  1651 :  as  for  example  when  he 
likens  the  Christian^  life  to  a  game  at  cards,  and 
says,  "  He  that  hath' no  charity  in  his  cribbago  must 
needs  be  bilkt  in  his  last  account."  And  very 
astonishing  have  seme  of  the  te^rts  been  upon  which 
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some  miniBters  liave  felt  themselves  oalled  to  ex- 
patiate. We  have  heard  of  one,  who,  preaching  on 
the  types  and  their  signifioation,  took  for  his  text, 
Leviticus  iii.  3, 4,  "  And  he  shall  offer  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  peace-offering  ....  the  fat  that  covereth  the 
inwards,  and  all  the  fat  that  is  upon  the  inwards,  and 
the  two  kidneys,  and  the  fat  that  is  on  them,  which  is 
by  the  flanks,  and  the  oaul  above  the  liver,  with  the 
kidneys,  it  shall  he  take  away."  A  young  clergy- 
man who  listened  to  this  exposition  became  so 
heart-sick  that  he  left  the  assembly,  driven  out  by 
this  indiscreet  use  of  obsolete  language.  And  yet, 
even  in  such  expositions  as  these,  perhaps,  every- 
thing depends  upon  the  man  who  handles  the  text. 
Probably  many  of  our  readers  are  acquainted  with 
that  most  enchanting  book,  Hugh  Miller's  "  Schools 
and  Schoolmasters,"  and  they  will  remember  his 
account  of  his  early  minister  and  friend,  Alexander 
Stewart  of  Cromarty,  of  whom  the  great  geologist 
says,  *'  How  could  such  a  man  pass  from  earth  and 
leave  no  trace  behind  him  ?  "  and  to  whom,  on  his 
death,  he  applies  those  magnificent  lines  of  the  poet, 

**A  mighty  spirit  was  eclipsed— a  power 
Had  passed  from  day  to  darkness,  to  whose  hour 
Of  light  no  likeness  was  bequeathed — no  name." 

Hugh  Miller  heard  Mr.  Stewart  preach  from  the 
same  subject  as  that  of  the  sickening  text  we  quoted 
above,  and  he  says  ''He  drew  a  picture  of  the 
slaughtered  animal,  foul  with  dust  and  blood,  and 
streaming  in  its  impurity  to  the  sun,  as  it  awaited 
the  consuming  fire  amid  the  uncleanness  of  the 
ashes  outside  the  the  camp ;  its  throat  gashed  across, 
its  entrails  laid  open — ^a  vile  and  horrid  thing, 
which  no  one  could  see  without  experiencing  emo- 
tions of  disgust,  nor  touch  without  contracting 
defilement.  The  description  appeared  too  painfully 
vivid ;  its  introduction  too  little  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  a  just  taste;  but  the  master  in  this 
difficult  walk  knew  what  he  was  doing, '  and  ihai^ 
he  said,  pointing  to  the  strongly-coloured  picture 
he  had  just  completed,  ^ar^d  that  is  sin  I*  By  one 
stroke  the  intended  effect  was  produced  and  the 
rising  disgust  and  hoiTor  transferred  from  the 
revolting  material  image  to  the  great  moral  evil." 
This  is  fine,  but  it  is  only  great  masters,  alike  of 
analogy,  language,  and  emotion,  who  can  deal  thus 
with  these  delicate  and  difficult  themes. 

The  power  of  the  pulpit  is,  in  one  yfordf  persuasion, 
"Whatever  may  be  its  artillery,  whatever  its  various 
methods  and  modes,  it  reaches  its  end  when  it 
fulfils  this ;  it  falls  short  of  its  end  when  it  fails 
here.  Its  ample  and  moving  flights  of  impassioned 
eloquence;  its  strong  rivets  of  plated  common- 
sense;  its  strokes  of  humour,  sanctified  and  toned 
to  high  purpose,  its  "  slap-dash "  strokes,  as  Dean 
Milman  characterised  the  preaching  of  Kowland 
Hill — every  image  or  analogy  judiciously  used  has 
this  for  its  object.  Its  use  of  parable  and  anecdote ; 
its  lighter  touches  of  description ;  its  impassioned 
declamation — persuasion  is  the  end  and  purpose  of 
all.  It  has  been  said  to  be  the  firmly-linked  diain 
of  thought  made  red-hot  with  the  live  fire  of  emotion. 
It  has  often  been  remarked,  perhaps  more  frequently 
than  felt,  that  our  Lord's  discourses  are  the  modehs 
for  all  preaching.  They  are  so;  but  their  chief 
element  is  persuasion — ^usually  how  gentle ;  doctrine 
distilling  like  the  dew,  or  coming  down  like  the 
soft  sammer  rain  on  the  mown  grass,  in  parable, 


proverb,  and  story,  with  a  bland  and  oourteoTi.s 
entreaty,  although  sometimes  rising  to  vehenaent 
invective,  and  stem  and  temble  denunciation.       It 
is  nevertheless  all  persuasion;  whether  he  sits    in 
the  midst  of  the  crowd,  on  the  side  of  the  hill    or 
the  mountain,  or  speaks  to  the  multitudes  on  the 
shore,  from  the  deck  of  the  ship,  or  quietly  pours 
out  his  stream  of  words  to  his  friends  m  the  upper 
room.    As  to  the  manner  of  what  He  said,  it  is  all 
an    impressive,    subduing,    and    more    captivating 
persuasiveness  which  anests  us.     Socrates  was    a 
great  talker— one  of-  the  world's  most  wonderful 
talkers — a  bom  talker;   but  one  cannot  but  feel 
that  his  first  instinct  with  every  man  with  whom  he 
talked  was  to  quarrel  with  him,  to  do  exactly  what 
the  Pharisees  are  said  to  have  attempted  with  our 
Lord,    "to  catdh   him   in  his  words."     This  was 
never  our  Lord's  method.    Sometimes  wo  find  how, 
when  they  attempted  it,  He  caught  them  in  their 
own  ti-ap  and  toil,  and  moved  them  so  awkwardly, 
that  "from  that  time  ftrth  durst  no  man  ask  Him 
any  question."    But  this  way  was  not  his  way,  nor 
should  it  be  the  way  of  any  honest  and  ingenuous 
teacher.    Faithful  and  lucid   persuasion,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  must  be  the  preacher's  highest 
gift  and  his  surest  guarantee  of  success.    How  many 
ages  since  Aidstotle,  that  mighty  ancient  master, 
6aid,    "to  demand   demonstration  from  an  orator 
would  be  very  much  like  allowing  a  mathematician 
to  employ  persuasion."    He    means    to    say   that 
demonstration  is  the  business  of  the  mathematician ; 
persuasion  is  that  of  the  speaker. 

"  That  is  a  good  sermon,"  Bays  Matthew  Henry, 
"which  does  thee  good."  In  the  "course  of  the 
following  papers,  the  illustrations  we  mav  cite  will, 
perhaps,  snow  that  the  most  extensive  influences 
for  usefulness  have  not  always  emanated  from 
sermons  either  most  elaborately  prepared,  or  most 
in  harmony  with  the  highest  classical  and  rhetorical 
rules  of  composition.  Some  of  the  most  useful,  it 
is  said,  have  sinned  against  every  precept  of  the 
schools.  Scottish  Church  history  makes  mention 
of  a  sermon  preached  by  John  Livingstone,  of  the 
kirk  of  Shotts,  which  proved  effective  to  lie  con- 
version of  five  hundred  persons,  but  not  a  word 
of  the  sermon  was  ever  written,  and,  from  what  we 
know  of  the  excellent  preacher,  it  was  very  likely 
exceedingly  rude  and  homely.  But  it  did  its  work. 
We  have  often  been  reminded  of  a  singular  illustra- 
tion employed  by  a  very  useful  Primitive  Methodist 
minister,  in  conversation  with  the  highly  accom- 
plished and  finished  orator.  Dr.  M'AIl,  M'AU 
was  deploring  to  his  ru^er  brother  that,  with  all 
his  popularity,  he  could  not ,  c^n^atiilate  him- 
self on  being  eminently  useful ;  wlMle^  oh  the  other 
hand,  his  Primitive  Methodist  friend  was  really 
renowned  for  solid  and  abiding  usefulness.  And 
the  Methodist  said,  "You  see, . Doctor,  the  differ- 
ence between  us  is  something  like  this.  You 
go  down  to  the  seaside,  and  you  pick  up  a  likely 
stone,  one  that  you  think  very  beautiful,  and  you 
bring  it  up  into  your  study,  and  polish  it,  and  finish 
it  off,  and  round  it,  and  then  you  take  it  and  throw 
it  among  the  crowd.  Well,  at  the  best,  supposing 
it  hit,  it  only  hits  one  person;  but,  perhaps,  by  the 
vehemency  and  force  with  which  you  throw  it,  it 
goes  far  away  beyond  the  crowd  altogether.  Now, 
that's  not  my  way.  I  am  no  lapidary,  I  cannot 
polish  stones,  but  I  go  down  to>the  seaside — jubt 
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where  70a  weiit»  and  fill  my  pockets  with  stones, 
and  I  oome  back  and  thxow  tiiem  in  good  Jiandf  nls 
among  tka  orowd,  and  they  are  pretty  sure  to  hit" 

It  was  the  same  kind  of  thing,  said  in  another 
way,  when  one  was  asking  how  a  eertain  minister 
had  been  liked,  who  had  preached  the  preceding 
Sunday  at  the  Kirk,  and  the  reply  was,  "  Weel,  he's 
just  like  an  angler  who  carries  a  braw  rod,  and  a 
boimjlong  long  line;  bnt,  eh  monl  there's  neifiher 
hook.  Dor  bait  at  the  end  o*  it ! "  We  suppose  the 
most  u^efol  preaching  has  had  a  hitting  power,  and 
a  Looking  power. 

Daniel  Webster,  the  great  orator  of  America, 
used  to  say— o"ur  readers  know  that  he  was  a  states- 
man, and  not  a  preacher — ^that  '*  preachers  should 
take  a  text  from  St.  Paul,  and  preach  from  the 
newspapers."  Luther  was  asked  how  it  was  he 
preached  so  successfuUy-r— Luther's  audience  was 
Tery  frequently  composed  of  the  scholars  and  mag- 
nates of  society — ^but  he  replied,  "  I  do  not  preach 
in  a  way  to  suit  learned  men  and  magistrates,  but 
I  always  try  to  preach  so  as  to  suit  the  poor  women, 
children,  and  servants."  And  Wesley  used  to  say 
to  his  preachers,  **  Use  the  most  oommon,  little,  easy 
words  in  the  language."  Eoger  Ascham  used  to 
say,  "  We  ought  to  think  like  great  men,  and  speak 
like  common  people."  The  nistory  of  the  pulpit  in 
all  ages  will  fui-nish  us  with  admirable  and  useful 
anecdotes  and  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  this 
Divine  simplicity  has  become  an  immense  power  for 
usefulness,  so  that,  in  our  close  as  in  our  commence- 
ment, we  are  reminded  of  the  words  ot  Cowper, 

''I  seek  Bivine  slmplicifcy  in  him 
Who  handles  things  Divine." 


THE  PULPIT  m  THE  FAMILY. 
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"  Aad  wben  ibey  had  lifted  up  their  eyes,  tbey  saw  no  man,  save  Jesns 
ooly^— JAi^l  xvlt.  8. 

i  HAT  better  keynote  for  the  new 
year  could  we  have  than  this? 
j£BUS  Only — the  words  are  so 
often  taken  as  a  motto-text  that  the 
fulness  of  them  may  be  not  duly  eon- 
siderecL  This  we  may  say  at  the 
outset,  that  it  would  be  a  supreme 
blessing  to  any  one  who  would  take  it 
for  his  tesit,  using  it,  however,  not 
merely  as  the  sentence  of  a  sermon, 
but  as  the  secret  of  a  life.  What  a 
glorious  church,  and  what  a  changed  world  it  would 
be  were  all  who  name  the  name  of  Christ  found 
trusting  and  loving  and  living  for  "  Jesus  only." 

An  emperor  mi^t  make  this  motto  his  2aSafttm, 
or  banner-woid,  and  be  greater  than  Gonstantine; 
a  philosopher  might  make  it  the  symbol  for  his 
sohool,  and  be  purer  than  Pythagoras;  a  minister 
of  the  sanctuaty  misht  make  it  a  legend  to  bind 
about  his  brow,  and  reflect  more  heavenly  light 
than  Asian ;  all  of  us  might  make  it  our  rule  in  Ufe, 
and  our  hope  in  death,  restinp^  on  Jesus  only. 

Let  us  rest  on  Jssus  only  for  our  jutHfieatum, 
Jesus,  not  Moses ;  not  the  law,  neitiiier  the  ceremonial 
nor  the  moraL    We  are  justified,  t.e.,    acooonted 


righteous,  by  a  holy  God  freely  atid  fully.  Jf ot  for 
the  intensity  of  our  love,  not  fox  the  strength  of  our 
faith,  not  for  the  depth  of  our  repentance,  but  only 
and  solehr  for  the  sake  of  Christ ;  for  his  blood,  t.6., 
for  all  ELe  did  in  dying,  and  for  His  righteousness, 
f.e.,  for  all  He  was  in  living.  Do  you  ask  for  proofs 
— you  have  them  in  the  words  of  Paul  to  the  Komana, 
"justified  by  faith;"  of  Paul  to  the  EphesiRns, 
^'justified  by  blood;"  oi  Paul  to  the  Hebrews,  "  by 
one  offering  He  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that 
are  sanctified  "  (i^.,  set  apart  for  Qod  and  sealed 
by  Him).  Peter  adds,  •*  Ye  were  redeemed  with  the 
preoious  blood  ol  Christ." 

*'  He  -that  believeUi  on  the  Son  shall  not  oome  into 
condemnation;"  such  is  the  tenor  of  the  Master^s 
teaching,  and  of  the  disciples'  writings. 

If  we  sought  a  compendious  title  for  the  Epistle 
to  the  Bomana — ot  all  apostoHo  treatises  the  most 
massive — -what  better  could  we  find  than  this, 
**  Jesus  only"?  That  He  is  all  our  justification  is 
the  very  sjabstanee  of  primitive  teaching,  the  harmony 
being  completed  when  James  the  apostle  shows  that 
the  faith  which  apprehends  the  Saviour's  suf^ciency 
must  be  a  living,  loving,  working  faith  in  Jesus 
only. 

Abnost  universally  acknowledged  as  this  truth 
is»  it  ia,  we  fear,  far  from  universally  adhered  to.  If 
it  were,  how  could  we  have  so  many  anxious,  un- 
doubtedly anxious,  about  salvation,  and  desirous, 
unquestionably  desirous,  to  obtain  it,  who  yet 
obtain  it  x^t,  who  linger  in  the  ranks  of  anxious 
inquirers,  instead  of  taking  their  places  in  the  army 
of  believers?  And  how  among  the  latter  could 
we  have  so  many  who  are  doubtful  about  theii* 
present  acceptance.  This  lack  of  aesurance  among 
Christians  may  sometimes  be  a  sign  of  sin  un- 
renounced,  but  is  as  often  a  symptom  of  the  linger- 
ing impression  that  something  must  be  added  to 
the  work  of  Christ.  *'  Jesus  only  "  does  not  make 
men  anxious,  and  leave  them  in  anxietv,  or  make 
Christians  hopeful,  and  no  more  than  hopeful ;  it 
lifts  them  out  of  anxiety  into  acceptance,  and  out  of 
mere  hope  into  assurance. 

'*  Jesus  only"  for  our  MnctificaUon  —  Jesus,  not 
Elias,  not  prophet  or  poet,  though  divinely  inspired. 
We  need  not  exclude  the  holy  influences  of  men  of 
God  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  psalms  and  songs  of  David,  the  sublime 
prophecies  of  Isaiah,  and  all  the  others  whose  books 
are  in  the  Divine  library,  these  are  helpful.  And 
there  are  healthy  influences  in  high  and  noble  litera- 
ture. Far  be  it  from  me  to  undervalue  the  purifying 
powers  of  home  and  friendship.  The  education  of 
the  world  does  owe  something  to  Greece  and  Bome 
as  well  as  to  Palestine,  and  to  home  as  well  as  to 
heaven. 

But^  when  we  have  conceded  all  this,  we  say  still, 
"  Jesus  Only  "  for  sanctification.  For  I  know  and 
you  know  well^  books  the  best,  homes  the  holiest,  and 
even  prophets  the  most  divinely  taught,  can  but 
surround  the  outward  life  and  not  touch  the  inward, 
and  till  that  is  got  at,  nothing  is  efiectually  done ; 
and  this  Christ  alone  can  do. 

Of  course  when  we  say  "  Jesus  only,"  we  do  not 
mean  to  exclude  the  Holy  Spirit;  He  is  the  very 
agent  to  whom  we  wish  to  point.  It  is  not  the 
body  of  Jesus,  certainly,  that  comes  to  a  man,  but 
the  Spirit  of  Jesus ;  now  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  is  the 
Holy  Ghost. 
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Let  a  man  get  into  oommunion  with  Christ,  and 
-what  sort  of  character  will  he  be ;  what  sort  of  ideas 
will  He  have ;  what  sort  of  desires  and  affections? 
Suppose  him  given  up,  the  more  completely  yon 
can,  to  all  the  soul-snbdning  powere  of  this  Divine 
friendship,  and  have  you  not  got  the  noblest  con- 
ceivable type  of  influence  over  the  mind  and  heart  ? 
Nothing  healthier  could  happen  to  any  man,  or  tend 
to  free  him  so  fully  from  prejudice  and  meanness 
ancl  all  the  littlenesses  that  mar  human  character. 

From  which  it  follows,  that  we  are  not  only  to 
look  to  Jesus  rather  than  to  others  to  sanctify  us, 
but  (and  this  is  a  greater  comfort  still)  to  Jesus 
rather  than  to  ourselves.  He  is  to  do  the  work  Himself, 
not  of  course  without  you,  but  with  you,  whose  part 
is  simply  that  of  yielding  to  the  Divine  suggestion, 
and  giving  yourselves  up  to  the  Divine  influences. 
Pat  yourself  into  his  hands  absolutely ;  say  to  Him, 
•*  We  are  the  clay  " — ^we  can  be,  we  wish  to  be  no 
more — **and  Thou  art  the  potter,"  and  so  let  Him 
mould  you  to  his  image  and  to  his  will.  This  is  the 
secret  of  sanctification.  When  we  are  made  "  par- 
takers of  the  Divine  nature,"  then,  and  then  only, 
shall  we  also  be  made  *'  partakera  of  his  holiness." 

More  briefly  must  we  speak  of  "  Jesus  only  "  for 
direction.  In  Him  are  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge.  Accustom  yourself,  then,  to  walk 
with  God,  who  is  near  to  us  in  Christ.  Let  it  be 
your  habit  to  consult  Jesus,  for  He  is  the  "  Coun- 
sellor." 

But  Jesus  is  more  yet.  I  do  not  now  speak  of  Him 
as  made  unto  us  '*  redemption  " — ^that  will  be  com- 
pleted in  another  world — ^but  He  is  satisfaction,  and 
this  He  may  be  in  this  life. 

This  is  what  the  world  does  not  believe  at  all, 
and  the  church  perhaps  only  believes  one-half. 
The  world  thinks  that  satisfaction  is  to  be  got  out 
of  gain  or  gaiety,  or  it  knows  not  what,  certainly 
not  out  of  Christ.  Christ  is  rather  a  bar  to  its  peace 
and  to  its  pleasure,  or  if  not  that,  He  must  be  mixed 
up  with  worldly  things,  his  religion  presented  in 
a  worldly  way  to  make  it  acceptable.  Even  good 
people  go  too  far  in  this  direction.  Some  try  to  find 
their  satisfaction  in  books,  some  in  business,  some 
in  pastime,  some  in  friends,  some  in  the  living,  and 
some  in  the  dead. 

Pleasure  is  the  touchstone  for  many;  running 
after  it  in  this  way  or  that,  they  show  that  they  are 
not  content  with  Christ.  "Jesus  only  "  may  perhaps 
be  their  confidence,  but  He  is  not  their  satisfaction. 
They  want  something  instead  of  Him  or  something 
in  addition  to  Him  as  their  satisfying  portion. 

Yes;  "Jesus  hath  satisfied,"  as  many  a  one  at 
this  day  also  can  testify. 

But  if  we  can  say  tliis,  let  us  mean  what  we  say, 
let  us  be  indeed  content  with  Christ,  and  with  Christ 
alone,  and  well  may  we  be  when  we  consider  what 
He  is  and  where  He  is.  Did  we  but  believe  with 
our  hearts  that  He  is  all  we  declare  Him  to  be,  and 
that  He  is  with  us  in  all  places  whithersoever  we  go, 
we  should  soon  be  satisfied  then.  We  should  not 
complain  of  poverty,  for  who  could  feel  poor  if  he 
really  believed  himself  the  possessor  of  unsearch- 
able riches;  or  of  solitude— who  could  feel  alone 
when  he  is  always  in  company  the  very  best  in  all 
the  world  ?  What  Christian  can  complain  becaufie 
God  has  taken  him  at  his  word,  and  left  him  '*  Jesus 
only  "  ?  Bealize  your  riches,  and  you  will  rejoice  in 
them. 
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But  all  this  is  a  samewhat  selfish  view  of  f  He 
matter ;  a  man  may  be  trusting  Jesus  for  justifica- 
tion, and  even  for  sanctification  and  direction,  nay, 
he  may  be  seeking  and  finding  in  Jesus  his  satis- 
faction, and  yet  be  selfish,  for  what  is  all  this  l>iit 
seeking  to  be  safe,  good,  wise,  happy  ? 

Each  of  these  things  is  a  right  thing  no  doubt, 
for  all  self-preservation  is  a  first  law  of  nature,  and 
still  higher  laws  called  forth  the  other  desires  Tve 
have  spoken  of.    But  can  we  not  view  the  matter, 
after  all,  in  another  aspect  which  shall  out  down  the 
selfishness  root  and  branch.     We  have  been  thinking 
of  what  Jesus  can  be  to  us ;  but  should  we  not    do 
well  to  consider  also  what  we  can  be  to  Jesus  ?     Wo 
do  not  make  the  motto  our  own  till  we  make  our- 
selves His.     Till  He  is  the  aim  and  end  of  our  life, 
the  mainspring  of  our  career,   the  motive  of  our 
conduct,  we  have  no  right  to  lay  any  claim  to  use 
such  a  motto.    Yet,  how  few  are  entitled  to  this 
claim!     Many  men  do  not  live  for  Jesus  at  all,  few 
men  live  for  "Jesus  only."    They  may  do   some 
things  to  please  Him,  but  they  do  others  to  please 
the  church,  to  please  the  world,  to  please  them- 
selves.    For  this  submission  in  all  things  to  Christ, 
taking  orders  from  Him,  showing  devutedness    to 
Him,  making  Him  "  the  be  all  and  the  end  all "  of 
our  existence  ;  this  and  this  alone  constitutes  living 
to  **  Jesus  only."     So  Paul  felt  when  he  said,  **  If  I 
yet  pleased  men,   I  should  not  be  the  servant  of 
Christ."     Nor  does  he    hesitate  to  say  "this  one 
thing  I  do,"  and  **  to  me  to  live  is  Christ."     A  man 
who  can  say  the  same  has  mastered  the  motto, 
"  Jesus  only." 

We  do  not  restrict  its  use  to  such.  God  forbid.  If 
any  one  is  trying  sincerely  so  to  do,  if  any  one  of 
you  is  setting  himself  honestly  to  walk  by  this  rule, 
even  although  he  is  as  yet  only  learning  to  walk,  by 
all  means,  in  God*s  name,  let  him  keep  his  motto ; 
keeping  Christ  as  the  one  Master  whom  he  does  at 
least  desire  and  intend  to  serve ;  and  surely  no  man 
can  be  content  with  less,  no  man  can  seriously  say, 
**  I  will  take  Jesus,  but  not  *  Jesus  only.*" 

And  what  strength  would  such  living  give  to  life ! 
We  are  distracted  between  many  competing  claims, 
like  a  servant  who  feels,  "  I  cannot  stay  in  this  place, 
because  there  are  so  many  to  please ;"  make  this  your 
motto,  and  you  will  have  no  man  to  please  save 
**  Jesus  only." 

What  sweetness  also  would  it  give  to  life !  To  be 
distracted  is  to  be  weak ;  and  "  to  be  weak  is  to  be 
miserable."  I  am  sure  you  are  not  happy  who  go 
here  to  please  one,  and  there  to  please  another,  with 
the  secret  sense  that  you  are  doing  something  dis- 
pleasing to  Christ,  though,  in  your  heart  of  hearts 
you  really  wish  to  please  Him. 

Consider,  also,  what  beauty  it  w«uld  give  to 
character.  If  we  try  to  please  a  worldly  man,  we 
are  likely  to  live  a  worldly  life ;  if  a  vicious  man,  a 
vicious  life ;  if  a  Christian  man,  a  Christian  life ;  but 
if  Christ  Himself,  then  it  may  be  something  like 
Christ's  own  life ;  and  what  more  beautiful,  what 
half  so  beautiful,  life  can  there  be?  Imagine  (the 
thing  is  not  so  impossible,  after  all,  for  Paul  said, 
"  Christ  liveth  in  me  ")  the  sort  of  world  we  should 
have  if  Christ  were,  in  his  true  disciples  and  whole- 
hearted followers,  as  it  were,  so  to  multiply  Him- 
self that  in  every  position,  in  every  sphere,  wo 
were  to  meet  with  Christians  who  lived  in  and  f'jr 
"  Jesus  only  " 
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'Tis  Thine  green  pafltures  to  provide 

Where  I  may  safely  lie; 
And  Thou  my  feet  wilt  daily  guide 

Where  living  streams  roll  by. 


Thy  rod  will  all  my  steps  direct, 
And  keep  me  in  Thy  way ; 

Thy  staff  will  comfort  and  protect, 
And  aid  mo  day  by  day. 


My  soul,  that  oft  astray  has  gone, 
Thou  wilt  restore  and  bless ; 

And  for  Thy  Name's  sake  wilt  lead  on 
In  paths  of  righteousness. 


In  very  presenoe  of  my  foes 
My  table  Thou  dost  spread; 

My  oup  with  blessings  overflows. 
And  love  anoints  my  head. 


Yea,  though  I  walk  in  darkness  ohill 
'Hirough  death's  lone  vale  of  shade. 

If  Thou,  0  Lord,  art  with  me  atiU 
I  will  not  be  afraid. 


And  thus,  both  now  and  evermore, 

Thy  goodness  and  Thy  love 
Will  follow  me,  till,  Lord,  with  Thee 

I  dwell  in  heaven  above! 
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LETTEBS  TO  MT  CHILDREN  FBOM  THE  HOLY  LAND 


BT  BINBT    H.  BABPEB. 
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THE  origin  of  these  letters  was  a  simple  one. 
Absent  in  a  far^awav  land,  I  wished  to  keep  up 
the  interest  of  my  children  in  Bible  stories,  so 
made  pen-and-ink  sketches,  writing  a  story  or  expla- 
nation of  what  had  come  nnder  my  own  observation. 
It  has  been  thought  that  they  would  bo  useful  and 
interesting  to  a  larger  circle  of  readers ;  hence  their 
publication.  Though  the  subjectB  have,  d  course, 
been  re-drawn  for  wood  engraving,  the  original  style 
has  been  closely  followed ;  and  though  some  references 
and  detail  have  been  added  to  the  letter-press,  the 
original  letters  have  been  closely  copied. 

The  author  is  quite  aware  that  the  personal 
pronoun  comes  in  very  frequently,  but  it  was 
thought  best  to  publish  the  letters  in  the  exact  style 
in  which  they  were  written.  That  they  may 
prove  not  only  of  interest,  but  a  help  in  understand- 
ing the  Holy  Bible,  is  the  earnest  prayer  of  the 
author* 


I.  THB  ROD  AND  THE  STAFF. 

I  have  many  stories  to  tell  you,  dear  children, 
of  shepherds;  for  each  time  I  have  been  in  the 
Holy  Land,  I  travelled  about  a  great  deal,  and 
alone,  and  lived  in  the  open  oount^,  and  slept  in 
my  tent,  not  in  a  town  or  house,  and    so  saw 


much  of  the  country  life  of  the  people.  And 
I  always  liked  the  shepherds;  they  were  good 
sort  of  people,  always  working,  looking  after  their 
flocks. 

A  shepherd  in  the  Holy  Land  always  walks  in 
front  of  his  sheep.  He  never  has  a  dog.  A  dog  in 
Eastern  countries  is  always  spoken  of  with  contempt. 
It  was  so  in  Bible  times ;  it  is  so  now.  The  greatest 
indignity  you  could  offer  to  any  man  would  be  to 
call  him  "  a  doe."  There  ere  many  iUua|rations  of 
this  also  in  the^ible.  As  the  country  in  which  the 
shepherd  lives  ie  a  very  rocky,  hilly  one,  grass  is  not 
to  be  found  everywhere.  It  is  very  scattered  ;  so  he 
leads  the  sheep  to  the  best  pastures  or  grass.  Water, 
too,  is  raro ;  he  knows  the  springs,  so  he  leads  the 
sheep  to  the  water,  and  protects  tiiem  in  every  way 
from  harm.  You  see,  he  has  a  long  rod  in  one  hand, 
and  hanging  from  his  waist-belt  a  large  wooden  club. 
He  uses  the  rod  to  help  himself  in  walking,  to  count 
his  sheep,  or  to  guide  them.  But  when  there  is  any 
danger  from  wild  beasts  or  bad  men,  then  he  takes 
the  club  into  his  hands.  It  would  be  a  most  formid- 
able weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  man.  At 
evening  times  I  used  always  to  see  the  shepherds 
take  the  club  from  their  waiat,  carry  it  in  their  hand, 
and  so  be  ready  to  defend  the  sheep  if  necessary. 
David,  who  knew  so  much  about  a  shepherd's  life, 
said  that  God  was  his  shepherd,  that  ]^  led  him. 
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and  while  He  did  so,  David  said  he  would  never  fear, 
for  that  "Hifl  rod  and  staff  they  comforted  him." 
(See  Fsalm  xxiii.)  The  rod.  yon  see,  was  nsed  for 
guidancje,  for  comfort, the  dnb  or  "staff"  for  offence 
or  defence.  I  think  this  custom  explains  the  com- 
mands of  onr  liord  Jesns  when  He  sent  the  twelve 
dindples  to  preach  "  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  larael."  (Matt,  x.  5,  6.)  He  told  them  they 
\rere  not  to  encumber  themselves  by  taking  money 
or  clothes,  nor  yet  "  staves  "  or  "  staff."  They  were 
Lotfoihidden  to  take  the  rod ;  that  I  think  was  allowed 
them;  it  would  be  useful  in  walking.  But  the 
-staff"  was  only  uaefiil  for  offence  or  defence,  so  that 
thoy  wore  not  to  take.  (Matt.  x.  10.)  They  were  to 
bo  quite  defenoeless  as  far  as  their  own  strength 
went.  In  the  sixteenth  verse  they  were  told  they 
should  be  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves ;  however, 
they  were  to  leave  their  defence  to  Ood. 

the  cities  in  which  Jesus  lived  when  He  gave  the 
command  are  now  all  ruins. 


MASTER  CHARLES'S  CHAIR. 

A  WBW  year's  TAIM. 
CRAFTEB  I. — pearl's  COURT. 

I N  New  Year's  Day  a  dozon 
yefirs  ago,  busy  hands 
were  at  work,  and  rapid 
feet  boatoning  to  and 
fro  in  tbe  great  dining- 
room  of  a  fine  old  country 
bonne  called  Earl's  Court. 
It  hod  been  for  many 
past  generations  tbe  borne 
of  a  noble  family ;  but  its 
titled  owners  were  oU 
gone.  After  tbe  last  of 
them  was  laid  to  rest  in 
the  chancel  of  the  old 
oburcb,  tbe  bouse  and 
estates  bad  beoome  the 
property  of  a  riob  merobant,  from 
whom  they  had  in  torn  been  in- 
herited by  a  distant  relative,  who  little  thought  that  he  should 
€Ter  be  tbe  owner  of  such  a  stately  home. 

Earrs  Court  was  looked  upon  as  quite  a  show  place,  some 
portions  of  it  being  three  centuries  old,  and  still  containing  the 
quaint  furniture  of  polished  oak,  black  witb  age,  and  rich  in 
carnngs;  whilst  olher  portions  were  comparatively  new,  and 
famished  witb  everything  that  could  give  pleasure  and  comfort, 
aeccrding  to  more  modern  notions. 

And  what  beauty  met  tbe  eye  on  every  side  when  you  looked 
from  tbe  windows  I  Sheltering  hills  rose  behind  and  at  one 
side,  and  screened  tbe  Court  from  the  bitter  north  and  east 
winds.  Towords  the  south,  ornamental  grounds  sloped  beauti- 
fully to  tbe  edge  of  an  artificial  lake,  called  Earl's  Water,  and 
far  beyond  stretched  the  wide  park,  witb  iU  glorious  trees  that 
had  survived  by  centuries  those  who  planted  them. 

Except  the  lodges  and  bouses  inhabited  by  outdoor  servants, 
there  was  no  dwelling  within  nearly  two  miles  of  the  Court. 
Earlston,  the  nearest  villa^,  was  a  stragglinpf,  but  very  pretty 
place,  at  tbe  farther  end  of  which  was  a  railway  station.  This, 
however,  was  fully  three  miles  from  the  great  house. 
The  railway  itself  was,  however,  at  one  point  within  half  a 


mile  of  it,  and  could  be  Been  from  the  principal  windows  as  it 
crossed  a  corner  of  the  wide  parte,  very  mncb  to  the  grief  and 
indignation  of  tbe  former  noble  owner,  in  whose  days  tbe  line 
was  made.  Railways  were  new  things  in  bis  day,  and  he 
bated  whatever  was  new-&ngled.  6o  he  would  neither  travel 
by  train  nor  have  a  station  near  his  home,  though  tbe  railway 
company  would  have  built  one  for  his  speoial  accommodation, 
by  way  of  making  some  amends  for  tbe  invasion  of  bis  park. 

As  may  be  supposed,  tbe  present  owner  of  Earl's  Court 
looked  on  things  with  very  diiferent  eyes,  and  was  endeavouring 
to  obtain  what  the  former  one  had  refused,  a  station  within  a 
more  reasonable  distance.  Under  present  ciroumstanoes,  all 
comers  by  train  must  walk,  ride  or  drive  fully  three  miles  to 
get  to  Earl's  Court. 

In  Earkton  Chuieb  many  a  monument  told  its  tale  about  the 
greatness  of  those  who  had  once  owned  all  the  neighbourhood. 
In  one  place  was  the  efSgy  of  an  armed  knight  who  bad  fought 
in  tbe  first  crusade.  On  the  top  of  a  great  tomb  lay  marble 
figures  of  husband  and  wife  in  the  dress  of  a  later  day ;  but 
still  strange  and  quaint,  telling  of  a  far-away  time.  Curious 
old  tablets  on  the  walls,  ond  brasses,  with  lettering  hard  for 
young  folk  to  read,  were  also  there,  and  told  of  those  who  had 
won  fione  and  position  or  saintly  dioracten,  as  soldiers, 
statesmen,  or  in  die  church  itself. 

But  all  these  told  another  tale  which  he  who  knew  not  one 
letter  from  another,  could  read  as  plainly  as  could  tbe  most 
learned,  and  it  was  this:  that  earthly  rank  and  wealth, 
wisdom  and  valour,  can  do  nothing  to  resist  one  great  enemy. 

Warriors  and  great  men  of  olden  time  have  gone  back  eadi  in 
his  tuni  to  his  native  earth,  and  confirmed  the  truth  of  the 
Bible  saying  that  **  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away ;  ** 
'*  all  are  of  the  dust." 

It  is  not  often  that  long  descriptions  of  scenory  or  places  ore 
read  by  the  young.  Instead  of  shutting  their  eyes  for  a  few 
moments  and  trying  to  picture  what  is  described,  they  skip 
everything  in  the  descriptive  line  in  order  to  plunge  headlong 
into  the  story  itself.  But  they  must  go  back  again  and  road 
from  tbe  be^^ing,  if  they  have  done  so  here,  in  order  that 
they  may  the  better  understand  what  will  now  be  told.  Then, 
turning  their  books  upon  the  distant  railway  station,  the  old 
church  and  its  quaint  monuments,  they  must  return  to  the 
Court  and  enter  the  dining-room,  where  the  old  butler  and  his 
two  assistants  were  busy  laying  the  tables  on  New  Year's  Day» 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight  Busily  and 
silently  the  work  went  on,  except  when  Bradley,  the  grey- 
haired  butler,  gave  some  directions  to  his  younger  helpers.  The 
old  man  seemed  little  inclined  to  talk,  though  he  often 
paused  to  glance  through  the  windows  at  the  softly-falling  snow. 

**  If  this  goes  on,"  he  said  at  last,  **  I  doubt  whether  many 
of  the  invited  guests  will  reach  Earl's  Court  to-night.  The 
snow  keeps  falling  as  steadily  as  ever,  and  there  is  already  so 
much  on  the  ground  that  the  roads  will  soon  be  blocked  for 
miles  round.*' 

The  other  men  agreed,  and  one  added  with  a  little  laugh, 
**  We  should  not  be  able  to  fill  tbe  table  with  visitors  even  from 
the  highways  and  hedges ;  for  there  is  not  a  human  being  to 
be  seen  anywhere  out  of  doors." 

Still  the  work  went  on,  and  soon  the  tables  were  glittering 
with  plate  and  glass.  But  gentler  and  more  tasteful  bands 
than  those  of  the  old  butler  and  his  helpers  gave  an  additional 
charm  to  the  table.  Groups  of  lovely  hothouse  flowerp,  arranged 
with  an  artist's  taste,  were  brought  in,  from  time  to  time,  by  a 
lady,  who,  though  past  girlhood,  was  both  young  and  fair  to 
look  on. 

Each  time  she  entered  tbe  old  butler  sprang  forward  to  take 
the  flowers  from  her  bands,  as  if  jealous  that  any  other  should 
render  this  slight  service,  and  it  was  plain  that  she  accepted 
the  help,  less  because  she  needed  it,  than  to  please  the  faithful 
servant  who  had  grown  grey  in  the  service  of  one  master. 

After  all  else  was  on  the  table,  Bradley  brought  out  a 
peculiarly-shaped  silver  cup  and  plaoed  it  there ;  then,  raising 
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Uie  chair  immediately  opposite  on  its  front  feet,  he  leaned  it 
against  the  table,  aa  if  to  reserve  it  for  some  special  guest. 

<<Who  is  that  chair  for?"  asked  one  of  the  seryante,  who, 
being  a  new-comer,  assisted  Bradley  for  the  first  time. 

*'  That  is  Master  Charles's  chair,'*  replied  the  butler. 

"  But  why  do  you  lean  it  up  against  the  table  ?  " 

*'It  is  a  reserred  seat,'"8aid  Bradley;  "but  the  visitor  for 
whom  it  18  kept  may  not  be  here  to  fill  it  Anyhow,  no  one 
else  sits  there,  whether  he  comes  or  not" 

The  other  man  looked  as  though  he  would  like  to  ask  more 
About  it ;  but  Bradley  turned  quickly  away,  as  if  unwilling  to 
be  questioned  further. 

It  was  still  very  early  in  the  afternoon  when  the  work  of 
preparation  was  finished  so  far  as  Bradley  and  his  assistants 
were  concerned.  Then,  with  the  prospect  of  an  hour  or  two's 
rest  beforo  him,  Bradley  called  his  young  helper,  and  said : 
**  James,  I  have  a  little  spare  time,  and  if  you  would  like  to 
come  into  my  den,  I  will  tell  you  the  story  of  ^Mitster  Charles's 
Chair.'  Everybody  in  and  about  the  Court  knows  it  as  well  as 
myself*  and  it  is  only  because  you  are  new  to  the  place  that 
you  wondered  at  seeing  that  reserved  seat" 

James  was  omy  too  glaa  to  ave  his  curiosity  gratified,  and 
taking  a  seat  at  the  invitation  of  the  butler,  he  prepared  to 
listen. 


FBOM  THE  GEBUAK  OF  PAUL  6BBHABDT. 

"MOW  with  I'oyM  singing, 

Gracious  God  of  Heaven, 
We  would  tliank  Thee,  Father, 
For  the  blessings  given, 

Filc^rim-like  we  wander 

On  from  year  to  year, 
Step  by  step  proceeding 

Till  the  far  grows  near. 

Over  hill  and  valley, 
Over  steeps  and  plains. 

Facing  Life's  stem  battle. 
For  *»the  rest  remains." 

As,  when  the  tempest  rages, 
And  rolls  the  thunder  crash, 

The  babe  on  mother's  bosom 
Heeds  not  the  lightning-flash ; 

ISo  safely  and  securely 
We  lean  on  Jesus'  breast; 

The  storm  may  sweep  around  us, 
His  children  are  at  rest 

Oh,  Guardian  of  our  being, 
In  vain  with  tears  and  strife 

We  watoh  and  toil  and  struggle, 
Then  only  art  our  Life. 

For  all  Thy  faithful  keeping 
We  praise  Thy  gracious  name. 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 
Eternally  the  samel 

Then  suffer  us  to  aak  Thee, 
Be  with  us,  Father,  stiU ! 

In  every  time  of  tiial 
Teach  us  to  love  Thy  will. 


And  let  Thy  grace,  descending, 
Draw  all  we  love  to  Thee, 

Older  and  younger  blending, 
One  happy  family  1 

Cheer  with  Thyself  the  lonely, 
Bring  all  the  wanderers  home. 

Pour  blessings  on  the  needy, 
And  bid  the  sorrowing  oome. 

Light  up  the  couch  of  sickness. 
Be  Thou  the  mourner's  joy, 

And  give  to  troubled  spirits 
Thy  bliss  without  alloy. 

And  lastly  we  implore  Thee 
Of  all  Thy  gifts  the  bobt— 

Oh,  let  thy  Holy  Spirit 
Fill  every  aching  breast 

Guide  us  from  grace  to  glory. 
And  let  the  New  Year  be 

E'en  from  its  very  dawning 
An  offering  unto  Theel 


6CBIFTUBE  ENIGMA. 


NO.L 


1.  Out  fird  is  the  land  where  a  garden  once  stood, 
By  a  Mighty  One  planted,  and  filled  with  all  good : 
'Twas  enjoyed  for  a  while  by  a  beautiful  pair, 
Who  dwelt  in  all  honour  and  happiness  there; 

But  they  kept  not  their  honour,  and  lost  their  estaV, 
Debarred  from  their  rest  by  a  well-guarded  gate. 

2.  Our  geoond  confirms*  what  another  may  speak, 
In  Hebrew  or  English,  in  Latin  or  Greek; 
No  matter  what  language,  it  over  means  yea. 
Like  God's  faithful  promise  in  Jesus  alway; 
The  pledge  that  He  gives  to  his  people  is  surfr-* 
Who  trust  in  his  troth  ara  for  ever  secure. 

3.  Say  Ihirdlyt  how  Moses  was  told  to  undo 
The  robes  of  fine. linen  and  purple  and  blue, 
From  Aaron  the  priest,  and  bestow  on  his  son. 
When  the  term  of  his  servioe  and  duty  was  done. 
And  men  do  the  same  who  a  victory  gain, 

And  take  off  the  spoils  from  their  enemies  slain. 

i.  Our  last  in  dry  places  we  tread  under  feet; 
It  spreads  o'er  the  desert,  or  floats  in  the  street ; 
'Twas  used  by  our  Maker  our  bodies  to  frame. 
And  in  process  of  time  we  return  to  the  same : 
We  should  then  so  earnestly  number  our  days. 
As  to  gain  the  true  Wisdom  that  never  decays. 

The  first  and  last  letters  from  each  take  away. 
And  the  rest  laid  together  our.wftols  shall  display— 
The  leader  of  many  whose  olamour  was  loud. 
For  the  pride  of  all  Asia,  their  creed  they  avowed  I 
Yet  Christ's  humble  messengers  made  them  afraid, 
Lest  the  word  of  salvation  should  ruin  their  trade. 

w.  I. 
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CHAPTBB  n,  — BITRSTIKG  OP  THE  CLOUDS. 

F^^^  heartily  assented,  and  listened  deferen- 

^  «    y  ^  *h^  additional  advice  to  eniraire  a 

^rt  "preswiteble  "  young  man  who  had  just  left 

ms  place  and  for  whom  he  had  promised  to  provide 

"Muff,  indeed!"  he    cried,  looking  angrily   at 
Vo.  IML— Jamuabt  10,  mo. 


Giles,  who  stood  struck  with  amazement  at  the 
flaj2:rant  injustice  with  which  he  had  been  treated. 
"  You  are  a  muff  not  to  be  able  to  hold  a  gentleman's 
horse.     Get  another  place ;  the  sooner  the  better." 

"What!  Go?  For  good  ?"  stammered  out  Giles, 
who  would  have  given  his  view  of  the  case ;  and  how 
widely  it  differed  from  that  taken  of  it  by  the  Squire 
and  nis  a^ent;  but  before  he  could  recover  his 
breath,  Feux  had  vanished,  repeating  the  words, 
"  the  sooner  the  better." 

Pexcs  On  PDrvT. 
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"  Is  it  true,  cousin,  that  you  liave  turned  oiF  Giles 
at  a  moment's  notice  ?  **  Miss  Berga  asked  in  her 
driest  tone  and  a  look  to  match,  when,  having 
hjeard  his  story,  she  had  gone  at  once  to  know  the 
rights  of  it 

"  Certainly,"  he  said  defiantly,  though  he  felt  a 
little  frightened. 

"  The  poor  lad  did  his  best  with  the  unruly  beast," 
she  said. 

"  Then  he  is  not  fit  for  me.  I  must  have  a  proper 
servant — one  that  can  hold  a  gentleman's  horse. 
Suppose  it  had  been  the  Baronet  ?  It  was  bad  enough 
being  Mr.  Withy;  but  if  it  had  been  Sir  Black- 
lock  it  would  have  ruined  me  I " 

She  smiled  derisively,  and  was  about  to  answer ; 
but  he  cut  her  short  with  "  He  is  a  clodhopper ;  you 
don't  know  what  is  necessary  for  a  gentleman's 
servant." 

"  Didn't  know  you'd  set  up  for  a  gentleman ! " 
she  answered  sarcastically,  for  she  was  apt  to  be 
abrupt  and  severe  in  tone  when  a  softer  word  might 
better  have  fulfilled  her  Christian  purpose. 

He  felt  a  little  abashed,  and  said  he  knew  his  own 
affairs  best;  it  was  for  Jemmy's  interest  that  he 
should  rise  in  life.  Mr.  Withy  had  all  but  pro- 
mised him  Witherstowe  that  very  day,  and  his  word 
was  as  good  as  the  Baronet's. 

He  looked  very  lofty  as  he  finished  up  with 
declaring  that  he  must  have  a  superior  class  of 
servants:  "It's  my  duty,  cousin;  Giles  must  go. 
The  Squire  has  recommended  a  young  man  to  me, 
who  will  be  here  in  a  few  days." 

She  left  him  with  more  pity  for  him  than  for 
Giles,  saying  to  herself,  "Downhill's  easy,  but  it 
leads  through  smooth  and  soft  to  hard  and  rough ; 
he's  happy  that  looks  to  the  end  when  he  chooses 
his  road."  As  to  Giles,  she  easily  consoled  him 
with  the  prospect  of  a  good  place,  and  dwelt  on  the 
advantage  his  character  would  be  to  him  in  getting 
one.  He  was  not  reconciled,  however,  to  his  master's 
ingratitude. 

"  Didn't  I  nigh  break  my  neck  going  after  the 
doctor  in  the  pitch  dark  night,  when  he.  was  bad 
hurted  ?  An'  didn't  I  let  him  bate  me  a  pound  o'  my 
wages  once,  'cause  he  said  as  times  was  so  hard  ? 
An'  didn't  I  stop  along  of  him  by  nieht  and  by  day 
afore  you  come  to  him,  when  he  had  that  fev4»r  M 
nobody  else  would  go  nearst  ?  And  haint  I  tenrad 
him  out  and  out  well  ever  sin'  I  been  wi'  him? 
An'  this  is  all  I' get  I     Well,  I  wish  he  may  **     ■- 

Here  he  paused.  Miss  Berga's  eye  was  on  him,  and 
he  did  not  like  to  pronounce  on  the  measure  of  punish- 
ment he  thought  his  master  deserved ;  so  he  left  it 
undecided,  except  venturing  on  the  comforting 
assurance  *  that  justice  would  be  done  to  all,*  and 
this  came  forth  with  such  unction  that  she  warned 
him  to  beware :  "  To  say  truth,  Giles,  I've  thought 
you  have  grown  slack  about  your  duty  to  God  of 
late ;  I've  had  it  on  my  mind  to  tell  you  so  more 
than  once ;  but  the  word  is  taken  out  of  my  mouth, 
and  God  in  His  providence  has  spoken  it.  He  has 
taught  vou  by  trouble.  Some,  like  Joab,  won't 
move  till  their  barley's  fired;  better  be  thrown 
into  the  sea  like  Jonah  than  stop  in  the  ship  and 
sink  it." 

"If  the  masters  barley  baint  fired  afore  long, 
it'll  bo  a  wonder  to  mo,"  said  Giles,  almost  crj^ing  to 
think  that  even  his  good  friend  and  mistress  should 
"  tuni  against  him."     She  tried  hard  to  show  him 


her  interest  in  him,  birt  in  vain ;  he  went  off  with  a 
disgusted,  disconsolate  air. 

"  How  crooked  they  all  take  things !  "  she  thought, 
with  a  sigh.  "  What  a  sultry  evening  it  is !  Felix 
will  be  glorying  in  his  corn-field  more  than  ever ;  I 
shall  be  glad  when  the  field  is  '  got ; '  he'll  be  reap- 
ing to-morrow,  he  said;  well,  he  couldn't  have  a 
better  time  for  it  I " 

As  these  thoughts  passed  through  her  mind, 
Felix  came  in  and  went  towards  his  room. 

She  followed  him,  and,  without  any  introduction, 
began,  "  Cousin,  you  expect  to  go  to  Witherstowe? " 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  surprised  at  her  tone  and  words. 

"Then  you'd  best  look  out  for  some  one  that'll 
suit  the  new  ways  you  are  taking  to ;  I  can't  begin 
life  over  again.  The  old  humdrum  is  my  way,  and 
will  be,  I  reckon,  till  the  end." 

"  I  can't  see — 1  can't  see **  Felix  began,  but  ho 

could  not  go  on, 

"Likely  not,  but  I  can.  We  are  not  agreed, 
cousin,  and  so  we  can't  walk  together.  I'll  go  to 
our  old  uncle  at  Pennylowe ;  there  I  am  wanted, 
and  I  shall  be  welcome." 

"Very  much  against  you,  Berga,  to  do  that!" 
said  Felix,  taken  by  surprise  at  her  promptly  pro- 
posing what  he  had  been,  in  his  mind,  screwing  up 
courage  to  bring  about.  "I'm  afraid  you'll  find 
uncle's  temper  trying  after  having  been  your  own 
mistress  so  long  f  and  then — ^he  is  poor  in  means, 
and  poorer  in  his  ways — ^your  lot  will  be  hard,  and 
not  prosperous." 

"  Temper  is  bad ;  but  there  are  worse  things  than 
that,"  she  replied ;  "  and  as  to  living  and  the  like, 
they  who  deserve  nothing  should  be  content  with 
anything.  I'm  not  of  the  mind  of  them  who  think 
they  must  go  to  heaven  on  roses  and  never  have 
to  kick  at  a  thorn." 

He  understood  her  meaning — who  could  look  at 
her  fiioe  and  mbtake  it  ?  And  he  felt  much  satisfac- 
tion in  the  oonstancy  with  which  she  stuck  to  her 
-pioposal. 

*'  I  won't  go  till  you  are  settled  at  Witherstowe," 
ehe  «aid.  "  I'll  see  all  right  and  straight  before  your 
neir  woman  comes ;  get  her  as  soon  as  you  can ;  some 
one  to  your  mind ;  and  may  God  prosper  you  in  all 
your  ways — then  you  will  be  prospered  I  " 

He  felt  awkward;  although  he  had  long  been 
growing  weary  of  her  reproofs  (and  especially  of  that 
of  her  conduct — alwaye  godly,  always  upright),  ami 
though  he  was  ashamed  of  ner  ignorance  of  "  life" 
and  its  ways,  and  felt  afraid  she  would  disgrace  him 
in  his  advanced  circumstances,  yet  he  had  a  mis- 
giving that  she  would  be  a  loss  hard  to  replace ;  but 
he  saw  she  was  not  to  be  moved,  and  a  glow  of 
satisfaction  that  it  was  so  rose  on  his  heart  when  he 
thought  of  the  respect  with  which  a  more  modish, 
refined  housekeeper  would  treat  him  at  his  new 
farm.  As  to  Ethelberga,  there  was  no  probability 
of  keeping  her  at  a  distance,  of  putting  a  padlock 
on  hor  wise  tongue.  Relationship  was  partly  in  the 
way  of  any  such  improvement;  but,  in  truth,  he 
felt  it  was  her  religion  that  made  her  a  nuisance; 
that  intolerable  conscience  of  hers  seemed  to  grow 
more  awake  as  his  sank  deeper  into  slumber.  Yes, 
he  was  glad,  very  glad  she  had  resolved  to  go.  And 
so  was  she. 

She  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  when  a  vivid 
flash  of  lightning  made  them  both   start,  and  a 
tremendous  peal  of  thunder  foUowing  immediately, 
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fold  the  iact  that  a  fearful  storm  had  began  to  rage, 
and  that  it  was  cloae  at  hand. 

"What  I  expected,"  she  said,  as  flash  and  peal 
came  in  quick  succession.  "  I  was  sure  a  thunder- 
storm was  brewing,  by  the  heat,  and— just  look ! "  she 
pointed  through  the  window  to  an  elm  which  the 
violent  gale  had  laid  prostrate. 

Felix  did  look,  and  looked  very  uncomfortable; 
his  cousin  was  hurrying  off  to  see  that  all  was  made 
safe  against  the  tempest,  when  Giles  rushed  in 
without  ceremony,  his  face  ghastly  pale  and  quiver- 
ing with  emotion,  crying,  «*  Oh,  who'd  a'  thought 
on*t  ?  Done  in  ten  minutes  I  Poor  master !  I  be  sorry 
—sure  I  be — ^yes,  that  I  be  !  Oh,  Miss  Bergy,  the 
oom-field  is  all  of  a  smash,  and  the  trees  is  tore  up 
by  the  roots,  and  the  fences  is  all  broke  down,  and 
the  hail  is  up  to  your  knees ;  oh,  it's  a  ruination  as 
never  wer'  see  afore,  and  all  done  in  ten  minutes ! 
Poor  master!  I  be  out  to  the  heart  for  un,  I  be 
indeed.  Miss  Bergy.*' 

Giles  had  not  Drought  an  exaggerated  account ; 
the  rain  and  hail  were  still  driving  down  with  such 
force  that  Ethelberga  could  not  venture  out;  but 
Felix  had  rushed  out  before  Giles  had  finished  his 
sad  story,  and  was  brought  home  more  stunned  by 
the  destruction  of  all  his  hopes  than  by  the  huge 
branch  of  an  oak  which  had  fallen  on  him  and 
crushed  hie  arm  severely. 


GHAPTEB  m.— IK  THE  DEPTHS. 

"  One  cross  is  more  taken  to  heart  than  a  hundred 
blessings,"  said  Ethelberga,  who  was  seated  on  the 
floor,  patching  the  loose  carpet. 

"  One  cross ! "  groaned  Felix  from  the  sofa,  where 
he  was  lying  flushed,  ill,  and  most  miserable. 

'^  Cousin,'  she  said,  straightening  her  back  and 
looking  at  him ;  *'  don't  take  it  so  hard ;  remember 
the  true  saying,  *  When  God  leaves  a  man  to  him- 
self, he  soon  goes  complimenting  Babylon;'  and 
remember,  too,  what  mother  used  to  say,  'Naught  can 
he  very  ill  with  us  when  all  is  well  within.*  Tou 
don't  know  what  this  trouble  may  have  saved  you 
from.  I'd  sooner  by  half  suffer  the  curses  and 
blows  of  the  Moabitee  than  be  tried  by  their  wiles  !  " 
Who  were  the  Moabites  in  her  view  at  this 
moment  ?  Squire  Withy  and  the  Baronet  I  What ! 
The  friends  who  were  to  raise  the  pet  farmer  and 
agent  to  honour  and  affluence?    The  very  same. 

This  is  the  story.  That  terrible  storm,  at  the 
very  moment  when  Felix  was  exulting  in  his 
brilliant  prospects,  was  destroying  the  fairest  hope 
of  his  heart,  and  laying  low  in  irrecoverable  ruin  his 
splendid  corn-field  and  all  the  produce  of  his  farm. 
Yes;  the  wind  had  swept  over  it,  blasted  it,  laid 
it  low,  utterly  demolished  it.  Such  a  hurricane  had 
never  been  witnessed  before,  it  was  said.  People 
came  and  looked  at  the  scene  of  desolation ;  it  was 
quite  **a  sight  to  be  seen."  Some  pitied  Felix, 
some  blamed  him  for  not  having  reaped  his  com 
sooner;  some  hoped  it  would  take  down  his  con- 
sequence, and  make  bim  less  hard  on  other  folks 
than  he  had  grown  to  be  lately,  since  he  had  got  so 
great  with  the  Squire. 

'*  Perhaps,"  said  Farmer  Jones  of  the  "  Little  Hill," 
**he*ll  remember  the  grip  he  put  on  me  because  I 
€onldn*t  make  my  rent  up  sharp ;  he'll  find,  I  doubt, 
that  Sir  Blaoklock   has   no  fayourites   but   good 


payers ;  and  if  it's  true,  as  I'vo  heard,  that  he  looked 
to  this  field  for  a  luint  of  money,  why,  he's  like  to 
go  bankrupt — ^and  serve  him  right,  too  !  " 

There  were  echoes  of  Jones's  sentimept  froi|i 
various  quarters  :  nobody  likes  favourites ;  "  Envy 
is  as  rottonness  in  the  bones ;  who  can  at^nd  before 
it?" 

But  worse  than  this,  Squire  Withy  had  called, 
had  enured  into  the  extent  of  the  loss,  and,  on 
hearing  it,  had  lookod  very  grave,  and  even  sorrow- 
ful. After  enquiring  most  kindly  into  the  extent  of 
the  injuries  he  had  sustained,  "  I  hope,  Truefit,"  he 
said,  "  you  were  not  depending  on  this  year's  profits 
lor  meeting  your  liabilities  ?  " 

Felix,  whose  spirit  was  broken  down  by  his  sudden 
calamity,  said  most  mourn f.nly  that  he  was  afraid 
he  had  lost  nearly  everythiiif^ ;  for  his  little  savings 
in  the  bank  would  have  to  go  to  meet  expenses 
already  incurred;  adding  that  he  had  since  the 
storm  received  some  pressing  demands  fropi  creditors 
who  complained  of  having  suffered,  as  he  bad  done, 
great  loss  from  the  hurricane. 

Mr.  Withy  shook  his  head,  saying,  "  That's  the  worst 
of  embarking  on  such  a  business  without  a  capital. 
No  man  should  take  a  farm,  even  like  this,  without 
enough  to  stand  at  least  a  year's  losses;  losses  in 
farming  are  inevitable.  You  are  a  good  farmer,  and 
if  you  had  but  capital,  I  believe  ypu  would  do  great 
things  at  Witherstowe — I'm  very  sorry — very  sorry 
indeed  I" 

He  looked  as  if  he  could  have  cried.  Felix,  while 
he  thought  he  was  very  kind,  was  chilled  at  heart 
at  the  inference  he  felt  forced  to  draw  from  his 
words  respecting  Witherstowe. 

He  began,  after  a  struggle,  to  express  a  hope  that, 
by  industry  and  vigilance,  he  mi g lit  bo  able,  when 
his  health  was  restored,  to  recover  from  his  losses ; 
and  he  would  take  care  never  again  to  invest  so  Urge 
a  sum  in  one  venture,  alluding  to  his  corn-field, 
which  experience  had  shown  might  be,  by  causes 
utterly  impossible  to  furesee  and  avert,  a  total 
failure. 

The  Squire  smiled  a  sad  smile ;  he  fumbled  about 
in  his  pocket  as  he  answered,  "My  dear  Truefit, 
I  didn't  know  that  you  had  embarked  so  much  on 
that  corn-field ;  if  ever  you  do  recover  yourself,  take 
my  advice,  and  stick  to  agencies,  or  work  of  that 
kind!" 

Felix  grew  colder  and  colder  as  the  manner  of 
the  Squire,  portentous  even  in  its  kind  and  compas- 
sionate tone,  brought  the  truth  home  to  his  heart — 
he  had  lost  Witherstowe  I 

Yes,  he  had — ^and  not  only  so :  the  paper  which 
the  Squire  drew  from  his  pocket-book  and  presented 
to  him  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  notice  to 
quit  the  farm  he  was  in,  and  also  to  discharge  him 
from  his  agency. 

He  was  struck  dumb ;  he  had  not  a  word  to  say. 

"  It  seems  hard,  indeed,"  said  tho  Squire,  '*  and  I 
am  very  sorry  to  have  so  unpleasant  an  office; 
if  I  were  Sir  Blaoklock,  I  might  see  things  in  a 
dififerent  light ;  but  he  is  my  master  and  yours,  and 
the  only  way  is  to  submit  and  make  tho  best  of  it  I " 

This  was  the  substance  of  what  passed.  Mr. 
Withy  did  his  work  in  the  tenderest  way  he  could ; 
but  tho  work  was  done ! 

When  Felix  told  his  cousin  what  was  before  him, 
he  was  struck  at  her  serene  aspect ;  to  say  the  truth, 
she  was  not  taken  by  surprise.    Giles  had  furnished 
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her  with  the  floating  reports  of  what  was  at  hand ; 
and  she  well  knew  that  Felix  was  no  favourite 
among  the  tenants  over  whom  Mr.  Withy  had 
placed  him  as  his  sub-agent,  by  the  baronet's  per- 
mission. She  knew  also,  by  report,  that  Sir  Black- 
look  Sterne  was,  for  the  position  he  wanted  to 
maintain  in  the  county,  a  very  poor  man;  he 
could  not  afford  to  lose  a  penny  that  his  hungry 
purse  had  a  chance  of  swallowing ;  and  if  Felix  had 
but  known  it,  he  might  have  been  somewhat  consoled 
with  the  fact  that  a  baronet  put  to  his  shifts  to 
maintain  a  suitable  dignity  was  as  little  to  be 
envied  as  a  farmer  without  capital. 

But  no  balm  fell  on  his  wounded  spirit  as  he  lay 
on  the  sofa  looking  at  Ethelberga ! 

**  I'm  sure  I've  done  as  much  as  a  man  could  do ! " 
he  cried.  "  I've  sat  up  night  after  night,  writing 
letters  and  copying  accounts  for  the  Squire;  and 
I've  never  spared  labour  by  day ;  there  was  nothing 
I  wouldn't  have  done  to  satisfy  him — nothing !  I 
must  say  he  is  very  ungrateful." 

"Who?"  she  asked. 

"Well,  I  meant  the  Squire.  But  it's  the 
Baronet's  fault ;  as  he  said,  *  he  is  his  master.' " 

"  Like  master,  like  man  1 "  she  said,  cutting  off  her 
thread  and  rising  from  her  work,  which  she  had 
finished. 

"  Oh,  no !  I  know  the  Baronet  is  proud,  and  he 
is  too  fond  of  money  to  put  up  witJi  any  loss  easily ; 
I'm  sure  if  Mr.  Withy  had  been  in  his  place " 

"  He'd  have  done  the  same  I "  said  Miss  Berga. 
"  What  other  could  you  expect  from  the  world  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Withy  is  a  religious  man,"  said  Felix,  who 
could  not  forget  the  sweetness  of  his  manner  when 
he  told  him  of  his  hard  fate,  and  who  was  seduced 
into  hoping  for  some  advantage  from  him  yet. 

"  Bengious  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  His  religion 
suited  you,  cousin,  but  it  didn't  improve  yours." 

*f  You  never  heard  him  talk,"  Felix  argued. 

"Never  wanted;  I  know  his  ways,  and  I  can 
guess  at  his  talk.  It's  sure  to  be  like  that  of  the 
children  *  who  spake  half  in  the  speech  of  Ashdod,' 
so  they  couldn't  be  known  to  be  Jews ;  they  had 
the  church  for  mother,  and  Ashdod  and  Moab  and 
Ammon  for  father ;  how  could  they  speak  the  true 
langui^e  of  Jews  ?  It's  in  Nehemiah,  you  know," 
she  added,  seeing  that  he  did  jiot  understand  her. 

Squire  Withy  was  not  unduly  set  down  thus  as 
half  and  half;  he  made  a  very  proper  profession  of 
religion,  and  maintained  it  by  outward  observances ; 
he  kept  the  sabbath  to  a  certain  extent,  was  regular 
at  public  worship  when  not  hindered  by  important 
business,  had  family  prayer  when  it  was  quite 
convenient,  and  sternly  forbade  anything  like  pro- 
fanity among  those  he  employed ;  but  he  winked  at 
things  that  he  chose  to  esteem  as  indifferent,  which 
were,  however,  anything  but  indifferent  in  their 
effect  on  those  who  indulged  in  them.  She  was  also 
quite  right  in  her  judgment  as  to  her  cousin's 
declension  in  piety  having  been  brought  about  by 
his  patron's  influence  and  example ;  and  after  count- 
ing the  cost,  she  was  sure  that  Felix,  for  whom  she 
felt  much,  though  she  seemed  to  take  all  so  very 
easily,  had  had  a  narrow  escape  from  a  far  worse 
ruin  than  that  over  which  his  heart  was  breaking, 
in  having  been  driven    adrift  by  his  "  Moabite  j 


friends.*'    It  was  h6r  earnest  prayer  that  he  might 
be  brought  to  know  the  true  riches. 

When  they  quitted  the  farm,  which  Felix  had 
been  so  earnestly  desirous  to  change  for  one  of 
greater  extent  and  higher  valne,  they  went  into  a 
little  cottage,  till  he  could  look  round  and  "  fix  his 
future,"  as  Ethelberga  said.  She  refused,  now,  to 
leave  him,  though  he  begged  her  to  do  so,  "  No, 
cousin,  I'll  see  you  safe  through  this,  and  on  your 
legs  again,"  she  said,  "  and  then  I'll  gQ  to  uncle,  if 
you  wish  to  part  company," 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Squire  Withy,  although,  to  the  great  disappoint- 
ment of  Felix,  he  made  no  direct  enquiries  concern- 
ing him,  found  out,  by  what  Ethelberga  called 
"  hook  and  crook  ways,"  that  he  had  sunk  down  in 
utter  despair,  and  that  the  enerj^y  and  spirit  of 
enterprise  which  he  had  so  much  admired  and  valued 
in  him,  had  entirely  vanished. 

He  was  very  sorry,  and  declared  he  had  given 
him  credit  for  more  sense ;  but  when  he  discovered 
that  his  gloom  seemed  to  increase,  and  that  his 
health  was  failing  under  his  depression  and  the 
effect  of  the  injuries  he  had  sustained,  he  gave  up 
the  plan  he  had  formed  of  getting  him  appointed 
agent  for  another  gentleman  whose  property  lie 
superintended. 

"  A  man  who  plays  the  fool  in  this  way  must  be 
left  to  himself,"  he  said.  And  he  acted  on  this 
persuasion,  and  "  left  him  to  himself,"  sorry  that  "  ho 
would  be  a  fool,"  chiefly  because  by  it  he  had  lost  a 
very  useful  servant.  He  liked  people  that  prospered 
and  did  not  make  mistakes  and  get  into  trouble. 

Time  went  on,  and  if  Ethelbeiga  had  not  had 
strong  faith,  she  must  have  got  faint-hearted,  but 
with  her  trial  rose  her  strength,  and  it  was  with  a 
truly  royal  spirit  she  bore  the  burden  laid  on  her. 

"  Stai-s  at  midnight,  and  brightest  then,"  she 
would  say  to  the  desponding  Felix ;  but  the  most 
trying  part  of  her  trouble  was  the  dislike  with 
which  he  tunied  from  every  effort  she  made  to 
console  him,  especially,  it  seemed  to  her,  when  slio 
drew  the  comfort  she  offered  from  the  Bible. 

"  0  heart  of  man !  "  she  cried  one  night  after  a 
sharper  rebuff  than  usual,  "  who  can  say  *  Let  there 
be  light,'  but  One  alone  ?  "  And  she  asked  in  such 
prayer  as  the  Lord  loves  to  hear,  though  for  H»s 
own  gracious  reasons  He  may  forbear  to  answer  it 
at  once,  that  light  might  arise  in  that  dark  soul. 

"Whatever  comes  of  it,"  she  cried,  as  she  rose 
from  her  knees,  "  I'm  sure  that  prayer  has  gone  iijj 
straight  to  the  throne ;  and  now,  I've  done  all  I  can 
do ;  till  he's  got  the  faith  that  will  make  him  reason- 
able, I  can't  hope  to  see  him  turn  his  mind  to  what'.s 
to  be  settled.  And  there's  poor  Jemmy,  he's  lost 
his  'prenticeship  and  his  fine  college  too,  and  the 
money's  getting  very  short ;  sewing  is  slow  work, 
and  brings  in  but  a  poor  penny.  Never  mind,  it'll  al  I 
come  right — ^how,  I  can't  see;  but  right  it  will  come. 
I'm  as  sure  of  it  as  if  I  saw  it ;  I  feel  here,"  laying 
her  hand  on  her  heart,  "  my  eyes  will  be  opened  to 
see  the  well,  and  I  shall  be  singing  praiso  ft>i- 
'Beer-lahai-roi/''' 
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THE   NEW   LIFE. 


I. — THE  RISEN  CHRIST. 


NOT  without  significanoe  is  it,  that  the  Christiaii 
day  of  worship  hegins  the  week,  while  that  of 
the  Jew  ended  it.  '*  Six  days  shalt  thou  lahour,  and 
the  seventh  day  shalt  thou  rest,**  ran  the  primitive 
oommand.  The  first  day  now  commemorates  the 
beginning  of  God's  new  creation  in  a  redeemed  man- 
kind, the  rest  of  the  week  is  given  to  its  perfecting 
in  every  sphere  of  human  duty — such  is  the  plan 
of  the  Christian  practice.  We  which  have  believed 
do  enter  into  rest,  the  rest  of  union  with  the  power 
which  wrought  in  Christ  Jesus,  when  it  raised  Him 
from  the  dead.  Let  us,  then,  ponder  how  that  power 
manifested  itself  in  its  first  displays  after  the  breaking 
of  the  bands  of  death,  that  from  them  we  may  judge 
how  it  is  acting  now  in  his  Resurrection. 

Victorions  over  the  enemy  that  had  hitherto 
vanquished  every  son  of  man,  how  awful  must  be 
the  mien,  how  dread  the  advance  of  the  mighty 
Conqueror.  What  signs  bears  He  of  the  struggle 
with  the  foe?  how  will  He  mark  his  triumphal 
progress?  Yet,  if  He  be  the  Son  of  God,  as  well 
as  Son  of  man,  will  not  gentleness  and  quietness 
mark  his  way  still  ?  For  the  might  wherewith  He 
has  been  ever  working  to  subdue  all  things  unto 
Himself  is  one  that  draws  instead  of  appalling; 
that  is  silent  instead  of  startling  in  its  workings. 

If,  again,  we  had  asked,  not  only  how  will  He 
appear,  but  to  whom  will  He  appear,  could  we 
have  ventured  the  answer  that  the  facts  declare? 
There  were  men  who  had  companied  with  Him  in 
his  brief  ministry,  but  of  them  one  had  accomplished 
the  will  of  his  bitterest  foes  in  betraying  Him, 
another  had  joined  in  the  wild  curses  of  tnese  foes — 
all  had  fled  before  their  face.  Not  to  them,  at  least, 
will  He  retuTD,  now  that  the  hour  of  his  glory  is 
oome ;  or  if  it  be  to  them,  well  may  they  tremble 
at  the  meed  of  jast  judgment  his  presence  will  bring. 
Oh,  fathomless,  surely,  beyond  all  its  other  manifes- 
tations appears  the  tenderness  which  led  our  Lord 
to  seek  at  onoe  the  fellowship  of  that  scattered  band 
of  his  disciples  I  to  seek  it,  not  to  condemn,  but  to 
restore ;  not  to  destroy,  but  to  console.  For  them 
He  could  delay  the  ascension  to  the  angels  who 
waited  for  Him ;  for  them  delay  even  that  return  to 
the  Father  of  which  He  had  spoken  with  such 
longing.  **  Te  are  they  which  have  continued  with 
me  in  my  temptations ;"  and  sadly  as  they  had 
Med  at  the  last  to  realise  that  honour,  to  them 
would  be  given  the  first  assurance  of  his  victory. 
ISot  their  fickleness,  not  their  fiedthleesness,  had 
been  able  to  alienate  Him  from  them.  The  glory  of 
the  Licarnate  Lord  shines  here  with  fulness  as 
bright  as  when  He  first  left  the  bosom  ef  the  Father 
to  tabernacle  with  men.  '^Having  loved  his  own 
whioh  were  in  the  world,  He  loved  them  unto  the 


end."    To  those  words  the  appearances  after  the 
Besurreotion  set  the  seal. 

Beyond  imagining  is  the  sympathy  they  reveal 
with  us  in  our  common  week-day  life,  and  the 
succour  and  the  grace  with  which  He  visits  it.  As  the 
sayings  on  the  cross,  in  their  marvellous  tenderness 
and  self-forgetfulness,  fitly  embody  the  whole  spirit 
of  Christ*s  earthly  Hfe,  so  do  these  resurrection 
utterances  seem  to  sum  up  that  fulness  of  blessing 
which  He  is  shedding  forth  in  his  life  in  heaven. 
They  declare  Him  to  be  emphatically  the  Good 
Shepherd,  who  knoweth  his  sheep,  and  calleth  them 
by  name.  For  there  is  in  them  an  adaptation  to 
individual  needs  and  peculiarities,  a  sacred  closeness 
of  conmiunion,  unmatched  even  in  the  records  of 
that  Divine  life. 

Let  us  take,  as  typical  of  the  whole,  the  instanoes 
of  the  appearances,  for  the  sake  of  single  individuals, 
of  which  we  have  full  records. 

In  the  first  hours  of  resurrection  Christ  meets 
Peter.  The  smgel-messengers  had  spoken  but  in 
sympathy  with  their  Lord's  heart,  "Go,  tell  his 
disciples,  and  Peter,'*  As  His  last  prayer  before 
his  death  had  been  "  Father,  forgive  them,"  so,  on 
rising  again,  his  first  words  are  an  assurance  of 
tender  pardoning. 

The  Master  sought  His  faUen  disciple,  and,  in 
words  known  to  none  else,  raised  him  up.  The  rest 
could  wait  till  the  evening  to  behold  Hun ;  Peter  is 
not  left  to  his  sorrow  one  hour  longer  than  needful. 
Silence  like  that  in  which  aU  beyond  the  mere  fact 
of  the  interview  is  left,  alone  befits  thoughts  of  its 
teaching.  Not  less  tenderly  does  the  next  manifes- 
tation teU  of  joy  and  satisfaction  for  hopeless  yet 
seeking  love.  To  meet  a  woman's  longing  the  Lord 
reveals  Himself — ^how  simply,  yet  how  fully.  A 
name — a  response  I  Can  joy  go  beyond  them  ?  That 
name  meant,  as  aU  Hving  words  do  mean,  what  is 
deeper  than  thought.  Life  sums  itself  up  for  each 
of  us  in  the  utterance  of  a  name.  To  be  called  by 
name — ^it  is  the  recognition  of  the  sacred  and 
inscrutable  personality  that  cuts  off  one  being  from 
all  other  beings.  In  her  loneliness  and  sorrow,  this 
woman  hears  her  name  sppken,  as  only  He  who  had 
given  her  back  her  womanhood  could  speak  it.  She 
answers,  "  Eabboni." 

Thomas,  not  anguish-stricken  like  Peter,  not  with 
tears  of  desolation  like  Mary,  but  with  the  despe- 
ration of  despair  and  disappointment,  utters  his 
demand  for  a  revelation  to  be  taken  hold  of.  Christ 
denies  not  even  that.  The  test  is  offered,  but  there 
is  no  touch — only  a  cry,  *•  My  Lord  and  my  God." 
Thomas,  too,  is  called  by  his  name.  The  <  atience 
and  knowledge  and  love  of  his  Lord,  iit»*  tb<*  s  :ii'  ^  . 
asked  for,  conquered  him.  r-^  t 
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Are  these  to  us  mere  faded  records  of  a  bye-gone 
time?  Strangely  familiar  ere  the  forty  days  had 
passed  must  the  disciples  have  grown  with  the 
sense  of  their  Master's  oontiniial  presence.  In 
mercy  to  them  and  to  us  this  time  of  stldden  glimpses 
and  as  sudden  vanishings  was  given  as  preparation 
for  the  hour  when  faith  only  could  see  Him.  The 
transition-state  did  its  work  ;  in  proof  of  this, 
contrast  the  feelings  of  the  disciples  after  the 
crucifixion,  and  after  the  ascension.  JTicft  they 
had  wept  and  lamented ;  "  We  trusted  that  it  had 
been  He  who  should  have  redeemed  Israel."  They 
had  sought  their  Master,  but  with  no  hope  save  of 
finding  and  doing  honour  to  his  lifeless  remains. 
Nov}\  iheir  eyes  are  turned,  not  downwards  into  a 
grave,  but  upwards  to  a  throne.  For  sighs  we  tiow 
have  songs;  for  despair,  joy.  "They  returned  to 
Jerusalem  with  great  joy,  and  were  continually  in 
the  temple,  praising  and  blessing  God."     His  promise 


had  been  fulfiilled,  **  I  will  see  you  again,  and  your 
heart  shall  rejoice,  and  your  joy  no  man  taketh 
from  you  I"  The  outward  reality  was  blit  the  type 
and  pledge  of  an  inner  manifestation,  that  shall  be 
consummated  in  an  unending  fellowship.  May  it 
not  be  that,  in  the  very  hour  of  death,  the  tearing 
asunder  of  all  that  hindered  the  soul's  apprehension 
makes  audible  a  voice  heard  but  indistinctly  by 
flesh -enclosed  ears  ?  In  the  clear  dawn  of  that  day 
of  the  Lord,  the  open  vision  will  surely  come. 
There  will  be  a  name,  and  its  answer,  for  the  unfold- 
ing of  which  eternity  itself  niay  but  suffice.  The 
tears  that  the  sight  of  angels  could  not  dry  are 
wiped  away  trhdn  the  Master  ii^  come,  and  c^leth 
for 'us.  So  Love  lingers,  waiting  an  eternal  recogni- 
tion on  the  resurrection  morning  in  the  garden  of  the 
Lord,  whei^  even  How  the  Bisen  Otie  stands  at  her 
sidC)  her  eyes  too  often  gazing  tearfdlly  into  the 
empty  sepulchrei  instead  of  into  his  glorified  face. 

C.  B.  L, 


INCIDBKTS  OP  A  JOURNEY  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

BT  TBB  BET.  W.  UBWICK,  H.A. 
r.  —  THE     ATLANTIC     VOYAGE. 


DEAR  reader,  you  know  that  the  Jews,  besides  the 
weekly  Sabbath  had  a  Sabbatical  year.  *'  Six 
years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  field,  and  six  years  thou  shalt 
prune  thv  vineyard,  and  gather  in  the  fruit  thereof; 
but  in  the  seventh  year  shall  be  a  Sabbath  of  rest 
unto  the  land,  a  Sabbath  for  the  Lord ;  thou  shalt 
neither  tow  thy  field,  nor  prune  thy  vineyard  "  (Lev. 
XXV.  3, 4).  A  whole  year  was  thus  kept  as  a  year  of 
rest  for  the  land,  and  therefore  of  rest  likewise  for 
the  tillers  of  the  land.  Now  a  Sabbatical  year  is  a 
very  good  idea  for  the  hard-workers,  especially  the 
bram-workei-s  of  our  country,  and  most  of  all  for 
those  whose  vocation  it  is  to  work  on  Sundays  as 
well  as  week-days,  to  work  harder  on  Sundays  than 
any  other  day.  I  don't  mean  a  year  of  idleness,  but 
a  year  of  rest.  My  late  father,  Dr.  Urwick  of  Dul3lin, 
was  a  hard  worker,  and  once,  when  thoroughly  worn 
with  toil  and  knocked  up,  he  went  to  Sir  Philip 
Crampton,  the  eminent  physician,  for  advice.  "  Rest 
is  what  you  want,"  said  the  doctor,  "  you  must  get 
away."  "  I  can't  at  present,"  replied  my  father, "  it  is 
impossible ;  I  have  so  much  to  do."  Still  the  doctor 
persibted,  "  1  can  do  nothing  for  you,  my  dear  sir  ; 
you  must  have  rest  and  change."  '*  Do  write  me  a 
prescription,"  urged  my  father.  So  Sir  Philip  turned 
to  his  desk,  and  in  due  form  wrote  and  signed  the 
prescription,  '*  Cut  and  run,"  and  handed  it  laugh- 
ingly to  his  patient.  Well,  my  father  did  "  cut  and 
run,^'  and  came  home  at  the  end  of  a  few  Sabbatical 
months  another  man. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  a  Sabbatical 
year,  a  Sabbatical  year  of  travel  round  the  world. 
As  far  back  as  I  can  remember  I  had  to  work  hard. 
And  during  school  and  college  days,  though  I  had 
my  holidays — not  nearly  so  many  as  boys  now  have 
— it  was  m  the  main  the  same  story,  hard  work. 
The  same  has  been  true  of  my  ministerial  life  for 
Sve-and-twenty  years ;  work  has  been  my  element. 
So  it  was  down  to  the  middle  of  the  year  1878.  I 
was  then  just  completing  the  translation  of  Cremer's 


**  Lexicon  of  New  Testament  Greek,"  a  very  laborious 
but  pleasant  and  instructive  occupation,  when  Provi- 
dence opened  the  way  for  a  good  long  holiday.  My 
companion  in  travel  Was  a  sister-in-law  juHt  re- 
covered from  a  severe  attack  of  fever,  caught  in  the 
prosecution  of  her  ptx>fession  a^  nurse  in  one  of  the 
District  Homes  of  London.  Change  and  travel, 
especially  by  >jea,  ^ere  recommended  to  her,  and  it 
was  airanged  for  us  to  take  a  journey  together. 
America  was  first  spoken  of ;  we  both  wished  to  visit 
the  United  States ;  but  when  in  our  plans  we  came 
to  San  i^rancisoo,  the  thought  was  started,  "  When 
we  are  so  far  round,  why  not  cross  the  Pacific  and 
come  back  the  other  way  ?  "  My  boys  were  at  school, 
my  girls  old  enough  to  be  companions  to  their  mother, 
and  my  good  wife  bravely  gave  me  leave.  So  we 
decided  to  start,  but  not  to  fetter  ourselves  with  any 
"  through  tickets"  j  we  kept  ourselves  free  to  return 
at  any  point,  so  that  oUr  proceeding  fh>m  stage  to 
stage,  and  especially  our  sailing  from  San  Francisco, 
depended  on  the  telegrams  we  received  f^om  home. 
The  telegraph  companies  in  London  registered  my 
wife's  name  and  address,  giving  for  my  use  in  the 
messages  the  word  "  Urbanity  " ;  they  usually  give 
you  a  word  beginning  with  the  letters  of  your  name. 
Thus,  instead  of  a  long  London  address  I  had  to  send 
simply  the  word  "  Urbanity,"  and  the  telegram  waa 
delivered  safely  and  directly  to  my  wife.  This 
arrangement  is  important  when  you  have  to  pay 
from  five  to  ten  shillings  a  \rotd.  In  the  good 
providence  of  God  at  every  stage  I  received  and  was 
able  to  send  the  message  ''all  weil,"  and  now  that 
the  joUmey  is  completed,  and  I  am  com^  home  again, 
and  find  all  well  at  hbme,  my  purpose  is  to  give  in 
these  papers  some  incidetitB  of  my  joumey. 

My  chief  aim  as  a  minister,  all  tlmnigh  my  toui 
was  to  see  and  learn  \rliat  I  cotild  of  schools  and 
colleges,  and  missions,  while  my  sistei'-in-lAVs  mail 
interest  was  in  hoa^itals  4nd  nursing  institutions. 
All  the  journey  round  I  have  seen  the  work  of  Chrisi 
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in  its  Tarious  departments ;  and  it  is  in  this  aspect 
that  I  propose  to  recall  some  of  its  incidents  in  these 


Now  that  I  look  back  upon  it,  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  whole  seems  to  have  been  the  making  up 
of  one*8  mind  to  go.  But  given  the  time  and  given 
the  money,  nine  months  of  the  one,  and  five  hundred 
pounds  sterling  of  the  other,  no  journey  is  easier  or 
safer  than  a  tour  round  the  world.  The  one  long  link 
in  the  chain  is  the  Pacific  voyage  of  5,000  miles  and 
twenty  days ;  but  this,  like  all  the  voyages  of  the 
iournoy,  forms  a  salutary  pause  and  time  of  repose 
between  the  sight-seeing  of  the  New  World  and  the 
Bight-teeing  of  the  Old.  Writing  the  preface  and 
despatching  the  last  proofs  of  the  lexicon  on  the 
Wednesday,  I  embarked  with  my  companion  on 
board  the  "  Grermanic,"  White  Star  Line,  on  Thursday, 
the  8th  of  August,  1878.  Thus  began  my  Sabbatical 
year.  It  was  a  sudden  and  a  perfect  change.  Instead 
of  the  foul-smelling,  stufify  cabins,  and  crippling 
berths,  with  which  my  channel  trips  were  associated, 
I  found  a  giant  ship  of  5,000  tons,  a  floating  palace, 
with  wide  staircase,  spacious  saloon,  and  airy  state- 
rooms. The  saloon  of  the  "  Germanic"  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  ship,  where  the  motion  is  least  felt.  The 
ventilation  throughout  is  admirable.  We  were  two 
hundred  and  fifty  cabin  passengers  on  board,  and  all 
could  sit  down  to  meals  together.  Electric  bells  are 
over  each  berth,  and  instead  of  calling  **  steward,"  you 
touch  the  bell  and  he  waits  upon  you.  The  Atlantic 
is  a  tempestuous  ocean,  but  the  steamers  are  planned 
and  strongly  built  with  this  in  view,  and  the  motion 
is  much  less  and  easier  than  on  board  a  channel 
boat. 

The  cabin  passengers  were  mostly  Americans 
returning  from  the  raris  Exhibition,  and  I  found 
them  most  agreeable  and  obliging.  One  morning  I 
Bald  to  an  American,  a  lawyer  from  San  Francisco, 
who  invited  me  to  visit  him,  "  Well,  we  are  getting 
on  admirably,  ate  we  not?"  "Ah,"  he  rejoined, 
"that  is  just  the  difference  between  the  English 
and  the  Americans.  You  say  '  getting  on ';  we  say 
*  going  ahead.'  "  Your  seat  at  table  assigned  you  by 
the  purser  is  a  matter  of  some  importance.  The 
great  event  of  each  day  at  sea  is  the  putting  up  of 
the  log  immediately  after  the  noon  observations 
taken  hj  the  oaptain  and  officers.  The  log  tells 
you  where  you  are,  how  many  miles  have  been  run, 
and  how  many  are  still  before  you.  A  printed 
paper  is  given  to  each  passenger,  containing  a  list 
of  the  passengers  and  a  map  of  the  route,  and  a 
table  for  the  log.  There  is  much  to  learn  in  the 
vessel  itself.  Instead  of  the  old-fashioned  wheel, 
with  half-a-dosen  sailors  toiling  at  it,  all  the  steering 
is  silently  done  in  the  middle  of  the  ship  by  means 
of  a  steam  en^ne  which  works  the  helm,  and  which 
in  turn  is  set  in  motion  either  for  port  or  starboard 
by  a  small  wheel  that  a  child  could  turn.  This  wheel 
is  in  the  Bteering-house  on  the  bridge,  hung  round 
with  charts  and  protected  from  the  weather,  and 
immediately  behind  is  a  cabin  for  the  captain,  who 
thus  may  be  always  within  call.  There  were  four 
hundred  steerage  passengers  on  board,  and  I  did  not 
think  the  accommcxiation  as  good  in  proportion  to  the 
fetes  for  them  as  for  the  cabin  passengers.  Eveiy- 
thing,  hdwever,  was  neat,  airy,  and  comfortable  in 
the  little  hospital.  The  chief  engineer — a  Scotchman, 
of  course — ^veiy  sententious,  relaxed  one  day  into 
an  offer  to  show  us  the  engines  and  the  fires.     He 


might  well  be  solemn,  for  the  sight  was  awful. 
Thirty- two  huge  fires  roaring  night  and  day  in  the 
heart  of  our  ship  !  here  was  the  secret  of  our  fifteen 
knots  an  hour.  But  the  ris^  of  fire  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  All  about  the  furnaces  is  iron ;  the  ship, 
too,  is  built  in  compartments,  and  the  appliances 
for  extinguishing  fire  are  numerous.  As  is  usual 
on  each  voyage,  the  alarm  of  fire  was  given  one 
morning,  the  passengers  being  advised  of  it  before- 
hand, and  in  a  few  seconds  every  man  was  at  his 
post,  and  hoses  were  playing  through  the  ports  and 
from  the  deck  into  the  sea  on  both  sides  the  ship. 
As  to  icebergs,  the  engineer  has  a  thermometer 
registering  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  as  the 
ship  travels  on,  and  nas  orders  to  stop  her  if  there 
be  a  sudden  fall — a  sure  indication  of  neighbouring 
ice.  All  icebergs  which  are  seen  by  any  steamer 
are  noted  and  reported  on  her  arrival,  and  a  record 
of  them,  with  their  exact  positions,  is  furnished  to 
each  captain.  The  alternations  of  heat  and  cold  as 
you  approach  America  are  very  striking ;  you  cross 
successive  rivers  of  ice- water  flowing  south  parallel 
with  the  coast  line. 

The  ocean  itself  was  the  source  of  continual 
interest  and  variety.  Its  ever-changing  shades  of 
colour  from  light  green  to  deep  blue,  the  resistless 
force  and  beauty  of  the  white  crests  of  the  waves 
coming  bang  against  the  bow  or  splash  upon  the 
deck;  its  sea-fowl,  the  gulls  that  accompanied  us 
as  scavengers,  an  occasional  whale,  but  above  all, 
the  majestic  sweep  of  its  mighty  billows,  were 
objects  of  never-failing  wonder.  There  is  some- 
thing very  solemn  and  very  soothing  in  a  Sunday  on 
board  ship.  The  officers  and  men,  in  parade  dress, 
are  all  marshalled  on  the  quarterdeck  and  inspected 
by  the  captain,  each  answering  to  his  name  at  the 
roll  call,  and  after  this,  service  is  held  in  the  saloon. 
In  compliance  with  the  captain's  request  I  read  the 
prayers  of  the  English  Church  with  appropriate 
lesbons,  and  preached  a  short  and  simple  sermon. 
The  ship  was  heaving  considerably,  and  I  had  to 
hold  on  to  a  firmly-fixed  chair.  The  solemnity  of 
worship  in  mid  ocean  is  impressive.  There  was  a 
piano  on  board,  and  my  sister-in-law  played  the 
tunes.  We  felt  an  appropriateness  as  the  vessel 
rolled  while  wo  sang  the  well-known  words  of 
Charles  Wesley : 

**  JesuB,  loTor  of  my  eoul. 
Let  me  to  Thj  bosom  fly. 
While  tlio  nearer  waters  roll, 
WbUe  tbe  tempest  stUl  is  high. 
Hide  me,  O  my  Sayioar,  hide. 
Till  the  storm  of  life  be  past: 
Safe  iuto  the  liaven  gaido, 
O  receive  my  soul  at  last." 


II.— NEW  YORK. 

How  refreshing  to  see  green  again  after  an  eight 
days'  ocean  voyage!  From  Qneenstown,  which 
was  our  last  land  and  true  startini^-point  for  the 
ocean,  to  Sandy  Hook  (eighteen  miles  from  New 
York)  is  2,783  knots,  and  we  made  the  journey  in 
seven  days  eighteen  hours,  and  had  fine  weather  all 
the  way  across.  The  first  land  we  see  is  the  low- 
lying  land  of  Long  Island  on  our  right  or  starboard 
bow.     We  meet  several  ships  coming  down  cliannel 
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from  New  York,  all  sail  set.  The  medical  and 
custom-house  officers  come  aboard,  and  we  pause  in 
our  course  while  the  passengers  one  by  one  make 
the  necessary  declarations  as  to  health  and  luggage. 
Soon  we  are  steaming  north  through  the  Narrows, 
having  Staten  Island  on  the  left  and  Long  Island 
on  the  right,  and  at  this  point,  when  New  York 
city  comes  into  view,  the  panorama  is  glorious.  I 
thought  it  by  far  the  finest  harbour  I  had  seen. 
The  wide  stretch  of  clear  blue  water  presenting  a 


afternoon,  and  after  a  tedious  delay  and  much  noisy 
confusion  in  getting  baggage  through  the  custom- 
house, we  were  jolted  through  dingy  streets  to  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel. 

On  week-days  the  city  presents  a  lively  scene 
of  noisy  traffic  and  hasty  movement.  A  lightness 
of  walk  and  jauntiness  of  manner  characterise 
the  New  Yorker.  The  Elevated  Railway,  which 
runs  the  full  length  of  the  city  from  north  to 
south,    is   airy,   light,    quiet,   and  easy   of  access; 

a  great  improvement 
upon  our  choky  under- 
ground. But  raised  fif- 
teen feet  from  the  ground 
and  on  a  level  with  the 
second  floors  of  the  houses, 
into  which  you  can  see,  it 
darkens  and  spoils  the 
streets  which  it  traverses. 
From  the  top  of  the  Equit- 
able Insurance  House,  in 
Broadway,  we  had  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  and  New  Jersey- 
The  sky  was  gloriously 
clear  and  sunny,  and  the 
city,  clear  out  and  bright, 
was  parted  by  Ithe  bine 
waters  of  East  River  and 
the  Hudson,  with  fringes 
of  shipping,  warehouses 
and  public  buildin  gs  tower- 
ing high  and  decked  with 


surface 
of  forty 
square 
mile  s» 
the  hills 
oil  citlit^r 
mdcstud- 
ded  with 
trees  and  villas  and  park  lands,  and  the  city,  with 
its  fringes  of  shipping,  rising  majestic  from  the 
waters,  and  lit  up  with  the  bright  clear  sunshine, 
made  up  a  picture  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  was 
Saturday,  and  the  river  steamers  and  ferries  were 
plying  iri  every  direction,  bearing  the  holiday  folk 
to  various  country  and  sea  resorts.  The  Saturday 
afternoon  holiday  is  very  general  in  New  York,  and 
no  city  is  so  well  oflf  for  pleasant  watering  places  at 
hand.     We  steamed  into  dock  about  three  in  the 


while  the  harbonr, 
bounded  by  green  and 
wooded  hills,  lay  spread 
out  before  us.  We  stopped 
some  days  with  the  family 
of  thg  late  Dr.  Spragae, 
at  Flushing,  Lone  Island, 
amid  the  cool  vfllas,  and 
shady  lanes,  and  fiiU- 
leaved  trees  that  furnish 
country  homes  for  the 
citizens.  Dr.  Spraeue,  the 
well-known  and  highly- 
esteemed  Presbyterian 
minister,  resident  in  Al- 
bany so  many  years,  and 
author  of  many  valuable 
works,  my  father's  friend 
and  miae,  was  a  great  collector  of  autographs,  and 
lias  left  behind  him  the  finest  collection  in  the  States. 
It  -was  my  privilege  to  spend  a  morning  in  his 
study  full  of  cages  or  cubicles  reaching  from  floor 
to  coiling,  each  containing  carefully  arranged 
aiitograpli  IrtterB  of  all  the  presidents  and  officers 
of  the  state  and  Benators,  from  Washington  down- 
wards, of  the  clergy  of  each  church  and  country 
from  Luther  and  l^e  Mathers,  besides  those  of  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe  for  centuries,  and  dramatic, 
scientific,  and  literary  celebrities  all  tiie  world  over. 
The  collection  is  valued  at  five  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  and  negotiations  are  on  foot  for  its  purchase 
by  the  United  States  Government.  Dr.  Spragne 
was  indefatigable  to  the  last  in  his  zest  for  auto- 
graphs. Upon  receiving  from  me  one  of  F.  W. 
Eobertson's  sermon  notes,  he  wrote  saying  that 
the  autograph  found  him  ill  in  bed,  but  its  arrival 
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had  such  an  exhilarating  effect  that  he  was  np 
forthwith  and  in  the  midst  of  his  collection,  happy 
as  a  kiDg.  For  many  years  an  eloqnent  preacher, 
he  was  laid  aside  from  pnhlic  work  throngn  loss  of 
teeth,  jio  dentist  being  able  so  to  supply  the  lack 
88  to  enable  him  freely  to  articulate.  His  case  was 
worse  than  that  of  Lord  Brougham,  who  once,  when 
speaking  at  one  of  the  Social  Science  Congress 
meetings,  paused,  having  some  trouble  with  his  arti- 
ficial teeth,  and  in  a  pleasant  way  remarked,  *'  These 
things  are  the  first  to  trouble  us  in  the  world,  and 
they  are  the  last ;"  and  then,  after  a  few  minutes' 
rest,  coolly  went  on  again.  The  American  dentists, 
clever  as  they  are,  failed  to  supply  Dr.  Sprague  so 
as  to  enable  him  to  preach,  and  hence  his  retired 
borne  amid  his  autographs  at  Flushing. 

Sunday  in  New  York  is  better  keipt  than  in 
London.  The  Protestants  are  for  the  most  part 
stricter  Sabbatarians,  and  the  old  Puritan  element, 
in  all  its  simple  firmness,  is  still  strong.  There  is 
a  strong  Foreign  and  Roman  Catholic  element ;  but 
the  Roman  Catholics  observe  reverently  the  first 
half  of  the  day.  Broadway  on  Sunday  morning  is 
empty  and  quiet,  and  Fifth  Avenue  is  as  still  as  the 
qniet  streets  and  squares  in  the  new  part  of  Edin- 
hnrgh.  There  are  several  beautiful  churches  in 
Fifth  Avenue,  but  as  it  was  summer  time  many  of 
these  were  closed.  There  are  three  Presbyterian 
diurches  here,  that  of  Dr.  John  Hall  being  the 
largest,  a  Tery  beautiful  building,  but  at  this  time 
closed,  for  the  three  congregations  combine  in  the 
summer,  their  numbers  being  reduced,  and 
worship  together  now  in  one  place,  now  in 
another.  On  this  Sunday,  service  was  held 
in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  a  costly 
huilding  and  gorgeously  fitted,  carpeted  and 
cushioned  throughout,  books  and  fans  pro- 
vided for  all.  llie  fans  seem  strange  and 
distracting,  but  they  are  necessary  in  hot 
weather,  and  are  used  alike  by  men  apd 
women,  minister  and  people.  The  organ 
was  beautifully  played,  and  the  ^singing,  led 
hy  two  professionals  without  a  choir,  was 
spirited  and  reverential.  The  sermon  was 
read,  a  thoughtful  and  earnest  discourse. 
At  the  head  of  Fifth  Avenue,  towards  the 
north,  and  towering  over  the  city,  rises  the 
new  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  a  command- 
ing structure  of  white  marble,  but  not  yet 
finished.  Over  the  central  dooiw^ay  is  the 
triple  crown,  with  the  words  *^  Claudit  et 
apmi,"t.«.,"  He  (the  pope)  shuts  and  opens." 
A  fine  Sunday  afternoon  sees  the  Central 
Park,  north  of  the  city,  thronged  with 
people  on  foot  or  driving. 

Another  place  of  Sunday  resort  is  that 
great    "city    of    the    dead"    Greenwood 
Cemetery,    on   an    elevated    ridge    above 
Brooklyn,  containing  five  hundred  acres  of 
heautifully  hilly  and  undulating  land,  and 
with  its  300,000  silent  inhabitants.     The 
high  entrance-gate  is  pointed    Gothic  of 
red  sandstone,  and  finely  carved  with  four 
large  bas-reliefs :  1.  The  burial  of  Christ,  with  the 
motto,  "He  tasted  death  for  every  man;"    2.  The 
raising  of  the  widow's  son,  with  the  motto,  "  Weep 
Xiot;"    3.  The  raising  of  Lazarus,  with  the  words, 
"Come  forth;"  and  4.  The  resurrection  of  Christ, 
with  the  textt  *•  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life." 


These  are  surrounded  by  four  figures.  Faith,  Hope, 
Memory,  and  Love.  There  are  several  miles  of  drives 
in  the  cemetery,  and  almost  countless  walks  and  bye- 
paths,  now  shady  and  secluded,  now  leading  up  to 
some  point  where  the  harbour  and  the  city  come  into 
view.  The  monuments  are  very  varied  and  costly. 
Perhaps  the  finest  is  that  of  Charlotte  Cauda,  a  girl 
of  seventeen,  who  died  the  night  before  her  wedding- 
day,  and  whose  fortune  has  been  spent  upon  her 
tomb,  consisting  of  a  circle  of  beautiful  statues.  The 
Eoman  Catholic  authorities  instituted  a  lawsuit  in 
hopes  to  gain  possession  of  this  tomb,  but  the  verdict 
gave  them  only  the  corpse,  and  that  they  have  left 
where  it  is.  There  is  also  the  grave  of  Morse,  the 
inventor  of  the  telegraph;  a  handsome  tomb  in 
memory  of  the  men  of  the  Fire  Brigade  who  perished 
in  their  efiforfs  to  save  life  in  the  New  York  fire,  on 
the  summit  of  which  is  a  fireman  in  bronze  with  a 
little  child  in  his  arms,  carrying  it  out  of  the  flames ; 
and  a  monument  to  one  of  the  New  York  pilots  who 
lost  his  life  in  endeavouring  to  reach  a  ship  in  a 
storm,  erected  by  his  brother  pilots,  can  be  seen 
from  ships  passing  the  bay.  Perhaps  the  most 
touching  of  tme  monuments  is  that  erected  on  Battle 
Hill,  by  the  city  of  New  York,  in  memory  of  the 
enlisted  men  of  her  regiments  who  died  in  the  war 
for  coimtry  and  freedom,  that  ended  in  the  liberation 
of  the  slaves.  A  noble  shaft  rises  in  the  centre,  and 
figures  at  the  four  corners  represent  the  four  branches 
of  the  service,  infantry,  artillery,  cavalry,  engineers. 
There  are  also  bas-reliefs  representing  four  soenes  in 
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the  history  of  war,  the  departure,  the  battle,  the 
wounded,  and  the  burial.  Many  other  monuments 
with  their  inscriptions  tell  not  only  the  long  death 
record  of  that  war,  but  the  depth  of  the  conviction 
among  the  citizens,  written  in  tears  and  blood,  that 
it  was  a  war  for  hearth  and  home,  for  country,  and 
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for  liberty.  Close  to  tlie  cemetery  is  ri-ospeot  Pfttk, 
and  a  boaiitlfttl  drive  leads  on  to  Coney  Island  and 
Now  Brighton  Beacli,  a  charming  resork,  bnt  wholly 
dc-stitute  of  tile  privacy  and  quiet  which  the  weary 
toiler  needs  on  the  day  of  rest. 


epEciAtj  piiovi1>Unce3. 


%\lt  ©rpl^ans* 


"DESIDE  an  open  grave  they  stand — 
•*-'     The  joys  that  brighten  cliiUlhood's  hottrs 
Have  faded,  like  the  drooping  flowers 
They  carry  in  each  listlea  hand. 

Childhood  eclipsed  ere  well  begun, 
They  look  around  with  older  eyes; 
Greyer  liave  grown  the  summer  skies, 
More  coldly  shines  the  summer  sun. 

And  life  is  now  a  desert  wide, 
Since  God  retakes  the  gifts  He  gave ; 
The  stroke  that  fills  their  mother's  grave 
Has  emptied  all  the  world  beside. 

Mysterious  seems  that  providence 
"Which  such  a  cruel  grief  imparts, 
And  fills  such  young  and  tender  hearts 
"Witli  grief  so  poignant  and  intense. 

And  tried  by  reason's  test  alone, 
No  Father's  love  herein  we  know: 
The  children  asked  for  bread,  and,  lo. 
Be  gives  a  stone— ii  churchyard  stone! 

But  He  who  took  the  children  up 
And  placed  His  hand  on  each  young  head. 
Will  surely  give  that  heavenly  bread. 
Though  steeped  in  sorrow's  bitter  cup. 

His  aim  is  still  to  save  and  bless, 
And  chastisement  itself  shall  prove 
That  He  is  still  the  God  of  love» 
And  Father  of  the  fatherless. 

And  surely  o'er  the  churchyard  sod 
The  flowers  of  hope  shall  tre^f  wave— 
AVho  stands  beside  an  typen  grave 
Is  not  so  very  far  ttom  Godl 

Angus  M.  Mackat. 


'  Hk  sighed,  till  he  heard  the  waning  wor^ 
Shall  it  profit  thee  when  it  ifew  thy  Lord? 
Earth  bore  the  thorns  that  pierced  Hie  brow, 
Should  it  yield  thee  unfading  flowers  now? 
Thou  wilt  find,  some  fleeting  seasons  gone, 
A  spot  of  earth  that  is  all  thine  own ; 
And  none  will  contend  for  thy  dark  abode 
When  thy  spirit  is  gone  to  rejoin  its  God. 
'Tis  dark,  but  thy  Saviour  hath  shared  it  too; 
'Twas  the  only  spot  He  could  find  below. 
And  His  home  in  heaven  is  for  thee  to  sliare— 
Pass  lightly  on  till  thoa  join  II im  there." 

Oabolinx:  Fuv. 


SPECIAL  PEOVIDENCES. 

THERE  are  few  matters  which  have  excited  more 
interest  to  thinking  minds  in  connection  ^vith 
the  dealings  of  God  towards  mankind.  While,  on 
the  one  hand,  some  writers  have  maintained  that  the 
Creator  acts  only  through  general  laws,  and  that 
events,  apparently  nnexplainable  by  natural  laVvs, 
which  have  been  productive  of  unexpected  good  or 
evil  to  the  individual,  are  either  illustrations  of  soino 
higher,  tinknown  law,  or  come  within  the  category 
of  "  coincidences,"  there  are  others  equally  eminent, 
who  have  argued  in  favour  of  the  direct  and  special 
intei-position  of  the  Almighty  in  such  "special 
providences." 

"Whatever  may  be  the  explanation  accepted, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  spirit  in  which  such 
incidents  should  be  regarded.  The  mention  of  a 
few  interpositions  in  an  otherwise  somewhat  tin- 
eventfttl  life,  may  not  be  useless,  recounted  in  no 
boastful  spirit,  but  with  humble  gratitude  we  trust 
to  the  Fatner  of  all  Mercies. 

One  summer  evening,  many  years  since,  we  were 
lodging  for  a  few  days  in  an  ancient  house  in  Shrop- 
shire. Our  bedroom  was  on  the  third  story,  an 
apartment  with  deeply-recessed  windows,  in  each  of 
which  was  a  shelf  or  high  seat,  on  a  level  with  the 
window-sill.  Some  forty  or  fifty  feet  below  these 
windows  was  a  grand  old  country  garden,  full  of 
sweet  shrubs  and  flowers.  We  had  been  working 
hard  all  day,  and,  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
evening  as  the  bright  moonlight  poured  in  through 
the  widely-opened  sash,  we  gathered  ourselves  com- 
fortably together  on  one  of  the  shelves  we  have 
spoken  of,  and  luxuriated  in  the  view  of  the  garden 
below.  Sleep  stole  upon  us  unbidden,  and  ere  wo 
were  aware  we  had  yielded  to  it.  The  garden  ac- 
companied us  into  dreamland,  only,  instead  of  lying 
on  a  wooden  seat  far  above  it,  we  were  on  a  soft 
green  turf,  gasing  on  a  knot  of  tiny  but  exquisite 
flowei*s.  As  we  pressed  more  closely  down  to  examine 
them,  suddenly  there  sprang  from  them,  and  straight 
towards  our  face,  a  hideous  reptile,  a  mixture  of  toad 
and  beetle,  we  involuntarily  started  backwards,  with 
such  force  as  to  fall  off  the  se&t  upon  the  floor  of 
our  bedroom,  awakening,  of  course,  to  find  that 
the  imaginary  reptile  had  prevented  our  leaning 
still  further  forward  to  examine  the  equally  imagin- 
ary flowers,  and  so  to  be  precipitated  from  a  dizzy 
and  probably  fatal  height  1 

Our  next  providence  also  carries  us  many  years 
into  the  past.  We  were  unmarried,  and  living  in 
the  family  home  in  a  pleasant  suburb  of  London.  It 
was  August^  and  all  the  members  of  the  household, 
•ave  myself  and  an  old  Servant,  wore  enjoying 
their  usual  Bea*«ide  ''outing."  Accustomed  to 
cheerful  voices  and  faces  around,  the  solitude  of 
the  family  sitting-room,  ourselves  alone  in  it,  was 
almost  insupportable.  As  evening  closed  in  we 
lighted  the  gas,  and  tried  to  find  amusement  with 
one  book  after  another,  but  in  vain.  There  was  a 
cabinet  full  of  old  curiosities  and  nameless  *'  odds  and 
ends  "  in  the  room,  and  in  our  loneliness  we  began 
turning  over  its  contents.  An  old  pistol  attracted 
our  attention.  It  had  lain  there  may  years,  and 
we  idly  speculated  whether  it  was  loaded  or  not 
We  did  a  very  foolish  thing.    After  attempting  hi 
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rain  to  Wow  down  the  barrel,  we  dreW  dowh  ihtS  gas- 
ali:i',  uud  romuved  the  glasd  sliadd  from  one  of  the 
burners ;  holdiiig  the  |>i8tol  with  the  (rtoiSk  towards 
and  close  to  the  flame,  wo  looked  narrowly  down 
theharrel.  At  that  instant  a  lottd  single  ''bang** 
came  from  the  knocker  of  the  street  door,  and 
simultaneously  h  nerVons  statt  oli  otkr  part  threw 
tho  mtizsle  of  the  weapon  a  little  on  one  side ;  an 
iustant  discharge  fbllowed,  and  a  hnllet  grazing  onr 
ear,  t^^s  lodged  in  the  waU  behind  ns. 

Ihe  remarkable  part  of  the  aooident,  howet^et, 
remains  to  bo  told.  The  door  being  opened,  onr 
father  stood  outside,  startled  by  the  sound  of  the 
shot,  and  anxiously  enquired  after  us.  lb  appeared 
that  during  the  whole  morning  he  had  been  filled 
with  nervous  an^ety  about  his  son,  whioh  at 
length  became  so  overpowering,  that  although  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  from  home,  he  had  insisted 
upon  learing  wifo  and  children  in  the  country,  and 
nwhiiig  up  to  town,  only  in  time  by  his  abrupt 
knockiiig,  to  deflect  the  loaded  firearm  from  an 
awfbl  aim  through  ey^  and  head ! 

We  will  relate  but  one  othel*  incident,  no  less 
remaikable  than  the  former,  in  which  we  venture  to 
think  the  direct  interposition  of  Divine  mercy  was 
very  wonderfully  manifested  towards  us. 

We  wete  attending  officially  the  assizes  at  Taunton, 
and  the  wotk  being  unusually  light,  and  ending 
befoi-e  the  day  appointed  for  the  Oomraission  to  be 
opened  at  the  next  circuit  town,  Devizes,  we  found 
ourselves  possessed  of  the  luxury  of  a  holiday.  A 
local  friend,  who  was  a  somewhat  skilftil  angler, 
finding  that  our  holiday  was  without  employment, 
f^ujcgested  our  visiting  some  preserved  water  a  few 
miles  away,  offering  to  lend  us  the  necessary 
tackle,  and,  as  hd  was  unable  to  accompany  us,  to 
introduce  us  by  letter  to  the  custodian  of  the 
Btt^m,  assuring  us  of  a  kindly  welcome  and  excel- 
lent sport.  Although  anything  but  a  proficient  in 
the  "  gentle  art,"  the  offer  was  so  kindly  made  that 
we  could  not  refuse,  and  on  the  following  morning, 
duly  equipped,  we  started  on  our  excursion.  Borne 
distance  out  of  the  town  we  were  overtaken  and 
accosted  by  a  somewhat  shabbily- dressed  and  rottgh- 
looking  man,  who  rightly  suggested  that  we  were 
"going  fishing,'*  and  immediately,  and  in  a  con- 
fidential manner,  asked  out  destination.  We  told 
him,  and  were  immediately  assured  that  our  labour 
would  be  in  vain:  the  gamekeeper  was  out — our 
companion  knew  him  well— and  even  if  he  had  been 
at  home,  we  should  have  had  all  our  time  thrown 

away ;  there  was  no  fish  in stream  ;  it  had  been 

completely  drawn,  etc.,  etc.  Jffe,  however,  could 
show  us  a  wonderful  place,  full  of  fish,  trout  the 
krgest  we  had  ever  seen,  nobody  knew  of  it  but 
himself;  he  was  a  skilful  man  with  the  rod  and  lino, 
and  liked  to  assist  a  gentleman,  and  always  knew 
one  when  he  met  him,  etc.,  etc.  Although  likiug  a 
companion  at  all  times,  and  anything  but  reserved 
or  misanthropical,  we  formed  somehow  an  uncon- 
querable dislike  to  our  new  friend,  and  reftised  his 
overtures,  apologetically  almost  at  first,  but,  as  they 
were  renewed  and  somewhat  persistently,  at  last 
with  a  degree  of  something  very  like  anger,  which 
cansed  hita  reluctantly  to  turn  back  from  us,  and 
llnally  to  disappear  in  the  windings  of  the  road. 

Arrived  at  our  journey's  end,  we  found  the  person 
to  whom  our  letter  was  addressed,  who  heartily 
greeted  us,  set  plenty  of  phdn,  acoe|)tabIe  country 


fare  before  lis,  taught  our  inexperienced  hands  (so 
far  as  the  time  permitted)  the  mysteries  of  his  craft, 
and  sent  us  home  in  the  early  evening  rewarded 
with  some  glorious  specimens  of  the  fluny  tribe. 

This  adventure,  like  many  others  of  a  like  nature. 
Was  fast  fading  from  memory,  when,  two  years 
afterwards,  we  were  again  at  the  Taunton  Assizes, 
and  amongst  the  prisoners  put  upon  trial  was  one 
charged  with  an  aggravated  assault,  **with  intent 
to  kill  and  murder."  The  case  was  a  short  and 
very  simple  one,  and  immediately  engajged  all  our 
attention.  The  prosecutor  was  proceeding,  a  few 
weeks  previously,  on  a  little  fishing  excursion,  when 
he  was  overtaken  by  the  prisoner,  who  offered  to 
lead  him  to  some  fine  **  preserved  water."  Accepting 
the  invitation,  he  was  taken  by  a  long  and  lonely 
road  into  a  plantation  in  which  was  a  small  lake 
which  the  prisoner  declared  was  swarming  with  fish. 
"Whilst  adjusting  his  rod  and  line,  his  companion 
edged  behind  him,  and  suddenly  struck  him  on  the 
back  of  the  head  with  a  hammer  he  had  had 
concealed  about  him.  Fortunately  the  blow,*,though 
severe,  did  not  stun  him,  and  he  was  able  to  close 
with,  grapple,  and  eventually  to  master  his  adversary, 
who  I  Was  amazed  to  find  was  the  very  same 
scoundrel  who  had  forced  himself  into  my  company 
two  years  previously  I  Providentially  his  intended 
victim  this  time  was  a  strong  and  powerful  Somer- 
setshire man,  who  successfully  overmastered  and 
delivered  him  up  to  justice  in  the  shape  of  many 
years'  penal  servitude,  a  result  which  in  no  human 
probability  could  have  been  arrived  at  by  the  writer, 
whose  puny  form,  but  for  the  mercy  of  God,  would 
doubtless  long  since  have  been  hidden  under  the 
dark  waters  of  that  lonely  lake.  "  The  man  who 
watches  for  providences,'*  says  a  pious  writer,  "  will 
never  want  providences  to  watch  for."  May  some 
of  our  readers,  if  they  have  not  yet  done  so,  thank- 
fully reckon  up  those  of  their  own  past  lives. 


VINEGAR  DICK. 


RICHARD  VERICOMBE— or,  as  his  "  pals  "  often 
called  him,"  Vinegar  Dick" — lived  in  a  low 
district  in  West  London,  When  a  boy  ho  went  to  a 
parochial  school,  where  he  picked  up  a  few  texts 
from  the  Bible.  This  good  seed  was  to  bear  fruit, 
though  not  till  after  many  days.  As  soon  as  the  lad 
was  sent  out  into  the  world  to  earn  his  daily  bread, 
early  and  bitter  trials  fell  to  his  lot  in  life.  Having 
no  knowledge  of  any  trade,  nor  parents  left  to  keep 
and  guide  him,  he  was  in  a  lonely  and  sad  position, 
not  knowing  which  way  to  turn  for  the  best. 

Just  about  this  time,  poor  Dick  was  tempted  to  go 
into  a  small  beer-shop.  Borne  stray  men  and  women 
who  were  drinking  at  this  house,  took  Dick  by  the 
hand,  and  taught  him  how  to  mend  cane-chairs — a 
trade  which  he  afterwards  kept  to,  although  it  caused 
him  to  lead  a  roving  and  uncertain  life,  and  often 
brought  him  into  low  company.  Having  very  little 
self-control,  he  soon  fell  into  bad  habits,  and  became 
intemperate  and  profane.  In  this  state  of  blindness 
and  hardness  of  heart  he  remained  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  a  monument  of  the  mercy,  forbearance, 
and  long-suffering  of  God.  Digitized 
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As  a  Loadon  City  missionary,  "It  was  my  duty  to 
visit  some  of  the  beer-shops  where  Dick  was  too  oftei^ 
to  be  found,  and  many  were  the  conversations  we  had 
on  the  need  of  repentance  and  remission  of  sins ;  but 
I  always  felt  that  unless  the  Holy  Spirit  opened  the 
heart  of  a  sinner  to  receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of 
it,  even  the  inspired  word  of  God  itself  would  be 
the  "savour  of  death  unto  death."  Strong  and 
determined,  indeed,  was  the  opposition  which 
*•  Vinegar  Dick"  would  madly  show  the  moment  he 
heard  me  mention  the  name  of  our  loving  and 
gracious  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  The  unhappy  man 
would  gnash  with  his  teeth,  as  though  some  enemy 
were  seeking  his  injury  and  ruin ;  and  the  idle  and 
cardess  bystanders  almost  seemed  to  delight  in 
hearing  his  wicked  and  blasphemous  words  against 
the  Son  of  God.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Divine 
promise  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  convince  of 
sin,  and  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment,  and  the 
knowledge  tluit  "God  sent  not  His  Son  into  the 
world  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world 
through  Him  might  be  saved,"  my  heart  would 
often  have  fainted,  and  the  angry  chair-mender 
would  have  been  passed  by  for  more  promising 
hearers.  Many  were  my  silent  though  earnest  and 
believing  prayers  that  God  would  take  away  Dick's 
stony  heart,  and  give  him  a  heart  of  flesh. 

At  last  God's  time  came.  I  noticed  a  change  in  the 
tone  of  Dick's  voice  and  manner.  He  even  accepted 
a  tract,  "  The  Man  that  killed  his  Neighbours,"  and 
would  read  **  The  Cottager "  to  former  companions. 
Let  us  not  despise  the  day  of  small  things,  but 
thankfully  and  hopefully  watch  the  signs  of  spiritual 
life  and  growth. 

It  was  a  drawback  to  And  Dick  still  in  his  old 
haunts ;  but  the  nights  were  dark  and  cold,  and  the 
now  aged  man  had  no  cheerful  home  of  his  own, 
where  he  might  find  quiet  and  peace.  Drink  was 
no  longer  a  temptation  to  him.  Even  the  publicans 
themselves  would  sometimes  bring  their  children  into 
the  tap-room  to  hear  the  changed  man  read  an  in- 
teresting anecdote.  When  it  happened,  as  sometimes 
was  the  case,  that  some  thoughtless  man  let  slip  a 
coarse  or  profane  saying,  Dick  would  kindly,  but 
firmly,  ask  him  "to  filter"  his  words.  The  idea 
was  at  once  understood,  and  the  gentle  though 
telling  reproof  bore  fruit  in  the  suppression  of  bad 
language. 

Frequently  was  I  encouraged  in  my  labours  to 
reclaim  the  ungodly,  by  the  earnest  words  and  living 
example  oi  the  man  whose  previous  history  was 
so  well  known  to  the  people  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded. 

A  year  passed  by.  Dick  became  a  severe  sufferer ; 
and  when  I  met  with  him,  and  asked  kindly  after 
his  health,  he  would  shake  his  head,  and  look  sadly. 
Disease  was  silently,  though  fatally,  at  work. 

And  now  the  afflicted  man  ceased  to  attend  any  of 
the  beer-shops,  and  no  one  knew  where  he  lived,  or 
how  to  find  him ;  so  that  it  was  thought  he  had  ended 
his  days  in  the  workhouse.  The  missionary  searched 
the  neighbourhood,  and,  after  much  difficulty,  dis- 
covered the  sick  man.  He  was  alone  in  a  small  room 
— ^helpless,  sleepless,  starving.  It  was  a  sad  sight ; 
and  the  thoughts  of  the  sufferer  were  that  his  present 
trial  was  owing  to  his  sin  in  havingso  often  reviled 
God  during  a  life  of  impenitence.  He  felt  the  force 
of  the  words,  "  God  requireth  that  which  is  past ; " 
and  his  conscience  was  burdened  with  grief.    His 


sorrow,  however,  was  after  a  godly  sort,  and  not  thai 
of  the  world.  The  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter,  did 
not  leave  him  in  a  state  of  darkness,  under  the  con- 
viction of  sin,  but  graciously  took  of  the 'things  of 
Christ  and  showed  them  unto  him.  So  anxious  ivas 
the  dying  man  to  realize  God's  iorgiveness  and 
acceptance,  that,  notwithstanding  his  agony  of  body, 
he  would  kneel  down  with  the  missionary,  and  unite 
with  him  in  prayer  at  the  throne  ot  grace,  until  it 
pleased  God  to  shed  abroad  His  love  in  the  stricken 
heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  His  inmost  feelings  ivero 
like  those  of  John  Newton : 

**Lord,  I  cannot  let  Thee  go, 
Till  a  blessing  Thou  bestow. 
Do  not  turn  away  Thy  face; 
Mine's  an  urgent,  pressing  case.*' 

A  Christian  lady  was  kind  enough  to  send  some 
beef-tea  and  other  nourishing  food  to  the  sick  man, 
so  that  his  life  was  prolonged  for  several  weeks. 

On  one  occasion,  the  reading  of  Psalm  ciii.  8,  ^ve 
much  peace:  '*The  Lord  is  merciful  and  gracious, 
slow  to  anger,  and  plenteous  in  mercy."  About  a 
fortnight  before  his  death,  in  a  moment  of  depression, 
doubtless  the  result  of  physical  weakness,  Dick  said, 
"  I  shall  never  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  •  home ' 
either  in  this  world  or  the  next ; "  but  he  took  a 
brighter  and  more  hopefid  view  after  I  had  read  a 
tract  to  him  called  "  The  Beautiful  Home,"  and  a  few 
verees  from  the  7th  chapter  of  Bevelation ;  *'  These 
are  they  which  came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and 
have  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb."  During  the  last  few  days 
of  his  life  upon  earth  his  spirit  was  filled  with  joy 
and  thanksgiving;  and  he  delighted  to  utter,  al- 
though in  broken  and  imperfect  accents,  the  words  : 
"  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul :  and  all  that  is  within 
me,  bless  His  holy  name  .  .  .  Who  forgiveth  all 
thine  iniquities."  He  grasped,  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  assurance  that  Christ  Jesus  **  is  able 
to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God 
by  Him,  seeing  He  ever  liveth  to  make  interoession 
for  them." 

"  Saviour,  Thy  piomise  I  belieye, 
Nor  ever  would  Thy  presence  leave; 
But  seek  upon  Thy  gentle  breast 
The  foretaste  of  eternal  rest" 

The  time  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ  now 
came;  and  it  was  on  a  Good  Friday  when  the 
ransomed  spirit  of  this  repentant  and  believing  sinner 
was  called  into  the  Eedeeuier's  presence, — another 
witness  to  His  grace  and  mercy  who  said  upon  the 
cross  to  the  dying  tliief:  *' To-day  shalt  thou  be 
with  me  in  paradise." 

It  may  be,  with  God's  blessing,  Ihat  this  true 
narrative  will  fall  into  the  hand  of  those  who  have 
hitherto  been  living  without  God  in  the  \vorld,  and 
having  no  hope.  Let  all  such  repent  of  their  sins, 
and  be  encouraged,  without  excuse  or  delay,  to  ask 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  lead  them  to  the  'Divine  Saviour, 
who  will  in  no  wise  cast  them  out  If  the  reader 
should  be  tempted  to  feel  and  say,  with  the  Pharisee 
of  old  :  "  God,  I  thank  Thee  that  I  am  not  as  other  men 
are,"  let  him  consider  the  Master's  words :  "  Every- 
one that  ezalteth  himself  shall  be  al)ased ;  and  he 
that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted." 


THE  DEAD  STEERSMAN. 

And  15  there  not  a  lesson  here  also  to  those  who 
are  daily  and  prayerfully  labouring  to  win  souls 
to  Christ  ?  **  Let  ns  not  be  weary  in  well-doing ; 
for  in  due  seasou  wq  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not." 

J,  c.  r. 
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THE  DEAD  STEERSMAN. 

DURING  a  very  severe  winter  some  years  ago, 
three  men  stood  on  the  top  of  some  nigh  cliffs, 
watching  the  strange  oonrse  of  a  little  sailing  boat 
on  the  sea  below  them.  There  was  only  one  man 
on  hoard,  and  he  8at  at  the  holm,  apparently  utterly 
reckless  of  the  danger  into  which  he  was  running 
his  boat,  for  she  seemed  to  be  driving  full  on  shore, 
at  a  place  where  it  was  impossible  for  her  io  escape 
being  dashed  to  pieces.  The  men  on  the  cliff  shouted 
to  ^e  rash  helmsman,  and  warned  him  loudly  of 
hia  danger  while  there  was  yet  time  for  him  to  put 
about  Us  helm,  and  save  his  little  vessel ;  but  he 
seemed  deaf  to  all  warning,  and  faster  and  faster 
the  boat  rushed  on  to  destruction,  until  she  was 
hidden  from  their  sight  below  the  rocks.  The  fate 
of  the  man  seemed  certain,  and  the  observers  hurried 
down  to  the  rocky  beach  beneath  the  cliffs,  expect- 
ing to  find  him  and  his  boat  dashed  in  pieces,  and 
marvelling  over  the  obstinacy  with  which,  he  had 
slighted  their  warnings.  They  found  the  boat,  and 
they  found  the  man.  His  hand  still  grasped  the 
tiller  ropes ;  he  still  sat  erect  at  his  post ;  but  it 
was  not  the  crash  of  the  wreck  of  his  boat  that  had 
killed  him ;  he  lay  before  them  a  stiff  and  ghastly 
figure,  frozen  to  death  at  the  helm ! 

Alas !  how  many  a  shipwreck  has  been  caused  by 
each  steering  in  the  voyage  of  life !  Have  we  not 
seen  young  lives  thrown  away,  the  hopes  of  parents 
ruined,  remonstrances  slighted,  warnings  despised, 
and  at  last  the  poor  vessel  hopelessly  destroyed, 
because  of  the  frozen  heart  and  soul  of  the  man  at 
the  helm  ?  There  was  an  appearance  of  life  in  the 
case  of*  the  poor  steersman ;  he  sat  erect  at  his  place ; 
his  figure  deceived  those  who  saw  him;  his  little 
boat  went  gaily  over  the  bright  blue  waves  in  the 
sunshine;  and  to  ono  who  was  ignorant  of  the 
danger  he  ran  from  the  strong  current  and  the  rock- 
bound  shore,  the  voyage  seemed  to  bo  all  pleasure, 
and  yet  wag  it  too  surely  a  voyage  of  death  ! 

Such  things  have  been  in  the  history  of  a  church  : 
"  1  know  thy  works,'*  said  the  Lord  to  Sardis  of  old, 
*'  that  thou  hast  a  namo  that  thou  livcst,  and  art 
dead  ! "  (Rev.  iii.  1);  It  was  only  known  to  the  all- 
seeing  eye  of  God  that  the  life  of  Sardis  was  but  a 
name. 

Such  things  have  been  in  the  history  of  an  indi- 
vidual. "For  to  be  carnally  minded  is  death." 
(Rom.  viii.  6).  "  She  that  liveth  in  pleasure  is  dead 
while  she  liveth"  (1  Tim.  v.  6).  The  heart  that  is 
callous  to  all  sense  of  duty,  cold  to  all  the  love  of 
God  in  Christ,  hardened  to  fear  of  offending  Him, 
paralysed  to  all  effort  to  change  its  perilous  course, 
IS  indeed  dead,  though  it  may  have  a  name  to  live. 
But  it  in  not  the  will  of  God  that  it  should  perish 
unwarned.  Whoever  reads  this  page  is  warned 
once  more,  and  is  affectionately  invited  once  more, 
to  come  to  Jesus  for  life  and  salvation. 
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FORWAED. 


^  Speak  unto  the  ohildren  of  Israel,  that  thoy  go  forwaid. 
-^Exodus  xi?.  15, 

"  T^ORWAED  I  in  the  name  of  God  I  •*  Be  this 
A  our  spirit  at  this  season  I  Before  each  of 
us  there  lies  a  new  stage  of  life's  journey ;  longer  or 
shorter.  Before  each  there  are  difficulties,  tempta- 
tions, trials ;  but  there  are  also  before  each  mercies 
and  blessings,  hopes  and  consolations,  strength  and 
guidance  given  freely  for  the  asking ;  and  above  all 
there  is  offered  to  each  the  presence  and  blessing 
of  One  who  can  turn  darkness  into  light,  sorrow 
into  joy — "  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  and 
to-day,  and  for  ever  I " 

When  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  to  give  the 
word  of  advance  to  the  children  of  Israel,  He  did 
not  intend  them  to  go  forward  alone ;  their  leader 
was  with  them,  stretching  out  over  the  dark  waters 
that  rod  by  which  the  sea  was  to  be  turned  into  diy 
land  for  the  chosen  of  the  Lord,  while  their  enemies 
were  to  be  overwhelmed  with  ruin.  Our  Leader, 
our  Moses,  is  ready  to  effect  for  each  of  us  a 
deliverance  of  which  that  wrought  beside  the  Red 
Sea  was  but  a  feeble  tj'po.  Ho  knows  the  difficulties 
of  our  way ;  He  sees  all  the  Pharaohs  and  the  chariots 
and  the  horsemen  that  are  seeking  to  destroy  us — 
knowing  far  better  than  we  do  the  amount  of  their 
strength  and  of  our  weaknesses ;  *'  behold,  the  Lord's 
hand  is  not  shortened  that  it  cannot  save." 

Let  it  be  ours  to  start  on  our  journey  with  fresh 
oourage,  looking  to  Jesus,  and  trusting  in  Him. 
There  are  times  in  our  history  when  it  is  meet  to 
look  back,  but  still  we  must  "  go  forward."  The 
looking  back  that  reminds  us  of  God's  goodness  in 
bygone  days  ought  to  stimulate  our  hope  and 
confidence  in  Him  as  to  the  unknown  future  into 
whose  darkness  we  are  about  to  venture;  for, 
will  not  He  who  has  helped  us  hitherto,  help  us 
still?  Have  we  not  His  Word  in  our  hand,  "a 
lamp  unto  our  feet,  and  a  light  unto  our  path  ? " 
Have  we  not  the  promised  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
lead  us  into  all  truth  ?  Let  us  believe  that  He  ''  who 
spared  not  His  own  Son,  but  delivered  Him  up  for 
us  all,"  has  His  eye  upon  each  of  those  purchased 
ones  whom  He  bought  at  such  a  prioe;  He  it  is 
who  desires  to  glorify  His  power  in  bringing  them 
safe  to  the  Promised  Land ;  He  it  is  who  gives  the 
word,  and  at  the  same  time  the  strength,  to  *'  Go 
forward." 

*'Gome,  let  ns  anew 
Oar  journey  pursue. 
Boll  round  ^itb  the  year, 
And  never  stand  still  till  the  Master  appear. 

<<Hi8  adorable  wiU 
Let  us  gladly  fulfil : 
And  our  talents  improve 
By  the  patience  of  hope  and  the  laU 
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MASTER  CUARLES'S  CHAIR. 

CHAPTER  II. — MASTER  CHARLES. 


"  M  ^^^  P-ople  in  this  neiglibourflood  tiunk  that  our  master 
has  oDly  two  children  living — his  two  married  daughters, 
"who  should  arrive  hero  in  a  couple  of  hours  or  so  witli  their 
husbands  and  families  to  spend  some  time  at  the  Court.  New 
Year's  Day,  which  is  also  the  master's  birthday,  has  always 
been  our  special  time  for  a  family  gathering. 

"  The  Squire  himself  does  not  know  whether  he  has  a  son 
alive  or  not,  but  ten  years  ago  he  had,  and  our  Master  Charles 
was  as  fine  a  youth  as  ever  stepped.  Mr.  Newman,  our  master, 
was  not  the  owner  of  Earl's  Court  then.  It  came  to  him,  quite 
unexpectedly,  about  four  years  ago,  as  heir-at-law  to  a  distant 
relation  whom  he  had  never  seen  and  rarely  heard  of. 

"When  Master  Charles  was  at  home,  his  father  was  a  country 
lawyer,  not  a  very  rich  man;  but  respected  and  trusted  by 
every  one  that  knew  him. 

"  If  ever  a  young  man  had  a  good  example  set  before  him. 
Master  Charles  had  it  in  his  father.  Diligent  in  business,  true 
and  just  in  all  his  dealings,  tender  and  loving  in  his  home,  not 
hasting  to  be  rich,  but  doing  heartily  what  he  bad  to  do,  and 
using  his  means  generously.    Such  was  the  master." 

^'That  is  a  nice  picture  of  a  gentleman,"  put  in  James.  "  I 
ought  to  reckon  myself  lucky  in  getting  a  place  here,  if  the 
Squire  is  like  that  now." 

'*He  is,  only  better,  if  anything,  for  good  qualities,  fed  and 
strengthened  by  the  nourishment  of  God's  word  and  teaching 
and  bleosing,  grow  like  plants  in  good  ground,  James.  As  to 
Mrs.  Newman,  she  was,  and  she  is — as  you  will  find  out  for 
yourself— just  what  a  lady  should  be.  The  master  and  mistress 
have  always  worked  toprether  in  the  faith  and  fear  of  God,  and 
striven  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  same  way. 

"  I  have  often  heard  the  master  say  that  his  girls  never  gave 
him  an  hour's  sorrow  •  but  it  was  very  different  with  his  only 
boy.  He  was  bright  and  clever,  and  did  well  at  school ;  but  he 
was  also  high-spirited,  headstrong,  and  fond  of  change,  which 
made  him  unwilling  to  fall  in  with  the  quiet  ways  and  habits 
whicli  rrndered  home  delightful  to  the  other  members  of 
the  family. 


*  Most  youths  woT^J  have  been  well  satisfiedwitU  tl»c  proiipcot 
of  joining  such  a  father  in  his  professional  pursuits,  witli  u 
first-class  connection  all  made,  and  the  certainty  of  succeGding- 
to  the  whole  of  the  business.    But  not  so  our  Master  Charles. 

***!  don't  want  to  go  on  plodding  in  this  out-of-the-way 
place,*  he  would  say  to  me ;  for  you  must  know  I  was  then  a 
copying  clerk  in  the  ofllce.  *  I  might  work  till  my  hair  was 
white,  and  sit  in  this  office  until  I  might  as  well  be  rooted  like 
an  old  oak  in  the  wood,  for  any  change  I  should  get.  And  for 
what  ?  Just  to  pass  my  lifo  as  a  country  lawyer,  and  live  and 
die,  like  the  old  tree,  in  the  same  spot.' 

"  I  ventured  to  point  out  to  Master  Charles  that  if  his  father 
did  spend  so  much  time  in  the  office,  it  was  less  from  necessity 
than  ciioice.  That  Mr.  Newman's  name  and  character  were 
honoured  alike  by  rich  and  poor.  That  the  best  houses  in  the 
county  were  open  to  him  and  his  family  ;  no  guests  being  held 
I  in  higher  estimation;  and  that  if  they  chose,  they  might  mix  in 
!  much  gayer  society,  as  they  had  plenty  of  invitations  to  stay  in 
London  during  the  season.  •  You,  Master  Charles,'  I  said,  *  are 
not  bound  to  live  altogether  so  quietly  as  they  do ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  you  might  fall  in  with  your  father's  wislies,  and  yet 
without  much  sacrifice  on  your  own  part.* 

"A  good  deal  of  time  was  lost  after  Master  Charles  loft 
school  before  he  could  make  up  his  mind  what  to  do;  but  at 
last  lie  decided  to  make  a  beginning  at  the  office.  JLveu  then 
I  do  not  think  hu  heart  was  thoroughly  in  his  work,  though 
hu  professed  to  have  settled  down  to  the  study  of  the  law.  But 
there  was  a  new  attraction  under  his  father's  roof,  which  niade 
him  willing  to  endure  the  quiet,  for  a  time,  at  any  rate. 

''One  of  ^^  Newinan's  clients  had  lately  died  and  left  great 
wealth  to  his  o^ly  daughter.  She  had  long  been  motherless, 
and  was  just  turned  seventeen  when  she  lost  her  father  alsa 

"  The  girl  and  all  she  had  were  entrusted  to  my  master's 
i  care,  and  her  father's  dying  wish  was,  that  at  any  rate  until 
\  Miss  Eleanor  should  be  of  age,  she  bhould  dwell  under  the  roof 
of  her  guardian.  He  felt  that  in  Mrs.  Newman  she  would  find 
a  mother  whose  love  would  comfort  her  in  her  desolation  and 
whose  beautiful  feminine  character,  a4omed  as  it  was  by 
Christian  graces,  would  be  an  invaluable  pattern  to  his  doubly- 
orphaned  child.  In  the  upright  hapds  of  my  master  he  knew 
her  property  would  be  safe. 

**  *  Slie  has  been  a  dutiful  child,'  said  the  dying  father,  *and 
my  great  desire  is,  not  that  she  mpy  fill  a  high  place  in  tlie 
world,  but  that  she  may  be  a  true  disciple  of  Him  who  was 
meek  and  lowly  of  heart.  J^s  to  the  wealth  which  will  be  hers, 
teach  her  to  use  it  for  God's  glory,  and  in  blessing  those  around 
her.' 

**My  master  and  mistress  regarded  the  charge  of  Miss 
Eleanor  Clifibrd  as  a  very  solemn  responsibility,  and  faithfully 
set  themselves  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  her  father  by  giving 
her  a  daughter's  place  in  their  homo  and  hearts. 

"  Master  Charles  was  just  turned  twenty,  and  our  young  ladies 
were  eighteen  and  twenty-two  years  old  when  the  orphan  girl 
in  her  deep  mourning  dress  first  came  amongst  us.  The  sweet, 
sad  look  on  her  dear  young  face  touched  us  all,  and  made  ever}*- 
body  want  to  do  something  to  comfort  her.  She  was  no  stranger 
in  the  house,  for  the  families  had  long  been  close  friends,  and 
all  the  girls  had  studied  together  under  the  same  masters,  so 
Miss  Eleanor  found  nothing  but  love  and  sympathy  awaiting 
her  on  all  sides. 

"  Time,  that  soothes  all  troubles,  brought  back  smiles  to  her 
young  face  in  place  of  tears  and  sadness,  and  it  seemed  after 
a  while  that  h«r  very  presence  had  secured  a  double  allowance 
of  sunshine  under  the  master's  roof. 

**  From  the  very  first  it  was  easy  to  see  what  was  in  Master 
Charles's  mind,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  his  chief 
object  in  stopping  quietly  at  home  was  that  he  might  be  near 
Miss  Eleanor.  I  did  not  live  in  the  house  with  Mr.  Newman's 
family  as  I  do  now.  1  had  gone  to  his  office  as  a  mere  lad,  and 
worked  my  way  up  to  the  head  seat  in  my  own  department  of 
duty.  I  had  a  Httle  home  of  my  owOnd,  a  dear  0on4  wiibr 
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and,  in  my  humble  way,  vrtm  a  very  happy  m^n.  My  only 
Irials  were  that  my  tlenr  gootl  wife  was  fwr  from  strong,  and 
our  only  child  had  been  called  from  earth  jnat  when  hU  pretty 
Uby  ways  had  made  him  doubly  dear  to  both  our  hearts. 
Howerer,  He  who  called  onr  child  to  Himself  gave  us  in  his 
good  time  a  spirit  of  snbroi^^ion  and  thp  power  to  sayi '  Thy 
vill  be  done/ 

*^I  onprht  not  to  bring  in  my  own  concerns  in  telling  yon  oar 
Mftster  Charles's  story,"  said  the  old  bntler,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  and  with  a  little  trembling  of  lips  and  voice,  which  showed 
hu  listener  that  the  lapse  of  years  had  not  effnced  the  ipemory 
of  that  bygone  boitow.  •*  But,"  he  continued,  "  Master  Cbarlef 
vfls  80  hind,  and  showed  such  feeling  for  me  and  my  poor  wife 
▼hen  we  were  in  trouble,  thijt  it  brought  him  very  close  to  my 
heart    I  could  see  his  fiiults;  but  I  always  loyed  him  dearly. 

''He  would  often  talk  to  mp  about  Miss  Eleanor,  and  would 
»Y,*You  know,  Bradley,  J  would  not  tie  myself  to  tliis  stool 
and  work,  and  pore  over  all  this  dry  stuff  which  I  hate,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  being  a  country  lawyer.  I  would  rather  enlist 
for  a  soldier  than  stay  twenty-four  hours  in  this  stupid  place  if 
Eleanor  Clifford  werp  out  of  it.  But  I  will  have  patience  until 
she  is  of  age,  and  then,  good-bye  to  the  law/  Then  he  would 
brenk  out  into  praises  of  his  fiitlier'a  war(]«  and  say  how  good 
and  noble  she  was,  and  how,  though  she  had  the  prospect  of 
possessing  so  much  wealth,  she  was  just  as  humble  and  self* 
derottng  as  some  girls  would  have  been  proud  and  exaoUog 
under  similar  circumstances.  He  would  picture  the  travels  they 
would  have  together,  the  bright,  gay  scenes  into  which  he 
would  introduce  her,  and  }n  which  she  would  be  a  very  queen 
of  goodness,  and  how  it  should  bo  his  joy  and  pride  to  devote 
his  life  to  making  hers  hnppy. 

*•  He  never  saw  a  cloud  in  his  prospects,  or  seemed  to  entertain 
a  doubt  that  they  should  spend  their  lives  together,  and  that  aU 
would  happen  in  exact  fulfilment  of  these  day-dreams. 

***  Why.  Master  Charles,'  I  said,  •  you  are  just  dreaming  your 
life  away,  instead  of  spending  these  precious  hours  in  steady 
work.  Ton  are  wasting  my  time,  which  is  really  your  father's, 
when  I  should  be  about  my  master's  business,  and  you  fitting 
yoorself  to  be  his  partner  in  it;  keep  these  love  vi&ions  to 
youmelf.' 

"'Yisions,  do  you  call  them,  Bradley?  Tliey  are  visions 
which  wUl  become  blessed  realities  by-and-bye.  You  are 
always  telling  me  that  I  waste  my  time  about  my  love  story. 
Look  at  the  very  Book  of  books,  man,  and  see  if  it  does  not 
almost  begin  with  one.  What  did  the  All-wise  Creator  say 
about  man's  loneliness  from  the  very  first?  Why,  that  it  was 
**not  good"  for  him.  And  do  I  not  know  that,  at  this  very 
moment,  whilst  you  are  professing  to  throw  cold  water  on  my 
plans,  your  heart  echoes  back  the  great  truth  ?  And,  as  your 
thoughts  wander  to  your  home,  and  picture  the  fireside  beside 
which  your  wife  waits  to  listen  for  your  footsteps  and  welcome 
yonr  coming,  you  bless  God  for  his  goodness  in  having  created 
a  helpmeet  for  you.  Why,  when  I  read  about  Jacob  serving 
seven  years  for  Baohel,  I  feel  full  of  sympatliy,  and  Uiink  to 
m)'self  I  am  like  him  as  I  sit  here  working  away  at  a  thing  I 
hate,  for  the  sake  of  my  Eleanor.  I  am  not  like  Jacob,  tliough, 
in  thinking  the  years  "  but  as  a  few  days  for  the  love  he  had  to 
BacheL"  I  feel  as  though  the  days  I  spend  l^eu  ^ere  years, 
they  seem  so  dreadfully  long  and  dull/ 

**I  could  not  help  smiling,  as  Master  Charles  ran  on  in  this 
fashion  abont  Jacob  and  |iachel,  and  con^porlng  hia  few  months 
of  half -working  to  their  long  years  of  waiting.  But  bis  hand- 
some young  &oe  wss  quite  flushed  with  excitement  a?  he  spoke 
so  Gonflilently  about  his  day-dreams  becoming  realities.  And  as 
the  youth  alluded  to  the  goodness  of  God  in  providing  for 
man's  domestic  happiness  by  giving  him  a  fitting  partner,  he 
sai'l  it  in  a  tender  reverent  way  that  was  very  awect  to  witness. 
**  blaster  Churlee  had  his  faults ;  but  they  were  of  a  ditlerent 
kind  from  those  of  some  fast  young  men,  who  nowadays 
think  it  a  grand  thing  to  mock  at  divine  truth,  to  reverence 
nothing  and  to  belicvo  nothing.    He  might  be  wayward  and 


changeable  in  many  things,  bnt  he  liad  no  sympathy  with  what 
was  even  in  the  least  degree  profane  or  irreverent.  If  he  loved 
what  was  outwardly  beautiful  in  Misfi  Eleanor  Clifford,  X  am 
sure  he  cared  yet  more  fbrher  inward  goodnesa*  wbieh  ibowed 
itself  on  her  ^weet  fiace  and  doubled  every  eharm. 

"  When  Ma«toi  Charles  appealed  to  vne  to  look  into  mjr  own 
heart  and  read  itf  testimony  as  to  the  goodnew  of  Qod  in  giving 
me  a  loving  wife  to  share  my  joys  and  sorrows,  and  moke  my 
cottage  home  a  littls  paradise,  of  conrse,  he  called  a  witness  on 
his  own  side.  Every  fibre  of  my  heart  attested  the  truth  of  his 
words. 

''I  am  afraid,  though,  I  was  half  hypooiitical  and  half 
sarcastic  as  I  answered  Master  Charles,  tat  I  waf  unwilling 
to  let  him  see  how  h|4  appeal  hod  stirred  me.  So  J  said, 
*How  old  WM  Jacob  when  he  began  his  tni  «e¥0a  years' 
Wftiting?' 

« <  I  really  do  not  remember,  Bradley,  but  r)l  look  this  very 
minute,'  and  in  his  impetuous  way,  h&  rushed  to  hi#  father's 
bookcase  and  took  out  a  reference  Bible.  After  a  minute's  search 
be  liftad  his  fiioe  with  an  astonished  lopk,  and  seid,  '  Why. 
Bradley,  he  iva3  actually  seventy-seven  years  old  ftt  least,  when 
he  left  his  fa:(her  tq  go  to  his  unde  Lahan'a.  Xn  tbo^  dftya  men 
lived  so  much  logger  than  they  do  np^,  tiiot  he  WQVld  bo 
counted  a  young  man  for  all  thi^t.' 

" '  Jacob  had  then  lived  alone  half  his  long  life,  Ihliaster  Charles. 
Take  your  Bible  ngaln,  and  you  will  see  that  he  died  a^  the  age 
of  one  hundred  ai^4  forty-seven,  so  that  he  lived  mivt^tf  years 
(^fter  he  left  his  liome,  and  this  number  included  all  the  time 
1m  spent  with  Laban ;  and  afterwards  in  Canaan  end  Egypt. 
Taking  the  present  age  of  man  at  three^c^ve  years  and  tap, 
we  may  consider  that  Jacob  was  af  old  when  be  fif0t«»w 
Bachel,  as  q.  m;^n  of  si.K-and-thirty  would  be  in  these  days. 
There  is  no  doubt  too,  tliat  he  had  thoroughly  learned  his 
business  as  a  shepherd ;  the  same  as  his  father's,  Kr.  Charles,' 

''Master  Charles  laughed  heartily,  though  he  winced  a  liitle 
under  this  last  thrust, 

" '  You  like  plaguing  mc,  Bradloy,'  he  said. 

**  *  X  am  only  telling  you  the  plain  truth,  Master  Charles. 
Depend  upon  it,  Ijaban  was  not  the  roan  to  engage  another  as 
his  servant  who  did  not  know  his  duties.  By  all  we  r^d  he 
would  have  v^y  good  pennyworths  for  his  penee.  But  yon 
must  not  say  another  word ;  you  have  hindered  mo  too  long 
already,'  and  turning  a  deaf  ear  when  he  attempted  to  continue 
the  conversation,  X  went  on  with  my  copying,  feeling  not  a 
little  vexed  with  myself  for  having  lost  so  much  time  alr^iady. 


MOHAMMEDAN  DOWAGERS  AT  HOME.  • 

TN  a  reunion  of  Mohammedan  begums  fft  the  Zenana  IllssioQ 
House,  there  was  an  old  dame  of  severe  aspect,  who  had 
condescended  to  houour  the  entertainment  with  her  prjgseuce. 
I  went  ono  day  to  pay  hor  a  return  visit.  She  was  very 
aristocratically  connected,  her  husband's  aunt  beiug  wifo  of 
the  brother  of  the  Kij^g  of  Oude.  He  is  the  nxost  important 
native  in  the  place  since  the  deposition  of  the  king,  and  always 
gives  a  fete  of  fireworks  and  illuminations  to  the  Lieuten^ut- 
Ctovernor,  when  the  latter  visits  the  city. 

We  drove  down  a  network  of  narrow  dirty  lanes,  «pd  sapped 
before  an  arched  gateway  adorned  wiUi  painted  crest^.  This 
led  to  the  outer  or  men's  courtyard,  where  a  number  of  servants 
in  scarlet  livery  were  lounging.  A  coarse  curtain  of  sacking,  which 
hung  in  the  opposite  archway,  prevented  the  mole  gaze  fjrom 
penetrating  into  the  further  paved  court  allotted  to  the  women. 
In  the  centre  of  tiiis  wiis  an  oblong  white  marble  tank  fiUetl 
with  water  and  gold  fish  t^uid  with  carvt^d  marble  lions  at  th« 
comers.  The  bi^iUling^  ^yhich  surrounded  the  quadrangle  v/ejOS 
somewlmt  lofty  in  the  Mcorisli  ptylc.    The  piptujoiiqup  arched 
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doorways  at  the  end  opened  into  a  spacious  apartment  which 
was  a  most  curious  mixture  of  luxury  and  dirt.  Gilded  French 
mirrors  hung  on  the  walls,  Venetian  glass  chandeliers  were 
suspended  from  the  gaily-painted  vaulted  roof;  hut  the  floor 
was  innocent  of  the  hroom,  and  the  filthy  bedsteads  of  attendants 
littered  the  room.  The  mistress  herself  slept  in  a  smaller 
room  beyond.  One  of  a  woolly-headed  group  of  negro  slaves 
now  informed  us  that  the  begum  would  receive  us  in  the 
garden.  Passing  through  a  door  in  the  wall  we  found  ourselves 
in  a  little  enclosed  garden,  laid  out  in  geometrical  flower-beds, 
filled  with  fruit-trees  and  flowering  shrubs.  Bound  the  top 
of  the  walls  was  a  walk  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  city, 
and  on  the  pavement  immediately  below,  with  her  feet  in 
the  gutter  that  ran  round,  sat  our  hostess  on  a  spread-out  sheet 
A  poor  relation  or  dependent  sat  cross-legged  beside  her,  nursing 
a  naughty  little  boy,  in  very  litQe  clothing  besides  a  gold- 
embroidered  cap.  A  number  of  coolie  women  were  bnsy  tidying 
up  the  garden,  and  their  mistress  was  scolding  and  directing 
them.  She  herself  presented  an  extraordinary  appearance. 
Her  face  expressed  great  determination  and  force  of  character 
and  some  pride.  But  her  dignity  was  marred  by  her  costume. 
She  was  very  stout,  and  wore  a  white  muslin  bodice,  and  calico 
petticoat,  with  a  sheet  thrown  round  her.  As  she  was  suffering 
from  a  slight  paralytic  stroke,  her  head  was  tied  up  in  a  red 
turban  and  her  chin  in  a  pink  rag.  She  seemed  sedately  glad 
to  see  us,  but  did  not  rise  on  our  approach. 

Chairs  were  broaght  for  us  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  a 
path,  some  way  from  our  hostess,  so  that  our  conversation  was 
conducted  at  the  top  of  our  voices,  and  hers  was  like  a  peacock's. 
She  told  us  that  her  husband,  the  Nawab,  had  seen  one  of  our 
number  at  a  f6te  given  to  influential  natives  a  short  time  beforet 
and  would  like  to  learn  to  read  from  her.  But  on  this  lady's 
assurance  that  she  never  taught  men,  the  begum  had  agreed 
that  his  sister  should  learn  instead.  She  herself  used  formerly 
to  read  the  Bible  with  the  mission  lady  who  used  to  visit  her, 
but  becoming  old  and  infirm,  had  given  it  up.  My  companion 
told  me  afterwards  that  this  begum  had  one  day  told  her  of  a 
wonderful  dream -she  had  had.  It  appears  she  was  troubled 
about  some  papers  which  could  not  be  found,  and  were  wanted 
in  a  law-suit  which  was  going  on  in  the  family.  She  said 
that  Yesu  (Jesus)  had 'appeared  to  her  one  night  in  a  dream 
and  showed  her  where  the  papers  were.  They  were  found  next 
day  in  the  same  spot.  The  Mohammedan  religion  is  a  very 
superstitious  and  imaginative  one,  besides  being  very  bigoted. 
Many  pupils  aire  firm  believers  in  Ohrist,  but  yet  will  not  leave 
their  own  religion,  and  try  to  reconcile  the  two  creeds. 

But  to  return  to  our  stately  hostess.    Miss  M tried  to 

persuade  her  to  have  her  photograph  taken  for  my  benefit. 
But  after  much  haggling  about  the  price  no  arrangement,  was 
come  to,  as  she  found  that  she  would  have  to  be  seen  by  the 
photographer. 

We  passed  out  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  garden  to  that  we 
had  entered,  in  order  to  look  at  the  private  family  mosque.  It 
was  a  tiny  minaretted  building  with  three-arch  doorways. 
It  stood  in  a  little  endosed  courtyard  with  a  small  marble  tank 
in  front  of  the  terrace.  Being  women  we  were  not  allowed 
near,  but  I  could  see  that  the  interior  was  decorated  with 
pictures  and  inscriptions.  A  *'  moulvie  "  on  the  terrace  outside 
was  teaching  a  boy,  a  scion  of  the  family,  his  prayers.  The 
boy  in  his  best  clothes  was  prostrating  himself  on  his  prayer- 
carpet,  and  the  *'  moulvie,"  with  his  face  upturned  and  his 
hands  on  his  ears,  kept  shouting  ''  Allah  I" 

Our  next  visit  was  to  a  lady  of  less  exalted  position,  but  very 
wealthy.  Her  house  and  premises,  however,  were  extra- 
ordmarily  mean  and  dirty.  A  well-dressed  young  man,  a  son 
of  the  house,  opened  the  gate  to  us  and  conducted  us  to  the 
Zenana,  which  consisted  of  a  small  court  and  two  dark-thatched 
lean-to  rooms.  Here  we  found  the  begum  surrounded  by 
younger  women,  slants,  and  children.  She  was  exuberantly 
glad  to  see  us,  patting  our  arms  and  hands.  It  was,  however, 
very  difficult  to  understand  what  she  said,  as  she  stammered 


dreadfully.  Her  appearance,  too,  was  not  prepossessing,  03 
she  had  a  bad  squint  and  her  teeth  were  black  with  eating 
betel-nut.  She  professed  herself  delighted  to  make  my  ac- 
quaintance, asking  many  questions  as  to  my  husband,  children, 
and  my  husband's  income !  When,  however,  my  companion 
explained  that  this  latter  query  did  not  appear  polite  to  us,  she 
apologize  profusely,  putting  her  hand  up  and  turning  away  her 
head,  and  saying,  **  Very  well,  then,  I  do  not  know,  I  do  not 
know."  She  then  called  in  her  whole  establishment,  and 
begged  me  to  sing  them  something,  so  I  delighted  them  with 
'*  God  save  the  Queen."  After  that  she  read  to  me.  She  had  not 
long  been  a  pupil  of  the  mission,  and  was  not  far  advanced,  but 
she  seemed  most  eager  to  get  on,  begging  my  friend  to  come 
daily  to  her,  as  she  preferred  her  teaching  to  that  of  the  native 
Christian  teacher.  Others  of  the  famUy  also  expressed  a  wish 
to  learn ;  and  all  laughed  heartily  and  quite  appreciated  the 
joke  when  my  companion  said  that  to  teach  so  many  she  would 
have  to  become  three  people  at  once.  I  then  asked  them  to 
show  me  their  best  clothes  and  jewellery,  which,  in  wealthy 
families,  are  often  of  great  magnificence,  and  handed  down  as 
heirlooms.  But  they  told  me  that  the  Kawab  was  out,  and 
that  he  kept  the  key,  and  seemed  surpirised  when  I  produced 
out  of  my  pocket  the  keys  which  I  said  locked  up  all  my 
valuables.  As  we  were  sitting  talking  the  water-carrier  passed 
in  and  filled  up  the  jugs.  His  head  was  covered  with  a  cloth, 
that  he  might  not  see  the  women.  When  we  rose  to  go,  they 
all  entreated  us  to  stay  longer,  and  with  much  chattering 
accompanied  us  to  the  door  of  the  Zenana. 


SCBIPTURE  ENIGMA 

NO.  II. 


1.  Ik  every  house  my  first  was  found. 

And  rolled  and  rumbled  round  and  round; 
And  this  was  woman's  work,  'tis  said. 
To  fill  eaeh  mouth  with  daily  bread. 
But  now  they  press  the  running  stream   . 
Such  work  to  do,  or  haply  steam; 
So  changed  its  form,  and  yet  its  name 
Still  to  this  day  remains  the  same. 

2.  My  nezt  once  propped  a  pilgrim's  head;    • 
Once  laid  a  threatening  giant  dead; 

Once  showed  God's  help*,  and  power  to  save; 
Once  a  new  name  to  Peter  gave. 
Type  of  His  strength  wHo  guards  the  humble, 
But  makes  the  disobedient  stumble. 

3.  Fart  of  my  firtt  will  makie  my  wJide, 
True  picture  of  a  callous  soul  I 

The  paradox  may  make  you  stare; 
But  of  your  own  hard  heart  beware  t 
'Tis  a  man*s  life,  the  Law  alleged, 
And  hence  forbade  it  to  be  pledged. 
A  prophet  once  my  whole  beheld — 
By  a  strong  angel's  hand  propelled— 
Into  the  deep  with  fury  hurled, 
To  show  the  judgment  ot  the  world, 
When  Satan's  kingdom  shall  be  o'er. 
And  Babylon  be  found  no  more! 

w.  L. 
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O  DAY  MOST  CALM,  MOST  BKICHT  *  .    •   • 

The  wbik  wuw  dark  but  fob  tuv  LuxT.'-Ifniert, 


BITTER  DATS. 


PABMEE  TBUEFirS  BAELET. 

CHAPTEB  V, — ON  THE  MOUNT. 

*  ^HiTfile!"  cried  Dr.  Cameron;  "and  give  me 
the  day-book   and  ledger  B,  qnick,  quick! 
im  wanted  in  twenty  places  this  very  minnte." 

The  file  required,  the  day-book  and  ledger  B 
were  handed  to  him  with  spe^S,  by  a  yonth  who 

V0.18tt.-JA]nKABT  17,  18M. 


did  not  look  as  if  he  could  do  much  to  hdp  the 
doctor  besides 

Poor  doctor  I  He  turned  over  leaf  after  leaf,  ho 
stripped  the  file,  but  all  in  vain :  with  a  sigh  Of 
despair*,  he  exclaimed,  "No  use!  I  must  get  help- 
but  where?    Who?" 

"Please  sir,  Mr.  Thompson  the  grocer  wants  to 
see  you ! "  paid  the  same  young  man  in  a  nervous 
voice,  waiting  for  an  answer,  as  if  afraid  of  what 
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The  puzzled  doctor,  however,  greatly  relieved  his 
mind  by  sajing  quickly  :  **  The  very  man  I  I'll  see 
him  at  once.  Put  these  things  away  1 "  and  pusbiujr 
day-book,  ledger,  and  file  from  him,  he  hastily  loft 
tlie  room  to  find  the  welcome  grocer. 

"  Ah,  Thompson,"  he  cried,  "  I  know  what  you 
want.  You  are  as  hungry  for  your  bill  as  others 
are  for  their  money;  I  wish  there  were  more  of 
your  sort.  But  I  have  been  trying  to  hunt  up  that 
and  some  others,  and  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot 
make  out  my  own  entries ;  no,  nor  have  I  time  to 
go  steadily  over  the  books.  And  there  was  such  a 
hurly-burly  of  work  that  tornado  time,  that  it 
wants  a  cool  head  and  leisure  to  make  things  clear. 
And  I,  why,  my  head  is  full  of  people  and  places 
that  I  ought  to  be  looking  after  this  moment.  As 
to  leisure,  what  can  a  poor  doctor  know  of  that  ?  '* 

The  gi'ocer  looked  quite  sorry  for  him,  and  began 
to  say  that  he  would  wait  for  his  bill;  but  the 
doctor  cried,  as  he  rose  to  take  his  hat  and  go, 

*  Don*t  go !  I  want  to  know  of  a  fellow  that  can 
help  me.  I  heard  that  you  ^ot  into  trouble  the 
other  day  with  your  waterworks  people,  and  that 
some  very  clever  aocoimtant  got  you  straight  in  no 
time.     Who  is  he?    Could  you  get  him  for  me? '* 

The  grocer  spoke  most  eloquently  of  the  services 
that  had  been  rendered  to  him,  and  said  he  did  not 
Cionbt  that  the  same  benefit  would  be  available  to 
the  doctor. 

"  Good !  I  suppose  he  is  trustworthy,  conftdential. 
I  can  depend  on  him  for  good  faith  as  well  as  skill ; 
and  he  will  not  talk.  Patients,  of  oourse,  don't  lik^- 
to  be  chattered  about! " 

*'As  honest  and  true  as  the  day,  and  as  trust- 
worthy as  any  man  I  know  for  discretion  and  so 
forth." 

"Capital!'*  cried  the  doctor;  '"his  name  and 
address  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Felix  Tmeftt  of "  the  grooer  began. 

"What!  Truefit,  that  old  Sir— what-d'ye-call— 
Sterne  sent  into  ih^  lunatic  asylum?"  exclaimed 
the  doctor. 

"  Did  he?  "  cried  the  grooer  looking  astoniahed. 

"  So  they  said.  It  was  after  the  tornado  afiiikir. 
He  was  ruined  by  it,  and  the  baronet  turned  him 
out  of  his  farm  and  his  agency  by  way  of  comforting 
him  1    And  they  told  me  he  had  gone  mad." 

"  He  was  broken  down,  as  any  man  would  have 
been  in  his  circumstance;  but  he  seems  to  have 
recovered  his  spirits  enough  to  enable  him  to  work. 
I'm  sure  I  can  speak  from  experience,  he  is  sound  in 
head  and  heart,  I  believe ;  a  very  good  fellow,  and 
worked  well  for  me." 

Thompson's  account  of  Felix  was  enough  to 
make  the  doctor  entreat  him  to  send  him  to  him 
Ihat  evening. 

True  to  his  mission,  he  did  so,  and  just  as  the 
doctor  had  seated  himself  to  his  tea,  Felix  appeared. 

The  doctor  felt  a  little  doubtful  when  he  was 
announced;  in  spite  of  Thompson's  account  of  him, 
he  could  not  forget  the  story  he  nad  previously  heard ; 
how  the  poor  man,  having  lost  his  aU,  turned  adrift, 
and  sufferittg  much  from  tke  injuries  he  had  received 
in  the  tornado,  had  become  melancholy  mad,  and 
been  placed  in  an  asylum. 

To  his  great  surprise,  a  brisk,  cheerful-looking 
man,  with  a  smiling  face,  walked  in,  and  in  a 
pleasant  tone  hoped  he  had  not  come  at  an  unseason- 
able hour. 


They  soon  got  into  business  talk,  and  the  doctor 
quite  forgot  his  previous  impressions  while  he 
iwatohed  with  delight  his  new  ally  unravelling  at 
onoe  some  of  the  mysteries  whioh  his  haste  and 
flurry  had  created  in  his  books. 

"This  is  admirable!"  he  cried,  looking  with 
supreme  satisfaction  on  the  result  of  the  morning's 
labours,  when  he  returned  the  next  day  from  his 
rounds,  and  found  himself  entirely  "  master  of  his 
circumstances."  "  You  have  made  quite  a  rich  man 
of  me ;  and  now  please  to  make  out  your  own  bill, 
and  don't  spare  me ;  whatever  I  may  have  to  pay 
you,  depend  on  it,  I  shall  always  feel  that  I  am 
under  great  obligations  to  you." 

Felix  took  a  slip  of  paper  and  wrote  on  it,  after 
the  £  «.  d.y  three  ciphers,  and  presented  it  with  a 
smile. 

"  Nonsense  1 "  cried  the  doctor. 

"  I  owe  you  money,"  replied  Felix ;  "  I  was  very 
ill  once ;  my  lad  had  to  fetch  you  in  the  n>iddle  of 
the  night ;  you  came  and  cured  me.  But  you  never 
sent  a  bill,  and — 1  blush  to  say  it — ^I  was  so  intent 
on  getting  money  then  that  I  was  glad  of  it ;  but  I 
said,  only  a  day  or  two  back,  that  as  soon  as  I 
possibly  could,  I  would  get  out  of  your  debt — so  far 
as  money  went.  Now  if  you  will  kindly  set  my 
work  against  yours,  it  will  be  doing  me  a  favour, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  I" 

"  You  are  an  honest  fellow ! "  cried  the  doctor. 
"I  remember  your  faoe  now,  but  it's  very  much 
improved  since  I  saw  it  then.  What  has  shortened 
it  so?" 

"  Oh,  it's  such  a  long  story,"  said  Felix,  "  I'll  jnst 
give  yott  the  pith  of  it." 

He  then  related  how  he  had  had  great  troubles 
indeed ;  but  that  Grod  had  overruled  all,  and  brought 
him  out  of  the  furnace  a  happy  thankful  man. 

"It was  ithat  Amerioan  tornado  that  did  it?"  the 
doctor  asked,  looking  at  the  mined  farmer's  bright 
&oe  with  great  interest* 

"  Yes,  I  occupied  land,  about  four  hundred  acres ; 
one  hundred  and  sixty  I  ploughed,  and  such  a 
wheat-fi^d,  I  believe,  was  never  seen  before  ;  it  was 
the  talk  of  thd  place,  and,  foolish  fellow  that  I  was, 
theFjpride  of  my  heart."  Here  he  paused  a  moment 
as  if  the  field,  first  in  its  glory,  then  in  its  ruin,  lay 
before  him.  It  was,  however,  only  for  a  moment 
"  Sir,  I  lost  by  that  storm  more  than  seven  hundred 
pound,  and  worse  still,  as  I  thought  then,  I  lost  my 
tJBirm,  and  my  c^enby,  and  having  little  capital  that 
was  not  invested,  of  course  I  thought  myself  a 
ruined  man.  But  I  was  mistaken,  all  my  troubles 
were  to  teach  me  what  was  better  worth  knowing 
than  how  to  make  money." 

"  What's  that?"  asked  the  doctor  with  increased 
interest. 

"  The  value  of  my  soul,  the  wickedness  of  my 
heart,  and  the  mercy  of  God  in  salvation,"  said 
Felix,  slowly  and  calmly,  but  with  much  feeling. 

The  doctor  did  not  reply,  and  he  continued: — 

"  You  see,  sir,  before  that  trial  came,  1  lived  for 
the  worlcl  wh<^ly ;  to  be  admired  and  patronised  by 
the  great  and  rich,  that  was  my  ambition ;  and  I 
stifled  every  warning  from  without  and  within,  for 
I  had  an  enlightened  conscience,  and  although  it 
was  silenced,  blessed  be  God,  it  was  not  dead." 

"  But,  ray  good  friend,"  remonstrated  the*  doctor, 
"  a^  man  must  give  up  his  mind  to  liis  calling,  and 
he  must  make  use  of  the  mea^iis  that  cure  at  Land, 
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friends,  and  so  on.     Of  conrse  the  rich  and  great  are 
&r  better  able  to  help  than  others." 

"Trn^  bit"  replied  Felix,  "I  oan'fc  preach,  hnt  I 
can  testify  that,  *  cursed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in 
man,  and  maketh  f  esh  his  arm,  and  whose  heart 
departeth  from  the  Lord;  but  blessed  is  the  man 
that *  yon  know  what  follows  I " 

"Humph I"  ejaculated  the  doctor,  "Not  quite  so 
well  as  you  seem  to  do,  Tm  afraid ;  the  truth  is,  I 
have  such  a  time  of  it — work  from  morning  till 
night — that  I  have  little  leisure  to  think  of  the  best 
things,  I  often  wish  1  could  do  as  our  good  minister 
tells  ns,  and  study  the  Bible ;  but  1  must  wait  till  J 
have  knocked  through  the  thick'of  my  business  before 
I  can  afford  to  take  an  hour  for  that  sort  of  thing." 

Felix  thought  of  what  his  cousin  would  say  to 
him ;  he  ventured  to  reply,  "  That  was  just  what  1 
u>ed  to  trust  to.  But  you  see,  at  the  very  time  when 
mj  only  chance  of  ret'overlng  myself  was  ener^ 
getically  to  pusli  on  and  put  a  good  face  on  things, 
I  was  made  miserably  ill  and  luBlpless  ;  apparently 
the  effect  o£  the  injuries  I  received  that  terrible 
night,  but  really  it  was  the  hand  of  God  on  me  for 
good;  I  see  it  now  !  " 

"Jjood  ?  "  asked  the  doctor,  smiling  tncredulously. 

^Yes,  good  1"  replied  Felix,  "  for  it  showed  me  on 
what  a  broken  reed  I  had  been  leaning.  Sorely  as  it 
grieved  me  tl^n,  it  was  a  mercy  to  me  when  I  found 
out  that  nothing  but  self-interest  had  made — well, 
I  won't  mention  names-HBo  friendly  to  me;  my 
money  gone,  my  strength  gone,  and  my  spirit  gone, 
I  was  nothing  to  him  any  longer/' 

*'Good?"  exclaimed  the  docrtor  ;*"  wfeU,  it  might 
have  been  good,  but  it  wasn't  pleasant  I  should  say  1 " 

''  Ah,  but  1  had  such  mercy,  sir,  with  it.  As  soon 
as  my  heart  left  off  rebelling  I  had  but  a  little  time 
to  wait,  and  iarue  friends  were  raised  up  to  me,  sfHch 
friends!" 

The  doctor  looked  inquiringly. 

"  Weil,  sir,  one  of  them  was  Mr.  Thompson  the 
grocer." 

"Ah,  he  is  a  good  fellow,  honest  and  straight- 
forward," said  the  doctor. 

"  Sir,'*  Boid  Felix,  «'  what  do  you  think  he  did  ?  I 
bad  broken  an  engagement  I  had  made  with  him  to 
apprentice  my  little  boy  to  bim,  because  in  my  pride 
and  folly,  I  tiaonght  I  was  rising  in  life,  and  I  ought 
to  do  better  for  him— in  truth,  make  a  better  fignm  I 
I  put  him  to  great  inoonvenienoe^  for  he  had 
disappointed  anotider  to  make  room  for  Jemmy ;  but 
1  had  scarcely  left  my  fairm,  and  settled  in  my  poor 
eottage  when  he  eame  to  tell  me  that  through  his 
oounection  with  the  waterworks  his  business  had 
increased  so  much  he  oould  do  well  with  a  saeond 
apprentiGe,  and  if  I  w^e  willing,  he  would  take 
Jemmy." 

''  Very  handsome !  "  exclaimed  the  doctor. 

"  Ah,  but  this  was  the  handsomest  part  of  it,"  said 
Felix, — *'  I  told  him  I  had  no  money  and  could  not 
pay  the  premium;  *NevQr  ndnd  that^  he  said;  ^I 
will  see  the  articles  made  right,  and  they  shall  be 
signed  and  sealed,  all  duly ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
Jemmy ;  he  is  4b  good  lad ;  he  has  been  well  trained ; 
and  as  to  the  money,  I'll  wait  till  you  have  a  full 
pudicet'  Yon  may  think,  air,  what  a  r^ief  this  was 
tome" 

Very  heaartily  did  the  doctor  ocmgratulate  him ; 
and  when  he  told  him  that  he  had  resolved  never 
sgain  to  run  the  risk  of  fttartning^  even  if  he  were 


offered  a  holding  of  land  at  once,  he  commen(?ed  his 
prudence,  adding, "  But  what  do  you  moan  to  do?  You 
arfe  not  strong  enough,  possibly,  for  bard  work,  and 
for  a  farmer  that  Would  prosper,  there  must  be  hard 
work — ^bnt  an  agency?" 

Felix  shook  his  head. 

"No,  sir;  I  was  for  many  years  an  accountant. 
Saving  a  little  money  I  thought  I  might  do  great 
things ;  so,  fancying  I  had  a  turn  for  farming,  1  took 
a  small  holding,  and  ittnmed  out  so  well  that  Squire 
Witl^  (it  was  his  land)  was  greatly  pleased  with 
it,  and  got  me  the  farm  I  held  under  Sir  Blacklock. 
How  proud  I  was !  I  was  a  great  man  in  my  own 
eyes,  I  can  tell  you ;  but  1  was  not  satisfied  ;  I 
wanted  more;  and  1  worked  with  all  my  heart  and 
brain  and  hands,  and  all  my  strength  of  every  kind. 
And  I  got  praise  that  puffed  me  up  and  pretuy  near 
turned  me  topsy-turvy;  but  that  tornado!  why, 
sir,  it  was  like  that  'old  Adam,*  in  *  Pilgrim's 
Progress,' that  buffeted  poor  Hopeful  and  left  him  for 
dead ;  but,  by  grace,  I  was  brought  to  life  in  good 
earnest." 

**Tell  me  all  about  it,"  said  the  doctor,  whose 
heart  was  touched  by  the  words  of  Felix. 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  replied,  *•  when  I  had  nothing  to 
talk  about  (thoogh  I  thought  then  1  was  a  very 
excellent  Christian)  I  had  a  great  taste  for  talking ; 
but  sinoe  I  have  been  truly  taught,  I  find  it  difficult 
to  say  much.  I  feel  with  that  sweet  poet,  that 
spiritual  merdes  are  too  sacred  to  be  made  common 
talk: 

•Like  precions  vines  their  tasto  they  lose 
Exposed  to  open  air!* 

but  you  know  the  kindness  of  those  words  of  the 
Lord  in  John  xiv.,  *  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled  ; 
ye  believe  in  Gk)d,  believe  aUo  in  me/  Now,  I  had 
never  seen  that  to  believe  in  God,  his  power,  wisdom, 
and  love,  all  infinite,  was  the  end  of  my  faith,  such 
aa  I  had  ;  and  tbat  was  why  my  faith  brought  mo 
no  comfort ;  fDr  though  God  was  all  this  in  Himself, 
what  was  He  to  me?  Ah,  sir,  then  I  saw,  if  I 
wanted  rest  and  comfort,  I  must  believe  in  Jesus ; 
bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh,  touched  with 
the  feeling  of  my  infirmities;  my  Brother!  Yes, 
and  my  intercessor  with  the  high  and  holy  God, 
that  I  had  never  been  able  to  rest  in — no,  nor  to 
love-^for  I  oouidn't  know  and  believe  in  Him  till 
i  knew  and  believed  in  Jesus ! — and  how  could  I 
love  him  in  whom  I  didn't  believe  ?  " 

*'  True,  indeed,"  replied  the  doctor,  gravely. 

"But,  sir,  this  Jesus,  my  God,  and  my  friend 
with  God.  Ob,  sir,  when  once  1  saw  the  meaning 
of  his  words,  I  cried,  '  Lord,  I  do  believe  in  Thee, 
oh,  help  my  unbelief  t '  And  he  did,  and  a  straw 
of  that  faith  is  worth  a  thousand  thousands  of 
oom-fidlds  I " 

Tears  stood  in  his  eyes  as  he  softly  added,  "  Bless 
his  name,"  and  tears  stood  in  the  doctor's  eyes  too. 
He  shook  hands  with  him  most  cordially  at  parting, 
and  said,  **  Grood-bye,  my  friend ;  if  it's  needful  to 
rae  obtaniing  the  peace  you  have  found,  may  God 
send  nue  1»-ouble;  lor  it  will  be  to  my  profit  and 
his  praise,  I'm  right  sure  I " 

From  this  time  Felix  prospered;  he  became 
accountant  to  some  public  works,  was  quite  as 
rich  as  was  needful  for  his  comfort,  and  those  who 
knew  his  story  declared  that  he  had  come  out  of 
his  tnmbles  muoh  better  off  than  he^ot  into  them. 
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THE  necessity  and  power  of  faith  is  the  prominent 
lesson  of  this  narrative  of  the  heiJing  of  a 
demoniac  boy,  especially  as  it  is  told  by  the  evange- 
list Mark.  The  lesson  is  enforced  by  the  actions 
of  all  the  persons  in  the  gronp,  except  the  central 
figure,  Christ.  The  disciples  could  not  ca-st  out 
the  demon,  and  incur  Christ's  plaintive  rebuke, 
which  is  quite  as  much  sorrow  as  blame  :  "  0  faith- 
less generation,  how  lonpf  shall  I  be  with  you?  how 
long  shall  I  suffer  you?"  And  then,  in  the  second 
part  of  the  story,  the  poor  father,  heartsick  with 
nope  deferred,  comes  into  the  foreground.  The 
whole  interest  is  shifted  to  him,  and  more  promi- 
nence is  given  to  the  process  by  which  his  doubting 
spirit  is  led  to  trust,  than  to  that  by  which  his 
son  is  healed. 

There  is  something  very  beautiful  and  tender 
in  Christ's  way  of  dealing  with  him,  so  as  to  draw 
him  to  faith.  '  He  begins  with  the  question  "  How 
long  is  it  ago  since  this  came  unto  him  ?  "  and  so 
induces  him  to  tell  all  the  story  of  the  long  sorrow, 
that  his  burdened  heart  might  get  some  ease  in 
speaking,  and  also  that  the  feeling  of  the  extremity 
of  their  necessity,  deepened  by  the  very  dwelling 
on  all  his  boy's  bruel  sufferings,  might  help  him 
to  the  exercise  of  fiiith.  IVuly  "  He  knew  what 
was  in  man,"  and  with  tenderness  bom  of  perfect 
knowledge  and  perfect  love,  He  dealt  with  sore  and 
sorrowful  hearts.  This  loving  artifice  of  consola- 
tion, which  drew  all  the  story  from  willing  lips, 
is  one  more  little  token  of  his  gentle  hand  of 
healing.  And  it  is  profoundly  wise,  as  well  as 
most  tender.  Get  a  man  thoroughly  to  know  his 
need,  and  vividly  to  feel  his  helpless  misery,  and 
you  have  got  him  a  long  way  towards  laying  hold 
of  the  refuge  from  it. 

How  wise  and  how  tender  the  question  is,  is  proved 
by  the  long  circumstantial  answer,  in  which  the 
peat-up  trouble  of  his  heart  pours  itself  out  at  the 
tiny  opening  which  Christ  has  made  for  it.  He  does 
not  content  himself  with  the  simple  answer  *'  of  a 
child,"  but  with  the  garrulousness  of  sorrow  that 
has  found  a  listener  that  sympathises,  goes  on  to  tell 
all  the  misery,  partly  that  he  may  move  his  hearer's 
pity,  but  more  in  sheer  absorption  with  the  bitterness 
that  had  poisoned  the  happiness  of  his  home  all  these 
years.  And  then  his  graphic  picture  of  his  child's 
state  leads  him  to  the  plaintive  cry,  in  which  his 
love  makes  common  cause  with  his  son,  and  unites 
both  in  one  wretchedness.  "  If  thou  canst  do  any- 
thing, have  oompassion  on  us  and  help  us" 

Oar  Lord  answers  that  appeal  in  the  words  of  our 
text.    There  are  some  difficulties  in  the  rdndering 


and  exact  force  of  these  words  with  which  I  do  not 
mean  to  trouble  you.  We  may  accept  the  rendering 
as  in  our  Bible,  with  a  s^ght  variation  in  the 
punctuation.  If  we  take  the  first  clause  as  an  in- 
complete sentence,  and  put  a  break  between  it  and 
the  last  words,  the  meaning  will  stand  out  more 
clearly:  "If  thou  canst  believe — all  things  are  possible 
to  him  that  believeth."  We  might  paraphrase  it 
somewhat  thus  :  Did  you  say  "  If  thou  canst  do  any- 
thing ?  "  That  is  the  wrong  «  if."  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  The  only  "  if  "  in  the  question  is  another 
one,  not  about  mo,  but  about  you.  **  If  thou  canst 
believe — "  and  then  the  incomplete  sentence  might 
be  supposed  to  be  ended  with  some  such  phrase  as 
"  That  is  the  only  question.  If  thou  canst  believe 
— all  depends  on  that  If  thou  canst  believe,  thy  son 
will  be  healed,"  or  the  like. 

Then,  in  order  to  explain  and  establish  what  He 
had  meant  in  the  halt-finished  saying.  He  adds  the 
grand,  broad  statement,  on  which  the  demand  for 
the  man's  faith  as  the  only  condition  of  his  wish 
being  answered  reposes:  **All  things  are  possible 
to  him  that  believeth." 

And  that  wide  statement  is  meant,  I  suppose,  for 
the  disciples  as  well  as  for  the  father.  All  things 
are  possible  both  in  reference  to  benefits  to  be 
received,  and  in  reference  to  power  to  be  exercised. 
If  thou  canst  believe,  poor  suppliant  father,  thou 
shalt  have  thy  desire.  If  thou  canst  believe,  poor 
devil-ridden  son,  thou  shalt  be  set  free.  If  ye  can 
believe,  poor  baffled  disciples,  you  will  be  masters 
of  the  powers  of  evil. 

Do  you  remember  another  "if,"  with  'which 
Christ  was  once  besought  ?  "  There  came  a  leper  to 
Him,  beseeching  Him,  and  kneeling  down  to  Him, 
and  saying  unto  Him,  If  Thou  wilt,  Thou  canst 
make  me  clean."  In  one  respect  that  man  had  got 
farther  than  the  father  in  our  story,  for  he  had  no 
doubt  at  all  about  Christ's  power,  and  he  spoke  to 
Him  as  '*  Lord."  But  he  was  somehow  not  quite 
sure  about  Christ's  heart  of  pity.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  man  in  our  narrative  has  no  doubt  about 
Christ's  compassion.  He  may  have  seen  something 
of  his  previous  miracles,  or  there  may  still  have 
been  lying  on  our  Lord's  countenance  some  of  the 
lingering  glory  of  the  Transfiguration — as  indeed  the 
narrative  seems  to  hint,  in  its  emphatic  statement 
of  the  astonishment  and  reverential  salutations  of 
the  crowd  when  He  approached— or  the  tenderness 
of  our  Lord's  listening  sympathy  may  have  made 
him  feel  sure  of  his  willingness  to  help.  At  any 
rate,  the  leper's  "if"  has  answered  itself  for  him. 

His  own  lingering  doubt>  Christ  waives  aside  as 
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settled.  Hia  ^Mf'is  answered  for  ever.  So  these 
two  "  i  fs  "  afiecting  Christ,  are  beyond  all  controversy ; 
Lis  power  is  certain  and  his  love.  The  third  *'if " 
remaius,  the  one  that  alTeots  U8 — *' If  Ihpu  canst 
believe  ;**  all  hinges  on  that,  "  for  all  things  are  pos- 
sible to  him  that  believeth." 

Here,  then,  we  have  our  Lord  telling  ns  that 
faith  is  oinnipoteirt  That  is  a  bold  word ;  He  puts 
110  limitations.  All  things  are  possible.  I  think 
that  to  get  the  true  force  of  these  words  we  should 
pat  alongside  of  tliem  the  other  saying  of  our  Lord's^ 
''With  God  all  things  are  possible."  That  is  the 
foundation  of  the  grand  prerogative  in  our  text. 
The  power  of  faith  is  the  consequence  of  the  power 
of  God.  All  things  are  possible  to  Him ;  therefore, 
all  things  are  possible  to  me,  believing  in  Him.  If 
we  translate  that  into  more  abstract  words,  it  just 
oomes  to  the  principle  that  the  power  of  faith  consists 
in  its  taking  hold  of  the  power  of  God.  It  is  omni- 
potent because  it  knits  us  to  omnipotenoeu  Faith 
18  nothing  in  itself,  but  it  is  that  which  attaches  us 
to  God,  and  then  His  power  flows  into  us.  Screw  a 
pipe  on  to  a  water  main  and  turn  a  handle,  and  out 
fioYTs  the  water  through  the  pipe  and  fills  the  empty 
vessel.  Faith  is  as  impotent  in  itself  as  the  hollow 
water  pipe  is,  only  it  is  the  way  by  which  the 
connection  is  established  between  the  fulness  of 
God  and  the  emptiness  of  man.  By  it  Divinity 
flows  into  humanity,  and  we  have  a  share  even  in 
tbe«  Divine  omnipotence.  *'  My  strength  is  made 
perfect  in  weakness."  In  itself  nothing,  it  yet 
grasps  God,  and  therefore  by  it  we  are  strong, 
because  by  it  we  lay  hold  of  His  strength.  Great 
and  wonderful  is  the  grace  thus  given  to  us,  poor 
^struggling,  sinful  men,  that,  looking  up  to  the 
solemn  throne,  where  Ho  sit^t  in  His  power,  we  have 
a  right  to  be  sure  that  a  true  participation  in  His 
<rreatnes8  is  granted  to  us  if  once  our  hearts  are 
fastened  to  Him. 

And  there  is  nothing  arbitrary  nor  mysterious 
in  this  flowing  of  Divine  power  into  our  hearts  on 
condition  of  our  faith.  It  is  the  condition  of 
possessing  Christ,  and  in  Chriqt,  salvation,  righteous- 
n(i88,  and  strength,  not  by  any  artificial  appoint- 
ment, but  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  There 
is  no  other  way  possible  by  which  God  could 
give  men  what  they  receive  through  their  faith, 
except  only  their  faith. 

In  all  trust  in  God  there  are  two  elements,  a 
sense  of  need  and  of  evil,  and  weakness,  and  a 
confidence  more  or  less  imshaken  and  strong  in 
Him,  his  love  and  power  and  all-sufficiency;  and 
unless  both  of  these  two  be^in  the  heart,  it  is,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  impossible,  and  will  bo  im- 
possible to  all  eternity,  that  purity  and  strength 
and  peace  and  joy,  and  all  the  blessings  which  Christ 
delights  to  give  to  fiuth,  should  ever  be  ours. 

Unbelief,  distrust  of  Him,  which  separates  us 
from  Him  and  closes  the  heart  fast  against  His  grace, 
must  needs  cut  us  off  from  that  which  it  does  not 
feel  that  it  needs,  nor  care  to  receive;  and  must 
needs  interpose  a  non-conducting  medium  between 
us  and  the  electric  influences  of  his  might.  When 
Christ  was  on  earth,  man's  want  of  faith  danuned 
back  his  miracle-working  power,  and  paralysed  his 
healing  energy.  How  strange  Uiat  paradox  sounds 
at  first  hearing,  which  brings  together  omnipotence 
and  impotence,  and  makes  men  able  to  counter- work 
the  loving  power  of  Christ.    "  He  could  thero  do 


no  mighty  work."  The  evangelist  intends  a  paradox, 
for  he  uses  two  kindred  words  to  express  the  **  in- 
ability "  and  the  **  works ;"  and  we  might  paraphrase 
the  saying  so  as  to  bring  out  the  seeming  contra- 
diction :  '*  He  there  had  no  power  to  do  any  work  of 
power."  The  same  awful,  and  in  some  sense  mys- 
terious, power  of  limiting  and  restraining  the  influx 
of  his  love,  belongs  to  unbelief  stiU,  whether  it  take 
the  shape  of  active  rejection,  or  only  of  careless  passive 
non-reception.  For  faith  makes  us  partakers  of 
Divine  power  by  the  very  necessity  of  the  case,  and 
that  power  can  attach  itself  to  nothing  else.  So  if 
thou  canst  belieye,  all  things  are  possible  to  Him 
that  believeth. 

Still  farther,  we  may  observe  that  there  is  involved 
here  the  principle  that  our  faith  determines  the 
amount  of  our  power. 

That  is  true  in  reference  to  our  own  individual 
religious  life,  and  it  is  true  in  reference  to  special 
capacities  for  Christ's  service.  Let  me  say  a  word 
or  two  about  each  of  these.  They  run  into  each 
other,  of  cour^,  for  the  truest  power  of  service  is 
found  in  the  depth  and  purity  of  our  own  personal 
religion,  and  on  the  other  hand  our  individual 
Christian  character  will  never  be  deep  or  pure 
unless  we  are  working  for  the  Master.  Still,  for 
our  present  purpose,  these  two  inseparable  aspects 
of  the  one  Christian  life  may  be  separated  in 
thought. 

As  to  the  former,  then,  the  measure  of  my  trust 
in  Christ  is  the  measure  of  all  the  rest  of  my 
Christian  character.  I  shall  have  just  as  much 
purity,  just  as  much  peace,  just  as  much  wisdom,  or 
gentleness  or  love,  or  courage  or  hope,  as  my  faith  is 
capable  of  taking  up,  and,  so  to  speak,  holding  in 
solution.  The  ** point  of  saturation"  in  a  man's 
soul,  the  quantity  of  God's  gpraoe  which  he  is  capable 
of  absorbing,  is  accurately  measured  by  his  faith. 
How  much  do  I  trust  God?  That  will  settle  how 
much  I  can  take  in  of  Gk>d« 

So  much  as  we  believe,  so  much  can  we  contain. 
So  much  as  we  can  contain,  so  much  shall  we 
receive.  And  in  the  very  act  of  receiving  the 
portion,  of  our  Father's  goods  that  falleth  to  us,  we 
shall  feel  that  there  is  a  boundless  additional  portion 
ready  to  come  as  soon  as  we  are  ready  for  it,  and 
thereby  we  shall  be  driven  to  larger  desires  and  a 
wider  opening  of  the  lap  of  faith,  which  will  ever 
be  answered  by  good  measure,  pressM  together  and 
running  over,  measured  into  our  bosoms.  But 
there  will  be  no  waste  by  the  bestowment  of 
what  we  cannot  take.  *'  According  to  your  faith, 
be  it  unto  you."  That  is  the  accurate  theimometer 
which  measures  the  temperature  of  our  spiritual 
state.  It  is  like  the  steam-gauge  outside  the  boiler, 
which  tells  to  a  fraction  the  pressure  of  steam 
within,  and  so  the  power  which  can  at  the  moment 
be  exerted. 

May  I  make  a  very  simple,  close  personal  applica- 
tion of  this  thought*?  We  have  as  much  reiigioun 
life  as  we  desire ;  that  is,  we  have  as  much  as  our 
fftith  can  take.  There  iB  the  reason  why  such 
hosts  of  so-called  Christians  have  such  poor,  feeble 
Christianity.  We  dare  not  say  of  any,  "  They  have 
a  name  to  live,  and  are  dead."  There  is  only  one 
Eye  who  can  tell  when  the  heart  has  ceased  to  beat. 
But  I  may  say,  there  are  a  mournful  number  of 
people  who  call  themselves  Christians,  who  look 
so  like  dead  that  no  eye  but  Christ's  caif  tell  the 
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difference.      They  are  i«  a  syncope  that  will   be 
death  soon,  unless  some  mighty  power  rouse  them. 

And  Ihen,  how  many  more  of  us  there  are,  not  so 
bad  as  tliat,  but  still  feeble  and  languid,  whose 
Chri»tian  history  is  a  history  of  weakness,  while 
God's  power  is  open  before  us,  of  starving  in  the 
midst  of  abundance,  broken  only  by  moments  of 
firmer  faith,  and  so  of  larger,  happier  possession, 
tbat  make  the  poverty-stricken  ordinary  days 
appear  ten  times  more  poverty-stricken.  The 
channel  lies  dry,  a  waste  chaos  of  white  stones 
and  driftwood  for  long  months,  and  only  for  an 
hour  .or  two  after  the  clouds  have  butist  on  the 
inonntains,  does  the  stream  fill  it  fiom  bank  to 
bank.  Do  not  many  of  us  remember  moments  of  a 
far  deeper  and  more  earnest  trust  in  "Christ  than 
marks  our  ordinary  days?  If  sxwh  moments  were 
continUnuB  should  not  we  lie  the  happy  possessors 
of  beauties  of  character  and  spiritual  power,  such 
as  would  put  our  present  selves  utterly  to  shame  ? 
And  why  are  they  not  continuous  ?  Why  are  our 
possessions  in  Otod  so  small,  our  power  so  weak  ? 
Dear  friends!  ye  are  not  straitened  in  yourselves. 
The  only  rea^on  for  defective  spiritual  progress 
an<]  character  is  defective  faith. 

Then  look  at  this  same  principle  as  it  affects  our 
i'aculties  for  Christian  service.  There,  too,  it  is  true 
that  all  things  are  possiUe  to  him  that  believeth. 
The  saying  had  an  application  to  the  disciples  that 
stood  by,  half  ashamed  and  half  surprised  at  their 
failuie  to  cast  out  the  demon,  as  well  as  to  the  father 
in  his  agony  of  desire  and  donbt.  For  them  it  meant 
that  the  mc^asure  of  Christian  service  is  mainly 
determined  by  the  measure  of  our  faith.  It  would 
scarcely  be  an  exckggeration  to  say  that  in  Christ's 
service  a  m^n  /can  do  pretty  nearly  what  he  believes 
he  can  do,  if  his  confidence  is  buUt,  not  on  himself, 
hut  on  Christ. 

If  those  nine  apostles,  waiting  there  for  their 
]\Iaster,  had  thought  they  could  oast  out  the  devil 
from  the  boy,  do  .vou  not  think  they  could  have  done 
it?  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  rash  presumption 
undertaking  in  levity  and  self-oonfidence  unsuitHble 
kinds  of  woik  will  be  honoured  with  success,  l^ut 
I  do  mean  to  say  that,  in  the  line  of  our  manifest 
duty,  the  extent  to  which  we  can  do  Christ's  work 
is  very  much  the  extent  to  which  we  believe,  in 
dependence  on  Him,  tliat  we  can  do  it  If  we  once 
make  up  our  minds  that  we  shall  do  a  certain  thing, 
by  Christ's  help,  and  ior  his  it>ake,  in  ninety  cases  out 
of  a  hundred,  the  ezpectaiion  will  fulfil  it>elf,  and  we 
shall  do  it.  "Why  could  not  we  cast  Him  out?" 
They  need  not  have  asked  the  question.  **  Why  could 
not  you  c«wt  him  out?  Why,  because  ycm  did 
not  think  you  could*  and  with  your  timid  attempt, 
making  an  experiment  which  you  were  not  sure 
would  succeed,  provoked,  the  confidence  which  30U 
feared." 

The  church  has  never  beliercd  enough  in  its 
Christ-given  power  to  o»st  out  the  demons.  We 
have  never  been  confidant  enough  that  the  victory 
was  in  our  hands  if  we  knew  how  to  use  our  powers. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  each  one  of  us.  Auda- 
city and  presuniptiun  are  humility  and.  moderation, 
if  only  we  feel  that  "  gur  suffictenoy  is  of  God."  **  I 
can  do  all  things  "  is  the  language,  of  simple  sober- 
ness, if  we  go  on  to  say  ''  through  Chriat  which 
btretigthenetii  ma" 

There  «s  one  ouoro  point,  dsawa  froai  th«Be  WordS) 


viz.,  our  faith  can  ouly  take  hold  on  the  Divine 
promises. 

Such' language  as  this  of  my  text  and  other  kindred 
sayings  of  our  Lord's  has  often  been  extended  beyond 
its  real  force,  and  pressed  into  the  service  of  a 
mistaken  enthusiasm  for  want  of  observing  tliat 
very  plain  principle. 

The  principle  of  our  text  has  reference  to  outwurd 
things  as  well  as  to  the  spiritual  life.  But  there  are 
great  exaggerations  and  misconceptions  as  to  the 
province  or  *  faith  in  reference  to  these  temporal 
things,  and  consequently  there  are  misconceptions 
and  exaggerations  on  the  part  of  many  very  good 
people  as  to  the  province  of  prayer  in  regard  to 
them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  shall  be  saved  from  these, 
if  we  distinctly  recognise  a  very  obvious  principle, 
namely  that  **  faith  **  Crin  never  go  farther  than 
God's  dear  promises,  and  that  whatever  goes  beyond 
God's  word  is  not  faith,  but  something  else  assuuiing 
its  appearance. 

For  instance,  suppose  a  father  now-a-days  were 
to  say: — "My  child  is  sore  vexed  with  sickness.  I 
long  for  his  recovery.  I  believe  that  Christ  can  heal 
him.  I  believe  that  He  will.  1  pray  in  faith,  and  I 
know  that  I  shall  be  answered."  Such  a  prayer 
goes  beyond  the  record.  Has  Christ  told  you,  that 
it  is  his  will  that  your  child  shall  be  healed? 
Jf  not,  how  csan  you  pray  in  faith  that  it  is?  You 
may  pray  in  confidence  that  he  will  be,  but  such 
confident  persuasion  is  not  faith.  Faith  lays  hold 
of  Christ's  distinct  declaration  of  His  will,  but  such 
confidence  is  only  grasping  the  shadow  of  your  own 
wishes.  This  father  here  Vvas  entitled  to  trust 
because  Christ  told  him  that  his  trust  was  the  con- 
dition of  his  son's  being  healed.  So  in  response  to 
the  great  word  of  our  text,  the  man's  faith  leaped  up 
and  grasped  our  Lord's  promise,  with  "XjoixI,  I 
believe."  But  before  Christ  spoke,  his  desires,  his 
wistful  longing,  his  imploring  ciy  for  help  had  no 
vmrrjint  to  pass  into  faith,  and  did  not  so  pass. 

Christ's  word  must  go  before  our  faith,  and  must 
supply  the  object  for  our  faith,  and  where  Christ 
has  not  spdcen,  there  is  no  room  for  the  exercise  of 
any  faith,  except  the  faith,  *'  It  is  the  Lord ;  let  Him 
do  what  seemt^th  to  Him  good."  That  is  the  true 
prayer  of  faith  in  regard  to  all  matters  of  outward 
providence  where  we  have  no  distinct  word  of  God's 
giving  unmistakable  indication  of  his  will.  The 
"  if"  of  the  leper,  which  has  no  place  in  the  spiritual 
region,  where  we  know  that  "this  is  the  will  of 
God,  even  our  sanctitication,"  has  full  force  in  the 
temporal  region,  where  we  do  not  know  before  the 
event  what  the  will  of  the  Lord  is,  "If  Thou  wilt, 
Thoii  canst,"  is  there  our  best  prayer. 

Wherever  a  distinct  and  unmistakable  promise 
of  God's  goes,  it  is  safe  for  faith  to  follow,  but  to 
outrun  hid  word  is  not  faith,  but  self-will,  and 
meets  the  deserved  rebuke,  "  Should  it  be  according 
to  thy  mind?"  There  are  utimistakable  promises 
about  outward  things  on  which  we  may  safely 
build.  Let  us  confine  our  expectations  within  the 
limits  of  these,  and  turn  them  into  the  pra3'er  of 
"iaith,  so  shooting  back  whence  they  came  his  winged 
words — "  This  is  the  confidence  that  we  have,  tJiat 
if  We  ask  anything  according  to  his  will  He  hearetli 
UB."  Thus  coming  to  Hiln,  submitting  all  our 
wishes  in  i*ega?rd  to  this  world  to  his  most  loving 
will,  and  widening  our  confidmjo  to  tkoi^broadth  of 
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his  great  and  loTing  purpose  in  regard  to  onr  own  ra- 
waid  life,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  our  praetical  servioe, 
his  answer  will  ever  be,  "  Great  in  thy  fidth;  be  it 
unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt." 


EOBEET  EAIKES. 


IT  is  proposed  to  celebrate  this  year  the  oentenarj 
of  Sunday-schools.  The  life  and  labours  of 
Eobert  Baikes,  whose  name  has  long  been  ^miliar 
as  "a  household  word"  in  connection  with  such 
institutions,  have,  therefore,  an  especial  interest  at 
this  season. 

Gloucestershire,  if  not  one  of  the  largest,  is 
certainly  one  of  the  fairest— as,  indeed,-  its  name 
is  said  to  imply:  from  Glow,  an  old  British  word* 
signifying  **  fair  " — ^i  t  is  one  of  the  fairest,  and  it  ought 
to  he  one  of  the  most  famous,  counties  of  England. 
Many  are  its  distinguished  worthies:  John  de 
Trevisa  was  vicar  of  Berkeley  in  G-loucestershire,  and 
a  contemporary  with  John  Wyoliffe,  and,  like  him, 
he  had  a  strong  aversion  to  the  practices  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  make  the 
Scriptures  known  to  his  parishioners ;  and  in  Nibley, 
in  Gloucestershire,  was  bom,  and  lived,  William 
Tyndale,  in  whose  noble  heart  the  great  idea  sprang 
up  that  Christian  Englishmen  should  read  the  New 
Testament  in  their  own  mother-tongue,  and  who 
said  to' a  celebrated  priest,  •*  If  God  spares  my  life,  I 
"will  take  care  that  a  ploughboy  shall  know  more  of 
the  Scriptures  than  you  do.'*  The  story  of  the  great 
translator  and  martyr  is  most  interesting.  Glou- 
cestershire has  been  famous  too  for  its  contributions 
to  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  notably,  not  only 
James  Baynham,  but,  in  Gloucester,  its  bishop,  John 
Hooper,  was  in  1566  burnt  to  death.  In  Berkeley 
the  Teiy  distinguished  physician,  and  first  promul- 
gator of  the  doctrine  of  vaccination,  Dr.  Mwsird 
Jenner,  the  son  of  the  vicar,  whs  bom ;  and  from  the 
Old  Bell,  in  Gloucester,  went  forth  the  wonderful 
preacher  George  Whitefield,  to  arouse  the  sleeping 
church  in  England  and  America  from  itn  lethargy. 
There  was  once,  as  quaint  old  Thomas  Fuller  tells 
U8,  a  proverb  in  use  in  Bngland — "  As  sure  as  God  is 
in  Gloucestershire."  It  was  very  oomplimentary,  but 
not  very  correct;  it  arose  from  the  amazing  ecclesias- 
tical wealth  of  the  county,  which  was  so  rich  that  it 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  papal  court,  and  four 
Italian  bishops  held  it  in  succession  for  fifty  years,  one 
of  these,  Giulio  de  Medici,  became  Pope  Clement  vii,, 
succeeding  Pope  Leo  x.  to  the  pHpacy  in  1523.  This 
eminent  ecclesiastical  fame  no  doubt  originated  the 
proverb,  but  it  acquired  a  tone  of  reality  and  truth 
rather  from  the  martyrdom  of  its  bishop  than  from 
the  elevation  of  his  predecessor  to  the  papal  tiara ; 
rather  from  Tyndale,  William  Sarton,  and  his 
hrother-weaver  martyrs,  than  from  its  costly  and 
magnificent  endowments;  from  Whitefield  and 
Jenuer  rather  than  from  its  crowd  of  priests  and 
ftiars. 

Thus  Gloucesterahire  has  certainly  oonsiderable 
eminence  among  £nglish  counties.  To  other  dis- 
tinguished names  must  be  added  that  of  Robert 
Baikes,  who  must  ever  be  regarded  as  th»  founder 
of  Sabbath-schools.  It  is  not  intended  by  this  that 
tbdfe  had  never  been  any  i^ttempts  made  to  gather 


the  ohildrea  on  the  Sabbath  for  some  kisd  of  re- 
ligions  instruction  —  although  such  attempts  were 
very  few,  and  a  diligent  search  has  probably  brought 
them  all  imder  our  knowledge ;  but  the  example  and 
the  influence  of  Baifaes  gave  to  the  idea  the  character 
of  a  movement;  it  stirred  the  whole  country,  from 
the  throne  itself,  the  king  and  queen,  the  bishops^ 
and  the  clergy;  all  elAsses  of  ministers  and  laymeo 
became  interested  in  what  was  evidentl  v  an  easy 
and  happy  nethod  of  seising  upon  the  mulidtudefl  of 
lost  ohiicUreh  who  in  that  day  were  ^*  perishing  for 
lack  of  knowledge." 

Mr.  Joseph  Stratford,  in  his  ''Biographical 
Sketches  of  the  great  and  good  Men  in  Gloucester- 
shire," and  Mr.  Alfred  Gregory,  in  his  "  Life  of 
Robert  Raikes" — ta  which  woiHcs  we  must  confess  our 
o*»ligation  for  much  of  the  infurmation  contained  iu 
this  {>aper — have  both  clone  honour  to  the  several 
humbler  and  more  obsoure  labourers  whose  hearts 
were  moved  to  attempt  the  work  to  which  Baikes 
gave  a  national  importanoe,  and  which  from  his 
hands,  and  from  his  time,  became  henoefarth  a  per- 
petual institution  in  the  church  work  of  every 
denomination  of  Christian  believers  and  labourers. 
The  B^v.  Joseph  Alleine,  the  author  of  *'  The  Alarm 
to  the  Unconverted,"  an  eminent  Nonconformist 
minister  of  Taunton,  adopted  the  plan  of  gathering 
the  young  people  together  for  instruction  on  the 
Lord's  Day.  £ven  in  Glouoestershire,  before  Baikes 
was  bom,  in  the  village  of  Flaxley,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Forest  of  Deaa-^Flaxley,  of  which  the  poet 
Bloom&eld  sings : 

"'Hid  depths  of  shade  gay  aunheams  broke 
Through  noble  Flaxlef*s  bowers  of  oak; 
Where  many  a  cottage,  trim  and  gay, 
Whispered  delight  thro'  all  the  way  :** 

in  the  old  Cistercian  abbey,  Mrs.  Catharine 
Boevey,  the  lady  of  the  abbey^  had  one  of  the  earliest 
and  pleasantest  Sabbaths-schools.  Her  monument 
in  Flaxley  church,  erected  after  her  death  in  1726, 
records  **  clothing  and  feeding  her  indigent  neigh** 
bouiB,  and  teaching  their  chihtren,  some  of  whom 
shti  entertained  at  her  house,  and  examined  them 
herself."  Six  of  the  poor  children,  it  is  elsewhere 
stated,  *'  by  turns  dined  at  her  residence  on  Sundays, 
and  were  afterwards  heard  say  the  oateohism.'^ 

We  read  of  a  humbler  labourer,  realising,  perhaps, 
more  the  idea  of  a  Sabbath-school  teacher,  in  Boltun 
in  Lancashire,  James  Hey,  or  **01d  Jemmy  o'  th* 
Hey."  Old  Jemmy,  Mr.  Gregory  tells  us,  employed 
the  working  days  of  the  week  in  winding  bobbins 
for  weavers,  and  on  Sundays  he  tanght  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  neighbourhood  to  read.  His  sohuol 
assembled  twice  each  Sunday,  in  the  cottage  of  a 
neighbour,  aad  tlie  time  of  commencing  was  an* 
nounced,  not  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  but  by  aa 
excellent  substitute,  an  old  brass  pestle  and  mortsrj 
After  a  while,  Mr.  Adam  Compton,  a  paper  rnauu-* 
faoturer  in  'the  neigubourhood,  began  to  sapply 
Jemmy  with  books^  and  subscriptions  in  money  were 
given  him;  he  was  thus  enabled  to  form  three 
Wanch  establishments,  the  teachers  of  which  were 
paid  one  shilling  each  Sunday  for  their  services. 
Besides  these  are  several  other  instances:  in  1763 
the  Bev.  Theophilas  Lindsay  established  something 
like  a  Snnday-sohool  at  Oatterick,  in  Yorkshire ;  at 
High  Wycombe,  in  1769,  Miss  Hannah  Ball,  a  yoimg 
Methodist  lady^  formed   a  Sunday-j^ohool  in   her 
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town;  and  at  Maoolesfield  that  admirable  and  ex* 
oellent  man,  the  Bev.  David  Simpson,  oris^inated  a 
similar  plan  of  nsefolnesa ;  and,  oontempovary  with 
Mr.  Baikes,  in  the  old  \Vhitofield  tabernacle,  at 
Dursley,  in  Olonoestershire,  we  find  Mr.  William 
King,  a  woollen  card -maker,  attempting  the  work  of 
teaching  on  a  Sunday,  and  coming  into  Qlouoester 
to  take  counsel  with  Mr.  Bailfes  as  to  the  best  way 
of  carrying  it  forward.  Suob,  scattered  over  the 
faoe  of  the  country,  at  great  distances,  and  in  no  way 
representing  a  general  plan  of  usefial  labour,  were 
the  hints  and  efforts  before  the  idea  took  what  may 
be  oalled  an  apostolic  shape  in  the  person  of  Bobert 
Baikes. 

For,  notwithstanding  the  instances  we  have  given, 
Mr.  Baikes  must  really  be  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  Sunday-schools  as  an  extended  organisation,  ^yith 
him  they  became  more  than  a  notion,  or  a  mere 
piece  of  local  effort ;  and  his  position  and  profession, 
and  the  high  respect  in  which  he  was  held  in  the 
city- in  which  he  liyed,  all  alike  enabled  him  to  give 
publicity  to  the  plan :  and.  before  he  commenced  this 
movement,  he  was  known  as  a  philanthropist ;  in- 
deed, John  Howard  himself  bears  something  like  the 
same  relation  to  prison  philanthropy  which  Baikes 
bears  to  Sunday-echools*  No  one  doubts  that  Howard 
was  the  great  apostle  of  prisons,  but  it  seems  that 
before  he  commenced  his  great  prison  crusade,  Baikes 
had  laboured  diligently  to  reform  the .  Gloucester 
gaol;  the  condition  of  the  prisoners  was  most 
pitiable.  Baikes,  nearly  twenty  years  before  he 
commenced  the  Sunday-school  system^  had  been 
working  among  the  prisoners,  attempting  their 
material,  moral,  and  spiritual  improvement,  by 
which  he  had  earned  for  himself  the  designation  of 
the  "  Teacher  of  the  Poor  " — Howard  visited  Baikes 
in  Gloucester,  and  beai-s  his  testimony  to  the  blessed- 
ness and  benevolence  of  his  labours  in  the  prison 
there— and  the  ^aol  appears  not  unnaturally  to  have 
suggested  the.  idea  of  the  Sunday-school  to  the 
benevolent-hearted  man«  It  was.  a  dreadful  state  of 
society.  Some  idea  may  be.  formed  of  it  from  a 
paragraph  in  the  '* Gloucester  Journal"  for  Juno, 
1788,  the  paper  of  which  Baikes  ^as  the  editor  and 
proprietor  :  itiis  mentioned  that' no  less  than  sixty- 
six  persons  were  .oommitted  to  the  Castle  in  one 
week,  knd  Mr.  Baikes  adds, ''  The  prison  is  already  so 
full  that  all  the  gaoler^s  stock  of  fetters  is  occupied, 
and  the  smiths  are  hard  at  work  casting  new  ones." 
He  goes  on  to  say:  ".The  people  sent  in  aie  neither 
disappointed  soldiers  or  sailors,  but  ohiefly.  fre- 
quenters of  ale-houses  and  skittle-alleys."  Then,  in 
another  paragraph,  he  goes  on  to  remark,  **  The  ships 
about  to  sail  for  Botany  Bay  will  carry  about  one 
thousand  misei-able  creatures,  who  might  have  lived 
perfectly  happily  in  this  country  had  they  been 
early  taught  ^ood  prinoiples,  and  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  associating  with  those  who  make  sobriety 
and  industry  the  objects  of  their  ridicule." 

From  sentences  like  these  it  is  easy  to  see  the 
direction  in  which  the  mind  ot  the  good  man  was 
moving,  before  he  commenced  the  work  which  has 
given  such  a  happy  and  abiding  perpetuity  to  his 
name.  He  gathered  the  children;  the  streets  were 
full  of  noise  and  disturbances  eveiy  Sunday.  "  In 
H  little  while,"  says  the  Bev.  Dr.  Glass,  "  Mr.  Baikes 
found  himself  surrounded  by  such  a  set  of  little  raga* 
muffins  us  would  have  disgusted  other  men  less 
sealoua  to  do  good,  and  less  earnest  to  disseminate 


'comfort,  exhortation,  and  benefit  to  all  around  him, 
than  the  founder  of  Sunday-schools."  He  prevented 
their  running  about  in  wild  disorder  through  the 
streets.  By-and-bye,  he  arranged  that  a  number 
of  them  should  meet  him  at  seven  oVlock  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  in  the  cathedral  close,  when  he 
and  they  all  went  into  the  cathedral  together  to  an 
early  service.  The  increai^e  of  the  numbers  was 
rapid  ;  Mr.  Baikes  was  looked  up  to  as  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  this  ragged  regiment.  It  is 
testified  that  a  change  took  place,  and  passed  over 
the  streets  of  the  old  Gloucester  city  on  the  Sunday. 
A  glance  at  the  features  of  Mr.  Baikes  will  assure 
the  reader  that  he  was  an  amiable^  and  gentle  man, 
but  that  by  no  means  implies  always  a  weak  ona 
He  appears  to  have  had  plenty  of  strength,  self- 
possession,  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  He  also 
Belonged  ,to,  and  moved  in,  good  society ;  and  this 
is  not  without  its  influence.  As  he  told  the  king, 
in  the  course  of  a  long  interview,  when  the  king 
and  queen'  sent  for  him  to  Windsor,  to  talk  over 
his  system  with  him,  in  order  that  they  might,  in 
some  sense,  be  his  disciples,  and  adopt  and  recom- 
mend his  plan :  it  was  '^  botanising  in  human 
nature."  "  All  that  I  require,"  said  Baikes,  to  the 
parents  of  the  children,  **  are  clean  hands,  clean 
faces,  and  their  hair  combed."  To  many  who 
were  barefooted,  after  they  had  shown  some  regu- 
larity of  attendance,  he  gave  shoes,  and  others  he 
clothed.  Yes,  it  was  '*  botanising  in  human  nature," 
and  very  many  anecdotes  show  what  flowers  sprang 
up  out  of  the  black  soil  in  the  path  of  the  good  man. 
All  the  stories  told  of  Baikes  show  that  the  law 
of  kindness  was  usually  on  his  Kps.  A  sulk3% 
stubborn  girl  had  resisted  all  reproofs  and  cor- 
rection, and  had  refused  to  ask  forgiveness  of  her 
mother ;  in  the  presence  of  the  mother,  Baikes  said 
to  the  girl,  •'  Well,  if  you  have  no  regard  for  vour- 
self,  I  have  much  for  you.  You  will  be  ruined  and 
lost,  if  you  do  not  become  a  good  girl ;  and  if  you 
will  not  humble  yourself,  I  must  humble  m^'self  on 
your  behalf,  and  make  a  beginning  for  you;"  and 
then,  with  great  solemnity,  he  entreated  the  mother 
to  forgive  the  girl,  using  such  words  that  he  gver- 
came  the  girl's  pride.  The  stubborn  creature  actually 
fell  on  her  knees,  and  begged  her  mother's  forgiveness, 
and  nerver  gave  Mr.  Baikes  or  her  mother  trouble 
afterwards.  It  is  a  very  simple  anecdote ;  but  it 
fihows  the  divine  spirit  in  the  method  of  the  man ; 
and  the  more  closely  we  come  into  a  personal  know- 
ledge of  his  character,  the  more  admirable  and 
lovable  it  seems.  Thus,  literally  true  and  beautiful 
are  James  Montgomery's  words  of  him : 

''Like  a  lone  bushaiulinan,  forlorn, 
The  man  of  Gloaocster  went, 
Bearing  his  seeds  of  preoious  corn ; 
And  God  the  bleBsing  sent 

**Now,  watered  long  by  fiiith  and  prayer. 
From  year  to  year  it  grows, 
Till  Iioatli,  and  hil!,  and  desert  bare^ 
Do  blossom  as  the  rose.'* 

Mr.  Baikes  was  a  Churchman ;  he  was  so  happy  as 
to  have,  near  to  his  own  parish  of  St.  Mary-le-Cxypt, 
in  Gloucester,  an  intimate  friend,  in  the  rector  of 
St.  Aldate's — a  neighbouring  parish  in  the  same  cit\', 
— itte  Bev.  Thomas  Stock,  whose  monument  in  the 
church  truly  testifies  that  *«  to  him,  in  conjunction 
with  Bobert  Baikes,  Esquire,  is  justl^'  attributed  th« 
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honour  of  having  planned  and  infititnted  the  first 
Sonday-Bchool  in  tne  kingdom."  Mr.  Stock  must 
have  been  a  very  young  man  in  1 780,  for  he  died  in 
1803,  then  only  fifty-four  years  of  age;  he  must 
have  been,  at  the  time  of  the  first  institution  of 
Sunday-schools,  a  young  man  of  fine  and  tender 
iiutincts.  He  appears,  simultaneously  with  Mr. 
Raikes'  movement,  to  have  formed  a  Sunday-sohool 
in  his  own  pariah,  taking  upon  himself  the  super- 
intendence of  it,  and  the  responsibility  of  such 
expenses  as  it  involved.  But  Mr.  Stock  says,  in  a 
letter  written  in  1788,  *'  The  progress  of  the  institu- 


paper  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the 
Ubefulness  and  desirability  of  the  work  until  after 
it  had  been  in  operation  about  three  years ;  in  1 783, 
and  1784,  very  modestly  he  commends  the  system  to 
general  adoption.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years,  several  bishops — the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  in  the  cathedral,  the  Bishops 
of  Chester  and  Salisbury,  in  their  charges  to  the 
olergy  of  their  dioceses,  strongly  commended  the 
plan.  All  orders  of  mind  poured  around  the  move- 
ment their  commendation ;  even  Adam  Smith,  whom 
no  one  will  think  likely  to  have  fallen  into  ex- 
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tion  through  the  kingdom  is  justly  attributed  to 
the  constant  representations  which  Mr.  Eaikes  made 
in  his  own  paper  of  the  benefits  which  he  saw  would 
probably  arise  from  it."  At  the  time  Mr.  Eaikes 
began  the  work,  he  was  about  forty-four  years  of 
age ;  it  was  a  great  thing,  in  that  day,  to  possess  a 
r^pectable  journal,  a  newspaper  of  acknowledged 
character  and  influence ;  to  this,  very  likely,  we  owe 
it,  in  some  considerable  measure,  thftt  the  work  in 
Gloucester  became  extensively  known  and  spread, 
and  expanded  into  a  great  movement  But  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  used  the  columns  of  his  news- 


exaggerated  expressions  where  Christian  activity 
was  concerned,  said,  "No  plan  has  promised  to 
effect  a  change  of  manners  with  equal  ease  and 
simplicity,  since  the  days  of  the  apostles.'  The 
poet  Cowper  declared  that  he  knew  of  no  nobler 
means  by  which  a  reformation  of  the  lower  classes 
could  be  effected.  Some  attempts  have  been  made 
to  claim  for  John  Wesley  the  honour  of  inaugurating 
the  Sunday-school  system  ;  considering  the  intensely 
practical  character  of  that  venerated  man,  and  how- 
much  he  was  in  advance  of  his  times  in  most  of  his 
activities,  it  is  a  wonder  that  he  did  not;  but  his 
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-venerable  memory  has  honours,  certainly,  in  all 
sufficiency.  He  •wrote  his  first  commendation  of 
Simday-Bchools  in  the  "Arminian  Magazine"  of 
1784.  He  says,  "I  find  these  schools  spring  up 
whereTer  I  go ;  perllaps  God  may  have  a  deeper  end 
therein  than  men  are  aware  of;  who  knows  bnt  that 
some  of  these  schools  may  become  nnrseries  for 
Christians?"  Prophetic  As  these  words  are,  this  is 
fainter  and  tardier  praise  than  we  shonld  have 
expected  from  him;  but  in  1787  he  writes  more 
warmly,  expi^sses  his  belief  that  these  schools  will 
be  one  great  means  of  reriving  religion  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  expresses  "  wonder  that  Satan  has 
not  sent  out  some  able  champion  against  them."  In 
1788  he  says  :  "  I  verily  think  that  these  schools  are 
one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  charity  which  have 
been  set  on  foot  in  England  since  the  days  of 
William  the  Conqueror."  Some  estimate  may  be 
formed  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  movement 
spread,  when  we  find  that  in  this  year,  1787,  the 
number  of  children  taught  in  Sunday-schools  in 
Manchester  alone,  on  the  testimony  of  the  very 
eminent  John  Nichols,  the  great  printer  and  anec- 
dotist,  was  no  fewer  than  five  thousand.  It  was  in 
this  year  also,  1787,  that  Mr.  Raikes  was  visiting 
some  relatives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Windsor. 
He  must  have  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  celebrity ; 
nor  is  this  wonderful,  when  we  remember  the 
universal  acceptance  with  which  his  great  idea  of 
Sunday-schools  had  been  honoured.  The  queen 
invited  him  to  visit  her,  and  inquired  of  him,  he 
says,  "by  what  accident  a  thought,  which  pro- 
mised so  much  benefit  to  the  lower  order  of  people 
ua  the  institution  of  Sunday-schools,  was  suggested 
to  his  mind  ?  "  .  The  visit  was  a  long  one ;  he  spent 
two  hours  with  the  queen — ^the  king  also,  we  believe, 
being  present  most  of  the  time — not  so  much  in  ex- 
pounding the  system,  for  that  was  simple  enough, 
but  they  were  curious  as  to  what  he  had  observed 
in  the  change  and  improvement  of  the  characters 
among  whom  he  worked;  and  we  believe  that  it 
was  then  he  told  the  king,  in  the  words  w^  have 
already  quoted,  that  he  regarded  his  work  as  a  kind 
of  ^'botanising  in  human  nature;"  this  was  a 
favourite  phrase  of  his  in  describing  the  work.  The 
result  of  this  visit  was,  that  the  queen  established  a 
Sunday-school  in  Windsor,  and  also  a  school  of 
industry  at  Brentford,  which  the  kiog  and  queen 
occasionally  visited.  We  think  it  may  be  taken  aa 
an  illustration  of  the  native  modesty  of  Mr.  Haikes' 
own  charaoter,  that  he  never  refeiTed  in  his  paper 
to  this  distinguished  notice  of  royalty.  Such  an 
incident  now,  occurring  to  almost  any  one,  would 
be  a  splendid  piece  of  capital. 

Do  our  readers  know  anything  of  Mrs.  Sarah 
Trimmer?  A  hundred  years  ago,  there  was,  prob- 
ably, not  a  better-known  woman  in  England,  and 
although  her  works  have  long  ceased  to  exercise 
any  inSuence,  we  suppose  none,  in  her  time,  were 
more  eminently  useful.  Pious,  devoted,  earnestly 
evangelical,  if  we  speak  of  her  as  a  kind  of  lesser 
Hannah  More,  the  remark  must  apply  to  her  intel- 
lectual character  rather  than  to  her  reputation  or 
her  usefulness.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  Sunday-school 
idea  was  announced,  she  stepped  forward  as  its 
most  able  and  intrepid  advocate  ;  her  "  Economy  of 
Charity,"  exercised  a  large  influence,  and  she  pub- 
lished a  number  of  books,  which,  at  that  time,  were 
admirably  suited  to  the  level  of  the  capacity  which  j 


the  Sunday-school  teacher  desired  to  reach ;  she  waR 
also  a  great  favourite  with  the  king  and  queen,  and 
appears  to  have  visited  them  on  the  easy  terms  of 
friendship.  The  intense  interest  she  felt  in  Sunday- 
schools  is  manifest  in  innumerable  pages  of  the  two 
volumes  which  record  her  life;  certainly,  she  was 
often  at  the  ear  ot  the  royal  pair  to  whisper  any 
good  and  pleasant  thing  connected  with  the  progress 
of  her  favourite  thought.  She  repeatedly  expresses 
obligation  to  Mr.  Baikes,  but  her  biographer  only 
expresses  the  simple  truth  when  he  says :  *'  To  Mr. 
Baikes,  of  Gloucester,  the  nation  is^  in  the  first 
place,  indebted  for  the  happy  idea  of  collecting 
the  children  of  the  poor  together  on  the  Sabbatii, 
and  giving  them  instruction  suited  to  the  sacrednetw 
of  the  day,  but,  perhaps,  no  publication  on  this 
subject  was  of  more  utility  than  the  *  Economy  of 
Charity.'  The  influence  of  the  work  was  very 
very  visible  when  it  first  made  its  appearance,  aud 
proved  a  source  of  unspeakable  gratification  to  the 
author." 

It  will  not  consist  with  the  contracted  space  of 
our  pages  to  enter  at  greater  length  into  the  life  of 
Bobert  Baikes,  but  we  trust  we  have  said  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  term  which  has  been  applied  io 
him  of  "founder  of  Sunday-schools,"  is  not  mis- 
applied. He  was  a  simple  and  good  man,  on  whoso 
heart,  as  into  a  fruitful  soil,  an  idea  fell,  and  it 
became  a  realised  conviction.  Look  at  his  portrait, 
and  instantly  there  comes  to  your  mind  Cowper's 
well-known  description  of  one  of  his  friends, 

^An  honest  man,  close-buttoned  to  the  obin, 
Broadcloth  without,  and  a  warm  heart  within." 

No  words  can  better  describe  him — ^not  a  tint  of 
fanaticism  seems  to  shade  his  character ;  he  had  a 
warm  enthusiasm  for  ends  and  aims  which  com- 
mended themselves  to  his  judgment.  It  is  pleasant 
to  know  that,  as  he  lived  when  the  agitation  for  tho 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was  commencing,  he 
gave  to  the  movement  his  hearty  blessings  and  best 
wishes.  At  sixty-seven  years  of  age  he  retired  from 
business;  no  doubt  a  very  well-to-do  man,  for  be 
was  the  owner  of  two  freehold  estates  newr  Gloucester, 
and  he  received  an  annuity  of  throe  hundred  pounds 
from  the  "  Gloucester  Journal."  He  died  at  his  house 
in  Bell  Lane,  in  the  city  of  Gloucester,  where  ho 
had  taken  up  his  residence  when  he  retired  fioin 
active  life ;  ho  died  suddenly,  in  his  seventy-sixth 
year,  in  1811.  Then  the  family  vault  in  St.  Mary- 
le-Crypt,  which  sixty  years  before  had  received 
his  father's  ashes,  received  the  body  of  the  gentle 
philanthropist.  He  had  kept  up  his  Sunday-school 
work  and  interest  to  the  close,  and  he  left  instruc- 
tions that  his  Sunday-school  children  should  be 
invited  to  follow  him  to  the  grave,  and  that  each  of 
them  should  receive  a  shilling  and  a  plum  cake. 
On  the  tablet,  over  the  place  where  he  sleeps,  an 
appropriate  verse  of  Scripture  well  describes  him : 
"  When  the  ear  heard  me,  then  it  blessed  me ;  and 
when  the  eye  saw  me,  it  gave  witness  to  me  :  because 
I  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the  fatherlesi>, 
and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him.  The  blessing  of 
him  that  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon  me :  and  I 
caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy." 

It  seems  very  questionable  whether  the  slif^htevst 
shade  can  cross  the  memory  of  this  plain,  simply 
useful  and  unostentatious  man.     And  it  ought  to 

be  said  that  Anne  Baikes,  t^r^m^»4^|i)othe   tiaiiio 
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grave,  appears  to  have  been  every  way  the  worthy 
oompanian  of  her  husband.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Thomaa  Trigg,  E<q.,  of  Nuneham,  in  Gloncesler- 
shire;  the  siater  of  Sir  Thomas  Trigi^  .and  Admiral 
John  Trigg.  They  were  married  in  1767.  She 
shared  in  all  her  husband's  large  and  charitable 
intentions,  and  when  he  died,  he  left  the  whole  of 
his  property  to  her.  She  surviyed  him  seventeen 
years,  and  died  in  1828,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 

The  viritdr  to  Olonoester  will  be  surely  struek 
hy  two  quaint  old  honaeib  in  Sonthgate  Street— we 
suppose  they  are  still  standing.  A  few  years  since 
the  old  oak  timbers  were  braced,  stained,  and  Tar- 
Bished.  They  are  speeiroens  of  the  better  dass  of 
old  English  reaidienoes  of  •  hundred  and  fifty  years 
aince,  and  they  are  still  remarkable  in  the  old  city, 
now  deriving  very  much  from  the  good  taste  which 
jr*/verned  their  renovation  some  yearn  since  ;  in  one 
of  these— that  which  is,  perhaps,  still  occupied  by 
Jlr.  Denton— lived  Bobert  Baikes.  Nor  will  it  be 
ilifficult  for  ike  spectaitor  to  realise  the  pleasant 
ima^e  of  the  old  gentleman,  dressed,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  in  his  blue  coat  with  gold  buttons,  buff 
waistcoat,  drab  keiroymere  breeches,  white  stockings, 
and  low  shoes,  pawing  beneath  those  ancient  gables, 
and  engaged  in  those  various  moi«  public  and  private 
duties  which  we  haTe  attempted  to  record  in  this 
brief  paper.  A  century  has  passed  away  since  then, 
and  the  simple  lessons  the  philanthropist  attempted 
to  impart  to  the  young  waifs  and  strays  he  gathered 
abdut  him  have  expanded  into  more  compreheif<* 
Hve  departments  of  knowledge.  The  originator  of 
Sunday-schools  would  be  astonished  were  he  to  step 
into  almost  any  of  those  which  have  branched  out 
from  his  leading  idea.  It  is  still  expanding ;  it  is 
one  of  the  most  real  and  intense  activities  of  the 
universal  Church ;  but  among  the  immense  crowds 
of  those,  who,  in  England  and  America,  are  con- 
ducting our  Sunday-school  classes,  it  is,  perhaps, 
Jiot  too  much  to  say,  that  in  not  one  is  there  a  more 
t'imple  and  earnest  desire  to  do  good  than  that 
which  illuminated  the  life,  and  lends  a  sweet  and 
charming  interest  to  the  memory  of  Hobert  Baikes* 
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"OEATHEN  Madatrascar."  The  phrase  pro- 
^  ^  bably  sounds  strange  to  sohie  who  read 
these  pageS)  because,  from  misconception  as  to  the 
Kize  of  the  great  African  island  and  the  work 
ahready  done  there,  there  has  i2;one  abroad  an  im^ 
pression  that  all  Madagascar  is  ah^ady  Christianised, 
buch,  however,  is  still  far,  very  far,  firom  being  the 
case;  probably  three-fourtha  of  ^h«  inhabitants  of 
the  country  have  as  yet  had  no  opportunity  at  all  of 
oven  hearing  the  gospel,  and  are  still  sunk  in  gross 
ignorance  and  superstition.  But  happily  ]l£ida* 
ga«car  differs  from  many  heathen  or  only  partially 
Christianihed  countries  in  the  fact  that  there  are 
now  hardly  any  external  hindrances  to  preaching 
the  gospel  all  over  the  island,  and  that  there  is  such 
a  kindly  feeling  towards  Englishmen  that  wherever 
a  Christian  missionary  may  travel,  he  may  with 
very  few  exceptions,  be  sure  of  a  kindly  welcome 
and  a  readinesfi  to  lislen  to  the  glad  tidings  he 
Liiugs. 


The  writer  has,  during  several  years  of  missionary 
experience,  spent  many  a  Sunday  in  the  partially 
Christianised  districts  of  Madagascar,  chiefly  in 
those  surrounding  the  capital  city  of  Antan4nariv6. 
Most  pleasant  Sundays  many  of  these  were.  Leav- 
ing one  of  the  villages  early  in  the  morning  ho 
often  reached  one  of  the  native  chapels  at  eight 
o'clock,  at  which  time,  or  soon  after,  the  congre^^^a- 
tion  would  be  assembled.  Clad  in  their  neat  white 
lamfxM  (the  national  outer  dress)  the  people  usually 
presented  a  most  orderly  and  pleasant  appearance. 
After  hearing  a  very  simple  sermon  upon  elementary 
truths  the  majority  of  the  congregation  would  stay 
to  be  catechised  or  to  listen  to  a  Bible  lesson,  when 
questions  would  be  asked,  difficulties  explained,  and 
conversation  started  upon  the  most  important  sub- 
jects. Often  ^e  singers  would  request  to  be  taught 
a  new  tune;  and  so,  getting  away  at  last  with 
difficulty  from  his  native  friends,  their  missionaiy 
would  harve  to  go  a  few  miles  ftirther  to  another 
village  chapel,  having  again  moch  the  same  ex- 
periences as  at  the  first,  together  with,  it  must  be 
added,  a  beautiful  provision  of  rice,  fowl,  and  milk 
for  his  refreshment.  The  lengthening  shadows  of 
the  evening  often  found  him  at  a*  third  village,  to 
meet  another  expecting  congregation ;  so  that  the 
glow  of  sunset  would  be  dving  away  in  the  west, 
and  the  broad  rolling  moor-like  hills  Iving  dull  and 
cold  in  the  twilight,  before  he  reached  his  quarters 
for  the  night.  And  then,  not  unfrequently,  would 
come  in  the  deacons  and  preachers  for  a  quiet  talk, 
and  one  of  them,  who  had  gone  through  suifering 
and  peril  in  the  old  persecuting  days,  would  tell  us 
the  story  of  his  trials  and  endui-ance,  and  recall  how 
he  and  his  companions  met  together  in  rice-pits  or 
other  underground  retreats,  and  in  fear  and  trembling 
still  kept  up  the  worship  of  God. 

A  very  different  Sabbath,  however,  from  those  was 
the  one  to  be  here  described.  It  was  not  spent 
among  the  people  who  have  now  for  some  years  past 
had  oppoi-tunities  of  learning  what  Christianity 
means  but  in  the  midst  of  a  perfectly  heathen  tribe, 
the  Tan41a,  or  forest  people,  living  in  the  dense  woods 
which  stretch  along  the  south-^ast  part  of  Mada- 
gascar. 

But  I  must  first  say  a  word  as  to  the  interesting 
providential  circumstances  which  led  to  my  visiting 
these  dwellers  in  the  forest.  Some  six  years  pre- 
viously, soon  after  the  burning  of  the  idols  in  the 
oentral  provinces,  one  of  my  missionary  brethren, 
Mr.  Louis  Street,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
took  an  evangelistic  tour  in  the  B6t8il6o  countiy, 
visiting  many  of  the  principal  towns  and  villages, 
and  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  people.  On  reach- 
ing the  sou&ermost  H6va  military  post,  a  place 
called  Im&haz6ny,  he  was  informed  that  a  Tan&la 
king  named  Ambin^ny,  living  at  a  considerable 
distance  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  had  just  arrived 
in  the  town,  and  that  his  object  in  coming  was  to 
make  inquiry  about  the  Christian  religion.  In  a 
little  while  this  heathen  chief,  clothed  in  his  scarlet 
lamba,  the  emblem  of  royalty,  made  his  appearance, 
followed  by  numerous  attendants,  many  of  them 
being  apparently  the  leading  men  of  his  tribe. 
Presenting  Mr.  Street  with  an  offering  of  poultry,  a 
meeting  was  arranged  for  the  following  day;  and 
next  morning  my  friend,  nnder  a  deep  sense  of  the 
responsibility  laid  upon  him  as  an  ambassador  for 
Christi  awaited  the  arrival  of  his  IVnala  inquirers. 
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Thus  meditating  and  waiting,  the  strangers  were 
soon  announced,  and  the  little  native  house  was 
presently  filled  with  them.  But  I  must  leave  him 
to  tell  the  re8t  of  the  story  in  his  own  words : 

He  says :  *'  I  took  a  seat  near  the  king,  and  oom- 
menced  by  telling  him  the  disinterested  objects  the 
missionaries  had  in  view  in  ooming  to  this  oonntry 
to  teach ;  the  nature  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
its  softening  effect  upon  the  heart.  I  spoke  of  the 
nature  of  sin,  and  its  separating  character  from 
God;  also  of  the  atonement  made  by  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  of  God's  mercy  to  the  world  in  giving 
us  the  Holy  Scriptures;  of  the  power  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  to  elevate  man  above  the  fear  of  death. 
I  also  read  to  them  some  of  the  words  of  the  Saviour : 
''Love  your  enemies;  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you,"  etc.,  eta  Every  face  gave  the  most  undivided 
attention,  and  as  each  subject  was  touched  on,  it 
was  followed  by  an  earnest  conversation,  in  which 
the  king  and  three  or  four  of  his  principal  attendants 
took  a  leading  part.  The  interview,  though  a  long 
one,  retained  its  interest  throughout,  and  did  not 
terminate  until  late. 

The  following  morning,  at  a  great  meeting  in  the 
native  chapel,  the  king  and  his  attendants  were 
also  present,  and  heard  more  Christian  instruction ; 
and  again  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  close  of  which 
Mr.  Street  bade  him  and  his  company  farewell,  with 
some  words  of  parting  counsel. 

It  will  be  readily  imagined  that  my  frigid  often 
thought  about  these  forest  strangers  thus  provi- 
dentially brought  under  his  instruction,  and  that  he 
frequently  longed  to  accept  their  invitation  to  visit 
them,  that  he  might  know  whether  any  effect  had 
followed  his  interview.  In  the  spring  of  1876,  he 
accordingly  arranged  to  make  a  journey  into  the 
south-eastern  portions  of  the  island,  and  invited  me 
to  be  his  companion.  I  gladly  accepted  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  more  of  the  country,  especially  as  I 
had  myself  earnestly  wished  to  respond  to  a  kind  of 
Macedonian  appeal  which  had  been  made  to  us  two 
^ears  previously  at  our  Congregational  union  meeting 
m  Imlrina.  On  that  occasion  ^une  1 874)  a  good  man 
from  a  part  of  the  country  not  fax  distant  from  this 
Tanala  chiefs  forest  home  stood  up  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Amb6hip5tsy  Memorial  Churchand  said,  *'  I  come 
from  the  province  called  Ml^tit^nana  (a  word  mean- 
ing literally  'dead-handed'),  but  if  you  here  in 
Imlrina  do  not  come  to  our  rescue  and  teach  us  the 
Kospel,  we  shall  not  only  be  MatUdnana  ('dead- 
handed  '),  but  also  mati'fanaly  ('  dead-soaled ')." 

With  this  double  call  to  visit  the  heaUien  tribes 
of  the  south-east  we  accordingly  left  the  capital  city 
in  May  1876,  travelled  southward  in  Fianiirants^ 
the  chief  town  of  the  B^tsil6o  country  (180  miles 
south  of  Antananarivo),  and  after  a  few  days' 
pleasant  intercourse  with  our  brethren  there,  pursued 
our  way  to  the  south-east,  until  on  the  12t^  of  June 
we  found  ourselves  at  Im4haz6ny,  where  Mr.  Street 
had  met  his  TanUa  friends  six  years  before.  It  may 
easily  be  supposed  that  we  soon  made  inquiries 
about  them,  and  to  our  intense  surprise  and  thank- 
fulness we  found  that  the  king  and  his  attendants 
were  actually  again  in  the  town  at  that  very  time ! 
It  appeared  that  AmbiniUij  and  his  people  came  up 
there  occasionally  to  attend  service ;  he  nad  arrived 
there  three  days  previously,  and  would  have 
returned  home  that  very  day  but  for  the  wet 
weather.    We  could  not  but  regard  it  as  a  provi- 


dential circumstance  that  he  should  have  been  there 
exactly  at  the  time  of  our  visit ;  had  it  not  been  for 
this,  we  should  have  been  unable  to  proceed  further, 
and  our  visit  to  the  Tanllla  would  have  been  im- 
practicable. He  was  delighted  to  meet  his  friend 
and  instructor,  and  gladly  agreed  to  guide  us  to  hia 
village,  a  place  ca^ed  Ivbhitr^Mw,  as  soon  as  the 
weather  should  dear. 

I  cannot  here  describe  the  incidents  of  that  long 
day's  journey  through  the  dense  belt  of  forest ;  the 
roughness  of  the  paths,  hardly  passable  at  times 
amongst  the  crowded  tree  trunks  and  rank  under- 
growth, the  luxuiianoe  of  the  vegetation,  the  beauty  of 
ihe  rapids  which  we  often  had  with  difficulty  to  ford, 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  waterfalls  seen  between 
the  trees  and  resounding  hi  through  the  woods. 
Nor  can  I  here  detail  the  strange  experiences  of 
our  four  days'  stay  at  Iv6hitrdsa  among  ^t  heathen 
tribe,  whom  we  found  in  gross  moral  darkness, 
trusting  in  their  numerous  charms,  believing  in 
lucky  and  unlucky  days,  putting  to  death  their 
children  bom  on  eight  days  out  of  every  lunar 
month,  and  practising  strange  and  curious  ordeals 
for  the  detection  of  crime.  I  must  hasten  to  de- 
scribe our  Sunday  service  among  **the  barbarous 
people,**  who,  however,  '*  showed  us  no  little  kind- 
ness," and  treated  us  with  genuine  hospitality  and 
confidence. 

On  the  Saturday  a  large  number  of  the  tribe 
came  up  to  Iv5hitr6sa  from  their  own  homes 
amongst  the  forest  to  be  present  at  the  Sunday 
services,  so  that  the  village,  a  very  small  one,  was 
crowded  with  strangers,  in  addition  to  our  own 
bearers  and  servants,  nearly  fifty  in  number.  On 
coming  up  from  an  excursion  in  the  valley  in  the 
forenoon  we  found  them  all  arranged  on  one  side  of 
the  httle  square  formed  by  the  houses  in  the  village 
and  the  women  and  girls  kept  up  a  noisy  and  mono- 
tonous chant  and  dapping  of  hands  for  some  time 
after  our  arrival  and  in  our  honour.  An  artist 
might  have  made  a  striking  picture  from  the  scene. 
Some  forty  or  fifty  women,  wiih.  their  brown  skins, 
black  hair,  scanty  clothing,  and  profuse  adornments 
of  beads,  silver  armlets,  and  brass  rings,  made  a 
group  the  like  of  which  we  had  never  set  eyes  on 
before,  either  in  Madagascar  or  elsewhere.  We  had 
our  tent  put  up  for  the  accommodation  of  the  visitors, 
but  before  admitting  them,  I  had  a  number  of  boys 
and  girls  into  the  tent  and  taught  them  the  alphabet, 
at  least  the  capital  letters.  1  also  began  to  teach 
them  a  hymn,  *'  Jeso  6,  Mpitia  anay  "  (**  Jesus  loves 
me  ").  It  was  altogether  very  strange  to  them,  but 
many  tried  to  follow.  It  was  the  first  hymn  of 
praise  to  the  Lord  Jesus  which  had  ever  risen  from 
the  inhabitants  of  this  heathen  valley. 

It  rained  heavily  during  the  night,  and  far  on 
into  Sunday  mon^ing,  so  l£at  we  could  not  get  any 
assembly  for  worship  until  after  eleven  o'clock. 
While  we  were  at  breakfast  the  village  was  very 
noisy ;  a  drum  was  beating  outside,  and  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  realise  that  it  was  the  '*  day  of  rest.'*  We 
appreciated  more  the  outward  quiet  and  deoorum 
now  conmion  in  Imdrina  on  Sundays.  However,  by 
way  of  doing  something,  I  got  together  tiie  lads 
and  young  men  in  the  tent  and  taught  tiiem  the 
alphabet  and  one-syllable  words,  and  also  tried  to 
toaoh  them  a  hymn  and  tune. 

After  eleven  it  cleared  a  little  and  we  got  ihe 

people  together  for  Divine  B^^ioe^r^A^  no  house 
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wonld  have  held  a  quarter .  of  the  congregation,  we 
collected  them  on  a  long  and  pretty  level  piece  of 
rock  which  forms  one  sido  oi'  the  little  square  aronnd 
which  the  houses  were  built.  This  was  about  forty 
feet  bug  by  twenty  broad,  and  had  evidently  at 
some  remote  time  fallen  from  the  hills  which  rise 
steeply  above  the  village.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  people  came  up  and  sat  on  planks  laid  on  the 
rock,  the  women  seeming  very  timid. 

And  what  a  glorious  scene  it  wa^  around  us  on 
that  '*  Sunday  Morning  in  heathen  Madagascar." 
This  village  of  Iv6hitr6sa  is  built  on  the  summit  of 
a  lofty  conical  hill  rising  700  feet  above  the  river, 
which  wound  its  way  far  below  in  the  valley,  foam- 
ing over  the  rocky  ledges  and  bars  which  impeded 
its  course ;  bnt  it  seemed  a  low  elevation  compared 
with  the  towering  hills,  or  rather,  edges  of  the 
npper  level,  surrounding  it.  We  were,  in  fact,  in 
an  immense  bay  or  inlet  into  the  elevated  plateau  of 
the  interior,  which  here  sinks  down  abruptly  from  a 
lieight  of  200  to  300  feet  above  the  maritime  plains. 
These  steep  slopes  rose  around  us  clothed  with  dark 
woods ;  a  number  of  bold  headlands  stood  up  from 
the  general  level  with  deep  hollows  between  them, 
and  down  sevieral  of  these  roared  beautiful  waterfalls, 
6omo  by  a  series  of  cataracts,  and  others  pouring  at 
one  leap  over  precipitous  walls  of  rock,  descending 
in  a  long .  white  ribbon,  and  almost  lost  in  spray 
before  reaching  the  bottom. 

But  our  attention  was  soon  recalled  from  the 
grand  surroundings  of  our  Sunday  servioo  to  our 
congregation.  When  they  were  all  assembled,  there 
must  have  been  nearly  three  hundred  present,  in- 
cluding our  own  bearers,  who  grouped  themselves 
near  us. .  It  -was  certainly  the  strangest  audience 
we  had  ever,  addressed :  the  men  did  not  diJBfer  very 
much  in  a|>pearence  from  those  to  be  seen  in  remote 
villages;  in  Im^rina,  but  the  women  looked  veiy 
heathenish.  Some  few  had  put  some  slight  covering 
over  the  upper  part  of  their  bodies,  but  many  were 
just  as  they  ordinarily  appeared,  some  ^vith  hair  and 
necks  dripping  with  castor-oil,  and  their  conspicuous 
head  ornaments  on  head,  neck  and  arms.  We  could 
not  but  feel  deeply  moved  to  see  these  poor  ignorant 
folks,  the  great  majority  of  them  joining  for  the  first 
time  in  Christian  worship,  and  hearing  for  the  first 
time  the  news  of  salvation  and  the  name  of  the 
blessed  Saviour.  And  remembering  our  own  igno- 
rance of  much  of  their  language,  the  utter  strange- 
ness of  the  message  we  brought,  and  the  darkness  of 
their  minds,  we  painfully  felt  how  helpless  we  were, 
and  how  little  we  could  do  in  one  bnef  address  to 
quicken  their  apprehension  of  things  spiritual  and 
eternal. 

We  first  had  some  of  our  most  lively  hearty 
hymns,  our  men  assisting  us  in  the  singing ;  we  got 
one  of  them  to  pray  first,  and  then  Mr.  Street 
addressed  them,  reading  also  part  of  our  Lord*s 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  After  this  I  spoke,  trying 
in  as  simple  a  manner  as  possible  to  tell  what  we 
had  come  for,  and  what  that  JUazantsara,  that  **  glad 
tidiDgs,"  was,  which  we  preached.  God  grant  that 
the  words  spoken  may  not  have  been  altogether  in 
vain.  The  people  behaved  with  perfect  decorum, 
and  I  noticed  on  the  part  of  many  an  earnest  fixed 
attention,  as  if  they  were  striving  to  comprehend 
what  we  were  saying.  Several  of  the  women  came 
round  the  window  of  our  house  afterwards,  and  said 
that  they  did  understand  a  good  deal  of  what  was  said. 


We  had  hoped  to  have  got  another  service  in  the 
afternoon,  but  the  rain  again  coming  down  heavily, 
we  could  not  manage  it.  But  a  sound  of  native 
singing  and  clapping  of  hands  in  the  tent  told  us 
that  some  of  the  people  were  enjoying  themselves  in 
their  own  way,  and  peeping  in,  I  found  many  of  the 
youngen  women  and  girls  singing,  and  one  in  the 
middle  dancing  with  a  peculiarly  graceful  motion 
of  the  arms  and  hands.  After  a  little  while,  I  asked 
them  to  stop,  and  had  an  hour  or  more's  teaching 
and  singing  in  the  tent.  People  came  dropping  into 
our  house  all  the  afternoon ;  and  there  was  a  circle 
of  curious  faces  about  the  window,  from  whom  we 
got  much  information.  There  were  two  especially 
bright,  quick  lads,  who  gave  me  the  names  of  a 
number  of  birds  and  animals  found  in  the  forest, 
describing  their  colour,  form,  etc.,  together  with 
those  of  many  plants,  trees,  and  iiowers.  How  I 
longed  to  bring  them  up  to  Im^rina  and  teach  them. 
The  Sunday  evening  was  much  quieter  than  the 
previous  one  had  been,  and  the  chief  sounds  were 
from  our  own  bearers,  who  were  singing  some  of  the 
latest  favourite  tunes  learnt  at  the  capital. 

And  so,  vri th  our  customary  evening  worship, 
dosed  our  strange  Sunday  not  without  many  an 
nearest  prayer  and  hope  that  soon  the  darkness  might 
pass  away  from  the  simple,  kindly  people  in  these 
dense  woods,  and  that  our  visit  might  be  the  opening 
of  brighter  days  for  them  by  our  being  able  to  send 
them  teachers  to  lead  them  into  the  way  of  salvation. 


^Khhnt^  ®|^0ug^fs^ 


GOD'S  PURPOSES. 

"Jesus  answered,  Neither  hath  this  man  sinned,  nor  his 
parents :  but  that  the  works  of  God  should  be  made  manifest  in 
nim." — John  ix.  3  (see  also  John  xi.  4}.^ 

HEEE  was  a  reason  of  which  the  disciples  never 
dreamed.  They  thought  only  of  man's  sin 
and  punishment;  Jesus  spoke  of  God's  glory.  A 
great  object  was  to  be  served  through  the  dealings 
of  God  with  that  poor  man,  concerning  whom  for 
many  a  day  God's  **  way  had  been  in  the  sea,  and 
His  path  in  the  great  waters,  and  His  footsteps  were 
not  known."  Nor  could  thi^  object  have  been 
attained,  if  the  result  had  been  promised  and  ex- 
pected ;  it  was  only  through  curing  a  man  wholly 
and  hopelessly  blind  from  his  birth  that  in  this 
case  "  the  works  of  G^  were  to  be  made  manifest" 
by  the  miracle  to  be  wrought  by  Christ.  In  the 
same  way,  in  the  case  of  Lazarus,  the  Lord  revealed 
a  mighty  purpose,  *'  This  sickness  is  not  unto  death, 
but  for  the  glory  of  God,  that  the  Son  of  God  might 
be  gloiified  thereby."  But  no  glimpse  of  this  purpose 
cheered  the  sorrowing  hearts  of  the  sisters  till  the 
fulness  of  the  time  was  come ;  then  by  degrees  the 
Saviour  prepared  their  minds,  and  gave  to  Martha 
words  of  undying  comfort,  and  to  Mary  tears  of 
divinest  and  tenderest  pity,  all  leading  on  to  the 
fulfilment  of  His  great  design,  till  the  moment  when 
He  cried,  "  Lazarus,  come  forth  I " 


*Deep  in  unfathomable  mines 

Of  never-failing  skill. 
He  treasures  up  His  bright  designs 
And  works  His  sovereign  wi!  ~ 
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MASTER  CHARLES'S  CHAIR, 

CHAPT1E&  III.-r-THK  CHAItt  BMPTT. 


"  C  UCH  talks  as  I  have  mentiotied  were  very  common  between 
Master  Charles  and  me.  Many  a  time  has  he  laughed  at 
mo  for  taking  copying  home  to  do  at  night,  because  he  would 
talk  when  I  wanted  to  woiii;.  I  dun*  not  risk  mistakes  by 
writing  when  his  tongue  was  running  at  such  a  rate  about 
Miss  Eleanor. 

"  *  I  am  sure  you  do  enough,  in  all  conscience/  he  would  say, 
*  without  grinding  away  at  home  as  welL  My  father  might  be 
the  hardest  master  in  the  world  to  see  how  you  slave  away  and 
hardly  allow  yourself  breathing  time.' 

"  *  Master  Charles,'  said  I, '  your  Deither  is  a  master  I  delight 
to  serve  with  the  best  powers  «hat  I  have,  not  to  take  into 
account  that  it  would  be  as  dishonest  to  rob  him  of  the  time 
for  which  he  pays  me  as  it  would  be  to  take  money  out  of  his 
pocket.* 

**  *  I  wish  everybody  were  like  you,  Bradley.  Masters  would 
have  golden  times.  Heighol  How  sleepy  these  horrid  law 
books  do  make  me,  to  bo  sure  I  I  wonder  how  Jaeob  would 
have  liked  studying  law  for  seven  long  years  whilst  he  was 
waiting  for  his  Rachel.  But  I  shall  not  have  to  wait  seven 
years,  so  I  must  really  go  at  it  steadily  and  patiently.' 

*' All  these  conversations  took  place  in  my  little  private  o£Sae, 
for,  before  Master  Charles  came.  I  had  one  to  myself;  but  the 
master  trusted  mtt,  and  liked  to  have  his  son  under  my  eye,  and 
I  was  quite  willing  he  sliould  share  my  room  with  me.  I 
was  supposed  to  be  writing,  and  he  to  be  studying  in  his 
own  comer,  that  we  should  not  disturb  each  other.  So  it 
happened  thece  was  no  one  else  to  overhear  these  con^dential 
talks. 

''One  day,  when  Master  Charles  had  wasted  a  good  deal 
both  of  hi8  time  and  mine,  I  could  not  help  putting  into  words 
fiomu  thought  which  had  often  disturbed  my  mind. 

''  *  Do  you  think,'  I  asked,  *  that  your  father  would  consent 
to  your  marriage  with  Miss  Eleanor  ?  Will  he  consider  that 
you  have  a  fair  equivalent  to  offer  for  all  those  fine  personal 
and  mental  qualities  which  she  {lossesses  in  so  great  a  degree  ? 
Master  Chailes,  I  would  have  you  remember  how  conscientious 
your  father  is.  He  has  had  a  great  trust  reposed  in  him  by 
an  old  friend,  who  placed  in  his  hands  not  only  the  fortune  he 
had  to  leave,  l»ut  tlit  I  eloved  daughter  who  was  dearer  to  him 
than  all  the  riohed  in  the  world.    He  entrusted  to  Mr.  Newman 


his  daughter's  future  welfare,  so  far  as  It  can  be  Insured  by 
humtui  care  and  foresight.  You  need  not  look  at  your  face  in 
the  glass,  Master  Charles,  The  outside  man  is  right  enonj^h, 
and  would  match  well  with  Miss  Eleanor's  bonny  one.  Bat 
what  about  all  the  rest  ?' 

"  I  stopped  quite  suddenly ;  for  suoh  a  change  passed  over  hi? 
countenance  that  it  fairly  stopped  my  preaching  and  qpostioDing. 
He  went  white  and  haggard-looking  all  at  once,  and  then  asked 
me  in  a  strange,  half-frightened  tone,  *  Do  you  think*my  father 
will  oppose  my  wishes  ? 

•**  I  cannot  tell,  Master  Charles,  only  I  \rould  have  you  look 
at  both  sides.  You  always  talk  as  if  you  had  no  doubt  about 
the  result,  and  as  if  hopes  were  realities.  Now  your  father 
stands  in  a  father's  placo  to  Miss  Eleanor,  and  Jic  will  demand 
— even  from  his  only  son— a  worthy  exchange  for  what  he  seeks 
in  her.  He  will  be  true  to  his  trust,  even  if  it  cost  him  hii 
right  hand,  or,  what  would  be  far  harder,  the  shattering  of  the 
cherished  hopes  of  one  so  dear  to  him  as  you  are.* 

**  The  poor  lad  was  silent  for  a  while,  and  his  face  was  turned 
away  so  that  I  could  not  see  it,  and  when  at  last  he  spoke,  hia 
voice  trembled  pitifully. 

"  'It  is  hard,'  ho  paid,  *to  bo  reminded  of  Eleanor's  wealth, 
and  to  think  that  what  I  never  cared  a  straw  for,  should  build 
up  a  wall  of  separation  between  us.* 

**  •  Master  Charles,  it  is  not  the  money  I  look  upon  as  the 
obstacle,'  I  said;  •  neither  do  I  believe  that  would  trouWo  either 
the  master  or  Miss  Eleanor.  But  ought  you  to  take  all  and 
give  nothing?  You  cannot  oven  offer  a  fitting  home  unless  you 
work  to  win  it  I  am  only  a  clerk ;  but  when  I  was  a  mere 
3routh  I  had  a  feeling  of  independence  that  made  me  scorn  to 
owe  either  my  home  or  the  bread  I  ate  to  anybo<iy  or  anything 
but  my  own  honest  exertions.  I  was  not  highly  educated  or 
very  ttdented ;  but  I  had  youth,  health,  strength,  and  the  sort  of 
plain  aohooling  that  fitted  me  for  a  very  humble  place  in  this 
office. 

*•  *  I  was  resolved  to  get  on.  I  took  pains  with  my  writing, 
and  determined  that,  if  possible,  every  evening  should  bhow 
some  part  of  my  work  better  done  than  it  had  been  the  day 
before,  if  it  were  only  in  the  shaping  of  a  letter.  An<l  all  tiie 
while,  I  too,  like  you,  Master  Charles,  could  see  what  was  to 
me  the  sweetest  face  in  all  tlie  ^orld,  beckoning  me  on  and 
cheering  my  path,  the  path  that  was  to  lead  me  to  a  dear,  lovuig 
wife.  But  I  never  let  that  face  come  between  me  and  my  work 
or  my  duty  to  my  master. 

**  *  I  got  on  steadily,  was  more  and  more  trusted,  until  at  last 
I  could  ask  my  present  wife  to  share  the  comlortable  home  1 
had  earned  for  her. 

"  *  Now,  M^ter  Charles,  what  do  you  propose?  To  drag  on 
the  time  as  easily,  and  to  do  as  little  as  possible,  till  MissEleanor'tf 
wealth  is  in  her  own  keeping;  then  to  throw  away  all  you  have 
learned  during  these  years  of  what  you  call  work,  and  to  \iO 
and  ask  her  to  give  you  her  fortune  and  herself.  For  what  ? 
To  lead  a  life  of  pleasure,  by  spending  money  you  never 
helped  to  win,  and  with  no  aim  except  to  get  through  your  days 
with  as  much  comfort  and  as  litMe  trouble  to  yourself  as 
possible.  I  don't  believe  your  faih«  r  would  con.-wit,  or  Mis^i 
Eleanor  accept  you  as  you  are.  She  is  a  Christian  lady,  Master 
Charles,  and,  though  so  young,  her  aim  in  life  is  to  work  lor 
God's  glory  and  the  good  of  all  around  her.' 

***8o  you  have  settled  eyerything  in  advance,*  saidMasler 
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Chftrles,  in  a  cold,  ■areasiio  tone,  Tery  different  from  his  tunal 
mixle  of  speaking.  *  My  father  and  his  ward  will  both  reject 
me  as  a  good-fbMiothixigt  who  ha^e  no  higher  objeofc  in  life  than 
just  to  get  money  he  netrar  earned,  and  spend  it  in  ntter 
leli-hnesB.' 

**  *  I  haTO  offimded  yoo.  Master  Gharles.  I  have  taken  a  Tory 
great  liberty  in  preaohing  as  I  have  done.  I  have  forgotten  my 
place,  and  I  beg  your  pardon,'  I  replied  at  onoe. 

"  I  was  Tezed  at  myself,  thinking  I  had  done  more  harm  than 
good  bj  my  meddling,  and  I  wrote  away  as  hard  as  I  oonld,  in 
nlenos^  determined  to  say  no  more. 

"  But  Master  Charles  soon  interrnpted  me. 

"'Kerermind,  Bradley,  yon  mean  well;  bnt  yon  Judge  me 
Imrdlj.  Look  round  and  see  how  many  people  live  at  ease  in 
this  world,  and  haye  all  that  heart  can  wish,  and  yet  neyer 
wmed  a  penny  for  themselyes,  and  in  all  probability  never 
will.' 

'^'Trae  enongh,  many  are  bom  to  great  estates  and  wealth, 
And,  if  they  realise  them,  to  great  responsibilities.  You  inherit 
an  honoured  name ;  yon  have  good  abilities  improyed  by  a  costly 
fdocatioD.  For  these  you  are  responsible  to  God,  to  your  parents, 
and  to  all  whom  your  example  will  influence  for  good  or  evil. 
Dear  Master  Charles,  do  show  your  father  you  can  persevere 
ercn  in  a  pursuit  you  do  not  relish,  for  the  sake  of  being  a 
ri^ht  hand  to  him.  And  show  Miss  Eleanor  that  you  can  be  not 
only  a  pleasant  companion,  but  a  man  to  txast,  to  look  up  to,  to 
walk  with  along  the  heavenward  road.' 

"*  1  ooold  not  make  anybody  believe  what  it  cost  me  to  talk 
like  this  to  the  handsome,  waim-hearted  young  gentleman,  whom 
I  had  carried  in  my  arms  many  a  time  in  his  baby  days,  and  on 
nj  shoulder  when  be  was  strong  enough  to  steady  himself  by 
dinging  to  my  hair.  He  sat  so  silent  for  a  time,  that  I  thought 
I  had  vexed  him  again.  But  at  last  he  got  up,  and  held  out 
his  hand,  saying, '  Bradley,  you  are  like  a  doctor.  You  have 
girenme  a  strong  dose  whdch  is  hard  to  swallow.  It  is  down  at 
last,'  and  he  pretended  to  give  a  gulp,  and  pulled  a  wry  Cace 
ufler  ii  <  Shkke  hands ;  you  are  a  true  friend,  or  you  would 
not  risk  offending  me  for  the  sake  of  doing  me  good,  and  to  give 
me  a  peep  at  my  inner  aelf.' 

"  This  little  soene  shows  what  a  fine  nature  Master  Charles 
really  bad.  I  clasped  his  hand  in  mine,  and  begged  him  to 
rarg;ive  me  for  the  pain  I  had  caused,  and  said,  if  by  any  sacrifice 
I  could  help  him,  I  should  be  glad  indeed. 

"  •  I  know  it,  Bradley,  I  know  it.  Now  forget  that  I  ever  felt 
hurt  at  your  words,  and  I  will  try  to  remember  only  to  benefit 
by  them.' 

**  After  this  Master  Charles  worked  much  more  steadily. 
He  seldom  spoke  of  hjs  plans,  or  of  Miss  Eleanor,  and  there 
wa<  a  gravity  about  him  which  I  hardly  knew  whether  to  be 
priad  or  sorry  about.  And  so  time  passed  on,  until  Muster 
Charles's  twenty-first  birthday. 

**  There  wete  some  festivities,  as  may  be  supposed,  suitable  to 
the  master's  position ;  but  everybody,  when  offering  congratu- 
Litions,  noticed  the  change  in  his  son.  He  seemed  to  have 
}?me  a  great  deal  older  in  a  little  time,  and  I  could  not  help  re- 
pcnoching  myself  lest  my  hard  words  might  have  done  anything 
towards  bringing  it  about  I  did  it  for.  the  best ;  but  many  a 
lime  since  I  have  wished  my  advice  unspoken. 

^  When  Master  Charles  came  of  age  he  would  reoeive  a  little 
l^^y  of  a  thousand  pounds,  left  him  by  his  grandmother,  to- 
;:ether  ^th  three  years'  interest  which  had  been  allowed  to 
uonimnmte.  I  was  not  surprised  to  hear  soon  after  that  he 
intended  to  spend  a  portion  of  it  upon  an  autumn  holiday,  and 
that,  with  his  father^s  oonsent,  he  was  going  to  join  two  friends 
in  a  little  tour  and  to  start  on  the  fifteenth  of  August. 

'^It  was  said  that  Master  Charles  would  be  absent  for  at 
least  a  couple  of  months.  I  could  pot  help  thinking  in  my  own 
mind  that  something  beyond  the  mere  wish  for  a  change  had 
oocmred  to  bring  about  this  journey  so  suddenly.  Master 
Charles  had  always  seemed  as  if  be  could  hardly  bear  to  leave 
home,  because  in  doing  so  he  must  have  left  the  roof  which 


sheltered  Miss  Eleanor.  He  had  always  aooompanied  the 
family  to  town  or  to  the  seaside  whenever  it  was  possible,  but 
never  oared  to  set  off  with  old  school  firiendser  young  gentlemen 
who  were  his  neighbours. 

"  I  knew,  too,  of  a  long  interview  with  his  father,  and  I  had 
seen,  more  than  once,  on  the  young  lady's  face  that  old,  sad 
look  which  I  onoe  hoped  was  driven  away  for  ever.  But  I 
eould  only  guess  what  it  all  meant,  and  pray  that  good  might 
in  due  time  oome,  like  sunlight  from  under  a  cloud,  to  gladden 
those  who  were  dearer  than  most  kinsfolk  oould  be  to  me, 
their  servant. 

**  The  night  before  he  left  home,  Master  Charles  came  to  my 
little  place  to  say  *  good-bye '  to  my  wife,  who  was  then  very 
delicate.  He  was  full  of  kindness,  saying  words  of  sympathy 
and  yet  cheering  us  both  by  his  bright,  hopeful  way  of  alluding 
to  her  illness  and  anticipations  of  speedy  recovery,  and  many  a 
year  of  health  to  follow. 

**  *  1  trust  you  will  find  her  blooming  like  a  rose  when  yoa 
come  back,'  I  said,  half  cheated  into  believing  that  it  would  be 
as  he  wished. 

'^'When  I  oome  back  I  I  trust  long  before  then,' he  anawered 
The  cheery  ring  of  his  voice  died  away,  and  there  was  some* 
thing  mournful  about  these  last  words  which  I  have  never 
forgotten.  He  said  his  farewell  to  my  wife,  and  then  motioned 
me  to  follow  him  out  of  the  cottage. 

** '  You  were  a  true  prophet,  Bradley,  when  you  spoke  about 
my  father  and  Eleanor.  You  might  have  read  their  thoughts 
and  prepared  their  answers  on  the  subject  nearest  my  heart.'  • 

*' '  I  never  had  a  word  with  either  of  them.  Master  Charles,' 
I  answered  earnestly.  *  I  only  sjpoke  my  own  fears,  and  I  wish, 
with  all  my  heart  that  J  had  been  a  false  prophet  instead  of  a 
true  one.' 

***1  know  that,  Bradley.  I  have  been  blind,  foolish,  self- 
absorbed,  or  I  might  have  known  it  too.  As  an  honourable 
man  my  father  must  be  true  to  his  trust,  at  any  cost  of  natural 
feeling.  If  he  had  consented  to  give  his  ward  and  her  wealth 
to  his  own  son  even  before  she  was  of  age,  all  the  county  would 
have  cried  shame  on  him  and  said  he  had  plotted  to  secure  for 
an  idle  ne'er-do-weel  what  the  best  and  richest  in  the  land 
might  be  proud  to  win.  I  have  had  it  all  out  with  my  father — 
not  directly  with  Eleanor,  but  some  gentle  words  of  hers  en- 
forced your  old  lessons  and  showed  me  her  mind.  I  would  not 
put  her  to]  the  pain  of  grieving  me  by  a  point-blank  refusnU 
so  I  am  going  away  for  a  while  to  lay  in  a  new  stock  of 
courage.' 

" '  Why  you  have  just  arrived  at  man's  estate.  Master  Charles.' 

** '  Yes,  and  I  feel  os  if  all  my  manhood  had  been  taken  out 
of  me  at  a  stroke.  You  will  stay  with  my  father,  Bradley  ?  I 
shall  not  be  much  missed  in  the  office,  for  my  work  was  worth 
very  little,  but  he  will  need  you  doubly  when  X  am  gone' 

**I  laughed  at  the  idea  of  my  leaving.  <It*a  hardly  likely 
that  having  spent  three  parts  of  my  life  here  I  shuU  leave  in 
the  next  two  months.  I  shall  never  go,  sir,  unless  your  ii^ther 
ceases  to  require  me,  while  I  have  health  and  strength  to  work. 
And  you'll  come  back.  Master  Charles,  and  show  the  whole 
county  that  you  are  your  father's  worthy  son.  You'll  be  tired 
of  foreign  lands  directly,  and  will  come  back  here  to  work  with 
awiU.* 

**  *  1  don't  believe  I  shall  ever  persuade  you  that  I  am  an  idle 
good-for-nothing,  Bradley.  You  have  given  me  bcveral  pictures 
of  myself  in  that  capacity,  too ;  and  now  that  I  realise  the  like* 
ness,  you  want  to  persuade  me  that  it  is  all  a  mistake.' 

'*  *  It  is  a  capital  thing  for  us  to  feel  good  for  nothing.  Master 
Charles.  It  sends  us  to  the  Giver  of  all  Good  for  what  we  have 
not  in  ouselves,  and  can  only  get  from  Him.  There  will  be  many 
a  prayer  offered  for  you  while  you  are  absent* 

^  He  shook  my  hand  again  and  again,  and  said  good-bye^ 
and  that,  as  he  left  by  a  very  early  train  in  the  morning,  he 
should  not  see  me  again ;  and  so  we  parted. 

**  But  I  did  see  him  in  the  morning;  for  I  could  not  bear  to 
lose  the  last  glimpse  of  his  handsome  youne^  face,  thoqglf  I 
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would  not  embarraas  him  by  letting  him  see  me,  or  trouble  him 
with  a  word. 

"  The  train  moved  slowly  out  of  the  station,  and,  through  my 
tear-dimmed  eyes,  I  oonld  jnst  discern  him  leaning  from  the 
window  and  waving  his  hand  to  his  father,  who  stood  on 
the  platform.  That  was  the  last  look  we  had  of  Master 
Charles." 

The  old  butler's  voice  trembled,  and.  for  a  few  moments  he 
was  unable  to  continue  his  story,  though  his  listener  was  eager 
enough  to  hear  to  the  end.  He  had  asked  a  good  many  ques- 
tions, and  old  Bradley  bad  not  given  the  tale  as  straightforward 
as  it  is  told  here ;  but  as  James's  inquiries  were  no  part  of  the 
butler's  story  they  are  omitted,  and  the  narrative  given  in 
fewer  words  and  without  the  interruptions. 

^  My  spare  time  is  nearly  ended,  James,"  he  oontinued,  after 
a  brief  pause,  ''and  I  must  finish  what  I  have  to  say  in  a  few 
words.  For  a  few  weeks  after  Master  Obarleswent  away,  letters 
oame  pretty  often,  then  his  fellow-travellers  returned  home 
without  him.  Next  we  heard  that  he  was  going  about  with  an 
American  gentleman — a  great  merchant—to  whom  he  had  been 
able  to  render-  some  service  during  a  mtmntain-dimbing  excur- 
sion in  Switzerland.  After  that,  it  came  out  that  Master  Charles 
had  arranged  to  cross  the  Atlantic  with  his  new  friend,  first 
spending  the  winter  amongst  the  principal  oiUes  of  Southern 
Europe. 

**  Still,  everybody  expected  that,  in  any  case,  Master  Charles 
would  come  home  before  he  crossed. to  America,  and  especially 
that  on  the  master's  birthday,  he  would  be  in  his  place,  and 
probably  bring  his  friend  with  him.  His  fSeither  expected  him, 
I  know,  for  never  since  they  were  bom  had  one  of  the  children 
been  absent  on  that  day...  In  his  mother^s  mind  was  more  of 
fear  than  hope ;  and  I  had  my  misgivings  too. 

"  Late  on  that  very  afternoon  came  a  letter  from  Master  Charles 
to  tell  his  father  that  he  should  not  make  one. at  the  family 
gathering  on  New  Year's  Day,  full  of  loving  wishes  and  honest 
regrets;  but  saying  it  was  better  he  should  stay  away;  for 
coming  would  only  make  another  parting  harder.  His  frieud 
must  return  to  New  York  sooner  than  he  expected,  and,  before 
the  letter  was  in  his  facer's  hapds,  they  would  have  sailed. 
He  did  not  give  the  name  of  his  American  friend  or  the  name 
of  the  vessel  in  which  they  were  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and,  from 
that  time  to  this,  we  have  heard  nothing  of  Master  Charles." 

'* Could  he  have  been  lostiA  crossing?!'  suggested  James. 

**  One  of  the  great  steamers  was  lost  ikbout  that  time ;  but  bis 
name  was  not  amongst  the  missing  passengers.  The  master 
bnlieves  he  is  still  living,  and  his  place  at  table  has  been  kept 
for  him,  .from  that  day  to  this.,  Whether  he  will  ever  fill  it 
again  God  on]y  knows ;  but  Master  Charles's  chair  is  always  set, 
and  his  room  here,  as  like  the  old  one  as  possible,  is  always 
ready ;  so  now  you  understand,  James,  why  that  place  will  never 
be  filled  by  another,. so  long  as  Squire  Newman  lives,  or  until 
we  hear  that  for  certain  his  son  is  dead.  I  believe  I  shall  see 
him  again  in  the  fiesh." 

<*Do  you  really?  Surely  he  wonld  have  written  if  he  had 
been  living ;  for  his  parents'  sake." 

**  X  don't  think  so.  I  believe  he  had  got  it  into  his  head  that 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  Mm  to  go  right  away,  as  he  could 
not  settle  down  to  a  quiet  country  life,  and  that  his  presence 
would  only  trouble  and  embarrass  his  father  and  Miss  Eleanor. 
He  felt  himself  bound  in  honour  to  put  a  restraint  upon  his 
own  feelings  also,  and  it  was  more  than  he  could  bear.  Five 
years  after  Master. Charles  left  home  this  property  came  to  the 
Squire. .  He  disposed  of  his  practice,  but,  as  I  would  not  bo 
disposed  of  along  with  it,  he  brought  me  here  as  Ms  house-steward 
and  butler,  and,  I  hope  I  may  say,  his  humble  friend,  who  knows 
no  greater  pleasure  than  to  devote  his  age,  as  he  did  his  youth, 
to  the  service  of  such  a  master.  The  great  trouble  of  my  life, 
my  dear  wife's  death,  happened  within  a  few  months  after 
Master  Charles  left  us,  audi  have  no  stronger  earthly  ties  than 
those  which  bind  me  to  my  dear  master  and  bis  family.  I  have 
told  you  all  tMs,  James,  because,  though  you  are  new  to  jour 


place  here,  I  have  known  yon  from  a  lad,  and  am  not  afraid  te 
trust  yoo." 

*'  Thank  you  very  much,  Ui.  Bradley,  for  your  good  opinion. 
I  hope  I  shall  always  deserve  it ;  and  thank  yon  too  for  telling 
me  this  story  of  old  times.  Was  that  sweet  young  lady  who 
arranged  the  fiowers  Miss  Oliiford  ?** 

**  Yes,  our  Miss  Eleanor  is  k)velier  now  than  even  in  hsr 
girlish  days.  She  is  Miss  Eleanor  still ;  though  she  has  ha<l 
more  offers  than  she  could  count,  but  I  always  think  she  gave 
her  first  afieotion  to  Atm,  though  she  would  not  Am  have  been 
his  wife.  In  the  meanwhile  she  ib  more  than  words  can  exprsas 
to  my  master  and  Mn.  Newman*  and  she  is  loved  and  honoured 
alike  by  rich  and  poor. ' 


SCRIPTUBE  ANAOBAM. 

HO.  L 

Twelve  numbered  places  first  prepare, 
Thon  find  the  following  terms  with  care^ 
And  place  the  numbered  letters  there. 

1.  One,  seven,  six,  eight,  and  five,  will  frame 
What  Naomi  in  her  age  became. 

And  show  who  made  Saul's  grandson  lame. 

2.  Two,  eight,  nine^  seven,  a  first-bom  son, 
J     Who  by  his  hunger  was  undone. 

And  lost  his  rank  as  Numbor  One. 

8b  We  learn  in  three,  nine,  six,  five,  eight, 
What  magnified  the  Tyrian  state, 
And  made  her  merchant-gains  so  great. 

4.  A  warrior  fleeing  from  the  field, 

To  four^  nine,  five,  and  ten  must.yiold 
Who  did  the  nail  and  hammer  wield. 

5.  Five,  ten,  nine,  twelve— 'mid  eastern  lands, 
Its  name  with  mighty  Asshur  stands, 
And  forms  Chedorhiomcr's  bands.      '   ' 

6.  Six,  five,  ten,  two^  nine,  eight,  eleven. 
Counted  but  once  in  ovory  seven, 
Was  the  Lord's  year  of  debts  forgiven. 

7.  Seven,  ten,  nine,  twelve,  the  record  runs, 
Begat  to  Benjamin  many  sons, 

All  valorous  archers,  mighty  ones. 

8.  Eight,  nine,  seven,  ten,  was  Israel's  kiog. 
Who  did  those  sheep  and  oxen  bring, 
And  sinned  in  God's  devoted  tMng. 

9.  God's  promise  is  nine,  twelve,  five,  one, 
Confirming  all  that  He  has  done. 

By  Christ,  the  well-beloved  Bon. 

10.  'Twas  Moses  gave  the  ten,  nine,  three, 
A  yoke  on  Israel's  neck  to  be. 

From  which  the  saints  in  Christ  are  fioe. 

11.  Eleven,  nine,  six,  let  me  indine^ 
To  heed  God's  oracles  divine. 

And  find  his  covenant-mercies  mine.  ' 

12.  Twelve,  ^yCj  nine,  ten,  a  widow's  store, 
When  famine  pressed  her  country  eore, 
The  more  she  used,  increased  the  more. 

Now  the  twdvo  letters,  placed  aright, 
Beveal  a  city  clear  and  bright, 
Beserved  for  Abraham  out  of  fight 
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COUSIN  MABEL'S  EXPERIENCES: 

GATHERING  UP  FRAGMENTS. 

BY  MISS  E.  J.  "WHATELY, 


I. 


to 


"  \  1  THAT  is  your  lesson  for  the  Bible-class  this 

VV  morning  ?"  I  asked  my  oonsin,  Julia  Hay- 
ward,  as  she  and  Margaret  Groves,  my  usual  com- 
panions, were  sitting  with  me  at  the  tea-table  after 
one  of  the  little  afternoon  gatherings,  for  various 
purposes,  wo  so  often  hold. 

"  The  multiplying  of  the  loaves,"  said  Julia.  "  I 
ought  to  find  plenty  to  say  on  it,  but  somehow  t 
don't  feel  able  to  bring  it  out  as  well  as  some  other 
subjects  we  have  bad.  It  comes  in  course ;  we  are 
going  through  St.  Luke's  gospel  with  the  girls." 

"I  think  it  is  ^  fuller  subject  than  many  are  apt 

suppose,"  said  Margaret ;  "  do  not  you,  oonsin  ? 

"I  do,"  J  replied.  "There  is  one  remarkably 
feature,  which  it  seems  to  me  those  who  have  com- 
mented o|i  it  have  rather  left  out  of  sight,  and  which 
is  common  to  it  with  another  very  different  piiraclo, 
the  healing  of  the  blind  man,  in  Johi^  ix.'* 

"I  dont  see  how  those  two  miracles  could  be 
classed  together,"  said  Julia,  "  p^i]v  eqccept  in  one 
respect  j  that,  whereas  in  all  Hii^  otbeT  miracles  our 
Lord  *  spake  the  word  only,'  or  touched  with  His 
hand,  and  it  was  done,  in  these  ffe  was  pleased  to 
take  and  use  earthly  materials,  and  to  make  them  i\\<^ 
medium  for  a  wonderful  manifestation  of  Hi^  power. 
The  loaves  and  fishes  in  the  two  cases  of  multiplying 
the  bread,  and  the  clay  and  the  water  of  the  pool  of 
Siloam  in  the  healing  of  the  blind  man,  were  made 
to  do  what  of  themselves  they  could  never  have 
done." 

"I  see  that,"  said  Margaret;  "but  how  can  one 
draw  a  further  lesson  from  this  ?  " 

"I  think  one  can,  because  it  is  very  much  the 
way  in  which  God  works  now  in  the  spiritual 
'wondrous  works'  which  are  going  on  every  day 
undei^  our  eyes,  and  which  none  remark  but  thoae 
who  are  minded  to  look  for  them — the  oouversiop, 
and  strengthening,  and  awaking,  and  instructing, 
and  comforting  souls.  He  uses  very  generally  some 
outward  m©ai^8  for  this;  very  often  something  we 
should  have  thought  quite  inadequate,  the  reading 
of  a  book  or  tTftct,  sometimes  one  of  no  great  power, 
a  sermon  preached,  a  hymn  repeated,  a  word  spoken 
by  some  friend  or  stranger,  sometimes  a  trifling 
incident — has  been  the  means  of  awakening  a  care- 
I068  person,  or  of  comforting  and  strohgthening  a 
desponding  believer,  and  very  often  has  indirectly 
produced  an  effect  as  widely  spread  and  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  apparent  cause,  as  the  feeding  a 
multitude  or  curing  lifelong  blindness  did  to  the 
meaus  employed." 

'*  Yes,"  said  Margaret,  "  it  makes  one  think  of  the 
cases  where  a  single  copy  of  the  Scriptures  has 
stirrod   up   a   wholo    village,   and   a  chance   wmxl 


roused  some  one  who  has  af for  wards  been  tliu 
instrument  of  doing  good  to  numberfl." 

"  Like  the  American  school  teacher,"  said  Julia, 
"  who  bade  each  of  his  class  bring  a  companion  next 
time ;  and  one  little  boy  persuaded  his  father  to 
come,  who  afterwards  became  the  founder  of  many 
Sunday-schools." 

**  Just  BO ;  and  rbany  similar  cases  you  will  think 
of.  T]:^Qn  the  next  less'on  I  should  draw  is,  that 
suc)^  l^ifmble  mesons  being  so  sanctified  and  blessed 
by  the  Lord,  we  should  keep  in  mind  also  His 
nyori^fl  aJ)out  gathering  up  the  fragments." 

*'!(  thought,"  said  Julia,  "that  was  mainly  to 
fhow  He  would  not  habitually  work  such  miracles 
to  feed  his  hearers?" 

"Doubtless  it  was.  He  never  worked  miracles 
except  when  th^T  were  distinctly  called  for.  But 
I  think  we  oould  find  more  still  to  draw  from 
it." 

"A  lesson  of  order,  I  suppose,"  rejoined  Julia, 
"to  rejoice  the  heart  of  ray  orderly  sister.  Carry 
Linwood,  who  thinks  the  majority  of  men  and 
lyomen  need  teaching  on  that  point." 

"  1  won't  say  she  is  altogether  wrong  there.  But 
tb^p  lfl|  naore  still  to  learn.  I  don't  think  any  of 
il^  Inflect  hoTV  God  utilizes  every  small  thing  in  the 
natural  worjd.  Bead  any  book  on  chemistry,  <  r 
])otany,  or  physiology,  and  you  will  see  this  beaut ilul 
thread  running  through  it — nothing  wasted ;  tho 
smallest,  the  most  insijicnificant  things  turned  t{> 
ficcount.  Now,  do  we  all  think  rightly  of  carryin;^: 
out  that  principle  in  our  lives,  especially  in  any 
work  wo  try  to  do  for  His  sake,  and  endeavour  to 
turn  every  fragment  of  power  we  have,  whether 
in  the  way  of  time,  strength,  money,  knowledge, 
opportunities,  eto^  to  account?" 

"  J  am  afraid  we  none  of  us  do,"  sajd  Margaret, 

{honghtfully;  "it  never  occurred  to  me  in  that 
ight  before.  1^  suppose  we  all  waste  crumbs  of  use- 
fulness pppaetimes,  for  want  of  thought ;  just  as  iu 
a  household,  it  is  so  difficult,  unless  the  head  of  it 
is  always  on  the  watch,  to  prevent  real  and  literal 
waste." 

"And  just  as  we  lot  half  our  heat  go  tip  tlio 
chimney  by  our  badly  managed  coal  tires,  as  all  tlu' 
wise  books  and  papei-s  tell  us,"  said  Julia. 

"  Yes,  and  that  is  really  not  an  inapt  comparison 
of  the  way  power  is  sometimes  wasted,  not  by  care- 
lessness alone,  but  mismanagement,"  said  Margaier. 
"  But  our  time  is  up,  Julia ;  we  ojight  to  hp  at  our 
class  now." 

"  So,  to  ;fict  up  to  our  principle,  'we  must  be  off  at 
once,"  said  Julia,  rising  to  put  on  lier  bonnet;   "  hu- 

1  bhould  l^iko  to  have  anotheinklk  pn^llG>subjeci, 
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St  seems  snok  a  Iatii^  one.  I  think  I  hare  gathered 
enongh  for  my  olun  at  all  events." 

This  dosed  our  oonyeTsation  for  the  evening ;  but 
I  had  oocasion  to  i-ecall  it  s^reral  times  not  long 
afterwards. 

The  first  oooasion  I  will  name  was  that  of  a  visit 
I  wpA  paying  to  a  yoang  married  friend  of  mine  tn 
the  ooontry. 

Mrs.  Vernon,  when  formerly  Agnes  Forrester, 
had  been  an  extremely  successful  and  troly  devoted 
and  active  Christian  worker,  as  a  daughter  at  home. 
Her  father's  property  was  in  a  retired  and  compara* 
lively  wild  and  primitive  part  of  the  country,  and 
within  walking  distance  of  his  house  there  were 
two  or  three  neglected  hamlets,  whose  inhabitants 
were  almost  in  a  state  of  heathenism.  Agnes  had 
found  them  cot,  had  visited  the  people  in  spite  of 
difficulties  whieh  might  have  kept  back  one  less 
conrageoos,  had  opened  a  school  for  the  children, 
set  on  foot  cottage  Bible  readings,  and  in  short,  as  I 
bad  learned  from  her  family,  been  the  means  of  ac* 
complishin^  quite  a  missionary  work  in  the  place. 
Her  powers  of  personal  inl9uenoe  were  great,  her 
maimer  in  teaching  and  in  speaking  to  individuals, 
peculiarly  happy ;  and.  she  was  not  only  beloved, 
hut  much  looked  up  to  in  her  neighbonrhood.  But 
like  many  active  workers,  she  overtaxed  her  strength, 
which,  though  considerable,  was  not  equal  to  the 
high  pressure  she  laid  on  it;  and  a  severe  illness 
and  long  subsequent  period  of  prostration  was  the 
resnlt.  On  her  recovery,  when  staying  at  the  sea* 
side  to  reomit,  she  met  with  her  present  husband,  a 
clergyman,  who  was  taking  temporary  duty  at  the 
same  place ;  her  engagement  and  marriage  followed 
in  due  time. 

The  new  home  was  also  in  a  country  parish,  and 
it  had  been  a  long  promise  that  I  should  visit  her 
on  the  first  convenient  opportunity. 

^' You  most  have  a  lai^e  field  of  usefulness  here, 
dear  Agnes,"  I  said,  as  we  sat  together  in  the  pleasant 
Bectory  garden,  on  the  day  of  my  arrival. 

"I  ought  to  have,"  she  replied  somewhat  de- 
fipoudiugly ;  "  but  I  fear  you  will  soon  see  that  I  am 
not  doing  much ;  not  half  as  much  as  I  once  hoped. 
Before  I  came  here,  one  of  my  husband's  sisters  kept 
his  house,  and  helped  him  in  all  the  work  of  the 
parish.  She  is  an  excellent  person,  not  brilliant, 
hut  very  steady  and  orderly,  and  I  found  everything 
well  arranged,  and  ought  to  have  had  an  easy  task ; 
hut  the  fact  is,  that  illness  of  mine  two  years  ago 
has  left  me  much  less  equal  to  exertion  than  I  was 
before,  and  I  have  a  continual  sense  of  failure, 
though  I  try  to  keep  up  and  do  what  I  can." 

^  It  is  no  use  to  overstrain  yourself,"  I  observed ; 
"  your  best  way  is  to  go  on  very  quietly,  and  do  a 
httle  at  a  time,  till  your  strength  is  quite  restored." 

"  Ah,  if  that  time  ever  comes !  But  I  must  not 
complain^  I  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  do  anything. 
My  great  interest  is  in  some  individual  cases  I  can 
Tisit,  especially  solitary  persons  who  are  out  of  the 
way  of  other  help.  But  I  have  not  much  time  for 
that  work.  My  Sundaynschool  I  ho'pe  you  will  help 
me  with  to-morrow ;  the  teachers  we  can  collect  are 
very  few  in  number,  and  one  is  absent  just  now." 

Sunday  morning  rose,  bright  and  fresh.  Breaks- 
fast  was  necessarily  an  early  meal  at  the  Rectory, 
where  so  mudi  was  to  be  done  in  the  morning.  The 
onlj  one  present  at  it  besides  myself,  however,  was 
Ur.  Vernon,  a  calm,  thoughtful-looking  man,  some 


years  older  than  his  wife,  and  irhose  very  placid, 
€[uiet  manners  formed  just  the  contrast  to  her  bright, 
impulsive,  animated  deportment^  which  is  said  to 
tell  well  in  matrimony. 

'*I  have  the  Sundaynschool  to  open,  and  then  a 
class  of  lads  to  teach,  whom  I  can  t  well  catch  at 
any  other  time,"  he  said,  *•  so  I  am  obliged  ,to  use 
despatch ;  but  Agnes  will  not  be  down  in  time  this 
morning,  so  you  must  ezcruse  my  taking  hqr  place  at 
the  table.  I  am  sure  she  will  not  be  able  to  join  us 
till  the  school  opens,  but  as  we  are  to  have  your 
help,  this  will  signify  less." 

As  soon  as  the  meal  was  over,  accordingly,  we 
repaired  to  the  school.  After  the  opening  prayer 
and  hymn,  and  other  tciMial  preliminaries,  I  was 
installed  in  the  class  allotted  to  me.  My  scholars 
were  orderly  and  evidently  well  tatght ;  the  only 
hindrance  was  caused  bv  the  restlessness  and  in- 
attention  of  the  children  m  the  class  next  me,  which 
was  Mrs.  Vernon's.  She  had  not  appeared,  and  the 
young  scholars,  in  the  absence  of  their  teacher,  were, 
as  is  usual  in  such  oases,  ^improving  the  shining 
hour,"  some  by  a  series  of  teasing  tricks  on  each 
other,  and  on  those  nearest  them  in  the  adjoining 
class,  and  the  others  by  attentively  examining  my 
dress,  which,  sober  as  it  was,  had  the  attraction  at 
least  of  novelty.  At  last  the  interruptions  became 
so  troublesome  that  I  resolved  on  taking  matters 
into  my  own  hands  and  drafting  the  class  into  my 
own  for  the  time*  It  m^e  a  rather  inconveniently 
lar^e  one,  but  anything  was  better  than  the  anarchy 
which  had  prevailed. 

When  the  school  was  jiMt  oloiing,  the  teacher 
next  me,  a  lady  from  an  adjoining  parish  who  came 
to  help,  whispered  to  me,  in  a  manner  mote  plain- 
spoken  than  discreet,  her  thanks  fov  what  1  hud 
^me. 

•*  Those  children  were  dreadful,  really ;  btit  they 
ai^  kept  so  often  waiting,  poor  little  things,  and 
I  have  more  than  I  can  well  attend  to  already  |  it 
was  quite  a  charity  to  undertake  them,  I  assure  you. 
You  see  Mrs.  Vernon  hardly  ever  is  in  time,  though 
generally  she  oomes  in  before  the  school  is  over. 
She  is  a  charming  person;  but  I  suppose  those 
poetical,  clever  people  can't  be  punctual  like 
others." 

The  closing  hymn  interrupted  this  effusion,  and 
when  the  school  was  dispersed,  Mr.  Vernon  came  up 
to  ask  me  to  take  the  harmonium  at  church  till 
Agnes  should  come.  Something  must  have  happened 
to  make  her  so  late,  but  he  was  sure  she  t70u{a  soon 
be  there.  Meanwhile  I  should  find  the  memoranda 
of  the  hymns  and  chants  to  be  used  on  the  desk  of 
the  instrument. 

I  took  my  place  as  requested,  but  did  not  find  any 
memoranda.  However,  Miss  Black,  the  school- 
mistresB,  a  quiet,  methodical  little  woman,  came  to 
my  assistance,  and  gave  me  the  necessary  informa- 
tion in  a  low  voice.  She  always  took  notes  of  the 
Sunday's  hymns  and  chants  at  the  practising,  she 
observed,  in  a  tone  slightly  emphasized,  as  if  to 
imply  that  if  she  did  not,  no  one  else  would.  It 
was  easy  to  see  that  there  was  between  her  and  the 
lady  of  the  Bectory  a  little  of  that  mild  opposition 
sometimes  to  be  found  between  those  placed  in  such 
a  relation  to  each  other,  even  when  there  is  real 
goodness  on  both  sides,  and  mutual  esteem  at  the 
bottom. 

Just  as  the  first  lesson  was  beginninir,  A<j:nos  c  une 
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in,  looking  flushed,  and  evidently  diBtressed  at  her 
own  lateness.  Mr.  Yemen's  calm  countenance  had 
not  belied  him  ;  when  we  met  at  the  early  dinner, 
he  only  remarked  quietly  that  he  supposed  some- 
thiuK  must  have  happened  to  hinder  his  wife. 

'*  There  was  a  hinctance,"  said  Agnes.  "  I  cannot 
tell  ho|vr  Borry  I  am  I  was  so  detain^ ;  but  just  as  I 
was  ready  for  the  Sunday-school  I  was  stopped  at 
the  door  by  the  child  of  that  poor  woman  I  found 
out  at  the  end  of  the  oommon  the  other  day.  She 
said  her  mother  was  still  very  poorly,  and  was  un- 
happy in  her  mind,  and  would  I  come  and  talk  to 
her  as  I  did  the  other  day  ?  1  did  not  like  to  put  it 
off,  and  I  knew  mj  place  could  be  supplied  at  the 
school  between  Miss  Selwyn  and  Mrs.  Mason,  so  I 
went  off  at  once ;  but  I  had  forgotten  how  long  the 
walk  was,  and  the  woman  was  m  great  distress,  and 
kept  me  longer  than  I  meant." 

**  Would  not  to-morrow  have  done  as  well,  if  the 
illness  was  not  an  immediately  pressing  case?" 
observed  Mr.  Vernon. 

**  Perhaps  it  might,  but  I  really  did  not  think  of 
that ;  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  it  would  be  wrong  to  put 
off;  and  then  I  have  my  mothers*  meeting  to-morrow. 
And  there  is  another  place  I  promised  to  go  to  this 
afternoon." 

**  But,  my  dear,  you  can  never  be  back  in  time 
for  church,"  said  Mr.  Vernon. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  think  1  can,  if  I  go  at  once.  I  ought 
to  have  gone  yesterday,  but  could  not  manage  it — 
those  poor  Dixon  s,  you  know." 

"  But  you  will  knock  yourself  up,  Agnes.  You 
had  much  better  leave  it  till  another  day." 

*'  I  must  do  what  I  can  while  I  feel  strong,"  said 
Agnes,  "  and  T  am  quite  equal  to  it  now ;  I  know 
those  poor  things  will  expect  me.  I  always  try  to 
do  some  sick  visiting  on  Sunday  afternoons,  ajs  we 
have  no  second  school." 

She  was  gone  the  moment  the  cloth  was  removed, 
and  we  saw  her  no  more  till  we  found  her  on  our 
return  from  the  evening  service,  prostrate  on  the 
sofa  with  headache,  and  hardly  able  to  look  up  and 
express  her  contntion  at  not  having  been  able  to 
come  back  in  time.  She  had  been  with  two  sick 
people,  and  was  taken  with  such  faintness  and  pain 
when  she  left  that  it  was  no  use  to  think  of  church. 
She  made  an  attempt  to  join  us  at  the  supper-table, 
but  was  obliged  to  leave  us  and  go  to  her  room  at 
once,  and  the  next  day  she  was  laid  up  with  severe 
neuralgia  all  the  morning;  she  came  down  in  tho 
afternoon  with  her  bonnet  on,  looking  wretchedly 
ill,  but  declaring  she  must  go  to  her  mothers*  meet- 
ing. A  paroxysm  of  pain,  however,  obliged  her  io 
come  back  fi*om  the  garden-gate  and  throw  herself 
on  the  sofa  in  a  state  manifestly  unfit  for  exertion. 
I  offered  to  take  the  meeting  for  her ;  she  thanked 
me  warmly :  "  It  is  a  disgrace  to  be  so  completely 
conquered,"  she  said,  '<  but  I  must  give  up.  Some 
people  do  manage  to  bear  up  even  under  neuralgia, 
but  I  can't." 

"It  depends  on  the  kind  of  attack,  and  the 
state  of  tho  person  at  the  time,  and  many  other 
things,"  I  said ;  "  it  .is  no  use  to  lay  down  rules  for 
one  another  where  no. two  are  alike.  It  is  clear 
enough,  in  yo.ur  case  that  you  have  struggled  too 
long,  and  yuu  must  submit  to  re6t.  Can  I  get  you 
anything  to  relieve  the  pain  ?  " 

'•  No,  thanks ;  Sarah  knows  the  drops  I  take ; 
only  ling  lor  her— ^and  if  you  would  look  for  the 


note-book  with  my  list  of  names  and  marks — it  is 
in  that  large  drawer  in  the  next  room." 

She  was  in  too  much  suffering  to  say  more.  I 
rang  for  her  maid,  and  went  to  look  for  the  book  in 
question  ;  but  the  drawer  was  one  of  those  "  omnitini 
gatherum"  receptacles  which  are  much  in  vogue 
with  persons  deficient  in  habits  of  order,  into  which 
all  kinds  of  miscellaneous  articles  are  thrown  with- 
out any  regard  to  arrangement  or  classification: 
and  consequently  a  vast  chaotic  moss  of  stationery, 
work  materials,  old  letters,  blotting-books*  pencils, 
maps,  and  magazine  numbers,  had  to  be  ^ne 
thi'ough  before  I  could  ascertain  that  the  book  in 
question  was  not  to  be  found. 

Not  liking  to  disturb  my  poor  friend  again,  I 
went  to  the  meeting  without  it,  hoping  to  find  a 
helper  in  Miss  Black,  who  undertook  the  details 
of  cutting  out  work  ;  and  I  was  not  mistaken.  This 
orderly  little  woman  observed,  in  a  tone  of  mild 
superiority,  that  Mrs.  Vernon's  book  hardly  ever  did 
come  to  hand,  but  it  did  not  signify,  as  she  always 
kept  the  names ;  and  again  producing  her  insepar- 
able companion,  the  shabby  little  note-book  of  the 
day  before,  she  showed  me  all  the  lists  and  dates  of 
payments  entered  accurately. 

I  was  rather  behind  time,  owing  to  my  fruitless 
search;  but  when  I  arrived,  no  one  but  Miss  Black 
was  present.  The  women  dropped  in  slowly,  and 
when  six  or  seven  were  assembled.  Miss  Black 
suggested  my  beginning  at  once,  as  she  thought  no 
more  were  likely  to  come. 

'*  We  used  to  be  twenty  or  more  in  Miss  Vernon's 
time,"  put  in  a  talkative  old  woman.  "You  see, 
ma  am,  Mrs.  Vernon's  a  nice  lady  as  ever  lived,  only 
she  don't  come  regular,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to 
sa^  it,  and  so  they  gets  discouraged.  But  I  never 
misses  it,  ma'am,  even  though  I  have  to  wait  an 
hour.     The  meeting's  beautiful  when  she  do  come." 

I  saw  the  only  way  to  stop  a  flow  of  talk  would 
be  to  proceed  to  the  order  of  the  day  at  once ;  and  I 
found  my  beai-ers  sufficiently  receptive.  More  than 
one,  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  spoke  with  gratitude 
of  Mrs.  Vernon's  kindness  to  their  sick  relatives. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  evident  that  her  irregular 
attendance  had  nearly  ruined  the  meeting. 

It  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  next  day  that 
Agnes  was  sufiiciently  recovered  to  ask  me  how  all 
hud  gone  on.  She  was  anxious  to  know  how  many 
had  come  ;  but  was  not  surprised  at  the  smallnees  of 
the  number. 

''  That  is  one  of  my  failures  here,"  she  said  with  a 
sigh.  "  You  know  I  had  been  thought  very  success- 
ful in  helping  others  with  mothers'  meetings,  and 
all  my  friends  thought  I  should  do  great  things 
when  I  came  here.  I  found  my  sister-in-law  had 
been  canying  one  on  for  some  time,  and  I  am 
afraid  I  was  conceited  enough  to  think  I  should 
interest  the  poor  women  more  easily  than  she  could, 
dear  good  soul,  with  her  chapter  steadily  and 
drily  gono  through  in  course,  and  her  books  of 
*  Advice  to  Women,'  and  the  like,  to  follow  it.  But 
there  has  been  a  blight  here,  the  numbers  have 
fallen  off,  and  so  they  have  in  the  Sunday-school, 
and  I  expect  at  last  both  will  drop  entirely.  My 
only  work  at  all  successful  is  the  visildng  the  sick 

?eople,  and  as  most  of  those  who  want  me  are  far  off^ 
am  sure  to  get  knocked  up,  and  then  Henry  is 
alarmed,  and  my  people  and  his  write  to  b^  him 
to  get  a  medical  opinion,  pix>hibiting  all   outiiido 
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work, 
of  it." 


Ah,  well,  I  Buppose  that  will  be  the  end 


"  I  don't  wonder  you  find  it  trying,  indeed !  " 

"K  only  I  knew  why  these  disappointments 
come  I  They  must  be  allowed  with  a  purpose.  Is 
it  that  juy  time  of  active  usefulness  is  over,  and  I 
am  to  be  laid  on  the  shelf  for  the  rest  of  my  days  ?  " 

''And  if  60,  dear,  that  is  what  some  of  God's 
active  workers  have  been  called  on  to  bear." 

^'1  tiiist  I  would  try  humbly  and  patiently  to 
wscept  it,  if  I  were  quite  clear  that  it  was  God's 
appointment  for  me.  If  I  were  really  and  com- 
pletely laid  up  on  a  sick  oouch,  I  should  see  that  I  had 
only  to  acquiesce  and  try  to  bear  it  meekly.  But 
I  cannot  call  myself  thoroughly  invalided.  I  have 
days  and  hours  in  which  I  feel  quite  up  to  any- 
thing. I  have  never  been  as  strong  since  that  long 
illness,  or  anything  like  it,  as  I  was  before ;  but 
still,  I  did  nope  when  I  married  I  should  have  been 
able  to  be  a  help  to  my  husband.  If  I  had  not 
hoped  it,  indeed,  I  should  have  felt  it  wrong  to 
many.  I  don't  think  any  one  has  a  right  to 
undertake  a  life  involving  duties  which  cannot  be 
performed.  If  the  sickness  or  infirmity  comes 
afterwards,  then  one  sees  it  is  God's  will  for  him 
and  oneself ;  but  one  ought  not  to  do  it  with  one's 
eyes  open,  beforehand." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you  there,"  I  replied.  **  But 
that  was  not  your  case." 

''  Ko,  I  bad,  as  I  thought,  every  prospect  of  being 
able  to  be  a  '  a  help-meet '  to  dear  Henry,  and  I  am 
not  worse  in  health  at  all  than  I  was  then ;  but  I 
see  I  am  rather  a  hindrance  than  a  help.  He  is  so 
good  and  patient,  he  never  says  a  word ;  but  I  am 
sure  things  went  on  better,  even  for  his  comfort, 
when  Kartha  was  here." 

Mrs.  Yemen  stopped  to  wipe  the  tears  that 
would  spring  to  her  eyes.  She  was  not  given  to 
despondency  generally,  and  I  had  never  seen  her 
so  thoroughly  disheartened :  but  she  was  physically 
depressed  by  two  days  of  sharp  pain  and  over- 
strained nerves.  I  felt  for  her  trial,  and  yet  I  could 
not  help  seeing  that  the  remedy  for  a  good  deal  of 
what  harassed  her  was  in  her  own  hands ;  and  with 
a  little  hesitation,  I  said  something  to  that  effect. 

*^I  wish  I  could  think  so,"  said  Mrs.  Vernon; 
''  the  eld  rhyme,  '  What's  amiss  I'll  trv  to  mend,'  was 
always  easier  to  me  to  follow  than  tne  other  half — 
*and  bear  what  can't  be  mended,'  though  that  of 
course  one  must  leam  to  do ;  and  I  fear  I  must  in 
this  ease." 

"  I  don't  think  so.  I  have  a  strong  idea  there  is 
something  which  could  be  mended.  It  makes  me 
think  of  a  talk  I  was  having  with  my  cousins  just 
before  I  came  here." 

«  A  talk,  on  what  subject  ?  " 

"  On  the  text,  '  Gather  up  the  fragments  that  re- 
main.' I  think  sometimes  we  fancy  adl  our  material 
of  life  is  used  up  when  there  are  '  fragments '  we 
might  gather,  and  perhaps  fill  at  least  seven  baskets, 
if  not  twelve,  and  that  would  solve  a  good  part  of 
our  problem  here." 

''  1  suppose  we  do  all  of  us  leave  fragments  about 
that  we  might  use." 

"  I  believe  we  are  all  apt  to  be  like  the  un&ithful 
servant  in  the  parable.  Did  it  ever  strike  you  that 
it  was  the  servant  who  had  only  one  talent  who 
neglected  it?  I  think  when  we  have  five  we  are 
much  more  ready  to  make  the  most  of  them,  but 


if  we  have  only  one,  we  sometimes  lose  heart,  and 
hide  it." 

*'  I  don't  understand.  Surely  the  parable  applies 
differently  to  different  people :  some  have  five  tcdents, 
some  two,  and  some  but  one." 

**  Yes,  but  moi-e  than  that.  We  lose  a  great  deal 
of  the  good  of  the  parables  by  putting  a  label  on 
each  pirt,  and  appropriating  one  to  ourselves  and 
another  to  someone  else.  Each  may  apply  to  each 
at  different  times  or  under  different  circumstances. 
We  may  sometimes,  for  instance,  be  in  danger  of 
resembling  stony-ground  hearers,  at  another  time 
being  like  the  ground  choked  with  thorns.  So  with 
the  talents.  There  may  be  a  sense  in  which  one  of 
us  has  five  talents,  while  in  another  point  of  view 
we  have  but  one." 

"  Depending  on  what  ?  " 

*'  On  the  kind  of  talent  in  question.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  A  or  B  has  five  talents  in  respect  of  power 
of  teaching  or  writing,  or  the  like ;  that  same  person 
ma^  have  but  one  to  his  command  of  time,  or  money, 
or  infiuenoe,  or  health." 

•*  I  see  that    It  never  struck  me  before." 

"  Well,  in  the  parable,  it  was  the  servant  with 
the  little  amount  of  power — the  one  talent — ^who 
cast  it  aside  as  useless,  so  our  temptation,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  to  neglect  or  misuse  what  we  poseess  very 
little  of,  more  than  what  we  have  much  of  com- 
paratively. I  speak  of  conscientious,  earnest  people, 
who  really  want  to  do  right.  Of  course,  others 
will  fearfully  misuse  great  mental  power  or  great 
strength  or  riches ;  but  a  conscientious  person  will 
generally  be  eager  to  use  a  power  he  possesses  in  a 
considerable  degree  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  try 
to  use  it  well.  There  is  such  a  pleasure  in  exercising 
a  power  when  we  have  much  of  it  that  even  the 
inferior  motive  will  stimulate  us.  We  see  it  in 
small  things.  A  girl  who  has  a  fine  voice  will 
never  need  to  be  urged  to  sing ;  but  one  who  has 
small  vocal  powers  will,  perhaps,  refuse  to  help  in 
the  hymns,  where  her  voice  might  really  be  useful, 
because  she  thinks  her  gift  of  music  is  not  worth 
keeping  up.  And  so,  again,  a  person  who  has  very 
little  money  to  spend  will  say,  *  Oh,  I  would  do  so 
much  if  I  were  only  rich ;  but  I  am  too  poor  to  do 
any  good  I '  when  perhaps  that  little,  if  well  used, 
might  fill  its  own  place  uke  the  widow's  mite." 

'*  That  is  true.  And  I  think  I  have  seen  people 
in  rather  feeble  health,  who,  it  seemed  to  me,  might 
have  done  something  useful  in  a  humble  way,  and 
who  gave  up  altogether  and  submitted  to  be  idle. 
But  I  can't  say  that  is  my  temptation." 

'^No,  indeed,  far  from  it!  But  I  did  not  say 
we  fare  only  tempted  to  throw  aside,  we  often 
misuse  a  talent  we  have  but  little  ofl  We  do  as 
bad  managers  among  poor  cottagers'  wives  do,  let 
things  run  to  waste  which  we  might  utilize." 

''But  I  can't  honestly  say,  dear  friend,  that  I 
agi-ee  with  you  there.  I  do  try  to  use  all  the 
sti-ength  I  have,  as  much  as  possible.  I  would  not 
boast — I  would  not  say  so  in  general  to  others,  but 
I  do  struggle  against  weariness  and  pain  much, 
much  harder  than  anyone  knows — ^harder  than  my 
husband,  who  hardly  has  any  experience  of  illness 
himself,  has  any  idea  ot  I  have  often  gone  on 
writing  letters  and  reports  when  I  could  hardly  see 
the  woi*ds  on  the  paper  from  headache." 

**  And  I  am  afraid  I  should  hardlvpraise  you  for 

that,  dear  Agnes,  except  as  far  as  ^oq4.  intentions 
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COUSIN  MABEL'S  EXPBRIBNOBS : 


Do  yon  remember  the  sUny  of  the  soldier  whom 
rederick  the  Gi'eat  put  under  arrest  for  lifting  a 
heavy  cannon  when  not' reqiiired,  beoauae  he  was 
wasting  the  strength  wanted  for  the  army  ?  " 

"  But  that,  begging  your  pardon,  dear  Miss  Selwyn, 
is  not  a  case  in  point.  Ho  lifted  the  oannon  from 
bravado,  when  there  was  no  cause.  Here  there  Is 
cause.  The  work  is  there  to  be  done.  There  is  no 
one  else  to  help  Henry  in  these  matters,  and  I  must 
try  and  do  all  I  can,  siok  or  well.  1  made  up  my 
mind,  when  I  saw  I  did  not  recover  my  old  ground, 
that  I  would  try  and  bear  the  weakness  and  pain, 
and  go  on  as  much  as  possible  as  I  did  before,  so  as 
not  to  trouble  others,  and  never  give  way  until  I 
was  forced.'' 

"That  was  rather  like  saying,  •!  had  once  a 
thousand  a  year  to  spend,  now  I  have  only  two 
hundred,  but  I  will  go  on  spending  just  as  I  did 
when  I  was  rich/  Would  that  be  really  using  the 
talent  rightly?" 

"  No,  of  course  not." 

**  Well,  I  think  it  is  with  health  as  it  is  with 
money.  If  the  Lord  gives  us  but  one  talents  He 
does  ndt  require  us  to  make  it  five,  that  would  be 
really  *  reaping  where  he  had  hot  sown.'  He  only 
asks  Bs  to  make  it  one  more.  To  do  this  we  must 
use  ft^  not  only  zealously  but  wisely ;  and  the  less 
we  have,  the  more  wisdom  we  need  to  use  it  well.'* 

''  But  if  one's  talent  fbr  wisdom  be  small  ?  " 

*•  Then  we  have  a  sure  remedy.  *  If  any  man 
lack  wisdom  let  him  ask  of  God.'  We  are  not 
promised  that  if  we  lack  strength,  or  riches,  or 
quickness,  or  mental  power,  it  will  be  given ;  but 
wisdom — practical  power  to  guide  our  lile^^we 
might  have  for  the  asking.'* 

^^  I  suppose  the  fault  is,  that  one  asks  doubtingly 
often." 

"  Yes,  or  we  ask  and  then  neglect  to  apply  our 
sense,  and  try  to  use  what  is  given  ;  like  that  girl 
who  prayed  to  be  enabled  to  know  her  lesson,  and 
thought  it  was  then  quite  unnecessary  to  learn  it. 
Now  here  you  have  something  to  learn.  If  you 
have  a  small  allowance,  you  would  not  be  using  it 
well  by  spending  it  all  the  day  you  received  it ; 
you  would  calculate  nicely  what  you  could  afford 
and  what  you  oould  not,  and  measure  your  shillings 
and  pence  aooordingly." 

'^  To  avoid  debt,ithat.]a  a  duty.  But  in  case  of 
health  we  ha^e  not  that  jdanger." 

''No?  I  think  we  have.  We  get  into  debt  to 
ourselves;  We  draw  on  our  capital,  and  leaVe 
ourselves  without  strength  for  future  calls.  We 
often  bring  ourselves  into  a  state  which  makes  us 
give  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  our  friends,  besides 
■ufferii^  ourselves." 

*'  As  I  did  the  other  day,  to  be  sure.  That  is 
true." 

'*  Yes,  and  a  time  of  sickness,  we  must  remember, 
is  always  a  time  of  temptation;  aoid  particularly 
ill  health  from  overwork,  because  it  implies  over- 
strain on  the  nervous  system.  I  believe  it  is  hardly 
possible  ici^  the  sweetest-tempered  person  in  the 
world  to  work  habitually  beyond  strength,  without 
temptation  to  irritabilityi ;  or,  even  if  this  be  escaped, 
there  will  be  impetuosiity  and  headlong  carelessness 
in  the  very  work  itself,  from  over  pressure.  I  have 
often  known  active  people,  when'  hard  driven,  say 
and  do  things  lyhioh  I  am  sure  they  neter  would 
have. done  had  thty  allowed  themselves   time    to 


reflect,  and  to  rem<»mbor  the  Scripture  precept  to 
walk  *  circumspectly.' " 

"  I  think  I  have  seen  that,  too.  But  what  is  ono 
to  do  when  there  are  many  duties  to  be  done,  and 
only  a  slender  stock  of  strength  to  do  them  ?  " 

^*  Just  what  you  do  if  yoit  have  many  things  to 
buy  and  only  a  small  sum  to  buy  with.  You  muvt 
pot  a  great  deal  of  purpose  and  thought  into  your 
arrangements ;  -separate  the  mu^t  haves  from  tlie  may 
hav68^  in  the  flrst  place,  and  put  aside  for  the  present 
things  which  may  be  dispensed  witli,  till  the  most 
important  are  accomplished.  Without  this,  we 
cannot  rightly  *  gather  up  the  fragments  '  of  health 
and  strength,  atid  use  them  in  the  Master^s  sei'vioe. 
And  one  thing  —  may  1  say  it,  dear? — is  most 
specially  needed  for  this;  the  homely,  prosaic,  often 
despised  virtue  of  punctuality. " 

"Oil,  that  word  of  fear,  how  weary  I  am.  of  it  I  I 
have  hrtd  it  thrown  at  me  so  often  I  dread  the  very 
sound ! " 

"  I  think  they  were  very  indulgent  about  it,  if  I 
recolieot  rightly,  at  your  old  home,  were  they  not  ?  " 

"Yes — ^that  is,  I  wad  considered  a  privileged 
person.  My  sister  £llie  did  all  the  punctuality  for 
me  and  every  one ;  was  always  r<Atdy  to  pour  out  tea 
and  coflbe  at  the  right  time,  take  matniiui'g  place  ut 
the  head  of  the  table  if  she  was  |K}or]y,  recelTo 
visitors,  and  get  off  letters  for  post,  and  uo  on.  Papa 
and  mamma  were  very,  very' kind.  I  had  the  dia- 
poaal  of  my  long  tnomiugs,  froln  breaktaart  to  lato 
dinner.  I  might  go  and  come  as  I  would,  and  t)ie 
kind  of  work  1  did  was  not  such  as  to  need  muoh  re* 
gttiarity,  as  the  management  of  t lie  school  tvHS  taken 
by  a  friend,  and  the  cottage  readings  '^ere  dona 
rather  in  an  extemporized  fashion,  gathering  together 
any  one  who  was  at  hand.  Most  of  my  work,  altur 
all,  was  visiting,  and  it  did  not  much  signify  whether 
I  was  early  or  late.  I  never  seemed  to  fee]  fati^oie 
till  that  sudden  breakdown.  But  now  all  is  dtiferent. 
'I'he  people  here  are  used  to  have  ever3rthing  done 
by  the  stroke  of  the  clock,  and  that  is  really  not 
my  line.'^ 

''  But  the  question  is  whether,  if  you  made  the 
effort  to  adopt  punctual  habits,  it  would  not  fdmplify 
many  of  •  your  •diffioulties,  and  increase  your  power. 
I  don't  mean  to  deny  that  tliere  may  have  been 
those  who  have  acoomplished  great  things,  who  have 
been  irregukr  and  oareiess  about  times  and  seasons ; 
but  I  do  say  that  I  am  sure  such  persons  woald 
have  dono  more  good  if  they  had  been  without  tliat 
defect.  I  believe  unpunctuality  and  iiTegular  habit» 
and  want  of  tuethod  will  always  be  great  and  seriouK 
hindrances,  even  where  a  puison  has  the  advanta^'>^ 
of  great  bodily  strength  ;  but  with  a  delioate  perbuii 
the  evil  is  stili  greater." 

'*  But  why  be  always  driving  and  pushing,  jjihI 
hurrying  and  Vrortyiiig  eveiy  one  into  a  lever,  merely 
to  be  at  H  plaoe'at  three  o'clock  instead  of  half-pabt  ? " 

**'  Just  because  we  can't  stop  the  world  from  I'omg 
on,  and  if  we  -  don't  go  with  it  we  are  simply  left 
behind.  Wq  can't  prevent  the  sun  from  moviljg  <  ji 
his  course  and  setting,  and  the  darkness  of  ui^bt 
from  coming  on^  and  tho  tides  from  rising,  and  liio 
seai>ons  from  changing;  and  if  we  refuse  to  lunko 
our  movements  in  some  way  meet  theirs,  we  niuot 
suffer  proportionate  inconvenience ;  not  to  f^ay  thiit 
whenever  people  m^e  to  be  gathered  together,  be  it 
in  school,  churoh>  ormieeting,  there  musi  be  a  iixol 
time,  or  they  cannot  assemble.    I  had  a  iiriend  who 
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used  to  eomplain  of  limited  means,  who,  I  believe, 
wasted  yearly  a  sum,  merely  from  unpunotuality, 
which  might  have  been  turned  to  very  good  account." 

"  Merely  by  unpunotuality  ?  " 

''Yes;  by  missing  trains  and  being  obliged  to 
wait  longer  at  hotels ;  missing  i4  passage  that  had 
lieen  taken,  appointments  which  must  be  made 
again,  and  so  on ;  fragments  -whioh  -wore  thus 
scattered,  not  gathered," 

"  Well,  I  believe  that  may  be  tnie.  I  have  not 
had  occasion  to  do  that;  but  it  is  possible  my 
*  mothers'  and  Sunday-scholars  have  dropped  off 
hecause  I  kept  them  waiting.  But  what  did  you 
mean  when  you  said  a  delicate  person  needed  to  be 
punctual  still  more  than  a  strong  one  ?  " 

"  I  meant  to  say,  that  bodily  strength  and  very 
Tobust  health  ma*/  enable  a  person  to  meet  the  ill 
effects  of  unpunotuality  with  less  actual  physical 
harm  than  a  weaker  person  would  encounter.  A 
strong  person  who  is  late  for  an  engagement,  can 
hear  the  results  of  extra  fieitigue,  exposure  to  weather 
and  night  air,  missing  the  regular  meals,  loss  of 
sleep,  etc.  One  like  yourself  cannot  bear  such  a 
strain  without  serious  mischief  to  health.  I  suspect 
von  did  suifer  eventually  from  the  pressure  you 
laid  on  yourself  in  your  strong  days;  now,  such  an 
attempt  simply  lays  you  up  completely." 

'*  Just  as  my  last  Sunday's  work  did,"  said  Agnes. 
I  own  it ;  but  these  people  in  the  outlying  cottages 
and  hamlets,  need  my  visits,  and  to  let  them  forego 
any  help  I  could  give,  for  the  sake  of  my  personal 
comfort,  soemed  so  sel^ah." 


"  The  question  is  whether  by  a  little  management 
the  good  could  not  have  been  done  without  the  evil 
to  yourself  and  the  inconvenience  to  others." 

"Martha  Vernon  would  have  thought  it  quite 
shocking  to  break  through  the  regular  Sunday 
couwe  of  school  and  church,  and  so  on  ;  but  may  not 
too  much  be  sacrificed  to  mere  drill  ?  " 

**  That  depends.  I  would  not  for  a  moment  say 
that  the  rule  should  never  be  broken  through. 
There  might  have  b^n  a  call  so  pressing  and  re- 
quiring such  instant  attention,  that  it  would  be 
right  to  leave  everything  for  it ;  but  even  then  one 
should  be  careful  to  send  word  to  those  who  are 
expecting  one.  We  have  no  right  to  waste  other 
people's  time,  or  break  our  word,  if  we  are  engaged 
to  go  to  them,  without  strong  cause,  and  care  to 
warn  them  of  it.  In  this  case  it  did  not  seem  there 
was  such  a  call  as  to  make  it  needful ;  but  of  course 
in  each  case  one  must  judge  for  oneself." 

"  I  do  abominate  above  all  things  a  life  of  mere 
drill  and  routine,  everything  regulated  by  the 
clook — just  like  the  poor  Queen  of  Spain  in  Schiller's 
*  Don  Carlos,*  who  was  not  allowed  to  see  her  little 
girl  till  the  regular  hour  had  come  for  the  visit." 

''  Yes,  that  is  as  bad  on  one  side  as  the  opposite 
extreme  on  the  other." 

**And  yet  that  is  what  all  my  ftiends  hero  are 
always  trying  to  drive  me  into,"  resumed  Agnes, 
with  a  petulance  of  manner  not  very  usual  with 
one  so  naturally  sweet-tempered ;  "  lectures  incessant 
on  regularity,  and  mapping  out  everything  with 
plummet  and  lino !    Oh,  I  am  sick  of  it  all ! " 


CHRIST  IN  THE  HOME. 


BY  THE  BEV.  OEOBOE  DE8PARI),  M.A. 

*  The  Lord  hath  blessed  the  hoiue  of  Obed-edom,  and  all  that  pertaineth  unto  him,  beeaose  of  the  ark  of  Qod." — 2  Sam.  vi.  12. 


IT  is  said  that  one  night  when  some  English 
soldiers  were  shivering  in  the  cold  of  the 
Crimea,  some  band  began  to  play  the  familiar 
tune  of  **  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  and  that  they  all 
burst  out  sobbing,  because  the  air  went  straight 
home  to  the  heart.  Yes  ;  **  there  is  no  place  like 
home ! "  No  place  like  it  this  side  the  grave,  for 
there  lies  the  place  where  his  heaven  or  his  hell 
hegins  for  each !  There,  after  all,  is  the  sanctuary 
of  life;  there  the  man  is  most  real;  there  tlio 
character  is  formed.  There  is  the  centre  of  the 
true  life  now,  and  thence  one  day  he  must  set  out 
on  the  last  long  journey  to  the  far-away  land. 

In  speakipg  of  home  we  propose  to  say  a  few 
words,  first,  about  some  things  3'ou  cannot  keep  out 
of  the  home,  then  about  one  thing  you  can  bring 
in,  and  the  nfiarvellous  diange  which  occurs  when 
it  is  welcomed  there. 

There  are  some  things,  then,  which  you  cannot 
keep  out  of  your  home.  For  instance,  you  cannot, 
though  you  do  your  very  best,  make  a  home  that 
will  be  proof  against  sin.  You  may  make  the 
walls,  and  the  furniture,  and  all  the  arrangements 
perfect  enough  to  please  the  most  i^tidious  taste, 
out  you  cannot  make  the  inmates  perfect.  You 
cannot  even  make  yourself  perfect.     If  God  gives 


you  abundance,  you  may  be  outwardly,  what  you 
can  make  the  home  outwardly,  a  perfect  picture 
of  comfort  and  ease.  But  some  strings  are  broken 
in  every  human  heart;  and,  unfortunately.  It  is 
these  broken  strings  which  most  alfect  the  har- 
monies of  home  life.  There  are  faults  of  temper 
and  character  in  every  man  and  woman  who  breathes ; 
and  what  is  remarkable  about  them  is  that  they 
come  out  when  people  live  near  together  in  a  way 
they  otherwise  never  might.  The  fountains  of 
home  life,  that  is  to  say,  are  not  without  sin,  and 
so  it  comes  to  pasis  that  sin  is  more  or  lees  in  every 
human  home.  For  this  reason  no  home  is  proof 
against  a  great  deal  of  misery.  Because  sin  cannot 
be  kept  out,  tempers  and  other  sad  home-marrers 
may  appear.  People  have  only  to  let  sin  be,  to  take 
no  pains  to  watch  against  it  and  keep  it  down,  and 
they  run  a  very  fair  chance  indeed  of  making  the 
home  miserable. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  the  outside  part  of  the 
matter.  Some  very  pleasant  homes,  so  far  as  such 
things  go,  are  represented  among  my  readers — ^homes 
that  have  pictures  on  the  walls  and  carpets  on  all  the 
rooms — ^musio  in  the  drawing-room  and  plenty  in  the 
larder.  There  are  homes,  too,  where  there  are  neither 
pictures  nor  carpets— only  just  enough  to  get  on 
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with.  But  happy  homes  are  not  mado  by  furniture, 
nor  unhappy  ones  by  the  want  of  it.  "Better  a 
morsel  of  bread  where  love  is,  than  a  stalled  ox.  and 
hatred  therewith."  It  is  not  the  things  inside  them, 
but  the  people,  who  make  happy  or  unhappy  homes. 
If  sinful  nature  is  allowed  its  way,  it  is  enough  to 
make  the  best  furnished  home  unhappy.  Money 
can  buy  home  comforts  of  one  kind,  but  not  homo 
comforts  of  another  kind.  Money  may  bring  in 
the  stalled  ox,  but  no  amount  of  money  will  bring 
in  the  love  and  peace.  Money  can  keep  out  cold 
and  rain  and  hunger,  but  not  the  selfish  spirit,  the 
scolding  tongue,  the  unruly  temper — which  are 
enough  to  make  any  home  more  like  hell  than 
heaven.  You  know  what  the  word  of  God  says 
about  "  a  continual  dropping  on  a  rainy  day."  How 
can  any  home  be  happy  when  'there  is  a  plague 
like  that  oncours^ed  within  it?  It  is  poor  work 
making  a  home  unless  the  mortar  you  use  is  tem- 
pered with  grace. 

Neither  can  you  make  a  home  proof  against 
trouble.  Eed  eyes  and  sore  hearts  are  not  peculiar 
to  homes  of  any  one  class.  Xou  will  find  them  in 
the  palace  of  cedar  as  well  as  in  the  cottages  of  .the 
poor.  In  one  a  son  has.  turned  gut  badly,  and -in 
another  there  is  a  daughter  that  oauseth  shame. 
Family  troubles  are  the  commonest  kind  of  troubles, 
and  no  troubles  wring  the  heart  like  them.  God 
only  knows  how  bitter  they  are,  and  the  worst  of 
them  is  that  they  are  so  often  self-bred.  They 
come  of  neglect  and  carelessness,  and. inattention  to 
duty — of  evil  influence  and  bad  example.  Every 
home  almost  has  some  trouble  of  its  own — no  man 
can  ever  build  one,  and;  say,  "  Trouble  shall  never 
come  in  to  roost  on  the  roof-tree."  It  is  impossible, 
also,  to  make  a  home  proof  against  sickness.  Its 
shelter  may  be  as  perfect  as  can  be  against  rain  and 
cold  and  heat.  Everything  likely  to  preserve  health 
and  keep  disease  out,  in  the  way  of  diet  and 
clothing,  may  be  there.  But  in  spite,  of  all  you 
can  do,  illness  will  come  in ;  there  are  always  sick 
homes,  and  every  home  in  its  turn  is  sure  to  be  a 
sick  one.  And,  then,  last  of  all,  and  worst  of  all, 
you  cannot  prevent  death  from  ooming  in  and 
taking  away  your  treasures.  The  dread  foe  is 
always  abroad,  dropping  in  unexpectedly  on  one 
home  after  another.  Now  death  comes  and  snatches 
away  the  very  pillar  of  the  home — the  father  or 
brother  on  whom  the  keeping  together  of  the  home 
depends.  Or  it  comes  and  carries  off  the  mother 
under  whose  wing  the  little  ones  were  wont  to 
nestle  up  lovingly — the  softest  and  warmest  cover- 
ing in  all  the  world. 

How  busy  we  are  about  making  the  homes,  and 
it  is  well  to  remember  how  busy  other  things  are 
in  unmaking  them !  It  is  poor  work  making  a  liome, 
if  the  only  materials  you  make  it  with  are  those 
which  the  world  supplies. 

What  a  paradise  home  would  be  if  only  we  could 
keep  out  the  sins  that  mar  it,  and  the  tempers  that 
spoil  it,  and  the  troubles  that  roost  under  it,  and 
the  death  that  robs  it  of  its  most  precious  treasures  I 
Bat  we  should  want  to  stay  here  for  ever,  then,  and 
God  means  better  for  us  than  that !  If,  therefore.  He 
allows  us  to  make  homes  here.  He  contrives  that  we 
shall  never  make  them  other  than  open  homes — ^homes 
open  to  the  inroads  of  the  many  visitors  who  remind 
us  of  that  better  home  whose  maker  is  God,  where 
alone  there  is  "  no  breaking  in  and  no  going  out  I " 


So  much,  then,  for  the  things  you  cannot  keep 
out  of  the  home ;  and  now  a  word  inspecting  the  one 
thing  which  you  can  bring  in.  You  probably  know 
what  the  Ark  of  God  was,  and  the  place  it  held 
under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation.  It  was 
called  also  ^  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,"  and  was  a 
small  chest,  made  under  God's  direction,  containing 
the  two  tables  of  stone,  some  manna,  and  other 
sacred  things.  But  the  chief  thing  about  it  was 
that  the  blood  of  atonement  was  sprinkled  yearly 
on  its  lid,  called  the  mercy-seat,  and  that  over  that 
lid  the  little  cloud,  which  was  the  visible  token  of 
God's  presence,  used  to  appear.  It  was  a  beautiful 
type  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  good 
things  which  are  offered  to  sinners,  and  come  to 
sinners,  through  what  He  has  done.  What  He  has 
done  is  to  make  reconciliation  for  sinners  through 
his  own  blood ;  and  the  result  of  that  reconciliation, 
when  it  is  believed  in  and  accepted,  is  the  presence 
of  God ,  and  of  every  good  thing  which  the  presence 
of  God  brings  with  it  By  a  remarkable  train  of 
circumstances,  Obed-edom  had  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  that  Ark  of  God  imix>  his  house.  Other 
people  were  afraid  of  it,  because  a  man  had  been 
struck  dead  who  handled  it  improperly.  But  Obed- 
edom  saw  very  clearly  that  what  people  should  be 
afraid  of  was  npt  the  Ark  of  God,  or  His  presence, 
.but  the  profane  and  improper  tampering  with  it. 
So  he  opened  the  door  of  his  house  to  receive  it,  and 
•what  followed .  was  a  very  rich  reward  to  him  for 
that  act  of  childlike  fait^. 

Now  all  this  is  like  a  parable  to  us.  We  can 
bless  God  that  not  only  may  we  bring  Christ  into 
our  homes,  but  that  He  stands  knocking  at  the 
door,  entreating  us  to  let  Him  in.  Whatever  the 
home  may  be  as  to  outward  things,  it  is  nothing 
without  Christ.  He  is  the  **  chief  comer-stone  "  on 
which  God  builds  whatever  is  good  and  lasting,  and 
no  man  can  build  a  home,  or  anything  else  that  is 
good  and.  laating,  without  making  Him  the  corner 
s<one»  Jesus  comes  into  the  home  by  coming  into 
the  hearts  of  those  who  live  in  it.  Religion  is 
the  only  satisfactory  basis  of  faniily  life.  Human 
affection  may  alter  or  grow  oold,  human  authority 
may  be  weak,  or  unwisely  exeVcised;  but  when 
you  bring  in  Christ,  and  put  Him  on  the  throne, 
and  distinctly  recognize  Him  as  the  centre  and  law- 
giver of  family  life,  you  have  done  the  one  thing 
needful  for  the  making  of  a  real  home,  a  home  that 
will  never  bring  you  shame  or  pain,  a  home  tliat 
will  live  for  ever  in  the  grateful  I'eoollection  of  all 
who  have  been  privileged  to  dwell  in  it. 

Now  I  do  not  blame  any  one  for  wanting  to 
make  the  home  nice  and  comfortable,  a  place  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  go  into.  And  it  may  be  that  you  have 
been  lately  thinking  of  some  things  that  you  want 
in  your  house  to  make  it  more  what  yon  would  like 
to  see  it.'  Perhaps  you  have  been  thinking  of  a  new 
carpet,  or  of  some  more  pictures,  or  of  something  fresh 
to  replace  the  furniture  which  has  become  shabby 
with  the  wear  of  years.  Or  it  may  be  that  you  are 
fond  of  flowers,  and  have  been  thinking  where  you 
can  get  some  nice  plants  to  make  the  conservatory 
gay,  or  to  give  an  air  of  cheerfulness  to  the  room. 
But  oh,  friends,  the  great  want  of  your  house  in 
none  of  these  things.  You  may  get  them  all, 
bring  them  all  in— -without  bringing  a  blessing. 
What  you  want,  what  we  all  want  at  home,  is  Jesus, 
andmoreofJesns.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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Just  look  at  Bethany,  and  learn  the  great  lesson 
it  teaches  all  who  wonld  make  a  home  on  the  right 
basis.  There  is  a  presence  that  may  come  in  at  the 
lowliest  door  and  that  may  mingle  with  and  sanctify 
and  enhance  the  pleasures  and  the  loves  which  grow 
up  around  the  hearthstone  and  give  you  at  once  the 
secret  of  home,  sweet  home.  Do  you  know  that  the 
door>post  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  everlasting 
covenant  is  sacred  from  the  intrusion  of  the  destroy- 


latter,  though  there  may  be  a  full  share  of  hardship 
and  trial. 

What  about  your  house?  I  mean  3'our  home, 
whether  it  be  a  whole  house  or  only  a  part  of  one? 
Has  there  been  a  comer  for  the  Ark  of  God  ?  Any- 
thing to  sweeten  the  drudgery  ?  Anything  to 
lighten  the  cares?  Anything  to  keep  the  hearth 
bright  with  a  perpetual  light  ?  Try  the  plan  of 
Ob^-edom,  if  you  have  not  done  so  yet  I  Start  right 


**  The  oottago  homes  of  England, 
By  thousands  on  her  plains. 
They  toe  smiling  o'er  the  siWery  brooks 
And  ronnd  the  hamlet  fanes." 


ing  angel  ?  You  remark  of  some  families  that  they 
never  seem  to  get  on — whereas  others  always  seem 
to  do  well.  If  you  were  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
matter,  you  would  find  that  the  start  accounts  for 
the  whole  difference.  Some  homes  are  started  wrong 
—there  is  a  flaw  in  the  foundation — whereas  others 
start  right:  and  it  is  evident  why  things  never 
go  pleasantly  in  the  former,  whatever  orders  it  may 
l)e  possible  tg  give  to  the  decorator  and  upholsterer ; 
while  things  seem  always  to  go  pleasantly  in  the 


at  home  this  year.  Again  Jesus  knocks  at  the 
door  and  asks  to  be  let  in.  You  have  been  bolting 
Him  out  year  after  year,  it  may  be.  Get  up  now 
and  open  the  door  and  say,  *'  Come,  Lord  Jesus—  oh, 
come,  and  be  Thou  the  master  of  all  that  is 
in  my  house."  Get  the  Bible  down.  Call  all  the 
family  to  the  table.  Bead  a  chapter  and  say  a 
prayer— if  it  be  only  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Do  you   know  that  God  is  asking  you   to  let 
heaven  into  the  home  ?    For  the  presence  of  Jesus 
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is  heaven  begun^— and  when  you  get  the  presence 
of  Jesus  into  the  home — heaven  is  begun  then.  The 
light  of  God  shines  around  the  Tabernacle ;  and 
it  is  with  you,  a^  it  was  with(  the  Israelites  on  a 
certain  dj^rt  pight,  long  ago,  \rx  the  land  of  Egypt. 
There  is  a  ^'  light  ip  the  dwelling  "  which  nothing 
can  put  oi;t — a  .light  tha^;  ynU.  "  shine  piore  and 
ipq^e  unto  the  perfect  day." 

You  know  about  the  man  who  had  a  house  full 
of  many  things — but  without  the  one  thing.  What 
did  he  do  but  climb  up  into  a  tree  to  see  Jesus  as 
he  passed?  And  what  did  Jesus  do  but  look  straight 
into  his  face,  and  say  :  *'  Come  down,  for  I  want  to 
go  into  your  house  this  day  ?  "  So  down  he  came 
at  once  and  went  off  and  threw  open  the  door  and 
brought  Jesus  into  his  home;  and  "that  day  did 
salvation  come  to  that  house."  Salvation  in  your 
house ;  think  of  it !  The  Ark  of  God  had  to  go  from 
Obed-edom's  house  in  a  few  months ;  but  this  never 
goes  out  of  the  house  where  once  it  has  come  in.  Oh, 
then,  see  that  Christ  is  in  it !  "  Ark  of  God,  come 
in !  My  dwelling  is  humble  in  Israel ;  but  Thou 
regardest  not  the  outside.  Come  in,  0  Saviour,  and 
abide  with  us." 

This,  then,  is  the  one  thing  you  can  bring  in  at 
home.  A  word  now  as  to  the  result ;  the  wonderfhl 
change  at  home  when  Jesus  is  brought  in.  "  The 
Lord  blessed  the  house  of  Obed-edom."  From  the 
day  the  Ark  of  God  got  standing  room  in  it,  the 
Lord  blessed  that  house.  I  think  it  is  Matthew 
Henry  who  remarks  that  the  Lord  paid  well  for 
His  entertainment.  Oh,  yes.  He  pays  well.  The 
blessing  of  God  changed  everything  at  hoqie.  Even 
those  things  which  you  cannot  keep  out,  become 
changed  most  blessedly.  Sin  is  one  of  them — but 
^ace  does  wonders  inr  the  sinful  natures  at  home. 
It  softens  tempers.  It  keeps  down  selfishness,  "  It 
makes  the  home  a  little  tabernacle  of  God." 


The  one  thing  which  is  the  curse  of  the  home 
goes  out  when  Christ  comes  in,  and  if  sinful  natures 
do  remain,  yet  they  are  kept  under  by  the  power 
of  Christian  love ;  and  the  inmates  are  more  quick 
to  mend  their  own  faults  than  to  notice  and  scold 
the  faults  of  others.  So,  too,  troubles  are  a  different 
thing  M^hep  Christ  is  in  the  house—and  sickness, 
apd  even  death  itself.  The  troubles  are  borne 
more  patiently,  and  the  sickness  brings  out  more 
tenderness,  and  death  is  only  going  to  sleep  till 
the  morning  of  life  everlasting. 


/J/^ ■^^/:>-J^4'^&0,  irvya^c:,,. 
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HEY    AVN  re    pitting    together    iiltfT 

their  stately  dinner,  which  had  been 

served  with  the  usual  ceremony,  and  eaten  almost 

in  silence.     The  massive  dining-table  was  rich   in 


gleaming  silver,  sparkling  glass,  and  costly  porce- 
^in,  bcJiring  a  tempting  display  of  choice  fruit. 
Everything  beine  arranged  to  his  satisfaction,  NiwUs 
had  retired,  leaving  his  two  masters  to  themselves 
— Giles  Dcmtlcr  and  his  son  Ralph,  known  to  the 
commercial  world  as  the  great  firm  of  Donner 
and  Son.  It  was  a  moneyed  firm  of  the  highe>st 
respectability;  but  there  was  a  tradition  hinting 
of  a  veiy  humble  beginning,  stories  of  old  Giles 
Dormer's  youth,  that  represented  him  penniless  and 
fighting  his  way  up  from  one  of  the  lowest  steps  of 
the  social  ladder.  But  they  had  long  since  faded 
intb  obscure  feraily  legends,  a  time  which  had  no 
association  with  the  prosperous  present,  and  took 
nothing  ft-om  the  credit  of  the  firm;  Least  of  all 
did  they  concern  the  younger  of  the  two,  who  sat  at 
that  luxuriously-appointed  table — Ralph  Dormer,  w 
hard-faced  man,  who  had  not  yet  reached  middle  age, 
though  threads  of  silver  were  already  scattered 
through  the  dark  hair,  like  touches  of  early  frost. 
He  looked  what  he  was,  a  prosperous  man,  who  had 
had   no  battle  to  fight,  and  from  whom  poverty. 
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failure  and  misfortune  would  i-eo^ive  no  sympathy 
ur  help. 

Old  Giles  Pormer  wa«  now  ouly  the  nomini^l 
)iead  of  tlie  firm  which  horo  his  name,  aa  be  had 
l)ecome  too  infirm  for  active  b^aine^.  Qis  retire- 
ment had  been  baatened  by  f  qarriage  accident, 
which  had  left  him  a  helpless  invalid.'  Thus  it 
was  that  the  aori  had  filled  his  £a»ther*8  p^aoe  for  the 
last  five  years.  Balph  Dormer  )iad  been  for  some 
years  a  widower  with  four  troublesome  boys  upon 
bis  hands.  The  two  eldest  were  now  at  college,  the 
uthers  at  school.  By  mutual  consent  Salph  and  bis 
famOT  had  taken  possession  of  the  p^tern^^l  home, 
tho  old  mafi  being  easily  persuaded  tp  ibr^p  one  of 
his  aon's  ly}Usehold.  There  was  i^p  necessity  for 
him  to  keep  up  a  separatp  establishment  j  he  had  no 
other  ties  esfcept  his  9qj\  and  grai^dsons— for  his  only 
daughter  ha4  been  lost  iq  him  from  tne  time  of  her 
marriage,  which  h^  had  sternly  forbidden  from  the 
day  that  Tom  Dunstan's  father  became  a  bankrupt. 

Whe4  it  came  to  his  knowledge  that  they  had 
Leen  secretly  pja^xied,  he  ruthlessly  refused  to  be 
reconciled  to  Cf^ace  or  her  husband.  Ye^rs  had 
come  dnd  gone,  bringing  occasional  letters  of  plead- 
ing from  poor  Grace,  which  were  all  received  and 
cast  aside  with  the  same  cold  silence ;  vain  pload- 
iugi)  fur  forgiveness  and  help.  Life  had  been  a 
losmg  battle  to  Tom  iDunstan,  the  high-minded  but 
Tinfortnnate  gentleman  to  whom  Grace  Dormer  had 
linked  her  lot.  The  banished  daughter  never  sus- 
pected that  she  had  an  enemy  in  her  brother,  who 
had  constantly  fed  the  fire  of  Tils  father's  anger ;  but 
for  this  it  would  have  burned  out,  for  the  old  man 
had  dearly  loved  his  motl^erleas  gir}. 

At  last  tho  silence  was  broken  by  Gile^  Pormer 
saying  abruptly,  "  Ralph." 

The  son  looked  inquiringly  at  himi  struck  by 
something  peculiar  in  his  father's  tone. 

''  You  remember  my  asking  you  tf  few  weeks  ago 
to  make  i^uiriea  for  me,  concerning  the  present 
whereabout^,  of  a  Jacob  Sudge,  a  pawnbrokt^r.  Did 
you  luate  any  inquiries  after  him  ?  " 

''I  did." 

'*\Vith  what  result?" 

"Failure.  If  I  had  suoceedpd  ip  obtaining  any 
information  I  should  have  told  you." 

The  old  mau's  face  shadowed ;  then  a  gleam  of 
}ight  came,  as  a  ^eiw  thought  occurred  to  hiui. 

''There  ip  the  letter  Jacob  Sudge  spnt  me  o^ 
behalf  of  Grace  i  that  will  give  some  clue." 

"  The  letter  was  destroyed  at  your  pwn  sugges- 
tion, father ;  ]3ut  \f  I  remember  rightly  it  came  from 
abroad." 

The  answer  was  given  in  slow,  measured  tones. 
The  perfect  self-possetision  of  the  sou  was  a  curious 
ountrast  to  ihe  agitation  thaf  suddenly  overcame 
his  &ther. 

^'Destrqyed,  Balph!  God  forgive  m^I  this  is  the 
beginning  of  my  punishment." 

He  dropped  back  among  the  cushiops  of  his 
invalid-chair,  presiding  one  wrinkle^  h^nd  ]^pon  his 
temples,  aud  repe^iug,  ''  T^iii  is  the  begiumng  of 
my  punishment." 

Balph  looked  at  hipi  intently.  He  saw  the  oon- 
tiactiuu  of  pi^in  pindune  the  features  and  changing 
the  coloor  of  ^e  face  io  dull  ashen  grey,  y^t  he 
gave  uei^qs  tgnnpathy  nor  ooippas^ion.  Whatever 
might  be  the  cause  of  the  old  man's  suffering,  his 
Hon  ))h4.  no  partioipfkt^n  in  it.    T^er^  wa4  sneiice 


for  some  momentSi  during  which  lialph  helped 
himself  to  another  glass  of  wine,  which  he  drank 
leisurely,  then  rose  from  the  table,  saying  ooldly : 

^*I  cannot  understand  why  you  should  distress 
yourself  by  raking  up  unpleasant  reminiscenceD, 
still  leas  that  you  should  make  them  a  source  of 
trouble." 

"  I  cannot  help  it,  Balph ;  every  day  I  grow  more 
miserable  and  conscience-stricken." 

*'  Conscienoe-strioken,  father !  "  repeated  Balpli, 
giving  the  old  man  a  look  of  surprise.  ''  Those  are 
stiange  words  for  you  to  make  use  of,  you  w ho 
always  pride  yourself  on  your  unsullied  uame." 

There  was  some  of.  the  old  sternness  in  Giles 
Dormer's  voice  as  he  said,  *'  Balphi  you  are  forgetting 
yourself,  aud " 

The  son  interrupted  hastily. 

*^  There,  there,  don't  get  angry,  father ;  I  did  not 
think  you  would  take  it  in  that  light.  You  know  I 
am  as  proud  of  my  name  as  you  are ;  that  is  why 
{  do  not  like  to  hear  you  talking  about  being 
ponspience-strickeui  when  I  know  there  is  really  no 
cause  for  it." 

"  Gpd  knows  I  wish  I  could  think  so." 

There  was  au  acute  ring  qf  anguish  in  the  old 
man's  voice,  that  startled  even  oold,  selfHsontroUed 
Balph,  who  could  not  help  being  impressed ;  there 
was  suoh  an  agony  of  ^elf-reproach  iu  those  words$, 
which  seemed  the  forcible  unsealing  of  a  fouut:uii 
looked  for  years.  It  was  a  revelation  that  took  i.i 
the  whole  span  of. Giles  Dormer's  past,  with  i!s 
painful  repression  of  higher:  instinuts,  its  wretohed 
splf-deoeptions  in  the  years  whioh  had  come  and 
gone;  the  long  ignoble  struggle  to  kill  the  truer 
mauhood  and  kinillior  huiiiaTi  nature  that  was  in 
him.  It  gave  also  such  a  pitiful  glimpse  of  tho 
presont,  of  the  inner  life  which  the  weak,  ailing  eld 
man  was  liying,  amidst  hia.  outside  weaUh,  throngh 
these  weary  days  of  pain  and  social  isolation,  when 
the  world- worn  heart  was  sick  and  sore,  »nd  the 
^e  of  remorse  had  begun  its  wqrk  of  purification. 

Withoijt  giving  Balph  tim^  to  speak,  Giles  Dormer 
went  on, 

/'  It  is  my  punishment  iu  these  later  years  to  be 
always  seeking  rest,  and  finding  none,  forced  against 
my  will  to  turn  back  to  the  past,  which  has  borne 
for  me  such  bitter  fruit.  Through  my  pain  and  sick- 
ness, while  I  have  been  lying  by  like  a  useless  old 
ledger,  it  has  all  come  upon  me  that  my  life  lum 
grievous  wrong  an^  injuslace  to  be  repented  of  ^nd 
atoned  for." 

"  Wrong  and  iujustioe  to  whom  ?  " 

"Keed  you  ask?  Did  I  not  drive  my  only 
daughter  from  her  home  ?  and  did  not  my  harshneKs 
help  to  kill  her?" 

** Nonsense,  father;  you  are  dQing  yourself  in* 
justice ;  Graoe  brought  it  upon  herself  by  her  wilful 
disobedience,  I  should,  have  done  the  same,  if  a 
4aught;er  pf  mine  had  acted  as  ^he  did." 

**  And  you  would  regret  it  as  I  aiu  doing.  Poor 
Graoe  I  I  f^iu,  glad  she  forgave  ;no  before  she  died ; 
but  I  can  never  forgive  mysselt'i  Every  time  I  read 
her  last  letter,  I  feel  miserable  for  days  afterwards." 

"  Burn  it  I "  Balph  exclaimed,  testily.  "  If  you 
had  taken  my  advice,  you  would  have  done  so  long 
4go.  Cap't  you  see  it  W4s  written  purposely  to  work 
upox^  your  feelings  ?  " 

**  No,  no,  Balpb,  you  are  wrong ;  it  was  written 
when  she  wa^  4ywg;  and  all  she  asks  is  my  for- 
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giveness,  and  to  prove  it  by  taking  care  of  her  child. 
God  forgive  me  for  my  hardness !  Tears  have  come 
and  gone  since  I  received  it,  and  the  child  may  be 
dying  as  her  mother  died,  and  it  will  lie  at  my  door. 
You  must  find  her,  Ralph,  for  I  shall  break  my 
heart  if  I  cannot  make  restitution  to  the  dead 
through  the  living.  My  time  is  short  now,  and  how 
can  I  hope  for  mercy  if  I  do  not  show  mercy  and 
forgiveness  ?  " 

The  old  man's  voice  was  very  broken,  but  there 
was  an  under-current  of  decision  and  authority 
that  did  not  escape  the  keen  observation  of  the  son  ; 
it  took  him  by  surpidse ;  and  he  well  knew  that 
it  would  not  do  to  openly  oppose  his  father.  He 
spoke  coldly  and  calmly  : 

"Am  I  to  understand  that  the  child  is  to  be 
sought  for,  with  a  view  to  its  adoption  by  you  ? " 
In  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  he  could  not  hide  the  look 
of  anxiety  that  came  into  his  face  as  he  waited  for 
his  father's  answer. 

"  Yes,  Ralph,  and — and  she  shall  have  her  mother's 
share  of  my  wealth ;  I  must  alter  my  will,  for  I 
have  left  it  to  Harry." 

There  was  a  sudden  change  in  the  expression  of 
Ralph  Dormer's  face.  The  cynical  smile  gave  place 
to  a  threatening  frown ;  all  his  apathetic  coldness  of 
manner  vanished,  and  he  sat  down  again  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  was  determined  to  gain  the  object 
he  had  in  view. 

*'  This  is  a  change  scarcely  consistent  with  your 
character,  father.  Do  you  realize  that  you  are  about 
to  make  over  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  pounds 
to  the  child  of  the  man  who  defied  you  and  brought 
trouble  to  us  all?" 

**  Yes,  Ralph,  I  do.  I  have  been  thinking  it  over 
for  days,  or  rather  weeks,  and  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  carried  my  anger  against  Mr. 
Dunstan  too  far.  His  only  fault  was  loving 
Grace " 

Ralph  interrupted  his  father,  saying  hastily, 
"  Surely  your  memory  must  be  failing  you,  father. 
If  his  love  for  my  sister  had  been  his  only  fault,  do 
you  think  I  would  not  have  sided  with  them  against 
you  ?    Have  you  forgotten " 

**  Don't,  Ralph,  don't  recall  the  past ;  I  am  trying 
to  forget  it." 

As  the  son  made  another  effort  to  remind  him  of 
Tom  Dunstan's  misdoings,  the  old  man  put  up  his 
hand,  saj'ing  earnestly,  **  Don't  try  to  influence  me 
against  my  own  sense  of  right.  I  have  realized 
that  we  were  too  hard  upon  Grace's  husband. 
Remember  how  youug  they  both  were." 

"  Too  hard  upon  him  ?  He  deserved  all  he  got ; 
ay,  and  more,  the  mean,  bad  fellow !  " 

Giles  Dormer  gave  his  son  a  troubled  look  as  he 
said,  mournfully : 

"  Your  very  words  are  a  reproach  to  me,  Ralph. 
I  am  to  blame  for  putting  such  bitter  thoughts  into 
your  mind.  Oh,  if  it  were  only  possible  to  live  the 
past  over  again." 

There  was  an  impatient  gesture  on  the  part  of 
ihe  son  as  he  replied : 

*'  I  am  sorry  yon  give  way  to  such  morbid  feelings, 
father ;  they  should  be  treated  as  a  fit  of  dyspepsia. 
Grace  justly  suffered  for  her  disobedience." 

*'  It  is  useless  trying  to  influence  me,  Ralph.  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  take  charge.of  Grace's 
child.  I  hold  myself  responsible  for  its  fate  whether 
living  or  dead.     The  mother  comes  to  me  in  my 


dreams,  with  a  sad,  white  face  and  a  look  in  her 
eyes  that  makes  me  miserable.  I  shall  know  no 
peace  of  mind  until  the  child  is  found." 

Ralph  shrugged  his 'shoulders,  saying  coldly,  as 
he  prepared  to  leave  the  room : 

"  I  will  do  my  best  to  find  her ;  but  success  is 
doubtful." 

"Stay  a  minute,  Ralph;  that  old  pawnbroker 
could  tell  you,  if  he  is  still  alive." 

"Which  is  doubtful,  father,  for  it  is  over  ten 
years  since  he  wrote ;  and  if  I  recollect  right,  you 
said  he  was  older  than  you  by  some  years." 

A  few  minutes  later  Ralph  Dormer  went  out,  and 
the  old  man,  to  whom  the  busy  worlcing-day  brought 
little  change,  was  left  alone  lying  back  among  his 
cushions,  thinking  with  closed  eyes,  thinking  of 
the  unknown  grandchild  towards  whom  he  felt 
strange  yearnings,  bom  of  the  remorse  that  was 
stirring  his  heart  to  its  inner  core.  How  little 
did  he  suspect  what  impressions  their  after-dinner 
talk  had  left  upon  the  mind  of  his  son  I  It  would 
have  helped  to  enlighten  him  if  he  had  seen  the 
look  in  Ralph's  eyes  as  he  bent  over  his  papers, 
muttering  savagely : 

"  Find  him  the  child — ^bring  them  together  I  If 
I  find  her,  it  will  be  to  set  them  further  apart.  I 
will  take  care  that  they  never  meet.  The  hate  I  felt 
for  the  father  I  have  transferred  to  the  child." 


CUAFTEB  II. 

It  was  raining  still,  as  it  had  rained  throughout 
the  whole  of  that  dreary  November  day,  small 
blinding  rain,  that  came  down  with  hopeless  persist- 
ence, heightening  the  discomfort  of  the  wet,  plashy 
streets,  and  doing,  much  to  depress  the  tone  of 
business  among  the  needy  shopkeepers  where  Jacob 
Sudge,  the  eccentric  old  pawnbroker,  kept  his  dingy 
little  shop.  It  was  there  he  had  grown  wrinkled 
and  grey,  and  there,  accordiilig  to  a  tradition  in  the 
neighbourhood,  he  had  scraped  and  hoarded  enough 
money  to  keep  him  independent  Sor  the  rest  of  his 
days,  if  he  only  had.  the  heart  to  settle  down  and 
spend  it.  But  the  opinion'  of  his  neighbours  was 
nothing  to  old  Jacob,  who  preserved  the  mo:»t 
stoical  indifference  to  all  that  was  said  about  him- 
self. He  went  on  in  the  old  groove,  and  lived  his 
own  Irfe  in  the  stuffy  little  back  parlour  that  was 
merely  a  supplement  to  the  shop.  It  was  the  same 
with  the  old  man's  bedroom — every  available  inch 
of  space  was  appropriated  by  innumerable  parcels, 
weeded  from  the  overladen  shelves  of  the  shop. 
The  pawnbroker  had  accumulated  an  extentdve 
stock,  though  its  commercial  value  could  not  be 
very  high,  for  the  neighbourhood  was  poor — very 
poor,  according  to  his  estimate — "  poor  and  improvi- 
dent and  vicious  and  intemperate  all  in  one."  Old 
Jacob  had  a  cynical  ton^e,  that  often  cut  keenly, 
and  did  not  spare  its  subject.  He  had  seen  human 
nature  at  its  worst— and  "  at  its  best,"  he  would 
sometimes  add,  with  an  expressive  jerk  of  his  head 
towards  the  shelves.  ^'  If  some  of  the  things  in  those 
drawers  could  speak,  they  would  tell  tales  that 
might  make  the  angels  glad  to  hear — tales  of 
goodness  that  the  world  would  never  know  any- 
thing about,  deeds  of  love  and  self-sacrifioe  among 
the  poorest  of  the  poor." 

The  old  man's  humour  was  generally  (fustic; 
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circnmstanoes  had  made  him  something  of  a  moralist, 
bat  his  manper  repelled,  rather  ^an  attracted,  those 
who  oametin  contaot  with  him.  He  was  given  to 
snapping, -and  launching  oat  reflections  upon  men 
and  thingS'that  were  not  complimentary  or  oonoiLia- 
ting  to  that  section  of  the  public  who  found  their 
way  to  his  connter.  What  strange  varieties  of  the 
hnman  species  bad  been  gathered  there  during  the 
coune  of rold  Jacob's  business  experience !  A  very 
diBOonraging  outlook  upon  the  world  was  that  view 
aorofls  tbe  counter,  discouraging  to  any  man  anxious 
to  bive  iaith  in  his  kind,  and  especially  hostile  to 
the  growth  of  the  charity  that  bopeth  all  things. 

Jacob  Sudge  was  not  oompanionless,  for  he  had 
the  society  of  his  apprentice  and  shop-bqy,  Joe 
Trimmer,  an  orphan  whom  he  had  taken  from  the 
workhouse.  A  queer-looking  lad  of  fifteen,  remark- 
ably small  and  lean,  a  sort  of  ohronio  leanness  that 
resisted  any  amount  of  good  feeding,  but  he  was 
wiry  aud  active,  and  keen  as  a  terrier ;  there  was  an 
odd  look  of  sagacity  about  his  sharp,  pointed  face 
and  large  bright  eyes.  In  his  way  Joe  Trimmer 
was  as  much  a  character  as  his  master,  to  whom 
he  was  devotedly  attached.  On  Ms  part,  the  pawn* 
broker  liked  the  lad,  for  there  was  a  subtle  affinity 
between  them.  Yet  he  came  down  severely  on  his 
ahortoomings.  Joe  had  something  about  him  that 
fitted  into  tihe  odd  cranks  of  his  master's  character ; 
and  audi  as  he  was,  Jacob  Suds;e  would  not  have 
exchanged  him  for  any  other  shoj^boy  in  the  world, 
even  if  he  had  been  a  model  of  his  species. 

It  was  not  one  of  the  pawnbroker's  busy  nights ; 
and,  as  was  his  custom  on  leisure  evenings,  he  was 
in  the  back  parlour  doing  a  little  book-keeping. 
Joe  was  in  the  shop,  with  his  elbows  planted  on  the 
oonnter  and.  his  chbi  resting  on  his  nands,  think- 
ing and  speculating  in  a  fashion  peooliar  to  him. 
Suddenly  his  quick  eyes  caught  sight  of  a  figure  in 
the  doorway,  a  woman  miserably  clothed,  with  the 
wet  dripping  from  her  limbs,  crushed-looking  black 
bonnet,  an4'  from  the  forlorn  rag  of  a  shawl  under 
which  she  concealed  whatever  it  was  that  she  had 
brought  to  the  pawnbroker's. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  for  Joe  to  make 
a  hasty  drve 'into  -  the  little  parlour,  and  break  in 
upon  his  njtoter's  arithmetic  with  the  inexplicable 
sentence,  ^^Master,  hero's  the  teapot  again." 

AVithout'Mraiting  to  be  answered,  Joe  made  another 
mah  back,  and  took  up  his  old  position  just  as  the 
woman  reached  the  counter.  There  was  a  wistfal, 
hungry  look  on  her  worn,  haggard  fistoe,  which 
retained  som^  faint,  lingering  trace  of  fair  comely 
womanhood  in  the  past  years  of  her  life.  Joe's  keen 
eyes  saw  her*hand  tremble  as  she  dreje  from  beneath 
the  miserable  rag  of  a  shawl  a  metal  teapot,  rubbed 
up  to  its  highest  Icapability  of  polish,  but  evidently 
in  its  last  stage  of  service. 

The  bright,  gxey  eyes  of  the  old  pawnbroker 
fiearchingly  scrutinized  the  woman's  face  through 
his  maaidve  sily^r-iimmed  spectacles,  as  he  addressed 
her:  '.  i 

**  I  am  sorry  o'ou  have  come  back.** 

"I— I  couldn't  help  it,  sir.*  I  thought  you— you 
seemed  sorry  f(jr  me." 

And  she  glanced  appealingly  at  the  grim  grey 
£ice  that  looked -even  grimmer  and  greyer  in  the 
flue  of  gas  ovefithe  counter,  a  faco  so  deieply  seamed 
with  wrinkles  th^tlit  appeareld  as  if  time  had  notched 
there  a  calendar  of  dates.  '    * 


"  You've  no  right  to  think  anything  of  the  kind. 
Who  ever  heard  of  Jacob  8udge  being  accused  ol 
such  weakness  ?  " 

The  woman  gave  the  old  man  a  frightened  look, 
for  his  face  baffled  penetration,  not  being  ever  easy 
to  read,  but  that  night  it  looked  unpromising  and 
hopeless  enough  for  anything,  and  there  was  nothing 
in  the  sharp  rasping  tones  to  reassure  her.  His 
words  seemed  to  crush  out  what  little  hope  she  had 
left.  Her  bent  shoulder  bent  a  trifie  more,  and  she 
shivered  as  she  crouched  in  her  forlorn  wet  rags. 
Not  a  movement  escaped  the  pawnbroker's  keen 
grey  eyes. 

*'  Bid  you  take  my  advice,  and  offer  it  to  any  one 
else?"  he  inquired,  taking  up  the  old  battered 
teapot  and  examining  it. 

**  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  how  much  did  they  offer  to  lend  upon  it  ?  " 

"They  all  refused  to— to  give  me  anything." 
Then,  clasping  her  hands  tightly  together,  she 
added,  **  Oh,  sir,  will  you  try  and  lend  me  some- 
thing?" 

"  It's  asking  me  to  throw  away  my  money, "  was 
the  half-angry  reply. 

The  woman  put  her  hand  to  her  side,  as  if  in  pain ; 
and  there  was  a  half*stifled  sob  as  she  said : 

''  It's  not  worth  much  now,  sir,  but  it  was  a  present 
from  my  poor  dear  mother,  on  my  wedding-day, 
and  I — I  should  not  part  with  it  if  I  wasn't 
obUged." 

*'  ^es,  yes.  You  told  me  all  about  it  this  after- 
noon— told  me  all  your  history,  I  believe — took  up 
a  lot  of  my  valuable  time." 

"  I — I  am  very  sorry,  sir." 

"  Stuff—- nonsense — ^you're  nothing  of  the  kind," 
snarled  the  old  man,  drawing  a  book  towards  him. 
He  always  got  angry  with  himself  when  be  felt  that 
he  was  letting  his  feelings  get  the  better  of  him. 
He  continued  in  the  same  irritable  tone,  '*  Let  me 
see  ;  they  offered  to  lend  you  a  shilling " 

The  woman  interrupted  him. 

"No,  sir,  they  refused  to " 

**  There,  there — don't  break  in  upon  my  calcula- 
tions in  that  abrupt  manner.  You've  not  used  your 
mother's  present  very  kindly — now,  what  do  you 
say  to  a  half-crown  ?  " 

The  hungry  eyes  glistened,  and  the  trembling 
hands  were  raised  for  a  moment  to  nervouuly  pusli 
back  the  wet  hair  from  her  faoe  as  she  gasped 
out  excitedly,  "  Half-a-crown,  sir,  I — I  did  not 
expect ^" 

The  pawnbroker  growled  out  to  his  apprentice 
in  a  tone  that  was  evidently  intended  to  drown  hor 
voice,  **  Joe,  make  out  a  ticket." 

And  he  put  down  the  half-crown,  then  walked 
away,  muttering  savagely  to  himself : 

"  I  knew  I  should  make  a  fool  of  myself  if  she 
turned  up  again." 

For  some  seconds  after  the  woman  had  gone,  he 
remained  gazing  at  the  old  pot  and  talking  to  him- 
self; suddenly  he  was  roused  to  the  consciousness 
that  Joe  Trimmer  was  gravely  watching  him  with 
his  head  on  one  side.     He  spoke  testily : 

"  Joe,  you  young  monkey  I  don't  you  see  enough 
of  me  without  staring  like  that?  Come,  lazy  bones, 
it's  time  to  think  about  shutting  up.  Hallo,  what  s 
the  matter  with  the  lad  ?  " 

A  singular  change  had  come  over  Joe  while  his 
master  spoke;  Lis  eyes  werp  fixed  ul)ou/4ho  shop 
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door  in  open-mouthed  T¥Oxider,  and  lie  was  geidticu- 
lating  excitedly.  "Look  who's  at  the  door, 
master ! " 

The  old  man  turned  hastily,  his  astonishment 
being  eTen  fcreater  than  Joe's,  as  he  oanght  sight  of 
a  childish  figure  just  crossdlig  the  threshold.  A 
little  slight  creathre,  wearing  no  bonnet  nor  hat, 
her  haad  being  only  shelteied  by  the  hood  of  her 
grey  oloak,  which  she  now  shook  back,  disclosing  a 
small  pale  face  with  great  brown  eyes,  and  a  larg« 
white  brow  overshadowed  by  i^e  dark  haar  that  fell 
on  it  in  a  pretty  tangle  of  ourls,  which  she  cleared 
away  with  an  impatient  gesture  of  her  small  hand. 
•Her  age  could  not  be  more  than  eleven  or  twelve 
years  at  moat.  The  pavmbroker  hurried  round  the 
counter  and  met  her  with  a  startled  expression. 

*'  Why,  what  can  have  happened  ? — whatever  is 
the  matter?  Mattie  Dunstan,  I  can  hardly  belidve 
it  possible!" 

And,  as  if  to  assure  himself  of  the  reality  of  the 
vision,  he  gathered  the  slender  hands  in  his,  and 
drew  her  forward  where  the  light  fell,  his  face  still 
wearing  its  expression  of  bewilderment.  He  passed 
his  hand  over  the  cloak,  which  was  soaked  with 
rain.  At  first  his  scrutiny  tvas  fearlessly  met,  but 
there  was  a  strange  pleading  look  in  the  tear-laden 
brown  eyes,  and  he  saw  her  lips  quiver  as  he 
questioned  her. 

"Mattie,  tell  me  why  you  have  oome  out  like 
that.  Why,  you  are  wet  throupjh,  child.  What  are 
you  doing  so  fi»r  ftrom  home,  without  a.  bonnet,  and 
by  yourself?    YTbajt  does  It  mean,  child  ?  " 

The  answer  was  a  passionate  bniBtof  crying. 

*'  Dear  me,  dear  me  I  '*  ejaculated  the  old  man,  as  he 
fijently  drew  the  i^tj^ng  girl  into  the  little  parlour. 
*'  Dear  me,  you  make  me  quite  uneasy,  Mattie.  Try 
and  tell  me  what  it  is  about.'* 

•*  I — I  haven't  got  a  home !"  she  sobbed. 

«  What  do  you  say,  Mattie  ?  *' 

"  Aunt  Maria  says  she  can't  be  burdened  with  me 
any  longer." 

Jacob  Sudge  looked  mudh  distressed ;  ho  took  off 
his  spectacles,  and  put  them  on  again  in  sore 
perplexity,  saying  slowly : 

"  Can't  be  what,  ohilfl  ?  " 

The  answer  was  given  with  a  choking  sob: 
"  Burdened  with  me — and — and,  I've  come  to  you." 

"  Come  to  me  1 "  murmured  the  old  man,  staring 
hard  at  the  child ;  and  he  added  in  the  same  mystified 
tonesr-but  he  unconsciously  spoke  louder  than  he 
was  awai-c  of — "  What  did  she  come  to  me  for  ?  what 
can  I  do  for  her?" 

The  child  >vrung  her  hands  together  as  she  heard 
liim,  and  said  earnestly :  "  I  didn't  know  where  to  go 
when  ^he  told  me  to  get  out  of  the  house ;  but  when 
I  wtvs  in  the  streets  I  thought  of  you ;  but  1  lost  my 
way  twice — and — ^and  I  am  so  tired  and  hungry." 

Hero  tl  10  little  voice  broke  down,  the  overstrained 
courage  and  endurance  had  given  way  under  the 
pressure  put  upon  her.  Tite  trial  had  been  too  severe 
lor  the  child-heart,  strong  as  it  was;  but  she  was 
opdowed  with  a  fineness  of  intuition  that  intensified 
the  keen,  almost  i^iorbid  sensitiveness  which  had 
helped  to  hasten  the  precocious  development  of  her 
qhamoter^  even  as  tropical  heat  foroes  the  vegetation 
of  a  plant. 

The  child's  confession  that  she  was  hungry  took 
the' old  pawnbroker  by  surprise.  It  was  the  sort  of 
appeal  that  was  certain  to  nuike  an  immediate  con- 


quest of  hiin.  He  oould  hot  beat  to  hear  of  any  one 
being  hungry:  even  for  grown  people^  who  mit^ht 
have  brought  it  on  themselves,  it  was  sad  enough, 
but  for  a  child  ]to  be  wanting  food,  and  little  Mattie 
Dunstan  above  all  children  that  he  knew,  it  stirred 
him  through  all  his  nature,  and  broke  down  all  the 
eynioal  disguises  behind  which  it  was  his  fancy  to 
entrench  himself.  He  looked  at  Joe  Trimmer  in  dis- 
may, and  Joe  looked  bade  his  responsive  sympathy ; 
having  more  than  s  boy's  native  keennesa  of  appetite 
he  regarded  hunger  as  the  direst  calaority  that  oonld 
fall  to  the  lot  of  mortals. 

Old  Jacob  took  both  the  little  hands  in  his, 
murmuring,  "  Mattie,  my  poor  little  woman !  yon 
shan't  speak  another  word  until  you  have  eaten 
something*  Joe,  Joe,  bring  out  all  we  have  got  in 
the  cupboard." 

Joe  needed  no  second  bidding ;  he  was  off  like  an 
arrow,  and  the  table  was  soon  spread.  A  few  minutes 
saw  Mattie  seated,  divested  of  her.  wet  cloak  and 
the  worn-out  shoes,  which  provoked  a  burst  of  in- 
dignation from  thu  old  pawnbroker,  tt  exploded  in 
energetic  probes  with  the  poker  into  the  heart  of  the 
glowing  five,  as  he  stood  over  it  muttering  fiercely : 

'*  To  think  of  Graoe  Dormer's  obild  tramping 
through  the  streets  in  thi9  soriy  plight  I  I  shan't 
rest  till  I've  spoken  my  mind  to  those  who  have  a 
right  to  look  after  her." 

There  was  much  enj^ressed  excitement  about  the 
old  man  when  he  turned  his  attention  to  little 
Mattie,  to  whom  Joe  waist  sealously  devoting  him- 
self. The  lad  had  only  seen  the  obild  once  before 
that  night,  but  she  had  impressed  him  with  profound 
admiration,  as  ^*  something  prettier  than  he  nad  ever 
seen  out  of  a  pictare,"  and  he  was  ready  to  render 
her  all  homage  from  that  time  forth.  A  little  later 
Mattie  was  seated- on  a  stool  at  old  Jacob's  ieet,  her 
mind  made  easy  fbr  the  present  on  the  sabject 
which  seemed  to  be- her  chief  anxiety;  she  had 
slipped  her  hand  confidingly  into  his,  and  with  a 
perceptible  quiver  of  her  sensitive  mouth,  whispered, 

♦*  You  won't  ask  me  to  go  ba<i,  Mr.  Sudge  ?  " 

"No,  no.  I  should  think  not,"  the  old  man 
exclaimed,  dectsiv^ly. 

"  Then  what  will  you  do  with  me  ?" 

The  question  puzzled  him,  for  he  had  not  given 
the  subject  a  thought,  but  he  answered  hastily : 

"  Do  with  you ,  Mattie  ?  Why,  get  you  off  to  bed  aa 
quickly  as  possible ;  it  is  the  best  thing  for  a  tired 
little  woman." 

She  was  not  satisfied. 

"  I  mean  to-monow  and  afterwards ;  will  you  let 
me  live  with  you  ?  " 

*'  Wei'll  talk  it  over  in  the  morning." 

She  8hof)k  hoi*  head  gravely. 

"  No,  no.  I  can't  go  to  sleep  till  I  know  that  you 
won't  send  me  away  when  I've  no  home  to  go  to." 

**  Don't  worry  yourself,  my  child.  You  shall  share 
my  home  as  long  as  you  like." 

He  spoke  with  tho  full  knowledge  that  he  vras 
accepting  a  serious  responsibility,  and  binding; 
himself  to  an  obligation  not  to  be  lightly  broken ; 
but  he  could  not  help  it,  the  sight  of  the  pathetio 
brown  eyes  and  the  care-buidened  little  face  made 
him  feel  entirely  in  the  power  of  that  small  per^n- 
age  on  the  footstool,  and  ready  to  be  persuaded  to 
anything.  On  her  side  Mattie  was  reassured,  and 
rested  on  his  words  with  a  child's  unquestioning 
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MASTEB  CHABLES'S  GHAIB. 

ClUPTBB  IV. — SNOWED  UP  AND  RBSCXTED. 


■\UHEX  Bradlcj  had  finished  his  story  ho  rose  froiii  his  seat, 
and  with  his  young  assistant  went  into  the  great  dining- 
room  again.  Everything  was  in  order,  and  the  wintry  afternoon 
was  fast  drawing  to  a  close. 

The  snow  was  still  falling  aofUy,  and  nothing  coald  be  seen 
from  the  windows  but  the  white  mantle  of  winter  spread  over 
grocnd  and  mountain  slope.  Trees  were  decked  and  draped, 
{(uths  were  hidden,  winter  shrubs  made  tiny  hillocks  only,  being 
buried  beneath  the  snow. 

The  five  o'clock  train  was  expected  to  bring  the  daughters, 
vith  their  families,  to  Earlston  Station,  if  the  snow  would  allow 
i&ilway  tra?elliDg;  but  with  the  roads  in  their  present  con- 
dition, how  could  the  after-drive  to  the  Court  be  aocossplished  ? 

*Ut  will  be  mocmlight  directly;  and  if  it  would  but  cease 
mowing,  there  would  be  a  chance.  As  it  ia  I  cannot  help 
feeling  anxious,"  said  Mrs.  Newman  to  her  husband  and  Eleanor 
Clifford,  who,  like  herself^  were  looking  anxiously  out  on  the 
beaotiful,  but  most  discouraging,  scene  before  them.  **  I  don't 
know  which  troubles  me  most — the  thought  that  they  may  be 
snowed  up  somewhere  on  the  line,  or  that  we  shall  have  an 
almost  empty  table  to-ni^ht,  because  prudence  has  prevented 
tliem  from  starting  at  alL" 

"We  must  not  meet  trouble  half  way,  dear,"  replied  Mr. 
Newman.    **  I  do  not  think  the  case  is  hopeless  yet." 

''  How  it  makes  one  wish  that  the  station  were  nearer  instead 
of  three  miles  away !  *'  said  Eleanor. 

"  I  hope  we  shall  have  one  before  another  New  Year's  Day 
comes  round,  just  where  the  line  crosses  the  park  comer." 

The  train,  if  it  did  come  at  all,  must  pass  within  sight  of  the 
Court;  and  there  were  watchers  at  almost  every  window, 
longing  for  a  glimpse  of  the  light  the  very  sight  of  which  had 
been  so  hateful  to  the  former  owner.  It  was  nearly  six  o'clock, 
and  the  snow  at  Ihst  had  ceased.  The  moon  was  shining  out 
glorioosly,  and  DO  one  who  looked  abroad  could  help  being 
charmed  with  the  exceeding  loveliness*  of  the  scene.  There 
was  no  hope  that  friends  who  had  several  miles  to  drive  would 
nssk  the  chance  of  being  stopped  on  their  way,  and  of  perhaps 
finding  themselves  unable  to  go  forward  or  return. 

All  at  once  Miss  Eleanor  exQlaimed,.in  a  joyful  tone,  **  There 


IB  the  train.  I  am  snr^  I  can  see  the  lighti  t\  is  just  moving ; 
creeping  I  may  say,  but  that  is  all." 

•*  Bless  yota  bright  eyes,  my  dear,"  said  the  Squire,  **  they 
put  my  M,  ones  to  shame.  I  ofltnnot  see  any  lights  but  the 
mocAUght.'' 

*'  That  is  just  it.  They  aie  more  diffictlt  to  see  oh  such  a 
dear  night;  but  the  train  is  thevi^  I  believe  it  is  at  ft  stand- 
still now,  and  at  the  very  plaee  wh«re  we  want  a  station." 

Everybody  became  ^g<er  and  exoited.  Others  eould  see  the 
ttnn  besides  Miss  Eleanor,  and  even  the  Bquire  became  con- 
vinced that  it  was  there.  ^  And  hkely  to  stop  thete,  too,"  he 
addad*  ^  You  are  right,  my  deaT)  they  are  at  h  dead  stand. 
With  the  weight  of  snow  which  has  follen  I  do  not  believe  the 
train  can  pass  that  eomci  until  the  line  has  been  partially 
cleared.  The  pwHeogers  will  have  to  get  out,  and  we  must  take 
them  in.  It  will  be  a  mere  triflihg  matter  io  get  them  to  Barl's 
Court;  a  bare  haif*mne  aa*08s  the  nearest  cut,  with  stieh  help 
as  we  oah  render  towwd^  clearing  the  wa^.  We  may  find  odr 
dear  ones  amongst  the  passengers,  and  for  them  the  stoppage 
will  be  a  fortunate  one,  as  it  will  land  them  at  the  point  nearest 
home^" 

"  Better  for  the  other  passengers  as  well,"  said  Mrs.  Newman, 
**  for  at  no  other  place  on  the  line  between  the  last  station  and 
Earlston  could  they  be  ifo  well  situated  for  obtaining  assistanoe 
and  shelter." 

The  old  bmtler  was  as  excited  As  anybody.  ■*  There  will  be 
guests  enough,  if  they  are  not  just  thosewe  expected.  Guests 
for  the  kitchen  and  servants'  hall,  and  guests  for  the  dining- 
loom,  too.  It  will  cheer  the  >  dear  master  and  mistress  as  well 
as  Hiss  El^nxir;  for  they  know  no  greater  pleasure  than, in 
doing  good  in  all  ways  and  by  all  means." 

No  time  was  loef  in  merely  talking  about  what  was  to  be 
done.  There  was  no  likelihood  of  dinner  being  Served  punctu- 
ally at  seven ;  to  the  cook  was  instructed  to  retard  the  progress 
id  her  departnient  as  much  as  possible. 

The  Squire,  well  mufiSed  and  protected,  started  at  the  head 
of  all  the  strongest  senrants,  and  with  all  the  tools  that  might 
be  useful  in  clearing  the  worst  part  of  the  road.  Mrs.  Newman 
and  Miss  Eleanor,  with  womailly  forethought,  sent  light  refresh- 
ments and  articles  of  clothing  that  might  be  of  use  to  any 
delicate  females  amongst  the  passengers ;  and  then  those  left 
behind  looked  with  eager  eyes  from  the  windows  at  the  retreat- 
ing figures  of  the  rdUef  part^. 

''The  train  is  in  motion  1"  eitclaimed  one  of  the  watchers; 
and  assuredly  it  did  move  a  little.  But  soon  it  was  quite  still 
again,  having  only  gone  a  few  yards.  It  would  be  the  work  of 
many  hands  for  hours  to  come,  if  the  line  were  to  be  suiBcfently 
cleared  to  allow  of  continuous  motion  in  the  direction  of 
Earlston. 

At  last  figures  were  seen  coming  slowly  towards  the  housa; 
No  fear  of  empty  seats,  or  a  table  unfurnished  with  guests,  for 
that  dark  moving  mass  was  composed  of  many  figures,  and 
when  they  reached  the  door  there  were  many  greetings  and 
loving  welcomes,  for  amongst  the  arrivals  were  the  expected 
dear  ones-^huebands,  wives,  and  children. 

Nobody  seemed  any  the  worse  for  the  scramble  through  the 
snow ;  unexpected  guests  were  welcomed  with  cordial  kindness, 
and  expressions  of  glad  thankfulness  from  the  Squire  and  liis 
gentle  wife^  who  rejoioed  that  they  were  able  to  offer  just  what 
the  snow-bound  travellers  needed.  Amongst  them  was  one 
young  mother  with  her  tiny  babe,  far  too  small  to  be  journeying 
on  such  a  night  But  she  had  ventured  in  the  hope  of  meeting 
her  sailor  husband,  who  had  just  returned  to  England  after  a 
six  months  absbnoe. 

Happily  the  husband  was  not  expecting  her  so  soon,  so  he 
would  be  spared  anxiety  on  her  account.  She  had  not  strength 
to  toil  through  the  snow;  but  the  forethought  of  those  who 
went  to  guide  the  passengers  to  the  Court  had  provided  means 
for  conveying  thither  any  helpless  traveller,  and  mother  and 
babe  arrived  in  safety,  and  without  farther  risk  to  health  or 

life,  borne  by  strong  and  willing  hands.     , ,     f^  r\r\r\^t> 
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What  a  bright,  beautiful  picture  broke  upon  the  tired  tra- 
Tellers  as  they  entered  the  house,  where  all  was  suggestive  of 
kindness  and  welcome  1  The  scene  was  one  not  likely  to  be  for- 
gotten. The  genial  master,  the  graceful  ladies,  willing  servants, 
each  and  all  devoting  themselves  to  the  unexpected  visitors, 
and  taking  them  to  warm  rooms,  where  they  could  remove  the 
traces  of  travel,  and  prepare  for  the  meal  which  awaited  them. 

Miss  Eleanor  only  gave  a  moment  or  two  to  greet  Mr.  New- 
man's daughters,  her  own  lifelong  friends,  and  then  she  gently 
took  the  baby  from  its  mother's  arms,  and  pressing  its  little 
cheek  to  hers,  led  the  way  to  her  own  room.  With  gentle 
hands  she  ministered  to  their  immediate  wants,  removed  their 
wraps,  ordered  the  cup  of  hot  tea,  and  all  the  iHiile  cheered 
the  young  wife  by  reminding  her  of  the  safe  arrival  of  her 
husband  and  his  good  ship,  and  that  their  happy  meeting  vras 
but  a  question  of  a  little  time  to  be  spent  in  rest  and  safety. 

**  Wait  and  rest  here  for  a  few  minutes,"  she  added,  "  and  I 
will  come  again  to  take  you  down.  >  Your  baby  may  be  safely 
left  in  my  maid's  care."  Then  she  hurried  down  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  already  the  family  had  assembled.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  laughing  and  cheery  talk  amongst-  them, 
the  wives,  telling  of  the  children's  terror,  new  happily  ended, 
and  of  the  rueful  faces  their  husbands  had  displayed  at  the 
prospect  of  a  dinnerless  Kew  Year's  Day,  and  perhaps  many 
hours  in  a  snowed-up  train.  And  then,  how  wonderful  that 
they  should  have  been  brought  to  a  standstill  at  the  very  best 
spot  for  reaching  tiieir  destination ! 

'*  How  providential,  my  dearsj"  Said  Mrs.  Newman,  whose 
motherly  feelings  had  been, greatly. stirred  during  that  hard 
time  of.  waiting  which  had  to  be  got  through  before  she  knew 
that  all  was  well  with. her  children. 

**  Yes,  indeed,  mamma, and  I. trust  we  feel  thankful  for  such  a 
happy  termination  to  our  disasters.  Papa's  birthday  and  New 
Year's  party  will  be  on  a  thoroughly  scriptural  plan  to-night 
His  guests  are  gathered  fion.  the  railway,  if  not  from  the  high- 
ways and  hedges  ;  aud  I  know.  he.  will  exercise  hospitality  not 
only  uugrudgingly  but  most  joyfully,"  said  the  elder  daughter. 

**  That  he  always  does,''  aail  Eleanor  Clifford,  and  with  a 
loving  glance  at  Mr.  Newman;  *'perhi^  you  may  entertain 
angels  unawares,  as  men  have  done  before."  . 

There  was  no  time  for  more  than  an  answeiing  smile,  for  the 
guests  began  to  enter,  and  Kieanpr  ran  upstairs  to  bring  down 
the  timid  young  mother  according,  to  promise. 

She  returned  with  her  joet  as.  dinner  was  announced,  and 
Mr.  Newman  was  saying,  "I  canifot  undertake  to  marshal  you 
in  order,  my  friends.  I  will  lead  the  way,  and  you  must  follow. 
I  can  only  bid  you  yreloome  with  all  my  heart,  and  say  that, 
while  I  regret  the  .disappointment  some  must  feel  through  not- 
reaching  their  own  homes,  we  >vill  do  our  best  to  make  this 
unexpected  New  Year's  gathering  a  happy  one  to  you  all." 

There  were,  as  may  be  supposed,  hearty  responses  from  the 
guests,  and  then  Mr.  Newman,  offering  his  arm  to  a  silver- 
haired  old  lady,  led  the.  way  to  the  dining-room.  Soon  all 
were  seated  except  one  gentleman,  who  had  only  come  down- 
stairs in  time  to  make  the  last  who  entered  the  apartment 
He  was  a  tall,  fine,  still  young  man,  with  bushy. beard  and 
moustache,  who  had  made  himself  particularly  useful  in  hdping 
those  of  the  passengers  who  seemed  least  able  to  care  for  them- 
selves. But  what  with  his  long  brown  beard,  sealskin  travel- 
ling cap  and  large  wrapper,  but  little  of  his  face  had  been 
discernible  liatil  now. 

And  now,  as  this  last  guest  entered  and  advanced  towards 
the  table,  Bradley  turned  towards  his  master  with  an  anxious, 
troubled  face  and  whispered,  "  Sir,  what  shall  I  do?  There  is 
another  guest  to  seat,  and  every  place  is  filled  except  *  Master 
Charles's  chair.' " 

Mr.  Newman's  fhce  showed  how  deeply  he  was  touched  by 
the  old  butler's  words,  but  he  did  not  hesitate.  **  Our  guests 
are  *  God-sends '  to-night,  Bradley.  Not  one  must  feel  himself 
outside  the  circle  while  there  is  even  tluit  chair  empty.  Yon 
must  put  the  stranger  in  my  boy's  old  place." 


To  Bradley,  his  master's  will  was  always  law.  Yet  he  found 
it  very  hard  to  execute  this  command ;  his  mind  was  so  fall  of 
the  story  he  had  told  but  that  afternoon,  and  his  heart  so  filled 
too,  with  the  image  and  memory  of  the  lad  he  had  loved  so  well 

It  was  not  with  his  usual  quick  and  ready  step  that  he  ad- 
vanced towards  the  waiting  guest ;  but  slowly  he  drew  back 
the  chair,  and  pointing  to  it  said,  **  Your  place  is  to  be  hen, 
sir."  At  the  same  moment  he  stretched  out  his  trsmbliof^ 
hand  towards  the  curious  silver  cup,  in  order  to  remove  it 
That  oup,  given  at  his  christening,  had  been  used  by  Master 
Charles,  and  by  him  only,  from  the  day  that,  as  a  child,  he 
first  sat  at  his  father's  table. 


A  BUBIED  TEXT. 


**OnDe,  ye  children,  hearken  unto  me: 
Lord."— PM.  xzzlv.  11. 


I  wUl  teach  you  the  fear  of  tbi 


Deab  children,  come,  and  you  shall  hear 
How  all  that  unto  Christ  draw  near, 
Shall  find,  like  me,  his  mercy  sure, 
And  free  for  all,  both  rich  and  poor. 
Oh,  why  do  ye  in  darkness  roam, 
Like  orphan  babes  that  have  no  home? 
Or  why  your  labour  and  your  life 
Exhaust  with  care  and  earthly  strife? 
All  ye  that  are  by  sorrows  pressed. 
Or  by  sin's  heavy  yoke  distressed, 
With  griefs  deep  laden,  come  with  haste, 
And  fruits  of  joy  and  gladness  taste  1 
Thmk  not  that  I  will  mock  your  groans. 
And  offering  bread,  give  only  stones ; 
To  Jesus  come,  and  you*  diall- find 
Sweet  peace  and  rest  within  your  miiid. 

Oh,  come,  and  take  the  servant's  place, 
And  share  with  me  my  Master^s  grace; 
Nor  shall  His  yoke  your  slioulders  vex. 
Nor  press  upon  your  weary  necks. 
His  voice  invites  you;  will  you  stay, 
And  love -your  sins,  and  turn  away? 
All  His  good  precepts  learn  and  do, 
Aud  learn  of  his  example  too. 
His  word  to  me  has  never  failed. 
His  suffering  has  for  me  availod; 
Sustained  I  am  by  mercy's  store. 
Though  I  am  meek,  dcspiaod,  and  poor; 
'Tis  trtie,  I  fear,  and  fain  would  hide, 
And  with  the  lo'wly  would  abide- 
Yet  still  He  shares  lU  all  my  grief, 
And  cheon  my  heart  with  sure  relief. 

He  once  was  bom  and.dwdt  bolow. 
Of  His  rich  grace  ye  surely  know  I 
Through  Him  the  poor  shall  wealtli  inorease, 
And  troubled  aouls  find  health  and  peace; 
In  Him  the  weary  rest  from  strife^ 
Tliey  labour  unto  endless  Ufo; 
Nor  will  He  scorn  your  humble  claim, 
Who  trust  your  souls  on  Jesu's  name  I 

My  Saviour  died  for  you,  for  me. 
And  rose  to  set  my  spirit  free; 
Now  to  His  yoke  I  bond  my  will,' 
And  find  His  task  is  easy  still 

Gome,  then,  and  serve  my  Master  too. 
And  prove  my  Saviour's  sayings  true; 
His  hand  your  burden  hath  prepared. 
And  aU  is  light  with  heaven  prepared  I 

W.  LANOFOSIt. 
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GILES  DOBMEB'S  BEMOBSE. 

CHAFTKS  m. 

RALPH  DOBMEB'S  search  for  his  sister's  child 
proved  xmsacoessfal,  as  it  was  sure  to  do, 
while  he  perfisted  in  ignorisig  the  old  pawnbroker. 
He  had  made  np  his  mind  tiuit  if  Jacob  Sudge  knew 
anything  about  Mattie  Dunstan,  he  would  not  give 
him  the  opportunity  of  communicating  it. 

to.  mC-JAmJAET  31,  1880. 


So  months  passed,  nearly  crushing  out  the  hope  to 
which  his  &ther  had  perseveringly  dung.  It  was  a 
dull  calendar  of  days  that  came  and  went,  bringing 
the  same  answer  to  the  questions  which  he  asked 
with  such  painful  eagerness— days  that  were  barren 
of  anything  that  could  cheer  or  raise  the  sinking 
courage  which  had  nearly  fretted  itself  out  in  the 
sickness  of  hope  deferred.  The  efifect  was,  that  the 
old  man  daily  became  more  broken  and  feeble,  with 
a  hold  upon  lifi^  frail  ^  that  of  the  few  late  November 
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leaves  "whicli  h^d  fluttered  through  the  warm  antumn 
only  to  be  killed  by  the  first  north  wind.  Even 
Balph  noticed  the  change  in  his  father,  and  grieved 
over  it,  after  his  ovm  hard  fashion.  He  put  down 
the  decline  to  old  age,  refusing  to  believe  that 
mental  trouble  hftd  any  share  in  it. 

So  time  drifted  on,  bringing  a  new  element  of 
change  to  the  dull  household  in  the  presence  of  the 
younger  generation,  and  the  little  stir  of  excitement 
attendant  upon  the  important  business  of  settling 
them  in  their  respective  vocations. 

Giles,  the  eldest,  in  conjunction  with  his  second 
brother,  Balph,  were  to  be  the  future  representatives 
of  the  firm.  They  had  already  commenced  their 
commercial  drill  in  the  counting-house,  George  was 
to  road  for  the  bar,  and  Harry,  the  youngest,  merry 
light-hearted  Harry  (his  grandfather's  favourite^, 
was  to  remain  at  college  for  another  year.  His 
profes^on  was  still  under  debate,  but  the  strong 
bent  of  his  inclinations  was  for  the  navy,  which 
his  father  as  strongly  disapproved.  The  boy  was 
a  constant  disappointxAent  and  worry  to  his  father. 
They  invariably  clashed,  for  thev  had  few  tastes  or 
sympathies  in  common.  Harry  s  high  'spirit  oft<en 
grew  restless  under  the  system  of  irritating  coercion 
which  his  father  thought  needful  to  use  towards 
him.  The  wild  boyish  love  of  freedom  and  fan  was 
perpetually  running  riot  against  conventionalities 
and  outiaging  the  gravity  of  the  stem  dogmatic 
parent  !No  wonder  thai  the  lad  clung  to  his  grand- 
father, that  a  mutual  a^ffection  took  root,  drawing 
them  together  in  a  elofer  companionship  than 
Giles  Doimer  had  ever  extended  to  anyone  sinoe 
his  daughter  Grace  had  left  her  home;  Harry's 
presence  was  the  one  oheerful  influence  that  broke 
the  grey  monotony  of  the  old  man's  life.  The  only 
briglitnesa  that  ever  visited  him  from  the  outward 
world  came  through  Harry — that  fresh  young 
nature  was  like  a  draught  of  reviving  elixir  to  him. 

About  a  month  after  Harry  Dormer's  i^lnirn  home, 
he  burst  into  the  old  man's  room  with  oharacteristio 
impetuosity,  ex<4aiming,  '*  Grandfathe;^  I  want  you 
to  make  me  a  promise. 

"  Well,  what  am  I  to  promise?" 

"That  you'll  never  tell  anyone^  and— and  that 
you'll  introduce  me." 

*'  Never  tell  anyone,  and  Inttoduoe  you ! "  repeated 
the  old  man,  with  a  look  of  astonishment  at  the 
tall,  handson^e-looking  yoath.  ''I  don't  under- 
stand you." 

"'  It's  a  secret,  grandikther." 

'^  Then  don't  tell  w»i  secrets  trusted  to  ymir  care 
ought  not  to  be  betrayed." 

"  It's  my  own,  I — ^I've  fallen  in  love." 

Giles  Dormer  laughed  as  he  said : 

"  This  is  the  third  time  sinoe  you  hav^  been  at 
home,  Harry." 

"  It's  for  ever  this  time,  grandfather." 

"Who  is  she?" 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  me,  grandfather ;  all  I  know  is 
that  she's  an  angel." 

The  old  man  gave  him  a  compassionate  glance,  as 
if  he  thought  it  useless  to  expect  common-sens© 
answers.  He  went  di*eamily  back  to  his  own  wooing 
in  the  far-off  past,  as  he  looked  at  the  frank  blue 
eyes  and  the  fair  Saxon  face  that  was  just  now  look- 
ing self-conscious  a8  a  girl.     Harry  continued : 

"  I  saw  her  first  in  the  street,  waiting  to  cross  a 
thoroiighfaio  crowded  with  vehicles  j  she  carried  a 


little  dog  in  her  arms,  a  tiny  mite  of  a  terrier.  Just 
as  she  was  crossing,  the  poor  little  thing  dropped 
from  her  arms  and  would  have  been  run  over  by  a 
cab,  if  I  had  not  bad  the  good  fortune  to  save  it, 
♦nd  give  it  back  to  its  mistress.  I  should  be  glad 
to  go  to  the  rescue  of  a  dozen  if  I  could  always 
be  rewarded  by  a  smile  like  that  which  she  gave  me 
by  way  of  thanks." 

A  faint  ripple  of  amused  interest  played  for  a  few 
seconds  round  the  lips  of  the  old  man. 

"  Never  mind  the  smile,  Harry ;  I'll  take  them  for 
granted,  as  I  know  you  are  subject  to  them.  Get  on 
with  your  story ;  I  want  to  know  how  it  ended." 

"  I'll  tell  you  in  a  minute,  grandfather ;  but  you 
mustn't  make  fun  of  me,  for  I'm  in  earnest.  I'd  do 
anything  to  make  her  acquaintance ;  and  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  a  lanky  young  fellow,  with  a  face  like  a  razor, 
and  eyes  to  match,  who  made  a  sudden  descent  upon 
us,  just  as  I  was  about  to  offer  to  see  her  home, 
I'd  soon  have  improved  the  occasion.  He  glared  at 
me  as  if  I  had  been  an  assassin  or  a  pickpocket.  1 
think  he  was  her  servant,  for  she  called  him  Joe,  and 
pretended  to  scold  him  for  loitering  behind.  I  could 
see  by  her  eyes  she  was  not  scolding  severely — such 
beautiful  eyes,  just  like  brown  velvet ;  I  never  saw 
a  pair  like  them  before,  except  in  that  likeness  of 
my  aunt  Grace." 

The  old  man's  lip  trembled  and  his  voice  sounded 
strangely  broken  to  Harry,  as  he  asked  : 

" Did  you  find  out  her  name?" 

"Nov  grandfather,  but  I  heard  the  young  fellow 
call  her  Miss  Mattie." 

Giles  Dormer  interrupted  him,  repeating  anxiously, 
"  Mattie  I  Did  you  say  Mattie  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  I  want  you  to  introduce  me  to  her,  for 
I  met  her  again  just  now — can  you  guess  where  ?— 
leaving  our  house  in  oompany  with  an  old  man.  I 
saw  them  oomiBg  down  the  steps  as  I  drove  up  in 
a  handscmie.  It  was  not  a  case  of  mistaken  identity, 
for  lilt  gave  me  a  look  of  i-ecognition.  I  didn't  get 
the  ohance  of  a  word  with  her,  for  the  old  man  kept 
guard  just  as  Mr.  Joe  had  done." 

Giles  Dormer  looked  intensely  mystified  by  his 
grandson's  communication. 

"  You  must  be  mistaken,  Harry.  I  was  not  aware 
that  theve  had  been  any  visitors  at  the  hou^e  tliis 
morning,** 

"There  ten"t  a  doubt  about  it,  grandfather,  for 
ike  fact  is  rd  just  come  from  the  place  wbcro  I 
ftrtt  saw  her,  hanging  about  with  the  hope  that  she 
might  pass  the  same  way  again,  and  you  may 
imagine  my  surprise  and  chagrin,  just  as  I  was 
driving  up  to  our  door,  to  see  her  coming  down 
the  steps.  1*11  ring  for  Rogers ;  perhaps  he  will  Lc 
able  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject." 

The  summons  was  answered  by  Rogers,  and 
Harry  began  his  questioning  at  once. 

"Did  an  old  gentleman  and  a  young  lady  call 
this  morning  ?  " 

The  footman  smiled  at  Lis  young  master  as  he 
gave  his  answer. 

"Yes,  Master  Harry;  they  wanted  to  see  your 
grandfather,  but  1  showed  them  into  your  father, 
as  he  had  given  orders  that  master  wasn't  to  \yo 
disturbed." 

"  Do  you  remember  what  name  was  given  ?  " 

"  Yes,  for  it  was  curious,  like  the  pnrty  himself— 
Mr.  Sudge." 

"  Sudge  I "  repeated  Giles  Dormer,  in  a  tono  that 
Digitized 
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startled  both  his  hearers.  Harry  tuxued  to  him  in 
astonishment  and  alarm.  In  his  excitement  at 
hearing  the  name  the  old  man  had  made  an  effoi*t 
to  rise  £com  his  chair,  onlv  to  sink  helplessly  back, 
a  livid  paleness  oTerspreading  his  faoe» 


CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  £lyq  years  since  the  miserable  winter  night 
wben  little  Mattie  Dunstan  found  refnge  in  the 
home  of  the  kind-hearted  old  pawnbroker,  five 
years  which  had  developed  the  pale,  slim  child  with 
the  great  eyes  and  prematurely  thoughtful  face  into 
a  tail,  graceful  girl,  lovely  as  one  of  spring's  first 
violets.  The  sight  of  hor  fair,  lily-like  face,  set 
like  a  jewel  in  its  frame  of  shiniug  hair,  and  the 
Boimd  of  her  sweet  young  voice  as  she  sat  singing 
at  her  work,  gave  quite  a  new  aspect  to  the  dark, 
stnffy  little  back  parlour,  giving  them  Bometliing 
which  they  had  never  known  before,  an  infusion  of 
light  and  beauty  and  harmony,  which  did  not  fail 
to  do  its  work  of  exaltation  and  refinement  upon 
the  two  natures  brought  under  its  daily  influence  : 
on  old  Jacob  Sudge  with  his  cynical  tongue  and 
tme  human  heart,  and  on  Joe,  the  faithful  satel- 
lite, who  was  an  embodiment  of  the  old-world 
chivalry  that  would  have  laid  down  life  in  the 
service  of  a  kind  master. 

The  friendless  girl  had  become  so  dear  to  the  old 
pawnbroker,  that  even  if  she  had  been  born  in  the 
purple  she  could  not  have  been  more  richly  dowered 
with  love  and  fostering  care. 

•  «  ♦  «  « 

"  Have  y^u  a  good  fire,  Joe  ?" 

"I  shoiild  think  I  had,  sir." 

''  And  a  boiling  kettle  ?  "  continued  the  interro- 
gator. 

"  Yes,  I've  got  everything  ready  for  Miss  Mattie 
to  make  tea,  which  must  be  wanted  if  people  as 
aren't  well  will  persist  in  going  out  on  a  bitter  day, 
when  they're  more  fit  to  be  in  bed." 

Having  relieved  himself  by  this  outbreak,  Joe 
Trimmer  busied  himself  with  the  removal  of  his 
master's  outdoor  wrappings,  and  the  substitution  of 
the  worn  old  coat,  whicn  he  had  provided  with 
characteristic  tenderness  and  forethought  that  atoned 
for  all  shortcomings. 

With  a  sigh  of  relief,  the  old  pawnbroker  subsided 
into  the  easy-chair  that  was  waiting  to  receive  him, 
surveying  Joe's  comfortable  preparations  with  much 
internal  satisfaction,  that  was  not  suffered  to  show 
upon  the  surface. 

"  You  ATp  wron£  as  usual,  Joe ;  I'm  not  more  fit 
to  be  in  bed,  and  it  isn't  an  extraordinarily  bitter 
day;  I've  been  out  on  many  a  worse." 

It  was  the  familiar  spirit  of  contradiction,  that 
generally  seasoned  the  interchange  of  sentiment 
between  that  curiously  assorted  pair ;  there  was  also 
an  affectation  of  acrimony  in  the  old  man's  tone, 
but  Joe  saw  through  it.  He  understood  his  master 
better  than  anyone— except  Miss  Mattie,  to  whom 
Joe  gave  pre-eminence  in  everything. 

In  spite  of  Jacob  Sudge's  contradiction,  it  was,  as 
Joe  had  said,  a  bitter  day,  cold,  dreary,  depressing, 
with  a  biting  east  wind  which  had  sorely  tried  the 
old  man. 

He  had  that  day  acted  upon  a  resolution  which 
had  cost  him  much  painful  thought — a  visit  to  the 


house  of  bis  proud  wealthy  kinsman  Giles  Dormer, 
a  visit  seeking  reconciliation  for  the  sake  of  the 
dead  as  well  aa  the  living,  for  it  had  been  the  last 
dying  wish  of  Mattie's  mother,  that  the  blessing 
which  her  father  had  denied  to  her,  might  be  one 
day  given  to  her  child.  He  had  made  his  attempt 
at  mediation,  as  he  had  made  it  once  before  for  the 
tearful  heart-broken  young  wife,  who  had  moved 
him  to  pity  by  her  distress  at  her  father's  harshness, 
and  for  the  second  time  he  had  failed.  Balph 
Dormer  had  frozen  him  by  his  icy  coldness,  giving 
no  kindly  recognition  to  his  sister's  child,  but 
hinting  at  the  possibility  of  Mattie  not  being  Grace 
Dunstan's  daughter  at  all ;  and  when  Jacob  Sudge 
angrily  declared  he  could  prove  she  was,  he  further 
irritated  and  insulted  the  old  man,  by  telling  him 
that  he  could  not  afford  to  waste  his  time  any 
longer,  and  on  the  part  of  his  father,  politely  de- 
clining the  reconciliation  sought.  80  had  ended  the 
ordeal  of  that  day,  from  which  the  pawnbroker  had 
returned  weary  and  harassed  in  body  and  mind, 
and  greatly  troubled  for  the  sake  of  Mattie,  whose 
sensibilities  had  been  sorely  tried. 

"  By  my  own  will,  I  would  not  have  had  you 
grieved  for  anything  in  the  world,  my  darling," 
the  old  man  said  fondly,  as  the  girl  hung  over  his 
chair,  trying  to  hide  her  agitated  face,  that  it  might 
not  be  seen  she  had  been  crying.  Joe  was  already 
in  sore  trouble  and  perplexity,  having  divined  that 
something  more  than  the  severity  of  the  weather 
was  affecting  his  master  and  Miss  Mattie. 
The  old  pawnbroker  went  on  : 
"  I  would  not  have  put  you  to  this  trial,  Mattie, 
but  I  thought  the  time  had  come  for  me  to  take  up 
your  cause,  and  mabd  good  my  promise  to  your 
mother.  I've  not  been  well  for  months,  and — and  I 
should  not  like  to  die  leaving  my  work  undone.  I 
put  it  off  from  day  to  day  because  I  was  afraid  they 
would  want  to  tctke  you  from  me." 

Here  Mattie  interrupted,  pressing  firmly  together 
her  slender  curved  lips:  "I  would  not  leave  you 
unless  you  wanted  me  to  do  so.  Uncle  Jacob."  (He 
had  taught  her  to  call  him  uncle.) 

"  It  would  be  a  wrong  to  you,  Mattie,  not  to  give 
you  up  to  better  h^nds,  but  it  would  be  a  sore  grief 
to  me,  my  darling.  I  should  like  to  keep  you  with 
me  while  I  live,  if  you  are  happy  and  content." 
He  added,  hastily :  ^^  Yon  are  not  a  child  now,  and 
this  is  such  a  poor  home  for  you." 

This  was  said  with  an  expressive  wandering 
of  his  eyes  round  the  room,  ending  in  a  wistful 
scrutiny  of  h^  face,  which  answered  him  witU 
loving  frankness. 

*^  Always  a  child  to  you.  Uncle  Jacob.  I  am  happy 
in  my  present  home,  veiy  happy  so  long  as  I  have 
you  spared  to  me,  for  I  shall  never  know  the  want 
of  love." 

"  But  it  may  not  be  for  long  that  I  am  spared,  and 
what  then,  my  pretty  one  ?  " 

His  voice  ialtered  into  indistinctness,  then  broke 
down.  Mattie  clung  to  him  in  a  dumb  passion  of 
grief,  that  found  no  relief  in  words  or  tears.  The 
old  man  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence  : 

*'  This  is  my  trouble,  Mattie,  the  fear  of  leaving 
you  unprotected  in  the  world ;  try  as  I  will  I  cannot 
shake  it  off,  child.  It  is  strong  upon  me  now ;  even 
with  the  sting  of  Ralph  Doiiner's  words  coming 
back»  I  have  the  feeling  that  I  shall  have  only  half 
kept  my  promise  if  I  do  not  give  yo^t  cause  another 
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ohance.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  it  must  be 
done ;  we  must  go  again  and  try  to  see  your  grand- 
father himself." 

"  No,  no,  Unde  Jacob ;  don't  think  of  going  back  to 
that  house,  and  letting  that  stem,  hard  man  send  iis 
away  again.  Think  how  he  insulted  yon,  an  old 
man;  it  makes  me  feel  rebellions  and  angry,  and 
sorry  that  he  is  my  mother's  brother.  If  I  lived  in 
that  house  it  would  never  feel  like  home  to  me,  and 
I  could  not  learn  to  love  those  who  made  my  mother 
suflfer." 

"  Hu8h,Mattie,  you  have  not  seen  your  grandfather. 
I  hear  that  he  has  been  an  invalid  for  some  years — 
perhaps  that  may  have  softened  him.  It  was  your 
mother's  wish  that  you  two  should  be  brought 
together ;  she  tioisted  the  task  to  me,  her  godfather, 
and  I  must  try  once  more.  Tes,  Grace  was  my  god- 
child, as  I  have  told  you,  Mattie ;  in  those  days  the 
Dormers  were  not  so  proud,  or  they  would  not  have 
thought  Jacob  Sudge  good  enough  to  stand  for  one 
of  their  children." 

There  was  a  short  pause ;  then  the  old  man  added : 
"We  will  go  to-morrow,  my  dear,  if  I  am  well 
enough,  for  I  must  confess  that  I  somewhat  distrust 
your  Uncle  Balph.  I  should  be  sorry  to  judge  him 
wrongly,  but  I  think  he  is  making  it  his  interest  to 

keep  you  apart  from  your  grandfather." 

*  *  *  » 

"  If  Giles  Dormer  has  any  love  left  for  the  dead, 
he  will  take  you  to  his  heart  at  once,  my  pretty  on<>, 
for  you're  as  like  your  mother  as  one  lily  of  the 
valley  is  like  another." 

This  was  spoken  by  Jacob  Sudge,  as  he  and 
Mattie  waited  the  return  of  the  sedate-looking 
footman  who  had  taken  in  to  his  old  master  the 
note  which  the  pawnbroker  had  given  him.  Mattie 
sat,  troubled  and  silent,  watching  the  door  with 
varying  colour,  and  unmistakable  anxiety  in  her 
great  eyes.  As  the  minutes  passed,  minutes  that 
seemed  terribly  long  to  Jacob  Sudge,  he  became 
restless,  and  walked  about  the  room  apparently 
looking  at  everything,  yet  seeing  nothing  but  the 
door. 

''  Yes,  master  would  see  them ;  would  they  please 
walk  this  way  T 

This  was  the  announcement  of  the  footman,  who 
marshalled  them  through  the  spacious  passages 
with  a  dignity  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a 
state  ceremonial. 

«« Courage,  my  darling  I  this  time  your  grandj&ther 
is  not  denied  to  us." 

Jacob  Sudge  contrived  to  whisper  this  to  Mattie 
as  the  footman  paused  before  a  door  and  knocked ; 
an  instant  more,  and  they  were  in  the  room,  with 
the  door  closed  upon  them. 

"Whatever  resentment  may  have  been  provoked  in 
the  mind  of  the  pawnbroker  against  Giles  Dormer 
for  his  unforgiving  harshness  to  his  daughter,  it 
was  disarmed  by  the  sight  of  the  helpless  old  man, 
who  held  a  shaking  hand  towards  him.  If  he  felt 
any  doubt  concerning  the  recognition  and  reception 
of  his  darling,  it  was  dispelled  when  he  saw  the 
eager  yearning  look  that  was  fixed  on  the  face  of 
the  shrinking  girl,  and  heard  the  first  broken  words 
that  gave  utterance  to  all  the  latent  i^ony  of 
remorse  which  had  been  wringing  the  old  man's 
heart: 

"  Oh,  Grace,  Grace,  do  you  oome  back  to  me  in 
your  child?" 


There  was  no  need  tor  introduction  or  ezplana* 
tion ;  a  repentant  conscience  had  made  the  way  for 
Mattie,  and  her  likeness  to  her  mother  did  the  rest. 
When  Jacob  Sudge  led  her  to  the  side  of  the  couch, 
he  put  out  his  trembling  hand  and  drew  her  to  him 
with  broken  words  of  blessing : 

*'God  has  been  very  merciful  to  spare  me  for 
this  day." 

""Which  would  never  have  brought  you  this 
meeting  if  your  son  Balph  could  have  had  his  will. 
I  see  now  who  it  is  that  has  stood  between  Grace 
Dunstan  and  reconciliation  with  her  &ther." 

Jacob  Sudge  spoke  sternly,  looking  before  him  at 
the  open  doorway,  in  which  was  framed  the  figure 
of  Balph  Dormer.  Only  himself  had  overheard  the 
opening  of  the  door  a  moment  before,  and  only  he 
had  caught  sight  of  that  &ce  white  with  anger, 
looking  vindictively  upon  them.  The  intruder 
advanced  saying : 

"I  see  with  regret  that  my  orders  have  not 
been  sufiScient  to  protect  my  fatlier  from  the  visits 
of  impostors  and  adventurers." 

He  was  interrupted  by  his  father. 

"  Silence,  Balph.  I  will  not  allow  you  to  apply 
such  language  to  a  relative  of  mine.  You  have  not 
to  be  told  who  Jacob  Sudge  is.  You  know  well 
enough  I  have  vainly  asked  you  to  seek  him  for  me. 
He  has  already  much  to  forgive  and  forget  at  our 
hands.  He  has  been  true  to  his  godchild — truer 
than  I  was  to  my  only  daughter,  or  you  to  your 
sister." 

It  was  a  moment  of  well-deserved  triumph  for  the 
old  pawnbroker,  but  he  did  not  openly  exult  in  it 
He  spoke  without  passion  or  excitement,  but  his 
words  had  a  pungent  touch  of  scorn  that  did  not 
fail  to  tell  where  it  was  levelled. 

"If  Balph  Dormer  is  troubled  on  the  score  of 
money,  and  fears  that  the  discovery  of  his  sister's 
child  will  involve  a  division  of  the  wealth  that  he 
looks  upon  as  his  own,  let  him  take  comfort.  Mattie 
Dunstan  is  independent  enough  to  forego  her  share; 
it  was  not  for  that  I  brought  her  to  her  grand- 
father. I  have  been  saving  all  my  life;  I  shall 
die  a  richer  man  than  any  one  expects,  and  Mattie 
will  inherit  a  fortune  more  than  double  that  which 
her  mother  lost  by  her  marriage  with  poor  Tom 
Dunstan,  who  was  as  true  a  gentleman  as  ever 
lived,  with  no  fault  but  his  misfortune." 

Before  his  listeners  could  recover  from  their 
surprise  at  the  unexpected  communication,  a  new 
actor  appeared  upon  the  scene,  in  the  person  of 
Harry  Dormer,  who  burst  in  upon  them  like  a 
fresh  moorland  breeze,  checking  himself  half  way 
across  the  room,  when  he  saw  who  were  his 
grandfather's  visitors,  and  standing  oveijoyed  and 
embarrassed,  betraying  all  that  he  would  have 
concealed  if  he  had  possessed  less  simplicity  and 
more  art. 

There  was  a  new  sting  in  Giles  Dormer's  remorse, 
when  he  heard  the  history  of  his  grandchild,  from 
the  time  of  her  mother's  death,  to  ner  adoption  hj 
the  benevolent  old  pawnbroker. 

When  her  father  went  abroad  to  seek  the  fortune 
which  never  came  to  him,  he  placed  his  child  in  the 
care  of  his  only  brother,  who  died  a  few  years  after- 
wards, leaving  his  charge  to  his  widow,  who  (sraelly 
abused  the  trust,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  driving  the 
friendless  girl  to  seek  another  home. 

Balph  Dormer's  punishment  was  the  ezposoro 
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of  his  ireaoliezy  against  his  sister.  ^  An  interview 
which  was  not  without  its  influenoe  upon  his 
chsracter,  took  place  between  him  and  his  father. 
Harry  was  the  link  of  reoonciliation ;  he  had  won 
the  heart  of  Jacob  Sndge  by  his  devoted  attention 
to  Mattie,  who  had  blnshingly  recognized  the  un- 
known hero  to  whom  she  owed  the  life  of  her  pet 
dog.  The  yonng  people  seemed  drawn  together 
hy  the  law  of  mntual  attraction,  that  caused  some 


speculation   about  the   future  by  those  most  in- 
terested in  the  progress  of  events. 

Joe  Trimmer  cherished  a  chronic  grievance  against 
the  firm  of  Dormer  and  Son,  for  having  disturbed 
his  old  life  with  his  master  and  Miss  Mattie ;  but 
ho  became  partly  reconciled  in  time,  his  only  trouble 
being  the  failing  health  of  the  kind  old  master, 
who  had  now  finished  his  appointed  work,  and  was 
peacefully  waiting  for  the  end. 
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FEW  weeks  after  the  **  National  Association 
for  nursing  the  Sick  Poor  of  London  "  had 
really  started  the  practical  x)art  of  their  work, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Miss  Florence  Lees, 
a  case  came  under  my  notice  in  which  I  soon 
became  deeply  interested.  The  working  staff  at 
that  time  numbered  only  two  nurses,  myself  being 
one.  The  lists  of  cases  that  I  had  to  attend  daily 
included  only  four,  whereas  my  fellow  nurse  had 
more  than  tiiatmumber  on  hand ;  so  when,  one  autumn 
morning,  the  address  of  a  certain  *'  Henry  Hill,*' 
sick  with  typhoid  fever,  was  sent  to  Miss  Lees,  the 
'*  case"  was,  to  my  intense  satisfaction,  and  to  the 
envy  of  my  fellow-nurse,  given  to  me. 

Few  outsiders  can  understand  with  what  pro- 
fessional ardour  a  trained  nurse  will  seize  upon  a 
"good  case."  A  true  nurse  and  woman  will  ever 
do  her  utmost  to  act  with  patience,  tenderness,  and 
sympathy  to  all  sick,  helpless  creatures  put  under 
her  charge.  But  when  one  is  given  to  her  care 
with  well-marked  symptoms  of  the  worst  character, 
causing  the  doctor  to  shake  his  head,  and  say  in  a 
doubtM  aside  to  his  fGtithful  &ctotum,  "  Nurse,  I 
don't  think  you  will  pull  him  through,  but  you  may 
try  so-and-so,"  then  a  proper  nurse  rises  to  the 
occasion,  tries  "so-and-so,"  waits,  watches,  tries 
again,  until  at  length,  perhaps,  her  grand  reward 
oomes,  and  health  and  strength  are  restored  to  the 
one  she  has  learned  to  look  upon  as  her  "  baby." 

Henry  Hill  turned  out  just  such  a  case.  He 
was  not  interesting  as  an  individual,  in  the  first 
instance,  being  in  a  fractious  state,  which  was  ez- 
cnsahle  in  a  child  of  eight  years  fast  bound  in  the 
fetters  of  that  most  insidious  and  wearisome  of  all 
forms  of  fever.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  clever 
young  artisan.  The  family  consisted  of  four 
children,  their  rooms  were  at  the  top  of  five  fiights 
of  stairs,  and  their  decency  and  cleanliness  were  a 
wonderful  relief  after  the  dirt  and  squalor  of  my 
other  patients. 

The  mother  was  a  woman  who  said  littie,  but 
acted  much.  The  love  of  the  family  for  one  another, 
and  a  degree  even  of  refinement  that  x)ervaded  it, 
were  a  great  refreshment  both  to  eyes  and  ears 
wearied  in  the  course  of  a  day's  work  with  scoldings, 
blows,  and  howls  of  children  on  all  sides. 

During  the  seven  weeks  I  nursed  Harry,  he  fell 
into  every  pitfall  that  his  complaint  admitted  of, 
took  the  utmoet  amount  of  patience,  which  diould 
be  inexhaustible  in  both  mother  and  nurse,  and  then 
leoovered.  His  love  for  his  nurse  was  very  strong ; 
he  did  not  care  for  any  other  hand  to  touch  him.    I 


was  very  proud  of  my  patient,  and  my  visits  to  him 
were  frequent  and  pleasant;  every  moment  that 
could  be  spared  from  my  other  "  cases  "  I  spent  with 
him. 

The  mother  used  to  hand  me  the  fat,  delicious 
baby,  and  go  off  to  her  work ;  then,  with  the  other 
two  little  ones — Georgie  cuddling  against  me  on 
one  side,  and  Willy,  my  special  pet,  on  the  other — 
with  Harry's  brown  head  emerging  from  the  bed- 
clothes in  the  comer  of  the  room,  we  had  fine  times  I 
The  place  a  district  nurse  can  attain  in  the  house- 
holds of  her  patients  is  a  high  one. 

However,  Harry,  as  has  b^n  said,  recovered ;  other 
^  cases "  increased,  and  my  visits  to  the  Hills*  top 
floor  grew  scarce ;  only  frequently,  while  striding  at 
our  usual  business  pace  along  the  streets,  I  would 
hear  a  shout,  then  steps  would  catch  me  up,  and 
Harry's  hand  would  be  shoved  into  mine,  and  he 
would  insist  on  being  my  companion  whether  I 
would  or  no. 

About  a  month  after  Harry's  complete  con- 
valesoence,  a  message  arrived  from  Mrs.  Hill  asking 
me  to  go  and  see  Oeorgie,  who  was  ailing.  Again 
the  familiar  five  fiights  were  climbed,  and  Harry's 
and  Willy's  bright  faces  were  poked  through  tiie 
rails  at  the  top,  cheering  my  upward  ascent.  Mrs. 
Hill  anxiously  showed  me  her  poor  fat  6eor]^ie, 
rolled  up  in  a  blanket  on  her  lap.  She  was  "  hoping 
against  hope  "  that  it  might  not  be  the  fever,  but 
I  could  not  reassure  her.  The  chubby  face  was 
flushed  and  heavy,  and  other  symptoms  showed  only 
too  plainly,  that  the  poor  child  was  in  its  clutches. 
A  passionate  boy  of  two  years  proved  a  troublesome 
patient.  Sanitary  commissioners,  after  repeated 
appeals,  came  and  examined  **  drainage,"  and  '*  water 
supply;"  the  latter  proved  faulty,  and  the  butt 
-was  condemned  to  the  flames,  but  too  late  to  save  the 
poor  Hills,  who  fell  the  victims  to  the  carelessness 
of  their  landlord. 

Georgie,  with  obstreperous  indignation,  had  fought 
i^inst  his  unrelenting  foe  barely  a  week,  when, 
after  church  one  Sundapr  evening,  I  went  to  pa^  him 
my  final  visit  for  the  night,  and  try  to  settle  him  for 
sleep. 

Mr.  Hill  was  at  home,  feeling  as  he  said,  **  very 
queer."  He  had  been  shivering  all  day,  and  was 
very  sick,  and  his  wife  said  he  had  just  received 
news  of  the  sudden  death  of  his  brother.  He 
came  into  the  room  to  tell  me  about  it,  and  burst 
out  ci^ii^g*  His  wife,  too,  was  looking  haggard  and 
ill.  They  were  both  nervous  and  resUess,  and 
longed  to  leave  the  rooms  they  were  in  for  others ; 
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for  thej  were  sure  the  **be^  water"  had  affected 
them.  I  did  my  best  to  cheer  them,  and  advised 
"bed,  and  •*  eomething  hot "  for  the  poor  man,  but  I 
felt  heartsick  for  them.  What  should  I  do  with  the 
father,  mother,  and  <3©orgie,  aU  ill  together?  and 
what  would  become  of  the  baby  ? 

My  fears  proved  too  true.  The  loving  young  pair 
struggled  hard  against  the  approaches  of  an  illness 
which  must  prove  the  conqueror  at  last.  The 
doctor's  and  nurse's  orders  and  entreaties  to  go  to 
hospital  or  take  to  their  bed,  availed  nothing  whilst 
they  had  a  leg  left  to  stand  upon,  but  at  last  they 
were  obliged  to  succumb. 

Miss  Lees  came  nobly  to  the  front,  and  received 
baby  into  our  "Home."  It  was  touching  to  see 
poor  Mrs.  Hill  picking  out  the  prettiest  of  her 
daintily  made  baby  cloSies  to  send  with  her  little 
treasure,  and  the  pride  with  which  she  put  her  into 
my  charge,  and  the  yearning  looks  cast  after  the 
"  bonny  little  morsel  as  I  bore  her  from  their  sight. 
There  would  not  be  sufficient  space  to  tell  of 
"  baby's  "  going  on  in  the  abode  of  nurses,  and  what 
a  tyrant  she  proved.  Six  months  of  life  had  de- 
veloped >4k  most  decided  character  in  her,  and  she 
alternately  plagued  and  amused  her  -slaves. 

One  trial  more,  and  the  oup  of  the  poor  Hills  was 
full,  and  they  accepted  their  fate  with  crushed 
Bubmibsiveness.  Willy,  the  special  pet  of  the 
household,  sickened  I  He  was  a  sweety  placid  child, 
always  obedient,  and  never  cross  :  he  was  just  four 
years  old,  with  a  lovely  little  face,  and  when  the 
symptoms  which  by  this  time  they  knew  ao  well 
attacked  him,  the  poor  parents  broke  down  entirely. 
My  despair  may  be  imagined !  Three  already  down 
with  the  dire  malady,  no  one  but  myself  to  look 
after  them,  and  several  other  important  sick  cases 
to  divide  my  attention.  The  only  other  friend  who 
came,  near  them  was  a  woman  who  had  to  be  out  at 
work  all  day,  for  the  dread  of  "fever"  in  London 
is  so  great  that  but  few  neighbours  will  help  in 
such  cases,  and  the  "  top  floor  "  of  the  Hills'  was 
in  strict  quarantine* 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  get  poor  Willy 
into  the  hospital.  Affiet  much  persuasion  the  parents 
consented  to  let  me  take  him  to  St.  Thomas's.  The 
only  calm  one  in  the  family  that  morning  was 
Willy  himself ;  the  father,  mother,  and  Harry  were 
sobbing  piteoualy  at  the  prospect  of  parting  with 
hitu. 

"Willy,"  I  asked,  "will  yon  go  with  me  to  a 
very  big  hotise  with  lots  of.  people  in  bed,  and  stay 
there  till  you  are  quite  well  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Willy,  "  if  you  will  take  me  to  your 
house  first  to  see  baby  I " 

And  so  he  went :  he  cuddled  into  my  lap  all  the 
way.  He  opened  his  blue  eyes  very  wide  when  he 
entered  the  big  ward.  The  doctor  said,  "  How  do 
you  feel,  little  one?"  "Quite  well,  sank  you," 
answered  Willy,  adding  in  a  mournful  tone,  "  only 
I  ajn  80  sore  I " 

The  children's  ward  at  that  time  was  filled  with 
"  measles,"  so  Willy  was.  sent  to  the  women's  ward, 
and  his  tiny  form  looked  very  small  indeed  amongst 
the  adult  ones  in  the  long  row  oi  beds. 

Our  arrangements  were  now  very  easily  made. 
With  Miss  Lees'  help  the  square  front  room  t)f  the 
Hills'  wore  the  appearanoe  of  a  hospital  ward.  A 
woman  was  found  after  a  difficult  search  to  act  as 
night  nurse,  and  do  the  washing.    *The  "parish" 


took  up  the  case  at  the  appeal  of  the  doctor,  and 
allowed  a  fair  supply  of  nourishment  to  the  sick 
family;  theif  scanty  savings  by  this  time  bad 
vanished. 

Every  moment,  from  early  mom  till  late  at  night, 
that  I  could  glean  from  other  "  cases,"  and  all  my 
own  time,  I  spent  with  them.  And  as  often  as  I 
climbed  that  weary  mount,  I  found  plenty  of  work 
to  do.  The  poor  sick  pair  were  now  quite  van- 
quished. They  lay  side  by  side,  quiet  and  patient, 
always  looking  their  thanks  with  loving  eyes,  as  I 
did  my  work  about  the  room,  attending  professionally 
to  their  needs,  or  sweeping,  cleaning,  and  cooking, 
or  again  pacifying  the  now  convalescent  Georgie, 
and  keeping  Harry's  busy  fingers  employed.  The 
clergyman  came  frequently  to  see  them ;  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  notice  the  expression  of  rest  and  peace 
in  their  wan  faces  after  his  visits. 

One  afternoon  towards  the  close  of  this  time  is 
very  clear  to  my  memory.  It  was  a  raw,  damp 
day,  and  I  was  tired  with  a  hard  morning's  work 
and  pitiful  scenes. 

Feeling  generally  depressed  with  an  aooumulation 
of  evils,  I  mounted,  for  the  third  or  fourth  time 
that  day,  the  Hills'  stairs.  Things  were  not  more 
serene  inside  their  room  than  I  had  found  them  in 
the  world  outside.  Georgie  was  troublesome  and 
restless;  Harry  had  fidgeted  his  father's  and 
mother's  patience  quite  out.  Poor  ofaildj  h$s  lifs 
was  a  trying  one  at  that  time.  * 

Peace  must  be  restored  somehow ;  so,  after  feeding 
my  patients,  cleaning  up  the  room,  and  making  the 
fire  bum  brightly,  1  took  possession  of  about  the 
only  book  the  house  contained,  for  the  Hills  were 
unlearned  folk,  and  with  Georgie  on  my  knee,  and 
Harry  close  up  to  me,  I  sat  down*  by  the  blaze 
to  explain  pictures.  It  was  a  copy  of  "Peep  of 
Day,"  and,  finding  the  children  interested,  I  begau 
to  read  to  them.  I  read  straight  through  the  story 
of  the  Cruoifixion,  only  stopping  to  answer  Harry's 
questions.  The  beautifully-toid  story  of  the  "  dying 
thief"  impressed  him  most,  and  whilst  reading  the 
closing  sentence,  "  Lord,  remember  me  when  Thou 
comest  into  Thy  kingdom,"  and  the  answer,  "  This 
day  shalt  thou  be  With  me  in  paradise,"  I  looked 
towards  the  bed.  The  firelight  glanoed  over  the 
ftK;es  of  the  two  6i<^  ones,  and  the  expression  of  the 
father's  face  was  so  rapt  and  intent  that  I  could  not 
forget  it. 

That  was  the  last  happy  time  I  spent  in  that 
familiar  room.  The  next  days  of  nursing  were 
very  anxious  ones.  Most  serious  symptoms  attacked 
both  husband  and  wife.  Every  care  that  could  be 
taken  of  them  was  given.  Miss  Lees,  in  spite  of 
heavy  work,  acted  many  times  as  night  nurse,  bnt 
the  lever  was  too  malignant  to  be  kept  in  check. 
Mrs.  Hill  was  in  raving  delirium.  It  was  pitiable 
to  see  the  effect  of  this  upon  her  husband— his 
brain  was  quite  clear,  the  disease  having  taken  hold 
of  him  in  another  and  more  fatal  way.  He  tried  to 
soothe  her  excited  fancies,  and  to  calm  her,  and 
keep  her  iu  bed  when  she  endeavoured  to  spring 
out,  but  it  was  a  new  experienoe  for  him ;  he  had 
always  clung  to  her  as  the  stronger  prop,  and  his 
distrc  Bs  at  her  condition  could  not  be  pacified. 

After  a  terrible  night  had  been  pasjsed  in  this  way, 
I  saw  that  he  must  be  separated  from  her,  to  give 
him,  fstint  as  it  might  l^  a  ohance  of  iwovery* 
Little  Georgie's  sick  bed  might  be  of  use  now,  as  he 
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was  sufficiently  reoovered  to  share  Harry's ;  sa  it 
was  wheeled  up  to  the  side  of  the  larger  one,. and 
in  the  leoumbent  poeture,  with  as  ma(^  gemtleness 
as  possihle,  the  aiok  man  was  moTed  npon  it^  by  ^e 
sight  nnrse  and  myself.  He  rested  more  peacefnlly 
that  day,  hut  towards  night  he  grew  worse.  I  %as 
with  them  till  past  midnight,  and  then  left^  with 
fiill  injunctions  to  the  nimt  nnrse,  but  with  hope 
nearly  gone.  WhQe  the  wintry  dawn  was  yet  gray, 
the  following  morning  I  was  sent  for.  On  reaching 
their  room,  miseiy  met  my  eyes»  The  hnsband 
bad  been  attacked  with  fatal  symptoms,  and  was 
lying  on  Gleorgie's  bed,  gamig  for  me  with  dilated 
eyes.  The  wife  was  tossing  about  in  her  delirium ; 
the  children  were  huddled  together  by  the  fire.  The 
night-nurse  horror-strioken  and  stupid,  had  from 
sheer  fright  oeased  to  attend  to  thestnot  injunctions 
given  her.  I  felt  no  time  must  be  lost.  A  &w 
words  soothed  the  unconsoioas  woman,  whose  faee 
for  a  moment  was  lighted  by  a  look  of  recognition. 
Palliatiye  remedies  were  applied  to  the  suffering 
xaatif  and  between  whiles,  with  baoikets  of  water 
and  pints  of  oarbolio,  I  endeaToured  to  exterminate 
infection.  Again  and  again  I  had  to  return  to 
Mr.  HiU's  side  to  support  him  in  the  f righlAil  attacks 
of  sickness  that  shattered  the  poor  suffering  body. 

All  this  time  his  eyes  followed  me  with  the  look 
of  a  hunted  animaL  I  asked  him  whether  he  wished 
for  anything;  but  he  shook  his  head.  At  length 
my  nervousness  at  this  fixed  watching  grew  so 
intense,  that,  made  desperate,  I  knelt  by  his  side,  and 
sponeing  the  damp  dews  off  his  grey  pinched  face, 
asked  again,  '*  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?^'  The  eyes, 
with  the  same  hunted  look,  gased  fixedly  into  mine. 

**  Would  you  like  to  see  the  clergyman  ?**  An 
expression  of  assent  came  into  his  face. 

I  asked  tiie  night-nurse  to  go  for  him,  and  take 
the  boys  with  her,  for  I  saw  that  the  end  was  now 
fast  approaching.  They  went,  and  I  was  left  alone 
with  hun,  saTO  only  the  muttering,  unconscious  form 
on  the  other  bed.  Still  that  look  ncTcr  changed; 
his  face  grew  more  ashy  grey ;  the  hands  in  mine 
felt  still  as  marble;  a  spasm  seized  him — no  help 
from  doctor  or  nurse  could  avail  now  1  Looking  into 
the  wide-open  eyes  fixed  on  mine,  I  prayed,  "  Lord, 
have  mersy  on  us ;  Christ  have  mercy  on  us  I  **  There 
were  more  intense  depths  in  the  expression  now. 
*'  Lord,  remember  me  when  Thou  comest  into  Thy 
kingdom."  Such  a  look  came  then  !  *'  This  day  shalt 
thou  be  with  me  in  paradise."  His  eyes  left  mine 
at  last,  and  looked  upwards  with  a  gaze  that  was 
wonderful  in  its  intensity  of  vision  ;  but  then  came 
a  frightful  spasm;  his  form  was  rigid  and  convulsed. 
With  my  whole  strength  I  tried  to  raise  his  head 
—all  was  over  I 

I  erected  a  temporary  screen  between  the  two 
beds,  lest  the  poor  wife  should  understand  the  sad 
occurrence,  and  on  the  return  of  the  night-nurse, 
aotion  was  again  necessary.  An  inquisitive  neigh- 
bour, who  had  intuitively  discovered  that  there  was 
death  in  the  house,  came  upon  the  scene  as  well, 
though  she  had  offered  no  help  when  it  had  been 
80  sorely  wanted.  Howenrer,  we  pressed  her  into 
onr  service,  and  before  long  the  last  offices  for  the 
poor  earthly  shell  had  been  performed;  and  then 
swulhed  in  sheets  the  body  was  carried  tenderly  by 
ns  three  women  into  the  adjoining  room,  and  caiB- 
fully  laid  upon  the  bed.  Not  a  man,  for  love  or 
money,  could  be  persuaded  to  bear  the  burden  for  us. 
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A  week  passed  by;  poor  Mr.  Hill  was  buried; 
Willr  lay  dangerously  ill,  worn  to  a  shadow  in  the 
hospital;  Mrs.  Hill  with  her  mind  still  quite  gone, 
lay  in  the  same  condition  in  itxe  now  emptied  room. 
Her  fhoe  always  lighted  up  when  I  spoke,  but 
instantly  relapied  again  into  complete  unconscious- 
ness; once  or  twice  during  that  week  I  sa^r  her 
feeling  the  bed  evidently  in  search  of  something; 
when  asked  *•  what  she  v^anted "  she  said^  "  I  was 
only  feeling  for  Bill,  I  wanted  to  give  him  a  kiss, 
but  I  suppose  he  is  gone  to  his  work.**  W6  won- 
dered if  through  her  apparent  unconsciousness  she 
hkd  grasped  the  fact  of  her  husband's  death.  On 
the  Saturday  morning  of  that  week,  it  struck  me, 
while  I  was  washing  her  and  changing  her  linen, 
that  her  mind  was  clearer.  She  was  so  pitiably 
weiUt,  that  with  every  tactic  that  practice  had 
t4ught  us,  our  moving  her  caused  her  to  cry  like  a 
baby.  However,  the  trying  operation  both  to  patient ' 
and  nurse  was  over  at  last,  and  the  poor  body  made 
as  comfortable  as  was  possible.  I  was  sitting  by  her 
^Beding  her,  when  I  was  again  struck  with  a  return 
of  mental  power  in  the  expression  of  her  face.  In 
order  to  prove  whether  my  hopes  were  well  founded, 
I  repeated  very  slowly  the  first  verse  of  the  hymn, 

**How  sweet  the  name  of  Jesos  aoundsl" 

She  listened  intently ;  so  I  went  on  to  the  end. 

"  Do  you  like  that  ?^'  I  asked. 

**Yes,"  she  said  sofdy. 

"  Would  you  mind  very  much  if  you  did  not  get 
better,  but  went  to  live  with  Jesus  instead  I " 

**  I  should  like  to  go,"  she  said  earnestly,  "  if  it 
were  not  for  my  poor  children," 

It  seemed  strange  that  she  did  not  mention  her 
husband ;  so,  partly  to  discover  whether  she  knew  the 
sad  truth,  I  repeated,  "  Leave  thy  fatherless  children, 
and  I  will  preserve  them  alive,  saith  the  Lord;" 
and  then  added,  after  a  pause,  and  more  slowly,  ''  and 
let  thy  widows  trust  in  me." 

"I  do  trust,"  was  the  response;  "I  can  leave 
them ;"  and  then  the  overpowering  weakness  came 
over  her  again,  and  she  was  quiet.  The  next  day, 
Sunday,  when  the  bells  struck  up  in  the  churches 
around  for  morning  service,  she  calmly  sank  a^ay. 

Many  a  cold  winter  night  during  this  sad  time, 
when  I  could  spare  an  hour  from  the  poor  father 
and  mother,  I  had  hurried  off  to  St,  Thomas's  fur 
a  peep  at  Willy.  He  was  the  darling  of  doctors, 
nurses,  and  patients ;  his  pretty  manners  and  patient 
ways  were  touching ;  and  his  "  sank  you"  was  never 
forgotten.  His  sufferings  were  very  quiet,  and  he 
got  so  weak  he  could  not  turn  without  our  help. 
As  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  me  he  would  brighten 
up ;  and  when  ask^,  **  Who  is  it,  Willy  ?  "  would  say, 
with  his  old  smile,  *'  Lady." 

Onoe,  when  he  was  in  great  pain,  and  I  was 
stooping  over  him,  ke  turned  his  face  quickly,  and 
gave  me  a  weak  little  kiss.  He  never  forgot  to  say, 
"  When  I  am  quite  well  again,  you  will  take  me 
home  to  mamma  uid  daddy ;"  adding,  '*  and  I  am 
quite  well,  only  so  sore." 

One  day  a  message  came  to  say  Willy  was  dying ; 
would  I  go  ? 

I  hurried  to  St.  Thomases,  as  soon  as  my  work  was 
over,  and  entered  the  big  ward.  All  was  going  on 
as  ever,  but  the  bed  which  had  held  the  small  torm 
of  Willy  so  long  was  empty.  He  had  died  two  hours 
before!  ^  t 
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The  "  sister  *'  told  me  that  he  began  to  sink  the 
evening  before.  He  was  in  great  pain,  and  nothing 
would  pacify  him,  nntil  at  his  earnest  entreal^ 
'*  sister ''  and  the  patients  sang  "  Washed  in  the 
Lamb,"  as  he  expressed  it.  The  patients  and  night 
nnrses  were  startled  in  the  small  hours  of  the  night, 
by  hearing  his  feeble  voice  sing,  "Glory,  glory, 
Alleluia." 

His  great  want  the  day  he  died  was  to  see  me. 
**  When  will  Lady  come  ?  he  kept  saying.  "  I  do 
love  Lady."  "Sister"  asked  him,  "And  don't  you 
love  me  too?"  "Yes,"  he  said,  "but  I  do  love 
Lady."  My  last  view  of  poor  little  Willy  was  in 
the  large  mortuary,  where,  accompanied  by  the 
"  sister,"  that  dark  night  we  souji^ht  for  and  found 
amongst  many  others  his  litUe  coffin. 

Harry,  G^orgie,  and  baby,  were  adopted  by  a 
childless  uncle  and  aunt,  and  were  taken  away  to 
Birmingham.  But  before  baby  left  us,  one  snowy, 
slippery  morning,  she  was  conveyed  /to  church, 
by  her  nurse  friends,  and  was  baptized  by  the 
clergyman  who  had  been  so  good  to  her  parents. 
She  was  called  by  the  name  her  mother  and  god- 
mother bore. 

The  last  I  heard  of  the  childien  was  that  they 
had  made  happy  a  home  which  had  been  very 
unhappy  before,  and  brought  back  peace  and  affection 
between  a  husband  and  wife  who  had  formerly 
been  discontented  and  miserable  at  their  childless 
lot.  So  the  bereaved  little  ones  were  made  God's 
messengers  to  a  solitary  home,  and  the  mother's 
dying  trust  was  answered :  Gk^i  had  taken  charge  of 
her  "  fatherless  children." 

A.  K.  G. 


THE  PULPIT  IN  THE  FAMILY. 

THE  LAMB  OF  GOD.* 

**The  next  day  John  seeth  Jmob  coining  unto  bim,  and  galth.  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  ThU  is  he  of  whom  I 
Mid,  After  me  cometh  a  man  which  is  preferred  before  me :  for  he  waa  before 
me.  And  I  knew  him  not:  bnt  tiwt  be  ahoold  be  made  manifeet  to  Israel, 
therefore  am  1  come  l>aptlslng  witli  water.  And  John  bare  record,  aaying,  i 
saw  the  Spirit  deeceoding  fh)m  heaven  like  a  dove,  and  it  abode  upon  him. 
And  I  saw.  and  bare  record  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God."— ^o4n  i.  29— ^34. 

^HE  next  day  "  was  the  day  after 
what  we  read  of  last — ^the  com- 
ing <jf  the  priests  and  Levites  to 
BetUabara  to  question  Jesns. 

Up  to  this  time  John  the  Baptist 
had  proclaimed  the  Lord  was  coming, 
and  that  He  was  standing  among  the 
people  unknown ;  bnt  now  he  pointed 
t()  HiiQ  as  actually  present,  and  to 
Ix^  Been.  As  ho  saw  Him  coming,  he 
i^hl,  for  all  to  hear,  '*  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the 
ein  of  the  world." 

**  Behold  "  Him ;  He  is  before  your  eyes ;  He  whom 
you  see  approaching  is  "  the  Lamb  of  God,"  foretold 
in  prophecy,  and  prefigured  in  types  and  sacrifices ; 
He  "  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,**  He  is  oome 
Ik)  do  so,  He  will  do  so. 

Happy  they  who  heard  such  words;  happy  they 
^ho  had  but  to  look,  and  they  saw  the  Saviour  I 


*  Mp^mily  BeadingB  on  the  Goepel  of  St.  John."     By  the 
IBev.  F.  Bonrdillon.    Published  by  tlio  Religious  Tract  Society. 


But  we  hear  those  words  too ;  here  they  are,  spoken 
to  us  as  well  as  to  them.  And  we  too  have  but  to 
open  the  eye  of  foith,  and  see  the  Saviour,  '*the 
Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world,"  and  therefore  our  sin. 

Before  this,  John  himself  had  not  known  the 
Lord  Jesus,  as  being  what  He  was.  He  must  have 
known  Him,  for  they  were  nearly  related,  but  he  did 
not  know  Him  as  *'  the  Lamb  of  God ;"  and,  again, 
he  knew  that  One  greater  than  himself  was  coming 
after  him ;  but  he  did  not  know  till  now  that  Jesns 
was  He.  Now  he  knew  Him  fully.  Now  he  could 
point  to  Him  as  He  came,  and  say,  **  This  is  He  of 
whom  I  spake."  The  fifteenth  verse  was  put  in  be- 
forehand, by  way  of  explanation;  this  thirtieth 
verse  comes  now  in  its  right  order  in  the  narrative. 

He  next  describes  how  he  had  oome  to  know  Jesns 
fully.  It  was  when  Jesus  was  baptised  by  him,  and 
afterwards  the  heavens  were  opened,  and  the  Spirit 
of  God  descended  like  a  dove,  and  rested  upon  Him, 
and  a  voice  from  heaven  said,  "  This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.*'  We  have  the 
account  in  tbe  third  chapter  of  Si  Matthew.  Now 
John,  at  the  very  time  when  he  received  his  commis- 
sion to  baptize  with  water,  had  been  told  by  Grod 
of- One  who  should  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  had  been  told  also  that  he  should  know  Him  by 
this  very  sign.  When,  therefore,  he  saw  the  sign 
given,  when  he  saw  the  Spirit  in  the  form  of  a  dove 
descend  and  rest  upon  Jesus,  then  he  knew  that  this 
was  He.  ^'  And  I  j»aw,  and  bare  record  that  this  is 
the  Son  of  God." 

You  will  remember  that  before  this  sign  was  given, 
when  Jesus  came  to  be  baptized, "  John  forbad  Him. 
saying,  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  Thee,  and 
comes t  Thou  to  me?"  This  would  seem  to  show 
that  John  knew  Him  then.  But  this  cannot  have 
been  the  case ;  for  he  was  to  know  Him  by  the  sign, 
Mud  the  sign  bad  not  yet  been  given.  He  believed 
Him  to  be  one  flair  holier  than  himself,  he  may 
even  have  had  a  dawning  belief  that  He  was  the 
Messiah ;  but  the  promised  sign  had  not  been  given, 
and  so  he  waited  fur  it,  and  would  neither  feel  sure 
himself,  nor  point  to  Him  as  the  Lamb  of  Gbd,  till 
he  had  God's  authority  to  do  so. 

No  sooner,  however,  did  John  himself  see  than  he 
bare  record.  It  was  for  this  that  the  sign  was  given 
him :  not  merely  that  he  himself  might  know,  but 
also  that  bfi  might  tell  others.  Are  not  we  under 
the  like  oUigation  ?  We  have  not  received  so  plain 
and  personal  a  command,  it  is  true ;  but  every  one 
whom  God  by  His  Spirit  teaches  to  know  the  Lord 
Jesus  is  bound  to  do  all  he  can  to  lead  others  to 
know  Him.  We  also  ought  to  be  able  to  say,  '*! 
saw,  and  bare  record." 

But  do  we  see?  It  is  not  enough  to  be  shown. 
Many  who  are  shown  yet  do  not  see.  It  is  still  the 
Spirit  of  God  alone  that  causes  the  soul  truly  to  see 
Jesus  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  taking  away  our  sin.  No 
outward  sign  of  the  Spirit's  presence  is  now  given 
us ;  no  voice  from  heaven  is  heard ;  but  we  have  the 
Bible,  in  which  He  speaks,  and  further  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  promised  to  all  who  ask ;  by  the  Word  and 
Spirit  we  are  still  directed  to  the  Lamb  of  God. 
Tnis  is  the  best  of  all  knowledge,  to  know  Him; 
and  this  is  the  best  and  happiest  of  all  sights,  to  see 
Him  by  faith  as  our  Saviour.  This  best  knowledge 
we  may  have ;  this  best  and  happiest  sight  we  may 
see.  Thanks  be  uuto  God  for  £Bs  unspeakable  gift! 
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When  Spring  tmlookB  the  flowers  to  paint  the  langhing  soil; 
When  Summer's  balmy  showers  refresh  the  mower's  toil; 
When  Wimter  binds  in  frosty  chains  the  fallow  and  the  flood, 
In  God  the  Earth  rejoiceth  still    and  owns  her  Maker  good. 

JiAer. 
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5|r0fit  antj  Wm. 


The  following  lines  we»  written  by  the  kte  Mr.  a  B.  Thfttoher,  ehortly  before  bli  death  at  ShanghaL     He  was  well 
known  as  a  traveller  and  naturalist  in  North  China  and  other  regbns. 


T   ET  me  picture  a  wealthy  merobant, 
Who  for  years  in  China  has  made 
An  ever-increasing  fortune 

By  fair  legitimate  trade; 
With  a  healthy  oonititntioui 

A  frame  iVom  diseases  free* 
And  no  anxious  cares  for  the  ftiturei 

How  envied  the  man  must  be  I 

He  lives  in  a  spacious  dwelling; 

In  style  he  delights  to  dine, 
And  in  his  well-stocked  cellars 

Are  stores  of  the  choicest  wine. 
He  keeps  a  carriage  and  horses, 

And  a  handsome  pony  to  ride; 
In  shorti  there  is  nothing  wanting 

That  his  wealth  cannot  provide. 

He  has  twice  been  home  to  England* 

Twelve  months  each  time  to  dwell* 
He  has  drained  the  cap  of  pleasure, 

In  London  and  Paris  as  well; 
Then  why  that  look  of  sadness? 

With  what  is  his  joy  alloyed? 
What  the  undefined  longing? 

What  the  unsatisfied  void? 

He  begins  to  crave  for  something 

He  wants,  that  wealth  can't  give; 
And  Hisn't  alone  for  the  money 

A  true  man  ought  to  live. 
He  knows  that  the  wealth  he  has  gathered 

He  must  leave  behind  some  day, 
And  he  hasn't  made  an  investment 

In  the  kingdom  that's  far  away. 

And  oft  he  has  heard  a  knocking, 

And  a  gentle  loving  voice: 
"  Oh,  open  thy  door  unto  me. 

And  make  an  eternal  choice; 
Ah!  do  not  grieve  me  to  leave  tliee. 

But  welcome  me  in  with  delight; 
My  head  with  the  dew  is  filling. 

And  my  locks  with  tho  drops  of  the  niglit. 


**  Cast  all  thy  care  on  a  Saviour, 

Oh,  weary  one,  come  unto  me; 
Admit  me,  for  all  things  are  ready. 

The  feast  is  prepared  for  thee; 
Enjoy  the  smiles  of  the  Father, 

And  the  Son's  unchangeable  love, 
A  welcome  from  legions  of  angels, 

And  a  home  in  the  mansions  above/* 

But  alaal  he  neglects  the  entreaty. 

And  keeps  out  the  Heavenly  Friend: 
**At  some  more  convenient  season. 

For  thee  I'll  be  certain  to  send." 
In  responsoi  then,  to  such  a  decision. 

He  has  heard  a  moumfbl  sigh. 
More  sad  than  the  breeze  through  the  cedars, 

Or  the  night  winds  rushing  by. 

The  knocking  is  still  continued; 

He  wakes  up,  and  hears  again 
The  invitation  repeated, 

But  offered  to  him  in  vain. 
Then  comes  a  last  wail  of  sorrow, 

And  the  feet  so  weary  and  sore 
Go  slowly  away  from  the  threshold 

To  some  other  relentless  door. 

0  fool  I   that  can  grasp  earth's  shadows, 

And  love  these  delights  below; 
That  can  open  the  heart  to  folly, 

And  allow  a  Saviour  to  go. 
Would'st  thou  try  to  solve  the  problem, 

While  the  years  of  eternity  roll. 
Where  to  a  man  is  the  profit. 

If  he  loses  a  deathless  soul  ? 

The  gloom  of  the  evening  gathers. 

The  day  is  already  far  spent; 
0  fearful  infatuation. 

With  riches  to  rest  content! 
Arise  from  all  that  encumbers. 

At  hand  is  the  darkening  night  I 
Awake  from  these  fatal  slumbers, 

And  Christ  shall  give  thee  ligh^ 
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BIBLE  SHBLEHS  AND  02IENTAL  PfiOTEBBS. 


LITTLB  8IS8  LIKE  DfiAB  FLDSS  IN  OIKTMENT. 
(Ecdes.  X.  1.) 

BT  a  little  patrofioent  matter  much  costly  oint- 
ment IB  spoiled.  The  aome  idea  of  little  bius 
prodadng  much  eril  is  expressed  by  leaven,  a  small 
portion  of  whioh  leavens  the  whole  lump  (1  Cor.  v.  6). 
The  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  was  hypoorisy. 

The  iongae  is  also  a  little  fire  and  kmdies  great 
tilings;  it  is  compared  to  the  helm  whioh  turns  a  big 
Teflsel  (James  iiL  4).  The  Easterns  illustrate  this 
idea  by  various  proverbs :  The  Telugus  say,  '*  The 
remains  of  a  debt,  a  sore,  or  a  fire,  should  not  be  left, 
88  they  may  increase.''  In  the  words  of  Yeman,  ''  A 
stone  in  the  shoe,  a  gadfly  in  the  ear,  a  mote  in  the 
eje,  a  thorn  in  the  foot,  and  a  quarrel  in  a  family, 
however  small  in  themselves,  are  unspeakably  tor- 
menting." The  Chinese  say,  "  It  is  with  law  as  with 
dykes,  in  whatever  part  tiiiey  are  broken,  the  rest 
hecomes  useless ;"  or  "  No  ease  for  the  mouth  when 
on©  tooth  is  aching."  The  Malabars,  •'  A  coir  im- 
properly twisted  will  break  the  whole  mass."  The 
Kussians : ''  A  spoonful  of  tar  in  a  barrel  of  honey,  and 
all  is  spoiled-"  It  is  an  Oriental  saying,  "Good 
qualities  efface  not  bad,  as  sugar  mixed  with  poison 
does  not  prevent  the  poison  being  mortal,"  or,  as  the 
Knrds  express  it,  **  A  vessel  of  honey  with  a  drop  of 
poii'On  in  it." 

There  is  the  well-known  homely  proverb,  '*  For 
want  of  a  nail  the  horse-shoe  was  lost;  for  want 
of  a  shoe  the  horse  was  lost ;  for  want  of  a  horse, 
the  rider  was  lost," 


THE  SLUOaARD  TAUQHT  BT  THB  AlTT. 
(Piov.  vL  0-11.) 

The  Scriptures  frequently  refer  to  the  instruc- 
tion to  be  derived  from  animals.  Thus  the  ant 
teaches  providence  for  the  future.  The  ass  knows 
his  owner,  while  man  is  ignorant  of  God  (Isa.  i.  3). 
The  crow  has  no  bams,  yet  God  provides  for  it. 
The  swallow  knows  his  time  to  emigrate,  but  man 
forgets  his  time  for  departure  from  the  world  (Jer. 
viii.  7). 

Ghanakyea,  a  popular  Hindu  writer,  states,  "  Man 
is  taught  by  the  dog  the  lessons  of  contentment  with 
little,  vigilant  watching,  gratitude  and  fortitude,  the 
power  of  patience,  indifference  to  heat  and  cold. 
The  crow  teaches  providence  for  the  future  and 
agility;  the  oock  early  risii^,  sharing  food,  and 
protecting  women." 

Solomon  remarks,  **  The  way  of  ihe  slothful  is  a 
hedge  of  thorns."  "  Idleness  makes  the  house  drop 
through"  (Eccles.  x.  18).  As  rust  comes  on  iron,  so  do 
>w(ied8  on  a  field  unused.  The  Persians  say,  '*  Water 
long  stagnant  becomes  putrid."  The  Arabs,  "A 
well  is  not  to  be  filled  with  dew."  The  Telugus 
ex))re88  idleness  thus,  *^Lame  ihi  the  village,  an 
antelope  in  the  jungle." 

"If  yon  talk  of  work  my  body  beoomea  heavy ; 
If  yua  talk  of  dinner  my  body  swells  with  deUghi" 


While  the  Italians  use  the  strong  expression,  "  An 
idle  brain  is  the  devil's  workshop." 


FLEB  FROM  SIN  AS  FROK  THB  FAOS  OF  A  SBRPENT. 

(Prov.  T.  14.) 

The  Arabic  proverb  runs,  **  Follow  the  voice  of  a 
dog,  not  of  a  jackal;  tho  one  leads  to  the  village, 
the  other  to  the  desert.'*  "  If  you  do  not  want  a 
fooFs  medicine  keep  away  from  him."  The  Afghans 
say,  "  Who  lives  with  a  blacksmith  will  at  last 
carry  away  burnt  clothes."  "  Have  your  ass  tethered 
if  you  have  a  thief  as  your  friend."  "  A  low  friend- 
ship lights  a  fire  on  the  forehead."  The  Russians, 
"  Do  not  tread  duggy  in  a  wolfs  footsteps ;  he  wiP 
turn  round  and  eat  you," 


MAN  BY  NATURE  A  WILD  ASS's  COLT. 

(Job  xi.  15-17.) 

The  natural  tenacity  of  sin  is  compared  to 
the  Ethiopian's  skin  (Jer.  viiL  23).  The  Turks 
express  the  idea,  *'  In  washing  a  negro  we  lose  our 
soap."  The  Tamuls,  "  Though  he  wash  three  times 
a  day,  will  the  crow  become  a  white  crane  ? "  The 
Kurds,  "Out  of  a  dog's  tail  you  cannot  get  fat." 
Yeuxan,  an  old  Telugu  writer,  **  No  man's  disposi- 
tion will  alter,  neither  can  a  dog's  tail  be  made 
straight;  the  stubborn  woman  will  even  put  her 
husband  in  a  basket  and  sell  him."  Again,  the  same 
writer,  "If  you  take  a  bear-skin  and  wash  it  ever 
so  long,  will  it,  instead  of  its  native  blackuess,  ever 
become  white?  If  you  beat  a  wooden  image,  will  it 
hence  acquire  any  good  quality  ?  "  The  Badagas,  an 
abori^ned  tribe  of  the  Nilgiri  hills,  say:  "Even  if 
you  give  milk  to  a  young  snake,  will  it  leave  off  its 
habit  of  creeping  under  the  hedge?" 


FAITH  WITHOUT  FBUITS  IS  DEAD. 

(Jas.  iL  17.) 

The  Afghans  say,  "  Gold  is  not  kept  out  with  a 
*for  God's  sake,'  or  'for  the  Prophet's  sake,'  but 
with  four  seer  (2  lb.)  of  cotton,"  i.e.,  cotton  is  used 
to  stuff  quilts  and  make  them  warm.  The  Telugus, 
"  Worship  without  faith  is  a  mere  waste  of  flowers," 
t.e.,  flowers  are  used  in  worship.  The  Egyptians 
painted  a  tongue  with  a  hand  under  it,  to  show  that 
speech  is  good  when  accompanied  by  action.  Oha- 
nakyea  says,  "  Learning  placed  only  in  books,  and 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  others,  are  of  no  use,  as  not 
available  in  time  of  action."  The  Arabs,  "  Where 
the  mind  inclioes,  the  feet  lead.  Love  climbs 
mountains."  "  There  are  three  things  never  hidden ; 
love,  a  mountain,  and  one  riding  on  a  camel."  The 
Persians,  "  Love  and  musk  do  not  remain  concealed." 
The  Chinese,  "  To  come  to  the  river  wishing  to  fish 
is  not  enough ;  you  must  biing  the  net  in  your 
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%\lt  InljaliVs  ^^0rtx0«,  anir  ^|^0tt0]^s  fur  %  g^ffltrlietr. 


"  T^EIBULATION  worketh  patience/*  You  will 
-L  observe  that  the  word  translated  patience  is  of  a 
more  active  quality  in  the  original  than  it  is  according 
to  our  customary  acceptation  of  it.  We  understand  it 
to  be  a  mere  virtue  of  8u£feraDce,  the  passive  property 
of  enduring  without  complaint  and  without  restless- 
ness. But  it  really  extends  to  something  more  than 
thiB.  The  same  word  has  been  translated  *'  patient 
continuance  "  in  that  verse  where  the  apostle  speaks 
of  a  patient  continuance  in  well  doing.  The  word 
'*  perseverance,"  in  fact,  is  a  much  nearer  and  more 
faithful  rendering  of  the  original  than  the  word 
patience.  **  Let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  set 
before  us,"  says  the  apostle,  in  our  present  transla- 
tion. "  Let  us  run  with  perseverance  the  race  set 
before  us,"  were  an  improvement  upon  the  sense 
of  this  passage.  We  wait  with  patience,  or  sit  still 
with  patience,  or  simply  suffer  with  patience ;  but 
surely  We  run  not  with  patience,  but  with 
perseverance.  It  is  well  when  tribulation  is  met 
with  uncomplaining  acquiescence,  or  met  with 
patience ;  but  it  is  still  better  when  it  nofc  only 
composes  to  resignation,  but  stimulates  to  a  right 
and  religious  course  of  activity.  "  It  is  good  for  me 
to  have  been  afflicted,"  says  the  Psalmist,  "  that  I 
might  learn  Thy  law."  "  Before  I  was  afflicted  I  went 
astray,  but  now  have  I  kept  Thy  word."  It  is  very 
well  when  affliction  is  submitted  to  without  a 
murmur,  but  better  still  when  it  quickens  the 
believer's  pace  in  the  divine  life,  and  causes  him  to 
emerge  on  a  purer  and  loftier  career  of  sanctification 
Ihan  before.  pj^    Cualmebs  (Romans  v.  3). 

It  is  through  the  Spirit  of  God  that  the  spirit  of 
man  is  borne  up  in  the  midst  of  adversities.  It  is 
He  who  upholds  the  perseverance  of  a  disciple  when 
all  that  is  around  him  lowers  and  looks  dismal  It 
is  He  who  causes  a  luminousness  to  rest  on  those 
eternal  prospects,  which  are  seen  afar  through  the 
dark  vista  of  a  pilgrimage  which  is  lined  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left,  with  sorrows  innumer- 
aUe.  It  is  when  a  bitterness  comes  upon  man, 
which  is  only  known  to  his  own  heart,  that  a  secret 
balm  is  often  infused  along  with  it,  with  the  joy  of 
which  a  stranger  does  not  intermeddle.  There  is  a 
history  of  the  soul  that  is  unseen  by  every  eye,  but 
intimately  known  and  felt  by  its ,  conscious  pro- 
prietor; and  often  can  he  testify  of  a  tribulation 
that  would  have  overwhelmed  him  to  the  death,  had 
not  a  powerful  influence  from  on  high  supported  him 


under  it. 


Dr.  CHALM£Bs(Boman8  v.5). 


The  serious  thoughts  of   our    propriety   in   God 
will  add  much  sweet  to  all  our  sweets;  yea,  it 


wiU  make  every  bitter  sweet.  When  a  man 
seriously  thinks :  •*  It  is  my  €k)d  that  cheers  me  with 
his  presence ;  it  is  my  God  that  supports  me  with 
his  power;  it  is  my  God  that  euides  me  by  his 
counsel;  it  is  my  God  that  supplies  me  with  his 
goodness;  and  it  is  my  God  that  blesses  all  my 
blessings  to  me ; — it  is  my  God  that  afflicts  me  in 
love;  it  is  my  God  that  hath  broken  me  in  my 
estate  and  in  iny  credit;  it  is  my  God  that  hath 
sorely  visited  such  a  child ;  it  is  my  God  that  hath 
passed  a  sentence  of  death  upon  such  a  friend ;  it  is 
my  God  that  hath  thus  straitened  me  in  my  liberty ; 
and  it  is  my  God  that  hath  thus  cast  me  down  at 
my  enemies*  feet ; — how  do  these  thoughts  cheer  np 
the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  make  every  bitter  sweet, 
and  every  burden  light  unto  him  I 

Thomas  Brooks. 


From  ike  Oerman, 

Mt  soul  is  gtiD, 
For  mj  Father  liyesl 
Hia  holy  will 
All  my  fatnro  Treaves. 
Shall  I  pain  endure? 
Shall  my  heart  rejoioe? 
Calmly  in  both 
Shall  I  hear  His  voice. 

His  loTO  keeps  watcfa. 
While  He  deals  to  me 
With  loving  hand. 
What  my  cross  shall  be. 
Doth  the  grain  not  grow. 
In  the  winter  blast? 
Heart!  wUfe  thon  &lnt 
WhUe  the  storm  doth  last? 

Dark  clouds  may  drive 

Threugh  my  winter  night; 

In  yonder  sky 

Is  my  heart's  delight! 

Were  this  world  my  home 

'Twere  a  weary  lot. 

No  joy  for  me 

Where  my  Lord  is  not 

O  blessed  spark 
Of  undying  Love, 
Lighten  my  path 
To  the  Home  above; 
That  when  all  seems  dark 
My  comfort  may  be^ 
My  Father  lives, 
And  He  loveth  me<v  j 
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T'HE  old  butler's  outstretched  hand  was  stayed,  arrested  by 
the  grasp  of  the  stnmger.  Bradley  could  hardly  believe 
his  senses,  when  the  hand  was  laid  on  his,  and  a  yoice  onoo 
lamiliar  greeted  his  ears,  though  the  speaker's  emotion  almost 
mastered  him,  and  the  tones  were  low  and  broken.    It  said : 

**8o  the  old  place  has  been  kept  for  me  through  all  theso 
years.  And  it  tells  of  another  place  kept,  too;  that  in  my  father's 
heart.    Ton  must  leave  me  my  cap,  old  friend." 

For  a  moment  Bradley  looked  like  a  man  turned  to  stone. 
Then  he  startled  all  that  company  with  the  glad  cry : 

'^  0  sir !  O  Miss  Eleanor !  Master  Charles's  chair  is  rightly 
filled  again.     The  young  master  is  come  home.*' 

Seizing  the  stranger's  hand  in  both  of  his,  the  old  man  kissed 
it  in  his  eager  gladness,  and  left  it  wet  with  the  tears  which 
were  streaming  down  his  cheeks. 

One  glance  was  enough.  The  young  man  xoee  and  looked 
towards  one  dear  lace  after  another ;  and  the  parents  saw  in  him 
their  long  lost  son.  And  how  joyful  was  the  welcome,  as 
parents  and  sisters  embraced  in  turn  him  whom  they  had  longed 
for,  bat  hardly  hoped  to  see  again  on  earth. 

Nothing  in  Master  Charles's  appearance  gave  the  guests  an 
idea  of  a  returning  prodigaL  On  the  contrary,  all  the  sur- 
roondings  of  the  bearded  stranger  told  of  refinement  and  pros- 
perity. None  the  less  did  those  old,  touching  words,  befit  the 
case,  *'  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  Heaven  and  before  thee ;" 
tad  they  were  whispered  in  Mr.  Newman's  ears,  and  answered 
by  other  words  of  love,  and  a  father^s  blessing. 

One  welcome  the  young  man  sorely  missed.  Hie  gentle  hand 
he  longed  to  clasp  was  powerless  to  greet  him.  idss  Eleanor, 
Qsnally  so  brave  and  strong,  ever  caring  for  and  comforting  others, 
had  been  utterly  overcome.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she 
hadfisinted. 

But  soon  she  took  her  place  again  with  the  sweet,  glad 
look  upon  her  pale  face,  which  told  of  joy  too  great  for  words, 
and  the  good  Sqnire  briefly  explained  the  cause  of  this  unusual 
Boeoe. 

*'My  friends,"  he  said,  "your  fellow-traveller  is  my  only  son. 
For  nearly  ten  years  he  has  been  absent  from  us,  and  we  have 
Dot  known  even  if  he  still  lived.    Wo  have  kept  his  room  and 


that  chair  ready,  and  his  pkoe  by  the  hearth  vacant  all  this  while. 
To-day  he  takes  them  again.  God  grant  that  he  may  long  be 
spared  to  fill  them.  The  place  in  our  hearts  and  memories  has 
never  been  vacant  Thatt  present  or  absent,  has  always  been 
filled.  I  need  not  enter  into  particulars.  Enough  to  say,  in 
the  Saviour's  words,  *  This  my  son  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again ; 
vras  lost,  and  is  found.'  You,  my  friends,  have  waited  long 
for  your  dinner.  Let  us  continne  the  parable,  and '  begin  to  be 
merry.'" 

Surely  a  bright  New  Tear's  moon  never  peeped  in  upon  a 
happier  party  than  were  those  guests,  who,  so  strangely  brought 
together,  eat  round  the  table  at  Earl's  Court  Many  who  should 
have  been  there  were  absent,  but  the  presence  of  that  one,  so 
long  hoped  for  and  prayed  for,  made  amends  for  all. 

Many  were  there,  who,  filling  these  places,  perforce  left  seats 
vacant  in  other  homes  which  they  would  fain  have  filled.  But 
there  was  so  much  to  be  thankful  for  in  the  very  fact  of  their 
rescue  from  weary  waiting  in  a  snowed-up  train,  that  litUe 
delays  and  inconveniences  were  all  forgotten.  Besides,  they 
would  have  been  cold-hearted  indeed  who  could  not  enter  into 
the  joy  of  their  kindly  host  and  his  family. 

So  the  meal  passed  in  gladness;  the  little  grandchildren 
making  their  appearance  at  dessert,  just  for  once,  in  order  to 
see  *VXJncle  Charles,"  whose  empty  chair  had  so  often  filled 
them  with  wonder,  and  caused  many  a  question  about  his  long, 
long  absence. 

Later  still,  family,  servants,  and  guests,  assembled  to  sing  a 
hymn  of  praise,  listen  to  a  portion  of  God's  word,  and  to  join  in 
thanking  the  Giver  of  all  good  for  the  mercies  of  the  past  year, 
and  to  ask  a  blessing  for  the  one  just  begun. 

There  were  not  many  amongst  them  who  knelt  unmoved  and 
with  dry  eyes,  as  they  heard  the  Squire  pour  out  his  thanks- 
givings for  his  son's  return,  and  rejoice  that  tlie  one  link  so  long 
wanting  had  been  restored,  and  the  family  chain  made  com- 
plete. 

It  is  not  needful  to  tell  how  all  the  travellers  were  housed  for 
the  night,  and  how  they  were  all  enabled  to  go  on  their  way 
the  next  day,  carrying  with  them  delightftil  memories  of  Earl's 
Court  and  its  owners,  and  knowing  just  enough  of  Master 
Charles's  story  to  give  a  still  greater  interest  to  the  place  and 
that  New  Year's  dinner-party. 

As  the  old  butler  was  amongst  tho  first  to  hear  what  had 
befallen  Master  Charles  since  he  left  home,  and  how  it  happened 
he  was  a  passenger  in  the  snow-stayed  train,  he  shall  tell  tho 
story  as,  indeed,  he  gave  it  to  his  former  confidant,  James. 

'*  It's  quite  natural  you  should  like  to  know  all  about  it,  and 
I  am  just  as  glad  as  possible  to  tell  you,  James,"  said  he. 
*'  You  remember  the  American  gentleman  Master  Charles  did 
a  service  to  when  he  was  travelling  in  Switzerland,  and  how  he 
afterwards  decided  to  accompany  him  across  the  Atlantic.  It 
seems  our  young  master  really  saved  this  Mr.  Raynor*6  life, 
and  had  nearly  lost  his  own  in  doing  it  for  nothing  but  the 
strength  of  a  rope,  from  which  he  was  dangling,  kept  him  from 
going  down  one  of  those  awful  cracks  or  crevasses  amongst  the 
ice.  However,  they  were  both  saved,  and  naturally  enough, 
Mr.  Baynor  was  grateful  to  Master  Charles,  and  after  that  they 
travelled  together  for  some  time. 

**  I  suppose,  as  they  became  better  acquainted.  Master  Charles 
opened  his  hcuirt  to  the  merchant,  told  him  of  his  dislike  to  the 
quiet  life  of  a  country  lawyer,  and  all  about  Miss  Eleanor  and 
his  father's  high  notions  of  the  trust  placed  in  him.  And  I 
have  no  doubt,  from  what  I  know  of  him,  he  would  also  speak  of 
the  high  Christian  character  of  both,  and  of  his  determination 
that  Mr.  Newman  should  not  be  hindered  or  embarrassed  in 
doing  his  duty  by  the  presence  of  his  son. 

**  Mr.  Baynor  then  told  Master  Charles  that  he  could  offer  him 
just  the  kind  of  life  he  would  like.  That  in  his  great  conoem 
there  was  plenty  of  room  for  the  young  man's  energetic  character 
to  exereise  itself.  That  he  would  <  see  the  world,'  as  people 
say,  in  a  manner  so  different  from  what  he  could  do  in  England, 
and  in  a  land  where  everything  was  on  such  a  great  scale.    He 
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offered  him  a  plaee  to  hii  busiiieM  establighment,  ^rbere  he 
TTOold  not  be  chained  to  a  desk,  or  kept  at  dry  and  distastefal 
rtndiefl ;  and,  lastly,  said  that  the  TeryJ  acoeptance  of  these 
generous  offers  wonld  confer  a  kindness  on  a  lonely  and  child- 
less man. 

^  Master  Charles  was  quite  carried  away  by  all  this.  He  had 
resolyed  not  to  oome  home  to  study  law  .any  more,  and  he  felt 
bound  in  honour  not  to  approach  Miss  Eleanor.  Is  it  very 
wonderful  that  he  accepted  Mr.  Raynor's  offer  ?  " 

"No,"  replied  James;  '^but  I  can't  see  why  he  should  have 
left  his  parents  and  eyerybody  in  ignoranoe  as  to  whether  he 
was  aliye  or  dead,  for  nearly  ten  years.*' 

•*  There  was  the  wrong-doing ;  and  nobody  is  Jnow  more 
sensible  of  it  than  Master  Charles.  Well,  I  must  not  make  a 
long  story  of  it.  He  stayed  with  lUr.  Raynor,  year  after  year, 
not  in  one  place,  but  having  given  his  mind  to  the  business,  he 
was  entrusted,  when  his  experience  fitted  him  for  it,  with  all 
the  most  delicate  and  difficult  matters  that  had  to  be  transacted 
in  various  countries.  He  had  put  his  own  few  hundreds  into 
the  concern,  by  Mr.  Baynor's  wish,  and  his  means  grew  with  his 
experience,  until  at  last  he  was  an  equal  partner  with  his  friend. 

*'  It  was  in  the  last  year  of  his  stay  in  America  that  Master 
Charles  found  out  that  Mr.  Baynor  had  a  daughter  who, 
with  husband  and  children,  were  living  in  poverty.  She  had 
given  just  cause  of  offence  to  her  once  indulgent  father,  and  they 
had  been  long  estranged  from  each  other.  Master  Charles 
sought  her  out,  found  her  repentant,  and  longing  for  Mr. 
Baynor's  pardon,  but  afraid  to  ask  for  it. 

**  He  watched  for  a  fitting  opportunity,  which  came  during  a 
severe  illness  which  attacked  the  merchant. 

"  Mr.  Baynor  then  announced  his  intention  of  making  Master 
Charles  his  sole  heir,  but  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  this, 
the  young  man  pleaded  for  the  absent  daughter,  and  had  the 
happiness  of  seeing  her  and  hers  restored  to  the  father's  home 
and  heart.  And  this  disinterested  conduct  has  brought  a  double 
blessing  to  himself." 

"  In  what  way,  Mr.  Bradley  ?  " 

**  First,  through  seeing  his  friend  on  the  verge  of  eternity, 
anxious  only  for  his  soul's  safety,  and  careless  about  all  the 
wealth  he  had  wotf  by  the  work  of  so  many  years,  if  only  that 
could  be  saved,  Master  Charles  was  led  to  take  the  question 
to  himself  '  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul? '  During  this  solemn  time,  my 
dear  young  master  was  led  to  estimate  the  comparative  value  of 
temporal  and  eternal  things.  He  saw  the  nothingness  and  un- 
satisfactory character  of  worldly  wealth  alone ;  he  looked  into 
his  own  heart,  and  was  just  as  ill-pleased  with  what  he  saw 
there,  and  so,  he  just  cast  himself  on  God's  mercy  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  found  peace  in  Him. 

"  The  seoond  benefit  he  gained  was,  in  seeing  the  father's  joy 
in  re-union  with  his  long-banished  child.  He  knew  then,  as 
he  had  never  known  before,  how  great  a  wrong  he  had  inflicted 
on  his  own  loving  and  tender  father  and  mother,  and  he  longed 
to  come  to  those  dear  parents,  ask  their  forgiveness,  and  repair, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  pain  he  had  given  them.  At  the  same 
time,  he  owed  so  much  to  Mr.  Baynor,  that  he  hardly  knew  how 
to  leave  him  until  his  strength  was  more  fully  restored. 

"  But  this  difficulty  was  got  over  by  the  merchant  himself. 
*  You  have  restored  my  children  to  me,'  said  he,  *  and  you  must 
let  me  give  back  a  eon  to  Mr.  Newman  without  delay.  We 
shall  often  meet  ag;ain  in  this  world  if  we  live.  In  any  case, 
there  is  a  btill  better  meeting  which  we  can  now  look  forward  ta 
We  do  wrong  every  moment  your  departure  for  England  is 
delayed.* 

"  After  this.  Master  Charles  did  not  lore  a  moment.  He  left 
his  friend  and  partner,  hoping  that,  in  due  time,  his  son-in-law 
migiit  fill  the  place  in  the  business  which  he  had  left,  and 
hast^^ned  homeward." 

**But  how  wonderful  it  was  the  young  master  should  be  in 
that  train,  and  happened  to  be  brought  to  a  8Cand:3till  opposite 
his  father's  very  windows.* 


•*  That  was  just  the  least  wonderful  thing  about  the  affiiir. 
Master  Charles  had  gone  to  his  old  home  first;  for  he  knev 
nothing  of  his  father's  suocession  to  Earl's  Court  There  bo 
obtained  hif  new  address,  and  was  pushing  on  with  all  possible 
speed,  in  the  hope  of  getting  here  on  his  fiftther's  birthday,  which 
he  was  most  anxious  to  do.  He  only  shared  the  lot  of  all  who 
were  travelling  in  that  direction." 

**  1  should  think  there  will  be  a  wedding  at  the  Court  before 
long,  Mr.  Bradley,"  said  James  with  a  smile. 

''  No  doubt  about  that.  It  may  be  rather  premature  to  say 
so,  but  I  don't  mind  owning  that  Master  Charles  told  me  so 
himself.  I  was  always  his  eonfldarUy  yon  know,  and  it  is  so 
delightful ;  he  just  talks  to  me  as  he  did  years  ago  in  the  old 
office,  when  he  spoiled  me  many  an  hour's  work  with  that  bnay 
boyish  tongue  of  his." 

**  I  suppose,  too^  Mr.  Charles  is  quite  a  rich  gentleman,  in- 
dependent of  what  will  oome  to  him  through  the  Squire." 

*'  Bich !  Tes,  he  is  rich,  indeed*  beyond  all  caloalation.  I 
am  not  meaning  in  American  dollars,  or  ISliglish  aovereigns :  but 
I  do  know  something  about  his  w«MUih»  Av  has  ke  not  found 
*  The  pearl  of  great  price  ? ' " 


BIBLE  QUESTIONS. 

BOBIFTUHK  OOWTBAflTSL 

vo*  I. — Light  and  Darkneu. 

1.'  Where  do  we  read  of  the  creation  of  natural  light  and  its 
separation  from  darkness  ? 

2.  Mention  any  seasons  when  we  read  of  a  supernatural 
darkness  sent  by  God. 

3.  Can  you  give  any  examples  of  supernatural  light  ? 

4.  Where  is  darkness  used  in  the  Bible  as  an  emblem  of  a 
state  of  sin  and  ignorance  ? 

5.  Where  do  we  read  that  «<  God  is  light,"  and  that  B- 
"dwelleth  in  light"? 

6.  We  read  in  the  Bible  of  a  kingdom  of  darkness— who 
rules  over  it  ? 

7.  Where  are  we  told  that  his  subjects 

(1)  Walk  in  darkness; 

(2)  Do  works  of  darkness ;  and 

(3)  Love  darkness  ? 

8.  How  does  their  prince  keep  them  in  darkness  7 

9.  How  can  light  enter  such  a  darkened  heart  ? 

10.  Where  is  a  sinner's  conversion  spoken  of  as  a  turning 
firom  darkness  to  light? 


BIBLE  CLOCK. 

Wb  resume  our  series  of  Bible  Clocks  with  the  word  Abide. 
As  before  explained*  the  object  is  to  find  a  word  or  subject 
about  which  twelve  texts  or  portions  of  Scripture  can  be  gi?cn 
in  the  form  of  a  diagram  representing  the  face  of  a  clock.  In 
the  index  space  of  n.,  a  veVse,  or  portion  of  a  verse,  consisting 
of  two  words,  is  to  be  written ;  at  nr.,  a  sentence  of  three  words, 
and  so  on.  The  sentences  must  have  the  exact  number  of 
words  required,  and  must  be  a  clear  statement,  whether  formed 
of  one  verse,  or  part  of  a  verse,  or  portions  of  more  than  one 
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A  TRAVETililTB  among  the  mnnntainfl  of  A  sift  Blinor, 
•**'  who  had  pitched  hia  tent  not  very  far  from  the  birth- 
place of  the  great  uxwtle  to  the  Gentiles,  in  the  proyiDce  of 
Cilicia,  was  snrprieea  the  other  day,  as  he  nairates,  by  a  poor, 
ignorant  Twkish  woman  coming  np  to  his  tent  door,  and  ask- 
ing Urn  if  it  was  really  tme  that  the  day  of  judgment  was 
near.  *0n  qvMlMiiing  her,"  be  writes,  "as  to  her  reasons  for 
making  tneh  an  inanhry,  I  foond  that  she  had  heard  tiie  riilagen^ 
esperiaHy  tha  laamng  men,  express  the  opinion  that  the  last 
days  of  lalamtsm  haaoome^  and  that  the  whole  world  is  shoot 
to '!« lodged  fbr  Ha  wiekedness.  To-day,'*  he  lOpes  on  to  say,  **  I 
have  had  a  long  oonrenation  with  a  Tnrkidi  ^i,  or  judge,  the 
drift  of  whose  eonversatieii  took  the  same  direction.  These 
two  perBons  lepresent  the  extremes  of  society  among  the  Tnrks, 
yet  they  are  agreed  as  to  the  deoadenoe  and  probabto  ooUapee  of 
tiie  Ta^iah  power.  A  large  majority  of  the  Tnrks  are  despondent. 
Their  despondency  la  mther  increased  than  otherwise  by  seeing 
tiieir  Ghiktian  noghhoan  hopefal  and  increasing  in  prosperity. 
The  recent  ebangea  in  tlie  ecndition  of  the  Christians  in  Asia 
Minor  have  been  so  small  that  it  is  not  easy  to  see  on  what 
frmands  they  are  so  hopeful ;  yet  that  they  are  hopeful  and  ao- 
toated  by  new  eneigy  is  erident  to  the  most  casual  observer.  I 
can  oompaie  their  present  appearance  and  bearing  to  nothing 
sn  well  as  to  men  who  Und  Uiemselves  recovering  from  certain 
diseases— fever,  for  example.  As  strength  recovers  and  healthy 
blood  begins  to  flow  tbrou^^  the  system,  we  know  well  how 
ench  men  are  stirred  with  new  hopes  and  earnest  desires  to  go 
•boot  tbeir  work ;  this  is  the  preoiae  oonditioii  of  the  Christian 
races  in  thia  part  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Centuries'  of  sub- 
ji;ction  to  the  authority  of  the  Moslems  nave  not  utterly  crushed 
tliem ;  their  hopes  are  reviving,  and  they  are  looking  in  all  direc- 
tions to  see  wnat  they  can  do  to  prepare  themselves  and  their 
fbiMren  for  the  new  era  that  seems  to  be  dawning  upon  them. 
It  i8  interesting  and  encouraging  to  see  how  anxious  men  are 
among  the  Chnstians  to  send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  the 
best  schools  in  tne  country." 

PnoTBBTAirr  missiont  in  Turkey,  as  eondncted  chiefly  by  the 
American  missioiiaries,  have  not  only  done  much  to  awakra  this 
de«ire  for  edueatiun,  but  have  also  done  something  to  meet  the 
'A ant  in  question.  Not  only  are  there  sound  elementary  schools 
in  connection  with  these  various  missions,  but  there  are  colleges 
at  three  of  the  most  important  centres  in  the  Turkish  Empire 
—  Consimtinople ;  Beyrouth  in  Syria ;  and  Aintab  in  Central 
Turkey.  Lookinzat  what  has  been  done  by  our  An>erican 
brethren  for  the  advancement  of  the  Christian  faith  and  religious 
freedom  in  the  East,  we  may  well  take  a  deep  interest  in  their 
great  missionary  organizations.  Foremost  among  these  stands 
the  **  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions." 
Tl.is  body  held  its  annual  meetings  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  ju»t  closed  at  Syracuse,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
'i  ho  meetings  extended  over  four  days.  There  was  muoh 
discusfidoQ  as  to  the  best  method  of  administering  the  large 
Ifgacy  of  nearly  a  million  dollars  bequeathed  for  the  work  of 
the  Board,  by  Mr.  Asa  Otis,  of  New  London,  Connecticut.  The 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  charged  with  tho  considera- 
'  t!on  of  the  disposal  of  this  bequest  was  unanimous  en  tlie  one 
pmnt,  that  at  tne  earliest  possible  moment  it  should  be  put  beyond 
1'  0  reach  of  recall,  lost  it  should  oontribute  to  tho  arrest  of 
the  free  flow  of  liberality  down  the  ordinary  channels  of  inoome, 
and  thus  do  as  mnoh  harm  as  good.  The  inquiry  wns  suggested 
whether  the  legacy  was  a  rail  at  once  to  enter  Africa.  It  was 
fiiiallT  resolved  that  one-third  of  the  sum  should  be  devoted  to  an 
African  mission,  and  two -thirds  to  the  development  of  work 
a]r>  ady  in  hand  in  China,  Japan,  and  Turkey. 

On  the  proposed  African  mission,  a  paper  was  read  by  the 
Tlev.  Dr.  Means,  who  had  been  sent  to  £urope  several  months 
lirfore,  as  a  special  agent  of  the  Board  to  make  inquiries.  Dr. 
Means  had  nersonal  interviews  with  the  representatives  of 
rartoTB  societies,  misstonary  and  scientiflo,  and  also  with  the 
King  of  the  Belgian^  who  is  greatly  interested  in  the  subject. 
The  region  to  which  preference  was  given  by  Dr.  Means  was 
that  of  Bih^,  a  country  on  the  river  Coanao,  600  miles  from 
the  west  coast,  and  400  or  500  miles  south  of  the  month  of  the 
lVTQ|yo  or  Livingstone  Biver,  and  at  about  twelve  degrees  south 
latitude.  It  is  reported  to  be  a  very  healthful  region,  occupying 
a  plateau  about  5,000  fieet  high,  is  accessible,  has  a  dense 
population,  and  is  a  great  centre  from  which  caravans  and  ex- 
peditions dtepart  fbr  the  interior  oonntry.    Many  eloquent  and 


earnest  speeches  were  mnde  daring  the  Ksslen,  nofably  two  by 
tha  Bev.  Dr.  B.  8.  Storrs,  of  Brooklyn.  Some  valnable  paper* 
were  also  read,  of  one  of  which  we  have  spoken  above.  From 
another  paper,  the  **  Anniial  Survey  *'  of  the  misskms,  pvssented 
by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Clark,  we  quote  some  of  the  eonchidine  lines, 
which  give  a  general  idea  of  the  last  year's  labours  of  this  im- 
portant organisation:  ''We  hanre  eanse  for  gratitude,  and 
lively  hope  fbr  the  future,  that  so  much  was  accomplished  in  a 
year  of  trial  and  letrenchment;  that  thirteen  new  ehnrches 
were  organiaed ;  that  more  than  2,000  converts  were  enrolled 
among  the  discinlea  of  Christ;  and  that  700  young  nen 
ware  gatliered  in  higher  institutions  of  learning,  the  larger  part 
preparing  to  beeoma  teachers  and  preachers  of  the  gospel ;  that 
1,200  young  women  in  boarding  schools  and  seminaries  bava 
enjoyed  the  personal  influence  and  Christian  instruction  of 
eduoated  women  from  our  beat  institutions;  that  so  great  an 
advance  has  been  made  generally  in  the  work  of  Christiasi 
education ;  that  the  native  rhurches  have  shown  such  seal  in 
supporting  their  own  institutions,  and  in  pertonal  labours  oC 
their  own  countrymen ;  that  new  opportunities  have  been 
opened  on  every  hand  for  the  wider  proclamation  of  the  gospel ; 
and  that  war,  famine,  and  pestilence  were  so  strangely  ovctruled 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  Iringdom  of  Christ,  in  tumin^r  multi- 
tudes from  darimess  unto  light  The  new  year  opens  hopefully 
with  the  signal  blessing  of  Gfod,  in  larger  moans  for  the  de- 
velopment (?  the  work  in  hand,  and  for  the  establishment  of  new 
missions."  I'he  total  number  of  ordained  missionaries  employed 
by  the  Board  (exclusive  of  assistants,  male  and  female)  is  150. 

Thb  opening  of  a  new  Protestant  school  of  divinity  in  a 
splendid  edifice  in  Paris,  provided  for  it  by  the  government,  as 
in  pari  a  substitute  for  that  lost  by  the  French  Lutherans  on 
the  oeasion  of  Strasburg,  was  an  occasion  of  much  interest. 
M.  Jules  Fernr,  Minister  of  Public  Iiistmction,  presided.  His 
speeoh  diowed  the  good  understanding  which  exists  between 
the  Beformed  Qiuroh  and  the  State.  Among  bis  concluding 
words  were  the  following :  "  Tou  are  a  faculty  belonging  to  the 
university.  Your  divinity  school  is  an  institution  of  the  state. 
The  legislators  of  the  year  X.,  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of 
1789,  thought  that  the  state  should  not  be  absolutely  foreign  to 
tho  work  of  recruiting  the  body  of  religious  teachers.  Not 
only  is  yours  a  religion  of  liberty,  but  a  school  of  liborty. 
Protestantism  has  been  in  modern  history  the  first  form  of 
liberty.  I  salute  you  in  the  name  of  the  government  of  the 
republic  as  a  friendly  power.  We  depend  upon  you,  as  you 
may  depend  upon  us — upon  our  interest  and  oar  sympathy." 
Another  interesting  iact  in  France,  which  olaima  a  place  here, 
is  the  meeting  of  the  Protestants  of  Versailles  for  worship 
every  Sunday,  in  one  of  the  spacious  halls  of  the  palace  in  that 
town.  The  Minister  of  Publio  Worship  granted  this  as  a 
temporary  place  of  meeting,  through  the  efforts  of  M.  Jules 
Favre,  who  attends  Divine  service  there  with  his  Protestant 
wife.  How  little  Louis  xiy.  foresaw  that  Protestant  worship 
would  take  plaoe  in  his  own  palace,  and  not  far  from  th<^  very 
room  where  he  was  to  fateathe  his  last  I  As  the  French 
government  withholds  its  sanotion  from  any  meeting  of  the 
Synod  of  the  Beformed  Churoh,  the  evangelioals  in  that  body 
are  holding  an  unofficial  synod,  aa  we  write. 

Facts  are  now  of  constant  occurrence  showing  the  hostile 
attitude  of  l^e  Romish  priesthood  towar<Is  the  State  in  Bel^^um. 
Tho  priests  of  seven  Belgian  parishes  have  now  gone  so  fur  as 
to  prohibit  the  pupils  of  the  Communal  schoob  from  entering 
the  ohureitea.  Tlie  Minister  of  Justice  has  therefore  called  tho 
attention  of  the  governors  of  provinces  to  the  decrees  of  1806 
and  1809,  which  are  atill  in  force,  and  which  declare  that  the 
chuiehes  aie  open  to  the  public  gratuitously,  and  that  it  is  strictiy 
foorbidden  to  require  fees  for  entering  them.  The  mistress  of  a 
primary  school  near  Liege  having,  however,  by  direction  of  the 
bishop  been  refused  the  Catholic  rites  of  marriage,  she  appealed 
to  the  Pope,  who  has  ordered  the  bishop  to  allow  the  marriage. 

Fbom  Italy  we  learn  that  tho  parishioners  of  Bicaldone,  a 
town  in  the  province  of  Acqui,  have  lately  elected  themselves 
into  an  independent  church,  which,  by  a  decree  emanating  from 
themselves,  is  formally  placed  ♦*  under  the  hijrh  protection  of 
his  Majestv  King  Humbert  and  th(3  laws  of  the  Stnte,*'  and  is 
proclaimed  to  be  "  fi-ee  and  independent  of  the  Courts  of  Bome 
and  Acqui,  which  arc  anti-national  and  destmotive  of  liberty." 
The  chobon  first  paslor  of  the  new  and  free  Church  of  Bicaldono 
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ifl  the  BoT.  Melohiades  Geloao,  wlioee  nomination  to  the  office 
of  parish  ^ieflt,  although  he  was  twice  elected  nnanlmondy  by 
the  perishioners,  was  annulled  by  the  bishop. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  save  an  interview  to  the  deputation 
appointed  by  the  Basle  conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
and  heard  tiieir  statement  as  to  the  restrictions  on  religious 
liberty  in  certain  parts  of  his  dominions.  His  Hajesty  receiyed 
the  petition  upon  the  subject,  and  pronused  that  it  should  be 
fully  investigated.  Meanwhile,  we  regret  to  learn  that  on  a 
recent  Sunday,  at  the  very  time  when  this  deputation  was  in 
Vienna,  the  poUoe  found  their  way  into  a  house  in  another 
suburb  of  Vienna,  mounted  up  into  the  third  storey,  and  there 
found  about  fifteen  persons  engaged  in  prayer.  The  meeting 
was  immediately  dispersed,  and  the  males  ordered  to  the  police 
court  that  same  Sunday  afternoon,  at  three,  for  examination. 
Several  other  oases  of  a  similar  kind  are  narrated  in  a  document 
before  us.  At  Brandeis,  in  Bohemia,  a  married  couple  that  had 
left  the  Bomish  Church  and  joined  the  Bi^tists  before  their 
first  child  was  bom,  applied  within  the  term  prescribed  by  the 
law  to  have  the  birtii  entered  in  the  register  expressly  provided 
for  parties  belonging  to  religious  communities  not  reoogniied 
by  the  state.  The  application  has  been  refused,  and  the  parents 
have  been  ordered  to  have  their  child  baptized  by  the  Komish 
parish  priest,  on  the  ground  that  a  child  must  have  some 
religion,  and  that  the  parents  have  none  I  Tan  Marek,  at 
Schlan,  in  Bohemia,  an  evangelist  appointed  by  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Schubc^  (a  regular  minister  of  the  Beformed  Church,  ac- 
knowledged by  the  State),  has  been  forbidden  to  hold  Bible 
readings  in  his  own  house,  or  to  admit  persons  not  belonging  to 
his  fSamily  to  his  domestic  worship.  He  has  been  reprimanded 
by  the  political  authorities  because  he  did  not  bolt  his  house 
door  before  he  said  hia  prayers.  Ail  this  while  section  14 
of  the  ''Fundamental  Law^  of  December,  1867,  expressly 
*'  guarantees  full  religious  liberty  to  every  individual"  in  the 
realm  1  On  the  other  hand,  in  another  part  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  where  not  so  very  long  ago  Protestants  were  not  per- 
mitted to  have  public  worship,  even  if  they  were  allowea  to 
reside,  a  fact  of  a  very  difierent  kind  from  those  narrated  above 
reaches  us.  This  is  the  public  opening  of  the  Protestant 
Church  at  Innsbriick,  it  bein^  the  first  edifice  of  the  kind 
which  has  been  erected  in  the  Tyrol.  The  chief  authorities,  the 
vice-governor,  the  burgomaster,  and  the  municipality  of  Inns- 
briick, were  among  those  who  took  an  official  pajrt  in  the 
proceedings.  By  direction  of  the  military  commandant  of  the 
Tyrol,  a  rugimeutal  band  was  present,  and  it  was  to  the  music 
of  their  instruments  that  the  notes  of  Luther's  noble  hymn  were 
raised,  '*  Eine  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gtott."  And  on  this  occasion 
there  was  heard  the  sound  of  "  the  first  bells  of  a  Protestant 
church  in  the  Tyrol." 

The  Nazarenes  of  Hungary  and  the  Stundisti  and  Molokani 
in  Bussia,  have  been  of  late  attracting  some  attention.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Evangelical  Continentid  Society  lately  remarked 
that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  exact  and  extended  information 
respecting  these  humble  believers.  They  seem  to  court  obscurity, 
not  from  fear  of  disclosures  that  ought  to  be  made,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  wav  in  which  they  have  sometimes  been 
presented.  There  is  doubtless  among  them  some  singularity 
of  belief  and  practice ;  but  they  are  sober,  honest,  and  truth- 
speaking.  They  gather  around  Gk)d's  Word,  and  seek  to  follow 
its  teachings ;  they  are  keeping  up  the  flame  of  truth  which 
the  churches  around  them  have  well-nigh  extinguished  beneath 
a  mass  of  ceremonies,  or  by  a  strong  current  of  unbelief.  There, 
on  the  steppes  of  Bussia  and  the  plains  of  Hungary,  these 
communities  form  a  spiritual  power  that  is  purging  society  of 
much  of  its  foulness,  and  raising  up  a  race  of  godly  men  and 
women  who  may  yet  prove  to  be  the  hope  of  the  future. 

A  Scottish  minister  who  lately  visited  the  Netherlands, 
writes  of  the  longing  of  some  of  the  ministers  of  the  Dutch  Be- 
formed Church  whom  he  met  to  see  their  Beformed  Church 
reformed.  **  How  much  this  reformation  is  needed,"  he  remarked, 
**  may  be  gathered  from  the  foot,  that,  in  a  minisby  of  1,500 
men,  there  are  not  more  than  400  who  preach  'the  faiUi  once 
d^vered  unto  the  saints.'    Hundreds  satisfy  themselves  with 

E reaching  a  morality  without  doctrine,  and  therefore  without 
fe  and  motive ;  hundreds  more  are  te  be  seen  standing  on  the 
various  descending  steps  of  Bationalism.  Some  have  even  sunk 
so  low  as  Deism,  if  not  to  a  lower  deep  stilL  There  are  ministers 
hi  this  Church  who  refrise  ta  baptize  m  the  name  of  the  Trini^ ; 
thwe  are  some  whe  will  not  even  baptize  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  bi^t  being  obliged  to  baptize  in  some  way,  they  ad- 
minister the  rite  in  the  name  of  virtue  1  In  the  midst  of  this 
dark  and  didieartening  rationalism  and  spiritual  death,  there  are 
some  frtcts  of  a  cheering  kind.    The  churches  of  the  rationalist 


are  deserted  by  the  people;  those  who  preach  the  gospel,  eren 
when  they  are  men  of  moderate  gifts,  are  oiowoed  after  by 
multitudes  who  are  hungering  for  the  bread  of  life.  In  Leyden, 
for  instance,  under  the  odd  shade  of  rationalism  in  the  pro- 
fessorial chairs,  a  simple  preacher  of  Christ  will  attract  an 
audience  larger  twenty  times  told  than  the  whole  senatos  coold 
gather  around  it,  with  its  empty  husks  and  cold  negatioDs." 
To  meet  the  earnest  craving  for  evangelical  preachers  which 
the  Universities  utterly  foil  to  supply,  a  Theological  Institnte 
was  lately  opened  in  Amsterdam." 

OKcn  more  the  ease  of  the  Bev.  A.  H.  Biaokonoohie  olsimi 
our  notice.  It  may  be  reiQembered  that  this  gentleman  was, 
about  the  middle  of  187S,  suspended  by  the  Court  of  Arehes, 
for  three  yean,  from  his  office  as  vicar  of  8t  Albany  Holbom,  on 
account  of  his  long-continued  ritualistio  practices.  A  writ  of 
prohibition  was  obtained  ftom  the  Court  of  Queen's  Beach,  bat 
on  the  case  being  carried  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  the  prohibi- 
tion was  annulled.  Finally,  towards  the  dose  of  last  year, 
application  was  made  to  the  Dean  of  Arohes  to  carry  out  the 
original  order.  Lord  Penzance  now  ordered  the  suspension  of 
Mr.  Maokonodue  for*.three  years,  to  take  eifeot  in  a  week  from 
the  date  of  this  new  order.  Mr.  Maokonochie,  however,  refnaed 
to  yidd,  and  has  publidy  avowed  his  willingness  to  suffer  im- 
prisonment for  his  disobedience  to  the  decree  of  what  he  deems 
to  be  a  temporal  court  which  has  no  rightful  jurisdiction  over  him. 

Thi  ceremony  was  lately  performed  of  consecrating  the  new 
cathedral  at  Edinbur^^ch.  Ainonjr  those  who  took  part  in  the 
services  were  200  English,  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Scotch  clergy ;  the 
Bishops  of  Down,  Oxford,  Peterborough,  Bangor,  Durham,  and 
Madagascar;  all  the  Scotch  bishops^  and  an  American  biahop. 
The  ohoristers  were  200  in  number.  The  cathedral,  whieh 
holds  about  2,500  persons,  was  crowded.  The  sermon  was 
TOeaohed  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  from  John  iv.  25. 
Handd's  **  Hallelujah  Chorus"  was  sung  during  the  senrioe. 
On  the  south  aide  of  the  cathedral  sixteen  sycamore  treea  were 
planted  by  the  bishops  present,  and  the  row'is  to  be  known  as 
the  Bishop's  Walk.  The  cathedral,  which  is  a  magnifioent 
structure  of  the  Early  English  style,  from  designs  by  the  late 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  has  cost  120,0002.,  the  greater  part  of  the 
funds  consisting  of  a  bequest 

Abbakqementb  are  being  forwarded  for  cdebrating  the 
centenary  of  Sunday-schools  in  June  next  The  authorities  of 
the  Church  of  England  Sunday-school  Institute,  and  of  the 
Sunday-sohod  Union,  are  preparing  for  great  demonstiatioDi  in 
London. 

IH  connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Manchester 
Diocesan  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  held  in  the 
Free-trade  Hall,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of  Man- 
chester, it  is  stated  that  not  less  than  335  temperance  sermonB 
were  preached  on  the  two  Sundays  preceding  the  meeting. 
On  one  week-day  the  Manchester  dathedral  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  sodety  for  a  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer  for 
the  removal  of  the  national  sin.  Special  addresses,  characterized 
by  much  earnestness  and  vigour,  were  delivered  after  each 
service.  This  is,  we  believe,  tlie  first  time  the  cathedrd  church 
of  any  diocese  has  been  granted  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Thb  obituary  of  the  dosing  weeks  of  the  past  year  indudea 
the  names  of  some  persons  whose  age  alone  would  almost  entitle 
them  to  notice.  The  Bev.  James  Tripp,  rector  of  Spofforth,  has 
been  described  as  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  English  Church. 
He  died  in  his  ninety-third  vear.  Mr.  Tripp  was  an  earnest  evan- 
gelical, and  was  acquainted  with  Thomas  Scott,  the  commen- 
tator, and  other  fothers  of  that  school.  Till  the  last  few  weeks 
of  his  life  he  was  accustomed  to  spend  many  hours  daily  in  the 
saddle,  unattended,  in  parochial  visitation,  constantly  prenchud, 
and  attended  to  all  the  afEairs  of  his  diaige.  The  Bight  Bev. 
James  Chapman,  first  Bishop  of  Cdombo,  Ceylon,  but  who 
retired  from  that  post  in  1861,  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 
The  Bev.  Arthur  Bawson  Ashwell,  Canon  Besidentiaiy  of 
Chichester  CatJbedral,  and  principal  of  Chichester  Theological 
College,  who  was  considered  an  able  writer,  was  cut  off  at  the 
age  of  fifty-four.  The  Bev.  Dr.  James  Fleming,  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years  minister  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
Kentish  Town,  expired  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  Mr.  John 
Bemington  IdiilBy  a  man  of  high  personal  obaiacter  and  public 
spirit,  and  of  large  fortune,  died  in  his  eighty-second  year. 
Before  he  was  laid  aside  by  age,  he  was  a  leader  in  the  Congxega- 
tional  body,  and  throughout  his  life  hia  gifts  to  religious  and 
charitable  objects  were  laige  and  numerous.  Nor  must  we  omit 
to  mention  the  removal  of  Miss  Cedl,  daughter  of  the  well-known 
Bev.  Bichard  Cecil,  in  the  98th  year  of  her  age.  Miss  Osiheiine 
C^il,  who  edited  her  fother's  worjf»;48jtill  living,  aged  nearly 
ninety.  -  -  ^ 
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O  DAT  MOST  CALM,  MOST  BUGKT  !  .    .    . 
TRB  WSCK  WBRB  dark  BUT  FOR  THY  LIGHT,- If fritti. 
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MABTHA'S  VINEYABD. 

BT  TBI  LATE  FBANGU  BROWNS. 
CHAPTER  I. 

'T'HB  beautiful  island  lying  off  the  sonthern  coast 

-■-      of  Hassaohtuetts,  and  known  as  Martha's  Vine- 

ywi,    a    name    unacooTinted    for    by   history  or 

tradition,  is  now  one  of  the  most  popular  places  of 

'O.   lMi.->FBBUABT  7.  IBM. 


health  resort  in  all  the  New  England  States,  llithor 
the  inhabitants  of  busy  port  and  crowded  town  come 
by  thousands  to  spend  their  summer  holidays,  and 
take  part  in  those  great  camp-meetings  thnt  are 
anniiflJly  held  there  in  the  days  of  August.  Few  of 
the  generation  that  frequent  its  splendid  hotels, 
dwell  in  its  city  of  summer  houses,  or  lodge  in  the 
encampments  of  the  several  religious  sects  that  have 
set  up  their  tabernacles  there,  can  imagine  how  differ- 
ent was  the  material  and  social  aspect  of  the  island 
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at  the  time  of  our  narrative,  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  The  scenery  then  varied  between 
ancient  woods,  rustic  hamlets,  and  pastoral  farms. 
The  woods  afforded  game  for  the  hunter  and  fuel 
for  the  winter  fire.  In  the  hamlets  and  farms  the 
descendants  of  Puritan  emigrants  lived  in  the  sober 
fashion  of  their  ancestors,  untroubled  by  the  vanities 
or  vexations  of  the  world. 

The  red  man  yet  reckoned  his  thousands  in  the 
land,  but  just  dealings  and  a  good  local  govern- 
ment had  made  him  the  fellow-subject  and  friendly 
neighbour  of  the  white  colonist,  who  therefore  had 
no  Indian  massacres  to  fear.  Zealous  and  laborious 
missionaries  had  carried  the  Gospel  to  his  wigwams, 
and  most  of  the  tribes  were  gathered  into  Christian 
communities,  with  places  of  worship  and  preachera 
of  their  own.  The  towns  were  few,  and  little  better 
than  viDages;  but  they  haxl  their  ministers  and 
meeting-houses,  well  esteemed  and  carefully  pro- 
vided for,  their  municipal  regolations  clearly  laid 
down,  their  civic  officers  duly  elected,  and  English 
laws  and  liberty  as  they  then  existed  no  less 
strictly  observed  and  maintained  than  in  the  most 
flourishing  cities  of  the  mainland. 

The  little  trade  the  island  had  was  almost  con- 
fined to  Edgar  Town,  its  metro^wlis,  and  then  a 
place  of  some  importance,  though  now  dwindled 
down  to  the  village  of  Edgarton.  It  was  an  un- 
equally built  and  long-drawn  town ;  the  commercial 
end  straggled  along  the  harbour  towards  that  part 
of  the  coast  where  Greenland  whales  were  wont  to 
be  stranded  in  those  days,  a  souroo  of  profit  and 
distinction  also  to  the  townsmen,  some  one  of  whom 
was  annually  elected,  after  a  stout  contest,  to  the 
•  ofiice  of  whale  cutter.  The  genteel  end  stretched 
away  in  an  opposite  direction,  its  homely,  comfortable 
houses  inter*jpersed  with  gardens,  orchards,  and 
fields.  The  rank  and  fashion  of  Martha's  Vineyard 
had  their  dwellings  there,  and  among  them  was  the 
residence  of  Colonel  Markwell  Mayhew. 

The  colonel  could  boast  a  truly  noble  pedigree, 
being  descended  from  that  merchant  of  Houttiampton 
who,  in  the  days  of -.the  first  Oharlos,  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  Vineyard,  as  it  was  then  and  has  since 
been  called  for  brevity,  and  planted  the  first 
English  colony  there. 

A  man  of  blessed  memory,  whose  long  life  was 
spent  in  the  service  of  God  and  man,  ho  had  taught 
whito  men  to  live  in  peace  and  good  neighbourhood 
jvith  their  red-skinned  brethren,  himself  preached 
the  faith  he  practised  among  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
became  the  progenitor  of  a  family  that  reckoned 
among  its  members  six  suocessive  generations  of 
able  and  devoted  ministers,  still  remembered  as  the 
venerable  Mayhews. 

His  great-grandson,  Markwell,  was  chief  of  the 
island  authorities,  and  worthy  of  the  stodk  from 
whence  he  came.  A  pious  Christian  of  tho  old 
l?uritan  type,  a  gentleman  in  manner  and  feelings, 
a  leader  on  whose  prudence  and  spirit  the  island 
men  could  rely  in  all  times  of  danger,  though  some- 
what advanced  in  life,  and  little  experienced  in 
camp  or  garrison.  His  military  title  was  conferred 
by  a  commission  from  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
which,  among  other  assignments  of  power  and  trust, 
gave  him  the  command  of  all  the  militia  in  the 
islands  constituting  Duke's  county,  of  which 
Martha's  Vineyard  was  the  principal;  and  be  it 
remembered  that  tho  stiid  force  not  only  cunsiHtod 


of  the  respectable  and  well-to-do  inhabitants,  but 
formed  the  chief  defence  and  dependence  of  every 
Amierican  town  and  province  at  the  time. 

The  colonel's  mansion  had  much  the  appearance 
of  an  old-feshioned  English  farmhouse,  broad  built, 
of  two  low  storeys,  with  high  pitched  roof  and 
pointed  gables.  Though  reckoned  in  the  town, 
it  stood  alone  in  the  midst  of  meadow  land,  where 
cattle  grazed  all  the  summer.  The  back  premises 
were  shaded  by  an  extensive  orchard,  and  beyond 
that,  a  grove  of  stately  trees  grew  down  to  the 
beach  of  one  of  tho  numerous  bays  that  on  every 
side  indented  the  island  shore.  A  family  of  ten 
children  had  been  bom  in  that  house,  and  brought 
up  to  man  and  woman's  estate ;  but'one  after  another 
had  married  and  gone  away  to  houses  of  their  own, 
as  the  young  birds  build  new  nests  for  themselves, 
till  none  remained  in  the  old  home  but  the  parent 
pair  and  two  of  their  children,  Markwell,  named 
after  his  father,  but  commonly  called  Mark,  and 
Marian,  the  youngest  of  their  girls. 

The  colonel  and  his  vdfe  were  children  of  the 
same  year.  Almost  half  a  century  had  passed  since 
their  wedding  day,  and  they  had  passed  the  three- 
score and  ten  mentioned  by  the  psalmist  as  the 
ordinary  limit  of  human  life ;  yet  both  were  hale 
and  strong,  and,  as  the  townspeople  said,  likely  to 
last  for  many  a  winter. 

The  observation  was  never  made  without  a  wish 
that  it  might  be  so.  Few  were  more  respected  by 
all  who  knew  them  than  the  pair,  few  bettor  de- 
sers'^ed  respect  for  blamelessness  of  life  and  courtesy 
of  mariner ;  yet  that  branch  of  the  Mayhews,  like 
the  rest  of  mankind,  were  not  without  their  failings. 
Both  of  Puritan  descent  and  education,  their  cha- 
racters were  oast  in  the  ancestral  mould ;  sincerely 
pious,  and  scrupulously  conscientious,  they  would 
nave  maintained  what  seemed  to  them  right  in 
principle  or  practice  at  any  hazard,  but  their  re- 
stricted views  made  weighty  matters  of  things  in- 
different, and  their  habits  of  thought  allowed  no 
place  to  anything  that  was  not  grave  and  serious. 

Their  house  was  soberly  kept  when  young  voices 
were  heard  within  .  its  walls,  and  young  faces 
gathered  round  its  board  and  hearth;  music  or 
merriment  were  forbidden  things,  family  festivals 
were  of  rare  occurrence,  and  holidays  were  few  and 
far  between.  Fortunately  for  domestic  peace,  and 
perhaps  for  themselves,  the  children  partook  more 
or  less  of  the  parental  character.  Their  hands  and 
heads  were  equally  employed,  the  one  in  useful 
industry,  the  other  on  serious  subjects,  and  there 
was  no  time  for  ennui  in  a  house  so  well  inhabited ; 
but  now  that  the  young  had  scattered  away,  and 
the  old  had  so  far  advanced  into  the  evening 
shadows  of  life,  the  Mayhew^'  dwelling  was  some- 
what dull  and  cheerless. 

It  did  not  seem  so  to  their  son  Mark,  a  tall  young 
man  with  dark  hair,  of  good  figure  and  face,  that 
interested  more  by  its  expression  of  earnest  and 
elevated  thought  than  by  any  beauty  of  form  or 
feature.  Serious  and  sober-minded  as  his  parents, 
Mark  was  of  a  less  rigid  and  more  liberal  mind ;  his 
charity  was  of  the  sort  that  never  faileth,  his  nature 
was  ardent  and  enthusiastic,  and  his  energies  and 
hopes  went  out  on  paths  beyond  the  ordinary  pur- 
suits of  youth.  At  an  age  when  his  brothers  had 
been  dreaming  of  loving  partners  and  happy  homes, 
and  liuving  their  droams  fulfillpd  in  w^lditigs  and 
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new  Lousekeeping — wlien  they  were  beginning  the 
>vorld  in  their  respective  ways  and  becoming  heads 
of  &milie6 — ^he  was  preparing  himself  for  the  ministry 
by  those  private  studies  in  theology  which  his  people 
coiuddered  more  requisite  for  the  sacred  calling  than 
any  collegiate  oourse.  Mark  was  still  studying  at 
home,  imder  the  direction  of  bis  uncle,  the  notable 
Expmenoe  Mayhew,  then  an  aged  minister,  and  yet 
celebrated  in  the  records  of  the  Vineyard  for  his 
part  in  the  good  work  which  his  nephew  hoped  to 
imish;  for  Mark's  chief  aspiration  was  to  preach 
the  Gospel  among  the  heathen  tribes  of  red  men, 
to  whose  conversion  he  was  devoted  heart  and  soul. 

There  was  another  in  that  diminished  bousehold 
to  whom  its  sombre  atmosphere  was  less  congenial. 
Marian,  the  youngest  of  Ck)lonel  Mayhew's  children, 
bore  little  resemblance  to  her  nine  predecessors. 
Her  cheek  had  a  wftened  bloom,  her  features  and 
figure  a  symmetrical  elegance  unknown  to  the 
ruddy  and  robust  family;  there  was  a  laughing 
light  in  her  blue  eyes  not  to  be  seen  in  their  sedate 
faces,  and  her  lustrous  yellow  hair,  always  inclined 
to  flow  down  in  curls,  coold  never  be  as  smoothly 
braided  as  the  dark  auburn  locks  of  her  sisters. 
The  form  of  her  character  resembled  theirs  still 
less ;  endowed  with  a  lively  fancy,  a  ready  wit,  and 
nnfftiling  spirits,  Marian  would  have  rejoiceid  in 
these  innocent  amusements  and  scenes  of  social 
pleasure  which  were  practically  barred  out  of  life 
among  her  people.  The  girl  did  not  repine  at  that ; 
she  had  been  brought  up  to  think  they  were  in  the 
right,  and  tried  to  think  so  still,  for  her  disposition 
was  gentle,  dutiful,  and  affectionate,  but  in  the 
home  where  so  many  brothers  and  sisters  had  left 
her,  Marian  could  not  help  feeling  lonely  and  com- 
panionless.  Between  her  father  and  mother's  old 
age  and  her  blooming  youth,  time  had  made  a 
chasm  not  to  be  bridged  over  in  this  world.  Mark, 
though  bat  a  few  years  her  senior,  was  still  farther 
separated  &om  her  by  his  early  gravity  of  thought, 
his  theological  studies,  and  his  absorbing  schemes  of 
Indian  conversion. 

The  s^ise  of  an  abiding  evil  is  apt  to  come  upon 
iu  at  intervals.  Marian  found  herself  particularly 
solitary  one  summer  afternoon.  Her  father  and 
mother  had  fallen  asleep  in  their  rocking-chairs; 
Mark  was  in  his  own  room  reading  deep  divinity ; 
DoFcas  and  Deborah,  the  two  helps  who  had  been 
with  the  Mayhews  above  twenty  years,  were  doz- 
ing over  their  spinning-wheels.  Taking  a  little 
basket  in  which  she  was  accustomed  to  gather  wild 
flowers,  Marian  slipped  out  of  the  silent  house  for 
a  ramble  in  the  grove  beside  the  bay.  It  was  one 
of  her  resources  to  while  away  the  lonely  hours,  and 
a  pleasanter  place  could  not  be  found  for  the 
purpose. 

A  soft  breeze,  laden  with  the  scents  of  land  and 
sea,  played  among  the  leaves  that  made  the  daylight 
dim  with  their  multitude.  Summer  insects  hummed, 
and  summer  flowers  were  blooming 'among  the  grass 
that  grew  thick  about  the  roots  of  the  old  trees.  The 
feilenoe  of  afternoon  had  fallen  on  the  woodland 
songsters,  but  a  dreamy  music  of  the  incoming  tide 
came  up  from  the  unfrequented  bay ;  and  there  were 
signs  of  life  upon  its  waters,  for  as  Marian  drew 
nearer,  the  perceived  a  small  boat  rowed  by  a 
bingle  fisherman  speeding  to  the  shore  on  which 
fah«»  iitood. 
The  unwonted  sight  of  boat  or  man    in  that 


solitary  place  struck  the  girl  with  such  surpiise 
that  she  dropped  her  basket,  wild  flowers  and  all, 
which,  rebounding  from  the  sand,  rolled  to  the 
water's  edge.  Before  she  oouM  got  near  enough 
to  recover  it,  the  fisherman  with  one  stroke  of  the 
oar  brought  his  boat  to  the  beach ;  and  springing 
lightly  from  it,  picked  up  the  basket,  and  presenting 
it  to  her  with  a  bow  that  might  have  suited  the 
court  of  France,  said,  "Permit  me,  madam,  the 
pleasure  of  doing  you  even  so  small  a  service." 

He  wore  a  coarse  woollen  shirt  and  nether  gar- 
ments of  canvas,  the  usual  summer  trim  of  fisher- 
men on  that  coast,  but  his  appearance  would  have 
attracted  attention  in  any  dress. 

In  face  and  figuro  he  was  a  faultless  specimen  of 
manly  beauty,  middle-sized,  well  proportioned,  and 
though  belonging  to  the  slender  rather  than  the 
sturdy  typo,  had  such  a  look  of  muscular  strength 
and  activity,  as  would  have  made  him  a  dangerous 
antagonist  for  larger  men.  His  black  hair  was  a 
mass  of  clustering  curls,  without  parting  or  arrange- 
ment, as  befitted  his  fishing  garb ;  his  complexion 
was  deeply  and  richly  dark,  telling  of  southern 
European,  rather  than  American  blood;  he  spoke 
with  a  slightly  forei<]:n  accent,  but  the  most  remark- 
able thing  about  him  was  an  air  of  distinction, 
almost  of  command,  which  no  external  circum- 
stances could  diminish  or  increase. 

His  days  had  not  been  passed  in  catching  cod  or 
herrings ;  little  as  she  knew  of  the  world,  Marian 
came  at  once  to  that  conclusion.  As  he  stood  on 
the  shore  inquiring  the  way  to  Vineyard  Haven,  to 
Tisbury,  Chilmark,  and  other  notable  places  on  the 
island  where  he  appeared  to  have  business,  protest- 
ing that  he  was  an  unfortunate  stranger  quite  out 
of  his  reckoning,  and  offering  the  most  polite  apolo 
gies  for  troubling  a  lady  to  direct  him,  the  ease 
and  elegance  of  his  speech  and  manner,  so  unlike 
anything  to  be  met  with  among  the  plainspoken 
and  austere  people  of  her  kindred,  impressed  and 
almost  charmed  the  gentle  girl.  Another  moment 
and  the  speU  was  broken.  "While  he  stood  conversing 
with  his  fisherman's  cap  in  hand,  in  a  half-bowing 
attitude  and  his  eyes  cast  on  the  ground  as  if  com- 
pletely subdued  by  her  conquering  presence,  Marian 
.  could  have  believed  that  he  was  the  most  courteous 
and  conscientious  man  in  existence;  but  a  sudden 
impulse  made  him  look  up,  and  his  black  eyes  had 
such  a  fierce  and  lawless  fire  in  them,  that  the  girl 
involuntarily  turned  from  him  and  hastened  up  thf 
grove.  He  moved  a  few  steps  after  her,  and  said  soma 
thing  which  sho  could  not  catch,  then  suddenly 
checking  himself  returned  to  his  boat  looking  very 
much  disconcerted,  pushed  it  off  immediately,  and 
Marian  saw  him  rowing  down  the  bay,  as  she  gained 
the  rising  ground  at  the  gate  of  her  father's 
orchard. 

"  What  a  country  hoyden  he  will  think  me,"  the 
girl  said  to  herself,  blushing  with  shame  at  her  sudden 
flight,  which  now  seemed  unaccountably  foolish,  "  to 
start  away  in  that  manner." 

Then  arose  the  question.  How  came  a  man  of  his 
appearance  and  manner  to  follow  such  a  calling  ? 

liomances  were  proscribed  things  in  Puritan 
houses — no  great  loss  to  them,  perhaps — but  Marian 
had  heard  of  princes  in  disguise,  and  the  mystery 
took  hold  on  her  imagination.  Knowing  in  whal 
an  austere  light  they  would  regard  it,  she  shrank 
from  mentioning  the  adventure  to  any  of  her  family , 
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and  similar  causes  of  reticence  are  among  the  perils 
of  3'outh.  Yet  it  was  the  mystery,  and  not  the  man, 
that  interested  her.  Curiosity  made  her  wish  to  know 
more  about  the  remarkable  fisherman,  but  a  feeling  of 
undefinable  dread,  akin  to  that  which  impelled  her 
to  fly  his  presence,  warned  the  girl  against  closer 
acquaintance,  and  made  her  avoid  the  shores  of  the 
lonely  bay. 


HINDOO  SAOBIFICBS. 

THE  idolatrous  systems  of  nearly  every  nation 
show  that  there  is  truth  atfiid  error,  and  light 
amid  the  darkness;  and  the  diligent  search  that 
some  of  the  Hindoo  sages  made  to  find  the  truth  is 
one  01  the  saddest  pictures  in  human  history.  The 
'expression,  "Oh  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find 
Him  1  that  I  might  come  even  to  his  seat !  "  burst 
from  other  lips  than  those  of  him  who  dwelt  in  the 
land  of  Uz.  Amongst  the  aborigines  now  driven  to 
the  forests  as  well  as  the  Braliminical  raoes,  there  is 
evidence  which  cannot  be  mistaken  that  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  creation  of  man — his  temptation  and 
fall,  the  flood,  and  the  necessity  of  sacrifice — was 
known  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  Canaan  and 
patriarchal  life.  Both  the  Hindoos  and  the 
Buddhists  give  ten  as  the  number  of  the  command- 
mente;^  The  Hindoos  divide  the  world  into  four 
periods:  the  first  age  was  the 'purest;  men  were 
giants  in  those  days,  and  lived  for  a  thousand  years. 
In  the  last  dispensation,  man's  years  are  to  be  few 
and  his  stature  small,  and  when  the  cup  of  iniquity 
is  fuTj,  the  rider  upon  the  **  white  hwse,"  the  last  of 
the  incarnations,  will  come  and  wul  destroy  the 
wicked,  and  bring  on  a  reign  of  righteousness  and 
peace. 

In  this  paper  we  purpose  giving  some  account  of 
the  Hindoo  notions  of  sacrifices,  and.  it  will  be  seen 
how  miuch  they  resemble  the  practices  of  the  Jews. 
The  necessity  for  propitiation  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  Hindoo  ceremonial.  Without  an  offering,  the 
worshippers  very  rarely  enter  the  temple,  for  ihe 
idea  of  giving  before  receiving  seenis  to  have 
entered  all  their  forms  of  worship.  In  the  Ganjam 
Zillah  a  few  miles  from  the  east  coast  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  there  is  an  annual  festival  of  some  interest. 
The  temple  is  built  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  and 
is  invariably  called  "  the  Mount  of  Salvation."  It 
stands  amid  a  fertile  plain,  and  commands  an 
extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  Moun- 
tain-tops have  ever  been  favourite  spots  for  Hindoo 
temples,  and  some  of  them  are  so  conspicuous,  that 
they  look  like  the  castles  of  the  nobles  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ehine.  The  Hindoo  festivals,  like  the  Jewish, 
are  all  regulated  by  the  age  of  the  moon.  The 
shepherds  generally  bring  their  flocks  a  day  or  two 
before  the  arrival  of  the  worshippers,  and  as  the 
early  morning  is  considered  the  most  propitious  time 
for  worship,  the  pilgrim  bands  generally  arrive  on 
the  previous  night.  There  is  no  caravanserai,  and 
little  shelter  of  any  kind,  so  that  should  a  storm 
come  on,  which  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  the 
women  and  children  are  reduced  to  a  pitiable  plight ; 
but  their  devotion  is  so  strong  that  it  is  always 
<.\qual  to  any  emergency.  The  shepherds,  in  their 
greed  of  gain,  are  very  much  like  those  who  brought 


their  flocks  to  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  passo^^er. 
Every  animal  is  of  the  male  kind,  and  those  of  a 
year  old  are  almost  invariably  chosen,  and  especial 
care  is  taken  to  find  those  without  blemish.  When 
the  price  is  paid  the  victim  is  taken  to  the  stream  of 
the  river,  where  every  impurity  is  most  carefully 
washed  away.  It  is  then  anointed  with  oil  and 
vermilion,  and  when  the  family  is  ready,  the 
patriarch  of  the  household  places  the  animal  across 
nis  shoulder,  and  they  aU  follow  in  train.  As  we 
have  watched  the  ascent  of  these  families  in  the 
early  spring  morning,  we  have  felt  that  we  needed 
no  comment  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the 
seed  of  Jacob  went  up  to  the  hill  of  the  Lord. 

Sons  are  still  considered  the  strength  and  stay  of 
all  Eastern  households.  Hindoo  law  would  give 
no  legal  right  or  inheritance  to  a  widow.  British 
power  could  stamp  out  the  fire  of  the  suttee,  but 
however  omnipotent  British  law  might  be,  it  oonld 
not  give  woman  the  position  which  she  has  in  more 
civilized  lands.  If  there  be  no  male  issue,  or  a  eon 
be  not  adopted  during  the  husband's  life,  the  widow 
is  reduced  to  a  position  which  is  worse  even  than 
death.  The  Sanscrit  word  for  son,  p^ra^  is  literally 
"  a  saviour  from  hell,"  and  if  there  be  no  son  to  per- 
form the  funeral  rites,  there  can  be  no  repose  for  the 
household  in  the  world  to  come. 

The  greatest  reproach  you  can  heap  upon  a  man's 
head  is  to  tell  him  he  is  without  anyone  to  perpetuate 
his  name ;  and  it  was  the  fear  of  this  that  led  to 
certain  concessions  being  made  in  Jewish  law,  which 
would  seem  strange  to  us  in  these  modem  times. 

At  this  festival  on  "the  Mount  of  Salvation" 
prayers  for  sons  are  the  most  frequent  and  earnest 
of  all. 

Very  many  of  the  sacrifices  are  sacrifices  of  thanks- 
giving, for,  like  Hannah,  many  a  mother  brings  her 
little  Samuel  tQ  present  him  at  the  temple,  and  almost, 
if  not  quite,  in  the  language  of  the  wife  of  Elkanah, 
she  says,  "  For  this  cuild  I  prayed ;  and  the  Lord 
hath  given  me  my  petition  which  I  asked  of  Him : 
therefore  also  I  have  lent  him  to  the  Lord ;  as  long 
as  he  liveth  he  shall  be  lent  to  the  Lord." 

On  their  return  from  the  mount  the  headless 
animal — the  head  is  taken  by  the  officiating  priest  as 
his  perquisite — is  brought  down  to  the  plain,  skinned, 
roasted  and  eaten.  More  than  once  we  have  seen 
Brahmins  eat  the  flesh  of  the  victim,  and  have  re- 
monstrated with  them  for  the  violation  of  their  own 
ceremonial  law,  which  forbids  flesh  for  food;  but 
they  have  invariably  replied,  **  Except  we  eat  the 
flesh  of  the  sacrifice  there  can  be  no  virtue  in  the 
offering." 

There  is  another  sacrifice  even  more  significant. 
On  one  of  the  many  islands  that  stud  the  Ohilka  lake 
in  Southern  Orissa,  there  is  a  rude  tempte  where 
living  sacrifices  are  offered.  Here  the  animal  is  never 
slain.  The  worshipper  presents  his  victim  to  the 
goddess,  and  after  a  confession  of  sin,  he  says,  *'  0 
goddess,  this  sacrifice  I  offer  to  thee.  I  take  not  its 
blood,  but  wherever  it  may  wander,  or  whatever 
its  condition,  it  is  thine,  in  life,  and  death,  and  for 
ever  thine."  So  sacred  are  these  animals  in  native 
estimation,  that  it  would  be  considered  the  grossest 
sacrilege  for  any  one  to  molest  them,  or  take  them 
away.  In  this  sacrifice  we  have  something  like 
the  offe;ring  of  the  scapegoat ;  and  in  Eome  measure 
it  explains  the  apostles  request  to  the  Komans:  ''I 
beseech  you  therefore  by  the  merries  of  Gbd,  that  ye 
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present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable 
unto  God,  which  is  your  reasonable  service." 

Amongst  one  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  wo  saw  a 
sacrifice  which  looked  very  sauch  like  the  passover. 
The  animal  was  a  kid.  The  sacrifice  was  a  house- 
hold one ;  beside  the  priest  the  members  of  the  family 
only  were  present.  The  little  victim,  after  being 
carefully  washed  at  the  mountain  stream,  was  led 
to  the  stake,  and  the  head  severed  at  one  blow.  The 
housewife  stood  by  with  a  vessel  in  her  hand  to 
catch  the  blood,  and,  after  mingling  it  with  flour, 
beameared  the  door  and  door-posts,  and  the  walls 
inside  and  out.  So  startled  were  we  with  this  custom 
that  we  could  not  forbear  asking  the  &;ood  woman  the 
reason  for  this  observance.  Her  reply  was,  "  There 
are  evil  spirits  in  this  region  that  bring  pestilence 
to  our  homes,  blight  to  our  fields,  and  disease,  to  our 
cattle;  but  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  protects  us 
from  their  power."  Not  one  of  these  mountaineers 
could  read,  and  for  centuries  they  had  been  cut  oflF 
from  the  civilisation  of  the  plains.  From  whence 
and  at  what  period  this  idea  of  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifice  came  to  them  the  writer  cannot  divine; 
but  they  must  have  received  it  before  the  Aryan 
races  had  driven  them  from  civilised  life. 

The  Meriah  sacrifice  on  the  hill  tracts  of  Oristo  was 
the  most  painfully  interesting  sacrifice  ever  known 
in  India.  Not  animal  but  human  life  was  considered 
necessary  to  propitiate  Manickosoro,  the  god  of 
battles,  and  Tadoo  Fenoor,  the  god  of  the  earth. 
These  hill  tribes,  or  Khonds,  as  they  are  generally 
called,  were  not  a  vindictive  people,  and  the  rite 
which  has  made  them  so  notorious  was  purely  the 
result  of  religious  conviction.  They  dreaded  the 
wrath  of  their  shapeless  deities — they  never  had 
temples  or  idols — and  that  wrath  could  only  be 
appeased  by  propitiation,  and  that  must  be  human 
blood.  To  obtain  a  supply  of  victims,  there  was  a 
regular  system  of  kidnapping  carried  on  by  a 
separate  tribe  called  Pans.  These  children  when 
purchased  were  carefully  kept,  and  anything  they 
wished  for  was  never  denied ;  they  were,  however, 
carefully  watched,  lest  they  should  make  their  escape. 
On  the  day  of  the  sacrifice  there  was  a  great  company, 
and  one  and  all  would  say,  "  0  Go^  we  offer  this 
sacrifiice  to  you;  give  us  good  crops,  seasons  and 
health,"  after  which,  addressing  the  victim  they 
would  say,  "  We  bought  you  with  a  price,  and  did  not 
seize  you;  now  we  sacrifice  you,  and  no  sin  rests 
upon  us,"  The  government  of  India  determined  at 
all  hazard  and  cost  to  stamp  out  this  practice.  The 
local  knowledge,  philanthropy  and  Christian  spirit 
of  the  men  selected  for  the  object,  eminently  fitted 
them  for  the  task  they  had  to  perform.  Captain, 
afterwards  General,  Campbell,  c.b.,  resolved  never, 
except  under  the  most  provoking  circumstances,  to 
fire  a  single  shot ;  and  though  he  had  with  him  a 
powerful  escort,  he  never  but  once  was  driven  from 
his  purpose.  He  met  the  people  on  their  own  native 
hills,  reasoned  with  them  in  their  own  language, 
and  he  found  that  conciliation  was  not  only  less 
costly,  but  far  more  effectual  than  aU  the  implements 
of  war.  Fifteen  hundred  victims  were  rescued,  and 
two  hundred  of  them  were  placed  in  the  mission 
asylum  in  the  locality.  One  of  them  is  now  a 
native  minister,  and  othei-s  have  been  welcomed  into 
the  Church  of  Christ. 

Some  time  ago  a  considerable  number  of  the  chie& 
and  head  men  came  to  her  Majesty's  representative 


and  begged  that  schools  might  be  established  in 
their  country,  as  was  the  case  in  the  plains.  The 
commissioner  said  this  could  easily  be  done,  provid- 
ing they  would  pay  a  certain  amount  of  the  cost, 
and  recommended  them  to  agree  to  some  self-imposed 
taxation.  After  long  consultation,  they  came  to  the 
decision  that  the  most  feasible  plan  would  be  to  tax 
the  distillers,*who  made  large  profits  and  did  much 
evil.*  Their  proposition  was  at  once  entertained, 
and  this  interesting  fact  was  sent  without  delay  to 
the  viceroy. 

Amongst  these  mountaineers  there  is  a  fine  opening 
for  Christian  work.  Men  of  the  right  stamp  might 
soon  gain  unbounded  influence,  and  the  old  idea  so 
deeply  engraven  upon  the  memories  of  their  ances* 
tors  of  the  necessity  of  propitiation  would  prepare 
them  for  the  missionaries'  story  of  Him  "who  bore 
our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree." 

The  customs  of  the  varied  races  in  Eastern  lands, 
with  their  legends  and  traditions,  furnish  indispu- 
table proof  that  God  has  not  left  himself  without 
witnesses  in  the  history  of  nations  as  well  as  the 
works  of  his  hands.  Time  may  wear  the  writing 
from  the  tables  of  stone,  but  time  never  effaces 
every  trace  of  God's  image  from  the  heart ;  words  do 
not  come  like  atoms  in  the  air,  but  are  the  outcome 
of  conviction  and  fact.  If,  then,  we  find  amid  the 
traditions  and  legends  of  heathen  nations,  words 
descriptive  of  sin,  sacrifices,  rewards,  punishments, 
and  immortality,  we  cannot  but  accept  them  as 
evidence  that  the  Gentiles  who  have  never  received 
the  Sinaitic  law  have  a  law  written  on  their  hearts 
which  makes  them  accountable  in  the  sight  of  God. 

W.  B. 


SNOW-STOBM  ON  OLIVET. 

BT  BKNBT  A.  HABPSB. 

IN  March  1875  I  camped  outside  the  Jaffa  Gate 
at  Jerusalem.  On  a  previous  visit,  a  few 
years  before,  I  had  been  so  impressed  by  the  lovely 
views  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  that  now,  after 
visiting  Sinai,  I  determined  to  go  again,  camp  on 
the  mount,  and  make  studies  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
magnificent  views  of  Moab  and  the  Dead  Sea,  which 
are  to  be  obtained  from  that  locality.  I  have  seen 
many  lands  and  splendid  scenery,  but  I  know  of 
none  so  wonderful,  extensive,  and  impressive  as  the 
views  from  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

The  mount  is  not  an  isolated  hill  like  Tabor,  but  ike 
highest  point  in  a  ridge  of  hills  which  runs  opposite 
to  Jerusalem,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  the  valley  of 
the  Eedron.  Its  character  must  have  greatly  changed 
since  the  time  of  our  Lord's  life  on  earth,  as  we 
know  that  Titus  cut  down  the  olive-trees  to  make 
stages  for  his  rams  and  war  engines ;  it  must,  too,  I 
think,  have  had  Boman  villas,  or  country-houses,  on 
the  side  overlooking  Jerusalem,  as  all  over  that  side 
I  have  found  Boman  mosaics  scattered  about  in  the 
com  lands  or  under  the  olive-trees,  and  in  many  of  the 
rude  walls  separating  the  olive  gardens,  fragments 
of  carved  stono  pillars  and  bits  of  marble  flooring 
are  frequently  to  be  met  with.     They  must  have  been 

*  The  distillers  are  not  Khonds,  but  peopjg^&om  tho  plalii. 
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found  clo«o  by,  or  the  natives  wonld  never  have 
nsed  them,  unhewn  stone  being  so  plentiful  about. 
Wells  and  ciBtemsalso  abound  on  this  side,  and  show 
that  water  was  stored  in  quantity.  Yet  the  side 
overlooking  the  Jordan  valley  and  Wilderness  of 
Judea  must  always  have  been,  as  now,  a  mountain 
desert ;  and  I  eannot  help  thinking  that  that  explains 
why  our  Lord  so  often  went  up  the  Mount  of  Olives 
when  He  was  staying  at  Jerusalem.  In  the  Temple 
or  in  the  town,  his  spirit  would  be  worn  by 
daily  conflict  with  the  haughty  Pharisees,  and  his 
incessant  contact  with  the  sin  or  sorrows  of  the 
people;  and  there,  so  close  to  the  city,  He  wuld 
escape  from  its  noise,  and  in  the  solitude  of  xhose 
hills  commune  with  his  Father  in  heaven,  and  re- 
gird  himself,  as  it  were,  for  the  struggle.  We  know 
from  the  Gospels,  that  "  as  He  was  wont "  He  often 
sought  the  repose  of  Olivet. 

The  mount  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  unique  in  its 
position  in  relation  to  a  large  city ;  in  a  walk  of  half 
an  hour  from  St.  Stephen's  Gate  you  can  ascend  the 
hill  and  pass  to  the  edge  of  a  wild  and  solitary 
mountain  region — ^Nature  quite  alone.  This  fact 
helps  one  to  understand  the  love  our  Lord  had  for  the 
little  village  of  Bethany,  even  apart  from  the  fact 
that  some  of  those  He  most  loved  on  earth  lived 
there.  Bethany  is  on  one  of  the  slopes  of  the  mount, 
and  to  that  also  the  desert  and  solitary  hiUe  come 
close  up,  so  near  to  the  noisy  city — ^noisy  as  it  is 
even  now — and  yet  so  different  in  the  peaceful, 
absolute  repose  that  exists  there. 

I  arrived  late  in  the  evening  after  a  prolonged 
stay  on  the  plain  of  Sharon.  The  night  was  wet, 
with  high  wind.  The  morning  broke  fine,  though 
the  high  wind  continued,  so  I  walked  up  the  mount, 
and  selected  my  camping-ground  close  under  the 
minaret  of  the  mosque  on  3ie  summit.  The  day  grew 
grey  and  wild,  sunset  very  threatening,  so  much  so 
that  I  ordered  trenches  to  be  dug  round  the  tents, 
and  extra  ropes  and  pegs.  At  night-fall  I  heard 
English  voices,  and  fo«nd  two  friends,  a  well- 
known  member  of  Parliament  and  his  nephew,  who, 
hearing  I  was  camped  on  Olivet,  came  to  camp  with 
me.  But  there  was  no  room  for  their  tents  under 
the  mosque,  so  we  found  a  place  at  the  back  of  the 
mount,  with  a  fine  view  of  the  Jordan  valley.  We 
dined  togt)ther,  I  advised  them  to  make  everything 
secure,  and  then  ;I  lefb  for  my  own  tents,  in  the 
night  the  weather  got  worse ;  it  was  not  wise  to  go 
to  bed,  so  I  prepared  all  my  baggage  and  sketches 
for  any  emergency,  and  we  all  had  enough  to  do 
hammering  in  the  tent  pegs,  securing  ropes,  and  so 
forth.  On  Good  Friday  morning  the  sunrise  was  very 
fine,  but  angry ;  rain  soon  came  on.  My  friends,  like 
myself,  had  had  no  rest.  Well  clad  in  our  mackin- 
toshes, my  younger  friend  and  myself  determined  to 
walk  over  Mount  Scopus,  to  see  the  fine  effects. 

The  Moab  mountains  looked  almost  black  in  dark 
purple ;  the  Dead  Sea  a  yellow  white.  From  time 
to  time  wild  drifts  of  storm  swept  up  the  Jordan 
valley,  and  all  was  lost  to  view.  The  rain  changed  to 
hail,  the  wind  blowing  in  furious  gusts.  Vivid  forked 
lightning  fell  from  the  upper  clouds,  rose-coloured 
flashes  of  sheet  lightning  ran  along  the  ground,  and 
lighted  up  the  landscape.  Otherwise  the  darkness 
would  have  been  profound.  The  hail  was  cubical,  and 
of  great  size ;  the  fury  of  the  wind  did  not  allow  it 
to  remain  on  the  ground,  but  swept  it  up  again  in 
wreaths  of  ice — and,  through  all,  the  awful  thunder. 


To  face  the  storm  was  impossible ;  we  crept  rito  a 
cave  or  tomb,  and  then  we  could  not  help  saying, 
"  Now  we  can  understand  the  full  meaning  of  the 
Psalmist's  worda:  'He  casteth  forth  His  ice  like 
morsels ;  who  is  able  to  abide  His  froet  ? ' "  From  our 
shelter  we  had  a  good  view  of  the  country;  the 
effects  were  truly  appalling.  Then  came  a  slight  lull, 
and  we  hurried  back  to  my  friend's  camp  to  find  all 
the  tents  but  one  down,  that  one  rent ;  his  servants 
frightened  out  of  their  senses.  His  forester,  a  tall 
powerful  Scotchman,  whom  I  had  known  years 
before  as  a  most  daring  and  untiring  deer-stalker,  sat 
cowering  under  a  rock,  bareheaded.  He  was  para- 
lyzed with  terror;  and  when  I  went  to  him  to 
reassure  him,  he  said,  "  Oh,  sir,  it's  just  the  end  of 
the  world."  Poor  fellow!  He  told  me  afterwards  he 
knew  he  should  not  live  to  get  over  the  fright,  and 
I  heard  that  he  died  soon  after  his  return  to  England. 

They  all  took  shelter  under  the  rock,  and  I  turned 
to  seek  my  own  camp.  Hail  and  lightning  were  again 
sweeping  over  the  hill-top ;  it  was  difficult  to  make 
one's  way;  my  tents  were  ^own, menjin  a  panic; 
they  implored  me  to  enter  the  mosque,  or  I  should 
be  killed.  My  man  Michael  had  by  good  fortune 
persuaded  the  sheikh  to  give  me  a  room  in  the 
building.  After  some  effort  my  men  were  encouraged 
to  get  the  most  valuable  things  from  under  the  tents. 
Snow  now  began  to  fall  heavily,  then  again  I  sought 
my  friends  to  make  them  share  my  shelter ;  we  all 
got  safely  into  the  little  room.  It  was  about  ten  feet 
square,  a  stone  floor,  lattice  windows,  lattice  door, 
no  glass,  a  domed  roof,  no  fireplace  or  means  of 
warming,  whitewashed  waUs,  with  rude  decorations 
of  rose  bushes  painted  on  the  whitewash ;  it  was,  in 
fact,  the  "  hareem  "  of  the  head  priest-^his  own  par- 
ticular room.  The  kind  fellow  gave  my  friends 
another  smaller  room  for  them  to  sleep  in.  We  sat 
up  till  a  late  hour,  as  the  storm  was  so  awfiil.  Near 
midnight  a  strange  heaving,  rocking  sensation  sent 
us  all  into  the  open  courtyard;  we  thought  everything 
was  coming  down.  It  was  a  shock  of  earthquake. 
Worn  out  at  last,  I  threw  myself  on  my  camp-bed  and 
slept  a  little,  but  woke  bitterly  oold ;  the  snow  had 
drifted  through  the  lattice  in  window  and  door,  had 
covered  the  lower  part  of  my  blankets,  and  was 
melting. 

Next  day,  the  snow  still  falling  thickly,  the 
sheikh,  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  gave  ns  a 
larger  room,  the  grand  "  hareem"  in  fact.  It  had  a 
pointed  arched  roof,  sides  decorated  with  represen- 
tations of  flowera  in  pots,  recesses  in  the  wali» — in 
those  the  beds  of  his  wives  were  rolled  up,  their 
looking-glasses  still  hanging  on  the  wall,  a  number 
of  fine  showy  glass  ornaments  were  put  by  in  the 
recesses.  Where  the  ladies  went  to  we  never  could 
discover.  We  made  ourselves  very  happy,  and  full 
of  thankfulness  to  get  such  shelter.  Our  men  were 
quartered  in  the  mosque  itself;  that  was  full  of 
windows  and  no  glass,  and  so  was  very  cold,  but  it 
gave  them  shelter. 

Anxious  to  study  the  eflfiBCts,  I  spent  the  greater 
part  of  each  day  in  the  minaret.  They  were 
wonderful  indeed:  Jerusalem  white,  though  the 
upright  walls  were  dirty  orange;  the  Bethlehem 
hills  covered,  so  also  "  Herod's  Mountain ;"  those 
over  Engedi  had  no  snow ;  the  Moab  mountains  were 
covered  some  distance  down.  In  the  foreground  the 
olives  on  Olivet  were  bowed  down,  and  all  the  ground 
white.    The  effects  varied.    AJjpg  or  mist  came 
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up  with  blinding  snow,  and  Jerufialem  was  quite  lost  ^ 
to  fligbt  Then  through  the  rifts  of  the  storm  one 
saw  the  Moab  monntams,  pink  and  red,  with  the 
evening  sunlight  on  their  sides  and  ba^e,  the  Dead 
Sen  a  deep  blue ;  then,  agnin,  all  was  lost  in  storm 
and  ni|rht.  On  Satnrdrtv  and  Efistor  Sunday,  there 
was  still  snow :  the  trackways  feet  d<JOp  with  drift. 
It  was  impoteible  to  get  away  to  Jerusalem,  and  the 
experience  was  8o  wonder ftil  we  wished  to  see  the 
end.  The  emow  began  to  thaw,  and  the  water  poured 
tbrongh  the  roof  of  our  roolns. 

Prom  the  top  of  the  minaret  one  looked  down  on 
tbe  little  village  near  the  mosque.  All  the  fellahin 
were  on  the  roofs  of  their  houses,  clearing  away 
the  snow,  howling  and  shouting  as  Arabs  do  when 
excited.  The  women  below  were  indulging  in  their 
wild  howl,  half  cry,  half  scream ;  the  children  were 
crying,  dogs  barking,  cocks  crowing,  the  wind  was 
howling,  and  snow  falling ;  while  every  now  and  then 
came  up  the  sound  of  church  bells  from  Jernsalem, 
telling  of  the  commemoration  of  that  day,  when  our 
Lord,  ''  led  captivity  captive,  and  broke  the  bonds 
ofdeatk" 

A  day  or  two  more  the  snow  was  sufficiently 
melted,  and  we  got  down  to  Jerusalem.  A  kind 
friend  invited  us  to  ^'camp"  in  his  house,  outside 
the   walls.     People  had    oeen  anxious    about  us. 


So  we  quitted  Olivet,  with  hearty  handshaking 
with  our  friend  the  sheikh,  and  something  sub- 
stantial to  remember  us  by,  he  giving  me  a  holy 
ring  from  Mecca,  and  an  earnest  hope  that  next 
time  I  oame  there,  by  the  "  blessing  of  Allah,"  we 
should  have  better  weather.  He  said  he  had  lived 
there  thirty  years,  and  never  known  such  a  time. 
He  was  a  true  friend  and  acted  a  Christian's  part. 
There  is  a  Homan  Catholic  house  on  Olivet,  but  no 
offer  of  shelter  came  from  them,  though  they  could 
see  our  plight. 

It  has  often  been  said  by  those  looking  over  my 
studies,  "Now  we  can  understand  why  Peter 
wished  to  warm  himself  at  a  fire ; "  anyone  will 
understand  how  g>ad  I  was  to  see  a  fire  again.  I 
was  detained  in  Jerusalem  some  time,  rain  coming 
after  the  snow;  when  I  did  go  north,  the  roads 
were  either  knee-deep  in  mud,  or  simple  water- 
courses. One  lived  in  mackintosh,  the  umbrella  was 
up  in  the  tent,  and  at  night  so  arranged  over  the 
bed  that  the  head  was  kept  dry.  Such  were  some 
of  the  trials  of  painting  from  nature  in  Palestine.* 

*  The  froniispieoe  shows  the  stuninit  of  OliTet ;  the  buried 
tents  wrro  just  over  the  wall  at  the  foot  of  the  minaret  The 
picture,  is  amply  a  redaoed  oc^y  of  a  larger  one  taken  on  the 
spot  liurlug  one  of  the  ptMBM  in  the  storm. 


ANNA  QUBNET,  OP  NORTH   KEPPS. 


TETE  readers  of  the  interesting  memoir  of  Sir 
Fowell  Buxton  "will  remember  some  few  scat- 
tered allusions  (her  own  desire  prevented  their 
being  more  numerous)  to  a  cousin  and  friend  who  was 
among  his  princijMtl  helpers  in  his  labours  of  love 
foT  Africa.  That  oousin  was  Anna  Gumey,  daughter 
of  Richard  Gumey. 

In  her  early  infancy  the  accident  took  place — it 
was  believed  to  be  a  concealed  fall  in  the  nursery — 
which  crippled  her  for  life,  by  occasioning  a  perma- 
nent weakness  in  the  ankles,  so  that  she  was  not  only 
totally  incapable  of  walking,  or  of  standing  unsup- 
ported, but  could  only  sit  upright  with  the  aid  of  irons. 
This  trial,  which  would  have  crushed  and  discouraged 
many  children,  seems  only  to  have  had  the  effect  of 
farther  stimulating  her  extraordinary  energy  and 
resolution.  She  moved  about  in  a  self-propelling 
wheeled  chair  almost  as  rapidly  as  others  on  their 
feet,  and  appears  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  active 
pursuits  of  her  companions  in  a  manner  which  would 
have  appeared  beforehand  well-nigh  impossible*  She 
actually  learned  to  swim  in  hei*  childhood,  support- 
in<;  herself  by  her  hands  alone ;  ftnd  she  used  to 
speak  of  accompanjring  her  brother  in  his  shooting 
excursions  in  her  chair,  and  even  learning  to  fire  a 
gnn. 

But  her  strongest  taste,  then  as  ever,  was  for 
literary  pursuits.  At  an  early  age  she  was  found 
with  an  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  under  her  pillow; 
and  she  acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  that 
language.  She  studied  Latin  and  Greek,  I  believe, 
in  company  with  her  brother ;  her  classical  know- 
ledge vras  not  only  extensive  but  singularly  acmitate. 
No  one  who  read  a  page  of  a  Greek  author  with  her 
was  likely  evet  to  forget  the  dear,  miunte^  ^xxi 


careful  scrutiny  with  which  every  word  and  its 
history  and  bearings  on  the  context  was  examined 
and  tested.  There  was  no  possibility  of  being 
left  satisfied  with  half  knowledge,  in  studying  with 
her. 

When  the  death  of  her  mother  broke  up  her  early 
home,  she  joined  a  favourite  cousin — Sarah  Maria, 
the  sister  of  Sir  Fowell  Buxton — and  they  established 
themselves  in  a  picturesque  cottage  near  Cromer,  and 
within  easy  reach  of  the  home  of  the  Buxton  family. 
Here  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  two  lived 
together,  actively  forwarding  every  good  and  useful 
object  around  them,  and  esteemed  and  valued  in  a 
wide  circle.  They  travelled  much,  partly  on  account 
of  Miss  Buxton's  delicate  health,  and  took  a  lively 
interest  in  all  they  saw.  But  the  foundation  of 
their  home  life  lay  in  the  deep,  tender,  firm  love 
which  bound  these  two  friends  to  each  other. 
Uniting  the  olose  intimacy  and  familiarity  of 
sisterhood  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  warmest 
youthful  friendship,  that  bond  seemed  to  partake  of 
the  oharaoter  of  a  happy  marriage  tie ;  and  when  it 
was  severed — ^for  this  life — ^by  the  death  of  Sarah 
Buxton,  her  cousin's  feelings  were  more  like  those  of 
one  widowed  than  of  a  bereaved  friend.  There  was 
something  pathetic  in  the  slight  and  reticent  allu- 
sions that  the  strong,  bright,  resolute  woman  would 
make,  years  after,  to  the  great  loss  she  never  ceased 
to  feel.  ''  Now  that  she  is  gone,  it  is  quite  different.*' 
*^That  is  just  as  it  was  in  my  partner's  time;  I 
can  never  change  it — it  was  her  choice,"  she  woold 
Bay.  Many  attoched  friends  remained  to  her,  and 
most  warmly  did  she  respond  to  their  love ;  but  the 
place  next  the  heart  of  the  beloved  «*  partner  "  oould 
M^r  again  be  filled. 
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The  iwd  cotisms,  and  afterwards  the  solitary 
survivor,  were,  as  has  been  said,  active  in  every 
benevolent  work;  in  Sir  Fowell  Bnxton's  labours 
for  Africa  they  were  most  specially  associated,  and 
the  cottage  was  the  scene  of  most  of  his  labours  in 
that  cause. 

But  Anna  Gumey  was  not  one  whose  efforts 
could  be  confined  to  one  or  two  objects.  Her 
indefatigable  zeal  was  united  with  a  many-sidedness 
of  sympathy  and  interest  very  rarely  found  united 
with  such  steady  determination  and  perseverance. 
One  of  the  objects  she  had  most  at  heart  from  the 


the  Scriptures  in  his  own  tongue.  She  kept  a  supply 
always  on  hand,  and  even  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  the  northern  languages  on  purpose  to  be  able  to 
converse  with  these  sailors.  Her  efforts  for  the 
fishermen  on  the  coast  were  no  less  constant.  At 
one  time  she  edited  a  journal  for  their  use,  with 
matter  likely  to  interest  and  profit  them ;  and  they 
were  among  the  principal  objects  of  her  care. 

She  had  been  for  some  Uttle  time  the  solitary 
inmate  of  her  cottage,  with  the  exception  of  the 
faithful  and  attached  servants  who  surrounded  her, 
when  I  first  made  her  acquaintance.     She  had  been 
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time  she  first  settlea  at  North  Bepps,  was  the  putting 
down  of  the  fearful  evil  of  wrecking,  which  was 
peculiarly  prevalent  on  that  coast.  It  was  an  Spe- 
cially dangerous  harbour,  and  one  Into  which  vessels 
from  the  North  of  Europe  were  very  often  driven ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  two  of  the  villages,  in  par- 
ticular, had  been  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  gain  to 
make  an  actual  profession  of  the  horrible  art  of 
luring  ships  to  their  destruction  in  order  to  get 
possession  of  their  spoils.  The  result  was  not  only 
to  be  found  in  sad  instances  of  cruelty,  but  in  the 
demoralisation  more  or  less  of  the  whole  district. 

Anna  Gumey  set  herself,  heart  and  hand,  to 
remedy  this  evil.  By  her  own  efforts  and  partly  at 
her  own  expense  she  raised  money  for  the  purchase 
of  a  floating  light-ship,  io  be  stationed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour.  But  far  more  than  this  was  ac- 
complished by  her  personal  influence.  Whenever 
a  storm  rose  on  the  coast,  she  was  to  be  seen  in  her 
wheeled  chair  on  the  top  of  the  cliff,  often,  as  she 
herself  has  said,  when  the  waves  were  actually 
dashing  their  clouds  of  spray  over  the  place  where 
she  sat.  She  watched  the  coast,  and  saw  that  boats 
were  sent  to  help  the  distressed  vessels,  and  the 
wreckers  knew  they  could  never  pursue  their  objects 
safe  from  her  scrutiny.  The  result  of  this  untiring 
vigilance  for  years  was  eventually  to  put  down 
wrecking  completely  in  that  neighbourhood.  Then 
the  crew  of  every  shipwrecked  vessel  were  sure  of  a 
refuge  and  a  welcome  in  North  Bepps  Cottage.  They 
were  fed,  tended,  warmed  and  supplied  with  all 
needful  to  them ;  and  none  departed  without  a  copy  of 


anxious  to  be  introduced  to  my  father,  but  the 
immediate  cause  was  a  trifling  accident.  She  was 
driving  past  in  her  little  pony-chair  as  my  father 
was  passing,  accompanied  by  a  favourite  dog,  and 
the  wheel  ot*  her  carriage  narrowly  escaped  crushing 
the  poor  creature's  foot.  Her  love  of,  and  sympathy 
for,  animals  was  a  prominent  feature  in  her  cha- 
racter ;  and  her  extreme  distress  at  the  idea  of  havintic 
hurt  the  dog  led  to  her  at  once  introducing  herself. 
The  acquaintance  which  followed  was  a  source  of 
much  pleasure  to  both  her  and  my  father. 

The  recollection  of  subsequent  visits  to  her  can 
never  be  effaced.  The  cottage  itself  was  quite  an 
ideal  picture — home  for  such  a  mistress — standing 
in  a  green  wooded  valley  opening  on  a  distant  vista 
of  glittering  sea  at  the  eind  of  it.  The  hills  round 
the  house  were  thickly  covered  with  rhododendrons, 
bright  in  their  season  with  purple  bloom ;  and  the 
green,  smooth  lawns  under  the  cottage  windows 
were  a  refuge  for  pets  of  many  kinds — old,  worn-out 
horses  grazing  there  after  their  work  was  over, 
rabbits  in  swarms,  in  a  kind  of  half-wild,  half-tame 
state,  coursing  about  in  all  directions,  and  all 
watched  over  by  their  protectress  as  sedulously  as 
her  human  prot.2ges.  In  the  midst  of  a  lively  con- 
versation on  literary  or  other  topics,  her  quick  eye 
would  glance  at  the  window;  in  a  moment  the 
wheeled  chair  would  be  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  and  she  would  be  eagerly  giving  orders  for 
the  oare  of  one  of  the  creatures  that  seemed  ill  or 
hurt.  The  rooms  in  the  cottage  were  in  keeping 
with  the  outside;  the  library  and  drawing-ruoui, 
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witli  shelves  thickly  lined  with  books  in  all  languages 
and  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  formed  a  natural  sur- 
rounding for  the  mistress  of  the  cottage,  iu  her 
invanable  black  silk  ivith  the  wide  cardinal  cape, 
and  brooch  of  Cromer  jet,  and  her  white  hair 
smoothed  under  a  plain  cap,  sitting  in  her  invalid 
chair  before  a  high  writing- table  covered  with 
papers,  and  ever  ready  to  welcome  her  guests  with 
her  own  cordial  smile. 

The  variety  and  richness  of  her  conversation  was 
almost  endless.  Her  love  of  classical  studies  has 
been  alluded  to;  but  she  was  also  an  accomplished 
modem  linguist,  and  dipped  into  many  languages 
not  generally  learned  or  cared  for  except  by  tra- 
vellers. She  was  peculiarly  skilled  in  philological 
lesearch,  and  the  history  of  derivations.  On  the 
occasion  of  one  of  my  first  visits  she  was  studying 
Hebrew  with  a  friend,  and  one  of  her  last  works 
was  the  commencement  of  a  compilation  of  deriva- 
tions from  the  Hebrew  into  Greek,  English,  and 
German,  to  show  the  common  origin  of  languages. 
But  hers  was  no  one-sided  pursuit  of  learning. 
There  was  an  actual  hunger  and  thirst  for  know- 
ledge of  all  kinds,  which  knew  no  pause,  and  could 
never  be  satisfied.  Into  every  topic  she  was  ready 
to  enter,  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  she  was  able 
10  tato  an  interest. 


under  the  pressure  of  increasing  infirmity  and 
bodily  pain,  which  in  later  life  became  very  severe 
and  almost  constant,  her  eagerness  to  know  and 
see  all  that  could  be  known  and  seen  was  like  that 
of  the  very  brightest  of  young  people — **  only  more 
so !"  Many  a  young  person,  indeed,  at  the  entrance 
of  life,  has  more  of  the  **  blas^  *'  feeling  than  was 
ever  known  or  even  conceived  by  this  woman  of 
nearly  threescore  years,  after  a  life  of  infirmity  and 
pain:  the  freshness  of  her  mind  nothing  could 
wither. 

Every  Sunday  evening  a  little  service  was  held 
in  her  Jibrary  for  the  fishermen  and  their  fricAidM 
who  lived  too  far  to  get  to  the  nearest  church  whui  e 
evening  service  was  held.  She  conducted  it  herself, 
some  friend  generally  leading  the  hymn  at  the  little 
organ  at  one  end,  while  round  the  room  were 
grouped  the  rough-looking,  weather-beaten  men, 
all  eyes  turned  to  her  as  she  read  a  portion  of 
Scripture,  and  explained  it  simply.  Then  she 
would  take  either  some  part  of  a  sermon  or  a  simple 
tract  likely  to  interest  them,  or  some  missionary 
account  or  anecdote — ending  with  prayer,  in  which 
their  wants  were  specially  remembered.  At  that 
time  her  interest  was  peculiarly  enlisted  in  the 
attempts  to  discover  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his 
companions.     She  actually  succeeded  in  deciphering 
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In  her  travels  she  had  been  singularly  enter- 
prising, and  in  spite  of  her  infirmity  she  found 
means  of  going  wherever  it  was  possible  that  a 
chair  could  be  carried,  undeterred  by  fatigue  or 
danger. 

The  only  pause  in  that  eager  and  intelligent 
curiosity  had  been  in  the  first  overwhelming  sorrow 
of  her  cousin's  death.  Then,  indeed,  when  urged 
to  accompany  some  young  friends  to  Italy,  she  had 
almost  Joat  heart  for  the  attempt.  In  her  own 
words  :  "  I  said,  '  What  did  I  care  to  see  Rome  ? '  To 
think  of  my  ever  saying  that  I " 

It  went  further,  indeed,  with  her,  than  it  would 
with  most.  But  even  that  lifelong  Forrow  only 
suspended  the  ruling  passion  for  a  short  time ;  and 


a  part  of  the  report  of  the  Greenlander  who  pro- 
fessed to  have  seen  them — ^with  the  help  of  the 
grammar  and  dictionary  compiled  by  the  Moravian 
missionaries.  And  in  her  daily  and  Sunday  evening 
prayers  special  mention  was  always  made  of  those 
who  were  struggling  in  the  snow  at  the  North  Pole. 
No  less  warm  was  her  interest  in  the  cause  in  which 
she  had  so  long  laboured — the  welfare  of  Africa. 
She  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  Mr. — 
now  Bishop — Growth er,  and  some  members  of  his 
family.  The  Abbeokuta  mission  was  especially 
dear  to  her,  and  she  was  eager  to  forward  every 
attempt  to  encourage  trade  in  the  produce  of  Africa 
to  take  the  place  of  the  traffic  in  human  beings. 
But  the  principle  that  pervaded  the-whole  beinj 
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of  Anna  Gnmey,  and  inflnencod  her  every  thought 
and  action,  was  her  firm,  steady  and  living  Christian 
faith.  She  was  naturally  exoeedingly  reticent  in 
religions  expression,  and  had  almost  an  excessive 
dread  of  speaking  of  her  own  feeHngs :  but  no  one 
oonld  be  a  day  in  her  company  without  seeing  that 
the  inspired  Word  of  God  was  her  guide  and  rule  of 
life,  and  faith  in  a  living  Saviour  the  moving  spring 
of  all  her  actions.  And  she  was  able  in  a  higher 
degree  even  than  many  more  demonstrative  Chris- 
tians, to  lay  hold  of  and  to  live  in  the  anticipation 
of  a  warm,  real,  active  life  beyond  the  grave — a  life 
wliere  ''  His  servants  shall  serve  Him,'*  and  we  shall 
**  know  even  as  we  are  known." 

*'  This  life  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  our  real 
existence/'  she  would  say.  *'  I  do  not  doubt,"  she 
wrote  to  a  friend,  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  year, 
*'  that  this  year  will  be  a  useful  and  aotive  life  to 
you,  wherever  it  is  spent';  but  I  hope,  if  it  be  God's 
will,  it  may  be  in  this  life."  This  realising  faith 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  in  her 
Christianity;  another  was  her*  resolute  courage. 
It  was  always  strengthening  to  oonverse  with  her ; 
her  sympathy  was  genuine,  but  it  was  never  of  the 
enervating  character  too  common  with  persons  of 
lively  feeling.  **  Endure  hardness,  as  good  soldiers 
of  Christ,"  was  one  of  her  favourite  verses. 

Her  reading  of  the  Bible  was  always  eminently 
suggestive  and  full  of  thought ;  she  was  clear  and 
decided  on  the  foundations  of  the  faith,  but  at  the 
same  time  singularly  free  from  dogmatism  and  self- 
assertion.  Her  humility  and  readiness  to  defer  to 
those  likely  to  know  better  than  herself,  were  as 
striking  as  the  variety  and  depth  of  her  knowledge. 

Her  activity  and  industry,  great  as  they  were,  never 
equalled  her  aspirations.  She  was  always  com- 
plaining of  doing  so  little.  "  I  have  so  little  power," 
she  would  often  say.  Most  persons  would  have 
thought  that  such  a  complaint,  even  if  true,  would 
have  boon  more  than  justified  by  her  sufieriugs,  for 
some  affection  of  the  injured  limbs  had  set  in,  late 
in  life,  which  rarely,  if  ever,  left  her  free  from  pain, 
though  borne  so  bravely  and  patiently  that  few 
were  aware  of  it,  and  latterly  this  prostrated  her 
more  and  mora  But  such  was  not  her  view ;  and 
every  moment  of  comparative  relief  was  utilised. 
And  when,  in  the  supimer  of  1867,  her  life  was  rather 
suddenly  brought  to  a  close  by  an  attack  of  illness 
when  on  a  visit  at  her  brother's  house,  the  feeling 
of  all  who  knew  her  was  not  that  usually  ex- 
perienced at  the  death  of  a  suffering  invalid,  but 
rather  that  a  life  full  of  earnest  activity  and  valuable 
to  numbers  was  cut  short ;  and  even  the  sense  of 
her  unspeakable  gain  could  not  prevent  the  blank 
being  deeply  felt. 

Her  last  hours  are  thus  described  by  her  faithful 
attendant  and  secretary  "Lucy,"  who  had  been 
trained  up  in  her  service,  in  a  letter  written  to  a 
friend. 

**  For  the  week  or  two  prior  to  her  illness,  our 
dear  mistress  had  a  cold,  but  it  was  not  till  Sunday, 
May  31st,  that  Mr.  Dalrymple  (the  doctor)  came. 
He  said  it  was  bronchitis ;  but  it  did  not  appear  a 
very  bad  attack.  On  Wednesday,  the  day  I  arrived, 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  came  on.  ...  On  Friday 
night  all  hope  was  gone.  Lady  Buxton  undertook 
to  break  it  to  her.  Our  dearest  mistress  meeklv 
said,  '  It  was  unexjiected,  but  we  must  receive  it 
obediently,'  •  •  •    ^Vo  soon  saw  the  end  was  ap- 


proaching. I  repeated  one  or  two  texts. — *  Though  I 
walk  though  the  vallejr,'  etc^'  *  You  need  not  repeat 
it,'  she  said ;  •  I  know  it.'  We  heard  her  say,  •  JesiiB 
Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.' 
Soon  after,  in  great  peace,  after  a  night  of  much 
suffering,  she  gently  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

•*  On  the  Tuesday  before  she  had  said  to  Eosse, 
her  other  confidential  maid :  *  When  we  get  home 
you  must  go  more  among  the  poor,  and  1  must  work 
more  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  do  you  keep  mo 
to  it.' 

"  Another  day  she  said  to  me,  •  Ton  know  there 
is  danger.  Well,  dear,  we  must  take  it  quietly  ;  but 
I  think  I  shsll  get  through.*  On  my  repeating, 
when  she  was  in  much  suffering, '  tJndemeath  are 
the  everlasting  arms,'  *  I  know  they  are,*  she  said ; 
*  and  I  am  thankfal  to  know  it ;  and  for  great  for- 
giveness too.'  .  .  .  Mr.  S.  Hoare  preached  at  Cromer 
on  Frid^  evening  from  the  text,  •  Work  while  it  is 
day.'  We  could  not  attend;  but  I  remembered, 
when  I  heard  the  text,  what  she  often  said  when  I 
used  to  tell  her  she  was  working  too  hard.  In  her 
bright,  gentle  way,  she  would  reply,  *  I  must  work 
whHe  it  is  day,  you  know.'  And  how  she  did  work 
to  the  end  I  On  the  Friday  before  she  was  taken  ill, 
she  had  the  school  children  brought  up  to  her.  It 
wfis  a  touching  sight,  when  we  reached  her  home,  to 
see  her  own  greup^of  school  children  standing  in  black, 
their  sobs  not  to  be  restrained,  and  the  old  fishermen 
walking  on  each  side  of  the  hearse  down  the  hill." 

The  loss  was  one  which  all  who  knew  her  felt 
to  be  irreparable,  and  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of 
so  many  years,  her  memory  is  honoured  and  loved 
by  those  who  were  privileged  to  know  her. 

FewJ^indeed,  are  the  vigorous  and  healthful  exist- 
ences that  have  taken  so  important  a  place  among 
those  who  labour  for  their  fellow-creatures,  and  in 
their  Master's  service,  as  that  crippled  and  suffering 
but  truly  "noble  life.'* 

E.  Janb  Whately. 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  GARDEN-PABTY. 

THERE  were  some  two  thousand  five  hundred  of 
us,  including  French,  Oermans,  Italians,  Swiss, 
Americans,  English,  and  a  sprinkling  of  some  other 
nations  beside.  The  greater  number  of  us  had 
journeyed  to  the  quaint  old  city  of  Basle,  rich  in 
the  memories  of  the  past,  to  find  in  the  present  a 
religious  fervour,  rising  out  of  a  simple  faith,  that 
surprised  us.  No  doubt  the  occcisiou  was  special. 
It  is  not  every  day,  nor  every  Sunday,  that  enthusi- 
astic crowds  assemble  for  Christian  communion. 
But  there  must  be  a  depth  and  breadth  in  the 
religious  life  of  Basle  to  be  able  to  concentrate  and 
sustain  such  an  amount  of  spiritual  enthusiasm. 
The  pilgrims  took  some  of  the  fervour  with  them, 
and,  as  iron  sharpeneth  iren,  so  did  the  countenance 
of  many  a  man  his  friend.  Sometimes  the  enthu- 
siasm rose  to  great  fervour.  Day  by  day  there  was 
"  a  holy  convocation  unto  the  Lord."  A  tliouxand 
Germans  would  meet  together  and  hail  every  da^^'s 
rising  with  prayer  and  sacred  song.  The  Euglieh- 
spcaking  Christians  met  in  smaller  nnmbers  ^r 
a  similar  piirpose.     After  the  "sitting"  of  tiiQ 
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morning  at  this  great  International  conference  of 
Evangelical  Christians,  smaller  sectional  meetings, 
I'^Dglisli  and  otherwise,  came  together.  But  as  a 
break  to  this  incessant  strain  on  mind  and  nerve, 
in  the  middle  of  the  week,  came  the  monster  garden- 
party. 

It  was  at  the  invitation  of  a  Christian  citizen 
of  Basle,  M.  Charles  Sarasin,  that  we  went  in  our 
companiee,  to  visit  him  at  his  ancestral  residence 
at  Riehen,  four  miles  from  Basle.  A  special  train  was 
"  chartered  "  to  convej  some  sixteen  hundred  of  us, 
free  of  charge,  to  the  place.  The  rest  came  on  by 
road,  driving  or  on  foot.  On  our  arrival  we  found 
the  village  all  astir  to  see  the  crowd  of  holiday 
makers.  It  was  an  old  domain  we  visited;  the 
house  was  old,  the  grounds,  covering  a  few  well- 
wooded  and  well-arranged  acres,  were  old.  Summer- 
houses,  vineries,  orchards,  and  out-houses  abounded. 
It  was  something  between  a  farm  and  a  pleasure- 
groimd,  or  rather  it  was  something  of  both. 

On  arriving  at  what  was  indeed  the  hospitable 
mansion,  we  found  ample  entertainment  in  waiting 
for  us.  At  once  we  were  invited  to  take  fruit, 
syruped  waters,  or  wine;  the  Germans,  it  was 
observed,  preferred  beer  to  anything — ^the  light, 
almost  harmless  beer  of  the  country.  At  once  we 
were  all  in  full  swing,  quite  at  home,  chatting  with 
our  own  parties,  or  observing  the  doings  of  others. 
Presently  tea  was  served  to  all  comers,  with  the 
small  bread  of  the  countrv.  We  were  bidden  to 
ask  for  whatever  we  wished,  and  if  the  house 
afforded  it,  it  was  supplied. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  wonderful  garden-party,  its 
freedom,  no  less  than  its  vastness,  surprised  us,  the 
bonhomie  of  the  people,  and  the  apparent  mixture 
of  the  classes ;  for  certainly  our  host  had  not  for- 
gotten to  call  together  the  poor  with  those  of  higher 
rank.  We  were  astonished  at  the  ease  with  which 
the  people  "  took  to  it,*'  till  we  were  reminded  it 
was  no  strange  thing  with  the  Grermans — and  we 
were  in  German  Switzerland — ^for  it  was  the  land 
of  garden-parties,  and  that  of  a  mixed  character  too. 

But  we  were  to  regale  ourselves  with  other  than 
"  carnal  meats,"  or  delicious  beverages.  We  were 
men,  and  we  were  Christians,  and  therefore  men  of 
a  high  style,  or  we  ought  to  have  been,  for  we  were 
men  of  somewhat  high  profession.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  for  such  a  body  of  people  to  come 
together  without  showing  themselves  to  be  Chris- 
tians, and  Christians  in  earnest.  After  a  general 
reception  by  the  host,  therefore,  the  companies 
sorted  themselves  somewhat  after  their  nationality, 
and  extemporized  meetings  for  singing  hymns  and 
hearing  addresses.  Here  you  might  listen  to  the 
strains  of  the  German  chorale,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  would  come  floating  to  you  on  the  air  the 
sounds  of  French  singing,  and  presently  the  familiar 
"Moody  and  Sankey"  tunes  would  make  the 
English  and  Americans  feel  themselves  again. 
Most  delightful  intercourse  was  held  among  friends, 
who  sat  together,  or  walked  in  company,  beneath 
shaded  groves,  or  on  the  broad  plateau.  Here  a 
number,  of  various  tongues,  gather  at  a  convenient 
spot  to  see  the  gorgeous  sun  setting,  its  "  speech " 
being  known  to  them  all ;  there,  friends  meet  and 
chat  wonderingly  of  the  scene  with  those  of  their 
c<wn  land  and  nation. 

Afi  the  shadows  of  evening  gathered  around,  the 
long  avenues  of  trees  were  lighted  with  coloured 


paper  lanterns ;  and  supper-tables  appeared,  laden 
with  viands  of  various  kinds,  sandwiches,  pork-pies, 
salads,  pasties,  and  what  not.  It  was  a  picnic  by 
night.  How  strange  the  scene !  How  we  English 
looked,  and  wondered  to  find  ourselves  there !  "Was 
it  anything  like  old  Vauxhall  ? "  some  of  us  asked. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  a  Christian  Vauxhall,  and  we 
were  not  ashamed  to  be  there. 

About  8.30  the  train  was  in  readiness  for  us, 
and  the  crowd  hastened  to  get  places.  So,  full  of 
wonder  and  delight  at  all  we  had  seen  and  felt,  and 
full  of  gratitude  to  our  host,  we  were  conveyed  back 
to  the  city,  to  be  mot  on  our  arrival  by  crowds  of  the 
Basle  people,  who  came  out  to  see  us  thronging  the 
highways  in  quest  of  our  respective  hotels  and 
other  halting-places.  Verily  we  gained  that  day 
another  illustration  of  the  passage,  "  Behold,  how 
good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell 
together  in  unity." 


"SING  WHILE  YOU  DRAW  WATER." 

UNDER  the  burning 
sun  of  India,  when 
"  the  heavens  are  as 
brass,  and  the  earth 
as  iron,"  when  all 
nature  seems  pant- 
ing for  breath  and 
thirsting  for  water, 
no  sound  is  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the 
scene  as  the  wild 
monotonous  chant  of 
the  man  beside  the 
well.  It  is  his  part 
to  urge  his  little 
bullocks  up  and 
down  the  inclined 
plane  beside  the 
great  water-wheel, 
which  brings  up  from 
the  deep  well  below 
at  every  turn  a  great 
gush  of  water.  This 
water  flows  into  a  channel  prepared  to  receive 
it,  and  from  thence  it  rushes  into  a  whole  network 
of  lesser  channels  or  rills  dug  at  short  distances 
throughout  the  whole  field.  I  have  found  it  most 
refreshing  to  watch  the  process  and  see  the  bright 
stream  gush  along:  the  little  birds  flew  down 
to  bathe  and  to  drink ;  the  plants  seemed  to  lift 
their  drooping  leaves ;  a  cool  air  rushed  out  as  the 
glittering  wheel  revolved,  and  the  droning  tuneless 
song  of  the  drawer  of  water  gained  from  its  sur- 
roundings a  beauty  not  its  own,  as  he  obeyed  the 
old  Mahratta  proverb, "  Sing  while  you  draw  water." 
This  proverb,  or  rather  precept,  had  its  origin  in 
a  very  kindly  idea.  The  Mahratta  sage  considered 
how  precious  water  is  in  that  land.  Ho  know  how 
often  the  traveller  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits 
from  not  being  able  to  find  the  well,  hidden  perhaps 
in  the  depths  of  the  jungle ;  and  with  a  truly  bene- 
volent regard  for  the  wants  of  others,  he  left  it  as 
a  precept  to  bo  handed  down  through  generations 
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to  the  husbandmen  at  their  work,  "  Sing  while  you 
draw  water !  "  Sing  not  only  to  express  your  glad- 
ness and  thankfulness  for  the  valued  gift  of  water ; 
sing,  not  only  to  lighten  your  work,  but  sing, 
because  you  may  save  the  life  of  some  perishing 
man  I  Your  voice  may  reach  the  ear  of  one  whom 
you  know  not;  it  may  guide  him  to  the  water 
springs ;  it  may  save  him  from  death ! 

This  custom  reminds  us  of  the  well  mentioned  in 
Numbers  xxi.  16  and  17,  when  the  Israelites,  as, 
under  the  guidance  of  Moses  they  dug  to  reach  the 
water  promised  to  them  by  God,  sang  the  song, 
"  Spring  up,  0  well :  sing  ye  unto  it." 

Perhaps  a  song  of  the  same  kind  may  be  spoken 
of  by  Isaiah,  where  it  is  said,  '*  Therefore  with  joy 
shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation  " 
(Isa.  xii.  3). 

There  is  living  water  for  aH,  offered  freely  in  the 
Word  of  God :  "  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come 
ye  to  the  waters,  and  he  that  hath  no  money ;  come 
ye,  \uy  and  eat  I "  And  the  voice  of  Jesus  himself 
invites  us  all,  "  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto 
me,  and  drink  "  (John  vii.  37).  This  is  the  song  at 
the  well  which  has  been  heard  by  all  who  have  come 
to  Jesus  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  and  to  them 
belongs  the  duty  of  making^  known  to  others  the 
blessing  they  have  found.  Therefore  let  us  consider 
that  if  we  Bave  for  ourselves  tasted  of  these  living 
waters,  we  should  not  be  content  to  keep  the  know- 
ledge to  ourselves;  we  should  make  our  lives  a 
melody  of  praise ;  we  should  "  sing  while  we  draw 
water." 

When  Paul  and  Silas  were  in  prison,  with  "  their 
feet  fast  in  the  stocks,  at  midnight  they  prayed,  and 
sang  praises  to  God,  and  the  prisoners  heard  them." 
Surely  none  of  those  who  heard  that  song  and  felt 
the  earthquake  that  opened  the  prison  doors,  could 
forget  from  whence  that  deliverance  came,  or  doubt 
that  Ohrist  had  helped  his  servants.  Let  us  never 
forget  that  our  song  of  praise  also  may  be  honoured 
to  lead  men  to  know  the  Lord  whom  we  have 
found ! 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  effect  of  such  a  song 
in  the  night  occurred  during  the  war  in  the  Crimea, 
at  a  time  when  the  sufferings  of  the  British  troops 
were  at  the  worst,  during  the  bitter  cold  of  the 
winter  of  1854.  A  poor  soldier  who  had  been  long 
enduring  the  severest  hardships  from  cold,  hunger 
and  sickness,  worn  out  in  body  and  mind,  had  been 
actually  so  depressed  as  to  meditate  putting  an  end 
to  himself,  when,  one  night  as  he  sat  brooding  over 
his  misejy  amidst  the  thick,  falling  snow,  he  heard 
a  clear  voice  singing  out  the  words  of  a  well  known 
hymn, 

** There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight!" 

As  he  listened,  his  heart  burned  with  a  thousand 
recollections  of  happier  days  and  brighter  hopes, 
when  the  thought  of  that  land  of  pure  delight  had 
been  dear  to  him.  He  called  to  the  singer,  brought 
him  to  his  tent,  and  found  him  to  be  just  the  friend 
he  needed  to  cheer  and  comfort  him.  He  found 
that  it  was  Duncan  Mathieson,  the  Scripture-reader, 
who  had  lost  his  way  in  the  storm  and  the  darkness, 
and  who  was  cheering  himself  amidst  the  sad  sights 
of  misery  he  had  been  witnessing,  by  singing  of 
the  happy  land  above.  He  sang  while  he  drew 
water,  and  his  song  was  the  saving  of  a  soul  from 
death. 


THE  PULPIT   IN   THE   FAMILY. 

THE  SOUL'S  HIDING-PLACE. 
Thou  «rt  my  hiding-place."— Pm.  xxxlL  7. 

yp^  HIDING-PLACE  implies  the  idea  of 
^  ^"^  danger,  and  of  fear  caused  by  that 
danger.  Men  do'not  flee  from  what 
they  can  face,  nor  hide  from  what 
is  not  an  object  of  fear.  We  readily, 
therefore,  undcprstand  the  expression 
when  used  in  regard  to  outward 
danger  or  to  bodily  safety.  And  in  this  application 
of  the  figure  by  the  Psalmist,  who  often  had  to  hide 
from  his  enemies,  we  are  taught  that  as  a  hiding- 
place  affords  safety  from  troubles  and  evils  tbat 
threaten  or  endanger  the  life,  so  God  is  to  the  soul 
its  refuge  and  salvation.  "Thou  art  my  hiding- 
place." 

The  greater  part  of  mankind  have  fear  only  about 
dangers  which  affect  the  body  and  the  outward  Hfe. 
They  walk  by  sight,  and  are  moved  only  bv  things 
they  see  and  hear,  disregarding  things  which  are 
the  most  regarded  by  those  who  walk  by  faith, 
which  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.  The 
dangers  to  which  the  soul  is  exposed  are  among  the 
things  not  seen ;  either  because  tbey  are  spiritual, 
or  because  yet  future. 

It  is  of  these  unseen  dangers  that  the  word  of  God 
and  the  ministers  of  God  chiefly  warn  men.  The 
evils  that  affect  the  body  and  the  life  may  be  often 
left  to  the  prudence  and  reason  of  man,  and  hk 
instincts  of  self-preservation.  Btit  there  are  other 
and  greater  evils  which  no  wisdom  of  man  can 
meet,  and  no  strength  of  man  can  resist.  The  soul 
is  beset  by  enemies  and  surrounded  by  dangers. 
Besides  the  great  enemy,  with  his  legions  of  evil 
spirits  seeking  man's  destruction,  there  are  foes 
within  the  heart  in  the  bad  thoughts  and  evil  passions 
which  vex  the  soul ;  and  there  are  tormentors  and 
destroyers  all  around,  bad  society  and  bad  companions, 
making  life  unsafe  if  not  miserable. 

There  are  in  fact  dangers  to  the  soul  through  life, 
dangera  at  death,  and  dangers  after  death,  against 
which  a  hiding-place  is  needed.  Men  may  not  see 
or  feel  this  need,  but  the  word  of  God,  and  the 
merciful  Saviour  Himself,  has  given  warning  of  what 
are  the  greatest  evils  to  be  dreaded.  "  Fear  not," 
He  says,  '*  fear  not  them  that  can  kill  the  body,  and 
after  that,  have  nothing  that  they  can  do;  fear 
rather  Him  that  can  cast  both  body  and  soul  into 
hell  fire." 

What  an  idea  is  given  of  tho  need  of  a  hiding- 
place,  when  men  are  said  to  cry  to  the  rocks  and 
mountains  to  hide  them,  seeking  annihilation,  if  that 
were  possible,  to  hide  them  from  the  fi*ce  of  Ilim 
that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  from  the  wi*ath  of 
the  Lamb,  the  once  rejected  and  despised  Savicur, 
before  whom  all  liave  to  stand  in  the  judgment. 

There  are  few  who  never  have  anxiety  about  the 
soul,  nor  fear  as  to  its  safety.     At  some  times  mu;»t 
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men  have  their  eyes  bo  far  open  as  to  see  they  are 
exposed  to  danger, -and  to  feel  the  need  of  a  hiding- 
place.  Where  the  word  of  God  is  known,  and  its 
great  truths  published,  tfiere  are  few  without  some 
uneasiness  of  conscience  and  foreboding  of  danger. 
Under  this  feeling  men  have  recourse  to  various 
refuges.  Some  hide  themselves  in  false  ideas  of  the 
character  of  God,  thinking  He  is  too  merciful  to 
cany  out  his  threatenings  against  the  guilty.  They 
forget  that  the  Holy  One  is  foithful  and  just  as  well 
as  merciful  and  gracious ;  true  to  his  threatenings 
as  well  as  to  his  promises. 

Some  seek  the  help  and  intercession  of  saints  and 
angels,  or  the  Yirgin,  or  trust  to  priests  and  sacra- 
ments for  safety.  Others  make  religious  duties 
and  observances,  moral  life  and  almsgiving,  with 
fastings  and  prayers  and  good  works,  their  ground 
of  hope. 

These  and  other  hiding-places  the  soul  is  apt  to 
get  into,  but  they  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  perfect  holiness  of  God's  law. 
"Behold,"  saith  the  Lord  (Isaiah  xxviii.  17), 
''judgment  I  lay  to  the  line,  and  righteousness  to 
the  plummet :  and  the  hail  shall  sweep  away  the 
refdg^  of  lies,  and  the  waters  shall  overflow  the 
kiding-plaoe."  God  only  is  the  9ure  and  safe  and 
Bufficient  hiding-place ;  He  fs  the  refuge  in  every 
trouble  and  every  calamity.  "The  Lord  is  good, 
and  a  strong  hold  in  the  day  of  trouble ;  and  He 
knoweth  them  that  trust  in  Him."    TNahum  i.  7.) 

In  the  book  of  Isaiah  (xxxii.  2),  where  a  descrip- 
tion is  given  of  the  blessings  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  Church  in  Gospel  times, 
this  remarkable  expression  occurs:  "And  a  man 
shall  be  as  a  hiding-place  from  the  wind,  and  a 
covert  from  the  tempest."  This-sets  forth  the  human 
nature  of  Christ  joined  to  his  divinity,  as  being  the 
appointed  hiding-place  to  our  souls.  God's  holiness, 
his  power,  his  justice,  would  all  be  sources  of  terror 
to  the  gtdlty,  and  are  so,  until  by  faith  He  is  beheld 
in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself,  not 
imputing  unto  men  their  trespeusses.  In  Christ  he 
is  a  just  God,  and  yet  a  Sa'viour.  In  Christ  there  is 
safety  from  the  threatenings  of  justice ;  safety  from 
the  curse  of  the  broken  law ;  safety  from  the  wrath 
to  oome.  "Being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace 
with  God."  "  It  is  God  that  justifieth ;  who  is  he 
that  oondemneth  ?  It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea,  rather 
that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us."  "He 
that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  Hfe, 
and  shall  not  oome  into  condemnation."  "But 
he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life; 
hut  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him."  From 
that  wrath  who  can  escape,  who  can  hide  ?  Of  the 
workers  of  iniquity,  it  is  said  that  there  is  no  dark- 
ness nor  shadow  of  death  where  they  can  hide  them- 
selves, nor  escape  the  justice  and  the  punishment  of 
the  Almighty.  Happy  is  the  man  who  out  of  a 
sense  of  danger  is  brought  to  seek  salvation  where 
alone  it  can  be  found.  This  fear  is  wrought  of  Gt)d, 
whose  Spirit  convinces  of  sin,  and  reveals  Christ 
as  ihe  Saviour.  Whereas  mere  natural  fear  drives 
the  soul  from  God,  trying  to  hide  from  Him  and  to 
aToid  His  presence,  when  the  love  of  the  Father  is 
seen  in  the  person  and  work,  the  sacrifice  and  the 
grace  of  the  Redeemer,  the  anxious  soul  comes  to 
Him  for  safety,  and  the  weary  soul  in  Him  finds 
rest. 


In  conclusion,  let  us  note  the  word,  "Thou  aH 
my  hiding-place."  Jesus  is  not  only  the  Saviour 
from  the  wrath  to  oome,  but  He  is  the  Saviour  now 
from  sin.  Not  only  when  first  the  oonsoienco  is 
awakened  and  the  burden  of  guilt  falls  off  at  faith's 
sight  of  the  cross,  but  all  through  the  pilgrimage 
of  this  life  the  believer  hears  the  words,  "Come 
unto  me."  In  sorrow,  in  adversity,  in  danger,  in 
temptation,  in  life,  in  death,  for  time  and  for 
eternity,  let  ti^e  soul  reply,  "  Thou  art  my  hiding- 
place."  "  Thou  ah^lt  preserve  me  from  trouble ;  thou 
shalt  compass  me  i^bout  with  songs  of  deliverance." 


Salrfr»t^  Cb0ttg^ts» 


"LYING  VANITIES." 

'*  I  have  hated  them  that  regard  lying  vanities :  but  I  trast  in 
the  Lotd."— P«a.  xxxi.  6. 

*'  They  that  obaerve  lying  vanities  forsake  their  own  mercy.** 
— Jonah  ii.  8. 

BY  words  like  these  we  see  how  deep  a  meaning 
was  attached  to  that  which  we  are  apt  to 
regard  as  a  very  light  sin,  the  love  of  vanity. 
"  Vanities  "  are  in  the  word  of  God  "  lying  vanities." 
They  engross  the  soul  and  deceive  it  with  Hes. 
They  profess  to  satisfy  when  they  only  mislead 
and  ruin  those  who  follow  after  them.  Therefore 
the  Psalmist  in  no  measured  terms  says  that  he 
hales  thonQ  who  place  their  confidence  in  such 
refuges  of  lies ;  they  deceive  themselves  and  they 
deceive  others  ;  he  has  no  sympathy  for  them,  but 
regards  them  rather  with  antipathy;  while  he 
glories  in  the  Lord  as  the  only  sure  ground  of  his 
hope  and  confidence.  And  observe  this  strong 
expression  of  his  feeling  is  uttered  in  the  solemn 
view  of  that  which  he  could  look  upon  as  his  trust 
in  the  hour  of  death  :  "  Into  Thine  hand  I  commit 
my  spirit :  Thou  hast  redeemed  me,  O  Lord  God  of 
truth ; "  words  which  the  Saviour  himself  made  use 
of  when"  upon  the  Cross  He  gave  up  that  life  by 
which  our  lives  were  redeemed  1  It  is  with  such  a 
view  of  life  and  of  death,  of  redemption  and  of  the 
God  of  truth,  that  the  Psalmist  goes  on  to  say  how 
he  hates  those  that  regard  lying  vanities. 

In  a  like  spirit  the  prophet  Jonah,  from  the  utj;er 
depths  of  his  humiliation,  raises  his  testimony  against 
the  danger  of  false  confidences,  of  "  lying  vanities." 
Those  who  regard  these  things,  "  forsake  their  own 
mercy;"  they  turn  away  from  the  mercy  freely 
offered  to  them  by  a  forgiving  God,  and  having 
chosen  lies  as  their  portion  are  left  to  their  own 
devices. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  vanities,  more  or  less 
attractive,  more  or  less  dangerous,  but  all  sufficiently 
deceitful  to  deserve  the  name  of  lying  vanities.  In 
the  mind  of  the  Psalmist  idolatry  was  probably  the 
special  lie  which  he  hated ;  perhaps  idols  of  another 
kind  are  as  dangerous  to  us  now.  Idols  of  money, 
of  fame,  of  comfort,  of  pleasure,  even  idols  of  taste 
and  fashion,  of  seltishness  and  ease,  may  present 
themselves  and  claim  our  homage.  Be  it  ours  to 
hate  lying  vanities,  and  trust  in  the  Lot^  I 
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MOTHERLESS  BAHINS. 

OllAlTEB  I.—*' I  WAS  A  6TBA17GBB,  ANU  Yfl  TOOK  HJS  IN." 

"  Fathers  may  hate  ub  or  forsake, 
God's  foundliDgs  then  are  we ; 
Mother  on  child  no  pity  take ; 
But  wo  shall  still  have  Thee." 

T  T  was  a  sharp, 
frosty  night 
late  in  De- 
\  cember,  tho 
wind  driving 
the  snow  in 
unfriendly 
gusts  into  the 
faces  of  the 
passers-by, 
and  compel- 
ling all  who 
were  not  ac- 
tually obliged 
to  encounter 
its  violence,  to 
seek  as  speed- 
ily as  possible 
the  shelter  of 
their  own 
homes. 
At  the  cor- 
,j^^  ^^  —  ^-_  —  — ^^;;:_-^g>-  >.  ^cr  of  tt  street 

^5^"  f^^-^:^^^^^^^^  leading  out  of 

one  of  tho 
many  crowded  thoroughfares  in  tho  heart  of  the  city,  stood  an 
old-fashioned  crockory-shop,  from  tho  inner  parlour  of  which 
the  cheerful  glow  of  a  coke  fire  reflected  on  the  window  panes, 
made  the  darkness  without  only  seem  more  dreary  and  desolate. 
Unmindful  of  wind  and  snow,  two  little  faces  might  have  been 
seen  closely  pressed  against  tho  window,  eagerly  gazing  on  a 
sight  which  greeted  their  eyes  through  the  glass  door  separating 
tho  shop  from  tho  room  behind.  Tho  muslin  blind,  which 
iwually  hung  before  it  to  screen  those  within  from  the  gaze  of 
tlio  outer  world,  had  accidentally  dropped,  and  left  to  view  a 
cheerful  group,  consisting  of  father,  mother,  and  several  children, 
seated  at  their  evening  meal. 

The  kettle  singing  on  the  fire,  the  cat  comfortably  lying  on 
the  snug  hearth,  the  clean  white  cloth,  with  tho  neat  cups  and 
saucers,  the  home-made  cake,  and  bread-and-butter,  above  all 
the  happy  faces  of  the  children,  did  not  escape  the  eager  notice 
of  the  poor  little  wanderers,  whose  own  sad  experience  of  life 
might  have  been  smnmed  up  in  tho  few  short  but  expressive 
words — hungry  and  cold,  motherless  and  homeless.  It  was  the 
old  story,  alas,  only  too  common,  of  sin,  suffering  and  sorrow ;  the 
drunkard  husband  going  away,  and  leaving  the  poor,  worn-out, 
sorrow  and  jcaro-stricken  wife  to  die  in  a  miserable  garret,  and 
the  friendlesc  little  ones  turned  out  alone  on  the  world  which 
seemed  to  them  so  large  and  dreary.  Sleeping  now  on  a  door- 
stop, now  under  one  of  the  numerous  railway  arches,  too  often 
tho  only  refuge  of  the  homeless  and  destitute,  in  the  day-time 
begging  a  few  halfpence,  or  some  scant  crusts,  growing  every 
day  more  dirty  and  more  forlorn,  no  wonder  that  the  sight  of  a 
liome. which  seemed  to  them  (unaccustomed  to  aught  but  want 
and  woo),  rich  iu  all  that  could  be  desired,  should  arrest  the  ir 


eyes  and  make  them  gaze  on  wistfully,  forgetful  of  wiad  and 
cold.  No  such  home  had  ever  been  for  them ;  their  oarliegt 
remembrances  were  of  a  dark,  damp  cellar,  a  cruel  fieither,  and  a 
sorrowful  and  ailing  mother ;  their  latest,  of  an  old  tumble-down 
garret,  where  that  mother  lay  dying,  without  proper  nourishmeDt 
or  kind,  loving  care — no  voice  to  whisper  to  her  of  a  Saviour's 
love,  or  to  bear  to  her  heart  the  glad  tidings  which  could  bare 
shed  a  light  over  the  dark  valley.  Mingled  with  thei^e  came 
the  remembrances  of  the  coarse  tones  of  the  rough  woman,  w)k), 
as  soon  as  their  mother  was  buried,  had  pushed  them  into  the 
street,  telling  them  to  **  begone,  and  never  to  darken  her  door- 
way again,  the  good-fiar-nothing  brats." 

After  gazing  intently  for  some  time  atiue  happy  scene  before 
them,  the  elder  of  the  two  children,  by  a  sudden,  irresistible 
impulse,  at  length  darted  up  the  steps,  and  softly  turning  the 
handle  of  the  door,  crept  inside  the  shop,  the  younger  one 
clinging  to  her  sister's  arm.  Crouohing  down  in  a  ooner  where 
they  hoped  to  escape  observation,  but  with  eyes  and  can  both 
on  the  alert,  they  bent  forward  to  catch  the  sound  of  what  wb« 
passing  in  tho  inner  room.  For  a  moment  all  secmwi  to  be 
quiot,  and  then  the  fother's  voice  was  heard  reading  aloud. 
They  saw  the  children  seated  round  the  table,  the  elder  ones 
reading  in  turn,  while  the  younger  sat  by,  quietly  listening. 
They  could  even  distinguish  some  of  the  words,  but,  alas,  they 
were  no  familiar  tones  which  fell  on  tho  ears  of  the  little  beggar 
children;  they  heard  something  about  a  Father  pitying  His 
children,  and,  as  the  words  were  read,  instinctively  the  younger 
child  whispered,  *^  That's  not  owr  fSftther.  Whose  father  can  that 
be  ?'  **  Hush,"  softly  said  the  elder  one,  '*  or  they  will  hear  us, and 
then  we  shall  be  turned  out.*' 

At  that  moment  the  outer  door  opened,  and  a  strango 
customer  coming  in,  Mr.  Morlcy,  the  owner  of  the  shop, 
stuped  out  from  behind  the  glass  door.  It  was  only  a  message 
respectmg  some  order  which  had  been  given  earlier  in  the  day, 
and  no  light  being  required,  the  trembling  children  remained  in 
security  in  their  hiding-plaoe.  At  length,  overcome  by  fatigue, 
cold,  and  hunger,  thev  .fell  asleep  in  one  another's  arms,  the 
younger  child  whispering  as  she  kissed  her  sister,  "  I  wiali,  Polly, 
we  might  stay  here  every  night,  instead  of  sleeping  out  in  the 
cold." 

Poor  little  ones  I  Uncared  for  on  earth  and  deserted  by  the 
father  who  should  have  watched  over  them  with  tender  care 
and  love,  but  not  uncared  for  up  in  Heaven,  where  even  the  Uttle 
birds  do  not  escape  notice  t  AU  unseen  by  them,  there  waa 
bending  down  over  those  sleeping  children  an  Eye  which  never 
slumbers  nor  sleeps ;  and  even|now  when  they  thought  themsehes 
friendless  in  the  wide  world,  their  Father  in  Heaven  did  not 
forget  them,  but  was  guiding  their  feet  into  the  way  of  peace, 
and  disposing  the  hearts  of  his  servants  to  receive  in  his  ncro 
and  for  his  sake  these  forlorn  and  needy  outcasts,  the  httle  onea 
for  whom  Jesus  died,  and  whom  He  is  ever  ready  to  •*  receive 
favourably  and  to  embrace  with  the  arms  of  His  mercy." 

As  Mr.  Morley  was  putting  up  his  shutters  that  night,  and 
seeing  that  all  was  safe  in  the  shop,  he  caught  his  foot,  and 
stumbled  over  some  plates  which  had  been  piled  on  the  floor, 
and  on  bringing  a  candle  to  discover  what  mischief  had  been 
caused,  he  caught  sight  of  what  oeemed  to  him,  a  bundle  of 
rags  heaped  together  under  a  shelf.  Great  was  the  good  man's 
astonishment  on  a  closer  inspection,  to  discover  beneath  the 
rags,  the  forms  of  the  deeping  ohildren.  Hastily  caUing  his 
wife,  and  carefully  shading  the  light  with  his  hand,  he  stooped 
down  and  examined  their  faces.  Traceii  of  tears  could  easily 
be  seen  on  the  cheeks  of  the  elder,  who  appeared  to  be  about 
eleven  years  of  age,  and  the  moat  hasty  glanoe  at  either  could 
not  have  failed  to  discover  many  unmistakable  signs  of  ^antD 
hunger,  and  poverty. 

Touched  with  tender  pity  for  the  forlorn  little  ones,  Mr.  and 
IMrs.  Morley  consulted  together  as  to  what  they  should  do  for 
them.  *'  Surely  the  Lord  Himself  has  brought  tliem  within  the 
shelter  of  our  roof ;  and  it's  a  mercy  to  think  they  reached  it  in 
safety,  for  with  the  wind  and  snow  driving  as  Uiey  are,  there's 
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Till  felling  whether  the  poor  little  cioataies  would  have  lived 
to  see  the  light  of  another  day."  Then,  hurrjlDg  upstairs,  the 
kind-hearted  woman  apeedily  letumed  with  a  warm  blanket 
fmn  her  own  bed,  and  wrapped  ife  oarefolly  round  the  little 
bkx'pers,  discoursing  to  herself  the  while. 

''  Certainly  they  might  have  slept  in  the  attic,  up  at  the  top, 
but  then  there's  the  fear  lest  they  might  have  felt  frightened 
like  at  finding  themselves  In  a  strange  bed,  or  at  being  woke 
(if  a  sudden — ^no,  John's  right ;  John  always  knows  best  Well, 
thank  the  Lord  for  keeping  the  poor  babes  fh)m  perishing  on  a 
ni;:ht  like  this ;  and  thank  Him  too  for  giving  us,  just  now, 
when  our  hearts  are  sorely  yearning  after  our  own  little  one  in 
the  Heavenly  fold,  something  to  do  for  His  lambs  still  in  a 
world  of  sin  and  sorrow.*' 

A  tear  stood  in  the  good  woman's  eye  as  she  spoke.  Only  a 
f:>w  months  back,  she  had  known  what  it  was  to  part  with  the 
little  ohiM  that  had  twined  it«elf  round  her  mother's  heart  in  no 
ordinary  way,  loving  little  IJUy ;  so  sweet  and  gontle,  with  such 
endearing  ways,  and  taken  after  an  illness  of  only  a  few  days, 
leaving  a  aore  blank  behind.  The  tender  mother's  heart  seemed 
to  open  at  onoe  to  the  little  friendless  ones  whom  God  had  led 
to  her  door,  and  she  lay  awake  long  that  night,  planning  how 
to  do  the  beat  for  them,  should  it  prove,  as  she  felt  in  her 
»vn  mind  persnaded,  that  they  were  homeless  and  destitute. 

Snrely  that  night,  over  the  homely  dwelling,  a  heavenly 
Rnile  was  resting,  even  the  blessing  of  Him  who  has  said  in  his 
own  holy  Book :  "  Yerily  I  say  unto  you,  Inasmuch  aa  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  thoeo  my  brethren,  ye  have 
(June  it  unto  >  me." 


CHAPTER  II. — "  IT    18  NOT  THE    VITILL    OF    TOUU    FATHER    WHICH 
IS   nr     HSAYEN,    THAT    ONE    OF    THESE    UTTJJS    ONEIl    SHOULD 

rausu." 

*•  O  dearly,  dearly  has  He  loved, 
And  we  must  love  Him  too, 
And  trust  io  His  redeeming  blood, 
And  try  His  works  to  do." 

With  her  mind  full  of  concern  and  kind  thoughts  for  the  poor 
little  BLiangeni,  Hrs.  Morley  rose  early  the  next  mornmg,  and 
liastily  dressing,  went  down  before  rousing  her  own  cMldren,  to 
itie  whether  they  were  still  sleeping.    To  her  great  astonish- 
ment on  opening  the  door  of  the  shop,  and  unfastening  the 
shuttera  they  were  nowhere  to  be  found.    In  the  comer  lay 
the  blanket  she  had  so  carefully  wrapped  round   them  the 
night  before,  but  no  trace   of  tiie  children  could  be  seen. 
On  examining  the  bolt  of  tlio  front  door  she  saw  that  it  had 
been  slipped  back,  and  tliat  they  must  evidently  have  gone  out 
Ufore  it  was  light,  probably  fearing  to  encounter  the  cross 
words,  or  even  blows,  which  had  liitherto  repulsed  them  from 
door  after  door  where  they  had  sought  shelter.      Good  Mrs. 
Morley  blamed  herself  greatly  for  not  having  carried  them 
upstairs  to  the  attic,  and  both  she  and  her  husband  were  sorely 
grieved  to  think  of  the  poor   children  wandering   perhaps 
without  food,  shelter  or  friend.    "  We'll  le«ve  the  door  unlatched 
a^in  to-night,  and  maybe  they'll  come  back  to  the  place  where 
they  once  found  shelter  anl   warmth.      Poor  things!   it's  a 
wonder  they  didn't  take  the  blanket,  with  only  those  few  thin 
Tsi^  scarcely  covering  tliem.    I  had  been  looldng  out  sdme  of 
our  Lilly's  things  for  them :  it  cost  me  something  to  go  to  that 
drawer  this  morning,  and  take  them  out  one  by  one,  but  a 
Terse  came  into  my  mind,  which  helped  me  to  give  them  up : 
'Neither  will  I  offer  unto  the  Lord  my  God  of  that  which  doth 
coiit  me  nothing,'  and  then  it  seemed  quite  easy  to  take  my 
fling's  things  and  give  them  to  Him,  who  has  said,  *  Xnosmuoh 
aa  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  me.'     And  so  now,  whether  these  little  ones  come  again 
t/>  us  or  not,  my  mind  is  made  up,  and  Lilly's  things  shall  1k^ 
Riven  to  some  of  the  needy  ones  whom  the  Good  8hei)hcrd  is 


going  out  to  seek  in  the  wilderness,  and  brijig  back  to  his 
heavenly  fold." 

When  breakfeflt  was  over,  Mr.  Morley  called  his  ohlldron, 
and  after  reading  a  chapter  with  them  as  usual,  and  asking  for 
a  heavenly  blessing  on  each,  before  they  set  oiT  for  school  or 
work,  he  told  them  of  the  little  wanderers,  who  ha<l  found  a 
shelter  under  their  roof  the  night  before,  and  asked  them  to  pray 
each  night  and  morning  that  God  their  Father  would  fetch 
home  these  poor  children  to  his  blessed  fold  on  earth,  and  givu 
them  a  place  in  his  Heavenly  Kingdom.  The  children  all 
listened  with  much  interest  to  their  father's  account.  Susie, 
the  eldest  girl,  was  a  pupil^eacher  in  the  school  where  her 
younger  sister  and  brother  went,  and  on  Sunday  afternoons 
took  a  class  in  a  ragged-school  not  far  distant,  and  she  had 
learned  to  feel  a  tender  love  for  the  poor  little  ones  for  whom 
Jesus  died,  but  who  until  they  oame  to  the  school  had  often 
heard  nothing  of  a  Saviour's  love. 

Elsie,  the  seoond  girl,  had  left  school  and  helped  her  mother 
at  home  and  in  the  shop ;  Alice  and  Johnny  went  every  day  to 
sohool  under  Susie's  care,  and  Daisy,  the  third  girl,  was  an 
invalid.  Crippled  by  a  fhll  when  quite  young,  in  body,  but  not 
in  mind,  nor  heart,  nor  understanding,  Daisy,  whose  weak  and 
feeble  frame  had  long  sinoe  eeased  to  grow,  grew  in  grace  and 
heavenly  wisdom  year  by  year.  In  her  quiet  corner  by  the 
fireside,  or  oftcner  lying  on  the  little  couch  to  which  she  was 
sometimes  kept  for  weeks  together,  her  sweet  and  peaceful  faoo 
was  a  constant  lesson  to  the  busy  ones  around  her,  and  all  who 
knew  her,  old  and  young,  would  tell  how  the  heavenly-minded 
child  had  often  h«lped  and  cheered  them  <hi  their  way.  Daisy 
would  knit  socks  and  comforters  for  Susie's  ragged  children, 
and  though  she  oould  not  go  out  to  teuoh  them  as  her  sister  did 
of  the  loving  Saviour,  she  could  speak  to  Him  for  them,  and 
many  a  silent  prayer  went  up  for  tiiem  from  Daisy's  l>eart  into 
the  ears  of  Him  who  so  tenderly  listens  to  the  voices  of  littlu 
children : 

**  For  He  loves  hhi  little  children. 

And  He  pleadeth  for  them  there, 

Asking  the  great  God  of  Heaven, 

That  their  sins  may  be  forgiven; 

And  Ho  hears  their  prayer." 

When  Susan  came  home  from  her  class  on  Sunday  afternoons 
Daisy  was  always  full  of  eager  questions  about  the  children, 
and  would  lie  with  her  large  eyes  fixed  ou  her  sister,  as  shu 
told  of  the  poor  little  ones  whom  she  was  trying  to  teach  about 
Jesus. 

Susie  had  gentle  ways,  and  loved  her  little  sister  dearly,  and 
devoted  much  of  her  spare  time  to  her,  while  Daisy  in  return 
unconsoiously  taught  her  older  sister  many  a  lesson  of  patient 
submission  and  quiet  trust.  For  never  can  the  life  of  anyeno, 
however  young,  feeble,  and  apparently  helpleas,  that  is  really 
united  to  Jesus  Christ  by  living  faith,  be  spent  in  vain.  **  The 
fruit  of  the  righteous  U  a  tree  of  life,"  and  whether  that 
fruit  be  manifested  in  aotivo  service  or  in  patient  suffering,  it 
shall  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  After  all,  it  is  not  so  much 
our  work  as  our  will  that  God  asks  and  dosires  of  us — the  offer- 
ing up  of  ourselves  as  a  i-easonable,  holy  and  lively  saciifico ; 
and  the  little  child  thnt  day  by  day  looks  up  to  Heaven  and  tries 
from  love  to  Jeaua  to  1x5  gentle,  loving,  and  obedient,  or  to  bear 
with  quiet  i)aticnco  tlie  weary  pain  which  keeps  it  still  and 
lonely  when  other  children  are  at  their  meiTy  pastimes,  does  not 
live  in  vain,  but  is  bringing  fortli  the  fruit  of  righteousness  to 
the  praise  and  glory  of  God. 

Weeks  and  months  went  by,  but  no  more  was  seen  or  heard 
of  the  little  strangers,  though  night  after  night  the  Morleys' 
door  was  left  unlatched,  in  the  hope  of  their  return,  and  every 
day  when  the  children  gathered  round  the  Ik  art! i  the  fother 
ended  his  petitions  with  an  earnest  prayer  that  the  little  lost 
ones  might  one  day  be  found,  cither  ou  earth  or  in  Heaven. 
Daisy's  confidence  that  God  would  he«r,  and  th;it  some  day 
they  would  bo  brought  back,  wa9  unnhakcn,  tiiough  day  after 
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?h JnT  !.  n  ^  '''"'°''*  ^"^^^  *^y*^^"g  ^''^^^  to  %ht  about 
them.     "Our  prayer^hildren  -    she  would  call   then,    a^d 

thoughte  bestowed  on  them,  ao  many  sweet  prayers  hrZ^ 

Z  ™  -*° /^\e««5  *^«-^«l  -^  heaven  and  Lth.  ^7^ 
that  were  not  spoken  in  vain,  but  which  were  eyen  no^  pj^ 
Jng  a  harvest  of  blessing.  «wpwpaiw 


60BIPTURE  ANAGRAM. 

.  HO.  n, 

From  the  twelve  following  subjects  frame 

An  ancient  city's  awiiil  name: 

The  numbered  letters  form  the  same. 

1.  Find  in  one,  ten,  eleven,  two,  nine, 
A  gift  and  attribute  divine, 

Which  makes  earth's  mighty  monarohs  shine. 

2.  Hence  two,  eleven,  and  nine,  four,  ten, 
Describe  the  rank  of  mortals,  when 
They  rule  as  sovereigns  over  men. 

3.  Three,  six,  four,  ten— in  Israel's  land, 

A  mount,  where  half  the  tribes  should  stand. 
And  curse  themselves  at  God's  command. 

4.  There  Joshua  built,  in  Israel's  view. 
With  stones,  God's  covenant  to  renew 
In  writing— four,  ten,  five,  seven,  two. 

5.  Five,  nine,  two,  three— a  city  fair. 
Famed  for  its  various  kinds  of  ware. 
From  many  a  nation  bartered  there. 

6.  Six,  four,  seven,  ten— an  idol  rude, 
In  beast's  or  man's  similitude, 
BeguiUng  Israel's  multitude. 

7.  Manoah's  wife  saw  seven,  twelve,  one. 
Three,  ten,  ere  she  had  borne  a  son. 

By  whom  great  feats  of  strength  were  done. 

8.  Good  Daniel  once  a  beast  did  view. 

In  vision,  named  eight,  three,  (oar,'two. 
To  show  what  Persia's  kings  should  do. 


SCRIPTUBE  EXERCISES. 


9.  God's  promise  to  believers  given, 
By  his  Beloved  Son  from  heaven. 
Stands  well  confirmed  in  nine,  three,  seven. 

.10.  By  ten,  seven,  eight,  four,  twelve,  is  shown, 
A  Syrian  shepherd  little  known. 
Whom  Israel's  sons  their  grandsire  own. 

11.  The  eighth  of  Peleg's  nephews,  when 
The  earth  was  newly  shared  by  men. 
Appears  eleven,  six,  seven,  and  ten. 

12.  On  twelve,  three,  six,  eleven,  they  stand, 
Where  Israel's  dying  leader  scanned-^ 
But  never  trod— the  Promised  Land. 


SORIPTURB  ENIGMA. 

NO.  m. 

1.  My  Jlrst,  though  great  and  wide, 
A  rod  did  once  divide; 
'Tis  where  God  hath  his  way; 
And  where,  in  Moses'  day, 


All  Israel  were  baptized, 
Whae  Pharaoh  stood  surprised  j 
And  things  of  curious  kind, 
Who  search  therein  may  find, 

2.  My  nezt,  smoe  time  began, 
Is  just— a  little  man. 
By  many  a  father  claimed, 
By  many  a  mother  named; 
Diverse  and  infinite— 
Who  can  its  names  recite? 
Yet  stiU,  wherever  known, 
'Tis  dearly  one  alone. 

8.  My  whole— a  point  sublime, 
Is  man's  appointed  time; 
The  time  when  all  events, 
All  works,  and  all  intents^ 
Whatever  man  can  do. 
Transpire  in  order  due; 
"Twas  when,  in  days  of  old. 
Of  Herod's  crimes  they  told. 
Who  did  their  altars  stain 
With  blood  of  oflferers  slain ; 
And  when  the  prisoner  Paul 
Came  at  proud  Felix*  call. 

While  ray  young  friends  are  fain 

My  riddle  to  explain, 

Let  me  devoutly  pray 

That  their  **  convenienco  "  may 

Agree  with  God's  **  to-day  I" 


w.  L. 


ANSWER  TO  SCRIPTURE  ENIGMA 

NO.  I.— p.  16.— Diowrwus.— Acts  xix.  24.  to  the  end 

}'  E-Aj-n Gen.  ii.  8,  9 ;  iii.  22-24. 

o   A-OT6^ Psa,  Ixii.  19;  Rev.  v.  14. 

?•  S:*'^-P Numb.  XX.  26;  lSam.xxxi.8. 

^'^•^•^ Gen.ii.  7;  Eocl.xii.7. 


II.— p.   32.— MILLSTONE. 


1.  Mill:  Exod.  xi.  5;  Matt",  xxiv.  41. 

"  S^^i!  •'"*^^  at  Bethel,  Gen.  xxviii.  18  ;  Goliath.  1  San.. 
xvu.  49;  Ebenezer,  1  Sam.  viL  12;  Cephas,  John  L  42;  1  Pd. 
u.  4,  etc. 

3.  MiLLeroNK :  Job  xli.  24;  DeuL  xxiv.  6;  Rev.  xviii.  21. 


ANSWER  TO  SCRIPTURE  ANAGRAM. 

[  HO.  L— p.  48.— NEW  JEBU8ALEM.— Hob.  xi.  8, 10, 16; 
*  Rev.  xxi.  2. 

h  w"™*® ^^  *^- 16?  2  Sam.  iv.  4. 

o   S*** ^®°-  **^*  29-34. 

3.  W-aree Ezek.  xxvii.  16, 18. 

*•  J-«el Judg.  iv.  17-21. 

J- ^'wa Gen.x.  22;  xiv.  1. 

6.  R-elease     ....  Dent  xv.  1,  2. 

7.  U-lam 1  Ohron.  viii.  40. 

8.  S-aul 1  Sam.  xv.  9. 

9.  A-men 2  Cor,  i.  20. 

10.  L-aw John  i.  17. 

11.  B-€tf Isa.  Iv.  3. 

l^*.  M-eal 1  Kings  xvii,  14-16. 
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The  Sunday  at  Home 


O  DAY  MOST  CALM,  MOOT"  BKIGKT  !  .   .   . 

The  wesk  wbkb  dark  but  f«h  thy  ucHT.—l/eriert. 


THE  COXFIDEKTIAL  AIDE-DE-CAMP. 


MAETHA'S  VINETAED. 

OHAPTER  n. 

FOR  some  days  after,  Maiian's  walks  in  that  direc- 
tion extended  no  further  than  the  orchard,  which 
was  divided  from  the  grove  by  a  strong  fence  and 
a  gate  securely  barred.  The  fence  had  been  erected 
before  she  was  bom ;  it  was  now  overgrown  on  both 
sides  by  dimbing  plants,  and  aX  ow  corner  hidden 
Ho.  1346.— FknuAXT  14,  imo. 


by  a  great  apple  tree,  whose  bowing  trunk  and  bend' 
ing  branches  formed  a  natural  and  deeply-shaded 
arbour.  They  called  it  the  Governor's  Trce ;  it  had 
been  brought  as  a  sapling  from  Old  England  by 
the  first  of  the  Mayhews,  and  was  regarded  as  an 
heirloom  by  his  successors.  Though  more  than 
a  hundred  years  old,  it  was  still  crowned  with 
abundant  foliage,  and  fruit  that  ripened  the  earliest 
in  the  orchard,  and  Marian  was  accustomed  to  visit 
it  iJmost  every  dajr  at  thi^t  season,  to  see  if  the 
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apples  were  taking  the  rosy  tinge.  She  was  making 
her  way  through  the  ladon  trees  for  that  purpose,  in 
a  sultiy,  breezeleds  forenoon,  when,  oa  approaching 
the  Governor's  Trea^  she  seemed  to  hear  a  rustling 
sound  ooming  over  the  fence  beyond  it,  And  out  of 
its  umbrageous  shadow  stepped  the  daik  fisherman. 

"Pardon  me,  madam,"  he  said,  with  a  low  and 
respeotful  bow,  "for  thus  intruding  upon  you,  but 
T  have  not  seen  you  at  the  bay,  and  could  neither 
fish  nor  rest,  without  asking  how  I  had  offended 
you,  that  you  left  me  so  abruptly  on  Wednesday 
last." 

"  Tou  did  not  offend  me,  sir,"  said  Marian,  as  soon 
as  surprise  and  confusion  would  allow  her  to  speak, 
"  but — but — ^I  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  home." 

"  I  thought  so,  and  would  not  have  detained  you 
for  the  world,"  said  the  fisherman.  "  Ah,  madam,  you 
do  not  imagine  what  vexation  the  idea  of  your  dis^ 
pleasure  brin^^s  to  roe,"  and  he  drew  a  deep  sigh. 
Unaccustomed  to  the  language  of  compliment  or 
gallantry,  Marian  answered  in  all  simplicity,  "  I  am 
sorry,  sir,  that  you  should  have  had  any  vexation  on 
my  account ;  it  was  an  uncivil  act  to  go  so  abruptly, 
but  it  was  thoughtlessly  done,  and  I  hope  you  will 
excuse  me." 

"  Your  action  needs  no  excuse,  madam ;"  and  he 
moved  a  few  steps  nearer.  "  You  could  do  nothing 
wrong  in  my  eyes.  My  heart  is  at  your  feet ;  do  not 
disdain  it  because  you  see  me  in  this  poor  duiguiM, 
assumed  from  a  temporary  necessity.  My  birth  is 
not'le,  and  my  fortune  liberal,  as  a  proof  of  whichi 
and  a  token  of  my  sincere  homage,  permit  me 
to  present  you  with  thin  pretty  tn^e"  and  he 
tried  to  cast  round  her  neck  a  magnificent  pearl 
necklace. 

1  he  size  and  lustre  of  the  pearia,  linked  together 
as  they  were  with  chain-work  of  gold,  would  have 
been  too  much  for  a  more  vulgar-minded  woman; 
but  the  coloners  daughter  had  too  fine  a  senae  of 
honour  and  propriety  to  aooept  sneba  present  from 
a  man  for  whom  she  had  no  paitiality ;  and,  stepping 
quickly  l^ick  as  he  made  the  attempt,  she  said,  with 
native  dignity^  "Many  thanks,' sir,  but  I  am  not 
accustomed  to  wear  such  oontlj  ornaments.  I  oannot 
and  will  not  accept  it." 

Though  feeling  herself  in  the  right,  and  still 
determined  on  refusal,  the  disappointed  and  morti< 
fied  look  of  the  fisherman  smote  her  to  the  heart ; 
but  in  a  moment  it  gave  place  to  a  nonchalant  air, 
and,  returning  the  necklace  to  his  popket,  he  said, 
"  Well,  madam,  I  am  sorry  my  humble  offering  is 
not  to  your  taste;  perhaps  it  may  suit  some  less 
fastidious  lady  whom  I  may  ^neet  on  this  fishing 
expedition  of  mimi.'*  Maiian  was  about  to  bid  him 
good-bye  and  turn  homewards,  but  with  an 
expression  of  sudden  fear  in  his  face,  he  darted  back 
into  the  ^hade,  and  she  heard  him  scale  the  over- 
grown fence  just  as  Watch,  the  house-dog,  a  noble 
creature  from  Kewfoundland,  came  bounding  to  her 
side. 

The  dog  was  followed  by  Zaoharias,  commonly 
called  Zac,  the  trusty  mazi  who  minded  the 
colond's  outdoor  aflBeiirs,  and  now  appeared  carrpng 
some  props  for  a  young  tree  that  threatened  to 
break  down  with  its  lond  of  apples.  His  distant 
approach,  which  the  fishei-man  could  see  without 
being  seen,  had  evidently  frightened  the  latter 
away.  Strange  fear  in  a  man  who  looked  so  bold  and 
daring;  but  it  was  opporlune  for  Marian,  to  whom  I 


it  now  seemed  more   advisable  than  ever  to  Icesp 
silence  regarding  her  new  acquaintance. 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  woman  that  she 
should  be  insensible  to  his  ardent  dedLai-atioos  and 
flattering  homage,  but  what  would  her  strict  old 
parents  say  to  such  an  interview.  He  had  told  her 
his  birth  was  noble  and  his  fortune  liberal.  Marian 
was  inclined  to  believe  the  statement;  but  there  wbh 
something  inexplicable,  and 'therefore  unsafe,  about 
the  man  and  his  proceedings,  and  after  satisfying 
herself  by  a  friendly  chat  with  Zac  that  he  had 
perceived  nothing,  she  turned  houseward,  fully 
determined  to  visit  the  Governor's  Tree  no  more 
alone. 

As  Marian  passed  from  the  orchard,  to  the  meadow 
in  front  of  the  house,  a  horseman  rode  up  to  tbc 
outer  gate,  then  stopped  and  looked  around  him,  as 
if  uncertain  of  his  way.  He  had  not  exactly  a 
foreign  look,  but  there  was  that  in  his  general 
appearance  from  which  the  least  skilful  observer 
would  have  guessed  that  his  birth-place  had  not 
been  in  the  New  England  provinces,  but  the  old 
home  of  the  May  hews.  Dressed  in  full  uniform  as 
an  English  oavalry  officer,  with  gold-laced  hat  and 
plumes  in  the  fashion  of  the  time,  he  looked  every 
whit  the  dashing  young  soldier,  without  any  alloy  of 
the  military  fop.  It  would  not  have  been  consistent 
with  his  robust,  muscular  frame,  his  £ace  of  the 
Norman  type  still  to  be  found  in  the  upper  ranks  of 
English  society,  his  features  good,  but  not  delicately 
moulded,  and  the  espretision  of  high  spirit,  mauly 
semie,  and  moral  honesty,  nature's  own  testimonial 
to  the  man  within,  that  gave  an  unfailing  charm 
to  the  whole.  In  the  hot  days  of  youth,  that  man 
might  be  imprudent,  might  be  over-trusting,  might 
be  thoughtless  at  times,  but  he  would  never  be  found 
wanting  in  ooui*age,  faith,  or  honour. 

That  young  ofl£»r  had  been  accustomed  to  find 
men  of  office  inhabiting  halls  and  mansions  in  the 
old  country,  and  their  daughters  destroying  the 
peace  of  mankind  in  broosde  and  hoops.  He  glanced 
doubtfully  from  tiie  iiistio  homestead  before  him  to 
an  address  card  in  his  haod,  and  as  Marian  passed, 
rather  slowly  it  must  be  admitted,  in  her  gown  of 
printed  linen,  lawn  baodkerohief  neatly  folded 
across  the  bust,  and  snow-white  cap  of  the  form 
which  our  milliners  yet  call  Pamela,  in  honour  of 
Richardson's  heimae,  the  trim  of  resjiectable  farm- 
house girls  in  England,  he  accosted  her  in  all  sinoerit}' 
with,  "  My  pretty  maid,  will  you  be  good  enough  to 
tell  me  the  way  to  Colonel  Maybe w's  house  ?  It  must 
be  somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  I  cannot 
find  it." 

"This  is  Colonel  Mayhew's  faoiiso»  sir,"  said 
Marian,  "  and  here  is  my  bther  the  colonel,"  she 
added,  mischievously,  enjoying  the  confusion  which 
reddened  the  young  man  to  the  brow,  and  dropping 
him  a  dignified  curtsey,  as  ladies  did  then,  retired 
from  the  scene  just  as  Colonel  Mayhew  stepped  out 
of  his  own  porch,  and  proceeded  to  greet  the  stranger 
at  his  gate. 

Clarence  FitzOrmond,  tbe  young  officer  who  had 
drawn  bridle  there,  held  a  captain's  oommission  in 
a  dragoon  regiment,  which  formed  part  of  the  troops 
under  the  oommand  of  Gen^^al  Braddook,  sent  from 
England  to  defend  her  American  colonies.  It  was 
a  perilous  time  for  thorn.  The  last  great  straggle 
between  France  and  England  for  the  dosamion  of 
the    North    Ameiioan  oontinent    had  begun,  and 
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fortune  at  first  seemed  to  declare  for  the  Seur-de-lis. 
From  the  falls  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of 
Florida,  the  EDglish-speaking  towue  and  provinces 
were  arming  their  citizens,  calling  out  their  militia, 
and  putting  their  strong  places  in  a  state  of  defence. 
Tiie  British  crown  had  not  more  loyal  subjects  in 
thoBe  days  than  the  dweUers  beyond  the  Atlantic ; 
an  ill-advised  government  had  not  yet  driven  the 
American  provinces  into  that  rebellijon  which 
ultimately  gave  them  a  name  and  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth ;  but  the  time  was  not  distant. 
Most  of  the  men  who  stood  so  loyally  for  England's 
Lonour  and  England's  interest  then,  lived  to  become 
leaders  in  the  War  of  Independenoe,  which  nobody 
dreamt  of  when  Braddock  name  to  his  luckless 
defence  of  the  western  colonies. 

Though  a  stiff-necked  old  soldier,  the  general  had 
his  partialities,  and  one  of  them  was  for  Clarenoe 
FitsOrmond. 

The  high  spirit,  sound  sense,  and  open-hearted 
frankness  of  ^eyoang  captain  gained  hie  favour  and 
confidence ;  he  made  him  his  chief  aide-de-camp,  and 
always  employed  him  in  military  business  or  missions 
of  special  trust  or  importance.  Strong  in  the  Old* 
world  prejudices,  which  at  length  led  to  the  ruin  of 
his  army,  and  his  own  untimely  fate,  it  was  Brad- 
dock's  fixed  opinion  that  all  provincials  required 
looking  after  in  military  mati»rs;  aiid  thinking 
Martha's  Yineyaard  and  the  adjoining  islands  might 
be  in  serious  danger  on  that  account,  he  sent  his 
confidential  aide-de-camp  with  instructive  despatches 
to  ColondL  Mayhew,  the  only  governor  they  had  at 
the  time,  and  general  orders  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  their  means  of  defence,  number  of 
defidnders,  and  other  particulars  equally  interesting 
to  a  veteran  oommandsr. 

The  colonel  received  Captain  FitzOrmood  with 
the  stately  courtesy  of  his  age,  which  the  Puritan 
gentleman  knew  how  to  practise  as  well  as  the  most 
accomplished  citizen  of  the  world. 

He  expressed  his  happiness  in  making  theatcquaint* 
anoe  of  an  officer  so  distinguished  as  Qeneral 
Braddock's  aide-de-oamp,  and  hoped  the  captain 
would  do  him  the  honour  to  consider  his  house  as 
his  own  quarters  while  he  remained  in  the  Vineyard, 
a  needful  exercise  of  hospitality,  for  the  island  which 
now  contains  some  of  the  most  splendid  hotels  in 
Kew  England,  had  few  places  of  accommodation  for 
travellers  then,  the  best  of  them  being  a  timber  house 
in  Edgar  Town  with  the  sign  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
which  was  said  to  be  as  scanty  of  comforts  or  con- 
veniences, and  as  primitive  in  its  fashion  as  the  sign 
uf  the  hostelry  might  suggest.  The  invitation  was 
gratefully  accepted,  the  captain  was  marshalled  to  the 
interior,  duly  wdcopied  by  the  lady  of  the  mansion, 
and  regularly  introduced  to  the  entire  family,  Mrs. 
Mayhew  had  a  weighty  concern  on  her  mind  that 
day  and  for  many  days  after,  that  the  early  dinner 
might  bj9  got  up  in  a  style  fit  to  s^t  before  a 
'*  king's  officer,"  and  the  honour  of  her  cui^ne  thereby 
maintained. 

Her  two  Qiaids  found  themselves  phf^rer^  in  the 
importanoe  of  the  occasion ;  and  the  matron  after- 
wards remarked,  that  her  daughter's  assistance  in 
household  business  was  not  only  active,  but  devoted. 
Through  all  the  years  in  which  he  had  presided 
over  tbe  isles  of  Duke's  County  and  their  militia, 
the  colonel  had  never  dreamt  of  so  much  duty  to  be 
donei  as  h^  found  set  forth  in  General  Braddock's 


despatches.  Out  of  zeal  for  the  service,  and  con- 
sideration for  a  man  who  might  have  l)een  his  grand- 
father, Captain  FitzO|*mond  would  have  williugly 
t^ken  the  whole  npon  hi^iself,  but  the  sturdy  ^^ew 
Englander  would  not  hear  qf  his  respoui<ibility 
h&ing  compromised  in  that  manner.  Though  he 
served  in  the  king's  ar^iy,  and  came  from  the  old 
country,  the  young  aide-de-camp  had  been  seut 
merely  to  aocon^pany  him  on  a  military  survey  of 
the  inlands,  s-nd  mak^  hi^  report  to  the  general  in 
command;  it  was  as  much  ^  oould  be  properly 
entrusted  to  his  youth  and  inexperience,  and  nothing 
more  would  Colonel  Mayhew  permit  him  to  do. 

They  wept  together,  npw  in  a  fishing-boat,  then  in 
^  Indis^  canoe,  from  inland  to  island,  throughout 
that  county  of  the  sea,  inspecting  the  ^fences,  which 
in  onfi  instance  consisted  of  a  crazy  watch-house,  in 
another  of  an  old  sentry-box  perched  on  a  promon- 
tory, from  which  ^  gopd  look-out  might  be  kept, 
and  in  most  cases  of  nothing  at  aU  but  the  deep 
surrounding  waters.  They  also  reviewed  the  county 
militia ;  every  island  had  its  company,  many  of  the 
companies  were  but  sisc  or  seven  strong,  few  of  them 
were  more  numerous  than  ten,  and  all  their  arms 
were  consideifbbly  out  of  repair.  An  enemy  had 
not  been  seen  on  these  coasts  since  they  were 
colonised  in  the  first  half  of  the  preceding  century. 
Modern  men  would  hav^  agreed  wit}i  Captain  Fitz- 
Orxnond,  that  no  enemy  would  think  it  worth  his 
while  to  invade  them.  At  the  time  of  our  story,  fish- 
ing villages  stood  where  fashionable  watering-places 
are  now  to  be  seen,  and  rough  farms  occupied  the 
sites  of  splendid  mansions  with  tastefully  laid  out 
grounds. 

However,  Duke's  County  was  part  of  George  the 
Second's  American  dominions,  and  General  Braddock 
required  an  accurate  report  of  its  military  strength. 
The  colonel  was  not  less  punctilious  in  making  the 
survey,  and  between  his  methodical  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, the  miles  of  salt  water  to  be  got  over,  and 
th^  occasional  opposition  of  wind  and  tide,  three 
weeks  elapsed  before  it  was  fairly  fini/^ed.  Mean- 
time, Captain  FitzOrmond  was  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  the  Mayhews;  from  every  inspecting 
expedition  he  returned  home  with  the  colonel  a 
welcome  gnet>t  to  the  whole  family.  His  visit  was  a 
break  in  the  routine  of  their  well-regulated  house- 
hold life;  the  charm  of  novelty  was  in  it,  and  the 
captain  was  good  company  in  himself. 

Unai^uming,  courteous,  and  good-natured,  he  was 
the  man  to  be  popular  in  any  circle,  large  or  small. 
The  colonel  admired  his  military  knowledge,  and 
respectful  defierence  to  the  opinions  of  his  seniors ; 
Mrs.  Mayhew  liked  him  because  he  could  tell  of 
scenes  and  places  in  the  old  country  which  her 
grandmother  used  to  talk  about  when  she  was  a 
ohild;  for  the  young  officer  had  been  bom  in  the 
ancestral  Hampshire.  Even  the  serious-minded  and 
devoted  Mark  partially  laid  aside  his  studies  for  the 
captain's  company,  talked  with  him  of  the  great 
meetings  he  bad  se^n  at  Wesley's  sermons  in  Moor- 
fields,  and  tri^d  to  engfige  him  in  hi0  own  schemes 
for  converting  the  Indians.  To  Marian  above  all  the 
rest,  FitzOrmond's  converse  was  most  interesting. 

Belonging  to  a  world  outside  the  Puritan  pale, 
he  had  much  to  tell  of  things  that  fascinated  her 
youthful  fancy,  though  forbidden  among  her  people ; 
describing  mi^my  of  the  scenes  and  customs  df  town 
life,  such  as  the  Court  promenades  in  Kensington 
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(wardens,  the  brilliant  assemblies  and  routs  that 
himself  had  shared  in.  These  subjects  were  gene- 
rally discussed  when  the  pair  happened,  as  they 
sometimes  did,  to  be  left  together,  and  the  rest  of  the 
feimily  were  other  ways  engaged ;  Marian  would  sit 
at  her  embroidery  for  cambric  aprons  and  hand- 
kerchiefs,  the  most  dressy  wear  allowed  by  the 
sober  fashions  of  Edgar  Town — she  was  apt  to  be 
impatient  of  the  work,  bnt  had  grown  remarkably 
indnstrions  of  late — and  the  eapt«in  at  a  writing- 
table  close  by,  arranging  his  report  for  Qeneral 
Braddoek. 

It  was  surprising  how  many  hours  the  two  could 
spend,  and  what  interest  they  seemed  to  take,  in 
these  slow  and  sober  employments,  but  their  real 
interest  was  in  each  other. 

To  both  had  come  the  time  when  the  heart  makes 
its  first  and  truest  choice  of  a  companion  for  Iife*s 
journey ;  a  beautifal  time  of  warm  aflfections,  fond 
hopes,  and  fairy  dreams  i-arely  realised  on  earth.  The 
choice  may  be  ill  directed,  for  then  the  imagination 
reigns  over  the  judgment,  and  if  so,  few  greater  evils 
darken  the  lot  of  man.  Time  and  distance  may 
divide  the  luckless  pair,  fortune  may  open  gul&, 
or  build  up  barriers  between  them,  but  that  mutual 
election  is  never  wholly  cancelled ;  it  was  free  by  its 
nature,  and  did  not  depend  on  external  influence  or 
association,  so  that  they  who  have  met  as  strangers 
from  opposite  ends  of  the  earth  are  thereby  made 
kin  for  ever. 

The  two  that  sat  in  Colonel  Mayhew's  plainly- 
furnished  parlour  were  not  yet  a  month  acquainted ; 
their  birth-places  were  in  different  hemispheres; 
their  early  training  and  surroundings  had  been  still 
more  different,  but  their  hearts  were  linked  by  a 
band  not  to  be  broken,  though  neither  profession 
nor  promise  had  yet  passed  between  them. 

The  survey  was  finished,  the  report  dnly  drawn 
out,  and  Captain  FitzOrmond  was  to  take  his  de- 
parture ,by  the  mail-packet  advertised  to  sail  for 
Boston  ia  the  evening,  when  it  was  supposed  wind 
and  tide  would  be  favourable.  Marian  and  he  were 
alone  in  the  parlour  once  more,  father  and  mother 
were  engaged  with  letters  which  the  said  packet 
had  brought.  A  mail  reached  the  Vineyard  once  a 
week,  and  a  trusty  old  postman  spent  three  days  in 
distributing  throughout  the  island  its  correspon- 
dence with  the  mainland,  leaving  the  good  people 
another  week  to  get  up  their  replies,  while  the 
packet  generally  sailed  homeward  the  same  evening ; 
and  the  captain  was  bound  to  go  with  it. 

He  was  talking  against  time,  like  a  man  that  had 
to  bring  on  some  subject  important  to  himself;  his 
theme  was  the  pageants  and  festivities  with  which 
London  had  celebrated  the  recent  wedding  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  known  in  after  years  as  George  m., 
"the  tyrant  of  America,'*  and  the  young  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg. 

''  His  royal  highness  has  some  odd  ways,"  said 
PitzOrmond,  prefacing  an  on  dit  of  the  day.  "  At 
the  first  sight  of  his  bride  elect,  he  took  her  for  a 
waiting-maid  belonging  to  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  the 
beauty  who  refused  him,  and  was  about  to  inquire 
for  her  mistress,  but  some  considerate  courtier 
stopped  him  in  time.  An  awkward  mistake,  was  it 
not  ? — worse  than  mine  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
first  seeing  you.  Miss  Mayhew;  none  but  a  half- 
witted fellow  could  have  made  the  like.  What  an 
impertinent  puppy  you  must  have  thought  me  I " 


"Indeed  I  did  not,"  said  Marian,  "because  I 
guessed  you  were  from  the  old  country,  where 
customs  are  different,  and  the  ladies  dress  better  than 
we  do." 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  myself,"  said  the  captain.  "  I 
have  been  looking  for  a  proper  apology  every  day 
since,  and  could  find  neither  courage  nor  words ;  but 
now  that  I  am  going  away,  never  to  see  you  more 
may  be.  Miss  Mayhew,  will  you  forgive  me  for  being 
such  a  fool,  and  think  of  me  sometimes,  kindly  if 
you  can,  as  a  poor  soldier  who  will  be  proud  to 
die  for  his  country  and  yours,  and  whose  last  thought 
shall  be  of  you?" 

Her  head  was  bowed  over  the  embroidery,  but  he 
saw  the  crimson  flush  that  mantled  her  fair  fa/ob, 
and  he  took  greater  courage  to  declare  his  feelings, 
adding,  "  My  family  are  of  the  best  blood  in  Hamp- 
shire, but  not  of  the  best  estate  ;  and  I  am  a  younger 
son  with  nothing  to  offer  you  but  a  stainless  name 
and  an  honest  heart." 

"*There  is  no  earthly  honour  equal  to  that ;"  and  the 
Puritan  girl  looked  up  with  arch  coquetry,  "  But 
has  not  Captain  FitzOrmond  made  the  same  offer 
to  some  high-bom  lady  in  England  before  he  crossed 
the  Atlantic?" 

"No,  madam;  I  declare  upon  my  honour  and 
conscience  you  are  the  only  woman  I  have  ever 
loved,  or  ever  shall  love;"  and  the  impassioned 
young  man  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  her. 

The  action  was  not  so  strange  in  that  generation 
as  it  would  seem  in  ours,  but  a  thing  expected  from 
fervent  wooers.  Many  such  remnants  of  the  ex- 
travagant and  absurd  homage  paid  to  ladies  in  the 
chivalrio  ages  yet  lingered  among  the  upper  ranks 
of  society,  but  according  to  the  lessons  of  Marian's 
youth,  it  was  an  act  of  downright  idolatry,  which 
merited  sharp  rebuke  from  every  Christian. 

"  Clarence — captain,"  she  said,  "  get  up,  for  both 
our  sakes.  What  would  any  of  our  people  think 
if  they  saw  you  ?  "  The  expression  of  her  face  made 
FitzChrmond  spring  to  his  feet,  but  as  he  did  so, 
Marian  saw  what  he  did  not — a  countenance  blank 
with  astonishment  and  indignation  ;  for  in  the  open 
doorway,  all  unseen  till  then,  stood  the  yet  upright 
and  portly  figure  of  Colonel  Mayhew ! 


"  These  things  1  have  spoken  unto  you,  that  in  me 
ye  might  have  peace  "  (John  xvi.  33). 

"  I  know  the  thoughts  that  I  think  toward  you, 
saith  the  Lord,  thoughts  of  peace"  (Jer.  xxix.  11). 

"  Great  peace  have  they  which  love  Thy  law :  and 
nothing  shall  offend  them  "  (Psa.  cxix.  165). 

"  Be  of  one  mind,  live  in  peace;  and  the  God  of 
love  and  peace  shall  be  with  you  "  (2  Cor.  xiii.  11). 

"  I  will  both  lay  me  down  in  peaoe,  and  sleep :  for 
Thou,  Lord,  only  makest  me  dwell  in  safety"  (Psa. 
iv.  8). 

"  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers :  for  they  shall  be 
called  the  children  of  God  "  (Matt.  v.  9). 

"Let  your  requests  be  made  known  unto  God.  And 
the  peaoe  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding, 
shall  keep  your  heai-ts  and  minds  "J^hilip.  iy.  6,  7). 
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BT  TBE  BET.  ALEXANDBB  VAOLABEN,  D.D.,  OF  HANOHEm'EB. 

**  Neither  be  ye  of  doubtful  mind."— Lufce  xii.  29. 


1  THINK  that  these  words  convey  no  very  definite 
idea  to  most  readers.  The  thing  forbidden  is 
not  very  sharply  defined  by  the  expression  which 
our  translators  have  employed,  but  the  original  term 
is  very  picturesqne  and  precise. 

The  word  originally  means  **to  be  elevated,  to 
be  raised  as  a  meteor,"  and  comes  by  degrees  to 
mean  to  be  raised  in  one  special  way — namely,  as  a 
boat  is  tossed  by  a  rough  sea.  So  there  is  a  picture 
in  this  prohibition  which  the  fishermen  and  folk 
dwelling  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee  with  its  sudden 
squalls  would  understand :  '*  be  not  pitched  about ; 
now  on  the  crest,  now  in  the  trough  of  the  wave." 

The  meaning,  then,  is  substantially  identical  with 
that  of  the  previous  words,  "  Take  no  thought  for 
your  life,"  vrith  this  difference,  that  the  figures  by 
which  the  thing  prohibited  is  expressed  are  differ- 
ent, and  that  ^o  latter  saying  is  wider  than  the 
former. 

The  former  prohibits  "taking  thought,"  by 
which  our  Lord  of  course  means  not  reasonable 
foresight,  but  anxious  foreboding.  And  the  word 
which  he  uses,  meaning  at  bottom  as  it  does,  '*  to  be 
distracted  or  rent  asunder,"  conveys  a  striking  pic- 
ture of  the  wretched  state  to  which  such  anxiety 
brings  a  man.  Nothing  tears  us  to  pieces  like  fore- 
boding care.  Then  our  text  forbids  the  same  anxiety, 
as  well  as  other  fluctuations  of  feeling  that  come 
from  setting  our  hopes  and  hearts  on  aught  which 
can  change  ;  and  its  figurative  representation  of  the 
misery  that  follows  on  fastening  ourselves  to  the 
perishable,  is  that  of  the  poor  uttle  skiff,  at  one 
moment  high  on  the  crest  of  the  billow,  at  the  next 
down  in  the  trough  of  the  sea. 

So  both  images  poinrt  to  the  unrest  of  worldliness, 
and  while  the  unrest  of  care  is  uppermost  in  the  one, 
the  other  includes  more  than  simply  care,  and  warns 
us  that  all  occupation  with  simply  creatural  things, 
all  eager  seeking  after  "  what  ye  shall  eat  or  what 
ye  shall  drink  '  or  after  more  refined  forms  of 
earthly  good,  brings  with  it  the  penalty  and  misery 
of  "  for  ever  tossing  on  the  tossing  wave."  Whoso- 
ever launches  out  on  to  that  sea  is  sure  to  be 
buffeted  about.  "Whoso  sets  his  heart  on  the 
uncertainty  of  anything  below  the  changeless  God 
will  without  doubt  be  driven  from  hope  to  fear,  jfrom 
joy  to  sorrow,  and  his  soul  will  be  agitated  as  his 
idols  change,  and  his  heart  will  be  desolate  when 
his  idols  perish. 

Our  Lord,  we  say,  forbids  our  being  thus  tossed 
about.  He  seems  to  believe  that  it  is  in  our  own 
power  to  settle  whether  we  shall  bo  or  no.  That 
sounds  strange ;  one  can  fancy  the  answer :  *'  What 
is  the  use  of  telling  a  man  not  to  be  buffeted  about 


by  storm?  Why,  he  cannot  help  it.  If  the  sea  is 
running  high  the  little  boat  cannot  lie  quiet  as  if  in 
smooth  water.  Do  not  talk  to  me  about  not  being 
moved,  unless  you  can  say  to  the  tumbling  sea  of 
life,  '  Peace  be  still  I '  and  make  it 

•••quite  forget  to  rave. 
While  birds  of  peace  sit  brooding  on  the  charmM  wave."* 

The  objection  is  sound  after  a  fashion.  Change 
there  must  be,  and  fluctuation  of  feeling.  But 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  '*  peace  subsisting  at  the 
heart  of  endless  agitation."  You  may  remember 
the  attempt  that  was  made  a  year  or  two  ago  to 
build  a  steamer  in  which  the  central  saloon  was  to 
hang  perfectly  still  while  the  outer  hull  of  the 
ship  pitched  and  rolled  with  the  moving  sea.  It 
was  a  failure,  but  the  theory  was  sound  and  looked 
practicable.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  parable  of  what 
may  be  in  our  lives.  If  I  might  venture,  without 
seeming  irreverence,  to  n^odernize  and  so  to  illus- 
trate this  command  of  our  Lord's,  I  would  say,  that 
He  here  bids  us  do  for  our  life's  voyage  across  a 
stormy  sea,  exactly  what  the  **  Bessemer  "  ship  was 
an  attempt  to  do  in  its  region— so  to  poise  and 
control  the  oscillations  of  the  central  soul  that 
however  the  outward  life  may  be  buffeted  about, 
there  may  be  moveless  rest  within.  He  knows 
full  well  that  we  must  have  rough  weather,  but 
He  would  have  us  counteract  the  motion  of  the  sea, 
and  keep  our  hearts  in  stillness.  ^'  In  the  world 
ye  shall  have  tribulation,"  but  in  Him  ye  may 
have  peace. 

He  does  not  wish  us  to  be  blind  to  the  facts  of 
Hfe,  but  to  take  all  the  facts  into  our  vision.  A 
partial  view  of  the  so-called  facts  certainly  will  lead 
to  tumultuous  alternations  of  hope  and  fear,  of  joy 
and  sorrow.  But  if  you  will  take  them  all  into 
account,  you  can  be  quiet  and  at  rest.  For  here 
is  a  fact  as  real  as  the  troubles  and  changes  of  life  : 
**  Your  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of 
these  things."  Ah!  the  recognition  of  that  will 
keep  our  inmost  hearts  full  of  sweet  peace,  whatever 
may  befall  the  outward  life.  Only  take  all  the  facts 
of  your  condition,  and  accept  Christ's  word  for  that 
greatest  and  surest  of  all— the  loving  Father's 
knowledge  of  your  needs',  and  it  will  not  be  hard  to 
obey  Christ's  command,  and  keep  yourself  still, 
because  fixed  on  Him. 

But  now  consider  the  teachings  here  as  to  the 
true  source  of  the  agitation  which  our  Lord  forbids. 
The  precept  itself  affords  no  light  on  that  subject, 
but  the  context  shows  us  the  true  origin  of  the  evil. 

The  first  point  to  observe  is  how  remarkably  our 
Lord  identifies  this  anxiety  and  restlessness  which 
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He  forbids  with  what  at  first  sight  seems  its  exact 
opposite,  namely  a  calmness  and  peace  which  He  also 
condemns  as  wholly  bad.  The  whole  series  of 
warnings  of  which  our  text  is  part  begins  with  the 
story  of  the  rich  man  whose  ground  brought  forth 
plentifully.  His  fault  was  not  that  he  was  tossed 
about  with  care  and  a  doubtful  mind,  but  the 
very  opposite.  His  sin  was  in  saying,  "  Soul,  thou 
hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years ;  take  thine 
ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry." 

Notice,  then,  that  our  Lord  begins  by  pointing 
out  the  great  madness  and  the  great  sin  of  being 
thus  at  rest,  and  trusting  in  earthly  possessions : 
and  then  with  a  "  Therefore,  I  say  unto  you,"  He 
turns  to  the  opposite  pole  of  worldly  feeling,  and 
shows  us  how,  although  opposite,  it  is  yet  related. 
The  warning,  "Take  no  thought  for  your  life'* 
follows  as  an  inference  from  the  picture  of  the  folly 
of  the  man  that  lays  up  treasure  for  himself  and  is 
not  rich  towards  God. 

That  is  to  say,  the  two  faults  are  kindred  and  in 
fiome  sense  the  same.  The  rich  fool  stretching 
himself  out  to  rest  on  the  pile  of  his  possessions, 
and  the  poor  fool  tossing  about  on  the  billows  of 
unquiet  thought,  are  at  bottom  under  the  influence 
of  the  same  folly,  though  their  circumstances  are 
opposite,  and  their  moods  seem  to  be  so  too. 

The  one  man  is  just  the  other  turned  inside  out. 
When  he  is  rich  and  has  got  plenty  of  outward 
goods,  he  has  no  anxiety,  because  he  thinks  they  are 
supreme  and  all-sufficient.  "When  he  is  poor  and 
has  not  got  enough  of  them,  he  has  no  rest,  because 
he  thinks  that  they  are  supreme  and  all-sufBcient. 
Anxious  care  and  satisfied  possession  are  at  bottom 
the  Tery  same  thing.  The  man  who  says,  "  My 
niountain  stands  strong,"  because  he  has  got  a 
quantity  of  money  oi*  the  like;  and  the  man  who 
says,  **  Oh,  dear  me,  what  is  going  to  become  of 
nie?"  because  he  thinks  he  has  not  got  enough, 
only  need  to  exchange  circumstances  and  they  will 
exchange  tones. 

The  same  figure  is  concave  or  convex  according  to 
the  side  from  which  you  look  at  it.  From  one  it 
bWcUs  out  into  rounded  fulness ;  from  the  other  it 
gapes  as  in  empty  hungriness.  So  the  rich  fool  of 
the  preceding  parable  and  the  anxious,  troubled 
man  of  my  text  are  the  same  man  looked  at  from 
opposite  sides  or  set  in  opposite  circumstances.  The 
3oot  of  both  the  rest  of  the  one  and  of  the  anxiety 
of  the  other  is  the  over-estimate  of  outward  good. 

Then,  still  further,  notice  how  our  Lord  here 
brands  this  forbidden  fluctuation  of  feeling  as  being 
at  bottom  pure  heathenism.  Most  significant  double 
reasons  for  our  text  follow  it,  introduced  by  a  double 
"  for."  The  first  reason  is  "  For  all  these  things  do 
the  nations  of  the  world  seek  after."  The  second  is 
"  For  your  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of 
thei^e  things." 

The  former  points  the  lesson  of  the  contradiction 
between  such  trouble  of  mind  and  the  position  of 
disciples.  For  pure  heathens  it  is  all  natural;  for 
men  who  do  not  know  that  thej''  have  a  father  in 
heaven,  there  is  nothing  strange  or  anomalous  in 
care  and  anxiety,  nor  in  the  race  after  riches.  But 
for  you,  it  is  in  diamettical  contradiction  to  all 
your  professions,  in  flagrant  inconsistency  with  all 
your  belief,  in  flat  denial  of  that  mighty  truth  that 
you  have  a  Father  who  cares  for  you,  and  that  His 
Jove  is  enough.     Every  time  yon  yield  to  such  cares 


or  thoughts  you  are  going  down  to  the  level  of  |.uro 
heathenism.  That  is  a  sharp  saying.  Our  Lord's 
steady  hand  wields  the  keen  dissecting-knife  here, 
and  lays  bare  with  unsparing  cuts  the  ugly  growth. 
We  give  the  thing  condemned  a  great  many 
honourable  names,  such  as  "  laying  up  for  a  rainy 
day,"  or  "  taking  care  for  the  future  of  my  children," 
or  "providing  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all 
men,"  and  a  host  of  others,  with  which  we  gloss  and 
gild  over  unchristian  worldly-mindedness. 

There  are  actions  and  feelings  which  are  rightly 
described  by  such  phrases,  that  are  perfectly  right, 
and  against  them  Jesus  Christ  never  said  a  word. 

But  much  of  what  we  deceive  ourselves  by  calling 
reasonable  foresight  is  rooted  distnist  of  God,  and 
much  practical  heathenism  creeps  into  our  lives 
under  the  guise  of  "proper  prudence."  The  ordi- 
nary maxims  of  the  world  christen  many  things  by 
names  of  virtues  which  are  vices  notwithstanding. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  region  in  whicli 
Christian  men  have  more  to  be  on  their  guard,  lest 
they  be  betrayed  into  deadening  inconsistencies,  than 
this,  of  the  true  limits  of  care  for  material  wealth, 
and  of  provision  for  the  future  outward  life. 

Those  of  us,  especially,  who  are  engaged  in  business, 
and  who  live  in  our  great  commercial  cities,  have 
hard  work  to  keep  from  dropping  down  to  the  heathen 
level  which  is  adopted  on  all  sides.  It  is  not  easy  for 
such  a  man  to  resist  the  practical  belief  that  money 
is  the  one  thing  needful,  and  he  the  happy  man  who 
has  made  a  fortune.  The  false  estimate  of  worldly 
good  is  in  the  air  about  us,  and  we  haVe  to  be  on 
our  guard,  or  else,  before  we  know  where  we  are, 
we  shall  have  breathed  the  stupefying  poison  and 
feel  its  narcotic  influence  slackening  the  pulses  and 
dimming  the  eye  of  our  spirits.  We  need  special 
watchfulness  and  prayer,  or  we  shall  not  escape  this 
subtle  danger,  which  is  truly  for  many  of  us  "  the 
pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness." 

So  be  not  tossed  about  by  these  secularities,  for 
the  root  of  them  all  is  heathenish  distrust  of  your 
Father  in  heaven. 

Then,  finally,  we  have  the  cure  for  all  agitation. 
Christ  here  puts  in  our  own  hands,  in  that  thought, 
"  Your  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  these 
things  "  the  one  weapon  with  which  we  can  conquer. 
There  is  the  true  anchorage  for  tempest-tossed 
spirits,  the  land-locked  haven  where  they  can  ride, 
whatever  winds  blow  and  waves  break  outside  the 
bar. 

I  remarked  that  our  Lord  here  seemed  to  give  an 
injunction  which  the  facts  of  life  would  prevent  our 
obeying,  and  so  it  would  be,  had  He  not  pointed  us 
to  that  firm  trnth,  which,  if  we  believe  it,  will  keep 
us  unmoved .  There  is  no  more  profitless  expenditure 
of  breath  than  the  ordinary  moralist's  exhortations 
to,  or  warnings  against  states  of  feeling  and  modes  oi 
mind.  Our  emotions  are  very  partially  under  our 
direct  control.  Life  cannot  be  calm  by  willing  to 
be  so.  But  what  we  can  do  is  to  think  of  a  truth 
which  will  sway  our  moods.  If  you  can  substitute 
some  other  thought  for  the  one  which  breeds  the 
emotion  you  condemn,  it  will  fall  silent  of  itself,  just 
as  the  spindles  will  stop  if  you  shut  off  steam,  or 
the  mill-wheel  if  you  turn  the  stream  in  another 
direction.  So  Christ  gives  us  a  great  thought  to 
cherish,  knowing  that  if  we  let  it  have  fair  play  in 
our  minds,  we  shall  be  at  rest :  "  Tour  Father 
knoweth  .that  ye  have  need  of  these  things."  Suroly 
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ihfii  18  enongh  for  calmneFs.  Why  should,  or  how 
caB  we  be,  troubled  if  we  believe  that  ? 

*'He  knows."  What  a  wonderful  confidence  in 
His  heart  and  resources  is  silently  implied  in  that 
word  I  If  He  knows  that  you  need,  you  may  be 
quite  sure  that  you  will  not  want.  "  He  knows  ;** 
and  His  fatherly  heart  is  our  guarantee  that  to  know 
and  to  supply  our  need,  are  one  and  the  same  thing 
with  Him;  and  His  deep  treasure  of  exhaustless 
good  is  our  guarantee  that  our  need  can  never  go 
beyond  his  fulness,  nor  He  ever,  like  us,  see  a  sorrow 
He  cannot  comfort,  a  want  that  He  cannot  meet. 

Enoueh  that  He  knows ;  *'  the  rest  goes  without 
saying.'  The  whole  burden  of  solicitude  is  shifted 
on  our  shoulders,  if  once  we  get  into  the  light  of 
that  great  truth.  A  man  is  made  restful  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  changes  and  storms  of  lite,  not  by 
trying  to  work  himself  into  tranquillity,  not  by 
mere  dint  of  coerciug  his  feeiings  through  sheer 
force  of  will,  not  by  ignoring  any  facts,  but  simply 
hj  letting  this  truth  stand  before  his  mind.  It 
scatters  cares,  as  the  silent  moon  has  power,  by  her 
mild  white  light,  to  clear  away  a  whole  skyful  of 
piled  blacknesses. 

One  other  word  of  practical  advice,  as  to  how  to 
carry  out  this  injunction,  is  suggested  by  the  context, 
which  goes  on,  *'Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God.'* 

A  boat  will  pitch  most  when,  from  lack  of  a  strong 
hand  at  the  helm,  she  has  got  broadside  to  the 
run  of  the  sea.  There  she  lies  rocking  about  just 
as  the  blow  of  the  Wave  may  fall,  and  drifting 
wherever  the  wind  may  take  her.  There  are  two 
directions  in  which  she  will  be  comparatively  steady ; 
one,  when  her  he^  is  kept  as  near  the  wind  as  may 
he,  and  the  other  when  she  runs  before  it.  Either 
will  be  quieter  than  washing  about  anyhow.     May 


we  make  a  parable  out  of  that  ?  If  you  want  to 
have  as  little  pitching  and  tossing  as  possible  on 
your  voyage,  keep  a  good,  strong  hand  on  the  tiiler. 
Do  not  let  the  boat  He  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  but 
drive  her  right  against  the  wind,  or  as  near  it  as 
she  will  sail.  That  is  to  say,  have  a  definite  aim 
to  which  you  steer,  and  keep  ft  straight  course  for 
that.  So  Christ  says  to  us  here,  fie  not  filled  with 
agitations,  but  seek  the  Kingdom.  The  definite 
pursuit  of  the  higher  good  will  deaden  the  lower 
anxieties.  The  active  energies  called  out  in  the 
daily  efforts  to  bring  my  whole  being  under  the 
dominion  of  the  sovereign  will  of  God,  will 
deliver  me  from  a  crowd  of  tumultuous  desires  and 
forebodings.  I  shall  have  neither  leisure  nor  in- 
clination to  be  anxious  about  outward  things,  when 
I  am  engaged  and  absorbed  in  seeking  the  kingdom* 
So  "  bear  up  and  steer  right  onward,"  and  it  will 
be  smooth  sailing. 

Sometimes,  too,  we  shall  have  to  try  the  other 
tack,  and  run  before  the  storm,  trhich  again  will 
give  us  the  minimum  of  commotion.  That,  being 
translated,  is, ''  Let  the  winds  and  the  waves  some* 
times  have  their  way."  Yield  to  them  in  the  sweet- 
ness of  submission  and  the  strength  of  resignation. 
Even  when  all  the  stormy  winds  strive  on  );he  surfiied 
sea,  recognise  them  as  God's  messengers  ''  fulfilling 
his  word."  Submission  is  not  rudderless  yielding 
to  the  gale.  That  tosses  us  on  high,  and  sinks  us 
again,  as  the  waves  list.  This  trees  us  from  their 
power,  even  while  they  roll  mountains  high. 

Then  keep  firm  hold  of  your  Father's  knowledge; 
strenuously  seek  the  kingdom.  In  quietnesj),  aooept 
the  changeful  method*  of  his  unchanging  pi*ovidence. 
Thus  shall  your  hearts  be  kept  m  peace  amidst  the 
storm  of  life,  with  the  happy  thoujijht,  "/So  He 
bringeth  them  unto  their  desired  haven." 


THE  CHUECH  IN  CABUL. 

BT  TRX  BBV.  T.  P.  BUOHIS,  B.C.,  FKShXwAB. 


EVER  Since  the  days  of  Nadir  Shah  (i.d.  1738) 
there  has  been  a  "Church  in  Cabul."  Not 
merely  living  representatives  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  but  also  a  material  structure.  And  now, 
even  as  I  write,*  on  the  very  day  that  General 
Boberts'  force  occupies  the  Bala  Hisar,  there  exists 
a  smidl  Christian  church  within  the  very  walls 
of  the  citadel  where,  not  long  before,  the  British 
Embassy  was  massacred.  The  liev.  Joseph  Wolff 
preached  in  this  little  church  on  May  6th,  1832  ;t 
the  next  sermon  was  preached  within  its  walls  forty- 
six  yeai-s  afterwards  by  my  native  colleague,  the  Rev. 
TinAm  Shah,  on  Sunday,  August  10th,  1879.  He  ad- 
miniBtered  the  Holy  Communion,  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  on  the  Sunday  beforo 


♦  This  paper  was  refsdved  jaet  prior  to  the  insurrection 
which  compelled  General  Roberts  temporarily  to  retire  fK>m 
the  ci^.— Kd.  8,  U. 

t  **May  6, 1882.— 1  preached  in  the  Armenian  ohmcfa ;  all 
the  women  came  and  fell  at  my  teet,  praying  that  I  would 
BMist  them  to  leave  Oabnl  and  go  to  Jorusalem.  They  are  not 
oppmeed  faj  the  Muasnlmans,  but  they  have  no  means  of 
wAnMeooer^WoifM  Journal,  p.  221. 


Sir  Louis  Cavagnari  and  his  noble  band  lost  their  lives 
in  that  terrible  death  struggle  of  September  8rd. 

The  Armenian  Christians  of  Cabul  first  came  to 
that  city  with  the  Pergian  conqueror  Kadir  Shah. 
They  then  numbered  abont  a  hundred  families,  bnt 
now  the  whole  Christiun  population  of  Cabul  consists 
of  fourteen  souls.  Four  men,  eight  women,  and  two 
children.  Nearly  all  of  the  Armenians  now  remain- 
ing there  have  been  baptised  by  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Two  were  baptized  by  the 
Kev.  G.  Pigott  in  1839,  when,  he  was  there  as 
chaplain  to  General  Eeane's  army.  Three  others 
were  baptized  by  the  kiev.  J.  N.  Allen,  chaplain  to 
General  Nott's  foroe  in  1842,  whilst  some  have  come 
to  Pesh&war  to  receive  Christian  baptism  from  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  Mission.  The  rest  of  the  little 
community,  with  the  exception  of  an  old  widow 
baptized  by  an  Armenian  priest,  had  not  received 
the  Christian  rite ;  hence  the  necessity  for  our  native 
clergyman's  visit  in  August  last. 

Mr.  Allen's  account  of  his  visit  to  the  Armenian 
church  in  Cabul  in  1842  is  particularly  interesting, 
the  more  so,  as  one  of  his  children,  whom  he  then 
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baptized,  is  S&rkig  Kh\dt  Kh&n,  who  accompanied 
Mr.  Im&m  Shah  in  his  recent  journey.  I  give  the 
following  from  Mr.  Allen's  diary,  which  was  pub- 
lished thirty-seven  years  ago : — 

"  October  1st,  1842. — ^I  went  into  the  town,  and, 
accompanied  by  Captain  Boswell,  2nd  Ecgiment 
Bengal  N.  I.,  set  forth  to  make  inquiries  lespecting 
a  small  community  of  Armenian  Christians,  of 
whom  I  had  heard  from  my  friend  the  Eev.  G. 
Pigott,  who  had  baptized  two  of  their  children 
when  he  visited  Cabul,  in  1 839,  as  chaplain  to  the 
Bombay  Army  under  Lord  Keane.  After  some 
inquiry,  we  discovered  them  in  a  street  in  the  Bala 
His&r,  leading  from  the  Jelalabad  Gate;  their 
buildings  were  on  the  north  side  of  the  street. 
We  went  up  an  alley,  and  turned  into  a  small  court 
on  the  left,  surrounded  by  buildings,  and  filled  with 
the  implements  of  their  trade.  A  little  door  led 
from  this  court  into  their  church,  a  small  dark 
building ;  but  upon  procuring  lights,  I  found  that  it 
was  oarpeted,  and  kept  clean  apparently  with  great 
care.  Its  aspect  was  due  east  and  west,  and  an 
altar  stood  at  the  east  end,  surmounted  by  a  small 
picture  of  the  holy  family,  much  dimmed  by  smoke 
and  dust.  Upon  the  altar  were  six  candlesticks, 
two  small  crosses  and  two  copies  of  the  holy 
gospels.  In  front,  without  the  altar-rails,  was  a 
small  desk,  on  which  lay  a  book  of  daily  prayers  in 
Armenian.  The  altar  was  not  against  the  wall,  but 
had  a  space  behind,  and  stood  on  a  raised  step.  Our 
guides  showed  me  a  volume  containing  the  Gospels 
in  Armenian,  and  another  with  the  Epistles  ;  also  a 
small  English  pocket  Bible  with  clasps,  Oxford 
edition,  which  I  think  was  said  to  have  been  bought 
from  a  Hindustanee.  They  stated  that  their  body 
came  into  Afghanistan  with  N&dir  Shah  ;  that  they 
were  then  two  hundred  families,  but  were  now 
reduced  to  four,  comprising  thirty-five  persons,  men 
women,  and  children.  They  subsist  by  making 
Shiraz  wine,  and  distilling  spirits.  They  said  they 
endured  much  from  the  Afghdns,  and  were  often 
subjected  to  heavy  exactions. 

"  Whether  they  have  wealth  or  not  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  The  place  wore  an  air  of  poverty ;  but  the 
man  and  woman  whom  I  saw  were  well  dressed.  If 
they  are  wealthy,  which  I  think  probable,  they 
would  be  most  unwise  to  make  any  show  of  it.  I 
was  much  affected  at  finding  this  little  dim  spark  of 
Christianity  in  the  midst  of  such  utter  darkness, 
and  earnestly  prayed  that  it  might  be  fanned  by 
the  breathing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  a  bright  and 
pure  fiame,  which  might  enlighten  the  nations 
around.  When  they  understood  that  I  was  a 
Christian  priest,  the  woman  prostrated  herself  on 
the  ground  and  would  have  embraced  my  feet :  this 
I  endeavoured  to  prevent,  and  could  I  have  spoken 
in  her  own  tongue,  would  have  addressed  her  m  the 
words  of  St.  Peter  to  the  household  of  Cornelius, 
*  Stand  up,  I  also  am  a  man.'  The  man,  whose 
Afgh&n  name  was  Timour,  was  less  enthusiastic. 
He  clasped  my  hand  in  both  his,  and  bowing  down, 
pressed  it  first  to  his  lips  and  afterwards  to  his  fore- 
head. They  told  me  they  had  had  no  priest  for 
thirteen  years :  that  one  had  come  from  Hindustan 
and  got  as  far  as  Peshawar,  but  was  afraid  to  ven- 
ture  farther.  It  was  highly  interesting  to  hear 
from  the  lips  of  these  eastern  Chiistians  the  names 
of  our  blessed  Saviour  and  His  holy  evangelists  and 
apos11efl» 


"  October  3rd. — ^I  went  to  the  town  by  engagement 
to  baptize  some  children  of  the  Armenians,  who  ha'l 
joyfully  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
aftbrded  by  the  presence  of  a  clergyman  for  pro- 
curing their  admission  into  the  Church  by  this 
holy  sacrament.  I  was  accompanied,  on  this 
occasion,  by  Major  Stopford  and  Captains  Mac- 
duff and  Adamson,  H.M.  40th  Eegt.,  and  Captain 
Button,  2nd  Regt.  Bengal  N.  I.  On  arriving  at  the 
Armenian  church,  I  found  them  prepared,  and  a 
large  vessel  of  lukewarm  water  placed  in  front  of 
the  altar.  The  water  I  observed  was  transferred 
with  great  reverence  to  a  large  earthen  jar,  I  presume 
to  be  preserved  as  holy.  After  the  service  my 
friends  wished  to  examine  the  pictures,  crosses,  etc, 
on  the  altar,  and  asked  whether  they  might  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  rails.  They  were  told  that 
they  might  if  they  would  divest  themselves  of  their 
swords.  These  were  immediately  carried  away  by 
Timour,  and  placed  outside  the  door  of  the  church. 
I  was  much  struck  with  their  deep  reverence  and 
love  for  the  house  of  God.  My  friend  Mr.  Pigott 
told  me  that  when  he  asked  them  why  they  remain 
at  Cabul  in  the  depressed  state  in  which  they  were, 
they  replied:  *How  can  we  leave  our  church?' 
After  the  sacrament  of  baptism  had  been  adminis- 
tered, there  was  a  little  entertainment  of  tea  and 
cakes  in  an  upper  room.  Here  I  saw  Secunder  and 
Miriam,  the  two  children  baptized  by  Mr.  Pigott. 
They  were  remarkably  pretty,  and  with  very  fair 
complexions;  indeed  both  children  and  adults 
w^ere  very  handsome,  and  had  most  expressive 
features. 

" '  Farewell,'  I  thought,  as  I  rode  away ;  •  farewell 
brethren  in  Christ ;  amidst  much  that  may  be 
ignorant  and  superatitions,  there  is  a  cleaving  to 
Christian  ordinances,  and  a  reverence  for  Christian 
teachers,  which  encourages  nie  to  hope  that  there 
is  a  love  to  the  Master,  as  well  as  to  the  house  and 
servants.  We  shall  probably  meet  no  more  on 
earth  but  I  will  indulge  in  the  hope  of  meeting  you ; 
where  we  shall  no  longer  see  through  a  glass 
darkly,  but  shall  know  even  as  also  we  are  known. 
May  our  one  Lord,  in  whose  one  faith  and  onebaptism 
we  are  united,  watch  over  you  and  be  your  protector 
in  the  midst  of  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  and 
cause  that  the  blessed  banner  under  which  you  and 
I  are  enlisted,  may  speedily  be  unfurled  as  a  sign 
by  which  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  bo 
subdued,  and  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Gk)d 
and  of  his  Christ,  that  He  may  reign  for  ever  and 
ever  I 

During  Mr.  Im&m  Shah's  visit  one  of  the  Chris- 
tians died  from  cholera.  His  name  was  Abd-ul- 
Masih  (the  servant  of  Christ).  He  was  a  bright, 
intelligent  lad  of  fourteen  yeurs.  "  From  the  time 
I  arrived,"  says  Mr.  Imam  Shah,  "he  was  most 
anxious  to  receive  baptism,  so  on  the  10th  of  August 
I  baptized  him  with  several  others.  The  lad  was 
much  afi'ected  by  the  service,  but  he  seemed  very 
happy  indeed.  After  his  baptism  he  implored  he 
might  be  allowed  to  attend  the  Holy  Communion, 
which  I  administered  a  fortnight  later,  on  the  24th 
of  August.  Although  he  was  so  young,  I  decided 
to  admit  him;  and  I  explained  to  him  fully  the 
meaning  of  so  great  a  sacrament.  He  received  the 
Lord's  bupper  with  the  other  communicants.  Upon 
his  leaving  the  church  he  said  his  happiness  was 
comi'lote,  since  he  had  been  both  baptized  and  had 
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received  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  that  his  peace  was 
such  he  thonght  it  would  he  well  for  him  to  die  in 
that  state.  But  the  dear  boy  then  little  knew  how 
soon  his  wisli  (which  was  then  but  a  passing 
thoaght)  would  be  fulfilled.  Upon  going  home  he 
was  seized  with  cholera.  The  following  morning 
he  slept  in  Jesus." 

The  Armenian  church  in  the  Bala  His&r  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a  block  of  buildings,  and 
is  thus  secluded  from  the  public,  being  approached 
by  a  narrow  dark  passage.  It  is  a  small,  dark 
building  thirty-six  feet  long  and  fifteen  feet  wide, 
with  no  side  windows,  but  is  lighted  from  the  roof 


greatest  reverence.  Underneath  the  altar  is  a  box 
of  Armenian  and  Persian  books,  many  of  the  latter 
having  been  supplied  by  the  Fesh&war  Mission, 
together  with  a  lot  of  empty  candlesticks.  In  the 
chancel  there  is  a  reading-desk,  or  lectern,  from 
which  the  daily  prayers  are  read.  They  now  some- 
times use  the  translation  of  the  Church  of  England 
Prayer-book  into  Persian.  The  little  congregation 
of  Christians  in  Cabul  had  not  received  the  Holy 
Communion  in  their  church  once  during  their 
residence  in  Cabul  until  the  native  clergyman  from 
Peshawar  celebrated  it  in  August  last;  but  they 
have  consecrated  wafers,  sent  from  Jerusalem,  which 
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hy  a  small  skylight.  At  the  end  of  the  building 
is  the  altar,  which  is  a  raised  platform  eight  feet 
high  and  five  feet  in  breadth.  It  is  formed  into 
three  tiers :  upon  the  first  tier  is  a  large  lamp,  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  offertory  bag  is  placed,  and  on 
either  side  of  the  lamp  are  two  candles ;  a  bishop's 
pastoral  staff  is  also  placed  on  this  tier :  upon  the 
second  tier  there  are  four  candles  and  a  soiled 
picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  and  upon  the  upper- 
most tier  there  are  four  more  candles — ^making  in 
all  twelve,  to  represent  the  twelve  apostles.  Three 
hsndsomely  bound  copies  of  the  New  Testament, 
carefully  wrapped  up  in  silk  handkerchiefs,  are  also 
places!  upon   the  altar,  and  are  treated  with  the 


tboy  partake  of  among  themselves,  sacramentally, 
every  Easter  and  Christmas.  The  Eucharistio 
vessels,  which  are  of  gold,  have  all  been  carefully 
bricked  up  in  the  church  wall,  to  preserve  them 
from  theft ;  and  they  refused  to  let  Mr.  Im&m  Shah 
have  them  for  use,  unless  he  would  promise  to  stay 
and  minister  to  them  as  their  pastor.  The  congrega- 
tion being  quite  willing  to  attend  the  ministrations 
of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  and  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions having  been  baptized  by  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
Mr.  Imam  Shah  should  not  eventually  take  charge 
of  this  little  congregation  in  Cabul,  >vhen  it  would 
thus  form  the  nucleus  of  a  future  mission  intlie  city. 
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The  Christian  cemetery  is  abcnt  a  mile  from  the 
Bala  HisSr.  There  was  formerly  a  more  ancient 
one  to  the  west  of  the  city,  and  Mr.  Masson,  the 
trayeller,  draws  attention  to  a  tomb  on  which  was 
engraven  the  mitre  of  a  Georgian  bishop.  The 
modem  cemetery  was  originally  a  garden;  the 
Armenians  say  it  was  selected  as  the  bnrial  place 
of  a  Christian  martyr,  whose  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen. 
Some  of  the  gravestones  bear  date  a.d.  1769  of  onr 
era.  Dnring  the  British  occupation  of  183d-41, 
several  English  officers  were  interred  in  this  ceme- 
tery, but  upon  the  evacuation  of  the  country,  these 
graves  were  opened  and  dishonoured  by  the  Afghans, 
who  thought  the  graves  contained  some  hidden 
treasures. 

There  is  still  an  old  Armenian  widow  lady  in 
Cabul  who  remembers  well  the  former  British 
occupation,  and  who  relates  that  she  soiTowed  much 
when  she  first  heard  that  a  young  Englishman  had 
been  buried  in  the  spare  ground  beside  her  father's 
gi-ave,  which  she  had  hoped  would  be  a  resting-place 
for  herself,  but  that  her  husband  comforted  her  by 
reminding  her  that  the  English  were  Christian 
brethren  m  a  strange  land. 

In  former  times  the  Armenians  of  Cabul  held 
important  posts  under  the  Afgh&n  government. 
Many  of  them  were  officers  in  the  army.  Amir 
Azim  Eh&n  mariied  an  Armenian  lady,  who  became 
the  mother  of  Sardar  Ish&y  Ehftn,  who  is  now  a 
guest  in  the  Eussian  camp  at  Samarkand.  Of  the 
Armenians  still  living  in  the  city  of  Cabul,  one  is  a 
physician  of  some  reputation,  and  another  is  English 
tutor  to  several  members  of  the  Ameer's  family.  The 
latter  was  educated  in  the  Peshdwar  Mission  School. 

The  Eev.  Imam  Shah  left  Cabul  for  Peshdwar 
only  three  days  before  the  murder  of  Sir  Louis 
Cavagnari  and  his  noble  band.  He  came  vi&  the 
Jugdalak  Pass  and  the  Khyber,  a  journey  of  consider- 
able peril.  The  following  extracts  from  his  journal 
will  be  read  with  interest:  "On  Monday,  Sept.  1, 
we  left  Cabul  early  in  the  morning.  We  ascended 
the  Kotal-i-Tlr.  The  road  was  very  bad  and  full 
of  loose  stones,  and  in  some  places  the  road  was  so 
narrow  that  some  of  the  party  dismounted.  We 
arrived  at  Jugdalak  at  noon,  and  encamped  under 
the  shade  of  some  trees.  Here  I  was  recognised  by 
a  Jemidar  (a  native  officer),  who  told  the  company 
that  I  was  a  Christian  clergyman.  Some  of  them 
called  me  an  infidel  and  an  atheist. 

"  Tuesday,  September  2nd, — To-day  we  descended 
the  hill  and  arrived  at  Ganduamak.  It  is  a  richly- 
cultivated  place,  and  has  some  fine  gardens.  A 
good  deal  of  the  stores  left  by  the  English  were 
Btill  there,  and  I  saw  several  bullocks,  belonging  to 
the  Ameer,  laden  with  casks  of  beer.  The  khan  of 
the  place  was  exceedingly  kind,  and  sent  a  guard 
to  protect  our  caravan.  Prom  his  conversation  I 
fonnd  he  was  friendly  to  the  British,  and  he  men- 
tioned several  English  gentlemen  by  name  as  his 
special  friends. 

**  The  next  day,  Wednesday,  September  3rd,  we 
started  later  in  the  morning,  and  at  the  distance  of 
about  two  miles  we  came  to  the  Bara  river.  Here 
the  tax-gatherers  came  and  seardied  our  luggage.  A 
chief  named  Akram  Khan  came  and  spoke  to  me, 
and  I  found  that  he  had  been  in  the  battle  between 
the  British  and  the  Ehughiani  tribe  in  April  last, 
when  Major  Wigram  Battye  and  Lieut.  Wiseman 
were  killed.    He  said  he  had  begged  his  people  not 


to  fight,  but  they  would  not  listen  to  him.  In  the 
evening  we  reached  Eattahftb&d,  The  people  in 
these  i»rt8  all  speak  Persian  and  not  much  Pashto. 

''On  Thursday,  September  4th,  we  had  a  hot 
journey  tbroufth  a  sandy  plain  as  far  as  the  city  of 
Jelalabad.  Here  we  stayed  in  a  garden  at  the 
north  of  the  city  called  Fakeen.  There  are  so  many 
natives  of  Peshiwar  here  thai  I  was  at  once  recog- 
nised.   Several  of  them  were  old  friends  of  mine. 

''  Saturday,  September  6th.— Having  rested  a  day 
at  Jelalabad,  we  travelled  through  a  fertile  country 
and  came  to  the  village  of  Girdikach,  when  we  were 
told  that  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari  and  the  whole  British 
Embassy  at  Cabul  had  been  murdered  on  Wednesday 
last.  We  did  not  believe  the  news,  but  our  in- 
formants told  us  that  the  news  had  come  through 
men  of  reputation,  and  that  there  was  not  the  least 
doubt  about  it.  I  had  not  seen  Sir  Louis  Cavagnaii 
at  Cabul,  as  I  wished  to  avoid  all  seeming  connec- 
tion with  political  matters;  but  my  arrival  had  been 
reported  to  him,  and  I  was  told  that  Sir  Louis  com- 
mended the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  Pesh&war  mis- 
sionaries in  having  sent  me  to  Cabul,  and  laughingly 
said,  'If  the  Pe^war  missionaries  posseraed  an 
army,  they  would  come  and  seize  the  city  of 
Cabul  itself  I' 

"  Sunday,  September  Jth. — ^We  reached  Basawal. 
Here  the  tax-collector,  Abu  Khan,  was  exceedingly 
kind  to  me  until  he  knew  I  was  a  Christian,  when 
he  avoided  me,  and  I  found  his  servants  inclined 
to  give  me  much  trouble.  I  might  perhaps  havo 
been  imprisoned  and  even  put  to  death,  but  I  was 
kindly  protected  by  Sardar  Faiz  Muhamed,  a 
Suddozai  chief,  who  formed  one  of  the  pai-ty.  The 
rebellion  in  Cabul  evidently  made  the  people  less 
fiiendly  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been.  I 
therefore  determined  to  press  on  to  the  British 
frontier  as  quickly  aa  possible,  and  I  reached  Lundi 
Eh&n&  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  Monday,  the 
8th  of  August.  * 

*<The  Khyber  Pass,  at  one  time  so  dreaded  by 
travellers,  is  now  in  the  keeping  of  the  British 
government,  and  I  found  I  could  travel  there  with 
the  greatest  ease  and  safety.  I  rested  at  Ali  ?.Iusjid 
a  few  hours,  and  then  pressed  on  to  Peshawar, 
where  I  found  my  dear  wife  and  children  very 
thankful  to  Almighty  Qod  for  having  protected  my 
life  in  so  dangerous  a  journey." 


Igaralrljes  jof  ^rag^r* 


pBAYEB  ifl  creation's  paasion:  team  and  gioana 

liike  vast  tomadoei  ever  sweep 

O'er  trembling  earth  and  billowy  deep. 
From  pole  to  pole  through  all  creation's  zones. 
What  ceaseless  agonies  I  what  piercing  tones 

Of  anguish  the  sad  yigils  keep  ^ 

Of  hearts  that  bum  and  eyes  that  weep; 
Of  living  tortures,  and  of  dying  moons  I 
D6th  Mercy  sleep?    Will  Pitj  not  regard 

The  long  load  attemnoe  of  distress  ? 

Hast  Nature's  pangs  find  no  redress? 
Her  travail  of  deliverance  be  debarred  ? 
Ckmie,  Loid  t    How  long?    Thy  wrath  no  more  retani  I 

And  bid  our  earth  her  rest  poaseia! 


W.  LAVGlXMUlu 
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GATHEEIKa  UP  FBAGMENTB. 

ST  MI8B  2.  J.  WHATELT. 


II. 


THE  entrance  of  Mr.  Yemon  suspended  the  con- 
Tersation  for  a  moment,  and  I  did  not  attempt 
to  resume  it  that  day.  It  was  not  surprising  that 
she  should  feel  it  hard  to  realise  the  mistake  she  had 
leen.  making;  and  with  all  her  candour  and  good 
seose,  her  first  impulse  was  to  resist  it.  I  let  the 
saoject  drop  for  the  time,  hut,  as  I  expected,  the 
next  day,  when  we  were  alone  together,  sue  renewed 
it  of  her  own  accord. 

*'  lam  afruid  you  thought  me  very  cross  yesterday, 
bat  really  I  do  wish  to  go  into  the  suhjeot  and  see 
if  I  can  manage  hetter.  I  see  that  as  things  are  I 
thall  have  to  eive  up  altogether  if  I  don't.'' 

"I  do  not  think  you  need,  if  you  manage  a  little 
more  carefully.  Por  instance,  could  not  iSoee  after- 
noon YvdtB  on  Sunday  be  deferred  ?  " 

*'  I  don't  generally  make  them  that  day,  hut  these 
▼ere  people  I  had  promised  to  go  to  every  day  that 
last  week,  and  I  had  always  failed  them;  and 
knowing  that  I  had  a  press  of  work  before  me  on 
Monday,  I  thought  it  best  to  do  this  on  the  only 
clear  afternoon  left." 

"I  see;  still  it  must  be  very  fatiguing  to  go 
straight  from  such  visits  to  evening  church." 

^'  Yes,  I  should  have  been  glad  of  a  little  rest,  but 
when  I  was  in  for  it,  the  excitement  carried  me 
through,  and  I  was  in  time,  only  that  faintness 
came  over  me  and  stopped  me.  It  was  very  stupid 
to  be  so  easily  knocked  up." 

"  Yery  stupid  to  be  made  of  flesh  and  blood,  and 
not  of  iron,  certainly  I " 

Agnes  could  not  help  laughing  in  the  midst  of  her 
vexation, 

"  Do  you  see,  dear,  this  is  the  diflBculty ;  you  have 
a  small  stock  of  strength,  and  if  you  would  utilise 
it  you  must  measure  your  powers  beforehand,  and 
see  what  you  can  do." 

''  But  I  can't  judge  beforehand.  I  feel  sometimes 
as  if  I  could  be  up  to  anything." 

'^  That  is  just  the  fallacy.     I  have  done  it  again 
and  again  myself,  so  don't  think  I  am  only  criticising 
you.    One  is  tempted  to  judge  from  one's  feelings 
at  the  moment,  and  sometimes  a  kind  of  artificial 
excitement  deceives  us." 
"Then  what  is  one  to  do?" 
"I  am  afraid  we  must  come  back  to  the  old  pre- 
ficriptions  you  dislike  so  much,  planning  one's  day 
at  the  outset" 
"  But  that  is  what  I  really  can't  endure." 
**  I  don't  mean  like  the  Queen  of  Spain's  ladies  of 
honour  you  were  quoting,  of  course,  drawing  a  hard- 
and-fast  line  never  to  be  broken;  but  making  a 
general  sketch  in  your  own  mind  of  the  anost  im- 


portant things,  which  must,  if  possible,  be  done  h 
tout  prtXy  and  then  letting  the  others  come  in  as  they 
can. 

*'  And  I  suppose  the  '  musts '  must  always  be  the 
regular  harmodium  playing  on  Sunday,  and  counting 
the  muRter-roU  of  the  ckt»ses,  and  such  tiresome 
things!" 

"  Well,  you  must  be  the  best  judge  of  that.  I 
cannot  lay  down  the  law  for  you." 

Agnes  was  again  getting  a  little  vexed.  I  purposely 
managed  to  let  the  conveivation  drop,  by  making  a 
little  diversion,  and  availing  myself  of  an  accidental 
interruption.  But  a  day  or  two  later  she  again 
opened  the  subject.  She  had  made  another  of  her 
s^^asmodic  efforts  to  get  through  some  arrears  of 
work  which  her  indisposition  had  prevented  her 
finishing,  and  had  again  paid  the  penalty  in  a  day'<» 

Erostrating  headache.  She  came  out  of  it  more 
umbled  than  ever,  and  owned  candidly  that  her 
way  had  failed. 

**  I  have  been  thinking — whenever  I  could  think 
at  all  for  pain,"  she  said,  "  of  what  you  were  saying. 
I  suppose  you  are  right,  and  one  ;nust  choose  certain 
things  when  one  can't  do  all,  and  sometimes  the 
'  must  haves '  may  be  things  which  don't  seem  the 
most  important  in  themselves." 

*'  Yes,  because  they  are  the  most  important  to  you. 
Now  the  Sunday  work,  for  instance,  of  a  clergyman's 
wife,  ia  not  quite  the  same  as  that  of  an  ordinary 
person." 

"  I  see  that.  Yes,  of  course  my  presence  at  the 
church  and  school  is  wanted  over  and  above  any 
good  I  could  do  by  teaching." 

"Just  what  I  meant;  and  I  should  doubt  if  any 
one  whose  husband  has  the  charge  of  a  congregation 
or  parish  could  find  time  for  anything  beyond  the 
regular  work  of  the  day,  without  slighting  that ;  and 
tlie  harm  done  by  absenting  herself  might  be  greater 
than  any  good  done  by  desultory  visits  on  that 
day." 

"  I  believe  I  must  make  some  rule  of  that  kind, 
and  as  a  general  rule,  leave  visits  for  week-days." 

"  You  will  find  it  easier  in  the  long  run,  I  believe. 
And  now,  may  I  suggest  something  more  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  don't  fear;  I  really  wish  to  learn,  and  I 
am  ashamed  of  my  impatience  the  other  dt^y." 

"  Well,  another  rule  is  not  to  run  too  dose,  but  to 
make  allowance  for  accidental  delays,  and  mistakes 
in  reckoning  of  time,  and  such  little  hindranoes 
which  cannot  be  always  avoided,  and  leave  a  margin 
over.  One  who  spends  up  to  his  income  will 
generally  spend  over  it,  and  so  it  is  with  time; 
unless  you  allow  yourself  a  broad  edge  to  '  turn  in/ 
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as  the  sempstresses  say  of  their  seams  and  hems, 
you  wiR  never  keep  within  proper  bounds,  and 
allow  yourself  fair  time  for  rest  every  day.  One 
whose  health  is  frail  must  absolutely  submit  to  this, 
however  inconveoient,  otherwise  the  needful  interval 
of  repose  denied  is  like  the  lost  '  stitch  in  time,' 
and  the  penalty  will  be  that  of  the  '  nine '  which 
would  have  been  saved  by  timely  care." 

'*  I  suppose  you  are  rip^ht.  But  it  does  seem  so 
humiliating  and  contemptible  to  be  always  attending 
to  one's  own  preservation." 

'*  It  is  humiliating,  I  admit  it.  And  it  is  a  trial 
to  those  who  have  a  strong  sense  of  the  need  of 
'  redeeming  the  time,'  and  a  desire  to  be  active  in 
God's  service,  which  the  strong  and  healthy  cannot 
even  conceive.  Many  an  active  Christian  worker, 
who  goes  out  to  her  labours  of  love  in  all  weathers, 
and  perhaps  thinks  her  delicate  neighbour  self-in- 
dulgent for  staying  by  the  fireside,  little  knows  how 
far  harder  than  any  of  her  own  efforts  is  the  struggle 
the  other  may  go  through  in  patiently  accepting  tiie 
trial  of  appearing  indolent  and  luxurious,  and  the 
blame,  perhaps,  of  pious  friends,  for  keeping  back 
from  activities  for  which  her  soul  craves.  I  know 
what  the  struggle  is.  But,  dear  Agnes,  both  these 
are  *  workers  together  with  God:'  the  active  one 
toiling  in  the  wet,  muddy  streets,  and  the  feeble  one 
at  home,  learning  meekly  to  take  what  God  gives 
her.  God  does  not  need  our  work:  *  those  who 
best  bear  His  mild  yoke,  they  serve  Him  best.' " 

"  Yes,  I  see  that  with  a  real  invalid  quite  laid  by ; 
but  if  we  have  a  little  strength,  may  it  not  be  well 
to  do  by  it  as  the  widow  did  by  her  mite,  give  it  all 
to  God?'' 

"I  think  we  are  giving  it  to  Him,  when  we 
offer  ourselves  heartily  and  honestly  to  Him,  to  use 
us  as  He  thinks  fit.  He  is  not  a  hard  master ;  He 
knows  what  our  bodily  frame  is;  who  can  know 
as  well  as  He  who  made  it?  There  may  be  ex- 
ceptional cases  in  which  we  are  called  on  to  go 
forward  unsparingly ;  but  the  general  rule  is,  not  to 
fight  against  the  trial  He  has  laid  on  us,  but  bow 
submissively  under  it,  considering  that  whatever 
work  is  distinctly  and  clearly  beyond  our  strength 
or  means  is  not  God's  work  for  us.  He  could 
give  us  more  if  He  saw  fit ;  and  His  denying  it  is  in 
reality  as  clear  an  indication  that  it  is  not  His  will 
for  us  to  do  more,  as  if  we  heard  His  voice  bidding 
us  stay." 

"  Only  it  is  hard  to  know  in  such  cases,  what  God 
would  have  us  do,  and  what  leave  out." 

"  The  only  way  is  to  bring  it  before  God  simply  and 
constantly  in  prayer,  that  He  may  direct  you.  Ask 
Him  morning  by  morning,  *  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou 
have  me  to  do?*  And  then  try  to  gather  up  the 
fragments  o{  time  and  strength  each  day,  guided 
by  Him.  If  there  is  one  thing  we  know  He  has 
promised  all  through  His  word,  more  than  another, 
it  is  guidance ;  and  if  you  seek  it  faithfully,  you 
will  surely  find  it." 

"I  see  what  you  mean ;  yes,  that  will  be  a  help  to 
make  my  way  clear.  But  you  say  a  delicate  person 
requires  to  observe  order  and  punctuality  more  than 
even  a  strong  one.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
exertions  necessary  to  be  punctual  and  orderly  are 
in  themselves  a  heavy  tax  on  strength." 

"They  do  require  Eome  energy,  and  may  cost 
some  trouble  at  first ;  but  in  the  long  run  you  will 
find  they  gave  much  greator  exertion.    It  will  bo  a 


little  tiring,  for  instance,  at  first,  to  put  your 
drawers  and  shelves  into  perfect  order ;  but  when  it 
is  once  done,  it  is  much  less  trouble  to  keep  them 
so,  and  how  many  quarters  of  an  hour  of  distracted 
fatiguing  search  for  missing  things  it  will  save 
you!" 

"  Ah,  like  yesterday ;  Sarah  told  me  she  believed 
you  had  a  great  hunt  for  that  unlucky  book.  I 
must  trv  and  summon  courage  for  a  regular  '  dar- 
ing up,  as  the  old  negress  called  it.  BuC  then, 
again,  t^e  difficulty  of  being  always  in  time !  If  I 
had  strength  to  ^et  up  early,  and  be  ready  for 
breakfast !  Henry  is  obliged  to  be  early  every  day, 
because  of  the  school,  and  I  fear  I  try  him  very 
much  by  so  often  being  unable  to  be  down,  but  no 
one  knows  how  tired  and  unfit  for  anything  I  feel 
in  the  morning." 

"  No  one  can  really  judge  for  another  in  such 
matters.  Some  delicate  persons  cannot  be  up  early 
without  an  effort,  which  knocks  them  up.  for  the 
day ;  and  in  such  a  case  all  one  can  do  is  to  try  and 
arrange  one's  life  accordingly,  so  as  to  give  as  little 
trouble  as  possible  to  others.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  am  sure  there  are  many  to  whom  it  is  a 
great  effort  to  rise  in  the  morning  in  good  time,  hnt 
who  would  nevertheless  be  much  the  better  for 
making  it.  I  have  heard  doctors  say  that  in 
nervous  complaints 'this  is  very  often  the  case,  and 
certainly  as  a  class,  late  risers  are  not  generally 
among  the  persons  who  have  the  soundest  health 
and  calmest  nerves.  But  your  best  plan  is  to  consult 
the  medical  man  who  has  attended  you,  and  who 
knows  your  constitution  best.  If  he  advises  you  to 
make  the  effort  to  be  early,  you  may  be  sure  you 
will  be  the  better  for  trying.  If  you  find  it  really 
does  you  harm,  you  may  still  manage  matters,  so  as 
not  to  keep  others  waiting  habituafiy.  The  evil  of 
constant  unpunctuality  with  regard  to  one's  family 
and  friends  is,  that  one  of  two  things  is  sure  to 
happen :  either  a  continual  irritation  and  subject  of 
mutual  annoyance  is  kept  up,  if  they  try  to  make 
their  arrangements  meet ;  or  else  a  kind  of  separa- 
tion grows  up  out  of  the  habits  of  life  being  different, 
and  those  most  near  and  dear  to  each  other  may 
insensibly  find  their  lives  and  intei'ests  drifting 
apart." 

"  What  a  thought  that  is  I  It  makes  me  shudder 
to  think  of  its  being  my  case  with  Henry.  And  yet 
I  suppose  it  might,  if  he  always  found  me  away 
when  he  wanted  me,  and  had  to  go  about  his  own 
affairs  alone,  because  I  was  not  ready.  Oh,  I  will 
try  I  It  will  be  very  hard  work,  because  it  is  so 
contrary  to  my  nature,  but  I  suppose  one  can  work 
against  one's  natural  temperament  sometimes." 

"  No  doubt  one  can,  and  what  is  more,  the  effort 
is  good  for  one,  better  than  one  could  imagine 
beforehand.  I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  the  made 
courage  of  one  who  had  not  the  mere  instinctive 
animal  bravery,  but  had  to  strive  for  it  from  prin- 
ciple, was  often  the  most  reliable,  because  it  was  not 
so  likely  to  break  down  on  an  unexpected  trial.  And 
so  it  is  with  many  other  virtues.  I  believe  you  are 
quite  young  enough  to  make  yourself,  or  rather  to 
seek  the  Lord's  help  to  make  you,  all  that  you  would 
roost  desire  to  be ;  and  you  will  find,  I  think,  that 
the  *  fragments '  of  strength  j'ou  gather  up  in  this 
way  will  be  quite  as  much  blessed,  and  as  finiitfal 
as  the  full  vigour  of  former  days ;  not  to  say  that  the 
health  you  leain  to  manage  well  will  beoome  stronger 
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and  better  than  oefore,  in  all  probability.  There 
are  many  such  cases  in  which  'the  patient  must 
minister  to  himself.'  Did  you  ever  read  Adolphe 
Munod's'Adienx'?'* 

«  Yes,  long  ago.    Why  ?  " 

*^Do  yon  remember  *The  Secret  of  an  active  and 
peaceable  Life  ?  "  If  you  do  not,  read  it  again  atten- 
tively. Of  all  the  Christian  counsels  that  have  ever 
l)een  given  by  uninspired  men  on  the  management 
of  one*8  own  life  and  powers,  I  think  it  is  the  wisest 
and  most  helpfal  I  have  ever  met  with.  Bead  and 
'inwardly  digest  it,' and  try  to  follow  up  the  advice 
giren:  to  look  to  circumstances  as  the  expression 
of  God's  will,  and  seek  to  act  from  day  to  day  on 
His  plan  for  you,  as  He  shows  it  you.  He  will  give 
yoQ,  dearest  Agnes,  the  hearing  ear  and  wake  you 
morning  by  morning  to  listen  for  His  indications  of 
guidance,  and  you  will  find  deep  peace  in  thus 
rommitting  your  whole  pathway  to  Him." 

More  conversations  to  the  same  effect  passed 
between  us,  and  when  I  left  soon  after,  r  had 
the  conviction  that  she  would  find  the  clue  to 
make  a  ** straight  path  for  her  feet"  in  her  life* 
work. 


%n  %mitni  ^ragjer* 


**Kecp  nuDe  eyes,  lest  they  behold  yanity ;  keep  mine  ears, 
ksi  they  hear  lying ;  but  let  them  ever  be  open,  to  hear  the 
word  of  God. 

**  Keep  my  hands,  that  they  may  do  no  iniquity ;  but  may 
ratlier  be  raised  in  prayer  to  the  Lord,  in  holiness  and  purity. 

'^Kcep  my  month,  that  I  may  speak  no  folly;  that  I  may 
neither  detract  from  the  absent,  speak  ill  to  those  present,  nor 
answer  evil  with  eyil ;  on  the  contrary,  may  I  bless  Thee,  O 
Lord,  at  all  times ;  let  Thy  praise  be  ever  ia  my  mouth." 

S.  Jerome. 
utter  helplessness  and  need, 
Pressed  down  beueath  my  load  of  sin, 
Hopeless  the  heavenly  prize  to  win. 
Lord,  for  Thine  aid  I  humbly  plead. 


P, 


Keep,  Lord,  mine  eyes,  lest  they  behold 
The  cup  of  pleasure's  rosy  wine. 
Or  jewels  from  the  gleaming  mine. 

Where  Hammon  dwells  'mid  caves  of  gold. 

Deceiving  visions  of  the  earth. 
Vain  joys  which  mock  the  lustful  eye. 
Let  me  with  heavenward  glanoo  pass  by. 

And  count  them  loss  than  nothing  worth. 

Keep,  Lord,  mine  cars,  ledt  they  should  hear 
The  lying  words  which  lead  astray; 
But  Thy  blest  voice  may  they  obey, 

Ever  at  tent  when  Thou  art  near. 

Hy  hands  from  evil  deeds  restrain. 
No  sinful  labour  may  they  know, 
Ko  seed  of  wickedness  e'er  sow. 

Nor  to  my  neighbour's  hurt  be  fain; 

But  cleansed  from  every  stain  of  ill, 

lu  holiness  be  lifted  high 

In  loving  trust,  and  purity. 
Till  Thou  with  heavenly  good  shalt  fill 

Oh  guard  my  mouth  with  strictest  charge^ 
Lest  I  Tain  words  of  folly  speak. 
Or  for  the  worldling's  praises  sedr, 

Or  in  loud  boast  of  self  enlarge. 


Let  not  my  lips  with  jealous  sneer 

The  absent  ever  vilify, 

The  worth  of  distant  friends  decry. 
Or  evil  speak  to  thoae  more  near. 

Let  me  not  answer  ill  for  iU, 
No  words  of  anger  rashly  say. 
Nought  which  may  sacred  truth  betray, 

Or  love's  blest  fire  may  coldly  chilL 

But  let  my  voice  in  blessing  raise 
To  Thee,  O  Lord,  a  grateful  song; 
Whether  my  life  be  short  or  long, 

Ne'er  may  it  cease  to  sound  Thy  praise. 


f,  9XSfiON. 
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RBMEMBEANOE  OP  GOD'S  NAME. 

''I  have  remembered  Thy  name,  O  Lord,  in  the  night,  and 
have  kept  Thy  law."— Ptolm  cxix.  55. 

WE  remember  many  things  when  awake  in  the 
night;  indeed,  it  is  often  the  activity  of 
memory  that  keeps  us  from  sleeping  at  that  season  ; 
and  well  is  it  for  us,  if,  like  the  Psalmist,  we  oan  so 
employ  those  wakeful  and  often  weary  hours,  as  to 
find  the  highest  refreshment  in  them,  by  making 
them  seasons  of  communion  with  God.  The  remem- 
brance of  the  name  of  the  Lord  means  the  re- 
membranoe  of  His  character  ;  it  means  the  thought 
of  all  that  He  is  to  us,  as  our  Father  in  Ohrist 
Jeaus,  all  wise  to  guide,  all  merciful,  all  good,  all 
sufficient;  there  is  much  here  to  afford  fuod  for 
remembrance.  It  means,  too,  a  remembrance  of  all 
that  He  has  been  to  us,  of  all  that  He  has  done 
for  U6,  of  all  that  He  has  revealed  to  us  in  the  pa^i. 
"  Commune  with  your  own  heart  upon  your  bed,  and 
be  still "  when  3*ou  thus  remember  the  name  of  the 
Lord !  For  such  remembrance  may  be  sorrowful, 
yet  it  opens  the  door  to  pure  and  holy  gladness  to 
all  those  who  love  His  name.  Think  also  of  all  He 
has  promised  to  do  for  us  ;  this  opens  a  wide  field. 

But  if  in  the  night  watches  there  is  comfort  in 
such  remembrance  of  God,  still  more  in  the  night 
of  affliction,  when  oppressed  by  sorrow,  bereave- 
ment, anxiety  or  sickness,  do  we  find  in  the 
remembrance  of  this  nam^a  strong  support.  For 
true  it  is,  and  will  ever  be,  that  '*  the  name  of  the 
Lord  is  a  strong  tower :  the  righteous  runneth  into 
it,  and  is  safe."  And  though  we  may  truly  say, 
'*  But,  alas,  I  am  not  righteous  I "  the  revelation  of 
this  name  as  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous, 
through  whom  we  have  access  and  acceptance  with 
the  Father,  is  a  ground  of  confidence  for  the  sinner 
which  oan  never  be  shaken.  Through  his  dear  Son 
the  Lord  has  made  Himself  known  to  us ;  *'  the  only- 
begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
He  hath  declared  Him." 

Let  us  then  for  our  consolation,  our  hope, 
our  encouragement,  our  strength,  in  every  night 
season,  remember  the  name  of  the  Lord;  and  let 
this  be  also  the  motive  to  constrain  us  through  love 
to  new  obedience ;  for  the  Psalmist  not  only  remem- 
bered the  Lord's  name,  but  was  able  to  add,  *'I 
have  kept  Thy  law." 
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LETTEES  TO  MY  CHILDREN  FROM  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

BT  BEKBT   A.    HARPEB. 
n. — FISHERMEN  OF  GALILEE. 


,A>!U 


FISH  absolutely  Bwarm  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
though  at  the  present  time  few  people  try  to 
catch  them.  When  I  was  last  there,  I  often  watched 
my  Arabs  fishing.  They  fished  in  what  was  quite 
a  new  way  to  me ;  they  bad  no  fishing-rods.  The 
man  about  to  fi^h  first  "  girded  himself,"  that  is,  he 
looped  up  his  long  under-shirt,  that  being  the  only 
dress  he  kept  on ;  his  line  was  a  strong  cord.  At 
one  end  t^hort  strings  were  fastened,  and  fish-hooks 
attached  to  those  strings,  like  this : 

TTn 


the  black  dots  were  bits  of  lead  or  stones  to  make 
ti.e  line  sink  in  the  water.  He  baited  the  hooks  with 
morsels  of  chicken  or  shrimps.  Then  he  waded  into 
the  water  some  distance,  looped  up  his  line  in  his 
right  hand,  just  as  a  sailor  does  when  he  wishes  to 
cabt  a  rope  from  a  ship,  and  with  a  sudden  jerk  cast 
the  line  straight  out  into  the  deep  water  of  the  lake. 
It  must  require  great  skill  to  do  it  as  well  as  they 
always  did.  The  weight  took  the  bait  to  the  bottom. 
He  would  wait  a  few  moments,  and  then  begin  to 
pull  the  line  in  blowly.  I  rarely  saw  them  do  this 
without  catching  one  or  more  fish.  The  fish  were 
much  like  English  trout,  something  between  trout 
and  roach,  about  three-quarters  or  a  pound  in  weight. 


When  camped  near  Bethsaida,  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  lake,  a  man  caught  a  very  large  fish,  which  be 
brought  to  me.  I  had  never  seen  a  freshwater  fiab 
like  it ;  it  was  as  large  as  a  codfish,  and  had  a  very 
large  and  ugly  head.  The  taste,  when  cooked,  was 
not  good.  The  Sea  of  Galilee  is,  of  course,  fresh 
water,  very  soft  in  twste,  as  it  is  greatly  fed  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow  from  Mount  Hermon.  The 
only  boats  now  on  the  lake  are  used  for  travellers. 
I  never  saw  any  fishing  from  boats  on  the  lake, 
though  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
was  crowded  with  shipping,  and  his  early  disciples 
were  fishermen.  Galilee  was  then  the  great  fishinp; 
station,  and  the  place  from  which  the  Jews  derived 
their  principal  supplies  of  fish.  The  lake  is  about 
thirteen  miles  long  and  ^even  wide,  in  aspect  much 
like  our  Cumberland  lakeu;  many  of  the  views  are 
like  sketches  to  be  made  on  Derwentwater.  At  the 
same  time  it  has  a  lovely  character  of  its  own. 
Now,  when  yoti  read  the  account  of  how  the  Arabs 
fish,  1  think  it  will  explain  that  passage  in  St. 
Matt.  xvii.  24—27,  when  our  Lord  Jems  was  at 
Capernaum,  which  was  at  the  upper  end  of  tho  lake, 
he  was  asked  for  "  tribute,"  he  told  Peter  to  "cast  a 
hook "  to  take  up  the  first  fish  that  came,  and  he 
would  find  money  in  its  mouth,  and  that  money 
Peter  was  to  pay  as  "tribute."  Whenever  1  SdW 
my  men  fishing  m  the  way  I  have  described,  I 
thought  that  probably  that  was  the  way  the  Apostle 
Peter  caught  the  fish. 
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MOTHERLESS  BAIRNS. 

CLiTTKB  m.— "  BFJOICX  WITH  MB,  FOB  I  HAVB  FOUND  ICY  BUEEP 
WHICH  WAS  LOST.** 


*' JetDs  mj  Shepherd  ia; 

TwAB  He  thai  loved  my  Eonl; 
Twag  He  that  washed  me  in  His  blood; 

Twtia  He  that  made  me  whole. 

Twas  He  that  sought  the  lost, 
That  fouod  the  iranderiDg  sheep, 
'Twos  He  that  brought  me  to  the  fold ; 
'Tis  He  that  still  doth  keep." 

T  T  was  a  bright  Sunday  in  July,  and  the  bells  of  some  of  the 
Deighbooriug  churches  were  riugiug  for  afternoon  senrice,  as 
Saan  Morley,  after  leaving  her  little  bcother  and  sister  at  the 
door  of  their  school,  made  her  way  through  some  narrow  bye- 
Btreets  to  the  little  lagged-sohool  that  was  so  dear  to  her  heart, 
iod  from  which  on  Sunday,  afternoons  for  the  last  four  years, 
nothing  had  ever  kept  her  absent. 

It  was  a  rough-looking  place,  whieh  had  formerly  been  used 
88  a  coal-shed,  btit  loying  hands  had  hung  the  walls  with  sweet 
texts  and  pictures,  and  transformed  it  into  a  pleasant-looking 
place  within,  while  the  hmnble  appeemnce  of  its  exterior  had 
tbij  advantage,  that  it  attracted,  while  a  grander  building 
would  have  fHghtened  away,  the  yeryolass  of  children  it  was  so 
desirable  to  get  hold  of.  A  stranger  going  in  that  afternoon,  as 
he  looked  round  on  the  clean  &ces  of  the  children,  and  marked 
their  generally  tidy  appearanoe  and  quiet,  orderly  behaviour, 
might  have  queiiioned  the  (hot  of  its  being  a  ragged  school. 
Very  difGeient  was  the  appearance  of  the  children  who  attended  it 
ten  years  preTionsly,  when  it  was  fiist  opened  through  the  loving 
thought  and  efforts  of  some  kind  friends  who  had  laboured 
earnestly  in  behalf  of  the  lost  little  ones ;  and  very  difl^nt 
was  the  neighbourhood  generally  then,  from  what  it  now  was. 
Through  those  yea^  of  patient  toil  and  prayer,  the  earnest 
workers  had  seen,  at  first,  perhaps,  only  dimly  here  and  there 
tokens  for  good  to  bid  them  not  he  weary  in  well-doing,  but 
now,  in  looking  back,  they  could  feel  how  tlie  good  hand  of 
their  God  had  indeed  been  upon  them,  and  multiplied  the 
saed  sown  a  hundredfold.  To  homes  once  aunk  in  darkness  and 
i^oranoe,  had  the  blessed  light  been  carried,  and  little  children, 


taught  of  Jesus,  had  borne  home  to  their  parents  the  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy,  and  taught  the  lips  which  first  taught  them  to 
speak  the  words  of  etennl  life.  Thus  had  the  wilderness  been 
turned  into  a  fruitftd  field,  and  in  the  day  of  the  harvest,  those 
patient  sowers  shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bring- 
ing their  sheaves  with  them. 

As  Susan  opened  the  door  of  the  sohool,  a  group  of  children 
followed  her  in,  and  on  taking  her  place  in  the  class,  a  little 
girl  stepped  forward,  and  curtseying,  sakl :  *'  Please,  teacher,  you 
told  us  last  Sunday  that  we  were  to  try  and  say  *oome'  to 
somebody  else,  and  on  the  way  here  I  saw  two  little  girls 
standing  at  the  comer  of  our  street,  and  I  asked  them  if  they 
wouldn't  like  to  come  to  sohool  with  me,  and  hear  what  teacher 
would  tell  us  about  Jesus,  and  they  said  they'd  like  to  come 
only  they'd  got  such  ragged  things,  they  didn't  like  to  come  in,' 
because,  perhaps,  the  ladies  would  be  angry,  and  send  them 
away ;  but  I  said  you  didn  t  mind  how  ragged  we  were,  if  only 
we  came.  But  when  we  got  near  the  school  they  looked  fright- 
ened, and  said  they  couldn't  come,  unless,  so  be,  I  asked  leave  for 
them.  Oh !  can  I  fetch  them  in,  teacher  ?  I  said  I  was  sure  you'd 
say  yes." 

The  eager  request  was  soon  granted,  and  before  many  minutes 
the  child  returned,  leading,  one  on  either  side  of  her,  the  poor 
children  for  whom  she  had  pleaded.  They  were  indeed  ragged, 
and  the  sad,  pinched  look  on  both  faces  told  of  the  privations 
they  must  haye  suffered.  Susan  spoke  to  them  very  kindly, 
and,  gradually  reassured  by  her  gentle  voice  and  manner,  they 
gained  confidence,  and  ventured  to  look  round  them.  When 
prayers  were  over,  and  the  other  children  had  said  their  texts 
and  hymns,  Susan  turned  to  the  little  strangers,  and  asked  them 
a  few  simple  questions ;  amongst  others,  whether  they  had  ever 
heard  of  heaven  ?  The  elder  of  the  two  children  looked  at  her 
thoughtfully  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  '*  Isn't  that  the  place 
where  nobody  wants  nothink  to  eat  or  drink  ? " 

Deeply  touched  by  an  answer  which  told  so  much,  in  a  few 
short  words,  of  the  suffering  and  want  with  which  they  were 
evidently  so  early  fiuniliarised,  but  unwilling  to  show  what  she 
felt,  Snaan  answered :  ^  Quite  right,  dear ;  Heaven  is  a  place 
where  nobody  wants  for  anything;  every  one  there  is  quite 
happy;  but  can  you  tell  me  how  we  may  get  there?"  No 
responsive  look  or  word  came  this  time  finom  either  of  the  little 
new-comers,  but  amongst  Susan's  own  children  many  a  hand 
was  held  out,  and  when  she  made  a  sign  to  one  of  them  to 
answer,  a  little  girl  named  Jane  Hardy,  said,  *'  Please,  teacher, 
for  Jesms  Christ's  sake." 

*^  Quite  right,  dear ;  but  now  tell  me  what  you  mean  when  you 
say  '  for  Jesus  Ghrisf  s  sake.' " 

^  Please,  teacher,  because  Jesus  came  dovm  from  heaven  to 
die  for  our  sins,  and  if  our  sins  are  forgiven  for  his  sake,  and 
our  naughty  hearts  changed  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  we  shall  go  to 
heaven  when  we  die." 

**  That's  right,  dear ;  it  is  only  beoause  of  our  Saviour  Christ's 
great  love  in  leaving  his  home  above,  and  coming  down  to  our 
earth  to  live  and  die  for  us,  that  we  can  have  any  hope  of  ever 
reaching  Beaven.    Ton  know  the  little  verse  which  i 


'**And  this,  not  for  anything  good  we  have  done. 
But  all  for  the  sake  of  his  well-beloved  Bosl* 

And  now  tell  me  if  Jesus  is  willing  to  receive  little  children 
into  his  beautiful  home  above." 

Several  hands  were  held  out,  and  almoat  with  one  voice  the 
children  answered :  ^  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me, 
and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Susan  then  toki  the  children  to  turn  to  their  Bibles,  and 
after  reading  with  them  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep,  she  told 
them  as  simply  as  possible,  how  Jesus  ii  the  Good  Shepherd 
who  goes  out  after  the  lost  sheep,  and  never  rests  until  He  has 
found  them ;  how  by  the  *^  loat  sheep,"  are  meant  those  who 
have  not  known  his  love  in  dying  for  them ;  how  tenderly  He 
loves  little  children,  and  longs  for  them  to  come  into  his  fold. 
She  explained  to  them  how  weak  and  unable  to  protect  themselves 
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the  aheep  are,  and  just  ao,  how  feeble  and  helplees  we  all  are  in 
oorselTet,  and  what  need  we  have  to  be  led  and  kept  day  by 
day  in  the  right  way.  She  spoke  to  them  of  the  tender  love  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  for  eyery  one,  even  the  leaat  and  feeblest  of 
his  lambs ;  of  their  great  enemy,  the  devil,  from  whom  He  died 
to  deliver  them;  how  He  knows  eaoh  little  one  by  name,  keeps 
liis  eye  always  upon  them,  watches  over  them  by  night  and  by 
day,  goes  after  them  when  they  wander  from  Him,  and  brings 
them  beck  to  his  fold ;  and,  at  length,  when  life  is  over,  receives 
them  into  his  own  most  bright  and  holy  Kingdom  above. 

The  children  all  listened  quietly  and  attentively,  and  amongst 
the  little  eyes  fixed  on  the  kind  young  teacher,  none  seemed 
more  rivetted  than  the  poor  little  stranger-children,  by  whom 
alone  of  all  the  class  the  sweet  story  of  old  was  heard  for  the 
first  time. 

When  school  was  over,  the  ehildren  stood  up  and  sang 
together  the  sweet  hymn,  which  followed  so  well  on  the  subject 
of  the  lesson : 

''Jesus  is  our  Shepherd, 
Wiping  every  tear, 
Folded  in  His  bosom, 
What  have  we  to  fear?" 

When  the  class  was  dismissed,  Susan  called  the  little 
strangers  to  her,  and  asked  them  their  names,  and  where  they 
lived,  and  if  they  would  like  to  come  to  the  school  again.  The 
elder  of  the  two  answered : 

*'  I*m  called  Polly,  and  that's  Lizzy*  We  don't  live  nowhere. 
This  is  a  rare  nice  place ;  we'd  like  to  oome  again." 

"  And  have  you  no  father  or  mother?  " 

'*  Please  'm,  mother's  dead,  and  father  went  away  to  sea  long 
ago,  and  we've  nobody  to  look  after  us." 

"  And  where  are  you  going  now  ?  " 
*  '*  We  shall  walk  about  till  it's  dark,  and  then  creep  under  one 
of  the  arches,  or  on  to  a  door-step  if  ]y)body  don't  turn  us  away ;  bat 
most  often  we  get  turned  away  from  one  house  after  another,  or 
the  police  sees  us,  and  then  we  has  to  hide  away  as  fast  as  we  can. 
It's  not  as  bad  now  as  in  the  winter.  Lizzie  gets  a  cough  then ; 
and  I  don't  know  how  to  keep  her  warm;  we  often  shiver  all 
night  long.  Arches  is  draughty,  but  sometimes  we  find  an 
old  barrel,  and  creep  into  that ;  that's  the  best  place." 

*'  Not  quite  the  best,*'  said  the  younger  child ;  **  we  once  slept 
in  a  beautiful  warm  place." 

The  elder  child  here  shook  her  head  at  poor  little  Lizzie, 
and  made  a  sign  to  her  to  eay  no  more ;  but  the  movement  did 
not  escape  Susan's  observation,  and  only  served  to  confirm  what 
she  had  already  strongly  suspected,  that  these  poor,  forlorn 
children  were  none  other  than  Daisy's  ''prayer-children." 
It  had  been  her  earnest  hope  that  somehow,  tlirough  means  of 
the  ragged-school,  which  brought  her  into  contact  with  so  many 
of  the  poor  children  and  homes  of  the  neighbourhood,  she 
might  learn  something  about  them,  and  now  the  longings  and 
prayers  of  the  past  months  seemed  at  last  about  to  be  answered. 
Tlieir  eyes  brightened  when  Susan  asked  them  if  Ihey  would 
like  to  go  home  with  her,  and  to  have  some  warm  tea  and  bread 
and  baiter;  and  poor  little  Lizzie  could  not  resist  saying— 
**  We're  so  hungry ;  we^ve  had  nothing  but  some  dry  crusts 
since  yesterday  morning." 

Telling  them  to  keep  close  to  her,  and  talking  to  them  as  they 
walked  along,  of  the  Good  Shepherd  who  loved  them,  and  was 
even  now  seeking  to  bring  them  to  his  fold.  Susan  led  them 
at  last  to  her  own  home.  The  shutterd  being  closed,  the  children 
did  not  at  first  recognise  the  place,  where  six  months  before 
they  had  found  shelter,  but  as  Susan  led  them  through  the  shop, 
watching  their  faces  meanwhile,  to  discover  any  sign  of 
recognition,  Lizzie  suddenly  pulled  her  sister's  arm,  and  said 
in  a  low  voice,  "  Wasn't  this  the  place  where  we  slept  ?  "  Polly 
looked  frightened,  and  whispered,  "  Perhaps  we  shall  be  pun- 
ished for  it,"  and  in  another  moment,  both  of  them  would  luive 
darted  out  at  the  door,  had  not  Susan  closed  it  and  taken  them 
by  the  hand,  saying  to  them  very  gently,  '*  Don't  be  afraid,  dear 


children.  Thia  is  the  nice  place  where  you  once  slept,  one 
cold  night  in  the  winter,  and  we  hoped  you  would  have  oome  to 
it  again,  and  used  to  leave  the  door  unlatched  for  you  every 
night  God  your  Eatber  in  Heaven  led  yen  here,  and  we  asked 
Him  to  bring  you  back,  and  He  has  heard  our  prayers.  PoUy 
and  Lizzie  needn't  fear  anything  now,  for  if  they  axe  good,  they 
shall  stay  here  always,  and  never  sleep  out  in  the  cold  any 
more  again." 

Then  leading  them  into  the  inner  room,  she  brought  them 
to  Daisy,  who  was  lying  on  her  couch  in  the  window  and  said : 

'*  Daisy,  here  are  your  prayer-children,  found  at  last  throngii 
your  prayers,  and  my  dear  little  school." 

Daisy's  face  beamed  with  joy  and  thankfulnsss.  During  tlm 
quiet  hour  while  her  brother  and  sLsters  were  at  school,  and  her 
father  and  mother  at  church,  she  had  been  praying  that  Jesus 
would  suiTer  these  little  children  to  come  unto  Him,  and  that 
they  might  be  found ;  and  even  whUe  the  prayer  was  rising  up 
from  her  heart  the  answer  of  peace  was  coming  down,  and  tho 
promise  of  old  being  fulfilled:  "It  shall  oome  to  pass,  that 
before  they  call,  I  will  answer ;  and  while  they  are  yet  speaking, 
I  will  hear." 

There  was  general  rejoicing  that  afternoon  in  the  Morleys' 
home  when  the  rest  of  the  family  came  in. 

Kind  Mrs.  Morley,  with  Elsie's  help,  soon  washed  and  dressed 
the  poor  children  in  some  better  garments  than  their  own 
miserable  rags,  and  the  loving  mother's  heart  did  not  repent 
when  she  saw  poor  little  Lizzie  sitting  at  the  tea-table  that 
evening  in  Lilly's  place,  and  clad  in  Lilly's  things. 

Happy,  thrice  happy,  they  who  know  the  joy  and  bleasci 
privilege  of  ministering  to  the  Lord  of  glory,  in  tho  person  even 
of  a  little  child,  and  who,  from  love  to  the  Saviour  who  loved 
them  and  gave  Himself  for  them,  receive  one  such  little  one 
in  His  name.  None  may  take  notice  of  the  loving  deed  on 
earth,  but  .most  surely  it  is  treasured  and  recorded  above  iu 
Hii  book  of  remembrance,  who  has  said :  "  Whosoever  sliall 
give  to  drink  unto  one  of  these  little  ones  a  cup  of  cold  water 
only ....  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  shall  in  no  wise  Ion!  hi 
reward." 


BIBLE  QUESTIONS. 

0CBIFTUBE  ooari^BAffrs. 

KG.  u. — Light  and  DarJcness  (continued), 

1.  Mention  any  passages  ia  which  Jesus  is  spoken  of  as  tlio 
Light  of  this  dark  world. 

2.  Wliere  are  His  people 

(1)  Called  children  of  light ; 

(2)  Bidden  to  walk  in  the  light ;  and 

(3)  Commanded  to  show  light  to  others? 

3.  What  has  God  given  us  to  be  our  light  on  our  way  through 
tlie  darkness  of  tliis  world  ? 

4.  Where  shall  we  no  longer  need  a  light,  and  why? 

5.  Where  is  sorrow  compared  to  darkness  ? 

6.  Where  is  the  restoration  of  joy  spdcen  of  as  a  return  of 
Hght? 

7.  Where  is  our  present  life  compared  to  a  day  with  the 
night  fast  approaching  ? 

8.  Where  is  the  believer's  life  compared  to  night  with  the 
dawn  of  day  at  hand  ? 

9.  What  should  be  the  Christian's  attitude  in  kxkking 
forward  to  that  day? 

10.  Where  is  there  darkness  without  light? 

11.  Where  is  there  light  without  daikness? 
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O  DAY  MOST  CALM,   MOST  BItlCHT  !   .    .    . 

Thb  week  w»rb  dark  but  for  thy  i.\Gm.— Herbert, 
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MAETHA'S  VINETABD. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE  years  which  make  our  ways  slow  and  me- 
thodical, in  the  eyes  of  a  yonnger  generation, 
are  apt  to  make  them  prudent  and  deliberate,  in 
managing  the  a&irs  of  life.  A  message  from  the 
master  of  the  packet  to  the  effect  that  a  fair  wind  had 
snddenly  risen,  that  his  vessel  would  put  to  sea  within 
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an  hour,  and  Captain  FitzOrmond  had  better  get 
on  board  in  good  time,  had  been  delivered  to  uie 
colonel,  at  the  open  window  of  the  second  parlour 
where  he  sat,  and  naturally  hastening  to  inform 
his  guest,  he  came  upon  the  scene  which  at  once 
surprised  and  shocked  him.  The  Puritan  gentle- 
man bad  his  temper  under  control  at  all  times; 
he  repeated  the  message  without  sign  or  token 
of  the  anger  and  amazement  which  Marian  had  seen 
in  his  face,  and  then  returned  to  Mrs.  Mayhew  in 
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the  second  parlotir.  The  captain  sought  refuge 
from  the  embarrassment  of  the  moment  by  running  . 
to  summon  his  servant,  who  had  followed  him  to 
the  island  quarters,  and  was  now  aoting  as  Zac's 
assistant  in  the  garden.  Master  and  man  took 
little  time  to  get  ready,  then  there  was  a  soberly 
civil  leave-taking  on  the  part  of  the  elder  Mayhews, 
of  well-assumed  composure  on  that  of  their  daughter, 
and  of  some  confusion  and  consciousness  on  Captain 
FitzOrmond's  side,  who  must  have  inwardly  re- 
marked as  Marian  did,  that  no  invitation  to  future 
visits  was  given,  nor  any  regret  expressed  at  losing 
his  company  so  soon. 

When  fairly  outside,  however,  he  paused  at  the 
meadow-gate  and  looked  wistfully  back ;  it  was  but 
for  a  moment,  but  in  that  space  of  time  the  hale 
old  colonel  had  stepped  to  his  side,  and  said, 
"  Captain,  you  will  do  me  the  favour,  I  trust,  of 
walking  with  me  a  part  of  your  way,  while  your 
servant  with  the  horse  and  goods  goes  on  before." 

FitzOrmond  stammered  something  about  a  great 
pleasure,  and  gave  a  sign  to  his  servant,  which  the 
quick-witted  soldier  understood  to  mean,  "  Get  out 
of  hearing  as  fast  as  you  can,"  and  the  two  officers 
were  left  to  themselves.  The  long  street  of  Edgar 
Town,  through  which  they  passed,  was  at  that  hour 
in  the  afternoon  as  quiet  as  the  open  country,  their 
time  for  conference  was  short,  and  the  colonel  began 
without  ceremony, 

"  I  have  desired  private  speech  with  you.  Captain 
FitzOrmond,  because  by  mere  chance,  and  not  of 
my  own  seeking,  I  have  seen  you  paying  court  to 
my  daught«r,'in  a  manner  which,  though  customary 
among  men  of  the  world,  is  by  our  people  accounted 
un-Cbri£$tian  and  unmanly,  and  oftentimes  a  deceitful 
trick  to  beguile  unwary  youth." 

"  It  was  no  deceitful  trick  on  my  part,  colonel ; 
you  surely  know  me  better  than  to  think  so."  The 
consciousness  of  having  cut  a  foolish  figure  in  the 
eyes  of  his  senior  had  embarrassed  the  young  man 
to  a  degree  he  was  ashamed  of  now  that  his 
soldierly  spirit  was  restored,  and  FitzOrmond 
spoke  boldly.  "  The  matter  is  not  worth  defending, 
but  it  is  practised  in  the  best  society,  and  has  been 
for  ages,  if  we  may  trust  the  poets,  an  involuntary 
act  of  heartfelt  homage.  It  was  in  my  case ;  I  am 
attached  to  Miss  Mayhew  sincerely  and  honourably, 
and  if  I  could  but  gain  her  aflfections,  and  your 
consent  to  our  marriage,  I  should  esteem  myself  a 
man  blessed  beyond  his  merits.  May  I  hope  for 
such  happiness  ?  " 

"  Whatever  you  may  hope,"  said  the  colonel,  with 
some  asperity,  "must  be  settled  by  some  other 
family  ;  but  before  addressing  my  daughter  on  such 
a  subject  you  should  have  consulted  me ;  the  con- 
trary course  is  not  one  to  be  tuken  by  an  honourable 
gentleman  or  an  honest  man." 

That  unexpected  response  to  his  proposal  fired 
up  FitzOrmond*s  pride.  He  stopped  in  his  walk, 
faced  about  to  the  colonel,  and  said  in  rather  a  high 
key,  **  Sir,  you  are  Mit^s  Mayhew's  father,  and  have 
shown  me  much  kindness,  or  I  should  demand  satis- 
faction on  the  spot  for  the  imputation  your  words 
convey." 

"  Young  man,  you  forget  that  the  godless  world's 
code  of  honour  has  no  power  in  the  society  to  which 
I  belong :  we  neither  give  nor  seek  satisfaction  at 
tlie  risk  of  slaying  each  other.  I  cast  no  unwar- 
raniable  imputation  upon  your  conduct,  but  I  think 


it  my  duty  to  tell  you,  that  however  sincere  aud 
honourable  the  love  you  profess  for  my  daughter 
may  be,  she  shall  never  accept  it  with  my  appro- 
bation. No  husband,  except  a  man  of  our  own 
principles,  would  I  choose  for  my  girl  whatever  were 
his  rank  and  fortune,  and  as  you  are  a  soldier  and 
a  gentleman,  I  request  you  wUl  receive  this  assurance 
as  final,  remain  in  future  a  stranger  to  my  family, 
and  make  no  further  attempts  on  the  duty  and 
obedience  of  my  child,  though  I  trust  that  by  the 
grace  of  Qod  they  should  be  made  in  vain."  And 
turning  quickly  away  the  colonel  marched  back  to 
his  own  house,  while  FitzOrmond  in  still  greater 
haste  dashed  down  the  street  leading  to  the  harbour. 

King's  officers  from  the  old  country  had  much 
the  same  repute  among  the  sober  inhabitants  of 
New  England,  as  the  cavaliers  had  among  their 
Puritan  ancestors,  as  men  of  loose  principles  and 
licentious  practice,  unsafe  acquaintances  for  families, 
and  corrupting  associates  for  youth.  The  ill  opinion 
was  in  some  degree  justified  by  the  laxity  of  morals 
and  manners  which  prevailed  throughout  British 
society  at  the  period,  and  more  especially  in  military 
circles. 

Men  like  Colonel  Gardiner  might  be  found  there 
at  times,  but  such  examples  were  rare,  and  seldom 
followed;  as  regarded  the  great  majority,  vice 
walked  hand  in  hand  with  fashion,  profligacy  was 
thought  rather  becoming  to  a  gentleman,  profane 
swearing  was  the  rule  in  conversation,  and  the  pro- 
fession of  religion  was  generally  visited  with  ridicule 
and  contempt. 

Captain  FitzOrmond  had  gone  to  none  of  these 
extremes  of  sin  and  folly ;  his  course  of  life  was  yet 
undecided  for  good  or  evil,  and  he  was  apparently 
inclined  to  choose  the  better  vray.  The  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  General  Braddock,  and  his  own 
frank,  unassuming  manner,  had  favourably  impressed 
the  colonel,  from  the  first  hour  of  their  acquaintance, 
and  induced  him  to  invite  the  young  officer  to  his 
house.  With  a  soldier's  facility  of  making  himself 
at  home  in  all  companies,  the  captain  had  conformed 
to  the  serious  habits  of  the  family,  so  diffi)rent  to 
those  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  in  the 
mansion  of  an  English  country  squire,  till  the 
Mayhews  almost  forgot  to  what  order  of  men  he 
belonged,  and  regarded  him  as  a  familiar  friend 
with  whom  there  was  no  need  of  caution  or  reserve. 

The  sight  of  him  on  his  knees  before  Marian  had 
woke  up  the  colonel  to  the  traditional  character  of 
his  guest.  FitzOrmond  was,  after  all,  a  king's  officer 
from  the  old  country,  as  unprincipled  and  graceless 
as  any  of  his  mess-room  companions.  How  could  he 
think  of  inviting  a  member  of  that  profane  society 
to  his  sober  fireside  ?  who  could  tell  what  impression 
the  flattering  tongue  and  false  pi-etenoes  might  have 
already  made  on  the  mind  of  his  youngest  child  ? 

Prejudice  is  a  powerful  magnifier,  and  can  deceive 
a  just  man's  sight;  everything  the  colonel  had 
observed  about  FitzOrmond  was  in  his  favour  but 
that  single  act  of  extravagant  homage  to  a  lady  s 
charms.  From  it  he  was  ready  to  draw  all  sorts 
of  conclusions  against  the  young  man ;  tales  of  deep 
depravity  and  family  disgrace  recurred  to  his  mind, 
in  spite  of  the  captain's  honourable  declaration,  and 
even  had  they  been  true,  a  more  fitting  husband 
might  be  found  for  his  daughter  than  a  man  of  the 
vain  and  wicked  world. 

Among  the  letters  brought  by  the  weekly  packet 
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that  morning,  was  ono  from  Barbadoes,  addressed 
to  Colonel  Mayhew.  The  Writer,  after  a  pious 
thanksgiving  for  his  health  and  prosperity,  as  the 
Puritan  manner  was,  went  on  to  say : 

"  I  hare  sold  my  plantation  to  good  advantage, 
and  am  about  to  take  passage  for  Boston,  intending 
to  return  by  that  way  to  mv  native  island,  and 
settle  beside  you  in  Edgar  Town.  Then  1  hope 
you  will  call  to  mind  the  contract  made  between 
us  oonoeming  your  daughter  Marian,  whom  you 
promised  to  bestow  on  me  in  marriage,  provided 
1  could  gain  the  maiden's  goodwill.  She  was  then 
a  child,  and  must  now  be  a  woman,  fair  to  look 
npon  and  pleasant  to  dwell  with,  after  her  mother's 
pattern,  and  I  do  not  despair  of  fulfilling  the  con- 
ditions: though  the  sun  of  the  West  Indies  has 
embrowned  my  face,  and  time  has  somewhat  tinged 
my  hair  with  grey,  yet  my  fortune  exceeds  that 
of  most  men  in  our  country,  and  prudent  maidens 
generally  look  to  these  things.  One  thing  only  dis- 
qnieia  me,  I  will  bring  with  me  in  the  ship  many 
moveables  of  value,  and  report  says  that  the  famous 
French  pirate,  Captain  La  Forte,  who  formerly 
ireqnented,  and  did  mighty  damage  about  the  West 
Indian  seas,  where  he  haa  his  chief  haunt  and 
home  in  one  of  the  islands  belonging  to  France, 
Martinique  by  name,  has  lately  betaken  himself  to 
the  coast  and  isles  in  your  neighbourhood,  where  he 
wins  much  spoil,  and  does  great  service  to  the  power 
of  France  in  America.  Let  me  have  your  prayers 
for  preservation  from  that  roaring  lion  of  the  sea, 
and  trusting  in  Divine  Providence  that  I  may  meet 
yon  in  due  time,  and  get  a  satisfactory  answer  from 
your  own  lips,  to  my  request  concerning  your 
daughter, 

"  I  remain  your  loving  cousin, 

"  Nathaiwbl  Norton." 

The  author  of  that  epistle,  though  a  distant  re- 
lation to  Colonel  Mayhew,  was  the  nearest  he  had 
among  the  living  on  his  mother's  side. 

He  had  gone  but  to  Barbadoes,  the  £1  Dorado 
where  many  a  New  England  man  grew  rich,  some 
years  before  to  manage  and  realize  a  rather  dilapi- 
dated estate  left  him  bj''  his  uncle,  and  as  it  appeared 
from  his  letter,  was  now  coming  homo  crowned  with 
Micccss,  to  claim  a  promise  of  which  Marian  had 
heard  nothing,  but  her  father  and  mother  would  be 
well  pleased  to  fulfil.  The  pair  were  growing  old, 
their  other  children  were  settled  at  more  or  less 
distance  from  them  on  the  mainland  of  Massachusetts, 
to  have  their  youngest  and  beet  beloved  daughter, 
advantageously  married  and  living  close  by,  was 
the  dream  of  their  age,  for  age  can  dream  as  well  as 
youth. 

As  usual  with  the  outgoing  generation,  the  senior 
J.layhews  took  no  account  of  the  disparity  of  age 
i'litween  the  intended  bridegroom  and  his  bride ;  a 
face  embrowned  by  the  West  Indian  sun,  and  hair 
liuged  with  grey,  were  things  left  out  of  their 
n.'ckoning ;  **  cousin  Norton  "  Was  an  upright  serious 
nan  ol  their  own  persuasion,  well  descended,  and  a 
vciy  suitable  match. 

Hence  there  was  no  quarter  for  the  captain  or  his 
suit.  Marian  was  taken  to  task  for  having  en- 
nmra^  "a  malignant" — ►Ihe  old  people  of  New 
England  stiU  employed  that  term ;  warned  of  the 
tsin  and  danger  uie  had  incurred  by  giving  ear  to 
a  stranger,  who  for  aught  she  knew  might  be  the 


most  wicked  of  king's  officers,  and  lamented  over  as 
a  child  who  would  bring  their  grey  hairs  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave.  Gentle  dispositions  are  easily 
wrought  upon ;  they  want  the  moral  firmness  that  is 
not  to  be  moved.  The  anxious  parents  had  wrought 
upon  themselves ;  they  believed  what  they  said,  and 
they  held  forth  to  Marian — ^holding  forth  was  a 
special  gift  of  their  people — ^till  the  poor  girl  imagined 
she  had  committed  some  serious  infraction  of  duty, 
and  partly  to  quiet  her  mother,  partly' to  clear  her  own 
tender  conscience,  promised  to  give  up  from  that 
hour  all  thoughts  of  the  captain,  with  whom  never- 
theless her  heart  had  gone  away. 

Unfortunately  for  Marian  at  that  particular  time, 
her  brother  Mark  was  absent.  From  his  boyhood, 
Mark  had  been  the  peacemaker  of  the  family ;  when 
his  brothers  and  sisters  were  all  at  home,  and  dis- 
putes arose,  as  they  will  in  any  household,  his  just 
arbitration  reconciled  conflicting  wishes,  and  k«s 
kindly  reasoning  explained  away  offences.  Less 
bounded  in  his  views,  and  more  charitable  in  his 
judgment  than  the  parent  pair,  Mark  would  have 
seen  FitzOrmond's  behaviour  in  a  clearer  light,  and 
allowed  for  the  difference  of  early  education  and 
social  habits,  but  before  noon  on  the  day  of  the 
captain's  departure,  he  had  taken  a  friendly  leave  of 
him,  and  set  out  to  keep  an  appointment  made  with 
an  Indian  chief,  at  the  opposito  end  of  the  island. 

The  remarkable  cliff  known  as  Gky  Head,  which 
rises  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Martha's  Vineyard, 
was  then,  as  it  is  now,  a  conspicuous  object  to 
mariners  bearing  out  to  the  Atlantic,  from  the 
various-coloured  minerals  which  tinted  its  steep 
sides  with  hues  like  those  of  the  rainbow,  and  sug- 
gested its  peculiar  name.  On  the  lands  lying  at  its 
foot,  the  smoke  of  wigwams  and  the  blaze  of  council- 
fires  could  be  seen  in  those  days ;  a  tribe  of  Indians 
calling  themselves  Garacoes,  but  supposed  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  Hurons,  that  had  split  away  from 
their  distant  kindred,  in  some  far  off  generation,  had 
made  a  settlement  there,  the  traces  of  which  are  yet 
to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Oaraooes 
were  the  only  tribe  of  the  Vineyard  Lidians 
who  had  not  more  or  less  received  Christianity. 

They  were  separated  from  the  other  settlements 
of  red  or  white  men,  by  a  barrier  of  dense  and 
pathless  woods  which  then  overgrew  the  centre  of 
the  island,  and  none  of  even  the  devoted  Mayhews 
had  ever  proclaimed  the  gospel  among  them,  till 
the  colonel's  son  Mark  penetrated  into  uieir  country 
in  the  end  of  the  previous  summer,  and  with  some 
difficulty  persuaded  the  tribe  and  their  old  chief 
Pocanus  to  grant  him  a  patient  hearing. 

The  zealous  young  man,  having  gained  their  atten- 
tion, paid  them  many  an  after  visit,  notwithstand- 
ing the  wild  nature  of  the  country  through  which 
he  had  to  pass.  His  gentle  manners  and  kindly 
address,  still  more  than  the  great  truths  he  preached, 
made  Mark  a  welcome  guest  among  the  savage 
people.  He  had  seen  hopeful  signs  of  a  few  turning 
fi-om  their  heathen  superstitions,  to  walk  in  the 
better  way,  and  as  he  was  now  on  the  point  of 
leaving  home  for  the  college  where  his  ministerial 
education  was  to  be  completed,  Mark  wished  to  visit 
his  Lidian  friends  once  more,  and,  if  possible,  confirm 
them  in  the  service  of  the  Christian's  Qod. 

Moreover,  the  old  chief  had  appointed  a  day  on 
which  to  bear  him  declare  the  white  man's  faith,  in 
a  solemn  assembly  of  his  braves  around  the  council- 
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fire,  and  with  young  Mayhew  it  was   a  matter  of 
conscience  to  be  punctual. 

Alone  and  on  foot,  with  his  trusty  staff  in  hand 
and  his  gun  slung  across  his  shoulders,  for  the  puma 
and  other  beasts  might  yet  be  met  with  in  that 
insular  forest,  the  self-destined  missionary  trayersed 
the  wilderness. 

Mark  was  a  good  pedestrian,  and  had  got  over  the 
greater  part  of  his  journey,  when  the  .last  sultry  hour 
of  the  afternoon  made  him  pause  for  a  moment's  rest 
under  the  shade  of  a  bending  tree. 

The  woods  around  him  were  silent  as  if  no  life 
was  there.  Worn  and  weary  he  could  have  fallen 
asleep  but  for  suspicions  of  the  fierce  inhabitants  of 
the  wild.  All  at  once  the  silence  was  broken  by  a 
sound  like  that  of  hurrying  steps  in  the  neighbour- 
ing thicket,  and  at  an  angle  to  the  spot  where  he 
sat,  the  figure  of  an  Indian  woman  rushed  through 
the  tangled  brushwood,  at  a  speed  which  nothing 
but  terror  could  inspire.  The  cause  was  plain  in 
another  instant,  something  came  crashing  through 
the  boughs  and  briars  behind  her,  and  then  Mark 
caught  sight  of  the  glaring  eyes  and  arched  back  of 
a  puma.  The  woman  had  seen  the  ferocious  beajit 
before  it  got  near  enough  to  spring  upon  her,  and 
taken  to  what  would  have  been  a  hopeless  flight. 
But  as  Mark  perceived  the  situation,  he  unslung  his 
gun  with  a  half-spoken  prayer  for  help  whence  only 
it  could  come,  and  darting  straight  between  her  and 
the  pursuer,  took  sure  aim  as  the]  puma  came  on, 
for  he  had  the  eye  of  a  hunter.  Then  the  report  of 
his  rifle  startled  the  woods,  and  was  followed  by  a 
vengeful  roar  as  the  creature  made  its  last  spring. 
Fortunately  the  puma  fell  short  of  him,  rolled  over 
and  fell  dead  almost  at  his  feet. 

Mark  turned  to  look  for  the  Indian  woman; 
she  had  reached  a  spot  some  two  hundred  yaids 
distant,  and  sat  down  exhausted  on  the  trunk  of  a 
fallen  tree.  As  the  young  man  came  up  she  tried 
to  speak,  but  could  not,  her  frame  trembled  from 
head  to  foot,  and  her  usually  dark  face  was  pale  as 
ashes,  but  a  spring  bubbled  up  among  the  brusnwood 
hard  by.  Mark  ran  to  it  with  a  wooden  cup  which 
served  his  own  travelling  exigencies,  and  a  draught 


of  the  clear  cool  water  seemed  to  bring  new  life  to 
the  worn-out  girl.  A  girl  she  was  in  years,  and  an 
Indian  too;  figure,  features,  and  complexion, belonged 
to  the  red  race,  but  all  were  modined  and  softened 
into  that  peculiar  beauty,  which  so  often  dis- 
tinguishes tlie  Indian  woman  in  her  early  youth, 
and  f&dea  so  soon  after. 

''Thank  Qod  your  life  is  saved T*  said  Mark,  in 
the  language  of  her  people,  which,  as  well  as  other 
Indian  tongues,  he  had  studied  for  missionary 
purposes. 

"  You  saved  me ;  how  can  I  thank  you  enough  ?" 
said  the  girl. 

'*  It  was  God  who  gave  me  power  and  skill  to 
shoot  the  ravenous  beast :  the  God  whom  the  white 
man  worships,  who  gives  all  men  all  thiogs.  I  am 
going  to  speak  of  Him  to  the  Caracoe  people ;  are 
they  your  tribe  ?*  said  Mark. 

''  They  are ;  I  am  the  daughter  of  Focanus,  their 
great  chief,  his  only  daughter.  My  name  is  Orisa;  1 
ventured  into  the  forest  to  search  for  a  tame  squirrel 
I  had  lost,  and  never  thought  the  puma  would  come 
so  near  our  camp,  for  it  is  not  an  hour  distant. 
Oh  good  white  man,  if  you  had  not  been  there  the 
beast  would  have  eaten  me,  but  you  shot  it  like  a 
brave.  My  father  will  let  no  man  take  the  skin,  that 
you  may  have  it  to  hang  up  in  your  lodge,  and  sit  on 
at  the  feasts  of  your  people,"  and  she  rose  all  bright 
and  beaming  with  the  triumphant  glee  of  a  child. 

"We  shall  leave  it  here  for  the  present,"  said 
Mark,  as  he  reloaded  his  rifle ;  "  where  one  puma  has 
been,  another  may  be,  I  will  help  you  to  walk 
quickly  out  of  the  forest,"  and  he  spoke  to  her  with 
the  considerate  kindness  of  a  father. 

Lithe,  active,  and  now  herself  again,  the  Indian's 
daughter  proved  no  impediment  to  his  progress,  and 
Mark,  ever  faithful  to  his  grand  idea,  took  occasion 
from  her  own  hairbreadth  escape,  to  impress  on  the 
young  girl's  mind,  the  power  and  goodness  of  Him 
by  whom  she  had  been  preserved  from  the  very 
jaws  of  death.  Orisa  listened^  and  seemed  to 
understand,  but  made  neither  enqtiiry  nor  objection, 
and  in  less  than  an  hour,  they  came  in  sight  of  tlic 
Indian  settlement. 


THE  NEW  LIFE. 


II. — OUR  ASCENDED  LORD  AND  GLORIFIED  INTERCESSOR. 


THEOUGHOTJT  the  Bible  i-un  two  great  lines  of 
thought,  the  one  leading  up  to  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  the  other  to  the  glory  that  should  follow. 
The  one  series  speaks  of  a  mysterious  pain  and 
anguish,  beyond  human  thought  to  fathom;  the 
other  points  to  a  glory  of  kingship,  a  jubilance  of 
triumph  also  surpassing  all  that  man  has  conceived. 
The  two  lines  sometimes  run  parallel,  sometimes 
oroBS  each  other,  and  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah 
both  converge  to  a  point.  The  ''Man  of  sorrows 
and  acquainted  with  grief,"  is  yet  '<  the  King  in  his 
beauty."  To  that  Divine  poem  of  contradictions  the 
flrst  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  the 
key,  telling  of  One  who,  "  when  He  had  by  HimseU' 
purged  our  sins,  sat  do¥ni  on  the  right  hsoid  of  the 
Majesty  on  high/'  "  whose  throne  is  for  ever  and 


ever."  The  one  great  hope  of  existence  is,  that  the 
Lord  who  died  is  Ruler  and  Worker.  He  in  whom 
all  things  subsist  is  the  centre  of  the  Universe; 
his  Gross  is  the  explanation  of  all  its  secrets.  The 
ascension  meant  this ;  hence  the  importance  attached 
to  it  in  apostolic  teaching,  or  rather  to  that  glorifi- 
cation of  the  risen  Christ  of  which  it  was  the  sign. 
The  epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  the  Golossians 
are  one  grand  amplification  of  this  theme. 

Very  impressive  is  it,  in  reading  the  story  of  our 
Loixl's  last  words  with  his  disciples,  to  notice  how 
earnestly  and  repeatedly  He  strove  to  impress  upon 
them  the  "  whither "  of  his  going.  The  mere  fact 
absorbed  them ;  He  was  seemng  to  teach  them  the 
meaning  and  purpose  and  results  of  the  fact.  In 
those  last  chapters  of  St.  Jofaxu^e  have^our  Lord's 
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own  interpretation  of  his  ascension :  '*  I  go  to  my 
Father."  This  takes  away  what  wonld  otherwise 
Have  been  the  irreparable  loss  of  his  withdrawal.  He 
has  not,  then,  passed  away  into  an  unknown  realm, 
distinot  from  nnman  interests.  Between  Him  and 
these  whom  his  love  had  bonnd  so  closely  to  Him- 
self, there  is  no  void  of  strange,  unimaginable 
existence.  **I  go  to  my  Father.  The  grave  will 
not  hold  me ;  stand  not  gazing  down  into  its  dark 
depths.  I  go  to  my  Father.  The  abysses  of  space 
will  not  receive  Me  into  their  far-off  vagueness. 
Think  not  ihat  beyond  the  midnight  stars  I  dwell. 
Bnt  let  tluB  be  yonr  consciousness:  with  the 
Father — your  Father,  as  well  as  Mine — I  live; 
therefore  how  close  to  you.  With  God — ^My  God 
and  your  God— therefore,  through  Me  you  will  draw 
near  to  Him."  On  the  Besurrection-moming,  the 
assurance  vas  repeated.  The  first  message  uttered 
to  the  disciples  from  his  glorified  lips  was,  **I 
ascend  unto  My  Father.*' 

We  may  think,  first,  of  the  aspect  of  our  Lord's 
ascension  in  relation  to  Himself.  He  bids  us  do 
so,  as  He  bade  those  twelve,  deep  as  is  the  mystery 
of  ineffable  joy  unto  wfaidi  his  words  lead.  For 
it  is  the  joy  of  the  eternal  Son — a  joy  inconceivable 
by  man.  Yet  has  He  Himself  drawn  aside  the  veil 
that  hides  it.  Unspeakably  tender  is  his  appeal : 
*"  If  ye  loved  Me,  ye  would  i*ejoice,  because  I  so  unto 
the  Father :  for  my  Father  is  greater  than  I.  You 
would  rejoice  in  my  joy,  even  while  believing  it 
were  your  loss. 

The  Only-begotten  Son,  who  was  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father — ^was  the  exile  on  earth  no  pain  to 
Him  ?  As  He  mingled  with  men  in  their  baseness, 
hardness,  and  unbelief,  came  there  never  into  his 
soul  the  home-desire  for  the  world  where  the 
Father's  will  was  perfectly  done;  where  the  full 
symphony  of  the  ''  Hallelujah  Chorus  "  was  inter- 
rupted by  no  tones  of  strife,  and  bitterness,  and 
blasphemy  ?  Very  dark,  surely,  was  the  darkness 
to  the  Light  shining  in  its  midst.  How  can  we 
imagine  what,  even  before  the  supreme  hour  of  his 
passion,  the  sinless  Lord  must  have  endured  from 
man's  sin?  We  can,  as  we  read  these  words,  catch 
only  some  slimpse  of  it,  and  wonder  that  sach 
depths  of  ue  Divine  nature  should  have  been 
opened  to  us  sinful  men  and  women.  "I  came 
forth  from  the  Father,  and  am  come  into  the  world : 
again,  I  leave  the  world,  and  go  unto  the  Father." 
"And  now  come  I  to  Thee."  "Thou  lovedst  Me 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world." 

Bat  further,  let  us  look  at  the  significance  of  the 
ascension  as  regards  the  Church. 

Our  Lord's  appearances  after  the  resurrection 
had  assured  the  disciples  of  the  reality  of  his 
glorified  life.  The  intercourse  was  sufficient  to 
bridge  what  would  otherwise  have  been  an  impas- 
sable gulf  between  their  remembrance  of  his 
earthly  life  and  their  thought  of  Him  at  the 
Father's  right  hand.  The  cross,  the  grave,  had  but 
left  upon  Him  the  marks  of  a  love  deeper  than 
death.  So  the  doud  which  received  Him  out  of 
their  siffht  did  not  hide  Him  from  their  conscious- 
ness. Fain  would  they,  as  we,  have  looked  behind 
that  cloud,  following  the  track  of  his  glory,  until 
the  portals  of  heaven  opened  in  answer  to  the 
triumphant  cry,  "  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates, 
and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the 
King  of  Glory  shall  come  in."    But  it  is  an  angel's 


voice  that  recalls  to  earth,  and  in  thought  we 
gather  rather  with  that  little  band  who,  in  the 
upper  chamber,  continued  with  one  accord  in 
prayer  and  supplication,  and  there  were  endued 
with  power  from  on  high. 

Pentecost  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
Saviour's  ascension.  The  Spirit  was  now  given, 
because  Jesus  was  now  glorified.  Yet  was  it  but 
an  earnest  of  blessing — the  feast  of  first-fruits; 
the  feast  of  ingathering  is  yet  to  be.  The  ascension 
proclaimed,  emphatictJly,  every  barrier  between 
God  and  man  is  swept  away.  Freely  can  his  life 
now  be  imparted.  Even  Calvary  had  the  Lord 
endured,  rather  than  that  we  should  be  cut  off  from 
that  life.  The  Cross  is  the  measure  of  his  longing 
to  bless.  Through  all,  over  all,  that  opposed  would 
his  love  find  ite  way  to  us.  Yet  we  seek  Him 
doubtfully,  yet  we  trust  Him  tremblingly. 

Why  should  we  remain  sorrowful,  when  we  have 
but  to  ask  and  receive  that  our  joy  may  be  full? 
When  He  has  oast  down  every  obstacle,  shall  we 
erect  others  ?  It  is  possible  that  our  unbelief  may 
thwart  the  purposes  of  the  love  that  even  the  cross 
could  not  baffle. 

"He  has  received  gjifts  for  men,"  gifts  without 
reserve.  Qoi  never  gives  by  halves.  Is  it  a  scanty, 
measured  life  that  gh^dens  us  in  spring?  Can  we 
tread  five  steps  on  an  April  day  without  finding 
that  we  have  not  faculties  sufficient  to  take  in  even 
the  dimmed  and  narrowed  glory  that  comes  to  us  as 
we  pass  along  the  streets?  Through  some  rift  in 
the  stony  gloom  we  catch  a  rav  of  the  beauty,  a 
glimpse  of  the  freshness,  a  breath  of  the  fragrance, 
a  note  of  the  songs,  and  we  feel  as  if  even  that 
were  enoueh  to  last  us  for  evermore.  But  more 
easily  might  we  count  the  leaf-buds,  or  number 
the  sun-beams,  than  measure  the  infinitude  of  gifts 
the  ascended  Saviour  waits  to  pour  out  upon  us. 

Once  more,  Christ's  ascension  is  not  only /or  us; 
it  is  ours.  We  may  know  a  present  daily  ascension 
with  Him,  which  is  to  us  tne  pledge  of  ultimate 
glorification.  We  men  and  women,  moving  in  the 
common  ways  of  the  world,  are  yet  deriving  our 
life  from,  and  in  spirit  dwelling  with.  One  at  the 
Father's  right  hand.  From  that  "  sitting  with  Him 
in  the  heavenlies,"  comes  all  the  strength  and 
gladness  of  our  lives.  By  his  unseen  grace  our 
nature  is  nourished;  from  his  fulness  our  hearts 
are  satisfied.  Such  communion  is  understood,  even 
from  the  common  affections  of  life.  There  is  that 
girl  in  the  peat  city,  doing  its  work,  apparently 
absorbed  in  its  associations ;  and  yet  a  rare,  sweet 
embodiment  of  Divine  freshness  and  self-forgetful- 
ness  and  purity  amidst  its  feverish  life.  Under 
God,  all  the  strength  and  sweetness  of  the  character 
comes  from  the  cherished  thought  of  that  far-away 
friend,  in  whose  spirit-presence  she  dwells.  Could 
we  follow  the  deeper  currents  of  her  nature,  we 
should  find  them  always  setting  thitherward.  Thus 
faintly,  through  the  dependence  upon  father  and 
mother,  upon  husband  and  friend,  does  the  Lord 
and  Giver  of  each  speak  part  of  the  great  secret  of 
His  love: 

**  By  the  light  of  Christian  lore 
'Tia  blind  idolatry  no  more." 

And  when  thrown  back  upon  ourselves,  in  the  weari- 
ness that  will  sometimes  follow  the  gladdest  moments, 
is  it  nothing  to  be  able  to  turn  to  the  unchanging. 
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unfailing  jpy  of  the  life  with  Christ  above?  That 
life  no  perturbations  can  reach,  no  distrust  embitter, 
no  change  blight,  no  sorrow  mar.  It  is  ours  inalien- 
ally,  eternally.  Stability,  permanence  we  need ;  here 
we  have  it — '*  Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also." 
When  anything  can  touch  that  risen  life  of  Christ, 
it  can  destroy  ours  in  Him.  Not  otherwise.  There 
is  no  strength  like  that  which  comes  from  such 
knowledge.  In  the  darkest  days  of  all,  when  the 
voices  that  gave  music  to  the  wind,  and  the  faces 
that  made  the  sunshine  light,  vanish,  to  what  parts 
of  the  Gospel  do  we  turn  but  to  those  in  which 
Christ  comforts  his  disciples  for  his  own  departure  ? 
So  truly  do  his  members  partake  of  his  nature 
that  what  is  spoken  of  Him  applies  in  a  lower  degree 
to  them.  A  little  while,  and  we  do  not  see  the 
departed,  and  again  a  little  while,  and  we  shall  see 
them.  The  Eternal  God  is  the  pledge  of  re-union 
vntloL  Christ.  Upon  this  his  hope  and  ours  is 
alike  fixed :  '^  That  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be 
also."  Those  final  words  of  his  open  the  gate  of 
the  long  eternity.  Even  He  could  say  nothing 
beyond  them.  Since  He  has  ascended,  we  follow. 
The  love  of  the  Father  in  which  He  rests  is  to  be 
our  lasting  dwelling-place. 


Finally,  from  the  ascended  Lord  we  may  learn 
the  nature  of  the  course  that  God  thus  glorifies. 
Was  it  not  the  life  of  holiness  and  self-sacrifice  that 
led  to  the  exaltation  ?  *'  He  humbled  Himself,  and 
became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
Cross.  Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted 
Him,  and  given  Him  a  name  which  is  above  every 
name."  He  has  ascended  far  above  all  heavens  that 
He  may  fill  all  things ;  to  fill,,  therefore,  our  Uvea. 
He  is  head  over  all  things  to  the  Church ;  head, 
therefore,  to  its  poorest  member.  All  power  is 
given  unto  Him  in  heaven  and  upon  earth,  that 
He  may  give  power  unto  his  people.  He  is  King, 
with  all  the  liches  of  the  universe  at  his  disposal, 
that  He  may  satisfy  the  longing  soul,  and  fill  the 
hungry  soul  with  goodness.  He  is  lifted  up,  that 
He  may  draw  all  men  unto  Him.  Therefore  vnih. 
cherubim  and  seraphim,  and  the  whole  company 
of  the  redeemed,  we  ]oin  in  acknowledging  Him  to 
be  the  Lord.  To  our  halting  songs,  their  triumphant 
voices  give  a  deeper  tone  of  heart-music,  as  we 
ascribe  wisdom,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power 
to  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  "and  unto 
the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever." 

c.   £.  L. 
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BY  THE  REV.  W,  rBWICK,  M.A. 


III. — NIAGARA  AND  THE  SAQU£NAT. 


"IITHATEYEB  you  pass  by  in  your  journey 
V  V  round  the  world,  be  sure  to  see  the  Niagara 
and  the  Saguenay,"  was  the  advice  given  us  by  a 
friend  well  up  in  American  travel ;  and  accordingly 
we  made  a  fortnight's  circular  tour  from  New  York 
as  the  centre  which  enabled  us  to  visit  these  two 
greatest  natural  wonders  of  the  continent,  worthy  to 
be  ranked  side  by  side  only  with  the  Yosemite  Valley. 
Taking  the  day-boat  up  the  Hudson,  we  passed  the 
Palisades  and  West  Point,  and  enjoyed  the  delight- 
ful scenery  of  the  Catskill  Mountains,  equal  in 
beauty  to  the  Bhine  at  Bingen,  and  disembark- 
ing at  Albany,  the  capital  of  New  York  state, 
the  cars  brought  us  to  Saratoga,  the  fashionable 
August  resort  of  holiday-seekers  from  all  parts  of  the 
compass.  Here  one  sees  American  hotels  in  all  their 
hugeness  and  grandeur;  three,  side  by  side,  the 
''United  States,"  the  "Grand  Union,"  and  the 
"  Congress  Hall,"  are  each  capable  of  accommodating 
1,500  guests.  Here  statesmen,  politicians,  literati, 
clergy,  the  wealth  and  fashion  of  the  cities  congre- 
gate, hold  their  assemblies,  conferences,  coteries,  and 
drink  the  waters,  smoke,  gossip,  and  dance.  Saratoga 
is  out  of  the  world,  yet  it  seems  as  if  all  the  world 
had  come  out  of  the  world  and  were  keeping 
saturnalia.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  district  full  of 
lovely  scenery,  and  ranks  as  an  inland  watering- 
place  on  a  par  with  what  Newport  is  as  a  seaside 
resort.  A  day  sufficed  us  here,  and  the  cars  brought 
us  on,  a  journey  of  twelve  hours  through  a  pic- 
turesque and  thickly  peopled  country,  two  hundred 
miles  west  to  Niagara.  How  strange  it  seemed  to 
hear  the  names  of  Utica,  Borne,  Syracuse,  by  no 
means  unimportant  towns,  and  stranger  still  was  the 
sound  of  bells  as  we  drew  near  each  town  in  turn. 
It  seemed  as  if  it  were  some  saint's  day,  and  church 


bells  were  ringing  for  service.  The  fact  is  that  each 
engine  carries  a  large  bell  which  is  rung  as  it  moves 
along  the  streets,  there  being  no  barrier  to  protect 
the  rails,  and  the  cars  proceed  like  tramcars.  In 
England  passengers  are  protected  like  children ;  in 
America  they  must  look  out  for  themselves,  Wbth 
those  in  the  cars  and  those  on  foot.  The  tolling  of 
bells  from  the  several  engines  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  stations  is  the  only  warning  of  a  train  in  motion, 
and  for  starting,  the  conductor  simply  says,  "All 
aboard  ! "  and  the  train  begins  to  move. 

We  reached  Niagara  Town  at  midnight,  and  spent 
Saturday  morning  in  yiewing  the  Falls  i'rom  the 
American  side.  I  must  not  here  attempt  to  picture 
what  has  been  so  often  described. 

Later  in  the  day  we  took  up  our  quarters  at  the 
Clifton  House  on  the  Canadian  side,  and  facing  the 
Tails.  Here  we  behold  them  in  all  their  grace  and 
beauty,  just  as  the  nearer  view  beside  them  on  the 
American  side  best  shows  their  resistless  power  aud 
weight.  No  half  mile  walk  in  the  world  it  so 
grand  or  impressive  as  that  £rom  the  Clifton  House, 
in  front  of  the  Falls.  The  waters  ever  pouring  down 
here  bubble  up  as  if  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and  rise  in  columns  of  spray.  The  Mosaic  woixis 
concerning  the  Deluge  come  into  mind,  **The 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up."  As 
you  gaze  on  the  everlasting  curl  of  blue  thirty  feet 
thick,  gliding  over  the  rocky  edge  for  2,000  feet,  and 
ever  plunging  down  170  feet,  and  ever  sending  up 
stately  sentinels  of  spray  to  the  height  of  seventy  feet 
above  their  former  level,  all  words  seem  puny  and 
impertinent  save  those  of  the  Psalmist,  "Be  still, 
and  know  that  I  am  God;"  "His  voice  is  as  the 
noise  of  the  waters  "  (see  Ezek.  xliii.  2 ;  Bev.  i.  1 6). 

No  £tter  place  is  there  for  spending  a  devout 
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(Sabbath  thaa  in  sight  of  this  awe-inspiring  spectacle, 
aud  within  the  music  of  its  roar. 

On  Monday  we  went,  first  by  train,  and  then  by 
steamer,  across  Lake  Ontario  to  Toronto,  the  thriv- 
ing and  bright  capital  of  the  Western  Provinces, 
and  thence  m  Poliman  sleeping-car  to  Eongston, 
ivhere  the  steamer  ''  Corsican  "  met  the  passengers, 
and  conveyed  ns  the  next  day  through  the  Thousand 
IslaDds,  rocky  and  thickly-wooded,  down  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  Montreal.  As  we  go  down  the  Rapids 
called  the  Cedars,  we  take  on  board  the  Indian 
pilot,  a  fine  sailor-like  old  man,  who  discovered  the 
passage  and  has  been  given  the  monopoly  of  the 
steering.  The  sensation  is  almost  choking  as  the 
steamer  literaUy  twists  and  tosses,  and  reels  to  and 
fro  through  the  troubled  waters,  with  half-hidden 
rocks  ahead,  now  on  this  side  now  on  that.  But  an 
accident  seldom  occurs,  and  after  two  hours'  excite- 
ment we  come  calmly  on  to  the  great  Victoria  tubu- 
hr  bridge  built  by  Stephenson,  which  spans  the 
St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal.  Here  we  stop,  to  climb 
t^e  beautiful  mountain  that  rises  behind  the  city, 
and  to  vLsit  its  chief  churches  and  schools.  Notre 
Dame  is  said  to  be  the  largest  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  in  America,  but  the  inside  is  ^udy  with 
images  and  altars,  not  unlike  a  Buddhist  temple. 
The  English  cathedral  on  the  other  hand  is  plain  and 
Protestant.  Macgill  College  possesses  a  library 
which,  though  lacking  several  important  works, 
contains  some  old  and  curious  books,  and  among 
them  a  missal  (1501),  with  singular  woodcuts  and 
rhymes,  for  example  : 

**  Jesus  to  Pylate  by  represe 
Was  brought  bound  as  a  ohese, 
When  Pylate  had  done  Chryst  wo 
He  shewed  Hym  and  aayd  ecce  homo. 
The  Jewes  full  of  iniquite 
Cried  toUe  toUe  erueifyge." 

The  sway  of  Romanism  is  apparent  in  the  huge 
liomanist  college — where,  on  every  door,  is  a  small 
picture  of  the  pope  to  which  each  boy  must  bow, — 
in  the  Jesuit  collegiate  church,  and  in  the  lower 
and  more  squalid  quarter  of  the  town.  The  host, 
at  festivals,  is  carried  through  the  streets,  and 
passers-by  who  refuse  to  uncover  are  assaulted. 
At  the  consecration  of  one  of  the  Canadian  bishops 
the  following  language  was  employed ;  **  A  bishop 
is  clothed  with  a  greatness  that  God  refuses  te  the 
angels.  Each  time  he  celebrates,  each  time  he 
consecrates  the  Sacred  Host,  Qod  Himself  in  some 
manner  obeys  his  voice.  He  is  the  successor  of 
the  apostles,  a  new  apostle;  he  is  another  Jesus 
Christ  Himself ['  ("Montreal  Witness ';).  Neverthe- 
less.  Protestantism  is  strongly  represented  here,  and 
among  the  ministers  the  venerable  Dr.  Wilks  ranks 
highest  in  Christian  influence  and  esteem. 

It  is  ten  hours'  sail  by  the  comfortable  night-boat 
from  Montreal  to  Quebec,  and  you  rise  in  the  early 
nioming,  refreshed  after  an  undisturbed  seven  hours' 
sleep,  to  see  the  beauty  of  the  river  and  the  com- 
manding aspect  of  Quebec  rising  up  somewhat  like 
Eilinburgh  castle  against  the  morning  sky.  In 
Quebec  there  are  about  fifty  thousand  Romanists, 
chiefly  of  French  extraction,  and  ten  thousand 
iVotestants.  We  do  not  at  present  land,  but  transfer 
(mrselves  on  board  another  steamer  which  runs 
three  times  a  week  to  Ha  Ha  Bay  on  the  Saguenay, 
iiud  back,  the  entire  trip  occupying  three  days.   The 


mountains  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  about 
Murray  are  beautifully  wooded.  An  hour's  stay 
at  Riviere  du  Loup  gave  us  a  charming  walk 
through  country  lanes ;  and  we  then  recrossed  the 
river  six  miles  to  Tadousao  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Saguenay,  where  Lord  Dufferin  had  built  a  country- 
house,  and  where  there  is  a  small  wooden  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  marking  the  site  of  what  claims 
to  be  the  first  Christian  church  in  North  America. 
Its  date  is  given  at  1625,  but  the  ''Relations 
Jesuites,"  which  I  examined  in  the  library  at 
Quebec,  inform  us  that  in  1642  there  was  only  une 
cahane  which  served  as  a  chapel,  and  that  the 
church  was  begun  in  1644,  or  more  than  twenty 
years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

And  now  in  the  starry  night  we  weigh  anchor 
and  ascend  the  gloomy  Saguenay,  uq  lights  to  guide 
us  save  the  stars  reflected  in  the  still  deep  waters, 
and  the  aurora  in  the  north,  while  Jbla^^k  mountains 
frowned  down  on  either  hand.  At  times  we  seem 
CO  be  utterly  hemmed  in,  but  the  captain  blows 
his  steam  horn,  listens  for  the  echo  and  thus  calcu- 
lates his  distance  from  the  rocks.  The  distance 
from  Tadousao  north  to  Ha  Ha  Bay  is  seventy  miles, 
and  the  strange  journey  by  midnight  reminds  you 
of  Virgil's  description  of  the  Styx.  But  the  stars 
shine  gloriously,  Ursa  Major  low  in  the  north,  and 
Orion  high  in  the  south.  Ha  Ha  B&y  seemed  to 
echo  to  its  name,  smiling  with  the  first  rays  of 
morning.  The  Saguenay  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  rivers  in  the  world*  It  is  the 
Ultima  Thule  of  nature's  majesty;  the  ice  king  rules 
beyond.  The  sail  down  by  day  gives  full  opportunity 
to  realize  its  grandeur.  It  is  a  tremendous  chasm  cleft 
for  sixty  miles  through  the  heart  of  a  mountain  wil- 
derness along  which  the  pitch-black  water  of  eleven 
large  rivers  which  unite  in  a  lake  above,  slowly  makes 
its  way  to  the  sea.  Stem,  sombre,  savage,  impressive, 
are  the  epithets  usually  applied  to  it.  As  we  sailed 
down  the  sun  shone  brightly,  and  lit  up  tlxe  hills 
and  rocks  on  either  side  mantled  with  firs.  The 
grandest  part  is  that  over  which  two  huge  towering 
rooks  frown — solemnly  named  Cape  Eternity  and 
Cape  Trinity— each  of  them  rising  perpendicularly 
two  thousand  feet,  and  the  river  below  is  said  to 
be  as  deep.  These  high  sentinel  rocks  continue 
all  the  way  down  to  Tadousao,  and  in  places  the 
little  steamer  literally  threads  her  way  beneath  the 
frowning  cliffs.  Scenery  more  sublime  is  not  to  be 
found  in  America. 

The  view  of  Quebec,  as  you  sail  up  the  St. 
Lawrence,  is  striking.  The  citadel  of  Cape  Dia- 
mond, onoe  a  fortification  of  great  strength  and 
the  key  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  now  only  a  pictur- 
esque relio  of  a  bygone  age.  Beyond  it  are  the 
heights  and  plains  of  Abraham,  where,  in  1769,  the 
opposing  generals  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  fell,  and 
the  French  were  beaten.  French  and  English  now 
divide  the  city,  and  live,  the  rulers  and  the  ruled, 
in  quiet  and  friendship  in  the  Upper  aind  Lower 
town.  A  drive  to  the  Falls  of  Montmorency,  about 
nine  miles  from  the  city,  forms  an  agreeable  morning's 
excursion.  The  white  foam  dashes  down  in  an 
unbroken  fall  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet,  and  a 
pleasant  path  leads  to  a  series  of  layers  of  limestone, 
over  which  the  river  tumbles,  called  the  Natural 
Steps.  Travelling  by  Pullman  night-car  to  Gorham 
we  reach  the  White  Mountains  in  time  to  spend 
Sunday  on  i^Iouut  Washington.     Au^a  calm  still 
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Sabbath  it  was  among  the  clouds.  There  were 
about  fifty  visitors.  We  gathered  in  a  spacious 
room  for  worship,  and  among  those  permanently 


AT  TIIK  FOOT  OP  THE  AMERICAN   FALL,  NIAOABA. 

stationed  on  the  top  to  make  observations  and  for 
other  purposes,  there  were  several  hearty  voices  \ 


to  take  the  lead  in  our  singing.  Our  position  on 
the  mountain-top,  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
cut  off  from  the  world,  naturally  suggested  many 
scenes  of  gospel  history,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
the  reaorts  of  Jmna  for  seclusion  and  prayer,  and 
above  all  the  Transfiguration,  when  the  Itedeemer 
led  Ms  diBciplea  up  an  exceeding  high  mountain 
(probably  Hermon)  and  was  transfigured  before 
them,  **  and  a  cloud  overshadowed  them :  and  behold 
a  voice  otit  of  tho  cloud,  which  said.  This  is  My 
beloved  Sou,  in  whom  I  am  [well  pleased ;  hear  ye 
Him-**  That  Saviour's  voice  seemed  still  to  echo  in 
the  clouds  upon  that  mountain  top,  and 
to  find  a  response  in  many  hearts. 

IV. — BOSTOK  AND  PLTMOUTH  BOCK. 

Brought  up  in  a  Puritan  home  I  was 
familiar  from  my  childhood  with  the  story 
of  tbo  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  having  seen 
Boston  in  Old  England  with  its  memorial 
of  tho  Pilgrims  only  a  few  months  be- 
fore, Boston  in  New  England  was  in  my 
thoughts,  not  a  huge  Yankee  city,  but  the 
venerable  home  and  centre,  mother  and 
nurBn  of  American  Puritanism  and  Inde-" 
pendeiice.      Eight  in  front  of  the  hotel 
(the  Brunswick)  in  which  we  took  up  our 
quarters  stands  a  noble  pile,  worthy  monu- 
ment of  noble  ancestors,  the  new  Old  South 
Church ,  in  its  very  name  calling  to  mind  the 
worthies  of  1630,  from  Governor  Winthrop 
and    John  Wilson    downwards,  and    in 
its  chaste  and  costly  and  mas- 
sive proportions    bearing  wit- 
ness alike  to  the  vitality  and 
the  permanence  of  the  truths 
for  which  those  heroes  sufiered. 
The  present  pastor,  Dr.  Man- 
ning, showed  me  the  large  old 
pulpit  Bible  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  church  in  1730, 
and  the  history  of  which  illus- 
trates the  firmness  of  the  Puri-! 
tans    in   guarding   themselves 
against  any  intrusion  of  sacer- 
dotalism.    The  old  custom  of 
chaining  the  Bible  to  the  church 
desk,  and  coming  to  church  to 
read  it  was  supposed  to  sanction 
the  erroneous  notion  that  the 
Church  was  the  keeper  and  in- 
terpreter of  Holy  Writ,  and  the 
New  England  Puritans  there- 
fore for  many  years  refused  to 
have  any  pulpit  Bible.      The 
Bible  was  the  possession  of  the 
laity,  of  the  congregation,  who 
were  to  read  it  for  themselves 
at    home,  and    to    search  the 
Scriptures    daily  whether  the 
things  preached  were  so.     Thus 
for  twenty  years  this  handsome 
Bible    remained    unused,    and 
then  at  length  with  difficulty 
a  vote  was    obtained  for    its 
jplace  and  its  use  in  the  pulpit. 
Thi-ee  miles    out  to   the  west    of  the   oity   is 
Cambridge,  so  named  by  thosa^brave  Qftmbridge 
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pradnates,  who  in  1620  and  1630  left  their  old  alma 
mater  in  England,  of  which  they  were  the  honourable 
and  learned  sons,  and  founded  an  academy  which  has 
fully  earned  the  name  of  a  university — Harvard 
College.  Here  in  Cambridge  stands  Harvard  College, 
a  noble  pile  of  building,  <»^led  after  the  memorable^ 
John  Harvard,  '*  an  excellent  minister  of  the  gospel 
who,  dying  at  Charlestown  of  a  consumption,  quickly 
after  his  arrival  here,  bequeathed  the  sum  of  779/. 
towards  the  pious  work  of  building  a  Colledge  which 
was  now  set  a-foot."    The  standard  for  entrance  and 


an  exposition  of  the  chapters  which  they  read  out 
of  Hebrew  into  Greek  from  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  morning,  and  out  of  English  into  Greek  from 
the  New  Testament  in  the  evening,  the  Fellows 
i^sident  on  the  place  became  tutors  to  the  several 
classes,  and  after  they  had  instructed  them  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  led  them  through  all  the  liberal 
arts  ere  their  first  four  years  expired." 

Harvard  Collie  stands  now,  with  its  new  Library 
and  Memorial  Hall,  a  fit  representative  of  its  first 
days,  save  that  the  religious  element  has  well  nigh 
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the  curriculum  in  this  school  of  1630  puts  to  shame 
many  English  institutions  of  greater  pretensions  of 
J 880.  "  When  scholars  had  so  far  profited  at  the 
granm^ar  schools  that  they  could  read  any  classical 
author  into  English,  and  readily  make  and  speak  true 
l^tin,  and  write  it  in  verse  as  well  as  prose,  and 
perfectly  decline  the  paradigms  of  nouns  and  verbs 
in  the  Greek  tongue,  they  were  judged  capable  of 
admiBsion  in  Harvard  Colledge.  While  the  President 
inspected  the  manners  of  the  students,  and  unto  his 
morning  and  evening  prayers  in  the  Hall  joined 


disappeared  from  the  necessary  curriculum.  The 
Memorial  Hall  li.-  a  monument  of  the  late  war,  and 
contains  tablets  bearing  the  names  of  the  students 
who  fbught  and  died  for  their  country ;  it  includes 
a  theatre  and  dining-hall  with  portraits  of  dis- 
tinguished Harvardians.  Not  far  off  stands  the 
•Shepard  Memorial  Church,  erected  in  honour  of 
Thomas  Shepard,  pastor  at  Cambridge  from  1635 
to  1649,  and  in  front  is  the  famous  Washington  Elm, 
beneath  which  Washington  assumed  the  comiuand 
of  the  army  of  Independi^nce  in  lllb.^  | 
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Another  spot  of  high  historio  interest  in  Boston 
is  Oopp's  Hill,  the  old  North  Bur  jing  Ground,  where 
lie  the  mortal  remains  of  the  Mathers.  Increase 
Mather,  pastor  of  the  North  Churoh,  and  president  of 
Harvard,  was  buried  here  in  1723.  His  son  Cotton 
Mather,  author  of  the  "Ecolesiatical  History  of  New 
England,"  was  laid  here  in  1728 ;  and  his  grandson, 
Samuel  Mather,  author  of  a  work  *«  All  Men  will  not 
be  saved  for  ever,"  in  1 786.  Their  history  is  typical ; 
the  last  work  of  the  grandson  was  directed  against 
Universalism,  and  his  church  was  sold,  soon  after  his 
death,  to  an  assemblage  of  Universalists.  The  vault 
where  father,  son  and  grandson  lie  seemed  open  and 
empty,  not  much  cared  for,  though  the  tomb  is 
railed  in  and  the  yard  kept  locked.  But  they  have 
left  in  their  lives  and  in  their  works,  monuments 


young  ladies  are  given  a  sound  education  in  science 
and  literature  and  in  the  practice  of  teaching.  The 
course  is  four  years,  and  the  pupils  are  prepared 
to  become  assistants  in  public  schools,  and  gover- 
nesses,  and  for  domestic  duties  likewise.  In  arrange- 
ment and  apparatus  and  real  comfort  this  school 
seemed  to  me  to  outstrip  anything  we  have  in 
England;  and  it  is  open  at  a  small  charge  to  those 
who  have  passed  the  lower  schools. 

The  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Union  pos- 
sesses an  imposing  building  in  Boylston  Street,  here 
coming  to  the  front  as  in  most  American  cities,  and 
claiming  public  observation.  It  is  emphatically  a 
home  for  young  men,  for  companionship  and  social 
intercourse,  for  entertainment,  recreation  and  exer- 
for  mental  and    religious    culture,    and  for 
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more  lajfiting  than  brass  or  marble.     A  quarter  of 
an  hour'n  walk  from  tliia  facred  spot  brought  me 
to  a  monument  of  no  less  interest  in  Amerioiin 
history,  the  Bunker  Hill  monument  in  Charles- 
town,  commemorative  alike  of  the  disastrous  battle 
of  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  when  the  British  burnt 
the  town,  and  of  Washington's  victorious  entry  on 
the  17th  of  March,  1776. 

I  visited  two  institutions  of  modem  Boston  which 
are  of  great  interest  and  importance.  The  Girls' 
High  and  Normal  school-house  in  Newton  Street  is 
the  largest  and  costliest  school  building  in  the  United 
States,  capable  of  receiving  on  the  most  liberal 
measurements  nine  hundred  pupils  in  the  High  and 
Normal  departments,  and  three  hundred  in  the 
Model  school.  There  is  a  chemical  lecture^room, 
with  the  newest  apparatus,  and  several  class  and 
recitation  rooms,  all  well-lighted  and  cheerful,  and 
a  large  hall,  with  casts  of  the  Elgin  marbles  and  of 
several  well-known  Greek  statues  in  the  Vatican, 
the  Louvre  and  British  Museum.  Electric  bells  and 
speaking  tubes  connect  with  the  master's  room. 
Blackboards  are  on  every  side  of  the  class-rooms. 
The    entire   cost   is    80,00OZ.     Here    five    hundred 


praotioal  philanthropy.  Besides  library  and  reading 
rooms,  it  has  a  spacious  gymnasium  and  baths,  a 
coffee-room,  and  a  hall  seating  five  hundred  people. 
There  is  an  employment  bureau,  to  aid  members  in 
getting  situations,  and  employers  in  obtaining 
suitable  men.  There  are  seven  hundred  life  members, 
and  the  annual  fee  for  membership  is  one  dollar. 
Any  young  man  coming  to  Boston  may  here  at  once 
find  attention  and  kindness.  He  gives  his  reference, 
or  tells  his  parentage,  and  is  at  once  looked  after,  and 
if  of  good  moral  character  he  is  soon  provided  with 
employment.  A  list  of  places  is  kept  where  board 
and  lodging  can  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices.  A 
committee  of  ladies  attend  every  week  as  a  bureau 
of  reference  for  women  above  ordinary  servants  who 
are  obliged  to  earn  their  own  living,  and' places  are 
found  for  between  one  and  two  hundred  annually. 
Excursions  and  festivals  are  given  to  needy  children, 
and  applications  are  received  for  food,  lodging  and 
clothing  from  the  class  known  as4ramp3.  v 
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Of  all  spots  on  the  American  continent  Plymouth 
IiC>ck  is,  religiously  and  historically,  the  most  inter- 
est! Dg  and  the  most  sacred.  Here  is  the  source 
and  spring  of  America's  greatness,  the  beginning 
and  the  basis  of  her  history.  A  ride  of  an  hour  and 
half  by  rail  along  the  coast  south-east  from  Boston 
brought  us  to  the  little  town ;  and  an  intelligent, 
lame  old  man  offered  his  services  as  our  cabman  and 
guide  immediately  as  we  stepped  upon  the  platfprm. 
He  drove  us  first  to  Pilgrim  Hall,  in  front  of  which 
is  a  portion  of  the  rock  on  which  the  Pilgrims 
landed,  and  which  contains  a  museum  of  relics  of  the 
"Mayflower."  Here,  among  other  things,  there  is 
a  copy  of  the  Indian  Bible,  translated  by  John  Eliot, 
the  apostle  to  the  Indians,  who  arrived  in  1630, 
learnt  the  Indian  language,  reduced  it  to  writing, 
translated  the  whole  Bible  into  it,  wrote  the  whole, 
it  is  said,  with  one  pen,  and  had  it  printed  and 
published  by  the  year  1661.  It  was  the  first  Bible 
printed  in  America.  A  copy  was  sent  to  Charles  ii., 
and  Richard  Baxter  says  of  it,  *'  Such  a  work  and 
fruit  of  a  plantation  was  never  before  presented 
unto  a  king."  The  marvel  is  all  the  greater  when 
we  recollect  that  the  Indians  at  the  outset  were 
hostile  to  the  settlers.  Eliot  went  among  them, 
showed  them  kindness,  wan  the  good-will  of  iK>me, 
became  their  friend  and  sought  their  protection 
during  Philip's  war  in  1675,  The  language,  how- 
ever, of  his  version  is  extinct,  and  only  one  person 
now  living  can  read  it.  Opposite  Pilgrim  Hill  is 
the  Court  House,  where  the  parchment  records  and 
diaries  of  the  first  Pilgrims  are  kept,  bearing  witness 
to  their  straitened  circumstances  a^d  to  thp  great 
suSeriugs  and  privations  of  their  first  winter,  wnich 


carried  off  more  than  half  their  company.  Our 
guide  then  conveyed  us  past  Cole's  Hill,  the  first 
burial-place,  down  to  Plymouth  Bock,  the  memor* 
able  landing-place  of  the  Pilgrims  on  the  22nd  of 
December,  1620.  The  rock  is  covered  with  a  masBivo 
granite  canopy,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  are  de- 
posited the  bones,  gathered  from  the  neighbon  r  ing  hill^ 
of  several  who  died  during  the  first  year.  The  place 
will  ever  be  regarded  vrith  interest  as  holy  ground 
by  their  descendaats  all  over  the  States,  and  indeed 
by  all  lovers  of  Christian  freedom,  but  we  could 
hardly  appreciate  the  display  of  enthusiasm  of  which 
our  guide  told  us,  on  the  part  of  three  ladies  who, 
when  visiting  the  rock  the  week  before,  fell  on  their 
knees  upon  it,  kissed  it,  and  prayed  aloud.  We  next 
climbed  the  Burying  Hill,  whidi  oommande  an  ex- 
tensive view,  and  was  an  outpost  of  defence  in  the 
early  daye  of  the  settlement.  Here  are  the  graves 
of  William  Bradford  the  Governor,  Miles  Standish, 
and  many  others.  Behind  the  hotel  at  which  wo 
stayed  the  night  there  is  rising  a  national  monument 
to  the  Pilgrims,  called  Forafatheie'  Monument.  A 
granite  pedestal,  forty  feet  high,  and  surrounded  by 
statues,  is  surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue  of  Faith, 
also  built  of  granite,  the  right  hand  uplifted 
pointing  to  heaven,  and  the  left  hand  grasping  an 
open  Bible.  The  fairest  and  most  durable  memorial, 
however,  of  the  Pilpim  Fathers  is  the  civil  and 
religious  liberty  of  the  United  States. 

**  Aye,  call  it  hoiy  g^raund, 
The  soil  whare  ^gai  tliey  tio<]. 
Th^y  have  left  utiAtained  what  tUero  thoy  foond, 
Freedoiu  to  fv(>ni)up  Uod.'^ 
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THE  next  plaoe  I  was  visiting  in  which  the 
subject  of  our  text  was  recalled  to  my  mind, 
pre^nted  a  contrast  in  many  ways  to  the  former 
one.  Instead  of  the  modest,  quiet  country  rectory, 
it  was  one  of  those  almost  palatial  country  seats 
which  form  a  distinctive  feature  in  English  life, 
and  impart  a  certain  charm  to  the  most  monotonous 
landscapes.  The  noble  park  and  shrubberies  would 
indeed  have  made  a  mueh  duller  country  attractive ; 
and  in  the  interior  of  the  bouse,  the  luxury  of  all 
the  appointments  was  prevented  from  being  ob- 
trusive or  oppressive  by  the  refined  and  artistic 
taste  with  which  the  smallest  details  were  arranged. 
The  mistress  of  the  house,  as  she  sat  in  her 
charming  morning  room  opening  into  a  little  eon- 
servatory  delicious  with  colour  and  perfume,  seemed 
in  character  with  the  whole.  She  was  a  handsome, 
graceful  woman,  simply  and  tastefully  attired — 
everything  around  her  was  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and 
her  countenance  was  full  of  intelligenoe  and  feeling; 
hut  its  expression,  though  sweet,  was  paiufully 
anxious  and  troubled,  and  at  times  even  melancholy. 
It  might  have  taught  a  lesson  of  the  iusuf&oiency  of 


riches  to  give  happiness,  to  many  a  cheery-facod 
oottage  matron  could  she  have  looked  on  it. 

I  Imew  her  history ;  it  was  not  one  of  any  extra- 
ordinary Borrow ;  but  her  life  laoked  sunshine  and 
brightneas.  Mrs.  Travers — formerly  Oecilia  Aubrey 
— was  an  orphan  of  some  fortune,  and  had  been 
married  when  scarcely  out  of  the  schoolroom,  to  a 
man  of  great  wealth  oonsiderablv-  older  than  herself. 
I  do  not  think  she  had  had  much  voioe  in  the  whole 
arrangement;  she  was  timid  and  childish  for  hov 
age,  and  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  unole  and 
aunt  who  were  her  guardians;  and  she  seemed 
scarcely  to  have  formed  any  speculations  for  her 
own  possible  future,  and  had  accepted  the  lot  chosen 
for  her  as  a  matter  of  course,  almost  like  the  high- 
born maidens  of  the  olden  time. 

Her  lot  was,  however,  a  far  better  one  than  that 
of  many  who  are  allowed  to  choose  for  themselves. 
Mr.  Travers  was  a  right-minded  and  conscientious 
man,  though  rather  dry  and  matter-of-iact,  and 
much  engrossed  with  the  business  in  whiidi  he  had 
made  his  ibrtune,  and  which  he  continued  to  carry 
on  from  choice.     He  was  little  fitted  to  be  the  oom- 
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panion  of  a  young  girl,  but  he  was  genuinely  kind- 
nearted  and  goodhumoured,  was  extremely  fond  of 
bis  pretty  young  wife,  and  ready  to  indulge  her  in 
every  possible  way. 

To  some  girls  all  this  might  have  been  hurtful ;  it 
was  not  so  to  Cecilia,  at  least  not  directly.  She  h«d  no 
taste  for  extravagant  display  or  eaieties.  A  moderate 
amount  of  society  amply  satisfied  her,  and  for  the 
rest,  she  preferred  a  country  life,  was  delighted 
with  the  beauty  of  her  home,  and  satisfied  with 
cultivating  her  accomplishments,  enjoying  her 
garden  and  grounds,  and  receiving  her  friends.  Her 
nature,  somewhat  indolent,  though  amiable  and 
affectionate,  did  not  seem  to  crave  more.  But  the 
deeper  part  which  really  existed  slept  till  the  birth 
of  a  little  girl  some  years  later.  Then,  like  Undine 
in  the  German  tale,  she  seemed  to  awake  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  an  inner  life  and  soul.  All 
its  depths  were  stirred  ;  she  lived  for  her  child,  till, 
a  few  months  afterwards,  the  delicate,  fragile  babe 
was  taken.  The  grief  of  the  poor  mother  was 
crushing;  there  was  little  outward  demonstration, 
but  her  health  was  broken,  and  her  spirits  seemed 
hopelessly  depressed. 

Her  husband  and  friends  were  uneasy  about  her ; 
change  of  scene,  visiting,  foreign  travels,  were  tried 
in  vain ;  she  pined  for  l^e  baby  face  which  had  been 
the  joy  of  her  life,  and  though  not  actually  ill, 
continued  depressed  and  languid. 

At  last,  about  eighteen  months  after  her  loss,  the 
true  fountain  of  healing  was  for  the  first  time 
really  opened  to  her.  While  staying  in  London  she 
was  persuaded  to  attend  some  mission  services 
which  had  been  a  blessing  to  many,  and  among 
those  blessed  was  the  sorrowing  young  mother. 
She  had  been  religiously  brought  up  in  a  common- 
place way,  and  had,  I  believe,  always  sincerely 
endeavoured  to  do  right  as  far  as  she  [saw  it,  but 
now  the  light  from  above  had  entered  her  heart, 
which,  like  Lydia's  of  old,  was  opened  to  the  truth, 
and  she  received  it  trustfully  and  simply  as  a  little 
child,  I  was  with  her  at  the  time,  and  had  rejoiced 
in  seeing  how  the  "  melodies  of  the  everlasting 
chime  "  had  entered  the  sad  and  weary  heart,  and 
made  joyful  music  there. 

Kecirly  a  year  had  passed  since  that  time ;  and 
as  we  sat  together  at  her  pretty  '^  afternoon  tea- 
table,"  we  fell  into  reminiscences  of  that  time  we 
had  spent  together,  so  full  of  interest  to  her. 

"  I  wish  one  couM  go  back  to  it,"  she  said ;  "  some- 
how the  brightness  fades,  though  the  real  cause  for 
it  does  not  pass  away." 

"The  real  joy  is  as  deep,  though  it  may  be 
quieter,"  I  said.  "But  sometimes  we  let  'earth- 
bom  clouds  come  between  us  and  the  light.'  " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  do  very  often,"  said  Mrs.  Travers. 
"  I  own  I  do  feel  troubled  sometimes  ;  but  it  is  the 
life  I  lead  which  is  my  chief  trouble." 

"How  is  that?" 

"  It  seems  such  an  empty,  aimless  existence.  I  do 
earnestly  desire  to  devote  myself  to  the  service  of 
the  Saviour  who  has  done  so  much  for  me ;  but  it 
seems  as  if  my  life  were  a  sadly  useless  one,  and  yet 
I  don't  know  how  to  help  it." 

"  But  surely,  in  your  position,  dear  Cecilia,  you 
have  great  opportunities  for  being  of  use,  even 
outside  the  circle  of  the  home  duties." 

^  It  seems  so,  does  not  it  ?  And  yet  when  it  comes 
to  the  point,  I  can't  tell  what  I  am  doing." 


"  Sometimes  we  are  led  to  think  more  of  what  we 
do,  than  what  we  are,  and  God  takes  us  into  his 
school,  to  teach  us  some  more  of  the  lessons  we  need 
to  learn,  even  if  we  would  be  useful." 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  that  is  true ;  and  don't  think  I 
believe  that  it  is  by  doing  I  win  the  Lord's  favour; 
I  know  it  is  all  his  undeserved  grace,  and  we  have 
to  work  because  He  has  saved  us,  to  make  our 
whole  lives  an  offering  to  Him.  But  how  do  I  do 
this  ?  My  life  seems  just  nothing  but  a  round  of 
easy,  comfortable  occupations — ^I  am  surrounded  hj 
luxury,  and  I  seem  to  be  just  living  to  be  at  my  ease 
and  faring  sumptuously  every  day;  I  feel  quite 
ashamed  of  it  sometimes.  I  mean  I  seem  to  be  of  so 
little  good  to  any  one  but  myself  and  my  husband, 
and  there  is  very  little  to  do  for  him.  Once,"  and 
her  eye  turned  to  a  lovely  picture  on  the  wall,  of 
a  sleeping  infant,  ^*I  might  have  had  a  child  to 
train  for  Ood,  and  now  it  seems  as  if  I  had  nothing." 

"But  how  much  you  can  do  for  the  poor  and 
suffering  around  you." 

"  Any  one]  woidd  say'  so  at  first ;  but  when  one 
comes  to  look  close,  how  little  it  is  I  My  hns^nd 
always  gives  most  liberally  to  all  charitable  objects, 
and  for  myself — I  have  my  own  allowance,  and  a 
very  large  one  it  is,  and  I  subscribe  to  charities,  and 
give  a  ^od  deal  in  the  village;  but  what  is  it?  just 
a  little  out  of  one's  superfluity.  This  is  a  regular 
'pattern  parish';  very  small.  My  husband  and 
other  proprietors  keep  all  the  men  in  constant  work ; 
the  people  are  carefully  looked  after;  there  are 
clubs  for  clothing,  and  coals,  and  every  imaginable 
thing  of  the  kind,  and  the  school  is  a  model  of  order. 
Everything  is  arranged  to  perfection  by  the  clergy- 
man, Mr.  Bobinson,  and  his  daughters,  who  are  the 
very  soul  of  activity  and  method,  and  enei^tic 
enough  indeed  to  work  a  parish  three  times  the  size 
of  this.  There  is  nothing  left  for  me  to  do  but  to 
give  to  the  regular  objects,  and  make  an  occasional 
Lady  Bountiful  visit  to  the  schools,  and  so  forth, 
but  to  do  more  would  be  really  to  overdo  charity, 
and  spoil  the  people." 

"  Well,  but  do  not  you  go  up  to  town?  There  is 
so  much  in  London  which  can  be  done  for  the  poor 
and  suffering." 

"  We  have  no  regular  house  in  town .  Mr.  Travere 
does  not  care  for  it,  and  prefers  staying  in  rooms  at 
his  office  if  detained  for  a  night  or  two.  We  go  up 
for  a  short  time  to  an  hotel,  or  stay  with  relations 
sometimes.  But  it  is  so  near,  and  the  trains  so  many, 
that  I  could  easily  go  up  for  the  day  and  return  in 
the  evening,  and  what  I  should  like  would  be  to 
undertake  some  work — ^a  ragged-school,  or  mother's 
meeting,  or  sick-visiting,  in  a  poor  district— as 
many  ladies  as  I  know  do,  who  are  not  living  in 
town,  but  go  up  two  or  three  times  a  week  or  ao. 
But  this  is  just  one  of  the  few  things  mj  husband 
puts  his  *  veto '  upon.  He  does  not  like  the  chance 
of  coming  home  and  not  knowing  where  I  am ;  and  he 
thinks  the  fatigue  would  do  me  harm ;  all  my  own 
people,  and  his,  have  taken  fright  about  me  ever 
since  dear  baby  was  taken,  and  I  was  so  ill.  I  don't 
believe  myself  it  would  hurt  me,  indeed  I  think 
more  employment  would  be  positively  good  for  me 
physically  as  well  as  mentally.  But,  you  see,  I 
would  not  go  against  my  husband's  express  wishes." 

"  No,  there  would  be  no  blessing  on  work  so 
undertaken." 

"  Well,  tiieui  what  remains  for  me  do  when  I  have 
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given  all  the  soup  and  blankets  that  are  wanted 
here,  and  sent  my  subscriptions  for  the  oharities  ?  I 
have  no  power  of  writing ;  I  could  not  set  up  author- 
Bbip.  To  collect  and  receive  for  missionary  objects 
is  jnst  what  is  not  needed  here ;  the  Eobinsons  do 
all  that  there  is  room  for,  and  for  me,  with  such 
ample  means,  to  send  round  for  shillings  and  half- 
crowns  would  seem  absurd.  I  see  no  way  open.  I 
don't  want  to  seek  work  to  pass  the  time;  I  can 
occupy  myself  very  well  with  books,  and  drawing, 
and  work,  and  driving  about,  and  visiting,  and  so 
on — ^but  all  that  seems  living  so  entirely  to  myself 
—my  conscienoe  won't  let  me  enjoy  it !  I  feel  as  if 
I  might  apply  the  apostle's  words  to  myself,  *  She 
that  Hveth  m  pleasure  is  dead  while  she  liveth.' '' 

"Not  exactly,  dear,  for  your  very  anxiety  and 
distress  about  yourself  show  you  are  alive.  The 
dead  don't  feel." 

"  No,  that  is  a  comfort,  certainly.  But  I  can't  sit 
still  and  take  comfort  in  that,  because  I  think  I 
liave  seen  people  who  lived  in  a  kind  of  constant 
lamentation  over  their  uselessness,  and  got  somehow 
content  with  fretting.     That  can't  be  right." 

"Certainly  not.  But  there  must  be  some  way 
out  of  your  difficulty.  In  every  Christian's  life 
there  must  be  a  possibility  of  following  up  what 
his  Master  would  have  him  individually  do,  in 
order  to  •  occupy  till  He  comes.'  It  may  be 
different  for  different  persons — some  may  be  called 
on  merely  to  lie  on  a  sick-bed,  and  bear  patiently — 
others  to  perform  duties  that  seem  very  trifling  and 
insignificant;  but  all  must  have  something,  and  I 
am  sure  if  we  honestly  pray  for  direction  and  then 
look  out,  we  shall  be  shown  our  path." 

"You  see,  if  I  were  a  poor  woman,  or  merely 
living  in  a  small  way,  keeping  things  comfortable 
for  my  husband  would  be  work  enough  for  me  to 
feel  I  was  doing  what  God  would  have  me  do.  I 
should  not  feel  I  was  wasting  time  if  I  had  to  dust 
the  parlour,  or  shell  the  peas  for  dinner.  But  here, 
with  a  housekeeper  who  does  everything,  I  seem  to 
sit  like  a  being  to  be  waited  on  and  tended,  and  to 
minister  to  no  one.  You  do  not  know  how  sad  it 
makes  me ! " 

The  tears  were  in  her  eyes  m  she  spoke.  I  could 
see  that  it  was  not  for  the  pleasure  of  talking  of 
herself,  but  from  genuine  earnest  desire  to  find  a 
right  way  to  be  useful. 

"  Dear  Cecilia,  I  will  tell  you  a  thought  which 
has  come  to  me  while  you  have  been  speaking.  We 
were  discussing  lately,  some  friends  and  I,  the  text, 

*  Gather  up  the  fragments,  that  nothing  be  lost* 
It  struck  us  that  there  are  fragments  of  good  things 
in  all  our  lives,  time,  strength,  earthly  possessions, 
which  we  leave  unused  because  we  don't  see  how 
we  might  turn  them  to  account.  Some  good  women 
have  done  wonders  for  the  poor  by  collecting  scraps 
and  odds  and  ends  of  all  kinds  of  thines,  and 
making  use  of  them  in  various  ways;  well,  I  think 
there  are  often  such  odds  and  ends  of  everything  in 
life,  which  we  are  apt  to  overlook,  and  especially — if 
yon  will  not  think  I  am  personal — the  very  wealthy 
are  apt  to  overlook,  because  they  have  never  had 
their  attention  drawn  to  the  use  and  good  of  such 

*  fragments.'  Perhaps  your  life-work  may  be  lying 
at  your  feet  in  this  way,  and  you  do  not  yet  perceive 
it.  I  do  not  say  it  is  so,  but  it  is  possible  that  you 
may  find  that  the  utilisii^  of  the  fragments  at  your 
disposal  might  open  to  you  a  wide  field  of  blessed. 


active  ministration,  for  which  you  would  not  need 
either  to  go  up  to  London  or  undertake  a  secretary- 
ship." 

"  Oh,  if  you  could  show  me,  it  would  be  such  a 
real  kindness !     Can  you  suggest  anything  ?  " 

"  I  will  try,  but  it  can't  be  done  at  once.  You 
offered  kin<Uy  to  take  me  a  drive  in  your  pony 
carriage :  it  is  a  lovely  summer  evening,  would  you 
mind  taking  me  to  Millbrook — ^whioh  is  not  far  off,  I 
know,  for  I  passed  it  coming  from  the  station — to 
see  a  sick  lady  and  her  mother,  who  have  come  to  stay 
there?" 

"  Most  gladly.  The  carriage  is  at  the  door,  I  see 
so,  if  you  like,  we  can  get  ready  at  once." 

As  we  drove  along  the  pretty  green  lane  outside 
the  park  gates,  Mrs.  Travers  asked  me  who  were  the 
persons  I  wished  to  visit.    Did  she  know  them  ? 

"  I  should  think  not.  They  only  came  here  about 
a  week  ago.  Mrs.  Hayes  is  the  widow  of  an  oflBcer, 
left  with  a  very  small  pension  to  depend  on,  and 
several  boys  to  educate.  The  eldest  child  and  only 
daughter,  to  help  her,  became  a  teacher  in  a  ladies' 
school ;  she  seems  to  have  been  worked  very  hard, 
and  to  have  overtaxed  her  strength,  which  was 
but  small,  I  fancy,  to  begin  with ;  and  between 
overwork  and  anxiety  she  has  completely  broken 
down,  and  has  been  obliged  to  give  up  her  situation 
and  come  home  to  be  nursed.  The  mother  was  told 
that  the  only  chance  for  recovery  was  country  air, 
and  some  friends  made  a  little  collection  to  enable 
them  to  take  country  lodgings  for  a  few  weeks, 
till  the  boys  came  from  school.  Millbrook  had  been 
reconmiended  to  them  as  a  quiet,  cheap  place,  with 
very  good  air,  and  my  friend  Mrs.  Morgan,  who  had 
made  the  collection,  begged  me  particularly  to  go 
and  see  how  they  were  getting  on.  I  thought  it 
might  interest  you  to  know  them.  They  are  mucii 
to  be  liked  and  esteemed." 


^rjestrta  oi  %  Sabbur. 

'T'HE  presence  of  the  Saviour, 

How  it  brightens  all  my  way, 
How  it  helps  me,  how  it  strengtht'iis, 
How  it  cheers  me  day  by  day. 

The  presence  of  the  Saviour, 
How  it  makes  the  darkness  light, 

How  it  brings  a  ray  of  sunshine 
Into  sorrow's  dreary  night. 

The  presence  of  the  Saviour, 
How  it  fills  the  longing  heart, 

"With  a  sense  of  deep,  sweet  gladness 
Nothing  earth-born  can  impart. 

The  presence  of  the  Saviour, 

How  it  chases  every  fear. 
How  it  soothes  the  restless  spirit 

When  fidth  feels  that  He  is  near. 

The  presence  of  the  Saviour, 
And  the  knowledge  of  his  love, 

How  it  seems  a  sweet,  bright  foretaste 
Of  eternal  joys  above. 

The  presence  of  the  Saviour, 

Surely  it  is  heaven  begun, 
For  'twill  be  the  brightest  glory 

Of  the  life  beyond  the  sun. 


J.  8. 
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OHArrfift  IV.--'*  JESUS  callIo)  a  little  child  unto  him.*' 

*<And  I,  a  Utile  strtying  lamb. 
May  come  to  JeiiiB,  as  I  am, 

Though  goodness  I  have  none; 
Hay  still  be  folded  on  his  breast* 
As  birds  within  the  parent  nest^ 

And  be  his  little  one." 

HEN  school  hours  were  over  on 
week  days,  Susan  Morley  used 
often  to  visit  the  homes  of  her 
little  Sunday  scholars,  and  one 
afternoon,  about  a  year  after  the 
events  recorded  in  the  last  chapter, 
she  set  off  for  this  purpose,  with 
the  wish  too  of  seeing  one  of  the 
children  who  had  been  absent 
fh>m  the  class  the  day  before.  It 
was  another  poor  child  who  had 
been  brought  into  the  school  by 
the  same  little  Jane,  whose  earnest 
efforts  to  say  **  come  "to  others  had 
led  to  the  rescuing  of  Daisy's 
"  prayer-ohildren."  For  some  time  the  child  had  come  regularly 
to  the  class,  but  when  Jane  called  for  her  as  usual  one  Sunday 
afternoon,  she  found  her  in  tears,  and  on  enquiring  the  cause, 
the  child  told  her  that  her  mother  had  said  she  should  never  go 
to  the  school  again.  Jane  had  tried  to  oomfort  her,  by  promis- 
ing to  ask  her  teacher  to  come  and  see  her,  and  did  not  fail  to 
lay  the  case  before  Su^ian,  as  soon  as  school  was  over.  Susan 
had  already  made  some  enquiries  respecting  the  child's  home, 
and  was  much  afraid,  from  what  she  bad  heard,  that  it  would 
not  be  an  easy  matter  to  persuade  the  mother  to  send  her. 
However,  seeking  help  and  guidance  where  none  ever  seek  iu 
vaiD,  she  set  out  the  following  afternoon  to  see  what  could  be 
done,  and  to  try  if  po88ible  to  soften  the  hard  heart  of  poor 
little  Bessie's  step-mother,  and  induce  her  to  retract  her  threat 
Turning  down  some  narrow  streets  she  made  her  way  into  the 
close,  dingy-looking  alley,  in  a  court  of  which  was  Bessie's 
home.  Groups  of  dirty  children  were  playing  about  iu  the 
gutters,  and  women  with  untidy  hair,  lounging  at  their  doors, 
stared  at  her  as  she  passed,  but  quietly  looking  upwards,  she 
made  her  way  through  the  midst  of  them  without  annoyance, 
and  at  last  reached  the  door  of  the  miserable  house,  in  a  garret 
of  which  little  Jane  had  told  her  Bessie  would  be  found.  The 
staircase  was  narrow  and  steep,  with  scant  glimmer  of  light ;  and 
the  sound  of  rude  voices  in  some  of  the  rooms,  as  she  made  her 
way  with  difficulty  up  the  broken  stairs,  did  not  tend  to  reassure 
her.  At  last  she  reached  the  top,  but,  to  her  surprise,  whilst 
pausing  for  a  moment  before  knocking  at  the  door,  she  heard  a 
little  voice  inside  singing.  It  was  the  old  familiar  hymn,  sun^ 
almost  every  Sunday  at  the  sohool,  '*  There  is  a  happy  land 
far,  far  away,"  and  the  little  sisger  seemed  so  to  enjoy  the 
words,  and  to  sing  them  with  such  hearty  that  Susan  did  not 
like  to  interrupt  her,  but  waited  till  she  had  finished  before 
knocking  at  the  door.  When  she  did  so,  no  one  said,  **  Come 
in,"  and  she  was  obliged  to  repeat  her  knock,  this  time  saying 
as  she  did  so,  "  Bessie,  dear,  are  you  at  home  ?  I've  come  to 
see  you."  The  door  was  not  opened,  but  a  voice  from  within 
answered :  *'  Oh,  please,  teacher,  Tm  so  sony  I  can't  open  the 
door,  but  mother's  looked  me  in,  and  taken  the  key,  for  fear  I 
should  run  out  and  leave  the  babka.  I've  got  to  teke  care  of 
them  till  she  comes  home." 


**  Very  well,  dear,  never  mind  about  the  door ;  but  tell  mc 
why  you  did  not  come  yesterday  to  school.  1  was  so  sorry  not 
to  have  you  in  the  class." 

The  child  did  not  answer  at  once,  and  Susan  almost  ro- 
proaohed  herself  for  having  asked  the  question,  for  she  fancied 
she  heard  the  sound  of  a  stifled  sob,  and  then  the  ehild  said  in 
broken  tones : 

**  I  like  to  come  to  the  sohool,  but  I  mustn't  come  again. 
Mother  says  she  won't  have  me  go  there,  and  she'll  beat  me  if 
I  do :  but  I  want  so  to  hear  some  more  about  Jesus,  and  I'm 
trying  to  speak  to  Him  as  you  told  us." 

**  That's  right,  dear;  and  do  you  think  if  I  were  to  teach  you 
a  little  prayer  to  say  to  Him,  you  would  say  it  every  night  and 
morning,  and  whenever  else  you  are  able  through  the  day  ?  " 

•*  Oh,  yes,  teacher,  that  I  would." 

'*  Well,  then,  dear,  I  want  you  to  say  after  me:  * O  God,  giye 
me  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  take  away  all  my  sins,  for  Jesus  Chriat'd 
sake.'" 

The  child  repeated  the  words  after  Susan  several  times  until 
she  thought  she  could  remember  them.  Then  Susan  spoke  to 
her,  as  well  as  she  could  through  the  closed  door,  about  the 
loving  Saviour,  who  died  for  little  children,  and  who  would 
wash  away  her  suis,  if  she  asked  Him,  in  His  precious  blood,  and 
give  her  His  Holy  Spirit  to  teach  and  guide  her  in  the  rigiii 
way,  and  at  last,  through  his  own  great  love,  bring  her  to  the 
happy  land  she  had  been  singing  about.  Then  taking  a  littlo 
card  out  of  her  pocket,  with  a  text  on  it,  she  slipped  it  under 
the  door,  and  told  Bessie  to  try  and  learn  it  by  the  next  timu 
she  came,  and  promised  that  if  she  knew  it  perfectly,  she  shoul*! 
have  another.  Bessie  read  the  words  on  it.  "  I  love  them  that 
love  Me,  and  those  that  seek  Me  early  shall  find  Mo ; "  and  then 
Susan  said : 

*'  Do  you  know  who  it  is  that  says  this,  dear  Bessie  ?  " 

**It  doesn't  tell  us,  teacher;  but  I  should  think  it  must  be 
Jesus,  because  you  said  He  loves  us." 

"  And  do  you  love  Jesus,  Bessie  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  teacher,  I  do  love  Him." 

**  Why  do  you  love  Him,  dear  ?  " 

**  Oh,  teacher,  because  He  died  to  save  us  from  going  to  the 
dreadful  place,  and  because  He's  so  good  to  us." 

*^And  do  you  know,  dear,  what  the  verse  means  when  it 
says,  *  Those  that  seek  Me  early  shall  find  Me '  ?  " 

"  Early  in  the  morning,  teacher,  before  we  think  of  anything 
else?" 

**'  Yes,  dear,  we  should  think  of  Him  as  soon  as  we  wake  in 
the  morning,  our  first  thought  should  be  of  Him  and  his  love : 
but  it  means  something  besides  this — that  while  you  are  young. 
quite  in  the  morning  of  life,  you  should  seek  Him  as  your 
Saviour  and  friend,  not  wait  till  you  are  grown  up,  because  yor. 
may  never  live  till  then,  and  the  eweet  promise  is  for  children. 
*  Those  that  seek  Me  early  shall  find  Me.'  I  hope  little  Bessie 
is  begiuning  to  seek  Jesus  early." 

*^  Yes,  teacher,  and  I  hope  I  shall  see  Him  some  day.  I  often 
lie  awake  at  night,  and  through  the  chinks  in  the  roof  I  some- 
times see  the  stars,  and  they  look  so  bright,  and  I  know  Jesod 
made  them,  and  I  say  to  myself, '  Jesus's  home  is  brighter  even 
than  those  stars,  and  maybe  some  day  I  shall  get  there,  if  my 
sins  are  washed  away,  and  my  naughty  heart  is  made  clean.' 
And  when  the  babies  are  cross  and  my  arm  aches  with  nursiui; 
them,  I  sing  my  hymns  and  verses,  and  T  forget  I'm  tired,  and 
1  feel  so  happy,  but  I  do  want  to  com©  to  school  again." 

Susan  promised  the  child  to  see  if  she  could  persuade  her 
mother  to  give  her  leave  to  return  to  the  class,  but,  biddiiii; 
her,  whether  or  not,  to  try  to  be  gentle,  obedient,  and  patient. 
and  thus  to  show  her  love  to  the  Loixl  who  had  loved  her  wlAi 
so  great  a  love,  she  said  good-bye  to  her,  and  made  her  way 
once  more  down  the  ricketty  staircase.  As  she  went  down, 
she  heard  the  little  voice  upstair^  begiuning  to  sing  again  tho 
old  favourite  hymn,  and  with  feelings  of  deep  tbankfnlues?, 
she  thought  to  herself,  ''  Truly,  of  stich  is  the  kingdom  c! 
heaven,"  so  simply  had  this  litllo  child  received  the  measago 
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of  Christ's  lore  into  her  heart,  and,  as  a  little  palm-tree  flouriBh- 
iDg  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  land,  becanee  its  roots  are  watered 
bj  a  hidden  spring,  was  bringing  forth,  in  an  tingodly  home, 
and  with  ererj  ontward  disadyantage,  the  fruit  of  holiness  to 
the  glofy  and  praise  of  God. 

Bman  made  many  ^forts  to  see  little  Bessie's  stepmother,  but 
without  BQooess.  She  went  out  to  work  early  in  the  morning, 
and  poipoaely  aToided  seeing  her  at  other  times.  Tfhen  Susan 
filled  at  the  house,  little  Bessie^  if  not  out,  was  always  loeked 
into  the  room,  but  the  child  had  many  happy  talks  with  her 
kind  teaeher  through  the  closed  door,  and  though  not  allowed 
to  eome  back  to  the  school,  she  learned,  week  after  week,  the 
Tenes  which  Susan  dipped  for  her  under  the  door,  and  was 
treasoring  up  in  her  heart  a  store  of  precious  texts  which  no  one 
could  take  away  from  her.  After  some  time  Susan  managed  to 
aend  her  a  Bible  by  little  Jane,  and  the  joy  of  the  child  at 
baring  one  of  her  own  was  unbounded. 

"  I  can  now;  read  all  about  Jesus,  and  perhaps  some  day 
mother  will  let  me  read  it  to  her." 

One  eyening,  a  few  months  later  on,  as  Susan  was  sitting 
after  tea  by  Daisy's  oouch,  reading  to  her,  the  shop-bell  rang, 
and  on  going  to  answer  it,  Elsie  found  little  Jane  waiting  with 
a  pale  hce,  and  tears  in  her  eyes.  She  had  been  running  fast, 
and  was  so  out  of  breath  she  could  not  speak  for  a  minute,  but 
at  last  managed  to  get  out  that  Susan  was  wanted  directly. 
Beside's  mother  had  sent  her — there  had  been  an  accident,  and 
Bessie  was  hurt,  and  had  been  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  was 
asking  for  '*  teacher.**  Susan  was  ready  in  a  moment,  and 
before  long  reached  the  hospital,  little  Jane  going  with  her  as 
far  as  the  entrance,  and  telling  her  the  few  particulars  she  bad 
gathered  from  Bessie's  stepmother  about  what  had  happened. 
It  appeared  that  the  child  had  been  sent  out  early  in  the 
morning  with  some  Tiolets  to  sell,  but  not  finding  as  many 
cQstomers  as  usual,  and  fearing  her  stepmother's  anger  if  she 
returned  without  selling  them,  she  had  lingered  about  the 
streeta  till  dusk.  Jane  had  met  her,  and  tried  to  persuade  her 
to  come  home,  but  she  said :  '*  Oh,  no  I  not  till  she  had  sold  her 
flowers ;  mother  would  be  so  vexed  if  she  didn't  1 "  When  Jane 
asked  her  if  she  were  not  very  tired  and  hungry,  she  said  she 
wa«  tired,  and  she  had  a  pain  in  her  side,  but  she  was  saying 
over  her  Terses  and  hymns,  and  this  helped  her  to  forget  how 
tired  she  was.  As  Jane  left  her  she  heard  her  saying  to  herself, 
**He  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  His  arm,  and  carry  them  in 
His  bosom'* — ^the  last  verse  Susan  had  given  her  to  learn. 
She  had  not  been  at  home  much  more  than  an  hour,  when 
Bessie's  stepmother  ran  in  and  told  her  to  fetch  Miss  Morley  at 
once— that  Bessie  had  been  run  over  by  a  waggon,  and  had 
been  taken  to  the  hospital. 

Sosan  hurried  upstairs  to  the  ward  where  the  poor  child  had 
been  carried;  the  doctor  and  nurse  were  standing  on  one  side 
of  the  bed  as  she  entered,  and,  from  the  grave  look  on  the  face 
of  the  former,  she  guessed  what  was  indeed  the  case,  that  little 
or  no  hope  was  entertained  of  the  child's  recovery.  Both  her 
legs  had  been  broken,  and  her  head  severely  injured  as  well. 
Her  stepmother  was  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  seemed 
half  stupefied.  Susan  stepped  forward  quietly,  and  bending 
down  over  the  poor  little  sufBerer,  said  in  a  gentle  voice,  **  He 
shall  gather  the  lambs  with  His  arm,  and  carry  them  in  His 
bosom." 

The  little  eyes,  which  had  been  closed  until  now,  opened  for 
a  moment  with  returning  consciousness,  and  the  child  smiled 
as  the  familiar  words  fell  on  her  ear,  and  held  out  her  hand  to 
Susan.  Then,  looking  up  with  a  bright  smile,  she  whispered, 
**  I'm  so  happy.  Tell  mother  I'm  going  to  Jesus,  and  I  hope 
she'll  come  too.*'  She  made  an  effort  to  say,  **  He  shall  gather 
the  Iambs  with  His  arm,"  and  then  with  one  little  sigh,  turning 
her  head  on  the  pillow,  as  if  going  to  sleep,  she  mea  gently 
gathered  into  the  fold  of  the  good  Shepherd  above. 

Dear  little  Bessie !  No  more  rough  words  or  blows,  no  more 
pain  and  hunger,  no  more  tears,  **  the  waves  of  this  troubleeome 
world"  safely  croeeed,  and  the  little  ship  at  anchor  in  the  fair 


haven,  where  they  who  enier  in  "  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither 
thirst  any  more ;  neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any 
heat  For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall 
feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto  living  fountains  ofwaters: 
and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes." 

•*The  lamb  is  in  the  fold. 

In  perfb6t  safbty  penned ; 

The  lion  once  had  hold. 

And  thought  to  make  an  end 
But  One  came  by  with  wounded  side, 
And  for  the  sheep  the  Shepherd  died.*^ 


CUAFTIB  T.— "  AB  UAKTrR  THB  STOBM  A  OALM,  00  THAT  TBB 
WAVBS  THSBBDF  ARB  STILL." 

"  Safe  home,  safe  home  in  port. 
Bent  cordage,  shattered  deck. 
Tom  sails,  provisions  short, 
And  only  not  a  wreck. 

But  oh,  the  joy  upon  the  shore, 

To  tell  our  voyage  perils  o'er." 


About  two  years  after  little  Bessie's  death,  Daisy,  whose 
health  had  been  failing  very  much  during  the  summer  months, 
was  ordered  to  go  away  for  some  time  to  a  drier  and  milder 
place,  and  as  Mrs.  Morley  had  a  sister,  the  wife  of  a  farmer, 
living  at  a  little  village  on  the  south  coast,  it  was  arranged 
that  she  should  spend  the  winter  with  her. 

Little  Lizzie  was  to  go  too,  partly  as  a  companion  for  Daisy, 
and  also  because  she  was  far  from  strong  herself,  for  though  in 
better  health  than  when  she  and  her  sister  were  received  into 
the  Morleys*  home,  she  had  never  thoroughly  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  early  neglect,  and  exposure  to  all  weathers.  She 
and  Polly  had  continued  to  go  to  the  little  school  which  had 
been  the  means,  through  God's  blessing,  of  rescuing  them  from 
their  life  of  misery.  Thebr  love  and  gratitude  to  the  kind 
friends  who  had  taken  them  into  .their  home  had  from  the  first 
been  most  touching,  and  amply  repaid  Mr.  Morley  and  his  wife 
fbr  the  disinterested  kindness  and  tender  pity  with  which  they 
had  received  into  their  home,  and  treated  as  their  own  children, 
the  friendless  little  ones,  who  had  no  other  claim  upon  them 
than  their  misery  and  wretchedness. 

There  were  many  regrets  in  the  Mdrleys*  home  when  the 
time  came  for  Daisy  and  Lizzie  to  ^t  off  on  their  long  journey ; 
for  all  knew  how  sadly  Daisy  would  be  missed  from  her  aoous- 
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tomed  corner,  and  litUo  Lizzie  was  a  general  favourite.  Mr. 
Morley  went  with  them  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  and  saw 
them  safely  into  the  coach  which  was  to  carry  them  the  last 
twenty  miles. 

Daisy  bore  the  journey  better  than  could  have  been  expected, 
and  both  Lizzie  and  she  met  with  a  kindly  welcome  f^om  the 
good  old  farmer  and  his  wife,  who  had  no  children  of  their  own 
and  were  well  pleased  at  the  thought  of  having  some  young 
faces  about  them.  The  old-fashioned  farmhouse,  nestling  down 
in  a  sheltered  nook,  with  the  hills  rising  behind  it,  was  the 
picture  of  comfort  and  peace  both  within  and  without. 

Early  the  next  morning,  as  they  looked  out  from  the  windows 
of  the  snug  sitting-room,  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  scene  which 
lay  before  them  filled  both  the  children  with  wonder  and 
delight.  The  farm  stood  at  the  head  of  a  valley  well  wooded 
with  fir-trees,  and  opening  down  on  to  the  bay ;  a  little  stream 
ran  gurgling  down  its  rocky  bed  only  a  few  yards  from  the 
garden  gate,  while  the  cliff  itself,  down  which  a  winding  path 
led  to  the  shore,  was  covered  with  creepers  and  ivy,  and  rich 
ill  every  kind  of  foliage.  The  trees  were  still  in  the  beauty  of 
their  autumn  tints,  and  to  Daisy,  whose  eyes  never  saw  a  tree 
from  one  year's  end  to  another,  it  seemed  a  perfect  paradise. 
But  the  crowning  delight  to  both  the  children  was  the  wide  sea 
which  bounded  the  view,  and  which  stretched  away  to  right 
and  left,  as  far  as  eye  could  reach.  As  they  looked  out  on  it 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  it  seemed  to  them  more  wondrous 
and  beautiful  than  anything  they  had  ever  imagined.  Here 
and  there  in  the  far  distance  they  could  see  the  sails  of  some 
ships  bound  for  a  far-off  land,  the  rising  sun  just  tipping  them 
with  gold,  or  nearer  home,  down  in  the  bay  below,  the  little 
fishing-boats  returning  home  after  the  night's  toil.  They  were 
never  tired  of  gazing  on  the  sea  with  its  ever-changing  beauty, 
and  the  kind-hearted  old  farmer  would  often  drive  the  children 
in  his  gig  down  to  the  shore,  and  leave  them  there  with  their 
books  and  work  for  hours  together.  Mrs.  Morris  contrived  an 
easy  folding  couch  for  Daisy,  which  was  carried  down  without 
trouble,  and  on  which  she  was  able  to  rest,  and  enjoy  the  view 
without  fatigue. 

The  soft,  mild  air,  with  the  invigorating  sea-breezes,  soon 
brought  returning  strength  to  her  and  little  Lizzie,  and  the 
quiet,  peaceful  life  in  the  old  farmhouse,  was  a  time  of  rest  and 
enjoyment  long  remembered  by  them  both.  The  bright  morn- 
ings were  generally  spent  on  the  shore,  and  in  the  afternoon, 
while  Daisy  rested  in  the  pleasant  bay-window  of  the  parlour, 
little  Lizzie  often  went  with  Mrs.  Morris  on  some  mission  of 
love  to  one  or  other  of  the  fishermen  or  farm-labourers'  cottages 
scattered  over  the  valley.  Sometimes,  as  a  great  treat,  the  child 
was  allowed  to  go  by  herself,  to  carry  a  basket  of  eggs  or  a«pat 
of  home-made  butter,  with  some  tea  and  sugar,  to  an  aged  man 
and  his  wife,  formerly  employed  on  the  farm,  but  who  were  now 
past  work,  and  lived  in  a  lonely  cottage  halfway  down  the  cliff. 
The  little  girl  was  always  welcome  to  the  good  old  coaplo,  and 
many  a  happy  half  hour  she  spent  with  them,  sometimes  reading 
to  them  as  they  sat  in  the  chimney-comer,  out  of  the  large  Bible 
which  always  lay  open  on  the  table.  Sometimes  sitting  on  a 
little  stool  at  their  feet,  and  listening  to  them  as  they  talked  of 
the  days  long  gone  by,  when  children's  feet  had  trodden  their 
cottage-fioor,  and  another  little  girl  had  occupied  the  same  stool 
Lizzie  was  sitting  on.  Sometimes  they  would  go  over  the  old 
story,  and  tell  her  how,  one  by  one,  all  those  children  had  been 
taken  from  them,  in  infancy  or  early  childhood,  and  had  been 
laid  side  by  side  to  rest,  in  a  quiet  comer  of  the  little  church- 
yard under  the  hill ;  but  how  they  knew  and  rejoiced  to  think 
that  all  were  safely  gathered  into  the  blessed  home  to  which 
day  by  day  they  were  drawing  nearer  themselves.  One  day 
when  the  wind  was  rising,  and  the  sea  very  rough,  the  old  man 
told  Lizzie  to  watch  the  fishing-boats  coming  into  the  bay,  and 
then  said  : 

"  You  see  those  little  storai-tossed  boats,  my  lassie,  making 
for  the  harbour ;  they've  had  a  rough  time  of  it,  and  111  venture 
to  say,  there  isn't  a  man  in  ihem  who  won't  be  glad  to  set  his 


foot  on  shore.  It's  a  rooky  coast  this,  and  many's  the  brave 
ship  I've  known  in  my  time,  wrecked  off  the  nx^  yonder,  let 
alone  the  little  cockle-shells  of  filshing-boats.  Ah,  my  child, 
it's  just  a  picture  of  our  life.  We're  all  launched  on  a  stomiy 
sea ;  and  though  some  have  a  smoother  passage  than  otheri^  I 
believe  there  are  waves  and  stomis  for  all.  Happy  for  those 
that  have  with  them  in  the  ship,  the  One  Pilot  that  can  bring 
them  safely  through  all  storms,  into  the  quiet  haven." 

The  child  looked  up  earnestly  into  the  man's  face  as  he  spoke, 
and  then  said  :  **  Daisy  says  she  thinks  the  haven  must  be  all 
the  more  welcome  when  the  boats  have  had  a  rongh  passage." 

*<  Aye,  and  Daisy's  right  too,  my  child,  the  storms  and  danger 
make  the  rest  and  peaceful  slielter  seem  all  the  sweeter;  and 
heaven  will  seem  all  the  more  welcome  when  the  voyage  has 
been  full  of  storms." 

The  old  man  murmured  softly  to  himself,  **  Then  aro  they 
glad  because  they  be  quiet ;  so  He  bringeth  them  onto  their 
desired  haven." 

The  wind  now  began  suddenly  to  increase  in  violence,  and 
fearing  to  detain  the  child  any  longer,  the  old  man  desired  her 
to  hurry  home  at  once,  going  with  her  himself  to  the  top  of  the 
zig-zag  path  which  led  up  the  cliff,  and  watching  till  he  saw  her 
little  form  disappear  through  the  gate  leading  to  the  form. 
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The  following  are  the  texts  to  be  arranged  in  the  diagram 
for  last  month,  p.  78. 


Let  our  readers  take  the  word  Bring  for  their  next  exrrs^ise. 
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O  DAT  MOCT  CALM,  HOST  BRIGHT  !  .    .    . 

Tub  wksk  wxsb  dark  but  for  thy  xaqwt,^ Herbert, 
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THE  PULPIT  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

BY  THE  BET.  B.  PAXTOV  HOOD. 
U. — TONGUES  OF  FIRE. 

THE  medisBval  legends  and  monkish  stories  lurk- 
ing about  in  the  church  of  the  dark  ages  were, 
many  of  them,  without  a  doubt,  foolish  enough,  but 
some  of  them  evidently  constructed  and  told  with 
Ho.  1848.— Fkbevabt  m.  imo. 


a  wise  and  scarcely-hidden  purpose.  We  know  of 
none  more  singular  than  the  very  well-known  story 
of  the  strange  friar  who  appeared  in  a  certain 
monastery,  and  was  requested  by  the  abbot  to 
preach  in  the  diurch.  The  strange  friar  went  into 
the  pulpit,  and  astonished  the  brothers  and  the 
entire  congregation.  His  discourse  produced  a 
profound  sensation ;  he  descanted  on  the  doom  of  the 
lost  till  the  blood  of  the  brothers  curdled.  Alto- 
gether, it  was  a  very  wonderful  discourse,  and  the 

Prick  0»ic  Pbsbt. 
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strange  friar  stepped  from  the  pulpit  amidst  the 
awestruek  glancings  of  the  people  whose  amazement 
he  had  inspired.  But,  saith  the  l^end,  the  old  abbot 
was  not  taken  in;  following  the  strange  friar,  he 
discovered  that  he  was  the  veritable  enemy  of  man- 
kind. He  expressed  to  the  preacher  his  wonder 
thut  he  should  talk  in  such  a  strain.  "  Think  you," 
said  the  devil,  "that  my  sermon  would  have  the 
effect  of  teaching  one  hearer  to  shun  eternal  damna- 
tion?" The  devil  sneered  at  the  old  abbot,  as  he 
gaid,  *•  I  made  them  all  shiver,  but  I  did  not  make 
one  of  them  weep  I  Think  you  that  great  know- 
ledge and  great  eloquence  are  of  any  use  without 
unction f  My  sermon  was  a  great  sermon,  but  it. 
would  do  me  no  harm  ;  it  had  no  unction  ! " 

Unction,  then,  is  the  tongue  of  fire,  and  it  is  just 
the  very  gift  which  no  universities,  no  degrees,  no 
amount  of  learning  or  critical  attainment,  no  culti- 
vation of  the  science  of  heUes-lettreSj  of  rhetoric  or 
elocution  can  bestow.  In  contrast  with  the  old 
legend  we  have  just  quoted,  there  is  another  story 
— but  this,  we  believe,  is  a  true  one,  and  not  a 
mere  legend — of  a  certain  bishop,  eminent  not  only 
as  a  preacher,  but  for  his  purity  and  his  piety,  his 
gentle  kindness  and  meek  wisdom.  He  had  to 
preach  in  a  certain  great  church,  and  he  had  to 
travel  very  far  to  fulfil  his  engttsemont ;  when  he 
arrived,  he  was  wearied  and  unwell  too  ill  to  speak, 
and  he  begged  that  some  one  might  be  appointed 
to  occupy  his  place  in  the  pulpit.  "  No,"  said  the 
minister  of  the  church,  *'  only  you  ffo  up  into  the 
pulpit,  and  sit  down,  and  look  at  9ie  people,  and 
then  oome  away."  It  may  be  presumed  that  the 
old  bishop  gave  his  benedictioUi  but  the  story  tells 
how  hearts  were  touched,  how  the  people  burst  into 
tears,  because,  say  the  narrators  of  the  story,  he  was 
a  man  of  such  pure  devotion,  and  "  he  who  prays 
much  is  filled  with  a  power  of  touching  souls  which 
is  quite  inexplicable.  There  goes  forth  from  ««ch 
a  nature  a  subtle  charm  and  influence ;  such  a  man 
has  felt  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  and  from 
such  a  nature  broken  and  unrhetorical  words  have 
been  proved  to  produoe  effects  where  mighty  master- 
pieces have  failed.  But  when  the  tongue  of  fire 
sits  upon  a  high  intelligence,  when  lar^^  powers 
are  the  cham^rs  through  which  celestial  lights 
stream,  when  language,  and  thought,  and  imagina- 
tion are  kindled,  it  surely  is  not  unuatuml  to  expect 
effects  and  influences  corresponding  to  the  magni- 
ficent vocatkm.  The  best  history  of  the  pulpit,  then, 
is  the  story  of  the  tongue  of  fire,  from  that  moment 
when  we  read  of  **t£9  cloven  tongues  of  flame" 
sitting  on  the  brows  of  apostolic  men,  beneath  whose 
consecrating  touch  they  went  forth,  all  of  them 
inspire,  to  '*  speak  with  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave 
them  utterance."  It  «eemfi  only  possible  in  this 
way  to  account  for  the  amazing  number  of  startling 
episodes  in  the  history  of  the  Church — ^in  the  ages 
of  the  Church  of  Home  as  well  as  in  Protestant 
countries  and  times. 

The  Church  was  bom  in  the  institution  of  preach- 
ing; it  was  an  institution  of  Christ  and  his  apostles : 
"To  the  poor  is  the  gospel  pi^eaohed,"  was  the 
Saviour's  description  of  his  own  work ;  and  "  preach 
the  word,"  was  the  injunction  of  his  most  illustrious 
apostle.  Lecturing  and  speaking  were  not  unknown 
to  the  ancients,  but  they  were  the  recreation  of  the 
polite,  and  means  for  the  education  of  the  courtly 
*ind  ncct  niT^lnshed.    It  wasJiltos'other  a  new  order  of 


things  when  Chi'ist  took  the  poor  into  his  confidence, 
and  opened  to  them  the  things  which  had  been 
*'  hidden  from  the  wifte  and  prudent."  And  the  early 
ages  of  the  church  present  to  us  the  names  of  men 
whose  magnificent  sermons  have,  we  suppose,  not 
been  surpassed  by  any  of  the  splendours  of  speech 
in  more  highly-cultivated  times.  If  we  thought  it 
would  be  interesting  to  our  readers,  we  could  dwell 
at  great  length  on  the  sermons  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
St.  Ang^istine,  St.  Basil,  and  Tertullian ;  so  far  as 
magnificent  and  highly-ornamented  speech,  pithy 
and  pointed  words,  charming  elucidations  of  the 
word  of  God  are  a  test  of  sermons,  it  is  the  highest 
commendation  of  any  of  our  recent  days  that  they 
approach  the  great  originals  of  those  whose  names 
we  have  mentioned.  Mr.  Moule,  in  his  Hulsean 
essay  on  the  Christian  oratory  of  the  first  five 
centuries,  has  very  clearly  and  concisely  illustrated 
this  ;  and,  as  the  history  of  the  Church  went  on,  the 
happy  device  of  preaching  became  one  of  the  best 
means  for  instructing  the  people  and  chaining  their 
attention.  Those  were  bookless  days,  and,  unless  our 
readers  have  paid  attention  to  this  somewhat  hid<len 
department  of  the  story  of  the  Church,  they  have  no 
idea  of  the  wonderful  succession  of  preachers  whose 
seimons,  or  fragments  of  them,  are  still  found  in 
out-of-the-way  places  in  our  old  libraiies ;  sermons 
full  of  wit,  full  of  Scriptural  knowledge,  and,  many 
of  them,  as  full  of  parable  afnd  fancy  as  the  pages  of 
Hans  Andersen ;  indeed,  the  fanciful,  pictorial,  and 
parabolic  style  was  a  very  favourite  method  of 
speech  with  many  of  them ;  but  they  spoke  their 
words,  and  went  their  way,  and  are  as  unknown  as 
are  the  names  of  many  of  the  old  painters,  who, 
nevertheless,  command  us  to  pause  as  we  pass  by 
their  canvases  on  the  walls  in  our  great  galleries. 

What  a  moment  was  that  in  Florence,  in  1495, 
when  "U  Frate,"  the  brother,  as  Savonarola  was 
universally  called,  was  listened  to.  Judged  b}'  any 
test,  his  was  wonderful  preaching ;  he  had  mighty 
auxiliaries,  to  be  sure,  to  aid  him — the  terror  of  the 
plague,  the  shadow  of  the  pestilence  apparently 
Itpproadung,  the  fear  of  the  French  anny,  surely 
marching  on  to  invade ;  but  Italian  historians,  like 
Guiooiardini,  pause  in  their  narrative  to  expre.^s 
their  wonder  at  the  voice  of  iJie  great  preacher 
of  St.  Mark.  St.  Mark's  church  was  a  muoh  larger 
edifice  then  than  that  which  our  readers  have 
probably  visited ;  but  night  after  night,  tiie  whole 
city  crowded  in  to  hear  the  monk's  exposition  of 
the  building  of  the  ark,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
flood,  and  when  he  came  to  the  announcement  of 
that  text,  "  l^ehold,  I  will  bring  the  waters  over  the 
earth,"  it  is  said  it  was  as  if  a  thunder-clap  bui-st 
over  the  chuiich.  The  well-known  Floientine,  Pico 
dell  a  Mirandola,  who  was  present,  said  afterwards 
that  a  shudder  passed  through  all  his  frame,  and  his 
hair  stood  on  end  as  he  listened.  Florence  was,  at 
that  time,  probably  the  most  dissolute  nook  in  all 
Europe ;  even  its  high  artist  tastes  were  cultivated 
to  the  extreme  of  depravity ;  but  before  this  preach- 
ing, at  any  rate  while  it  lasted,  it  all  went  down, 
and  Vasari,  the  charming  biographer  of  Italian 
artists,  tells  how  the  wanton  pictures,  music, 
sculptures,  and  paintings,  were  all  gathered  and 
burned  in  an  immense  auto  da  f 6  in  the  great  square 
of  Florence.  The  scathiugs  of  the  preachers  tre- 
mendous eloquence  swept  swiftly  all  round,  and 
immoial    popes,  priests,  magistrates,    artists    and 
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poets,  all  alike  were  soorohed  and  oonfiumed  bj 
words  which  burn  even  now  as  we  read  them  on  the 
cold  paper.  At  last  they  burnt  the  bold  preaoher 
himself.  The  pope  fulfilled  his  promise  made  when 
Savonarola  refused  the  oardinal's  hat :  *'  Then,"  said 
he,  "  n  Frate  shall  have  a  martyr's  crown  I "  As'  one 
of  the  bishops  said  in  condemning  him,  "  Let  us 
send  him  to  death ;  a  miserable  friar  more  or  leas  is 
of  small  consequesioe  I "  ^^  I  separate  thee,"  said  the 
Bishop  of  Vasona,  in  pronouncing  the  sentence  of 
eccle^dastioal  degradation,  '*  from  the  church  mili* 
tant ! "  "  From  the  church  militant,"  answered  the 
preacher,  **but  not  from  the  church  triuniphant; 
that  is  not  given  to  thee  I "  The  words  have  re- 
mained in  the  hearts  of  men  ever  since.  The  story 
of  Savonarola  is  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
toogues  of  fire. 

And  this  reminds  us  that  the  voice  of  the  pulpit 
has  sometimes  found  a  free  course  even  in  the  very 
face  of  the  flames  which  were  about  to  consume  the 
bodj.  When  Jean  de  Caturce  was  brought  forth 
tu  hi  burned  in  Toulouse,  a  pulpit  was  set  up,  and 
a  friar  stepped  into  it,  appointed  by  bis  ohurch  to 
preach  in  denunciation  of  the  heresies  for  which 
tho  martyr  was  about  to  suffer.  In  a  voice  which 
Mas  heard  all  over  the  square,  the  iriar  announced 
his  text  **The  Spirit  speaketh  expressly,  that  in 
the  latter  times  some  shall  depart  from  the  faith, 
giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits,  and  doctrines  of 
devils."  The  monks  were  delighted  with  so  appro- 
priate a  text,  until  the  clear  voice  of  Caturoe  thun- 
dered out,  "  Tou  have  read  only  a  fragment ;  read 
on ! "  The  friar  was  confounded.  "  Bead  on,"  said 
Caturce,  and  the  preacher  was  compelled  to  oon- 
tinuehis  text :  '^  forbidding  to  marry,  and  command- 
ing to  abstain  from  meats,  which  God  hath  created, 
to  be  received  with  thanksgiving  of  them  which 
believe."  The  friar  was  not  equal  to  the  occasion, 
and,  strange  as  it  seems,  while  the  discomfited 
preacher  was  unable  to  pursue  the  sermon  he  came 
to  deliver,  ike  martyr  took  up  the  text,  preached 
irorn  it,  in  the  very  presence  of  the  offioei-s  of  justice, 
a  iiermon  which  arrested  the  attention  of  all  hearers, 
although  it  did  not  save  him,  for  he  was  burned 
immediately  afterwards.  Not  easy  nor  pleasant 
preaching  this,  but  it  is  an  illustration  of  that 
btrung  mith  which  makes  words  effective  and 
memorable  when  they  fall  from  the  lips  of  men. 
It  would  be  beside  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
group  together  the  instaixoes  of  bold  and  fervent 
spirits  who  have  fearlessly  turned  their  stake  or 
sciiSuld  into  a  pulpit  or  whispering  gallery,  whence 
tW  have  sent  forth  their  convictions;  only  the 
principle  of  all  this  convinci^  speech  has  been  the 
isame.  ^*  Ayifl  we  also  believe,  and  therefore  speak," 
has  been  the  point  of  contact  between  the  soul  of 
the  preacher  and  his  audience  in  every  circumstance 
and  in  every  place. 

St.  Bernard  bdongs  to  a  much  earlier  period 
of  the  history  of  the  Church;  he  must  have  been 
a  great  preacher,  every  way  a  great  man,  although 
his  appearance  is  said  to  have  been  small  and  con- 
temptible. But  we  like  to  meet  him  best,  not 
moving  about  among  the  courts  of  kings,  or  preach- 
ing the  crusades  before  the  King  and  Queen  of 
France,  and  such  an  assembly  as  we  may  imagine 
in  the  field  of  Sens,  but  in  his  quiet,  unadorned  and 
aiuiidt  ham-like  monastery  in  the  valley  of  Worm- 
wood, or  Clugny,    There,  evening  by  evening,  he 


preached  those  tender  sermons,  his  contemplations 
on  Solomon's  Song,  to  the  crowd  of  monks  he  had 
gathered  round  him,  tired  and  worn-out  statesmen 
and  soldiers,  knights  and  peers,  young  recluse 
students  and  labourers  who  came  in  from  the  hot 
and  dusty  fields,  to  be  refreshed  by  the  words  of  the 
great  father.  His  tenderly-loved  brother,  Gerard, 
was  a  monk  there  with  mm — always  a  frail  and 
sickly  brother — and  it  was  on  the  evening  after 
his  death  that  Bernard  came,  in  the  course  of  his 
exposition,  to  that  text  in  the  Song,  **  As  the  tents 
of  Eedar,  as  the  curtains  of  Solomon."  We  may 
suppose,  naturally  in  accordance  with  usage  and 
custom,  his  brother  lying  on  the  bier,  in  his  presence, 
in  the  church ;  and  this  furnished  the  occasion  for 
one  of  the  most  tender  and  pathetic  sermons  which 
ever  fell  from  preacher's  lips,  full  of  rich  gospel 
truth  which  a  Luther  might  have  uttered,  and 
suggestive  visions  of  the  decaying  body  and  the 
glorified  spirit,  until,  in  a  passion  of  prayer,  he 
closed :  "  Thou  gavest  Gerard,  0  Lord ;  Thou  hast 
taken  him  away!  And  if  I  mourn  for  his  being 
taken,  I  forget  not  that  he  was  given ;  and  I  render 
thanks  that  Thou  didst  deem  me  worthy  to  have 
him.  I  am  ashamed  of  these  sobs, '  which  accuse 
me  of  prevarication.  What  more  can  I  say?  Thou 
hast  sought  again  what  was  entrusted  to  me ;  Thou 
hast  received  Thine  own.  These  tears  put  an  end 
to  my  words:  do  Thou,  Lord,  vouchsafe  to  put 
an  end  to  my  tears  I "  This  sermon,  comparatively 
tinknown,  has  always  seemed  to  us  one  of  the  most 
rich  and  tender  pieces  of  the  pulpit  oratory  of 
any  age. 

It  must  be  very  clear  to  our  readers,  that  when 
we  speak  of  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  we  do  not 
mean  a  mere  flow  of  words,  however  apparently 
exhaustless  and  rapid,  any  more  than  the  page  of  a 
book  covered  with  words  constitutes  fine  writing, 
or  a  succession  of  sounds  fine  music.  Bo  also  when 
we  accept  the  verdict  of  Shakespeare — a  verdict  which 
has  the  sanction  also  of  fiar  more  andent  names — 
that  *'  actioi^L  is  eloquence,"  it  is  not  implied  that 
eloquence  is  in  mere  action,  any  more  than  it  is  in 
mere  words ;  in  both  instances,  alike  of  words  and 
action,  there  must  be  an  accent  which  makes  itself 
felt;  that  which  Cicero  mean^  when  he  defines 
eloquence  to  be  ''a  continuous  movement  of  the 
soul."  I  will  present  two  illustrations  of  what  I 
mean :  the  first  from  that  illustrious  master  of  sacred 
assemblies,  Dr.  Chalmers.  Dr.  John  Brown,  in  his 
'^Horae  Subsecivsa,"  gives  an  instance  of  his  listening 
to  this  great  Scotch .  orator,  when  he  was  only  a 
youth  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  in 
a  wild  moorland  district  on  a  summer  evening. 
Brown  and  some  of  his  fellowHstudents,  bright,  gay, 
thoughtless  lads,  fascinated  by  the  charm  of  the  great 
name,  had  walked  over  to  the  kirk  among  the  moors. 
'<  As  we  entered  the  kirk  we  saw  a  notorious  cha- 
racter, a  drover,  who  had  mudi  of  the  brutal  look  of 
what  he  worked  in,  with  the  knowing  eye  of  a  man 
of  the  city,  a  sort  of  big  Peter  BelL 

*  There  waa  a  hardnees  in  his  cheek; 
There  was  a  hardness  in  his  eje,' 

He  was  our  terror,  and  we  not  only  wondered,  but 
were  afraid  when  we  saw  him  going  in.  The 
minister  came  in,  homely  in  his  dress  and  gait,  but 
having  a  great  look  about  him,  like  a  mountain 
among  hills.     The  tide  set  in;  evervttiing  aided 
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its  power;  deep  called  to  deep.  How  astonished 
and  impressed  we  all  were!  He  was  at  tlie  fall 
thunder  of  his  power;  the  whole  man  was  in  an 
agony  of  earnestness.  The  drover  was  weeping  like 
a  child,  the  tears  were  running  down  his  ruddy 
coarse  cheeks,  his  face  opened  out  and  smoothed 
like  an  infant's,  his  whole  body  stirred  with  emotion, 
and  when  the  wonderful  speaker  sat  down,  how 
beautiful  to  our  eyes  did  the  thunderer  look.  We 
went  home  quieter  than  we  came:  we  thought  of 
other  things;  that  voice,  that  &oe,  those  great, 
simple,  living  thoughts,  those  floods  of  resistless 
eloquence,  that  piercing,  shattering  voice  I " 

This  is  a  fine  description  of  pulpit  eloquence — of 
what  we  have  sometimes  called  the  Trollhatten  style 
— eloquence  leaping  in  its  zigzag,  rushing,  shatter- 
ing impetuosity,  from  the  high  rocks  above,  whirling 
and  careering,  and  eddying  along.  How  singular, 
including  in  its  pulsation  of  passion,  and  bearing 
along  by  its  power  the  rough  drover  of  the  Lammer- 
muirs,  and  the  gentle,  sensitive,  cultivated  youth, 
who  well  knew  what  a  holy  life  and  all  highest 
preaching  was,  as,  himself  the  son  of  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  preachers  and  scholars  in  the 
Edinburgh  of  his  day. 

Well,  then,  take  another  instance,  which  may 
be  spoken  of  as  a  pendant  to  that  given  by  the 
author  of  the  "  Horea."  We  remember  to  have  heard 
ai  dear  departed  friend  tell  how,  when  a  boy,  he 
was  taken  by  his  father,  one  still,  summer  evening, 
across  the  Northamptonshire  fields-^I  believe  it  was 
to  the  little  village  town  of  Thrapstone— to  hear 
Robert  Hall.  It  was  one  of  those  old  village  chapels, 
with  the  square  galleries.  As  in  the  instaaice  of 
Chalmers  the  place  was  crowded  with  plain  fsirmer 
folk  and  a  sprinkling  of  intelligent  ministers  and 
gentry  from  the  neighbourhood.  The  minister  came 
in,  a  simple,  heavy,  but  still  impressive-looking  man, 
one  whose  presence  compelled  you  to  look  at  him. 
In  due  course  he  announced  his  text, "  The  end  of  all 
things  is  at  hand ;  be  sober,*  and  watch,"  etc.  Quite 
unlike  ChaltBers,  his  voice  was  not  shattering,  but 
thin  and  weak.  There  was  no  action  at  all,  or 
only  a  kind  of  nervous  twitchipg  of  the  fingers ; 
more  especially  as  the  hand  moved  and  rested  upon 
the  lower  part  of  the  back,  where  the  speaker  was 
suffering  almost  incessant  pain.  As  he  went  on 
beneath  the  deepening  evening  shades  falling 
through  the  windows  of  the  old  chapel,  his  voice 
first  chained,  then  charmed  and  fascinated  his  hearers 
one  after  another;  the  whole  place  seemed  as  if 
beneath  a  great  spell.  As  he  talked  about "  the 
end,"  the  spell  upon  the  people  seemed  to  begin  to 
work  itself  out  into  an  awful,  fearful  restlessness ; 
first  one,  then  another,  rose  from  their  seats,  and 
stood  stretching  forward  with  a  kind  of  fright  and 
wonder.  Still  there  was  no  action,  only  the  following 
on  of  that  thin  voice,  with  a  marvellous  witchery 
of  apt  and  melodious  words,  but  through  them  *'  the 
end  of  aU  things "  sounded  like  some  warning  bell. 
More  people  rose,  stretching  forward.  Many  of 
those  who  rose  first,  as  if  they  felt  some  strange 
power  upon  them,  they  knew  not  what,  got  up  and 
stood  upon  their  seats  until,  when  the  great  master 
ceased,  closing  his  passionate  and  pathetic  accents, 
the  whole  audience  was  upon  its  feet,  intensely 
alive  with  interest,  as  if  each  one  had  heard  in  the 
distance  the  presages  and  preludes  of  the  coming 
end,  and  felt  that  it  was  time  to  prepare.  My  friend 


used  to  speak  of  that  never-forgotten  moment,  that 
summer  evening  in  the  old  chapel,  as  one  of  the 
most  memorable  of  his  life.  Thus  we  have  spoken 
of  the  eloquence  of  Chalmers  as  a  rival  of  Trollhatten 
Fall;  Hall's,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  kind  of 
Niagara  in  its  vast  breadth  and  body,  in  its  measured 
and  nervous  cadence.  I  am  not  in  this  saying  which 
was  the  greater,  only  that  the  modes  of  their 
eloquence  were  so  different,  but,  in  each,  fulfilling, 
it  seems  to  the  utmost,  the  definition  of  Cicero,  "a 
continuous  movement  of  the  soul ; "  certainly  they 
were  both  of  them  tongues  of  fire.  It  cannot  be  too 
much  to  say  that  of  such  eloquence  we  have  no 
living  examples.  Faith  in  unseen  things,  in  an 
unseen  world  lying  round  about  us,  is  at  a  great 
remove  as  compared  with  what  it  was  to  either 
the  audience  in  the  Lammermuirs,  or  in  the  North- 
amptonshire village.  Even  the  coarse  drover  had 
probably  no  barrier  to  put  up  against  the  preacher, 
excepting  his  wicked  life,  and  that  the  fervent 
earnestness  of  the  preacher  overcame,  and  he  found 
his  conscience  arrested,  and  his  feelings  wrought 
upon.  The  hearer's  feelings  really  assisted  the  great 
preacher's  words. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  purely  intellectual 
preaching,  preaching  which  reasons  and  refines, 
has  ever  had  this  power.  In  the  instances  to 
which  we  have  referred,  it  was  the  soul  T^ythin 
the  speaker  which  made  his  words  move  over  the 
souls  of  other  men  as  with  the  power  of  a  necro- 
mancer ;  such  eloquence  as  we  have  in  our  own  day 
seems  never  to  be  of  this  order,  although  worthy 
of  that  characterisation  finely  given  by  one  of  our 
recent  poets;  but  we  confess  we  could  never  see 
its  justice  as  applied  to  the  statesman  to  whom  the 
lines  were  a  compliment : 

''An  eloqueDoe^  not  like  thoae  lillB  from  a  height 
Whioh  sparkle  and  foam,  and  in  vapour  aro  o^er, 
Bat  a  torrent  whioh  works  out  its  way  into  light 
Through  the  filtering  reoesses  of  thought  and  of  lore." 

But  the  "  filtering  recesses  of  thought  and  of 
lore  "  are  the  impediments  to  that  eloquence  whioh 
speaks  immediately  to  the  soul,  and  to  those  move- 
ments in  the  atmosphere  of  the  mind  which  create 
tempests  of  feeling  in  the  hearer.  Beference  has 
often  been  made  to  a  passage  in  the  writings  of 
F6n6lon,  in  which  he  contrasts  the  styles  of  Cicero 
and  Demosthenes,  as  illustrated  by  the  effect  they 
produced:  Cicero  eictorting  from  his  hearers  the 
exclamation,  "  0  fe  6eZ  orateifr/"  Demosthenes,  on 
the  other  hand,  extorting  from  his,  '*  AUons  !  battofa 
PMlippe/"  And  the  contrast  is  suggested  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  the  preaching  which  ia 
most  worthy  of  admiration  and  imitation  is  that 
which,  in  the  spiritual  world,  produces  an  effect 
like  the  words  of  Demosthenes  on  the  Athenian 
mind.  Thus  the  orator  of  the  Church  of  France 
of  whom  Prance  is  still  most  proud — is  Bossuet 
I  never  read  a  word  of  this  great  preacher  which 
for  a  moment  touched  me ;  I  cannot  conceive  of  him 
as  a  tongue  of  fire.  He  appears  to  me  eminently 
fine,  artificial,  rhetorical,  almough  Mr.  HaUam,  in 
his  **  Literature  of  Europe,"  speaks  of  him  in  the 
strongest  terms  of  praise,  as  "  the  Eagle  of  Meaux ; 
lordly  of  force,  fierce  of  eye,  terrible  in  his  beak 
and  claws."  Much  more  aptly,  it  seems,  does  Arch- 
deacon Hare  describe  him,  when  he  says,  "  To  me 
Luther,  if  we  take  the  two  nxfusses  of  his  writings 
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which  display  different  characters  of  style  according 
to  the  persons  and  objects  they  are  designed  for, 
in  the  highest  qualities  of  eloquence,  in  the  £eu)alty 
of  presenting  grand  truths,  moral  and  spiritual 
ideas,  vividly,  clearly,  in  words  which  elevate  and 
enlighten  men's  minds,  and  stir  their  hearts,  and 
control  their  will,  seems  to  be  incomparably  superior 
to  Bossuet;  almost  as  superior  as  Shakespeare  to 
Racine,  or  as  TTUswater  to  the  Serpentine :  in  fact, 
Avhen  turning  from  one  to  the  other,  I  have  felt 
at  times  as  if  I  were  passing  out  of  a  gorgeous. 


crowded  drawing-room,  with  its  artificial  lights  and 
dizzying  sounds,  to  run  up  a  hill  at  sunrise." 
This  is  the  verdict  of  a  most  competent  witness, 
and  it  is  not  only  true  of  him  who  is  called  **  the 
Eagle  of  Eloquence,"  but  it  is  true  of  all  pulpit 
styles  in  which  the  preacher  aims  especially  to  be 
an  artist,  and  to  dazzle  his  hearer's  eyes  with  the 
gorgeous  displays  of  teeming  fancy,  rather  than 
to  touch  their  consciences  by  some  live  coal  from 
the  altar — in  a  word,  to  be  to  them  a  tongue  of 
fire. 


nOBM  PETBINiEJ. 

BT    THl    DBAK    OF    GHSSTEB. 
n. — SIMON,  WHOSE  SURNAME  WAS  PETER, 


THE  method  of  the  **  Horse  FaulinsB "  is  appli- 
cable, not  only  to  the  comparison  of  two 
ckfises  of  documents,  with  a  view  of  testing  their 
lionesty  by  seeking  for  consistency  without  con- 
trivance, but  likewise  to  the  criticism  of  different 
parts  of  the  same  document,  in  the  endeavour  to 
asoertaiB,  by  minute  examination,  whether  the 
whole  hangs  together  with  simplicity  and  reality, 
and  not  by  the  exercise  of  ingenuity,  but  by  being 
true  to  nature.  Paley  himself  applies  this  mode 
of  reasoning  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  in  the 
first  instance,  without  any  reference  at  all  to  the 
Acts  of  the  Ajpostles.  The  subjept  before  him  is  the 
mention  of  Epaphroditus  and  of  the  business  in 
which  he  vms  engaged.  By  the  Philippian  readers, 
who  knew  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
references,  direct  and  indirect,  to  this  person  would 
he  instantly  understood.  But  by  us,  who  read  the 
epistle  now,  ^  this  knowledge  must  be  gathered  from 
a  comparison  of  passages,''  interwoven,  as.  it  were 
accidentally,  into  the  text  and  "  lying  at  a  great 
distance  from  one  another."  In  the  end,  indeed,  as 
Paley  says,  *'  the  afiOsiir  comes  out  dear,  but  it  comes 
out  by  piecemeal"  And  his  argument  is  that  a 
folder  "  would  have  set  forth  his  story  connectedly, 
and  also  more  fully  and  perspicuously,"  whereas, 
"if  the  epistle  be  authentic,  and  the  transaction 
real,"  the  phenomena  of  the  document,  in  this 
particular,  are  just  what  we  should  expect.  How 
&r  Paley  is  quite  accurate  in  his  mode  of  handling 
all  parts  of  this  instance  is  not  the  point  before  us. 
This  subject  is  referred  to  only  as  an  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  we  may  very  properly  search  for 
"undesigned  coincidences"  within  the  range  of  a 
document  which  is  under  our  examination,  and 
without  comparison  with  any  other  document. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apoistles  there  is  one  very 
marked  instance  in  which  this  mode  of  treatment  is 
invited,  though  few  writers  seem  to  have  perceived 
the  invitation.  There  are  in  this  book  three  accounts 
of  St  Paul's  conversion :  one  in  the  ninth  chapter ;  a 
second  in  the  twenty-second;  and  a  third  in  the 
twenty-sixth.    On  a  comparison  of  these  passages 


certain  superficial  differences  appear,  which  have 
caused  diflSculty  to  some  minds.  But  if  we  go  down 
to  a  little  depth  below  the  surfsice,  we  find  that  we  can 
bring  up  strong  arguments  for  belief  in  the  natural- 
ness and  truth  of  all  these  narratives.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  second  and  third  accounts  of 
the  conversion  are  given  by  St.  Paul  himself  under 
apologetic  conditions.  In  each  case,  in  fact,  his 
speech  is  termed  a  "  defence."  On  one  occasion  he 
is  speaking  before  an  infuriated  Jewish  mob  in  the 
Temple  court,  on  the  other  before  the  Heathen  governor 
Festus,  with  the  second  Agrippa  seated  by  his  side. 
If  St.  Paul,  besides  being  intensely  in  earnest,  was 
sagacious  and  gifted  with  presence  of  mind,  as  he 
certainly  was,  we  should  expect  him,  without  de- 
viating from  truth,  to  adapt  his  subject  persuasively 
to  the  state  of  mind  of  his  hearers.  Thus  it  is  his 
business,  in  each  case,  to  put  forward  very  foi-oibly 
the  miraculous  circumstances  of  his  conversion  ;  and 
it  is  from  these  discourses  (and  from  both  of  them 
alike)  that  we  learn  that  the  •*  light  from  heaven  '* 
which  shone  upon  him  in  the  way  to  Damascus  was 
'*  a  great  light  about  noon,  a  light  at  midday  above 
the  brightness  of  the  sun."  Comparing  now  these 
two  apologies  with  one  another,  St.  Paul,  addressing 
the  angry  Hebrew  mob,  reminds  them  of  his  early 
education  under  the  renowned  Gamaliel,  says  that 
those  persons  in  Damascus,  to  whom  he  took  cre- 
dentials from  Jerusalem,  were  "  brethren,"  describes 
Ananias,  who  came  to  restore  his  sight,  as  *'  a  devout 
man  according  to  the  law,  having  a  good  report  of 
all  the  Jews  that  dwelt  there,"  recounts  a  vision 
which  he  had  in  the  very  Temple  where  |the  crowd 
was  now  assembled,  and  postpones  all  mention  of 
''the  Qentiles"  to  the  latest  possible  moment: 
whereas,  on  the  third  occasion,  when  he  can  speak 
with  greater  freedom,  and  is  in  the  presence  of  a 
Boman  governor,  he  makes  no  mention  of  Oamaliel  or 
of  Ananias  or  of  a  vision  in  the  Temple,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  makes  a  fall  statement  of  nis  commission 
to  the  Gentiles  in  the  very  account  of  his  con- 
version, describes  his  own  actual  work  among  the 
Gemtiles,  and  (specially  addressing  Agrippa)  declares 
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how  anoieiit  jpropheoy  had  said  thai  the  MesBiah 
should  be  a  *'  light  unto  the  Gentiles."  We  Bee  at 
once  how  natural  and  real  this  is,  how  true  to  the 
&cts  of  the  case  and  the  oharaoter  of  the  man ;  and 
we  become  conscious,  on  the  exercise  of  very  little 
thought,  how  far  this  is  from  an  instance  of  mere  repe- 
tition. And  here  only  a  few  of  the  particulars  are 
given  which  will  oome  to  a  careful  student's  view, 
if  he  will  compare  the  three  narratives  minutely.  It 
is  probably  good  for  our  edification  that  this  full 
inK>rmation  concerning  St.  Paul's  conversion  should 
be  thus  distributed  and  interwoven  in  the  general 
narrative;  while  the  confidence  inspired  by  a 
discovery  of  inner  harmony,  where  ingenious  cen- 
trivance  is  palpably  absenfc,  has  a  legitimate  tendency 
to  diffuse  confidence  over  that  whole  book,  in  parts 
of  which  we  have  found  these  features. 

And,  connected  strictly  with  St.  Peter,  is  another 
passage  of  this  book,  less  abundant,  indeed,  in 
material,  yet  in  certain  respects  extremely  similar, 
which  in  its  veiy  structure  presents  itself  naturally 
for  the  same  kind  of  examination.  In  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  chapters,  we  have  two  accounts  of  the 
conversion  of  Cornelius ;  one  given  by  St.  Luke  in 
the  due  sequence  of  his  direct  narrative,  the  other 
given  by  St.  Peter  himself  under  apologetic  con- 
ditions. He  had  been  severely  censured  for  entering 
the  house  of  a  heathen,  and  for  so  acting  in  sooisd 
life  as  if  all  barriers  between  Jews  aud  Gentiles 
were  broken  down.  Thus  it  became  incumbent  on 
him  so  to  present  his  experience  and  his  conduct  to 
the  "apostles  and  brethren"  who  blamed  him,  as 
to  bring  into  their  minds  the  conviction  which  had 
mastered  his  own.  He  was  on  his  defence,  in  fact, 
at  Jerusalem,  as  St.  Paul  was  in  the  Temple  court  and 
at  Ceesarea.  This  existence  of  two  narratives  of  the 
same  great  event  gives  occasion  for  critical  inquiry 
as  to  whether  the  variations  which  we  find  in  the 
two  ways  of  telling  the  story  are  natural  and  in 
harmony  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  so  as  to 
confirm  our  impression  of  consistency  and  tmth. 
And  not  only  so,  but  in  this  portion  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  which  extends  from  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  chapter  to  a  little  beyond  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth,  there  is,  in  fact,  a  fourfold  com- 
plication, so  to  speak,  in  the  manner  of  presenting 
the  narrative.  For  not  only  have  we  St.  Luke's 
account  of  the  vision  of  Cornelius  and  the  trance  of 
St.  Peter  at  the  beginning,  and  St.  Peter's  account 
of  these  things  at  the  end;  but,  intermediate  to 
them,  is  the  relation  of  the  vision  of  Cornelius  by 
the  messengers  whom  that  centurion  dispatched  to 
Peter,  and  likewise  the  relation  given  by  the 
centurion  himself  to  the  apostle,  when  he  arrived 
at  CcBsarea.  Thus  there  is  great  opportunity  in 
this  section  of  the  book  for  the  exercise  of  very 
subtle  analysis,  including  the  criticism  of  character, 
as  well  as  of  facts,  which  may  be  expected  to  lead 
either  to  a  very  rude  disintegration  of  the  whole 
storjr,  or  to  build  up  our  conviction  of  the  artless 
reality  and  perfect  truthfulness  of  what  is  here  set 
before  us. 

The  subject  will  be  resumed,  and  treated  care- 
fully in  a  later  paper.  Here  attention  is  called  to 
one  point  only,  which  belongs  to  the  elementary 
part  of  the  history  of  St.  Peter.  Great  and  mani- 
fold interest  is  connected  with  this  apoetle'p  name, 
or  to  speak  more  correctly,  his  surname;  and  the 
drift  of  these  short  essays  being  evidential,  there  is 


some  advantage  in  having  approached  the  subject 
in  this  way.  For  in  this  varied  and  complicated 
narrative  of  the  reception  of  Christianity  by  the 
first  great  Pagan  convert,  the  appellation  which 
was  given  to  the  apostle  who  visited  him  is  made 
remarkably  conspicuous.  Four  times  the  phrase 
"Simon,  whose  surname  is  Peter,"  occurs  in  this 
short  section  of  the  history,  and  precisely  in 
connection  with  those  four  separate  relations 
which  have  been  indicated  above. 

Let  us  look  into  the  foots  of  the  Case  more  exactly. 
Cornelius,  engaged  in  prayer,  probably  in  prayer 
for  further  light,  for  the  pardon  of  his  sin  and  the 
strengthening  of  his  soul,  is  visited  by  an  ano^el, 
who  stands  before  him  and  addresses  him.  The 
direction  given  is  most  explicit.  He  is  to  send  to 
Joppa,  and  to  call  for  *'  one  Simon,  whose  surname 
is  Peter."  The  designation  is  exact ;  and  the  place 
of  this  man's  lodging  is  carefully  described  (x.  5). 
The  messengers  proceed  to  Joppa,  and  after  inquiry 
find  the  house ;  and,  when  they  present  themselves 
before  the  gate,  their  words  are  precisely  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  instructions  which  had  been 
given  to  them.  Their  question  is  whether  "  Simon 
which  is  sumamed  Peter"  be  lodged  there  (x.  18). 
Once  more  when  Peter  is  arrived  at  Caasarea,  and 
seeks  to  hear  from  Cornelius  himself  an  account  of 
the  reason  why  he  was  summoned  from  Joppa,  the 
centurion  relates  the  story  of  his  vision,  with  some 
variations  from  St.  Luke's  direct  account;  but  he 
is  quite  explicit  in  saying  that  he  was  directed  to 
summon  from  Joppa  one  '*  Simon,  whose  somame  was 
Peter  "  (x.  32),  adding  also  what  he  was  told  of  the 
place  of  his  lodging  and  the  name  of  his  host  And, 
still  once  again,  when  St.  Peter  makes  his  apologetic 
statement  before  the  ''apostles  and  brethren"  at 
Jerusalem,  while  he  omits  certain  things  and  adds 
certain  things  in  a  most  instructive  manner,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  he,  too,  uses  this  immutable 
phrase.  He  tells  his  hearers  (xi.  18)  that  Cornelius 
informed  him  how  he  had  been  directed  to  send  men 
to  Joppa,  and  call  for  ''Simon,  whose  surname  is 
Peter."' 

Now,  as  to  the  significance  of  this  remarkable 
reiteration,  it  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
exactitude  of  the  description  given  to  Cornelius 
was  meant  to  avert  all  possibility  of  mistake  as  to 
the  person  to  whom  was  entrusted  J  the  duty  of 
communicating  the  Gospel  to  Cornelius.  We  may 
speculate  on  the  reasons  why  so  oomplicated  a 
machinery  was  adopted  for  a  result  so  simple.  We 
may  fancy  it  would  have  sufficed  if  Philip,  who 
seems  to  have  been  in  Caosarea  at  that  time,  had 
brought  Cornelius  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and 
to  the  privileges  of  baptism.  But  thus  the  matter 
was.  Simon  Peter,  and  no  one  else,  was  to  bring 
in  the  fiist  Gentile  convert.  And  next,  as  to  the 
arrival  of  the  messengers  at  Joppa  and  the  reception 
of  the  message  by  Peter,  it  was  essential,  not  only 
that  they  should  be  able,  without  any  possibility 
of  mistake,  to  find  the  man  who  had  been  thus 
strangely  designated,  but  that  he  should  see  such 
an  indication  of  a  Divine  purpose  as  would  justify 
him  in  taking  the  extraordinary  step  of  going  to 
Ca3sarea  to  visit  this  centurion. ''  The  exact  specifi- 
cation of  his  name  and  surname  must  have  been 
one  of  the  circumstances  which  startled  him  most 
after  he  had  seen  the  vision  and  was  reflecting  on 
its  meaning.     And  now,  in  the  third  place,  the 
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exact  deflignation  meets  him  again  when  he  reaches 
Caesarea  and  receives  the  personal  explanation  of 
Cornelius.  The  providence  was  now  become  so 
clear,  that  it  must  have  seemed  almost  as  if  his 
Divine  Master  had  been  audibly  oaJliiig  him  by  the 
name  which  had  been  given  to  him  with  so  much 
emphasis  when  Andrew  brought  him  to  Christ,  and 
then  reiterated  when  the  great  confession  was  made. 
We  cease  to  wonder  now  ih%t  the  same  phrase 
occurd  a  fourth  time  when  he  makes  his  aefence 
at  Jerusalem  regarding  the  events  which  had  hap- 
pened at  Csesarea.  That  phraie,  that  description 
of  himself,  which  had  twice  startled  him,  must  have 
been  ringing  in  his  ears  when  he  told  his  story. 
The  "  apostles,**  too,  must  have  heard  it  with  some 
emotion — for  they  remembered  how  the  Lord  had 
given  to  Simon  the  **  surname  "  of  Peter ;  and  this 
feeling  had  probably  much  to  do  with  the  persua- 
sion which  led  them  at  the  close  to  welcome  thank- 
fnllj  the  reception  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Church 
of  Christ:  while  with  Peter  must  have  remained 
immutable,  in  connection  with  his  very  name,  the 
conviction  of  his  individual  calling  and  hii  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  the  aooomplislunent>of  this 
great  work — ^a  conviction  which  showad  itself  when 
he  said  some  years  afterwards  at  the  Apostolio 
Council,  *'  Te  know  how  that  a  ffood  while  ago  Qod 
made  choice  among  us,  that  the  (Gentiles  hy  mjf 
mouth  should  hear  the  word  of  the  Gk)spttl  and 
believe." 

These  reflections  on  the  name  of  this  apostle  lead 
our  thoughts  speedily  into  other  channels.  We  call 
to  mind  the  giving  of  this  name  to  him  at  the  first, 
and  the  controversies  connected  with  that  subject. 
As  to  those  controversies,  they  will  be  touched  in  a 
later  paper  on  the  primacy  of  St.  Peter.  We  may 
with  advantage  here  remember  the  first  giving  of 
the  name  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  the 
reiteration  of  it  at  Caesarea  Philippi. 

The  name  was  given,  and  given  instantly,  at  the 
first  interview  of  Simon  with  Jesus  (John  i,  42). 
The  earliest  group  of  disciples  which  surrounded  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  consisted  of  three:  John, 
Andrew,  and  Biraon  constituted  the  little  community, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  the  whole  Christian 
Church ;  and  the  £itith  which  bound  them  to  Christ 
was  wonderfully  mature.  Andrew  "  findeth  his  own 
brother  Simon,  and  saith  unto  him,  We  have  found 
the  Messiah,  and  he  brought  him  to  Jesus."  Then  it 
was  that  the  name  was  given.  "  Jesus  beheld  him." 
In  that  look  was  gathered  up,  as  it  were,  a  prophecy 
of  the  whole  career  of  Peter,  as  well  as  a  perfect 
insight  into  his  charact^.  ''When  Jesus  beheld 
him,  He  said.  Thou  art  Simon  the  son  of  Jona : 
thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas,  which  is  by  interpreta- 
tion Peter,  i.e.  a  stone."  The  natural  explanation 
burely  is  that  the  Lord  saw  in  the  young  fisherman 
an  expreasion  of  energy  and  force  which  marked  him 
out  as  fit,  under  Divine  grace,  for  a  great  destiny. 
It  was  a  ease  similar  to  the  naming  of  James  and 
John  Boanerges,  or  the  S(»ia  of  Thunder.  Still  the 
change  c^  name  indicated  a  ohange  of  position,  as 
when  Abram  wai^  oalled  Abraham,. or  when  Jacob 


was  called  Tsrael.  In  marking  Peter  by  a  new 
name,  as  a  French  writer  well  expresses  it,  Jesus 
took  possession  of  him  and  consecrated  his  natural 
qualities  to  the  lofty  work,  with  which  He  intended 
to  entrust  him. 

On  the  second  great  occasion  in  the  Gospel  history 
(Matt.  xvi.  18)  when  the  assigning  of  this  surname 
to  our  Apostle  is  made  conspicuous,  we  must  re- 
member that  the  title  was  not  then  first  giv^i. 
It  is  not  said  there, ''  Thou  shalt  be  called  Peter," 
but  "Thou  art  Peter."  This  was  his  surname 
already.  Still  more  important  is  it  to  remember 
that  t^is  appellation  is  re-stated  in  connection  with 
a  great  confession  of  vital  truth.  In  answer  ib  the 
question,  "  Whom  do  men  say  that  I,  the  Son  of 
Man,  am  ?  "  while  the  other  disciples  seemed  to  wavor 
and  to  be  in  doubt,  Peter  replied,  firmly  and 
strongly,  "Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God."  More  will  be  said  on  this  subject 
hereafter:  meanwhile  the  opinion  is  confidently 
expressed  here,  in  harmony  with  the  weightiest  of 
the  early  Christian  writers,  that  the  Bock  on  which 
the  Church  is  founded  is  not  Peter,  whether  person- 
ally or  officially,  but  the  truth  which  Peter  acknow- 
ledged, or  rather  Christ,  who  is  the  truth — Christ 
apprehended  in  his  true  character  by  living  faith. 

Kor  can  the  consideration  of  this  subject  be 
properly  dissevered  from  the  use  of  similar  imagery 
by  our  Saviour  on  another  occasion.  He  said  once 
in  great  severity  to  the  Jews,  "  Did  ye  never  read 
in  the  Scriptures,  The  stone  which  the  builders 
rejected  is  become  the  head  of  the  comer?"  In 
saying  this  the  Lord  spoke  of  Himself.  Pet«r  heard 
the  parable  at  the  close  of  which  Christ  uttered 
those  words  ;  and  he  saw  how  Christ  "  beheld  "  the 
people  when  he  spoke  them.  The  scene  must  havo 
lived  in  his  memory  ever  afterwards.  It  is  at  least 
useful  to  observe  how  this  imagery  passed  into  his 
mind,  what  place  it  occupied  there,  and  how  it 
became  a  part  of  his  own  teaching.  In  an  early 
part  of  the  history  which  succeeded  Pentecost,  Peter, 
summoned  before  the  High  Priest  and  the  Council, 
to  answer  for  his  allegiance  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
employed  these  very  words:  "This  is  the  stone 
which  was  set  at  nought  of  you  builders,  which  is 
become  the  head  of  the  comer"  (Acts  iv.  11).  And 
once  more  in  his  First  Epistle  the  metaphor  is 
developed  into  larger  proportions:  "To  Christ 
coming,  as  to  a  living  stone,  ye  also,  as  living 
stones,  are  built  Tip  a  spiritual  house  ....  unto 
you  which  believe  He  is  precious ;  but  unto  them 
which  be  disobedient,  the  stone  which  the  builders 
disallowed,  the  same  is  made  the  head  of  the  corner." 
(1  Pet.  ii.  4-8).  The  words  of  the  hundred  and 
eighteenth  Psalin  thus  become  a  link  which,  through 
Peter's  use  of  them,  bind  together  the  Gospels,  the 
Acts,  and  the  Epistles.  St.  reter  could  hardly  have 
quoted  these  words  without  thinking  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  own  name;  but  whatever  the  name 
may  haye  suggested  to  his  own  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, the  "cWef  comer  stone  laid  in  Zion,"  the 
"  rock  "  on  which  everything  is  built  is,  in  the  appre- 
hension of  this  Apostle,  CBmst,  and  Christ  only. 
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CHiPTEB  IV, 


1SB  IKDIAN  PA8TOB. 


A  BAND  of  braves  in  full  dress  with  war-paint, 
and  heads  scarcely  to  be  seen  for  feathers, 
rushed  out  to  meet  the  expected  visitor,  and  welcome 
him  with  fitting  ceremonies.  They  began  with  a 
brandishing  of  weapons,  as  if  it  were  intended  to 
slay  him  on  the  spot,  and  ended  with  a  presenta- 
tion of  roasted  corn  and  buffalo  meat,  by  tne  eldest 
of  the  chiefs  two  wives.  That  part  of  the  perform- 
ance was  acceptable.,  for  Mark  was  tired  and 
hungry,  but  the  council  fire  was  lighted  in  its  ac- 
customed place,  the  braves  were  gatliering  round  it, 
for  the  sun  was  going  down,  and  young  Mayhew 
made  haste  to  fulfil  his  mission.  When  the  band  of 
welcomers  first  came  in  sight,  Orisa  had  slipped 
from  his  arm  and  disappeared  he  knew  not  where ; 
but  her  father,  a  stately  old  wariior,  seated  in  the 
place  of  honour  on  his  bison's  hide,  said  to  him,  as 
he  entered  the  circle,  "  Son  of  Mehoose,"  the  Indian 
form  of  Mayhew.  "  Pocanus  thanks  you  for  saving 
his  daughter's  life.  Orisa  wanders  because  she  is 
young  and  idle,  having  as  yet  no  husband  for  whom 
to  cook  venison  and  make  corn-bread ;  but  the  chief 
to  whom  she  is  promised,  a  mighty  warrior  of  the 
Chippeways,  comes  here  next  moon  and  the  wedding 
feast  shall  be  spread." 

The  old  chief  deigned  no  further  remark  on  the 
subject ;  it  is  an  Indian's  way  to  speak  little  of  that 
which  interests  him  much,  but  he  told  Mark  the 
Caracoes  were  ready  to  hear  what  he  had  to  tell 
them  about  his  gods.  The  braves  sat  round  the  fire 
in  solemn  silence,  the  squaws  and  less  important 
members  of  the  tribe  formed  a  large  circle  around 
them,  and  the  young  man  proceeded  to  state  in 
plain  and  simple  language  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  Christianity.  They  listened  with  fixed  attention 
as  Indians  are  apt  to  do,  whether  impressed  or  not. 


Mark  had  come  there  by  appointment,  but  the  time 
was  not  propitious ;  the  whole  tribe  were  engrossed  by 
the  approaching  marriage  of  their  chiefs  daughter, 
an  event  of  more  importance  to  them  than  a  royal 
marriage  is  to  a  European  nation,  and  by  the  news 
from  the  main  land  of  war  between  France  and 
England,  in  which  the  Indian  tribes  were  sure  to 
take  different  sides. 

The  cares  and  concerns  of  this  world  will  shut 
out  the  thoughts  of  another  firom  men  of  any  race, 
and  Pocanus  had  the  ancient  art  of  putting  off  the 
consideration  of  religion  till  a  more  convenient 
season.  *'  Son  of  Mehoose,"  he  said,  "  time  is 
needful  for  the  right  understanding  of  the  things 
whereof  you  speak.  My  braves  and  I  have  many 
matters  to  think  of  now  when  our  white  fathers  are 
going  on  the  war-path.  Visit  us  in  another  summer, 
when  you  return  from  the  great  school.  Confer  with 
the  Pawaws,  who  have  not  attended  this  council, 
because  it  is  their  time  to  remain  in  the  heart  of 
the  forest,  conversing  with  the  spirit  whom  our 
people  few.  We  shafi  then  be  able  to  learn  if  your 
faith  is  truer  than  theirs." 

This  was  a  courteous  dismissal,  and  though 
grievously  disappointed,  Mark  knew  l^e  red  men 
too  well  to  insist  further  on  the  subject  nearest  his 
heart,  but  was  glad  to  accept  the  chiefs  hospitable 
offer  of  lodging  for  that  night  in  his  wigwam,  as 
darkness  had  by  this  time  fitUen^  and  the  whole 
tribe  were  retiring  to  rest. 

The  barking  of  dogs  and  the  blowing  of  buffalo 
horns  roused  him  at  an  early  hour  next  morning ; 
the  braves  were  setting  forth  on  a  deer  hunt,  with 
their  gallant  old  chief  at  their  head,  and  all  the 
boys  of  the  village  in  their  train. 

Mark  was  earnestly  invited  to  join  the  sport,  but 
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he  had  no  mind  to  it,  and  after  a  few  minnteB* 
converse  with  one  or  two  of  the  tribe,  whom  he  had 
almost  persuaded  to  beoome  Christians,  the  young 
man  tamed  homeward  through  the  forest.  His 
spirits  were  not  what  they  had  been  on  the 
morning  of  the  preceding  day ;  a  dan^)  had  &llen 
on  his  hopes  of  the  Caracoes.  He  thought  over  the 
whole  subject  with  doubts  and  fears  of  his  own 
fitness  for  the  vocation  he  had  chosen — the  most 
capable  men  will  have  such  at  times;  and  at 
length,  in  hope  of  finding  some  word  of  encourage- 
ment, or  counsel,  sat  down  on  a  grassy  bank  and 
took  ont  has  pocket  Bible. 

Modem  men  might  have  called  it  superstition, 
bnt  it  was  earnest  and  enthusiastic  faith  that  made 
it  appear  to  Mark  like  a  call  from  Providence, 
when  his  eye  fell  on  that  text  in  the  account  of  the 
passage  of  the  Bed  Sea,  '*  Speak  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  that  they  go  forward."  "  I  will  go  forward. 
Lord,  in  Thy  strength,  and  doubt  no  more,"  he  said 
alond.  His  voice  sounded  strange  in  the  silence  of 
the  forest,  but  there  was]  a  rustling  among  the 
bnahes  by  his  side.  Mark  looked  that  way,  and 
there,  in  a  cronching  position,  as  if  to  ensure  con- 
cealment from  any  eye  but  his,  was  the  chiefs 
daughter,  Orisa. 

"  What  did  the  son  of  Mehoose  want,  that  my 
people  would  not  do  for  him,"  she  said  softly. 

"  1  wanted  them  to  become  Christians,"  said  the 
astonished  Mark. 

"  1  would  become  a  Christian ;  I  would  learn  to 
read  and  sew,  and  do  everything  that  white  women 
do."  And  she  spoke  still  lower.  "Has  the  son  of 
Mehoose  no  squaw?" 

"  No,"  said  Mark,  *'  it  is  not  yet  time  for  me  to 
marry  and  settle ;  I  must  ^o  to  college  first  and  learn 
to  be  a  Christian  minister. 

'*Love  is  better  than  learning,  and  home  is 
better  than  schools.  The  happiest  hour  in  all  the  day 
ii  when  the  squaw  looks  out,  and  the  brave  comes 
home,  and  the  children  play  in  the  light  of  the  sot- 
ting sun." 

"  You  will  soon  have  a  brave  of  your  own  to  look 
for;  the  Chippeway  chief  is  coming,"  said  Mark. 

**  I  will  not  be  his  wife,"  said  Onsa,  in  a  tone  of 
determination  that  one  would  not  have  expected 
from  her  gentle  character,  and  the  usually  submis- 
sive habits  of  the  Indian  women.  **  I  will  not  be 
any  red  man's  wife.  Bed  men  are  hard  and  cold ; 
they  want  women  to  hoe  com  and  prepare  their 
meals,  and  then  stand  aside  while  they  smoke  by  the 
council  fire,  or  feast  among  their  friends.  I  have 
heard  that  the  white  man  and  his  wife  sit  together 
at  feast  and  fireside,  and  go  together  to  pk^es  of 
sport  or  business.     Ah,  that  is  the  pleasant  life." 

Mark  had  more  sound  sense  than  to  expect  the 
proprieties  of  civilised  life  from  the  untutored 
daughter  of  a  savage,  but  Orisa  had  given  him  a  sad 
surprise.  Her  undisguised  partiality  would  have 
flattered  the  vanity,  or  stirred  up  the  baseness,  of  a 
nian  less  wise  and  worthy,  but  to  him  it  was  a 
cause  of  sincere  regret.  Independent  of  every 
other  consideration,  his  mind  was  so  occupied  by 
one  great  object,  that  it  had  no  room  for  those 
domestic  affections  in  which  lay  all  the  promise  life 
jiad  for  her ;  His  sympathetic  nature  understood  and 
justified  Oiisa's  dlissatisfaction  with  the  lot  of  the 
Indian  squaw,  but  he  tried  to  reconcile  the  girl  to 
the  pro4>ect  that    lay  before    her.     ''My  sister, 


people  of  the  same  race  and  customs  suit  best  to 
marry  and  dwell  together.  The  white  no^^n's  ways 
are  strange  to  the  Indian,  and  the  Indian's  ways  are 
strange  to  the  white  man.  Conditions  of  life  that  are 
but  half  known  to  us  are  like  distant  hills,  which, 
when  the  sun  shines  on  them,  seem  feiir  and  plea- 
sant, but  are  found  to  be  rough  and  rocky  when  the 
traveller  comes  near.  Wed  the  husband  your  father 
has  chosen  for  you,  be  a  good  daughter  and  a  good 
wife;  remember  what  I  told  you  concerning  the 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,"  Here  the  whiz  of  an 
arrow  passing  him  at  a  short  distance  startled  the 
young  man,  he  looked  around  but  could  see  nobody ; 
it  must  have  been  a  random  shot  by  some  hunter  in 
the  forest. 


TUB  OHIBF  WKLCOMKS  MARK. 


Mark  was  yet  on  the  borders  of  the  Caraco  countiy, 
and  had  no  enemies  to  fear;  but  when  he  turned 
to  Orisa,  she  was  nowhere  to  be  seen ;  Indians  have 
a  wonderful  facility  for  getting  out  of  sight.  Think- 
ing it  better  they  should  not  meet  again,  almost 
wishing  they  had  never  met,  he  rose  and  took  his 
homeward  way. 

The  declining  sun  was  shining  with  mellowed 
brightness  on  the' low  roofs  and  surrounding  farms 
of  Reservation  Town  when  Mark,  having  walked  a 
long  way  to  visit  a  friend  there,  emerged  from  the 
forest  on  the  undulating  plain  where  it  stood.  The 
place  was  little  better  than  a  hamlet,  but  as  its  name 
implied,  the  metropolis  of  a  district  which  the  good 
GoveiTior  Mayhew  and  his  descendants  had  secured 
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to  tlid  natives  of  the  soiL  A  slender  remnant  of  the 
red  man's  patrimony,  but  suffioient  for  the  popula- 
tion, the  Gopper*coloured  faces  and  their  sinewy 
figures,  that  looked  out  from  the  houses,  or  laboured 
in  the  fields^  all  belonged  to  the  native  raoe;  but 
these  Indians  were  civilised  and  Christian  men,  as 
their  fathers  had  been  for  more  than  two  generations, 
cultivating  their  farms,  bringing  up  their  families, 
and  having  a  meetinghouse  and  minister  of  their 
own.  Like  many  another  Indian  village,  the  place 
of  Keservation  Town  knows  it  no  more,  in  every 
direction  the  red  race  seem  to  melt  away  before  the 
increase  of  the  white  population ;  but  at  the  time  of 
our  story  it  was  a  nourishing  place  of  the  kind, 
consisting  of  one  irregular  street  of  small  but  com- 
fortable dwellings,  mostly  constructed  of  logs,  and 
at  the  top  a  meeting-house,  timber  built  and  shingle 
roofed,  with  the  minister's  house  hard  by. 

It  was  a  rustic  dwelling,  plain  and  low,  and  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  garden-ground,  which  was  culti- 
vated rather  for  use  than  ornament,  except  where  a 
clump  of  rose-bushes  grew  round  the  root  of  a  chest- 
nut tree,  that  bent  in  bowery  fashion  over  a  bench 
made  of  woven  osiers.  There  sat  a  solitary  man,  of 
the  native  race;  though  approaching  fourscore,  the 
snow  of  life's  winter  had  only  sprinkled  his  black 
hair  that  hung  long  and  straight  upon  his  shoulders. 
His  erect  figure  and  dignified  bearing  might  have 
belonged  to  an  Indian  sachem  in  the  forest- 
times,  when  the  red  man  roamed  and  hunted  over 
the  western  continent  from  sea  to  sea,  and  saw  no 
pale-faces ;  but  the  fierce  and  fearless  pride  of  the 
savage  had  in  his  Qountenance  given  place  to  a  look 
of  serious  and  elevated  thought.  He  was  the  pastor  of 
Beservation  Town,  known  to  his  English-sf^eaking 
parishioners  as  Minister  Johnston,  and  to  the  few  who 
yet  used  the  Indian  tongue  as  the  Teacher  Hiacoomes. 

"Welcome,  my  friend,"  he  said,  rising  and  ex- 
tending both  hands  as  Mark  opened  the  garden-gate. 
"  I  take  it  as  a  great  kindness  that  you  should  come 
to  see  me  before  setting  out  for  the  college,  for  it 
may  be  long  till  you  come  back,  and  then  old  Minister 
Johnston  may  l^  gathered  to  his  fathers." 

"  No,  no,  minister,"  said  Mark,  "  I  hope  to  see  you 
again  many  a  time.'* 

**  If  it  be  our  MJMter's  will,  my  son,  but  the  longest 
day  will  close  when  it  grows  late,  and  mine  has  been 
a  long  day  indeed;  it  is  more  than  fifty  years  since 
your  good  uncle  Ezperienoe  ordained  me  a  minister 
of  the  gosj^l  among  my  people.  Children  whom  I 
have  baptised  are  fathers  of  finmilies  now,  youths 
whom  I  have  made  bridegrooms  are  grey-headed 
grandfathers  a  long  day,"  said  the  minister,  **  but 
through  all  its  length,  goodness  and  mercy  have 
followed  me.  I  have  been  blest  in  my  ministry,  and 
blest  in  my  family;  though  brothers  and  sisters, 
wife  and  children,  have  left  me  here  alone,  I  have 
given  thanks  over  their  graves,  for  I  know  I  shall 
meet  them  in  our  Father's  house  above.  But  there  is 
one  yet  among  the  living  for  whom  I  cannot  give 
thanks,  and  that  is  the  only  drop  of  bitterness  re- 
maining in  my  cup  now. 
^  ^  "  My  nephew  Wicomie,  the  only  son  of  my  youngest 
sister,  and  the  last  kinsman  I  have  on  earth,  will 
not  accept  the  faith  of  the  gospel.  They  say  he  is 
coming  to  this  island  to  stir  up  our  Indians  in  the 
Fi  ench  interest,  for  he  and  all  the  Chippeway  tribes 
have  taken  paH  with  France,  which  seems  strange 
to  me,  for  tney  were  well  inclined  to  the  English 


when  Wicomie's  father  sought  my  sister  in  marrias;^ 
and  feigned  to  beaome  a  Christian  for  her  sake.  For 
some  time,  indeed,  he  seemed  to  journey  with  her  to 
the  better  kingdom,  and  I  know  she  had  good  hopes 
for  her  son  also ;  but  being  called  to  her  rest  while 
Wioomie  was  yet  a  boy,  the  thorns  grew  up  and 
choked  the  good  seed  in  his  heart.  Jesuit  preachers 
and  French  traders  got  into  the  Chippeway  country, 
the  one  with  their  craft,  and  the  other  with  their 
vanities,  and  so  enticed  and  flattered  the  father  and 
his  son,  that  they  both  fell  away  to  their  false  gods 
again  ;  yet  I  think  the  boy  might  have  learned  to  read 
the  Bible,  for  his  mother  taught  him  to  speak  and  read 
English,  which  she  and  all  our  fstmily  oould  do  as 
well  as  myself. 

"  Wicomie  will  not  come  to  visit  me,  he  despii^ea 
his  uncle  for  being  a  Christian,  after  the  foolish 
fashion  of  benighted  men  in  all  ages;  but  I  hear 
that  part  of  his  errand  to  this  island  is  to  marry  the 
chief  of  the  Caracoes'  daughter,  which  might  be  mide 
a  blessing  to  them  both,  seeing  you  have  carried 
the  glad  tidings  to  that  only  heathen  tribe  in  the 
Vineyard.    Have  you  much  hope  of  them,  my  son?" 

Mark's  reply  was  interrupted  by  a  blast  of  the 
postman's  horn,  and  a  letter  was  delivered  to  the 
minister  of  Reservation  Town. 

"  It  is  the  handwriting  of  your  honoured  father 
the  colonel,"  said  Hiacoomes,  as  he  broke  the  seal 
and  read,  knowing  that  the  Mayhews  had  no  secrets 
from  each  other. 

"Mt  very  good  Friend, 

'^  Hoping  that  you  are  well  in  health,  and 
prosperous  in  all  things  temporal  and  spiritual, 
I  write  these  few  lines  to  let  you  know  that 
Nathaniel  Norton,  my  cousin  thrice  removed, 
having  reached  New  York,  in  his  voyage  homo 
from  the  West  Indies,  has  written  to  advise  me 
that  the  large  property  called  Briar  Woods,  and 
situated  in  the  west  of  that  state,  which  was  pur- 
chased from  Lord  Stirling  by  a  maternal  ancestor 
of  mine,  about  the  time  that  Governor  May  hew,  of 
worshipful  memory,  planted  the  colony  of  Martha's 
Vineyard,  has  been  demised  to  me  unconditionally 
by  its  late  possessor.  Wherefore  he  judges  it  need- 
ful that  I  should  appear  without  delay  and  prove 
my  right,  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  unlawful 
claimants ;  and  because  there  is  a  packet  to  sail  fr(jm 
this  harbour  on  Wednesday  next,  which  is  but  the 
third  day  from  the  present,  whereas  there  will  bo 
none  for  three  weeks  to  come,  if  any  then,  for  our 
shipping  7.S  much  fallen  away  through  the  inter- 
ruption of  trade  and  rumours  of  war,  I  purpose  to 
take  my  passage  therein,  hoping  to  reach  Boston  in 
safety,  from  whence  I  can  take  ship  for  New  York. 
My  son  Mark  had  expressed  an  intention  of  visiting 
you  on  his  way  home  from  the  Caraco  country;  will 
you  be  good  enough  to  advertise  him  of  this  matter, 
and  also  of  my  wish  that  he  should  repair  to  Edgar 
Town  with  aU  convenient  speed,  in  order  to  accom- 
pany me  in  the  said  packet,  and  thus  be  in  time  for 
the  opening  session  of  the  college  ?  * 

"  I  know  that  your  friendship  will  require  no 
apology  for  my  thus  troubling  you;  the  case  will 
plead  my  excuse.  Mrs.  Mayhew  and  my  daughter 
Marian  offer  their  best  wisheis  for  your  welfare,  and 
sincerely  uniting  in  the  same, 

♦*  I  remain  your  friend, 

**  MipBLWELL  Mayhew.** 
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<'  It  will  he  a  great  inheritaiioe  for  your  father, 
and  no  doubt  his  children  after  him/'  said  the 
XQinister;  ''but  haste  is  needful.  I  fear,  my  son, 
joa  can  only  stay  at  my  house  for  the  nighty  and 
set  forvard  early  in  the  morning." 

'*  Nay,  minister,  loth  as  I  am  to  part  from  you, 
let  me  go  after  supper,  when  the  moon  rises ;  I 
will  reach  Edgeu:  Town  early  in  the  morning,  and 
thus  gain  time  before  the  paoket  sails  to  oorrect  the 
last  pages  of  the  report  oonoeming  our  Indian  con- 
gregations, which  my  uncle  Experience  prepared 
for  the  high  commissioners,  and  committed  to  my 
charge  when  he  sailed  for  London  last  spring." 

The  work  thus  alluded  to  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, especially  among  people  interested  in  mis- 
sionary afiairs.  It  was  long  an  authority  regarding 
the  conversion  of  the  Indian  tribes,  partionlarly 
those  of  the  Vineyard,  and  was  the  subject  of  con- 
Tersation  at  liie  quiet  supper  table.  Soon  after, 
when  the  moon  was  climbing  the  nearest  hill  top, 
there  stood  in  front  of  the  minister's  house  two  men 
differing  in  race  and  years,  but  one  in  faith  and 
charity ;  old  Hiacoomes  blessed  young  May  hew,  and 
they  parted  in  loving  kindness,  as  many  a  May  hew 
and  Lidian  did  before  them. 


%\t^\U  for  t\t  %Wu\tk 

"'T'HE  eternal  God  is  thy  refuge,  and  underneath 
-L  are  the  everlasting  arms."  Such  is  the 
"strong  consolation"  possessed  by  the  believer 
in  every  surprise  of  sorrow,  in  every  crisis  of  adver- 
sity. Frail  as  a  withered  leaf,  he  fears  he  shall  be 
swept  before  the  storm.  But  eternity  and  omnipo- 
tence are  behind  him,  and  his  mountain  stands 
strong.  The  "everlasting  arms"  are  his  support. 
The  very  pillars  of  the  universe  are  his  stay.  We 
contemplate  the  stupendous  forces  of  nature  in  the 
phenomena  of  mountain,  ocean,  avalanche,  and 
tempest,  with  feelings  of  almost  painful  awe;  as 
manifestations  of  the  terrible  might  of  Jehovah*s 
arm.  But  surely  other  feelings  should  possess  us 
when  we  reflect  that  this  arm  in  there  for  us  to  lean 
upon.  The  prophet  (Isa.  xl.)  points  one  of  the 
tenderest  of  consolations  by  a  review  of  the  gigantic 
operations  of  nature.  It  is  He  "  who  hath  measured 
the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  meted 
out  heaven  with  the  span,  and  comprehended  the 
dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  and  weighed  the 
mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance ;" 
the  "Everlasting  God,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  who  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary;" 
who  gives  power  to  the  faint,  and  to  thorn  that 
have  no  might  increaseth  strength.  So  that  until 
creative  energy  show  signs  of  exhaustion,  and  the 
universe  go  to  wreck  for  want  of  ability  in  its 
Maker  to  sustain  it,  the  trusting  heart  reads  in  the 
evidences  of  power  which  teem  in  the  titanic 
processes  of  the  physical  wiirld,  the  irrefragable 
guarantees  of  its  own  support  in  the  hour  of 
trouble.  The  "everlasting  arms"  themselves  are 
pledged  as  the  prop  of  the  sinking  heart. 


But  what  tenderness  of  comfort  as  well  as  strength 
of  support  is  ministered  by  this  idea  I  It  is  not  a 
granite  pillar  that  is  beneath  me,  but  an  arm. 
There  is  a  suggestion  of  sympathy  as  well  as  of 
strength,  of  a  Father'^  love  as  well  as  of  a  Creator's 
might.  Tho  "everlasting  arms"  can  embrace  as 
weil  as  sustain.  There  is  implied,  not  only  protec- 
tion and  uplifting,  but  fond  enfolding. 

And  the  thought  is  that,  too,  of  present  comfort. 
"  Underneath  thee  are  the  everlasting  arms."  We 
have  not  to  wait  for  Divine  succour  in  the  hour  of 
need.  It  is  already  there.  When  we  are  about  to 
sink,  it  is  by  antidpatioUi  "  underneath  "  us.  "  God 
is  our  refuffe  and  stt-ength ;  a  very  present  help  in 
trouble."— ifofceif'^  FulpU  Gleanings. 


%  Song  0f  1)0})^ 


rnOX  THE  OEBMAK  OF  OTEBDACU. 


W^ 


^HY  are  tears  so  many 
In  this  world  of  outsf 
Why  are  8i£;hs  00  heavy. 
Making  loDg  the  taounf 

Nay,  then,  Chnstian  brother, 
Will  you  still  rebel? 
Beat  the  trouble  under; 
All  will  still  be  well. 

Vpy  and  «hoat  TTith  spirit; 
God's  eyes  an  not  dim. 
And  His  children's  sorrcKra 
All  are  known  to  Him. 

He  delights  to  gladden — 
Bing  His  praises  out — 
With  His  own  hands  strewing 
Blessings  round  about.', 

Only  this  weak  nature 
Bears  not  muoh  of  mirth, 
So  He  B^idfl  some  canker 
In  the  joys  of  earth* 

Till  In  death  we  slumber 
And  return  to  dust, 
All  the  gifts  He  sends  us 
Axe  but  lent  in  trust 

Make  not  such  commotion 
For  the  things  of  time, 
There  are  treasures  yonder 
Waiting  to  be  thine. 

Are  we  not  from  slumber 
Waked  each  morn  to  light? 
So  our  life-long  trouble 
lAsteth  but  a  night. 

Night  will  soon  be  ovei^ 
Day  oomes  on  apace ; 
Ere  we  can  believe  it. 
We  have  run  our  race. 

Let  us,  then,  be  patient, 
Schooling  each  our  soul; 
Waiting  till  the  day  break 
And  we  reach  our  goal. 

Then  will  all  be  over; 
Then  we  shall  be  free^ 
Sieging  songs  of  triumph 
Through  eternity. 


A.  Ok 
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CHAPTER  YL  —  **HB    OOMMANDKTH,    AND    BAISETH  THX    STOBKY 
t7IND,  .  .  •  •  THBIB  SOUL  18  lOBLTBD  BEOAX78E  OF  TBODBUE." 


.  ^HAT  night  the  storm  raged  with  terrible  fury,  and  many 
-were  the  anxious  hearts  in  the  valley,  many  the  eyes  that 
saw  no  sleep,  but  watQh^d  and  prayed  till  morning  light,  '*  for 
those  in  peril  on  the  sea." 

Daisy  and  her  little  companion  lay  awake  all  night  listening 
to  the  waves  lashing  up  against  the  shore,  and  to  the  hurricane 
which  swept  round  the  &rmhouse.  At  times  it  seemed  to  them 
as  if  the  house  itself  swayed  to  and  fro,  and  they  dung 
tremblingly  to  one  another,  but  the  old  dwelling  was  built 
high  up  on  the  rock,  and  was  protected  by  the  hill  behind,  and 
when  the  light  of  day  broke  over  it,  it  stood  secure.  Farmer 
Morris  was  up  before  dawn,  and  calling  his  men  together, 
assembled  them  for  prayer  in  the  old  kitchra,  and  then  telling 
them  to  lose  no  time  in  following  him  to  the  shore,  he  made  his 
way  down  to  the  bay  as  speedily  as  possible.  A  sad  sight 
greeted  bim  there,  a  fine  ship  lying  on  her  beam-ends  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  utterly  dismasted,  and  going  to 
pieces  as  fast  as  possible.  Some  groups  of  fishermen  were 
busily  engaged  in  trying  to  rescue  portions  of  the  car^o,  which 
were  being  continually  washed  up  on  the  shore,  while  others 
with  their  wives  were  intent  on  ministering  to  the  half-drowned 
crew,  all  of  whom  by  aid  of  the  life-boat  had  been  rescued  from 
a  watery  grave.  Mrs.  Morris  was  not  long  in  following  her 
husband  to  the  shore.  She  was  well  known  in  the  fishermen's 
huts,  and  was  at  all  times  a  welcome  visitor,  for  all  knew  that 
in  trouble  or  trial  of  whatever  kind,  they  had  only  to  torn  to 
the  old  taxm  under  the  shadow  of  the  hill  and  be  sure  of  ready 
help  and  sympathy.  As  she  stepped  out  of  one  of  the  cottages, 
a  poor  woman,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  fishermen,  came  out  of 
another  close  by,  and  said : 

«« Maybe  you'll  be  so  good  as  to  step  into  our  house  next, 
mistress.  There's  a  poor  man,  one  of  the  crew  that  was  saved 
last  night,  but  I  doubt  he's  bound  for  a  better  shore ;  he  was 
longer  coming  to  than  any  of  the  others,  and  it  seems  from 
what  some  of  them  say,  he's  been  ill  a  long  time." 


Mrs.  Morris  went  with  her  at  onoe  into  the  cottage,  and  on 
opening  the  door  of  the  inner  room,  stepped  softly  to  the  poor 
man's  bedside,  and  sat  down  by  him.  He  was  asleep,  but  one 
glance  at  his  thin  face  and  emaciated  hands,  told  only  too 
plainly  that  the  woman's  words  were  true,  and  that  he  was,  as 
she  expressed  it,  soon  bound  for  another  diore. 

After  some  time  he  awoke»  and  on  seeing  Mrs.  Morris,  bo 
asked  her  if  she  would  be  so  good  as  to  read  to  him,  pointinj; 
to  a  little  well-worn  Bible  which  lay  on  his  pillow.  Mrs.  Monris 
turned  to  the  thirty-seoond  Psalm,  and  when  she  had  finished 
reading  it,  and  had  spoken  to  him  of  Jesus  as  the  sure  refuge 
and  only  hiding-place  for  poor  sinners,  he  looked  up  at  her 
earnestly,  and  said : 

''Blessed  be  God,  I  have  found  that  refbge,  through  Uia 
graoe  and  goodness,  for  never  did  any  poor  sinner  have  greater 
need  of  such  a  refuge  and  suoh  a  hiding-plaoe." 

He  spoke  with  difficulty,  and  the  effort  to  say  this  seemed 
almost  too  much  for  him,  for  he  sank  back  exhausted.  Mrs. 
Morris  did  not  press  him  to  talk  any  more,  but  with  a  few  sooth- 
ing words,  and  an  earnest  prayer  that  Jesus  would  light  for  him 
the  dark  valley,  the  shadows  of  which  were  now  gathering  aroimd 
him,  she  took  leave  of  the  poor  man,  desiring  the  woman  in 
whoee  cottage  he  was,  to  see  that  he  wanted  for  nothing,  and 
promising  to  return  later  in  the  day.  The  other  suffeien 
occupied  much  of  her  time  and  care,  and  it  was  not  until  late  in 
the  afternoon  that  she  was  able  to  see  the  poor  dying  sailor  again. 
She  found  on  reaching  the  cottage  that  he  had  rallied  a  little 
since  the  morning,  and  was  able  to  talk  with  much  less  diffi- 
culty. As  she  sat  down  by  him  he  looked  up  with  an  earnest 
expression,  and  said,  "  I  want  you  to  tell  me  onoe  again  the 
glad  news  that- Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners. 
I  have  heard  it  again  and  again,  but  I  am  never  tired  of  hearing 
the  same  sweet  sound. 

**  The  voice  that  first  told  me  of  my  need  of  a  Saviour,  that 
first  bid  me  look  to  Jesus,  is  silent  now.  It  was  a  young  cabin- 
boy  on  board  the  ship  I  first  sailed  in  from  England.  We  had 
a  rough  voyage,  and  out  in  the  Atlantic  met  with  such  a  storm 
as  made  my  coward  heart  qualL  I  remembered  how  in  days 
gone  by,  as  a  little  child  my  mother  had  taught  me  of  God,  and 
told  me  I  need  not  fear  in  the  dark  because  He  would  be  near 
and  take  care  of  me ;  but  now  this  thought  did  not  quiet  my 
heart  I  felt  that  God  was  indeed  near,  and  that  it  was  His 
voice  speaking  in  the  storm,  but  I  could  not  look  up  to  Him  as 
a  friend,  and  the  thought  of  His  being  near,  only  made  me 
tremble  with  fear.  I  had  lived  so  long  in  sin  and  without  God 
in  the  world,  that  surely  He  would  not  listen  to  me  now,  or 
take  care  of  me  in  the  storm.  All  my  pest  life  seemed  in  a 
moment  to  stand  out  before  me,  and  the  thought  of  what  a  dark 
picture  it  was,  filled  me  well-nigh  with  despair.  As  I  heard 
the  wind  and  the  waves  roaring,  and  looked  out  into  the  thick 
darkness,  I  felt  there  was  not  a  glimmer  of  hope  for  me.  Just 
then  this  young  cabin-boy,  who  had  often  spoken  to  me  of  the 
Saviour,  but  whom  I  and  another  man  on  board  had  never  lost 
an  opportunity  of  jeering  at,  came  past  me.  He  had  been  with 
a  message  from  the  captain  to  the  mate,  and  as  he  passed  me  in 
the  dark,  I  thought  I  caught  sound  of  the  words,  'I  will  fiaar 
no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with  me.'  At  any  other  time  I  shoold 
probably  have  laughed  at  him,  but  I  was  in  no  mood  for  jesting 
now,  and  something  forced  me  to  call  out  as  he  went  by, '  Aren't 
you  afeared,  Oharlie  ?'  for  I  was  trembling  myself  from  head  to 
foot  The  boy  stopped  and  said,  '  No,  master,  I'm  not  afeared. 
When  the  storm  in  the  heart's  once  been  stilled,  the  outside 
storms  can't  alarm  one  if  one's  heart  is  only  in  the  harbour, 
there's  no  room  for  fear. 

***Amid  the  howling  wintry  sea. 
We  are  in  port  if  we  have  Thee.' 

"  Ab,  mistress,  I  would  have  given  the  world  at  that  moment 
to  have  felt  as  that  young  lad  did,  though  many  a  time  when 
he  had  spoken  to  me  before  of  the  sure  haven  for  storm-tossed 
souls,  I  had  laughed  at  him  and  told  hiin  there  would  bo  time 
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enongfa  to  seek  tiie  faaitioiir  when  ihe  slorm  came,  ihat  we 
didn't  want  it  in  smootli  Bailing.  Ah,  how  well  I  reooUeot  the 
md  look  which  would  come  over  his  face  when  I  spoke  so,  and 
bow  gnyely  he  wonld  say,  'Ah,  Master  Smith,  yon  shonld  put 
into  that  port  in  bright  weather,  if  you'd  know  how  to  find  it 
in  the  stonn.' 

''He  had  haxdly  passed  by  when  a  tremendons  waye  broke 
orer  the  ship,  and  it  was  luurd  work  for  the  men  to  stand  at 
thepnmps. 

''In  the  roar  of  the  wind  and  sei^  I  heard  the  young  boy's 

Toioe.    'ObH  upon  God,  Master  Smith,  call  upon  Godl    He 

mjiy  "Gall  upon  Me  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  I  will  deliver 

thee." '    And  then  and  there  in  the  darkest  night  I  have  ever 

spent  in  my  life,  and  yet  not  quite  the  darkest,  for  before  it  had 

ended,  a  gleam  of  light  had  shone  across  my  heart,  I  did  call 

00  God,  as  I  clung  for  my  life  to  the  side  of  the  ship,  and 

preyed  Him  to  have  mercy  on  my  poor  benighted  soul,  as  I  had 

nerer  prayed  before  in  my  life.    But  the  lad's  voice  I  never 

heard  again;  the  wave  that  washed  over  the  ship  had  borne 

any  with  it  the  soul  that  was  the  most  ready  of  all  on  board 

to  meet  its  God.    Those  words,/  Gall  upon  God,  Master  Smith, 

call  npon  God  I '  must  have  been  well-nigh  his  last  on  earth. 

The  storm  that  was  my  call  to  the  Saviour  was  his  to  go  home, 

and  sore^  never  was  anyone  so  young  more  ready  for  the 

mmmons.    I  noYer  knew  a  lad  so  fearless  in  danger,  so  ready 

to  witness  for  the  Lord,  so  little  afeared  of  man.    There  wasn't 

a  man  on  board  that  didn't  in  his  heart  respect  him,  even  if  he 

didn't  think  with  hhn.    I  found  his  jacket  the  next  morning ; 

lie  had  taken  it  off  to  be  more  ready  to  help  the  men  at  the 

pomps,  and  there  in  the  pocket  was  the  little  Bible  I  had  so 

often  seen  him  reading.    I  oouldn't  help  a  tear  or  two,  when  I 

opened  it  and  saw  how  well  worn  and  used  it  was.    Here's  the 

BiUe,  mistress,  I  have  kept  it  ever  since,  and  blessed  be  God, 

throQgh  reading  that  Book,  I  have  found  pardon  and  peace, 

and  a  hope  that,  poor  miserable  sinner  as  I  am,  I  shall  one  day 

reaeh  the  home  that  dear  lad  has  most  surely  gone  txs  through 

the  love  of  the  Saviour  who  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners 

mch  as  I.    That  Book  has  been  my  constant  oompanion  ever 

since  by  night  and  by  day,  and,  thank  God,  it  was  made  the 

means  of  salvation  to  another  man  besides  myself,  the  very  one 

who  need  to  join  with  me  in  jeering  poor  Charlie  Green ;  he 

died  in  peace  through  reading  this  blessed  Book.    He  too,  like 

me,  had  lived  in  sin  and  In  forgetftilness  of  God,  and  when  he 

fell  ill,  he  was  afraid  of  the  thought  of  death.    I  used  to  read 

to  him;  I  had  found  peace  then  myself,  and  I  couldn't  do  less 

than  try  to  put  him  in  the  way  of  finding  it  too.    I  had  seen 

the  beacon  light  which  saved  my  poor  soul  ftt>m  shipwreck,  and 

gnided  me  into  the  haven  of  reftxge,  and  wasn't  I  bound  to  do 

my  utmoat  to  point  it  out  to  some  other  storm-tossed  soul  ? 

He  told  me  much  about  his  past  life,  how  he  had  left  his  poor 

djing  wife  and  children,  and  knew  nothing  of  what* had  beoome 

of  them ;  and  he  made  me  promise  before  he  died,  that  if  ever  I 

came  back  to  England,  I  wofdd  try  and  find  out  where  they 

were,  and  tell  them  how  ho  repented  of  his  past  life,  and  bad 

come  as  a  poor  sinner  to  seek  forgiveness  at  the  feet  of  Jesus. 

He  used  often  to  say  he  knew  that  he  was  the  chief  of  sinners, 

but  that  in  this  blessed  Book  he  had  found  that  there  was  hope, 

even  for  the  vilest,  that  came  and  touched  the  hem  of  the 

Savioux^s  gannent ;  and  sure  enough  he  found  peace  in  looking 

to  'the  Lamb  of  €k>d  that  toketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.' 

He  often  spoke  of  his  two  children,  and  said  he  prayed  that 

God  woold  teach  them  to  know  a  Saviour^s  love,  and  that 

althougb  their  earthly  father  had  forsaken  them,  the  Lord 

Himself  would  take  them  up.  I  should  like  to  have  done  what 

I  could  to  find  out  something  about  them  and  their  mother,  but 

now  I  fear  I  shan't  be  able.    I  know  I  haven't  long  to  live,  and 

my  voyage  is  almost  over.    I  hardly  thought  I  should  have 

lived  through  last  night    I  had  no  strength  to  stir  hand  or 

foot  myself,  and  if  they  hadn't  lifted  me  into  the  boat  I  must 

have  been  drowned,  for  the  ship  was  filling  fast ;  but,  oh,  how 

different  I  felt  from  what  I  did  in  the  last  storm !   Now  I  could 


say  to  myself  a  verse  I  had  many  a  time  heard  poor  Charlie 
sihging  when  the  wind  was  against  us  and  the  sea  rough : 

« '  One  who  has  kno?m  la  storms  to  sail, 
I  have  on  board; 
Above  the  raging  of  the  gale^ 
I  hear  my  Lord.' 

Ah,  mistress,  it's  one  thing  to  have  to  fkoe  the  storm  alone,  but 
quite  another  to  meet  it  with  Christ  I  could  now  understand 
what  Charlie  meant  when  he  said, '  The  inner  storm  was  stilled, 
and  so  the  outside  stonns  oouldn't  alarm  him.'  One  had  come 
by,  and  said  unto  my  soul  aU  tossed  with  sin  and  misery, 
'  Peace,  be  still,'  and  now  *  there  was  a  great  oabn.' 

^'I  came  to  Jesus  as  I  was. 
Weary  and  worn  and  sad : 
I  found  in  Him  a  resting-plaee, 
And  He  has  made  me  ghid.'" 

Mrs.  Morris  was  deeply  touched  and  interested  in  the  poor 
man's  story.  As  she  rose  to  go,  she  turned  once  more  to  look 
at  the  little  Bible  which  had  been  so  blessed  to  him  and  others* 
and  on  opening  it  her  eyes  caught  sight  of  the  name,  **  Morley," 
written  on  the  fly-leal  On  examining  it  more  doeely  she  was 
stiU  more  astonished  at  the  inscription,  which  was  as  foUows : 

**  Given  to  Ohablib  Gbodi, 
on  leaving  the  Bagged  School, 
with  the  best  wishes  of  his  sincere  friend  and  teacher 
Bttbah  Moblit, 
**  O  satisfy  us  early  with  Thy  meroyy  that  we  may  xejoioe  and 
be  glad  all  our  days.** 

Charles  Green  was  an  orphan  boy  in  whom  Susan  Morley 
had  taken  great  interest  He  had  attended  the  ragged-school 
regularly  for  three  years,  and  during  the  last  part  of  the  time 
Susan  had  been  much  encouraged  about  him,  and  had  begun  to 
hope  that  the  good  seed  had  taken  root  in  his  heart  Still,  she 
had  never  felt  quite  sura  that  the  boy  had  reaUy  given  his 
heaiK  to  the  Saviour,  and  often  after  he  had  left  the  school,  as 
years  passed  away  without  her  hearing  of  htm,  she  had  many 
anxious  thoughts  about  him.  Her  great  hope  had  been  in  the 
Bible  which  she  had  given  him  on  parting,  and  in  the  promise 
he  had  made  her  that  he  wonld  read  a  few  verses  in  it  every 
day.  No  day  had  passed  since  he  »iiled  from  England,  in 
which  Susan  Morley  did  not  pray  for  the  sailor  boy  far  away  on 
the  sea,  and  ask  that  the  word  of  God  might  find  an  entrance 
into  his  heart,  and  make  him  "  wise  unto  salvation  through 
faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  And  how  abundantly  her 
prayers  had  been  answered,  beyond  all  that  she  had  thought  or 
expected,  we  have  ab«ady  seen. 

Nor  was  this  aU.  On  enquiring  the  name  and  other  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  poor  man  who  had  died  in  peace  through 
reading  the  Bible  given  by  Susan  to  Charlie  Green,  Mrs.  Morris 
discovered  on  her  next  visit  to  Robert  Smith  that  it  oould  have 
been  none  other  than  the  father  of  Polly  and  Lizzie.  She  took 
Lizzie  with  her  several  times  to  visit  the  dying  sailor,  and  he 
was  mnoh  interested  in  seeing  the  child  of  his  former  shipmate. 
Poor  little  Lizzie  would  often  read  to  him  out  of  the  Bible 
her  father  had  learned  to  love,  and  was  never  tired  of  asking 
questions  about  him,  and  would  sometimes  say: 

**  PoUy  and  I  used  to  pray  to  God  to  let  us  see  our  fiftther 
again,  but  now  we  must  pray  to  meet  him  in  heaven.** 

Bobert  Smith  did  not  live  many  weeks.  He  had  no  fHends 
living,  and  seemed  to  desire  nothing  further,  now  that  he  knew 
that  ihB  children  of  his  comrade  were  aUve  and  well  oared  for. 
Mrs.  Morris  visited  him  constantly,  and  saw  that  he  wanted  for 
nothing.  Besting  on  Jesus,  he  passed  away  in  peace,  with  the 
words  on  his  lips  of  his  favourite  hymn : 

''Hide  me,  oh,  my  Saviour,  hide. 
Till  the  storm  of'^life  be  past; 
Safe  into  the  haven  guide. 
Oh,  receive  my  eool  at  last" 
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MOTHERLESS  BAIBNS 


Thus  already  bad  mxioh  blessed  fruit  sprang  from  the  patient 
labours  and  earnest  prayers  of  one  young  teacher  in  a  little 
ragged  school,  surely  only  an  earnest  of  further  and  fuller 
blessing  reserved  for  the  day  of  harvest  by  Him  who  has 
promised  that  His  **  word  shall  not  rcturu  unto  Him  void,  but 
shall  accomplish  that  which  He  pleases,  and  prosper  in  the 
thing  whereto  He  sends  it." 


ClUPTKB  Vn. — "  HB  THAT  GOETH  FORTH  AND  WBEPF.TH,  EEARIKG 
PKECIQU8  SEED,  SHALL  DOUBTLESS  COME  AUAIN  WITH  B£- 
JOIOlNoi  BBINQINQ  HIS  SHEAVES  WITH   HIM." 

"Went  ye  not  forth  in  prayer? 

Then  ye  went  not  forth  in  vain. 
The  Sower,  the  Son  of  man  was  there, 

And  His  was  that  precious  grain. 

Ye  may  not  see  the  bud. 
The  first  sweet  sign  of  spring, 
The  first  slow  drops  of  the  quickening  showor 
On  the  dry  hard  ground  tiiat  ring. 

But  the  Harvest  Home  yell  keep, 
The  summer  of  life  yeHl  share ; 
When  they  that  sow  and  they  that  reap 
Bejoioe  together  there." 

It  was  with  feelings  of  deep  joy  and  thankfulness  that 
Susan  Horley  heard  of  the  events  related  in  the  last  chapter. 
Writing  back  to  Daisy,  who  had  sent  her  the  glad  news,  she 
said: 

•*  Deae  Daisy, 

**We  were  all  very  glad  to  have  your  last  letter,  and 
Li;szie*s,  and  to  find  that  you  are  both  so  much  better.  I  need 
not  say  how  thankful  we  all  were,  and  especially  poor  Polly,  at 
hearing  the  particulars  of  her  father's  happy  death.  Though 
she  could  not  help  at  first  sorrowing  that  she  will  never  see 
him  on  earth,  she  feels  it  is  indeed  far  better  to  know  that  he 
is  safe  in  heaven,  and  to  have  the  blessed  hope  of  meeting  him 
there.  How  wonderful  it  was  that  it  should  have  been  brought 
about  in  that  way,  and  through  his  reading  Charlie  Green's 
Bible— the  Bible,  Daisy,  you  and  I  asked  miglit  be  made  the 
means  of  guiding  some  one  else's  feet,  besides  his  own,  into  the 
way  of  pence  I  How  thankful  I  am,  too,  that  one  of  the  dear 
ragged  boys,  and  especially  Charlie,  whom  I  have  thought  of  so 
constantly,  and  have  often  felt  so  anxious  about,  should  have 
been  made  such  a  blessing,  and  enabled  to  witness  for  Jesus  in 
life,  and  to  testify  in  death  that  he  feared  no  evil  because  He 
was  with  him  I 

"lam  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Grey,  dear 
little  Bessie's  stepmother,  is  beginning  to  read  in  earnest  the 
little  Bible  Bessie  loved  so  dearly,  and  we  must  pray  that  she 
too  may  receive  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  a  little  child.  She 
brought  the  twins  last  week,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  send 
them  to  the  school  where  Bessie  learned  the  way  to  heaven,  and 
the  neighbours  say  that  she  is  wonderfully  changed,  and  so 
much  more  gentle  than  she  used  to  be.  She  comes  regularly 
to  the  mothers*  meeting,  and  has  been  at  church  every  Sunday 
evening  for  the  last  two  months.  She  often  says  she  is  cut  to 
the  heart  when  she  thinks  of  poor  little  Bessie's  gentle  ways, 
and  how  hard  she  used  to  be  to  her.  But  I  tell  her  not  io 
grieve  too  much,  for  *the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  deanseth  from 
all  sin,'  and  little  Bessie  is  where  the  angels  rejoice  over  one 
sinner  that  repenteth,  and  where  the  broken  and  contrite  heart 
IB  not  despised.  I  think  God  is  giving  her  this  broken  heart, 
and  perhaps  little  Bessie  is  now,  with  those  other  bright  spirits, 
rejoicing  over  her. 

«  The  dear  little  school  is  prospering ;  Jane  Hardy  is  a  groat 
help,  and,  next  to  Polly,  the  liest  monitress  we  have.  They 
often  go  to  read  to  Mrs.  Grey,  and  she  takes  kindly  to  them  for 
the  love  Uicy  bore  to  little  3ewuc.    It  u  cheering  to  sec  how 


many  dear  children  are  gathering  in,  and  eTerything,  and 
espeoially  the  tokens  for  good  God  has  given  us  lately  so 
strikingly,  seems  to  bid  us  *  not  to  be  weary  in  well-doing,  for  m 
due  season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not' 

'*  In  due  season,  Daisy ;  that  must  mean  in  God's  own  time- 
sooner  or  later — here  or  there,  and  we  in  the  meantime  must 
pray  and  hope,  and  patiently  wait,  while  we  work  on,  till  God 
shall  cidl  us  to  His  own  rest,  and  then,  if  nolF  before  the  due 
time,  the  day  of  harvest  will  come  when,  He  says,  'they  who  sow 
and  they  who  reap  shall  rejoice  together.' 

^  Your  affectionate  sisteiv 

*^SUSA1CM0BLSY." 

Dear,  patient  workers  for  Jesus  in  lowly  vineyards,  such  as 
this,  fuint  not,  neither  be  weary.  Look  up  for  the  grace  that 
is  sufficient  for  all  difficulties  and  all  discouragements,  and 
look  on  by  faith  to  the  day  when  you  shall  see,  what  God  asls 
you  now  perhaps  to  take  on  trust,  that  ^  your  labour  is  not  in 
vain  in  the  Lord." 

In  that  day  you  shall  find  how  the  long  years  of  **  plough- 
ing" were  not  lost,  but  were  most  surely  preparing  the  way 
for  the  precious  seed;  how  every  grain  you  once  scattered 
for  Him,  watezed  by  your  prayers,  and  perhaps  by  your  ttard, 
has  been  guarded  and  watched  over  by  your  Lord,  and  turned 
into  golden  sheaves,  to  be  laid  down  by  you  in  the  day  uf 
harvest  at  llxs  feet,  saying,  **  Not  unto  us,  0  Lord,  not  unto  u^ 
but  unto  Thy  name  be  the  glory,** 


SCmPTUBB  ENIGMA, 

NO.  IV. 

It  yon  should  these  initials  plaoei, 

A  scripture  text  you  then  will  traee; 

Which  will  remove  all  anxious  fear, 

Teaehibg  that  God  is  ever  near; 

And  good  £rom  all  things  He  will  bring 

To  those  that  love  and  serve  their  King.  . 

1.  He  was  the  brother  of  our  blessed  Lord, 
And  wrote  a  portion  of  his  holy  Word. 

2.  Where  David  o*er  the  tribe  of  Judah  rdgned. 
Before  the  holy  city  he  obtained. 

3.  The  honoured  mother  of  the  priestly  line. 
Who  in  Gk)d's  temple  served  in  things  divine. 

4.  A  beast  which  typified  a  power  of  old. 

And  thus,  in  type,  its  conquests  swift  foretold, 

5.  What  mighty  giant  reigned  o'er  Babel's  plain, 
The  ruins  of  whose  cities  yet  remain? 

6.  With  this  the  earliest  miracle  was  wrought. 
And  thus  to  trust  in  God  was  Israel  brought 

7.  Where  was  a  mighty  image  rallied  on  high. 
And  all  were  bid  to  worship  it  or  die? 
The  town  near  which  a  wicked  king  was  shun, 
As  was  foretold  for  his  unrighteous  gain. 
What  was  the  awful  judgment  that  befell 
Those  who  against  God's  prophet  did  rebel? 
What  heavy  metal  on  the  water's  brim 
Did  at  the  prophet's  word  once  lightly  swim? 
The  spot  where  Israel  dwelt  in  Egypt^s  land. 

And  thence  were  brought  by  God's  almighty  hand. 

12.  What  monarch  had  when  sleep  his  eyes  had  sealed 
The  history  of  the  world  to  him  revealed? 

13.  The  land  where  God  his  mighty  wonders  wrought, 
And  Israel's  sons  from  orael  bondage  brought 

14.  Who  ere  the  flood  in  brass  and  iron  wrought, 
Which  shows  how  soon  the  arts  to  man  were  taught  ? 

15.  A  holy  seer  who  urged  the  Jews  to  raise 
A  beauteous  temple  to  their  Maker's  praise. 


^. 


10. 


11 


I.  B.  W, 
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nwtl^Ig    fultgioxTS    ^tr0rtr. 


A  GBIEVOUS  iDfraotion  of  religiouB  liberty  baWng  taken 
-^  place,  some  montlia  ago,  in  Constantinople,  Sir  H.  Layard, 
the  Briti^  Ambasdador,  on  last  Ghhatmaa  Eve  made  a  peremp- 
tory demand  on  the  Porte  for  redress,  milder  forms  of  remon- 
strance, repeatedly  made,  having  been  previously  disregarded. 
The  main  facts  of  the  oaae  are  stated  in  a  letter  from  Constanti- 
nople. We  may  premise  that  the  Rt^v.  Dr.  Koeller,  referred  to  bv 
the  writer,  though  a  German  by  birth,  is,  we  believe,  a  Britiah 
subject,  and  in  the  employ  of  tne  Church  Missionary  Society. 
We  are  told  that  he  '^  has  for  many  years  past  been  translating 
the  Prajer-book  and  other  books  of  a  religious  character,  under 
the  auspises  of  the  Church  Missionary  Sooiety.  So  far  he  has 
been  onmolested,  and  has  gone  on  quietly  in  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way.  Bat  latterly  the  Turks  nave  thought  fit  to  have 
him  watohed,  and  his  footsteps  dogged  everywhere.  They 
bronght  the  thing  to  a  olimaz  by  having  Dr.  Koeller  and 
his  native  helper  arrested  and  taken  to  the  chief  zaptieh,  or 
pulioe-station.  At  the  same  time  all  his  papers  were  seized 
and  kept  by  the  chief  of  the  police,  under  the  pretext  that  tbey 
were  eiupected  of  being  political,  and  tliat  they  must  be  sert 
to  the  Sublime  Forte  for  examimition,  and  only  at  ton  o'clock 
it  night  was  he  allowed  to  return  to  bis  own  home  under  an 
anned  escort,  with  the  order  to  present  himself  again  at  the 

Slice-station  in  Stamboul  whenever  tbey  should  want  him. 
na.  Koeller,  when  her  husband  did  not  return  from  his  work  as 
nsoal  at  sunset,  sent  her  mannservant  to  see  what  was  ihe 
matter ;  and  when  the  servant  got  there  he  was  sailed  too,  and 
the  first  Mrs.  Koeller  saw  of  her  husband  was  when  they  were 
inarched  up  to  the  door  under  a  guard  of  soldiers.  The  poor 
b(9a,  or  tranalator,  who  had  done  nothing  but  correct  Dr. 
Kueller's  translatlonfl,  was  there  and  then  thrown  into  prison 
and  confined  in  a  miserable  dungeon  without  bed  or  fire,  and 
from  thence  he  was  taken  many  days  after  before  a  tribunal  of 
Jinsulmana  (ehiefly  Imaums,  or. priests),  and  oondemneil  to 
death.  Dr.  Koeller  did  all  he  could  to  have  the  poor  man 
liberated,  and  was  horror-struck  when  he  heard  that  he  had 
been  condemned  to  death."  Later  accounts  state  that  the  man's 
life  will  be  apared,  but  that  he  will  be  banished  'from  the 
capital,  if  not  from  TuiJash  soil. 

MoHAHXEDAir  persecution  is  not  confined  to  Turkey.  At  a 
drawing-room  meeting  lately  held  at  Tulse  Hill,  one  of  the 
speakers  was  the  &y,  J.  B.  Ginsburg,  misMonary  from 
Moroeco,  in  connection  with  the  London  Society  for  Promoting 
Christianity  among  the  Jews.  He  said  he  had  been  living  in 
Africa  for  nearly  a  generation.  The  court  of  Morocco  ia  spoken 
of;  but,  in  truth,  it  does  not  exist.  The  Sultan  is  the  governor 
and  the  great  chieftain  of  his  subjects ;  bis  court  is  his  twaddle  ; 
he  is  always  on  horseback,  and  rules  and  kills  as  he  wills. 
His  Council  consists  of  the  governors  of  the  provinces.  Mr. 
Ginaburg's  own  mission  work  was  questioned ;  he  was  asked 
for  his  catechism  to  lav  before  the  Sultan.  He  bad  a  Bible 
handsomely  bound,  and  presented  it  to  the  Sultan,  and  bad 
heard  no  more  of  the  catechism.  The  principles  of  religious 
liberty  are  not  understood.  Public  worship  had,  however,  been 
established  in  connection  with  the  mission,  and  schools 
opened;  many  children  came  from  the  Jews'  quarter,  and 
inqnirers  were  numerous.  The  famine,  which  cut  off  some 
15,000  people  in  a  few  months,  caused  hunger  for  spiritual 
food ;  the  Christian  charity  shown  aroused  the  attention  of  the 
people.  A  Jewish  rabbi  became  a  convert,  having  read  the  Cld 
and  New  Tcst^iment ;  he  professed  hiuiself  a  believer  in  Jesus 
aa  the  true  Meseiah.  Tha  triumph  of  the  gospel  stirred  up 
opposition,  and  the  mission-house  was  surrounded  by  soldiery, 
snd  the  diildren  who  came  to  the  school  were  beaten  and 
unnrifioned  for  twenty-one  days.  He  himself  had  been  confined 
in  nis  own  house,  and  had  come  here  to  report  the  fact,  and  to 
seek  help  from  the  Evaagelical  Alliance. 

We  mentioned  briefly  last  month  (p.  79),  the  meeting  of  an 
unoflBcial  Synod  of  the  French  Reformed  Church.  Its  pro- 
moters were  resolved,  &om  the  first,  to  leave  the  nationalistic 
party  in  the  Church  to  itself,  to  enter  into  no  compromise  with 
it,  and  to  be  no  longer  identified  as  a  church  with  its  extreme 
latitiidinarianiBm.  These  principles  were  not  accepted  by  the 
c  itire  Syuoil  without  considerable  disf^ussion;  but  they  wore 
affirmed  in  substance,  in  a  very  unmistakable  gunner,  by  the 


adoption  of  an  address  to  the  churches,  the  most  important 
features  of  which  we  now  give.  In  this  document  the  Synod 
bedns  by  explaining  its  existence.  Since  tlie  Concordat  of 
1802  the  Protestaute  of  France  had  called  for  their  synods  in 
vain.  At  length,  in  1872  a  General  Synod  was  assembled,  but 
a  large  number  of  oonsistories  refused  to  rally  around  the 
standard  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  Henoe  the  State  opnoses 
a  passive  resistance  to  reiterated  reouests  which  haye  been 
made  for  the  calling  of  another  Synod.  The  members  of  the 
assembly  declare  that  they  remain  steadfast  and  immovable  upon 
this  Confe&iion  of  Faith.  The  address  discusses  the  means  of 
increasing  the  number  of  ministers-Hi  question  of  life  and  death 
to  the  churches,  sixty  of  which  are  now  without  pastors;  and 
appeals  to  Christian  parente  to  cherish,  rather  thnn  stiflo,  the 
youthful  desire  which  may  lead  their  sons  to  become  faithful 
ministers  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  calls  seriously  upon  pastors  who 
are  not  in  aciive  service  to  confide  to  laymen  the  profeaaional 
duties  which  may  be  fulfilled  by  others,  and  to  return  to  pastoral 
duty.  The  address  announces  that  the  Synod  has  decided  upon 
the  opening  of  a  Preparatory  School  of  Divinity,  tho  raising  the 
salary  of  poor  pastord,  and  the  founding  of  a  Central  Fund  to 
meet  various  pressing  needs.  An  urgent  affectionate  appeal  to 
prayer,  holiness  of  life  and  ui;iion,  closes  the  addreas. 

An  interesting  sight  was  witnessed  last  summer  by  travellers 
who  went  from  Lucerne  to  the  St.  Gothard.  '*  Between  Bruunen 
and  Fluelen,"  writes  the  Superintendent  of  the  Bible  Sficiety's 
work  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  "under  the  Axcnatrasae, 
thev  will  have  been  fresh  tunnellings  and  cuttings  swurmiug 
with  Itelians.  From  Fiiielen  to  Amsteg,  tiiey  will  have  fuund 
fewer  works,  but  only  to  find  them  all  the  more,  and  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  between  Amstog  and  Goschenen;  cuttings, 
ravines  spanned,  or  in  procesti  of  being  spanned,  over  by  bridges 
at  giddy  heights,  circular  tunnels  at  sharp  inclines  being  scooped 
out  in  the  bowels  of  the  rocks,  and  all  by  Italian  navvies.  In 
Goschenen,  the  Swiss  mouth  of  the  great  tunnel,  2,500  Italians 
are  employed  day  and  night,  working  in  relays,  at  spells  of 
eight  hours ;  800  men  are  always  in  the  tunnel,  and  l,t>00  men 
always  out  of  it  It  was  indeed  a  sight  to  see  them  going  iu 
and  out,  with  their  grimy  faces,  their  loose  flapping  garmento, 
their  high  water-boots,  and  theur  suspensor  lamps.  A  Dutch 
lady  took  pity  on  these  men,  and,  tlirough  the  Lucerne  deputy 
put  herself  into  correspondence  with  the  friends  in  Basle,  and 
urged  them  not  to  leave  uncultivated  so  fine  a  field  for  Christian 
effort.  '  Cultivation  means  money,'  was  the  reply.  A  cheque 
for  a  large  amount  was  the  Dutoh  lady*s  immediate  answer* 
The  workman  chosen  was  our  colporteur,  Nardini.  And  it  wus 
to  visit  him  and  see  with  my  own  eyes  the  work  he  was  carrying 
on,  thai  I  made  time  for  a  visit  to  Goschenen.  Nardini's  work 
is  not  exclusively  colportage,  but  direct  and  indirect  evangeli- 
zation. The  direct  evangelization  consiste  in  two  Sunday 
services,  and  a  week  evening  service ;  the  indirect  in  a  reading- 
room  open  all  day,  where  journals  and  good  books,  pen  and  ink 
for  writing,  are  accessible,  and  en  a  separate  teble  a  quarto 
Italian  Bible  always  open."  In  connection  with  this  agency 
the  first  public  Protestant  service  for  the  people  of  the  Canton 
of  Uri  was  held  in  Goschenm. 

Spain  has  some  devoted  labourers  at  work  in  different  parts 
of  the  peninsula.  One  of  these,  whose  wide  range  of  experienco 
and  observation  give  weight  to  his  testimony,  writes :  **  From 
what  I  have  seen  while  journeying  in  parts  of  the  centre,  north, 
and  north-east  of  Spain,  and  further  from  what  I  have  heard 
by  correspondence  and  otherwise,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Gospel  leaven  is  quietly  spreading  all  over  the  land.  We  are 
apt  to  forget  that  as  a  rule,  God's  work  in  grace  is  like  God's 
work  in  nature :  the  seed  is  sown,  is  covered  up,  and  in  dark- 
ness and  silence,  unobserved,  it  strikes  root  downwards,  only 
appearing  and  growing  upwards  when  so  rooted.  The  Gospel 
seed,  which  has  been  largely  sown  in  Spain  through  chapi  Is, 
Sunday  and  day-schools,  evangelists,  and  especiaUy  through 
the  wide  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  and  a  very  ^ide  circula- 
tion of  tracts,  is  taking  root,  and  in  due  time  the  fact  will  be 
seen  and  recognised.  Such  being  the  case — I  am  sure  I  may 
be  allowed  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Christian  labonr^rs  uf 
Spain — we  lu  ar  with  pain  and  dL«muy  that  the  funds  of  >onie 
great  Cluibtian ogeuoies  have  so  decreased asio  compel  them 
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to  deoroftse  the  staff  throngli  whioh  excellent  servioe  was  done 
for  the  Savioui's  cause.  Alwve  all  is  this  to  be  deplored  in  the 
case  of  the  oolportenis.  The  real  evangelist  in  Spain  is  the 
godly  colporteur.  A  rednoed  staff  of  colportenn  means  a  re- 
duced area  of  work  all  over  Spain. 

It  would  seem  from  statements  in  some  of  the  American 
journals,  that  an  extraordinary  movement  is  going  on  among 
the  Boman  Gatholics  in  New  York.  It  began  two  years  ago  in 
the  quiet  earnest  work  of  a  converted  priest  named  M'Kamara, 
who  went  about  exposing  the  errors  of  Bomanismand  preaching 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  its  simplicity.  Converts  were  made. 
The  work  grew  wonderfully.  Large  congregations  of  Irish 
assemble  every  Sunday,  and  thousands  go  away  unable  to  find 
admittance.  Other  priests  became  associated  with  Mr. 
M'Namaia,  and  the  movement  has  culminated  in  the  formation 
of  the  "Independent  Catholic  Church;"  and  one  Sunday 
evening,  towards  the  close  of  last  year,  Mr.  M^Namara  was 
consecrated  its  first  bishop.  There  was  an  immense  congrega- 
tion, including  many  Protestant  clergymen.  Goq^l  hymns 
were  sung  to  favourite  Irish  tunes.  A  converted  priest,  the 
Kev.  Mr.  O'Connor  (says  the  New  York  Ohterver),  preached  a 
very  long  discourse,  soundly  evangelical,  intensely  Fiotestant, 
against  the  corruptions  of  Rome;  and  when  he  showed  the 
galling  and  degrading  slavery  in  which  the  souls  of  his  people 
had  been  bound,  and  the  glorious  liberty  into  which  they  had 
been  brought,  the  audience  broke  out  into  plaudits,  unbecoming 
perhaps  the  time,  but  spontaneous  and  irrepressible.  He  tiien 
recounted  the  attempts  to  reform  within  the  Church,  one  of 
them  by  the  learned  Dr.  Pollinger  and  the  Old  Catholics,  and 
another  by  the  eloquent  Hyacinthe,  and  explained  the  cause  of 
their  feilure  as  being  in  their  reluctance  to  sever  themselves 
wholly  from  Borne.  The  present  movement,  he  went  on  to  say, 
began  without  observation;  no  learning  nor  eloquence  had 
steurted  or  advanced  it.  It  had  now  assumed  such  proportions 
that  order  required  the  selection  of  a  leader  or  superintendent, 
a  bishop  or  overseer,  and  no  one  was  more  suitable  than  tide 
man  whom  God  had  honoured  as  the  father  of  this  Reformation. 
Mr.  M'Namara  then  arose  and  responded  to  a  series  of  questions, 
in  which  he  accepted  the  Bible  as  the  only  rule  of  ntith,  and 
containing  all  truth  essential  to  salvation ;  he  renounced  the 
Pope  and  the  whole  hierarohy ;  promised  to  preach  Christ  as 
the  only  way  of  life,  and  to  be  gentle,  sob^,  and  godly  in  the  • 
work  of  the  ministry.  Prayer  was  made  over  him ;  each  of  the 
four  priests  in  succession  had  their  hands  on  his  head;  the 
bread^  and  wine  were  brought  to  him,  and  he  renounced  the' 
doctrine  of  the  mass  and  all  transubsUntiation  as  blasphemy, 
while  he  partook  of  these  elements  of  the  simple  bread  and 
wine,  emblems  of  the  broken  body  and  shed  blood  of  the  Son  of 
God.  The  service  is  described  as  having  been  most  solemn, 
and  the  deepest  interest  pervaded'  the  congregation.  The 
movement  is  asserted  by  competent  witnesses  to  be  genuine, 
and  deserving  of  the  prayerful  sympathy  of  all  Christian  people. 
The  way  in  which  Protestants  are  winning  over  Bomanists  is 
shown,  according  to  an  ^American  journal,  in  the  following 
instances :  Bishop  Wilmer,  of  Louisiana,  during  his  episcopate 
received  400  such  converts,  two  episcopal  parishes  in  New  York 
City  are  formed  entirely  of  thdtai,  and  a  church  at  Rome,  N.Y., 
consisting  of  fifty  families,  came  over  from  Roman  Catholicism 
three  years  ago. 

A  LETTER  from  the  hill  regions  of  Jamaica,  gives  some 
encouraging  facts  as  to  the  progress  of  mission  work  there. 
One  missionary,  after  a  visit  to  England,  has  been  cheered, 
since  his  return  to  his  sphere  of  labour,  by  being  privileged  to 
baptize  no  fewer  than  130  persons,  on  a  profession  of  their 
faith  in  the  Saviour;  and  there  were,  at  the  date  of  his 
writing,  towards  the  dose  of  last  year,  200  more  ready  for 
baptism.  The  numerous  attendance  on  public  worship  is  a 
marked  feature  in  this  mission  field.  Two  large  chapels  are 
crowded,  whenever  they  are  opened  for  religious  services. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  at  a  time  when  Egypt  is 
occupying  so  large  a  part  of  our  attention,  the  mission  com- 
menced by  Miss  Whately  in  behalf  of  the  physical  and 
spiritual  needs  of  its  inhabitants — the  only  one  of  the  kind 
conducted  by  one  of  our  nation — should  surely  have  a  special 
claim  on  British  Christians.  The  work  comprises,  first,  schools 
attended  daily  by  nearly  500  scholars  of  both  sexes  and  various 
ranks  and  nationalities,  a  large  proportion  of  them  Moslems, 
and  all  receiving  a  truly  Scrijstural  and  also  solid  and  practi- 
cally useful  secular  education ;  and  secondly,  a  medical 
mission,  by  means  of  which  multitudes  of  the  sick  poor  are 
daily  ministered  to  both  in  body  and  soul.  The  average 
attendance  is  from  thirty  to  sixty  daily,  and  upwards  of  a 


thousand,  in  the  few  months  of  the  existence  of  this  part  of  the 
work,  have  been  either  cured  or  relieved;  while  the  openiug 
afforded  for  the  teaching  of  the  gospel  is  such  as  could  hardly 
have  been  attained  in  anv  other  way.  But  these  agencies  are 
in  great  and  pressing  need  of  help,  particularly  at  th^  momeni 

SiNOB  the  Archbishop  of  Qondar  died  last  year,  the 
Christian  Churoh  of  Abyssinia  has  been  forlorn  of  a  supreme 
local  authority.  The  Churoh  establishment  of  King  John's 
mountainous  realm  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tb^  Coptic 
Patriareh  resident  in  Alexandria,  who  nominates  the  Primate, 
or  Abuna,  whenever  a  vacanov  arises  in  the  arehiepiscopate. 
As  the  long-protracted  war  between  Egypt  and  Abyssinia 
resulted  in  the  occupation  of  the  Abyssinian  coast  by  the 
Khedive's  foroes,  considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienoed 
by  the  people  in  obtaining  admission  to  their  oount^  for  the 
deceased  Arehbishop's  successor.  The  Egyptian  authorities 
invariably  refused  him  permission  to  land.  It  appears,  hov- 
ever,  that  a  few  weeks  ago  the  new  Archbishop  managed  to 
evade  tlie  watchfulness  of  the  Egyptian  officials  by  assuming 
the  disgulBc  of  a  smith,  in  which  character  he  arrived  at  an 
Abvssinian  port  as  a  steerage  passenger  in  a  coasting  vessel, 
and  got  safely  ashore.  By  aid  of  certain  Coptic  Christians,  he 
was  promptiy  smuggled  through  the  Egyptian  lines,  and  has 
since  been  installed  in  office. 

Tbb  Rev.  John  Lowe,  f.r.o.s.b..  Superintendent  of.  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  Missionary  Society's  Training  liistitution 
(56,  Georgensquare),  has  issued  a  statement  setting  forth  the 
objects  and  operations  of  that  Society.  It  appears  tSiat  suitable 
lady  candidates  from  the  various  missionary  societies,  besides 
gaining  a  practical  knowledge  of  medico-evangelistio  work, 
have  the  privilege  of  six  months  residence  in  the  Edinbuigh 
Boyal  Infirmary,  where  they  have  excelleot  opportunities  of 
becoming  well  acquainted  with  hospital  nursing,  and  receive 
systematic  teaching  in  various  departments.  Ailer  this  the 
ladies  prosecute  uieir  studies  in  the  Livingstone  Medical 
Missionary  Training  Institution  two  years  or  two  yean  and  a 
half.  Two  days  a  week  they  attend  for  an  hour  each  day  the 
Eye  Dispensary.  Throughout  their  entire  course  they  are 
taught  separately,  and  receive  their  training  and  medical  eda- 
cation  free,  the  only  outlay  they  or  the  Society  that  sends  them 
have  to  meet  being  their  own  board  and  personal  expenses. 

Thb  central  premises  of  the  Toung  Women's  Christian 
Association,  Great  Portland  Street,  being  no  longer  avail- 
able, the  headquarters  of  the  institution  have  been  removed  to 
17,  Old  Cavendish  Street,  where  new  and  much  more  suitable 
rooms  have  been  secured.  The  object  of  this  association, 
which  was  founded  about  twenty-three  years  ago,  is  to  form  a 
link  between  young  women  of  all  classes  of  society,  and,  hj 
uniting  them  in  friendly  sympathy,  to  promote  their  moral  and 
spiritual  welfare.  The  new  premises  were  formally  opened  by 
Lord  Ednnaird,  and  a  very  well-attended  meeting  for  prayer 
and  praise  was  held  in  connection  with  the  event.  About  four 
hundred  young  women  were  afterwards  entertained  at  tea. 

In  consequence  of  the  overheating  of  the  wanning  apparatus, 
the  City  Koad  Wcsleyan  Chapel  was,  on  a  recent  Sunday 
morning,  much  injured  by  fire,  and  in  extreme  peril  of  complete 
destruction.  The  ^  Morning  Chapel "  adjoining,  was  actually 
consumed.  These  buildings  were  erected  by  John  Wesley 
himself^  a  century  ago,  and  have  been  long  regarded  as  the 
historic  centre  of  the  world-embracing  MetSodi^  evangelian. 
John  Wesley's  pulpit,  and  the  chair  which  he  was  wont  to 
occupy  when  transacting  the  business  of  the  chapel,  were 
preserved.    The  losses  are  covered  by  adequate  insurance. 

Thx  Bight  Bev.  John  Sutton  Utterton,  Bishop  Suffi^gan  of 
Guildford,  and  Arohdeacon  of  Surrey,  expired  with  awful 
suddenness  on  Sunday,  December  21st,  at  All  Saints  Church, 
Byde,  where,  but  a  few  minutes  before,  he  had  concluded  an 
impressive  sermon  from  Matt  xxv.  24,  '*  Then  he  which  had 
received  the  one  talent  Cftme."  The  sermon  over,  he  read  the 
prayer  for  the  Church  Militant  at  the  Communion  Table,  and 
then  knelt  down  for  silent  devotion,  during  the  withdrawal  of 
the  general  congregation,  before  the  intended  adminiatration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  had  been  thus  engaged  scarcely  two 
or  tiiree  seconds,  when  he  fell  forward,  and  within  five  minutes 
it  was  known  that  the  soul  had  quitted  its  mortal  tenement. 
The  Bishop*s  laborious  and  devoted  career  had  earned  for  him 
deep  and  widespread  respect.  His  age  was  sixty-five.  Two 
ex-presidents  of  the  Wesl^yan  Methodist  Conference  hatve  also 
been  removed  by  deathr-the  Bev.  John  Bedford,  and  the  Bev. 
John  Battenbury.    Both  were  about  threescore  and  ten. 
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MARTHA'S  VINEYARD. 

BT  THE  LATI  FRAKGW  BROWNE. 
CHAPTER   V. 

MARTHA'S    VINEYARD    and    the    adjoining 
islands  were  at  rest  and  peace,  but  rumours 
of  strife  and  disaster  came  from  the  mainland. 

The  disciplined  troops  ^vhich  General  Braddock 
had  brought    -with  him  frorq  the  old  country,  and 
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relied  upon  for  teaching  the  American  colonists  the 
arts  of  regular  warfare,  had  been  signally  defeated 
in  their  first  battle,  rather  by  the  wilderness  into 
which  they  were  incautiously  led,  and  its  savage 
occupants,  than  the  opposing  troops  of  France. 
Dispirited  by  the  fall  of  their  leader,  and  dispersed 
in  every  direction,  lost  in  the  wilds  and  destroyed 
by  Indian  ambuscades,  that  army  could  not  bo 
reassembled;  the  entire  defence  of  the  British 
possessions    in    America    was    left  to    the  native 
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militia,  under  disadvantages  which  must  have 
taxed  their  courage  and  endurance  to  the  utmost 
The  genius  and  fortunes  of  Montcalm  made  the 
flag  of  France  everywhere  triumphant  on  the  north 
and  west;  all  along  the  English  fi-ontier,  one 
garrison  fell  after  another,  and  the  red  race,  ever 
ready  to  fight  out  the  white  man's  quarrels  with 
their  own,  tiibe  after  tribe  took  up  the  hatchet, 
and  carried  on  the  war  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  Mib^sisbippi,  in  their  ubual  mei^oiless  and  destruo- 
tive  fashion. 

There  was  no  fear  in  the  Vineyard;  its  insular 
situation  was  far  removed  from  the  scenes  of  war, 
which  were  at  that  time  confined  to  the  continent, 
everywhere  north  of  the  West  Indies;  and  an 
English  fleet  cruising  in  the  adjacent  waters  to 
intercept  French  store  and  transport  ships  on  their 
passage  to  Canada,  prevented  the  probable  in- 
cursions of  privateers.  Only  in  the  house  of  the 
Mayhews  was  there  anxiety,  and  fear  also,  not  for 
thoKO  within  the  walls,  but  for  the  absent.  The 
diminished  household  now  consisted  of  Mrs.  May  hew, 
her  daughter  Marian,  the  two  advanced  maids,  and 
the  indispensable  Zac.  The  colonel  had  gone  to 
look  after  Briar  Wood  estate  in  the  west  of  New 
York,  then  almost  a  primeval  wilderness,  and  Mark 
liad  made  his  way  to  a  college  in  Connecticut,  famous 
throughout  New  England  for  sound  divinity.  Good 
news  had  come  from  them  both,  but  every  t^le  of 
Indian  raids  or  French  successes  in  those  quarters 
struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  family.  News  and 
business,  too,  were  slow-moving  things  at  the  period, 
yet  at  length,  as  winter  was  creeping  on  the  autumn, 
a  letter  was  received  from  the  colonel  saying  that 
his  claims  to  the  property  were  made  good;  but 
owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  wild  country, 
and  the  near  approach  of  French  and  Indian  troops, 
he  had  determined  to  leave  without  taking  posses- 
sion of  it  for  the  present,  and  come  down  the 
Hudson  with  a  company  of  traders  to  New  York, 
from  whence  he  hoped  to  get  a  passage  to  the 
Vineyard  in  the  good  ship  '*  Queen  of  the  Seas," 
which  was  expected  to  sail  on  a  circuit  of  the  New 
England  ports,  early  in  the  following  month. 

The  Puritan  family  thought  it  an  answer  to 
their  morning  and  evening  prayera  for  the  safe 
arrival  of  the  husband  and  father,  when  intelligence 
reached  them  one  morning,  that  the  '*  Queen  of  the 
Se€ts  "  had  entered  the  Sound,  and  might  be  shortly 
in  the  harbour,  if  the  wind  and  tide,  which  were 
then  contrary,  should  change  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  In  these  days  of  steam  travelling,  we  can 
form  little  idea  of  the  mighty  powers  of  wind  and 
tide  over  the  movements  of  our  ancestors ;  they  did 
not  befriend  the  "  Queen  of  the  Seas."  When  Zac 
went  down  to  enquire  at  the  close  of  the  shortening 
day,  the  harbour-master  told  him  that  both  were  on 
the  turn,  there  was  every  probability  of  a  clear 
night,  and  that  the  vessel  would  probably  cast  anchor 
about  twelve,  and  land  her  passengers  immediately, 
having  little  time  to  spire  at  every  port:  so  he 
would  advise  somebody  to  sit  up  for  the  colonel. 
*^  I  will  sit,"  said  Marian,  as  she  saw  the  tired  look 
with  which  the  two  maids  sat  down  to  supper,  after 
a  hard  day's  work  on  the  household  linen,  and  the 
M  eary  step  with  which  poor  Zao  ciime  home  from 
the  harbour.  "  I  will  sit  alone,  niDthor,  and  ws^e 
you  up  when  he  comes ;  you  will  all  have  your  fii-st 
>lcep  by  that  time." 


Marian  was  famous  in  the  family  as  a  good  night 
watcher,  they  knew  she  would  not  keep  the  colonel 
knocking ;  and  as  sleep  had  unusual  attractions  fur 
the  rest  that  night,  tliey  retired  at  their  customary 
hour,  and  left  the  duty  to  her. 

It  was  rare  to  see  light  gleaming  through  the 
parlour  shutters  of  that  regular  house  when  the 
neighbourhood  had  been  dark  and  Kilent  for  hours. 
Marian  sat  there  reading.  The  house  clock  warned 
for  twelve,  when  her  ear  caught  the  sound  of  coming 
steps,  apparently  those  of  a  company,  not  from  the 
direction  of  the  town  and  harbour,  but  that  of  the 
lonely  bay  beyond  the  house. 

Marian  laid  down  her  book  and  listened.  The 
many  steps  ceased,  but  a  solitary  foot  seemed  to 
cross  the  meadow  outside  ;  she  knew  the  outer  gate 
had  been  left  on  the  latch,  and  the  next  moment 
the]*e  was  a  low  quick  tap  at  the  house  door — it  must 
be  her  father,  though  unlike  his  manner — the  girl 
flew  to  open  it,  and  bad  almost  said,  **  Dear  father, 
welcome  home,"  when  she  perceived  with  amaze- 
ment that  no  one  was  there.  Not  knowing  whiit  to 
think,  Marian  stepped  out ;  the  night  was  clear  and 
fine ;  it  seemed  to  her  there  was  a  footfall  somowheio- 
about  the  house :  would  her  father  play  at  hide  and 
seek  in  that  fashion  ?  Curiosity  overcanio  every  other 
feeling;  she  hastily  followed  the  direction  of  the 
sound  to  almost  the  other  side  of  the  meadow,  wIru 
a  gleam  of  light  and  a  human  figure  suddenly  i\tn5 
before  her,  and  there  on  the  path  as  if  to  bar  her 
return,  stood  the  dark  fis))erman  with  a  small  but 
brightly-burning  lantern  in  his  hand. 

*'  Madam,"  he  said,  speaking  low,  but  bowing 
with  as  much  courtesy  as  if  it  had  been  the  Irouil 
noon  day,  "  you  will  excuse  my  mode  of  proceeding 
when  you  know  my  errand ;  I  feared  you  mij»ht  not 
be  bitting  up  alone,  and  the  communication  I  huvo 
in  charge  should  be  made  only  to  yourself.  Are  the 
rest  of  the  family  asleep  ?  " 

*'  I  can  wake  them,  said  Marian,  a  sudden  sus- 
picion creeping  over  her ;  "  they  may  not  be  sound 
asleep,  either,  for  we  expect  my  father  home  every 
minute." 

"  You  will  not  see  him  home  to  night,"  said  tho 
fisherman  quietly ;  "  but  this  is  for  your  own  jK-ru- 
sal,"  and  he  held  up  a  soiled  letter,  on  which  Murian 
could  see  her  own  name  in  the  strongly- ma  iked 
handwriting  of  Captain  FitzOrmond,  with  vxhieli 
the  reports  copied  out  beside  her  embroidery  iriiii.o 
had  made  her  familar. 

The  girl  was  young,  and  had  never  forgotten  thi 
dashing  cavalry  officer  whom  she  had  been  required 
to  discard  from  fancy  and  memory.  Without  a 
thought  except  to  learn  something  of  him  she  tcKjk 
and  opened  the  letter,  while  the  fisherman,  savin;;, 
"  Let  me  be  your  taper-bearer,"  held  up  Lis  bi  ilUunt 
lamp,  and  Marian  read  : 

"  My  dear  Miss  Mayitew, 

"Tardon  me  for  addressing  you  this  fiist  and  last 
time,  against  the  wish  of  your  parents,  it  may  be 
against  your  own,  but  I  cannot  go  from  liJ'e  in  this 
fearful  manner  without  letting  you  know  my  fnte. 
Marian,  I  am  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  (rue! 
ChixJi)eways.  I  defended  as  best  I  oould  a  block- 
house in  which  I  and  some  of  my  poor  comrades 
had  taken  jefuge  from  a  midnight  storm  iu  Brad- 
dock's  retreat ;  they  surrounded  the  place  and  iiiti- 
mately  forced  it,  tor  numbers  ^ill  do  any  thin  ir,  but 
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a  good  many  lie  round  it  to  yell  and  scalp  no  more. 
They  did  not  leave  a  living  man  of  our  company  but 
myself,  whom  they  have  reserved  in  their  camp  to 
bum  alive  to-morrow.  Out  of  your  charity  pray  for 
me,  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  suffer  with  courage 
ami  constancy,  becoming  an  Englishman  and  a 
(.'hristian,  and  especially  pray  that  God  will  bo 
Twerciful  to  me  a  sinner,  for  oh,  Marian,  I  have  not 
remembered  my  Maker  as  I  should  have  done,  or  it 
might  be  better  with  me  now.  A  French  fisherman 
from  Canada  has  promised  to  deliver  this  into  your 
own  hands.  Farewell,  and  God  bless  you  for  ever 
more,  th«  only  woman  I  ever  loved. 

•*  Clarence  FitzOrmond.'* 

The  fearfiil  intelligenoe  came  on  Marian  like  a 
shock ;  she  turned  white  as  ashes  and  would  have 
staggered  but  the  fisherman  threw  his  sinewy  arm 
round  her,  and  said  as  he  drew  her  a  few  steps 
towards  the  meadow-gate,  *'  Listen,  madam :  it  is  in 
jour  power  to  save  Captain  FitzOrmond." 

"How?"  said  Marian, unable  to  think  of  anything 
bnt  the  desperate  case,  yet  endeavouring  to  niov© 
awav  from  him,  while  the  fisherman  kept  fast  liis 
hold". 

"My  boat  is  ou  the  beach  where  I  first  saw  you  ; 
my  good  ship,  the  swiftest  sailer  on  the  Atlantic,  is 
anchored  under  the  lee  of  one  of  the  Elizabeth 
Wands.  Besides  my  trusty  crew,  there  is  ou  board 
of  it  Father  Jerome  Le  Noir,  the  renowned  Jesuit 
missionary ;  for  I  •  am  a  Catholic.  Yes,  madam, 
the  old  relisjion  is  the  only  tie  I  have  to  heaven 
now,  but  whatever  my  past  life  may  have  been,  it 
will  be  good  and  honest  for  the  future,  if  you 
become  my  wife.  I  have  a  fair  estate  in  the 
isle  of  St.  Martinique,  the  paradise  of  the  West 
Indies ;  I  am  well  bom  and  nobly  connected,  and 
y(>nr  friends  will  be  leconciled  to  the  match,  when 
they  come  to  hear  of  all  its  bearings.  Madam,  you 
can  save  not  only  Captain  FitzOrmond  this  night, 
but  me  also  from  misery  and  worse  than  death.  But 
decide  quickly,  for  time  presses." 

Marian  Mayhew  had  little  knowledge  of  the 
world,  but  the  moral  instinct  that  warns  all  honest 
natures  against  deceit,  and  the  repulsion  awakened 
bv  the  reference  to  the  false  religion  slio  had  early 
learned  to  abhor,  made  her,  even  in  the  confusion  of 
the  moment,  suspect  the  fisherman.  A  discrepancy 
which  escaped  his  cunning,  occurred  to  her  simple 
mind  with  a  hope  that  the  letter,  thouj!;h  in  the 
CHptain's  handwriting,  might  somehow  be  found 
untrue. 

"How  is  it  possible  to  save  him  before  to-mor- 
row?" she  said ;  "  where  is  the  Indian  camp  ?" 

"I  know  where  it  is,"  said  the  fishemian,  in  a 
tone  of  high  decision,  "and  he  can  be  saved.  A 
signal  from  me,  wafted  to  the  opposite  shore  by  an 
Acadian  runner,  who  would  think  little  of  swim- 
ming the  Sound,  will  make  him  a  free  man  before 
Bunrige." 

**  If  you  can  do  that,"  said  Marian,  **  for  the  sake 
of  Christian  charity,  and  your  own  soul's  welfare, 
you  will  surely  release  the  unfortunate  man  witiiont 
exacting  any  condition." 

At  that  momcmt  Marian  made  one  desperate 
effort  to  free  herself  from  his  grasp,  and  almost 
sacceeded ;  but  the  strong  arm  drew  her  back  again, 
and  still  nearer  te  the  gate,  when  a  yet  stronger 
faoi  pushed,  or  rather  hurled,  the  fisherman  away, 


and  an  Indian  warrior,  of  stately  height  and  fully 
armed,  stepped  in  between  them. 

"He  who  lays  rude  hands  on  the  daughter  of 
Mehoose,  is  an  enemy  to  the  son  of  Canemus^  and 
the  whole  Ohippeway  raoe,  for  just  and  faithful 
have  the  Mehoose  been  to  Indians,  since  the  far-off 
days  of  our  fathers,"  cried  the  brave;  and  Marian 
caught  the  sound  of  an  answering  imprecation  in 
the  fishennan's  voice,  but  when  she  looked  round  he 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  a  number  of  dusky 
figures  whom  she  knew  to  be  Indians,  were  silently 
trooping  in  at  the  meadow  gate. 

"  Thanks,  noble  warrior,"  she  said,  recovering  her- 
self, for  the  captain's  danger  was  still  uppern^st  in 
her  mind ;  "  are  you  the  chief  of  the  great  Cnippe- 
way  tribe." 

"  I  am  the  son  of  their  chief;  my  name  is  Wioomie, 
and  my  deeds  are  not  unknown  in  the  war  path," 
said  the  Indian. 

"  Then,  brave  Wicomie,  is  it  true  that  your  tribe 
have  taken  captive,  and  mean  to  bum  a  friend  of 
Mehoose  V"  Marian  put  the  case  in  that  convenient 
furm,  agitated  as  she  was. 

"  We  did  not  know  that  he  was  a  friend  of 
Mehoose  till  the  French  chief  Montcalm,  who  is 
our  brother,  sent  to  us  saying,  '  Give  me  the  life  of 
the  English  captain,  for  he  is  a  valiant  brave,  and 
showed  much  kindness  to  some  of  our  people  who 
were  his  captives ;  pioreover,  he  is  a  friend  of  the 
Christian  chief  who  rules  the  Vineyard.'  Then  I 
said,  'Good,'  and  my  father  agreed;  so  did  our 
warriors,  and  the  Englishman  went  away  with 
Montcalm's  messenger." 

"Does  the  fisherman  know  that?"  enquired 
Marian. 

"  He  is  no  fisherman,"  said  the  Indian  in  a  tone 
of  contempt ;  "  he  wears  these  garments  to  cheat  the 
English,  because  their  great  ships  are  now  about 
the  islands ;  his  name  is  La  Forte,  and  he  is  a  captain 
of  sea  pirates ;  but  he  comes  here  secretly,  may  be 
to  steal  away  Mehoose's  daughter.  Why  is  she  out 
of  doors  between  midnight  and  morning  ?  " 

Marian's  cheek  burned  at  the  insinuation,  but  nhe 
answered  his  question  honestly,  "  I  was  sitting  up 
in  our  parlour  waiting  for  my  father,  who  is 
expected  to  come  into  the  harbour  very  late  by  the 
*  Queen  of  the  Seas.*  I  thought  it  was  he  when  that 
man  knocked,  and  tempted  me  out  of  the  house  with 
that  terrible  letter  from  our  friend  the  captain. 
Oh !  noble  warrior,  it  was  a  wicked  deed." 

"  He  saw  the  Englishman  go  safely  away  the  day 
before  yesterday,  and  made  a  pretence  of  burning 
his  letter  in  the  watchfire.  It  is  the  white  man's  way 
to  deceive  women ;  the  Indian  deceives  his  enemy, 
when  he  means  to  lay  an  ambuscade  and  take 
scalps." 

Wicomie  paused  for  a  minute,  and  then  s  lid  in  a 
tone  that  was  almost  tender,  as  he  drew  nearer 
Marian's  side,  "  Does  the  eye  of  Mehoose'  daughter 
brighten  when  it  rests  on  the  English  captain  ?  If 
so,  Wicomie  will  be  the  Englishman's  friend,  for  he 
knows  the  power  of  love ;  it  makes  Wicomie  sit  alone 
dreaming  of  a  Caraco  giri,  when  the  warriors  gathei 
to  the  evening  sport,  and  kinsmen  feast  in  his 
father's  wigwam.  Woman,  of  the  pale  face,"  he 
cried  the  next  moment  in  angry  haste,  "tell  me 
where  is  Orisa  ?" 

"  Noble  warrior,  I  know  not  any  sucn  name  in 
this  (j^uarter,"  said  Marian, 
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"  Your  brotber  does,"  answered  the  Indian ;  "  tell 
him  Wicomie  has  death  for  the  man  who  steals  away 
the  heart  of  his  promised  bride." 

"My  brother  would  steal  no  man's  bride,"  said 
Marian,  waking  up  to  the  real  state  of  the  case ;  **  he 
is  a  servant  of  the  Christian's  God,  and  a  teacher 
of  his  commandments." 

"  So  you  say,"  said  the  Indian,  doggedly ;  "  but  he 
has  been  in  the  Caraco  country  many  times,  stealing 
away  the  heart  of  Orisa,  whom  her  father  promised 
to  nj©  three  snmmers  ago.  The  pawaw  heard  it  when 
ho  talked  with  the  spirits  in  the  forest,  and  now 
when  I  go  to  rejoice  at  my  maniage-feast,  she  has 
gone  away  from  the  land,  and  her  father  cannot  find 
her.  It  is  beneath  the  descendant  of  a  hundred 
chiefs,  whose  fathers  ruled  from  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  before  a  man  of  France 
or  England  set  foot  upon  the  soil,  it  is  beneath  my 
own  great  deeds  in  war  and  hunting,  to  press  any 
woman  to  be  my  wife ;  a  place  in  my  lodge  is  too 
great  an  honour  for  the  daughter  of  Pocanus,  and 
yet  she  flies  from  me,  because  of  your  brother." 

**  Not  because  of  him,  noble  brave ;  my  brother 
has  no  love  aflEairs." 

"I  saw  them  together  in  the  forest,  woman," 
cried  the  Indian  impatiently,  as  if  it  were  a  com- 
promise of  his  dignity  to  reason  so  long  with  one  of 
the  inferior  sex. 

"  Well,  ask  your  uncle  Hiacoomes,"  said  Marian ; 
**  he  will  say  what  manner  of  man  my  brother  is." 

"My  uncle's  a  squaw;  he  was  bom  an  Indian 
sachem,  but  the  Christians  have  made  him  a  squaw ; 
they  turn  warriors  to  women,  with  their  talk  about 
cultivating  the  fields  and  forgiving  enemies.  If  it 
be  so  with  your  brother,  let  him  take  the  charm  off 
Orisa's  heart ;  our  pawaws  cannot  do  it.  Take  notice, 
I  do  not  want  the  girl;  many  a  great  chiefs 
daughter  would  be  proud  to  wed  Wicomie,  but  I 
want  to  know  why  she  flies  from  me.  Daughter  of 
MehooBe,  your  brother  with  his  book  and  his  preach- 
ing would  be  no  such  husband  for  an  Indian  maid. 
How  could  he  bring  her  home  the  sweet  young 
venison,  when  game  grows  scarce  in  the  forest,  or 
the  strings  of  scalps  to  ornament  her  lodge  that  I 
can  reckon  ?  Tell  him  this ;  if  he  is  ^ise  he  will  be 
counselled,  and  I  will  be  a  friend  to  your  English 
captain,  and  your  father's  house." 

For  all  his  savage  pride  and  ideas  of  masculine 
supremacy,  the  Indian  warrior  was  as  much  a  bonds- 
man to  the  daughter  of  Pocanus,  as  the  most  devoted 
lover  among  the  pale  faces  could  be  to  his  fair 
enslaver.  According  to  the  unwritten  laws  of  the 
red  race,  the  father  s  promise  gave  him  a  right  to 
the  lady,  whatever  her  own  opinion  on  the  subject 
might  be ;  unquestioning  obedience  is  generally  the 
practice  of  the  Indian  woman,  but  Orisa  adopted  the 
unusual  expedient  of  taking  a  swift  and  secret 
flight  before  her  intended  bridegroom  could  make 
his  appearance,  for  Indian  life  has  etiquettes  of  its 
own.  Her  place  of  refuge  was  afterwards  known  to 
be  the  hut  of  an  old  squaw,  on  one  of  the  smallest 
of  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  accessible  from  the  Caraco 
csountry  by  a  sort  of  light  canoe,  which  every 
Indian  girl  can  paddle  and  steer.  There  the  shelter 
•was  safe,  for  the  squaw,  a  distant  relative  on  her 
mother's  side,  lived  alone  catching  blue  fish,  and 
cherishing  hatred  to  Wiconiie  and  his  father, 
because  the  latter  had  married  the  sister  of  Hiacoomes 
instead  of  herself  twenty-seven  years  before. 


It  is  a  universal  custom  among  the  Indian  tribes, 
that  every  young  man  on  reaching  what  is  con- 
sidered his  majority  retires  into  the  deepest  shades 
of  some  gloomy  forest,  sufEiciently  remote  from  his 
kindred  and  neighbourhood,  to  spend  a  certain  time 
in  mysterious  ceremonies  and  consultation  with  the 
pawaws.  That  order  of  men,  a  singular  combinatioa 
of  priest  and  sorcerer,  ai*e  yet  found  and  feared  in 
every  division  of  the  red  race,  unenlightened  by 
Christianity.  They  existed  nowhere  in  the  Vineyard 
but  the  Caraco  country  at  the  time;  there  their 
authority  was  fast  waning  before  the  ffospel  which 
Mark  Mayhew  preached,  and  they  endeavoured  to 
stir  up  the  disappointed  lover,  the  angry  father,  and 
the  whole  tribe  of  Caracoes,  by  charging  the  motiTe 
of  Orisa's  flight  on  him. 

The  spirits,  the  rattlesnakes,  and  other  trusty 
friends  of  theirs,  had  given  information  concerning 
the  charms,  spells,  and  incantations  he  employed  to 
win  away  the  young  girl's  heart  from  her  affianced 
Chippeway,  and  as  tiiese  tales  are  undoubtingly 
believed  in  by  the  forest  people,  Wicomie  found  a 
dangerous  rival  in  the  young  missionair,  espeoiaUy 
after  he  had  seen,  from  his  own  place  of  mysteriotu 
concealment,  Orisa  conversing  with  him  on  the  day 
that  Mark  passed  homeward  through  the  forest 

The  proper  course  for  a  distinguished  warrior 
under  these  circumstances,  whether  he  could  con- 
veniently tomahawk  the  invader  of  his  rights  or  not, 
was  to  appear  indifferent.  It  was  allowed  on  ail 
hands  that  Wicomie's  deportment  on  the  occasion 
was  perfect,  but  accompanied  by  a  band  of  those 
trusty  friends  on  whom  young  chie&  of  name  and 
fame  can  reckon  in  all  the  emergencies  of  love  or 
war,  he  secretly  searched  the  Vineyard  for  trace  or 
tidings  of  Orisa's  whereabouts,  and  thus  reached  the 
home  of  the  Mayhews  in  time  to  save  Marian  from 
the  snare  laid  for  her. 

His  search  was  in  vain,  but  Wicomie  could  not 
seem  disappointed.  "Noble  brave,"  said  Marian, 
in  reply  to  the  confidential  talk  in  which  he  bad 
indulged  while  his  friends  with  native  courtesy 
retired  out  of  hearing,  "  I  will  never  forget  your 
generous  interference  on  my  behalf  this  night.  If 
I  knew  aught  of  Orisa  you  should  know  it  also.  I 
will  tell  my  brother  on  the  first  opportunity  all 
you  have  said  to  me ;  but  be  sure  he  nas  practised 
no  spell  on  the  heart  of  the  chief  s'daughter." 

"  Oh,  he  may  have  the  woman,"  said  Wicomie,  in 
a  tone  of  careless  scorn;  "I  care  not  for  her;  the 
Mingo  chief  who  leads  forth  five  hundred  warriors, 
and  owns  hunting-ground  that  meets  the  sunset  has 
promised  me  his  eldest  daughter ;  she  is  fairer  than 
Orisa,  and  can  sew  as  well  as  a  white  woman ;  that's 
the  wife  for  Wicomie.  But,  daughter  of  Mehoose, 
retire  and  bar  up  the  door  of  your  father's  house, 
for  I  and  my  people  go  from  this  place,  and  evil 
things  come  abroad  in  the  night" 

He  moved  from  her  side  at  the  same  moment ;  the 
next  she  heard  through  the  darkness  was  the  depart- 
ing steps  of  the  band,  as  light  and  rapid  as  the  fall  of 
early  rain.  With  as  much  silence  and  celerity  Marian 
retired  into  the  house  and  barred  the  outer  door.  The 
distance  across  the  meadow  had  spared  the  inhabi- 
tants any  disturbance;  they  still  slept  on,  though 
the  night  was  far  spent,  but,  worn  out  in  mind  and 
body,  Marian  uttered  a  brief  but  fervent  thanks- 
giving for  her  own  providential  preservation,  laid 

herself  down,  aiid  was  soon  fast  asleep. 
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I. 


THE  FOUNDRY. 


THE  annoancement  on  Monday,  December  8th,  that 
on  the  previous  day  City  Hoad  Chapel  had 
been  devastated  by  fire,  excited  an  interest  which 
passed  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Methodism.  The 
building  was,  as  remarked  in  the  "  Daily  News,"  "  the 
first  permanent  home  of  a  movement  which  has 
bad  so  vast  an  influence  on  the  English  race ;"  and 
therefore  eveiy  Englishman  must  wish  to  know 
something  of  that  which  is  thus  closely  connected 
with  our  national  history.  Its  importance  depended 
not  at  all  on  its  architectural  character,  but  entirely 
on  its  religious  significancy.  "It  was  a  barn-like 
btructure,  built  in  the  usual  style  of  Nonconfor- 
mist chapels  during  the  reip^ns  of  the  Georges,  im- 
proved and  modernized  a  few  years  since,  when 
the  freehold  of  the  building  and  the  burial  ground 
around  it  was  bought  by  general  subscriptions.  It 
^vas  regarded  as  a  sort  of  mother  church  by  all  the 
ecclesiastical  bodies  into  which  original  Wesleyanism 
has  grown,"  but  the  sentiment  of  filiation  was,  of 
conrse,  strongest  in  the  bosoms  of  those  who  adhere 
to  the  Conference  as  established  by  John  Wesley. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  edifice  was  a  wild  sort 
of  place  down  to  the  seventeenth  century,  full  of 
ditches  intersecting  a  marshy  soil ;  a  fen  and  moor 
giving  names  to  the  locality,  the  former  as  well  as 
the  latter,  still  appearing  in  the  appellation  of  Moor- 
fields  and  Finsbury.  In  what  came  to  be  called 
\ViDdmill  Street,  which  significantly  points  to  the 
primitive  nature  of  the  district,  there  were  remains 
of  a  building  in  the  year  1739,  called  the  Foundry, 
from  its  having  been  employed  for  the  casting  of 
cannons,  a  circumstance  which  reminds  us  of  its  con- 
tiguity to  what  is  still  recognized  as  the  Artillery 
Ground.  These  premises,  containing  '*  a  vast  uncouth 
heap  of  ruins,"  were  purchased  by  John  Wesley  for 
the  sum  of  11 5Z.,.  and  by  means  of  rough  patchwork 
and  rude  additions,  were  transformed  into  a  chapel 
and  dwelling-house,  having  a  room  for  divine 
worship,  and  very  homely  apai-tments  for  the  accom- 


modation of  preachers.  A  bell  in  a  little  belfry  was 
ining  every  morning  for  a  ^vq  o'clock  public  service, 
and  every  evening  for  family  prayer.  Fifteen 
hundred  people  could  stand  on  a  pewless  floor,  1o 
hear  a  sermon,  whilst  a  dozen  benches,  with  back 
rails,  were  reserved  for  the  good  women  who 
attended.  "Here  he  comes,"  was  a  low  whisper 
which  sometimes  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
eminent  evangelist,  as  in  clerical  robes  he  ap- 
proached the  humble  desk,  where  after  extempore 
prayer,  he  would  deliver  a  characteristic  discourse, 
short,  plain,  pithy,  informing  the  understanding, 
penetrating  the  heart.  Witliin  this  humble  structure 
the  first  conference  was  held  in  1744,  no  one  think- 
ing then  that  the  organisation  was  destined  to  exceed 
iii  real  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  power  the  ancient 
Convocation  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
Foundry  was  the  cradle  of  Methodism.  City  Bead 
Chapel  was  a  sort  of  infant  school,  where  the  newly- 
born  body  learned  some  of  its  earliest  lessens,  and 
performed  some  of  its  earliest  exercises. 

City  Hoad  was  a  thoroughfare  projected  and  formed 
by  private  enterprise,  and  opened  to  the  public  in 
1761.  Seventeen  years  afterwards,  the  neighbour- 
hood retaining  a  rural  appearance.  City  Eoad  Chapel 
was  built.  The  Methodists  had  increased,  a  larger 
place  of  worship  than  the  Foundry  became  absolutely 
necessary,  and  indeed  the  old  building  was  about 
to  be  pulled  down;  so  Wesley  and  his  followers 
migrated  from  Windmill  Street,  which  ran  parallel 
to  the  new  City  Road,  and  took  a  piece  of  ground  in 
the  latter  thoroughfare,  on  which  they  raised  a 
building,  compared  with  the  Foundry  quite  a 
cathedral.  Multitudes  assembled  to  seethe  first  stone 
laid  on  the  Ist  of  April,  1777.  "  The  rain,"  we  read 
in  Wesley's  Journal, "  befriended  us  much  by  keeping 
away  thousands  who  purposed  to  be  there,  but  there 
were  still  such  multitudes,  that  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  I  got  through  them  to  lay  the  first  stone." 
Wesley,  after  he  had  performed  the  office,  said,  ip 
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terms  prophotio  of  tlio  history  of  Methodism, 
"  Probably  this  will  be  seen  no  more  by  any  human 
eye,  but  will  remain  there  till  the  earth,  and  the 
works  thereof,  are  burnt  up."  We  Bineeroly  hope, 
Vhatever  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  rebuild  in  $5, 
that  this  interesting  memorial  will  be  left  un- 
touched and  also  uncoTered.  Between  the  showers, 
he  mounted  a  stone  which  served  for  a  pulpit,  and 
preached  a  sermon  from  the  words,  "  According  to 
this  time  it  shall  be  said.  What  hath  God  wrought  ?" 
In  it  he  described  the  rise  and  progress  of  his  great 
work,  and  answered  the  question,  What  is  Methodism  ? 
A  year  before  this,  the  founder  of  Methodism  had 
made  the  following  appeal  to  the  Connexion,  which 
wiU  be  read  with  interest,  as  a  precursor  of  many 
appeals  with  regard  to  chapel  building,  for  which 
Methodism  has  beeome  so  famous.  The  appeal  was 
addressed  to  every  Methodist  preacher. 

"My  dear  Brother, 

"The  society  of  London  have  given  assistance 
to  their  brethren  in  various  parts  of  England.  They 
have  done  this  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  They 
have  done  so  cheerfully  and  liberally ;  the  first  year 
of  the  subscriptions  for  the  general  debt  they 
subscribed  above  nine  hundred  pounds,  the  next 
above  three  hundreds,  and  not  much  less  every  one  of 
the  ensuing  years.  They  now  stand  in  need  of  assis- 
tance themselves.  They  are  under  a  necessity  of 
building,  as  the  Foundry,  with  all  the  adjoining 
houses,  is  shortly  to  bo  pulled  down.  And  the  City 
of  London  has  granted  ground  to  build  on ;  but  on 
condition  of  covering  it,  and  with  large  houses  in  front 
which,  together  with  the  new  chapel,  will,  at  a 
moderate  computation,  cost  upwards  of  six  thousand 
pounds.  I  must  therefore  beg  the  assistance  of  all 
our  brethren.  Now  help  the  parent  society  which 
has  helped  others  for  so  many  years  so  willingly 
and  so  largely.  Now  help  me  who  accounts  this 
as  a  kindness  done  unto  myself,  perhaps  the  last  of 
this  sort  whieh  I  shall  ask  of  you.  Subscribe  what 
you  conveniently  can,  to  be  paid  either  now  or  at 
Christmas  or  at  Lady  Day  next. 

**  I  am  your  aflfectionat©  brother, 
"John  Wesley.'* 

It  is  believed  that  "  the  large  houses  in  front " 
were  intended  to  come  between  the  chapel  and  the 
road,  and  so  hide  all  view  of  the  buildings,  but,'  after 
much  trouble,  the  trustees  induced  the  City  autho- 
rities to  alter  their  plan.  On  Sunday  the  1st  of 
November,  1778,  the  chapel  was  opened  for  Divine 
worship.  '*  It  is  perfectly  neat,"  remarks  the  founder, 
"  but  not  fine,  and  contains  far  more  people  than  the 
Foundry;  I  believe,  together  with  the  Morning 
Chapel"  (which  adjoined  it),  "as  many  as  the 
Tabernacle  "  (which  had  been  built  in  the  vicinity 
for  George  Whitefield).  Wesley  preached  on  th^e 
occasion,  in  the  morning  from  nart  of  Solomon's 
prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple,  and  in  the 
afternoon  from  the  passage  in  the  Book  of  Revelation 
which  speaks  of  the  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand 
standing  with  the  Lamb  on  Mount  Zion.  "  God," 
says  the  preacher,  "  was  eminently  present  in  the 
midst  of  the  congregation."  "  Although  multitudes," 
he  also  remarks,  "  attended  on  the  occasion,  there 
was  no  disturbance,  everything  was  conducted  with 
quietness,  decency,  and  order." 

Wesley  at  this  time  had  passed  his  seventieth  year, 
and  is  described  as  short  iu  stature,  a  little  below 


five  feet  five  inches,  spare  in  figure,  but  possessed  of 
an  amount  of  energy  and  activity  which  never  was 
surpassed.     On  the  28th  of  June,  1777,  soon  after  lb- 
laid  the  first  stone,  he  records  this  entry :  **  1  L;iv.« 
now  completed  my  seventy- fourth  year,  and  by  th^^ 
peculiar  favour  of    God,    I    find  my  health  and 
strength  and  all  my  faculties  of  body  and  mind  just 
the  same  as  they  were  at  four-and-twenty."    At  a 
period  of  life  when  most  men  think  they  may  leave 
off  work,  this  extraordinary  person  was  beginning  a 
new  and  laborious  course  of  usefulness.     And  wo 
find  that  on  the  following  Christmas  Day  he  preaolieti 
four  times,  in  City  Road  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing;  in  West  Street  Chapel  in  the  forenoon,  when 
he  also  read  prayers  and  administered  the  Lonrs 
Supper ;  in  the  afternoon  at  City  Eoad  Chapel  again, 
it  being  crowded  to  the  oomei*s ;  and  in  the  eveniu^ 
at  St.  Sepulchre's  Church.      "I  felt  no  weaknt^N 
nor    weariness,"     said    the     preacher,    "  but    was 
stronger  after  I  preached  my  fourth  sermon  than  1 
was  after  the  first."     As  to   the   character  of  liis 
ministrations  in  general  they   were  very   popular, 
mucli  more  so  than  is  generally  supposed.     His 
fame  in  one  respect  has  eclipsed  his  fame  in  another ; 
but   there  is  reason   to   believe,   if  he   had  nevt  r 
organised  the  Methodist  body,  he  would  have  made 
an   ineffaceable  impression  by  his  living  voice  on 
the  mind  of    England.     History,  tradition,  and  a 
stream  ot  invisible  influence,  would  have  preserved 
his  name  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  preachers.     But 
he  was  of  a  different  order  fi'om  Whitefield.     There 
is  an  eloquence  which  has  in  it  nothing  rhetorical ; 
with   no  dramatic  power,  no  melting  pathos,  and 
yet  it  penetrates,  subdues,  and  leads  away  captive. 
The   calm,    strong,  deliberate,   invincible     convic- 
tion expressed  by  everv  sentence   uttered,    evokes 
sympathy.     Wesley's  eloquence    must    have   been 
exactly  of  that  description. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  preaching,  Dr.  Kennicott 
hoard  him  at  Oxford,  and  describes  his  then  blaek 
hair — "afterwards  perfectly  white" — quite  smootli 
and  parted  very  exactly,  giving  peculiar  composuw 
to  his  countenance,  and  showing  him  to  be  an  un- 
common man.  Ho  read,  according  to  the  siiino 
authority,  with  "agreeable  emphasis,  and  his  sermon 
contained  "many  just  invectives;"  but  the  criUL- 
did  not  like  "the  zeal  and  unbounded  satire  witii 
which  he  fired  his  address  when  he  camo  to  what 
he  called  "  his  plain,  practical  conclusion."  "  If  Lis 
censures,"  adds  Kennicott,  "  had  been  moderated,  and 
certain  portions  omitted,  I  think  his  discourse,  sis 
to  style  and  delivery,  would  have  been  uncommuuly 
pleasing  tu  others,  as  well  as  myself." 

Nothing  is  more  wonderful,  in  connection  with 
the  founder  of  Methodism  as  a  preacher  than  that 
whilst  he  produced  such  extraordinary  effects — ofttin 
exciting  his  audience  to  the  highest  pitch,  so  that 
they  expressed  their  emotions  in  the  most  tumul- 
tuous manner — he,  unlike  his  great  conteniponiry 
George  Whitefield,  remained  himself  perfectly  caln». 
Memories  of  his  preaching  are  obviously  suggcbtcd 
by  this  notice  of  the  place  in  which  many  of  his 
remarkable  sermons  were  delivered,  and  it  may  It* 
mentioned  that  the  pulpit  which  he  so  nobly  occupial 
has  been  rescued  from  the  flames,  to  be  preserved 
for  many  a  long  year  as  a  precious  relia 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  the  bnilding  just 
destroyed  to  some  extent,  there  was  lately  tho 
same  appearance  as  presented  itself  on  the  day  of 
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opening  and  for  some  time  afterwards.  The  dimen- 
(doDs  were  the  same — except  as  to  the  Morning 
Chapel— the  stmotare  of  the  galleries  the  same,  the 
general  arrangement  the  same ;  bnt  much  was  done, 
as  time  rolled  on,  in  the  way  of  additional  accommo- 
dation and  comfort ;  the  latter  quality  not  being  much 
regarded  in  the  primitive  edifices  of  the  Wesleyan 
denomination.  In  1864  a  new  lease  of  the  property 
was  obtained  from  the  Corporation  of  London,  and 
extensive  repairs  and  alterations  were  effected,  in 
addition  to  those  previously  made.  Originally,  it 
seems,  the  galleries  were  not  fully  pewed,  but  a  large 
space  was  left  o|)en  for  people  who  could  not  afford  to 
pay  sittings.  Free  standing  places,  rather  than  free 
beats,  seem  to  have  been  the  order  of  the  day  in  a  good 
many  of  the  early  Methodistical  buildings,  both  Cal- 
vinistic  and  Weeleyan.  Indeed,  nobody  at  City  Bead 
was  allowed  to  claim  a  pew  as  his  own  in  Wesley's 
time,  though  large  numbers  paid  for  seats.  For  years 
after  the  opening,  the  trustees  wished  to  alter  this 
plan,  bat  th©y  could  not  prevail  with  the  venerated 
founder.  Entrance  to  the  galleries  was  guarded  by 
wicket  gates  at  the  foot  of  the  stfiirs,  and  on  the 
first  landing;  and  the  hatch-keepers  received  four 
pounds  a  year  for  their  hum  bio  hcrvices. 

Field  preaching  did  not  cease  as  chapels  were 
erected.  Wesley  loved  it  to  the  end  of  life,  and  so 
did  most  of  his  attached  followers,  though  some 
associated  with  him  at  the  beginning  of  his  career, 
were  very  unwilling  to  encourage  what  they  deemed 
irregularities  in  the  promotion  of  religion.  Amongst 
these  his  gifted  brother  Charles  was  conspicuous. 
He  did  not  like  lay  preaching  ranch  better  than  he 
did  field  preaching,  and  would  have  been  glad  to 
confine  the  proclamation  of  Methodist  Christianity 
to  men  who  had  received  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England.  Hence  a  diiBculty  arose  immediately 
after  the  erection  of  the  City  Eoad  Chapel.  Two 
clergymen  had  officiated  at  the  Foiindr}-,  and  Charles 
Wesley  was  anxious  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  new 
building  to  such  ministers.  He  himself  enforced  a 
sort  of  claim  to  preach  there  twice  every  Sunday, 
and  this  led  to  some  contention.  Also  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  members  seems  to  have  resulted 
from  his  policy.  John  Wesley  notices  this  himself. 
Under  date  October,  1779  he  writes,  *'I  found  there 
was  a  considerable  decrease,  plainly  owing  to  a 
senseless  jealousy  that  had  crept  iu  between  our 
preachers."  But  upon  a  representation  from  the 
trustees,  what  Charles  Wesley  desired  was  not  con- 
tinued ;  preachers  not  episcopally  ordained,  but 
more  popular  than  he  was,  were  allowed  to  occupy 
the  pnlpit  on  Sundays. 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  some  associations 
connected  with  City  Eoad  Chapel,  it  jnay  be  well 
to  observe  that,  as  with  the  Foundry,  so  with  the 
new  edifice,  some  arrangement  was  made  for  the 
accommodation  of  preachers.  The  itinerant  plan 
rendered  this  necessary,  as  ministers  were  so  often 
shifting  their  quarters,  and  they  required  a  dwelling 
near  the  chapel  in  which  they  had  to  preach.  A 
preacher's  house  was  an  early  appurtenance  of 
Methodism,  and  very  often  it  was  of  the  hum- 
blest description.  Two  or  three  rooms,  perhaps 
over  a  gateway,  furnished  with  the  rudest  bed- 
stead, tables,  and  chairs,  were  at  times  made  to 
serve  the  purpose,  reviving  recollections  of  the 
prophet's  acconamodation  at  Shunem;  and  I  knew 
gf  one  where  a  poor  chest  of  drawers  had  knotted 


pieces  of  leather  with  which  to  open  them.  City 
Head  Chapel  Honsei  was  better  than  that,  but  a 
small  tenement,  with  a  few  rooms  plainly  furnished, 
was  all  that  Wesley  wanted  himself,  or  allowed  for  | 
his  preachers ;  such  was  the  modest  appendage  to 
what  has  been  called  the  Cathedral  of  MethodisDi. 
Thither,  when  the  new  house  was  ready,  he  removed 
from  the  Foundry,  and  in  it  he  pursued  tb^  pame 
humble  mode  of  living  he  had  done  before.  Indeed, 
what  he  allowed  himself  and  others  in  the  way  of 
salary,  even  when  full-  allowance  has  been  made  for 
the  altered  value  of  money,  and  the  altered  price  of 
provisions,  is  enough  to  Inake  one  smile.  Neither 
he  nor  his  brother  had  more  than  what  amounted  to 
fifty  pounds  a  year,  sometimes  not  so  much,  and 
whilst  in  London  he  conformed  to  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  Foundry  days.  Then  the  stewards, 
as  they  were  called,  provided  for  the  food  and 
lodging  of  the  inmates,  each  preacher  having  an 
allowance  of  three  pounds  a  quarter  for  clothing 
himself  and  family.  "  This  arrangement  was  con- 
tinued when  Mr.  Wesley  removed  to  the  new  house 
in  the  City  Eoad,  and  until  several  years  after  Mr. 
Wesley's  death." 

Meetings  of  Conference  are  amongst  the  notable 
historical  associations  of  City  Eoad  Chapel.  The 
thirty-sixth  conference  was  held  there  in  1779,  the 
thirty-ninth  in  1782,  the  forty-second  in  1785,  the 
forty-fifth  in  1788.  Wesley  wrote  respecting  this 
last,  "  he  found  the  time  little  enough,  being  obliged 
to  pass  over  many  things  very  briefly  which  deserved 
a  fuller  consideration."  Eight  deaths  were  reported, 
among  them  that  of  Charles  Wesley,  whose  biography 
occupies  but  eight  lines  in  the  minutes.  Thirty 
preachers  were  received  on  trial,  and  a  window  is 
opened  showing  the  homeliness  of  Methodism,  when 
one  finds  an  injunction  "  to  provide  a  sufficient  allow- 
ance for  the  preachers,  that  they  might  have  meals  at 
their  own  lodgings,  and  not  have  to  go  from  house 
to  house."  The  salary  of  a  preacher,  that  is,  in 
addition  to  board  and  lodgings,  was  then  twelve 
pounds  a  year.  This  was  the  last  conference  over 
which  Wesley  presidetl,  and  he  preached  at  City  Eoad 
every  evening  of  the  nine  days  spent  in  session. 

His  end  was  now  drawing  nigh,  and  on  the  2nd 
of  March  1791,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  years,  his 
wish  was  fulfilled : 

**  My  body  with  my  charge  lay  down, 
And  cease  at  once  to  work  and  live.** 

"  I  want  to  write,"  he  said ;  a  pen  was  put  into  that 
hand  that  had  written  so  many  volumes.  "  I  cannot," 
he  lexclaimed.  "  Let  me  write  for  you.  Tell  mo 
what  you  wish  to  say,"  said  Miss  Eitchie.  "  JS'othing," 
he  replied,  "  but  that  God  is  with  us.  The  best  of  all 
is,  God  is  with  us."  Lifting  up  his  dying  arm  in  token 
of  victory,  and  raising  his  feeble  voioe  he  again 
repeated  the  heart-reviving  words,  "  The  best  of  all 
is,  God  is  with  us."  "  Pray  and  praise,"  again  an<l 
again  he  repeated.  **  Farewell,  farewell,"  he  uttered, 
as  he  shook  hands  with  all  around  his  dying  bed. 
"  The  clouds  drop  fatness,"  he  went  on  to  say,  as  he 
felt  Heavenly  strength  shed  on  him,  "as  shower« 
that  water  the  earth."  After  a  pause  came  the 
watchword,  "The  Lord  of  Hosts  is  with  us,  the 
God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge."  Scores  of  times  he 
strove  to  say,  "  I'll  praise,  I'll  praise ;"  but  nature 
&iled.  "  Farewell,"  was  the  last  word  on  his  lips,  aa 
he  passed  away  in  the  presence  of  his  brethren. 
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His  corpttd  was  carried  into  City  Road  Chapel  the 
day  before  the  funeral,  vrhere  it  lay  in  state ;  his 
face,  even  in  death,  beaming  with  a  heavenly  smile. 
The  crowds  who  came  to  see  the  corpse  were  so 
great  that,  to  prevent  any  accident,  it  was  aiTanged 
that  the  burial  should  be  between  five  and  six  the 
next  morning,  and  that  the  hour  should  not  be  known 
till  late  the  night  before.  Nevertheless,  hundreds 
attended  at  that  early  hour,  and  as  the  Burial 
Service  was  read,  and  the  word  father  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  word  brother,  the  congregation  burst  out 
into  loud  weeping. 

He  was  interred  in  the  chapel  ground,  and  a 
"  grateful  record  of  the  place  made  sacred  by  the 
mortal  remains  of  the  venerable  and  apostolic  Wesley, 
was  first  erected  a.d.  1791,  but  re-edified  and 
enlarged  a.d.  1840  (during  the  Centenary  of 
Methodism)  at  the  expense,  and  under  the  direction, 
of  his  sons  and  successors  in  the  Christian  ministry, 
the  Methodist  Conference,  in  token  of  their  filial 
admiration,  reverence,  and  love." 

Some  years  ago.  Dr.  Stanley,  Dean  of  Westminster, 
visited  the  spot,  and  asked  the  chapel-keeper, "  Is  this 
ground  consecrated  ?  "  "  Yes,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 
"  By  what  Bishop  ?"  rejoined  the  Dean.  "  By 
depositing  in  it  the  remains  of  that  venemble  man 
of  God,  John  Wesley,"  was  the  chapel-keeper's 
answer.  "  A  very  good  answer,"  remarked  the  visitor. 

Within  the  chapel  a  monumental  tablet  was  also 
raised  to  John  Wesley's  memory,  with  emblems  of 
his  ministry,  in  a  shepherd's  crook  and  a  winged 
trumpet,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  white  cloud, 
from  which  mya  break  forth  to  enlighten  the  world. 
It  bears  the  following  inscription . 

Sacred  to  the  Memory 

Of  the  Rev^  JOHN  WESLEY,  JIf.il. 

Sometime  FtUow  of  Iascols  College,  oxFomj. 

A  Man  in  LeamiDg  and  sincere  Piety 

Scarcely  inferior  to  any  : 

I.i  Zeal,  Ministerial  Labours,  and  extensive  (Jsefalness, 

Superior  (perhaps)  to  all  Men 

Since  the  Days  of  ct.  paul. 

Regardless  of  Fatigue,  personal  Danger,  and  Disgrace, 

He  went  out  into  the  high-ways  and  Hedges, 

Calling  Sinners  to  Bepentanoe, 

And  Preaching  the  gobpsl  of  Peace. 

Ho  was  the  Founder  of  the  Methoditt  Societies, 

The  Patron  and  Friend  of  the  Lay  Preachen; 

Dy  whose  aid  he  extended  the  Plan  of  Itinerant  Preaching, 

Through  Great  Bbitaik  and  ibslaxd; 

The  West  indims  and  Amsbioa, 

With  unexampled  Success. 

He  was  born  June  17*"*  1703, 

And  died  March  2"*  1791. 

In  sure  and  certain  hope  of  Eternal  Life 

Through  the  Atonement  and  Mediation  of  a  Crucified  Saviour. 

He  was  sixty  five  years  in  the  Ministry, 

And  fifty  two  an  Itinerant  Preacher. 

He  lived  to  see  in  these  KmovoMa  only, 

About  three  hundred  Itinerant 

And  a  thousand  Local  Preachers, 

Raised  up  from  the  Midst  of  his  own  People, 

And  eighty  thousand  Persons  in  the  Societies  under  his  cam 

His  Name  wUl  ever  be  had  in  grateful  Remembrance 

By  all  who  rejoice  in  the  Universal  Spread 

ef  the  Gospel  of  CHRIST. 

Soli  Deo  Gloria. 

A  monument  was  erected  over  tbo  remains,  on 
wUich  was  engraved  an  inscrix^tion,  which  ia,  in  sub- 


stance, what  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  wrote  with  a  diamond 
on  his  stud}'  window  at  Manchester,  shortly  after 
heariiig  of  the  death  of  his  endeared  friend : 

TO  THE  IfEXOBT  OV 

THE  VENERABLE  JOHN  WESLEY,  A.M, 

LATE  FELLOW  Or  LIKCOLN  COLLBQE, 
OXFORD. 

This  great  light  arose, 
By  the  singular  providence  of  God, 
'*'"  To  enlighten  these  Nations, 

And  to  revive,  enforce,  and  defend 

The  pate  apoetolical  doctrines  and  practices  of  the 

Primitive  Church: 

Which  he  continued  to  do,  both  by  his  writings  and  his  labcurs, 

For  more  than  half  a  century: 

And,  to  his  inexpressible  joy. 

Not  only  beheld  their  influence  extending, 

And  their  efficacy  witnessed, 

In  the  hearts  and  lives  of  many  thousands. 

As  well  in  the  Western  World,  as  in  these  Kingdoms; 

But  also  far  above  all  human  power  or  expectation, 

Lived  to  see  provision  made. 

By  the  singular  grace  of  God, 

For  their  continuance  and  establishment. 

To  the  joy  of  future  generations  i 

Reader,  if  thou  art  constrained  to  bless  the  instrument, 

Give  God  the  glory  1 

After  having  languished  a  few  days,  he  at  length  finished 

His  course 

And  his  life  together ; 

Gloriously  triumphing  over  death,    < 

March  2nd,  An.  Dom.  1791, 
In  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Within  twelve  months  of  Mr.  Wesley's  interment, 
his  vault  wa8  opened  for  the  reception  of  four  other 
bodies:  his  sister,  Mrs.  Hall,  the  Eev.  Dunoan 
Wright,  the  Rev.  Thojnas  Bradshaw,  and  the  Kev. 
John  Biohardson.  Subsequently  four  others  were 
interred  with  Mr.  Wesley:  namely,  John  Murlin. 
Thomas  Olivers,  Dr.  John  Whitehead,  and  Walter 
Griffith.  Peacefully  the  remains  of  the  venerable 
Wesley  reposed  in  their  resting-plaoer  for  nearly 
forty  years.  When  the  vault  was  last  opened,  the 
decayed  condition  of  the  coffin  was  discovered.  It 
was  taken  up,  placed  in  a  sarcophagus,  and  afterwards 
re-interred,  in  the  presence  of  several  of  the  trustees 
and  preachers  in  London,^and  some  of  their  friends. 
Besides  the  monument  to  the  founder  of  Method- 
isni  there  were  erected  others  in  honour  of  distin- 
guished ministers  of  the  Connexion,  including 
John  W.  Fletcher,  Joseph  Benson,  Jabez  Bun- 
ting, Robert  Newton,  Edmund  Grindrod,  Theo- 
philus  Lessey,  Charles  Wesley,  Thomas  Coke,  Adam 
Clarke,  and  Richard  Watson.  One  also  recorded  the 
memory  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  Fitzgerald, 
daughter  of  Lord  John  Harvey,  and  grand-daughter 
of  John,  Earl  of  Bristol.  For  fifty  years  she  was 
a  member  of  the  Methodist  Society.  Few,  if  any, 
preachers  of  note  in  the  Connexion  but  have  minis- 
tered within  the  walls  now  left  bare  by  consuming 
,  fire,  and  numerous  other  preachers  of  the  gospel, 
i  including  episcopal  clergymen  as  well  as  those  of 
'  Nonconformist  denominations,  have  also  there  lifted 
up  their  voices,  with  what  blessed  results  only  that 
day  can  declare  when  "  the  earth  and  all  tho  works 
which  are  therein  shall  be  burnt  up."  And  as  to 
public  meetings  and  religious  celebrations  which 
j  have  been  held  on  th^  h'*.^lowo]H8i)ot  time  and  spauu 
F  would  fiiil  to  tolL      Digitized  by  LiOOg 
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"OLD  LETTERS." 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  **  THE  HABVS9T  OF  A  QUIET  ETR,"  ETa 


1IEMORIE8  OF  THE  PAST. 


**  (^LD  letters! "  "Which  of  ns  has  not  store,  greater 
^^  or  smaller,  of  these?  Tied  in  bundles  and  laid 
by  la  drawer  or  cabinet,  neatly  or  not,  according  to 
our  character ;  business  letters  ;  childhood's  letters  ; 
letters  that  tell  the  story  of  our  young  days ;  love- 
letters  :  letters,  from  hands  and  heart  that  shall 
never  fix  winged  words  in  these  letter-cabinets  any 
more.  Or  we  may  call  these  bins,  in  which  we 
lay  by  the  old  generous  liquors  of  the  past  years. 
Ah,  the  passing  of  these  years  will  cause  them  to 
•leposit  any  roughnegs  and  astringencies,  which  the 
fruit  owned  when  it  was  now. 


At  least,  such  should  be  the  work  of  the  years. 
They  shpuld  improve  us ;  and  the  new  writing 
should  be  better  than  that  enshrined  in  the  old 
letters.  The  old  self  that  these  appealed  to  should 
have  mellowed,  have  lost  its  crudities,  have  gained, 
also,  as  well  as  lost.  Yet  old  letters  will  be  a  valu- 
able link  between  our  present  and  our  past  selves. 

You  have  deteriorated,  the  old  letters  will  some- 
times tell  you.  You  are  sordid  now,  wordly,  dry 
and  hardened,  how  much  you  hardly  even  dreamed, 
before  you  read  the  words  that,  from  loHg  ago, 
speak  to  another,  so  different  self. 
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Or,  you  were  careless,  godless,  in  those  old  years, 
and  the  old  loving  pleadings  of  parent  or  friend, 
wistful,  yearning  for  yon,  hiiug  the  tears  to 
your  eyes,  tears  of  humble  gratitude,  however, 
when  you  feel  how,  by  God's  great  grace,  those 
pleadings  have  been  answered,  those  yearnings 
fulfilled. 

Indeed,  if  we,  on  a  quiet  evening,  finding  ourself 
alone,  give  up  ourself  to  the  work,  there  is  great 
interest  —  tender,  and,  almost  always,  pathetic, 
interest — in  the  reading  over  old  letters. 

Always,  they  should  have  been  carefally  sifted, 
before  we  kept  them  ;  and  the  cream  and  the  essence 
of  our  correspondence  should  alone  have  been 
preserved.  Even  so,  as  we  open  envelope  after 
envelope,  what  a  pile  of  rejected  addresses  collects 
within  the  hearth  for  a  bonfire!  How  few  we 
really  care  to  keep,  out  of  the  stores  of  "  auld  l^ng 
syne  I "  How  utterly  out  of  tune  we  are  with  the 
feelings  and  vehemencies  of  that  dead  bnt  living 
past  of  ours!  How  we  smile,  with  a  tenderness, 
however,  in  our  pity,  as  we  read  the  words  which 
were  so  precious,  or  it  may  be,  so  painful,  to  that 
self  which  they  recall  to  us  so  vividly,  but  which 
seemed  buried,  as  well  as  dead,  until  the  fading 
characters  called  up  before  us  the  thin  shade  of 
that  which  once  was  a  breathing,  warm-blooded, 
living  self. 

Here  we  come  upon  a  request  refused.  We  wish, 
in  our  riper  view  of  things,  that  it  had  been  granted. 
Here  is  an  invitation,  laid  by  as  precious,  liecause  of 
the  handwriting,  or  for  some  youthful  reason.  How 
its  pale  lines  call  up  to  our  mind  some  merry 
gathering  of  the  days  gone  by!  Where  are  the 
bright  faces  now,  and  the  unseamed  foreheads? 
How  the  dramatis  persojiOi  change,  as  act  after  act 
of  life  is  played  out,  and  scene  after  scene  shifts ! 
AVhere  are  the  friends  of  our  youth,  our  boyish 
chums,  our  loves  of  long  ago  ? 

It  seems  going  into  shadow-land,  to  undo,  in  later 
life,  the  yellow  bundles  of  the  old  letters.  Some,  as 
I  have  said,  we  burn,  when  we  overlook  them  again  ; 
some,  may  be,  we  read  and  re-read  until  the  folds 
widen  into  cracks,  and  the  pieces  scarcely  hang 
together* 

Some  there  are,  in  this  world  of  ours,  who  have 
their  one  solace  in  the  study  of  those  enshrined 
memories,  those  incarnate  kindnesses  of  long  ago. 
The  words  of  a  father,  hn^  since  dead  in  England, 
fond  words,  -phading  word*,  words  of  tender  up- 
braiding— these  may  be  read,  forty  jetirs  after  they 
were  written,  by  the  bearded  settler  in  Australian 
clearings,  himself  now  a  father,  and  with  knowledge 
of  a  father's  yearning  love,  and,  it  may  be,  even 
fidgety  anxieties.  A  dimness  comes  over  the  eyes  as 
he  reads,  and  he  wonders  whether,  from  spirit-land, 
the  fond  look  pursues  him  now,  and  the  lond  heart 
feels  more  satisfied. 

Or  the  pale  lonely  governess,  kindly  treated,  but 
a  stranger  among  strangers,  in  some  quie»t  evening, 
alone,  L>ves,however  in  a  mistiness  of  eyesight,  to  take 
out  of  the  cabinet  the  old  letters,  and  call  back  again 
the  tender  words  that  are  but  memories  now,  and 
yet  that  speak  distinctly  to  her  heart  from  "  the 
days  that  are  no  more."  No  one  to  call  her,  now, 
by  her  pet-name ;  no,  she  is  "  Miss  St.  Clare,"  and 
not  "little  maid,**  or  •*  Katie,  darling."  But  the 
old  letters  know  no  change  ;  the  spell  of  their  love 
is  unbroken ;  the  love  in  them  can  never  vary,  the 


sympathy  in  them  never  be  withheld.  Yellow  they 
are,  and  worn,  and  broken ;  but  they  "  fill  a  cup  of 
kindness  yet,  from  auld  lang  syne." 

Often,  in  stories,  do  we  see  the  old  letters  playing 
a  part.  Solitary  lives,  of  bachelor  or  maid,  find,  in 
the  familiar  bundles,  solace  and  company,  when  now 
their  world  has  passed  away  from  them,  and,  among 
the  dramatis  persona  of  the  new  and  younger  world, 
they  seem  to  have  neither  part  nor  lot.  Then  the  blue 
ribbon,  faded  long  ago,  is  untied,  and  the  dreams  of 
the  past  dreamed  over  again;  and  the  love  that 
failed,  or  that  the  seas  drowned,  or  that  friends  forbad, 
comes  to  soothe  the  heart  that  God  Himself  hath 
gifted  with  the  craving  for  some  help-meet  of 
human  love.  The  young  people  may  bring  reverence 
and  caresses,  and  confidences.  But  the  lonely  old 
heart  loves  to  recall  a  time,  when  the  ofiering  was 
that  of  devotion  and  whole-hearted  love.  Of  this 
only  the  old  letters  tell,  now,  and  therefore  they  are 
supremely  dear. 

"  Old  letters."  What  a  link  are  these,  and,  in 
our  day,  photographs  alHO,  between  us  who  five 
this  life  on  earth  and  those  who  are  dead.  It 
helps  us  to  realise  the  Christian  belief  of  commnnion 
with  iho>e  gone  before,  and  who,  we  trust,  fell  asleep 
in  Jesus ;  it  helps  us  to  realise  their  nearness  to  ns, 
and  the  unchangeableness  of  the  old  relations, 
when  we  listen  to  t!ie  dumb  elo<juence  of  their 
heart's  love  to  us,  speaking  in  the  old  letters 
still.  Not  unreal  the  voices  seem  to  us,  as  seemed 
those  of  Virgirs  august  shades,  and  as  our  repeated 
words  sound  in  our  modern  phonograph.  Far  away, 
indeed,  the  voices  sound,  nevertheless  are  they  the 
very  voices  we  knew,  unaltered,  silenced  now,  and 
yot,  strange  paradox,  speaking  still ! 

And  so  it  is  that  most  of  us  know  what  is  intended 
by  that  word  of  Tennysen's  in  his  "  In  JVlemoriam," 
wiien  he  tells  how  "  a  hunger  seized  his  heart "  for 
the  only  still  possible  perceived  communion  with 
his  friend. 

A  still  summer  evening,  with  '*  calm  that  let  the 
tapers  burn  unwavering,"  had  made  it  seem  well  to 
bring  the  **  fluttering  urn  "  and  the  evening  meal 
out  upon  the  lawn;  and  the  group  had  lingered 
there  late  into  evening,  till,  while  they 

**  sang  the  song  that  peal'd 
Fran  knoU  to  knoil,  whore,  couched  at  ease, 
The  whitK  kioe  glimmered,  and  the  trees 
Laid  their  dark  arms  ahout  the  field/' 

night  had  fallen,  or  rather  the  twilight  which  does 
duty  for  summer  night.  And  one  by  one  the  party 
broke  up,  and,  in  the  house,  as  in  a  piece  of  hiirut 
paper,  the  lights  wandered  about  from  staircaj>e  to 
staircase,  and  expired  in  room  after  room  ;  and  the 
lonely  man,  whose  friend  had  gtme  quite  out  of  his 
present  ken,  was  loft  by  himself  in  the  warm  dnsk, 
alone,  but  with  the  companionship  of  the  old 
letters. 

"But  when  those  others,  one  hy  one, 

Withilrew  themselves  from  ne  and  night. 
And  in  the  liouse  hght  nfter  light 
"Went  out,  and  I  waa  all  alone, 

A  hunger  seized  my  heart;  I  read 
Of  that  glad  year  wliich  once  had  been, 
In  those  falPn  leaves  which  kept  their  green, 
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.  And  fitran^ely  on  the  silenoe  broke 

The  fiilent-spcakiiig  words,  and  strange 
Was  love's  dumb  crj  defying  ohanga 
To  test  hia  worth  .... 

So  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line, 
The  dead  man  touched  me  from  the  past. 
And  all  at  once  it  seemed  at  last 

His  liying  soul  was  flashed  on  mine.** 

Yes,  we  love  to  road  the  old  letters,  in  spite  of  old 
aches  that  throb.  For,  where  the  love  changed  not 
on  earth,  we  believe  it  will  be  immortal  in  the 
TinBeen  land,  "the  land  o'  the  leal."  And  so  the 
calm  and  peace  of  the  old  remembrances  predominate 
over  the  pain. 

**  And  the  friendshipe  old  and  the  early  loves 
Come  back  with  a  Sabbath  aoond,  as  doves 
In  qniet  neighbourhoods." 

Bat  old  letters  will  be  sad  sometimes,  words 
written  on  the  other  side  of  some  dreary  gulf  of 
estrangement,  or  of  changed  love,  or  of  wrong 
reoeived  or  done  ;  letters  written  in  the  old  days ; 
but  now  all  is  changed  with  us,  and  perhaps  never 
can  be  again  as  once,  in  days  of  long-ago.  A  toll  of 
''Never  more"  accompanies  the  reading  of  such 
letters ;  and  such  perusal  leaves  not  a  tender  sorrow, 
but  a  dreaxy  depression,  behind. 

Above  all,  let  none  keep  in  the  hoarded  bales  of 
old  letters  any  letter  which  breathed  nnkindness 
or  bitterness,  and  wrung  the  heart  in  the  reading. 
Let  such  letters  soon  bum,  nor  such  *'  verba  scripta  " 
rcToain.  Let  the  letters  of  those  who  are  gone  only 
tell  us  of  our  dear  ones  at  their  kindliest  and  their 
lieet;  a: id  let  old  resentments  and  old  troubles  be 
"  writ  on  water." 

But  there  are  relics,  sometimes,  in  these  old  letters. 
A  faded  flower,  or  seaweed,  tokens  instinct  with 
memories.  This  was  sent  from  Lreland,  by  a  sister 
many  years  ago  passed  away.  This  was  the  treasure 
shut  in  a  boyish  letter  of  a  son  who  is  an  admiral 
or  a  bishop  now.  This  hair-bell  a  daughter  picked 
on  her  wed  ding- tour ;  this  white  pink  was  sent  you 
from  the  wreath  that  was  laid  on  her  firstborn's 
grave. 

Have  you  ever  come,  in  an  Old  Letter,  upon  a 
Vxk  of  hair — silver,  brown,  or  golden?  Ah,  there 
is  pathos  in  such  a  discovery,  and  a  rush  of  old 
remembrances.  Or  it  may  be  a  few  pale  fine  hairs, 
tied  with  blue  silk,  from  the  little  year-old  babe  that 
flitted,  and  the  mother  sent  them  as  the  tenderest 
9outenir  to  the  father  far  away.  Or  the  thick  curl 
of  a  bonny  boy,  or  the  ringlet  of  a  sweet  maid  of 
thirteen  years— or,  the  father's  silver  lock;  or  the 
dark  hair 

The  old  dream,  that  can  never  bo  repeated,  comes 
liack  again,  the  vision  fair  and  mild,  that  vanished, 
and  left  all  as  before,  in  life,  yet  never  again  as 
Vfore,  and  these  two  witnesses  to  its  reality : 

"Two  locks, — and  they  aro  wondrous  fair — -' 
Left  mc  t!uit  vision  mild: 
The  brown  is  from  the  motTior's  hair, 
Tlie  blonclo  is  from  the  child. 

And  when  I  seo  that  lock  of  gold. 

Pale  grows  the  oveniog  red; 
And  when  the  dark  lock  I  behold, 

I  wish  that  I  wore  dead  1 " 


Nay,  not  ro,  0  thou  that  mournest,  but  yd  not  as 
one  that  sorrows  without  hope.  The  time  will  oonio, 
and  '*thera  that  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  hiinp;  Nvitli 
Him  ;"  meanwhile,  there  is  noble  work  to  bo  done  by 
the  life  which  is  stricken  and  lonely.  Is  tJiere  not 
a  stirring  ring  in  those  old  lines  : 

'*  When  all  the  blandishments  of  life  are  gone. 
The  coward  boeely  dies ;  the  brave  live  on  I " 

Wide  is  the  range  of  association  opened  by  the 
thought  of  "Old  Letters."  How  strange,  for 
iustauce,  in  overlooking,  late  in  life,  bundles 
hoarded  by  parent  or  wife,  to  come  upon  our  own 
old  letters.  Days  of  childhood,  school  days, 
college  days,  all  brought  vividly  back  to  our 
present  so  different  self  I  a  sort  of  pathetic  auto- 
biography. As  tender  dew  such  reminiscences 
might  come  back  to  some  hearts,  dry  and  arid  now 
by  the  action  of  the  heat  and  blight  of  the  world : 

*•  The  longing  for  ignoble  things ; 

The  strife  for  triumph  more  than  truth ; 
Tho  hardening  of  the  heart  that  brings 
Irreverence  for  the  dreams  of  youth." 

Yet  by  such  retrospection, 

**We  may  dtacem—nnseen  before^ 
A  path  to  higher  destinies. 

Xor  doom  the  irrevocable  past, 

As  wholly  waited,  wholly  vain, 
If,  rising  on  its  wrecks,  at  Inst 

To  something  nobler  wo  attain." 


A  DRUNKARD  RECLAIMED; 

OR,    "IS   ANYTHING  TOO   HARD  FOR  THE  LORD?" 

IS  there  ever  hope  of  a  habitual  drunkard  being 
reclaimed?  Some  high  medical  authorities 
declaim  it  impossible,  and  at  all  events  that  alleged 
cures  are  as  rare  as  those  claimed  for  consumption 
or  idiocy.  But  mere  physiologists  are  sometimes 
apt  to  ignore  or  to  depreciate  the  power  of  moi*al 
influences,  and  do  not  sufficiently  take  into  account 
the  growth  of  new  habits  gradually  overmaster- 
ing the  old.  When  the  testimonies  are  undoubted, 
it  is  the  part  of  true  science  to  receive  cases 
where  the  commencement  and  progress  of  the 
cnre  can  only  be  assigned  to  religion,  or  in  other 
words,  to  the  grace  of  God.  Of  such  cases  the 
following  is  an  example. 

At  about  seven  o'clock  on  a  oold  winter's  evening, 
the  4th  of  November,  1835,  the  liev.  J.  N.  Goulty 
of  Brighton  was  sitting  at  tea  with  his  family  and 
a  bi\)tlier  minister,  when  a  note  was  brought  by  a 
messenger  from  a  respect^iblo  public-house,  stating 
that  a  person  who  knew  him  was  in  great  distress. 
He  recognised  the  writing  as  that  of  a  well-known 
friend,  and  immediately  commissioned  the  bearer  of 
the  note  to  see  that  the  young  man  had  everything  he 
wanted — sending  at  the  same  time  a  half-sovereign, 
and  requesting  tnat  he  should  call  at  his  house  the 
next  day.  This  was  a  mistaken  kindness,  for  it 
enabled  him  to  spend  an  evening  in  indulgence  with 
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some  sad  company.  The  youog  man  was  the  son  of 
an  eminent  minister,  a  mend  of  former  days,  and 
bad  been  educated  for  the  medical  profession. 

Not  making  bis  appearance  tbe  next  morning  tbe 
Rev.  J.  N.  Qoulty  sent  "  bis  good  man  Friday  "  to 
enquire  after  bim.  He  found  the  youth  in  a  sad 
state,  the  result  of  the  last  night's  excesses,  but 
about  noon  he  was  brought  to  the  bouse  by 
•'Friday,"  and  Mr.  Ck)ulty  recognised  bim  as  the 
youngest  son  of  his  old  friend.  "  Oh,  Edward,"  Mr. 
Goulty  said, "  bow  was  all  this  brought  about  ?  "  He 
-wtLS  in  such  a  miserable  condition  as  not  to  be  fit  to 
enter  the  house,  and  "  Friday  "  was  commissioned  to 
take  him  to  the  town,  that  be  might  have  a  hot  bath, 
and  afterwards  to  bum  his  rags  and  provide  bim 
with  a  change  of  second-band  clothing.  Some  hours 
afterwards  Mr.  Qoulty  learned  from  bim  the  sad 
account  of  bis  falling  into  evil  coui-ses.  While 
following  bis  medical  studies  and  walking  tbe 
hospital,  be  bad  been  led  into  thoughtless  company, 
and  trod  rapidly  step  after  step  in  the  paths  of  those 
who  were  leading  bim  to  ruin. 

'*  Those  streams  were  floating  him  along 
Down  to  the  golf  of  black  despair  ; 
And  whilst  he  listened  to  their  song 
Their  sireams  had  e'en  conveyed  him  there.** 

From  one  stage  of  wickedness  to  another  had  he 
gone  till  be  had  exhausted  every  means  of  supply, 
and  his  parents  and  friends,  after  many  disappoint- 
ing efforts  to  bring  him  back  to  a  respectable  life, 
had  given  up  in  despair  tbe  efforts  for  his  welfare. 
During  a  reckless  sojourn  in  London  be  bad  been 
brought  to  such  an  extremity  as  to  fight  for  a  shelter 
in  Covent  Garden,  to  sleep  upon.  Body  as  well  as 
mind  and  spirit  had  suffered  from  this  reckless 
course,  health  was  shattered,  and  when  Mr.  Ooulty 
consulted  a  medical  man,  be  expressed  the  opinion 
that  it  would  be  most  dangerous  for  bim  to  travel 
further. 

Accordingly  he  was  placed  in  a  lodging  under  the 
care  of  a  trusty  Christian  friend,  after  which  Mr. 
Goulty  wrote  to  his  relatives,  who  in  reply  urged 
him  not  to  take  the  burden  upon  himself— -that  it 
was  "  a  hopeless  case."  However,  once  again  prayer 
and  effort  were  made  on  his  behalf.  The  medical 
friend  was  watchful  over  body  and  soul.  By  constant 
care  the  health  was  somewhat  re-established,  and 
after  some  time  he  was  persuaded  to  attend  once 
again  at  public  worship.  He  went  to  Union  Street 
Chapel,  and  an  entry  occurs  in  Mr.  Goulty's  journal 
to  t£is  effect:  "  November  29th,  18—  Poor  Edward 
dated  bis  first  impression  from  the  sermon  this 
momine."  For  some  months  the  extreme  feebleness 
of  bis  health  prevented  him  from  entering  upon 
any  active  employment.  Mr.  Goulty  would  occa- 
sionally give  bim  some*work  in  copying  manuscripts, 
eta,  and  ho  was  received  from  week  to  week  at 
tbe  bouse,  sometimes  remaining  for  some  hours,  to 
read  or  to  listen  to  reading  which  would  interest 
and  strengthen  the  mind  and  spirit.  His  powers 
began  to  revive.  Mr.  Goulty  wished  bim  for  the 
sake  of  others  to  write  a  little  sketch  of  bis  life. 
This  Edward  attempted,  but  *' could  not  bear  to 
think  over  it;  it  was  too  painful " ;  be  relinquished  it. 

In  the  following  spring  employment  was  found 
for  him  at  Greenwich  with  a  medical  man ;  but  the 
work  proved  too  much  for  bis  feeble  powers,  and  he 
tfoon  returned  to  Brighton.    The  giowth  of  spiritual 


power  was  meanwhile  rapidly  increasing.  In  the 
following  June,  Mr.  Goulty  wrote  to  an  elder  brother 
of  Edward,  a  cdergyman,  requesting  bim  to  come  to 
Brighton.  Another  entry  occurs  in  tbe  journal  of  the 
21st  of  June  of  the  same  year :  "  I — arrived — a  most 
affecting  interview  between  him  and  bis  brother." 
They  were  left  to  themselves  for  two  hours ;  and 
when  the  clergyman  brother  returned  to  Mr.  Goulty, 
bis  exclamation  was,  *'  Mr.  Goulty,  I  am  ashamed 
of  myself;  my  brother  is  before  me  in  Christian 
knowledge  and  experience." 

The  change  in  his  personal  experience  was  now 
most  striking.  At  the  time  of  his  first  admittance 
to  Mr.  Goulty's  house  bis  face  had  showed  most 
sadly  the  strong  marks  of  depravity  which  converse 
with  evil  so  quickly  brings;  so  repulsive  was  the 
expression  of  face  that  it  would  seem  to  say,  *'  You 
are  gone  too  far ;  your  case  is  hopeless."  But  Mr. 
Goulty  was  a  man  of  hope  as  well  as  faith,  and  now 
be  and  all  around  saw  the  change — ^the  image  of 
God  re-appearing  in  tbe  face  of  mm  whose  heart 
God  had  changed.  He  himself  attributed  this  return 
to  life,  both  physical  and  spiritual,  under  God's 
blessing,  to  the  constant  watchful  care  of  those 
with  whom  he  had  been  placed.  '*  Friends,"  be  said, 
^  had  supplied  my  wants,  and  given  me  money,  till 
such  time  that  they  lost  faith  in  me ;  but  no  one  ever 
before  took  care  of  me." 

Iq  the  month  of  June,  Edward  was  admitted  as 
a  member  of  the  church  assembling  in  Union  Street, 
Brighton ;  and  some  members  of  that  church  who 
are  still  living  can  testify  to  the  oonsistency 
and  increasing  grace  of  his  character  during  the 
last  few  months  which  were  now  left  of  bis  life  on 
earth. 

His  cough  bad  never  left  bim,  and  as  the  autumn 
months  drew  on,  the  weakness  of  tbe  chest  seemed 
to  increase.  In  October,  while  Mr.  Goulty  was  away 
in  London,  news  of  his  friend's  condition  reached  him. 
A  blood-vessel  had  been  ruptured,  and  death  almost 
immediately  took  place.  Thus  was  the  triumph  of 
grace  over  sin  most  wonderfully  and  signally  shown, 
as  a  reward  to  those  who  bumoly  and  faithfully,  in 
the  Master's  sweet  service,  bad  led  to  the  throne  of 
mercy  one  so  nearly  lost.  Surely  there  is  nothing 
"  too  hard  for  the  Lord." 

£.0. 


LIGHT-BEAREES.* 


"  Lei  yonr  light  ao  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  ftee  your 
good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  ivhioh  ia  in  heayen."— 
MaiL  y.  16. 

THESE  words,  forming  part  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  were  spoken  oy  Christ  to  his  disciples, 
and  contain  a  command  addressed  to  all  true  believers. 
Having  received  the  word  of  life  you  are  to  hold  it 
forth  to  otbei-s ;  possessing  the  true  light,  let  it  shine 
before  men.  Shine  as  lights  in  the  World.  Tea 
are  in  the  ages  to  come  to  show  forth  the  exceeding 

•  We  take  this  from  an  *'Addresi  by  a  Scottish  Elder  to 
the  Ghnroh  Members  in  the  District  tinder  his  Chaige."  The 
sensihle  and  practical  exhortations  foznv  as  good  a  sermon  fw 
may  l»o  heard  from  many  a  palpift.- ,     (^  O  O  Q I C 
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riches  of  his  grace ;  but  shall  not  Christ  be  glorified 
in  yon  before  you  go  to  heaveu  ?  Be  followers  of 
Him  who  said,  "  Father,  I  have  glorified  Thee  on  the 
earth:' 

Confess  Him  before  3'our  family  and  neighbours. 
Your  lips  may  do  much,  your  life  may  do  more. 
The  regularity  and  heartiness  of  your  family  wor- 
ship, your  considerate  kindness  to  neighbours,  your 
sympathy  in  times  of  sickness  and  trial,  may  exalt 
the  Dame  of  Jesus  in  a  whole  neighbourhood.  Be 
attentive  to  your  business;  if  you  are  slothful  in  it 
your  Christian  profession  will  have  very  little 
weight.  Pay  your  debts  promptly  and  cheerfully. 
Keep  a  tidy  and  well-ordered  house.  Live  in  peace 
with  your  neighbours ;  or  rather  with  good-will  do 
them  service.  Avoid  all  appearance  of  evil,  still  more 
the  reality.  Shun  all  mean  and  shabby  ways,  and 
the  taking  of  little  advantages.  A  penny  saved  is 
not  always  a  penny  gained ;  it  must  be  saved  in  a 
way  that  beoometh  saints  ;  and  remember  that  your 
way  of  conducting  your  business  will  make  an 
impression  for  go^  or  for  evil  that  will  last 
longer  than  you  think.  You  may  greatly  adorn  the 
doctrine  of  God  your  Saviour  even  in  little  every- 
day things.  Be  not  greedy  of  gain.  Act  as  one  of 
6od*s  royal  priesthood,  whose  treasure  is  in  heaven. 
Besides  good  sermons  from  the  pulpit,  we  need  good 
sermons  from  the  pews,  llie  chief  priests  wished 
to  get  Lazarus  out  of  the  way,  for  by  reason  of  him 
many  went  away  and  believed  on  Jesus.  To  all 
the  neighbours,  and  even  the  children  on  the  streets, 
he  was  a  living  witness  for  the  resurrection  and  the 
life.  Let  your  family  and  neighbours  learn  some- 
thing of  Jesus  by  what  they  see  of  his  likeness  in 
your  temper  and  conduct;  and  the  living  epistle 
will  be  read  by  many  who  never  open  a  Bible.  An' 
infidel  once  said  ezultingly,  when  vaunting  about 
some  unworthy  act  of  a  professor  of  religion,  *^  There's 
your  Christianity  for  you  ! "  And  avoid  a  censorious 
spirit,  which  sadly  misrepresents  your  Master,  and 
is  often  the  beginning  of  backsliding.  "  An  hypocrite 
with  his  month  destroyeth  his  neighbour ; "  but  a 
faithfid,  manly,  prudent  talk,  joined  to  a  consistent 
and  loving  life,  will  give  every  Christian  man  or 
woman  great  influence  for  good  on  all  around 
them. 

Do  not  leave  the  work  of  seeking  the  salvation  of 
souls  to  ministers  and  teachers.  It  was  to  you  as 
well  as  to  them  the  words  were  addressed,  **  Ye  are 
bought  with  a  price :  therefore  glorify  God  in  your 
body,  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  God's.**  "  I 
heseech  you,  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of 
God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice.** 
We  live  in  the  world's  harvest-time,  and  the  harvest 
is  plenteous.  Put  your  hand  to  the  work.  It  is 
not  only  the  duty  but  the  privilege  of  all  to  be  busy 
gathering  in  the  harvest*  You  may  be  a  Sabbath- 
school  teacher,  or  a  district  visitor,  a  mission  col- 
lector, or  at  least  a  tract  distributor.  If  you  cannot 
possibly  be  any  of  these,  you  may  care  for  one  or 
two  individuals.  Set  your  heart  on  their  con- 
version. Speak  to  them  of  the  Saviour  whom  you 
know  and  love,  privately,  earnestly,  lovingly,  and 
sensibly,  as  one  greatly  concerned  for  their  salvation, 
and  make  their  conversion  the  aubject  of  continued 
and  earnest  prayer.  The  results  may  surprise  you. 
You  might  also  invite  any  careless  acquaintances  to 
oome  to  your  church  with  you,  and  hear  the  gospel 
preached. 


There  will  always  bo  some  sick  neighbours,  old 
or  young,  to  whom  you  could  be  useful.  Bemember, 
too,  the  fatherless  and  widows,  and  visit  them  in 
their  affliction.  Blessed  privilege,  to  minister  to 
one  of  the  King's  sons  or  daughters,  and  thus  to  do 
for  Christ  on  earth  what  we  cannot  do  for  Him  in 
heaven.  "  She  hath  done  what  she  could.'*  *'  Ye 
did  it  unto  Me."  Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily ; 
do  it  with  your  might — do  it  to  the  Lord. 

Keep  your  heart  and  hand  open  to  do  good  Many 
things  are  apt  to  contract  our  hearts.  The  cares 
of  a  family,  success  in  business,  and  other  things, 
are  apt  to  make  us  selfish,  and  settle  down  in  easy- 
going comfort.  And  then  there  is  the  growing  desire 
for  a  more  showy  and  expensive  style  of  living. 
Let  us  watch  against  these.  In  every  call  from  the 
world,  it  is  safer  to  sav  "no"  than  "yes;"  but  to 
every  "  Come  over  and  help  us,"  let  us  feel  inclined 
to  say  "  yes,"  rather  than  "  no."  There  are  many 
calls — many  collections;  yes,  and  what  has  our 
Lord  given  us  money  for?  Not  to  bury  in  the  earth 
or  accumulate  in  the  bank  (a  very  doubtful  blessing 
to  our  children) ;  but  to  use,  to  distribute.  In  our 
day  there  is  avast  deal  of  quiet  money-making 
going  on.  If  your  riches  increase,  set  not  your 
lieart  on  them.  Keep  your  hearts,  your  hands,  your 
purse-strings  wide,  wide  open.  Scraping  money 
together  is  a  dangerous  tkin^;  it  shrivels  up  the 
soul.  Our  duty  as  stewards  is  not  to  lay  up  and 
bequeath,  but  to  occupy.  "He  that  soweth  spar- 
ingly shall  reap  also  sparingly."  "  The  liberal  soul 
shall  be  made  fat."  Give  to  the  Lord  s  cause 
liberally, '  systematically,  cheer-fully  ;  Himself  a 
cheerful  giver.  He  expects  us  to  be  like  Himself. 
Be  therefore  ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  com- 
municate. 

Observe  and  improve  the  Lord's  dealings  with 
you  in  his  gracious  providence.  He  has  a  father's 
heart  and  a  father's  hand  who  is  training  you  up 
for  heaven.  Meekly  acquiesce  in  all  his  dispensa- 
tions, even  though  not  now  joyous  but  grievous. 
And  when  He  sends  you  trial  in  your  person,  your 
business,  or  your  family,  let  it  become  a  means  of 
grace  to  you,  drawing  you  nearer  to  Himself.  You 
must  be  conformed  to  his  ima^e  in  suffering ;  and 
if  you  suffer  with  Him,  you  shall  also  reign  with 
Him. 

Watch  and'  pray  against  besetting  sins.  These 
are  the  loopholes  dirough  whioh  the  enemy  attacks 
the  citadel  of  the  heart.  The  lust  of  the  flesh,  the 
lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  do  now  more 
havoc  in  the  Church  of  God  than  persecution  ever 
did.  Fleshly  lusts  still  war  against  the  soul. 
Heresies  in  life  are  more  common  than  heresies 
in  doctrine.  No  professed  believer  can  afford  to 
forget  the  apostles  example,  ''I  keep  under  my 
body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection."  Dear  friends, 
watch  against  beginnings  of  evil.  And  vanity, 
ambition,  love  of  the  world,  like  other  things,  are 
often  slow  and  stealthy  in  their  growth,  but  they 
may  lead  to  shipwreck  of  faith  and  a  good 
conscience. 

But  beloved,  we  are  persuaded  better  things  of 
you,  and  things  that  accompany  salvation,  though 
we  thus  speak.  May  the  G^  of  all  grace  perfect, 
stablish,  strengthen,  settle  you.  So  shall  your 
light  shine  before  men,  and  ahow  forth  the  praises 
of  Him  who  hath  called  you  out  <^,^kness  into 
his  marvellous  light  Digitized  by  G OOg IC 
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LETTERS  TO  MY  CHILDEEN  FROM  THE  HOLY  LAND. 


BY  BENBY    A.  TIARPEB. 


III. — THE  BRIDBGKOOMS  FBOC£SSION. 


MANY  of  the  customs  of  the  East  are  very 
curious.  The  picture  shows  you  one  I  saw 
in  Egypt.  I  had  been  to  visit  the  governor  of  a 
city,  and  had  stayed  very  late  in  his  house,  and  it  is 
very  dark  in  the  East  after  sunset  and  before  the 
moon  gets  up ;  so  my  men  had  lanterns  and  walked 
in  front  to  show  me  the  way.  We  were  passiug  a 
largo  open  space  in  the  town  when  we  heard  a  great 
outcry,  shouting  and  music ;  and  soon  we  saw  coming 
up  a  large  procession,  men  in  front  carrying  on 
high  poles  iron  pots  full  of  blazing  wood  (we  CJiU 
them  " cret^sots ") ;  they  gave  a  great  light;  then 
musicians  with  flutes  and  drums,  others  with  flags, 
and  all  coming  rapidly  up,  making  a  great  noise.  I 
found  that  it  was  a  procession  of  a  bridegroom  on 
his  way  to  the  bride's  house ;  he  was  a  very  young 
man,  you  will  see  him  in  the  picture,  walking  after 
the  men  with  the  lights.  I  thought  I  would  see  what 
was  going  on,  so  went  on  a  little  way  with  the 
procession.  From  round  a  corner  came  a  great  shriek, 
and  soon  some  women  came  out  of  the  darkness, 
carrying  their  lamps  to  meet  this  bridegroom.  These 
women,  like  most  Eastern  women,  had  black  veils 
over  part  of  their  faces ;  you  can  never  tell  what  a 
woman  looks  like,  as  you  only  see  her  eyes  and  a 
bit  of  her  forehead.  Some  of  the  women  had  tam- 
bourines or  "timbrels,"  which  they  played  upon. 


They  soon  came  to  a  house,  which  they  all  entered, 
and  I  saw  no  more  of  them.  During  my  stay  in  the 
country  I  saw  several  of  these  processions,  but  tbey 
w(3re  all  very  much  alike.  Now  you  will  see  that 
these  women  had  a  very  curious  lamp ;  at  the  end 
of  my  letter  I  give  a  drawing  of  one  I  got  at 
Jerusalem;  it  is  very,  very  old,  and  was  dug  up 
from  some  ruins.  They  used  these  lamps  long,  long 
ago,  and  do  so  even  now.  It  is  made  of  earth,  then 
baked  in  an  oven.  You  see  it  has  two  little  holes  in 
the  middle  of  the  upper  part;  they  pour  the  oil  in 
these ;  the  little  spout  has  a  bit  of  wick  or  cotton 
put  in  it ;  they  hold  it  by  the  knob  at  the  end,  then 
light  it.  Of  course  it  is  a  very  poor  light  compared  to 
our  oil  lamps.  These  people  also  carry  in  their  hand 
a  small  vessel  containing  a  store  of  oil,  for  tho  lamp 
is  so  small,  that  the  oil  in  it  soon  burns  out,  then 
they  pour  fresh  oil  in.  These  little  vessels  are 
made  of  various  materials,  aocoraing  to  the  fancy  or 
wealth  of  the  owner. 

Now,  dear  children,  I  wish  you  to  read  St 
Matthew  xxv. ;  there  our  Lord  Jesus  told  a  beautiful 
story  to  the  Jews.  He  tells  of  some  women  who 
took  their  lamps  and  went  forth  to  meet  the  bride- 
groom, but  some  of  these  were  so  foolish  as  to  go 
without  any  oil  but  what  they  had  in  their  lamps. 
Well,  the  bridegroom  was  so  lonjgssoming  that  they 
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<:;ut  tired,  and  all  Tvont  to  sleep ;  but  wben  they 
heard  the  cry  of  his  ooming  then  they  woke  up  and 
were  frightened,  because  their  lamps  had  gone  out 
for  want  of  oil.  The  wise  people  had  taken  a  stock 
in  their  vessel,  so  that  they  ooiild  retrim  their  lamps 
and  go  on,  but  they  had  none  to  spare,  and  could  not 
jrivo  any  away.  So  the  silly  ones  ran  off  to  buy 
M)me  oil,  but  when  they  came  back  the  door  of  the 
hoiue  was  shut,  and  they  could  not  get  in  to  the 
marriage-feast. 

Oar  Lord  Jeeus  tells  us  we  must  always  be  like 
the  wise  people,  and  never  trust  only  to  the  oil  in 
the  lamp.  If  little  children  think  that  because  they 
are  good,  kind,  and  do  not  do  naughty  things,  there- 
fore they  need  not  pray  to  God  for  his  help,  then 
they  are  like  those  foolish  virgins.  However  good 
YOU  may  be  in  disposition  you  cannot  be  good  always 
without  the  grace  of  God  to  help  you.  Your  own 
little  stock  of  goodness  will  soon  go  out,  but  pray, 
trast  in  the  Lord.  He  will  fill  up  your  lamp — your 
heart— with  his  grace,  and  his  store  of  it  never 
mns  dry  or  short.  There  is  enough  for  all,  to  bo 
had  for  askin^;,  nothing  more— only  to  ask — not  to 
buy.    He  gives  it  frooly  to  all  who  a-sk. 


V^A'*. 


TOT.  ! 

CHAFTER   I. 

'  OT  felt  very  unhappy.  Outaide  the 
sun  shono  brightly,  and  the  birds  sang 
morrily,  but  it  was  all  dark  and  dismal 
for  Tot.  He  curled  himself  up  on  oii 
ottoman,  and  gazed  oat  into  the  streett 
while  the  tears  trickled  doi?n  his 
cheeks',  and  fcU  upon  a  kitten  that  lay 
font  asleep  on  his  knee. 

Presently  in  came  nurse,  and  sat  i 
dovm  with  her  needlework.      There 
was  silence  for  a  long  time,  then  Tot 
broke  it  by  wailing  out, 
"Papa  cannot  love  J  lis  little  Tot,  if  he 
docs  not  come  home  to  him."    Tot  as  often  as 
not  spoke  of  himself  in  the  third  person. 
**Ye8,  he  does,  dear,"  said   burse  kindly,  "and  it  is  only 
k-eaase  the  poor  gentleman  is  very  sick,  and  there  is  nobody 
else  to  nurse  him,  that  papa  is  stopping  awny." 

"What's    the  poor    gentleman  ill  with?"   demanded  Tot, 
wlf^nly  interested. 

'•Don't  know,  Master  Tot;  can't  eay.  Fcvcr  very  likely. 
Pi.'oplc  mostly  do  have  fevers  of  8ome  sort  in  them  foreign 
parta." 
"Tliink  the  poor  ^nilenian  '11  die,  nursie  ?  " 
** Can't  »y,  dear;  that  is  as  God  plea«e.s.  Perhaps  your 
father  will  giye  him  some  mtdiciac,  alid  make  Ima  well 
egaiu." 


''And  papa  will  be  eyer  so  long  making  him  well  again/' 
remarked  Tot,  after  a  few^minutes,  and  then  the  tears  broke  out 
again  faster  tlian  before. 

Kurse  put  down  her  work,  and  walked  to  the  window.  She 
sat  down  on  Tot's  ottoman,  put  her  arms  round  him,  and  drew 
him  on  her  kuee.  Tot  buried  his  fiGboe  on  her  shoulder  and 
sobbed,  while  nune  comforted  him  as  well  as  she  could.  But 
she  could  not  do  much,  for  Tot's  heart  was  almost  broken,  and 
when  he  wailed  out,  "  Tot  wonts  his  momma.  If  mamma  will 
not  come.  Tot  must  die,"  nurse  could  only  kiss  him,  and  say.  he 
must  try  and  be  happy  and  good  for  dear  father's  sake. 

'*  Papa'U  never  come  again,  mamma  gone ;  and  I  only  h&ve 
you,  nursie,"  replied  poor  Tot.  '*  Oh,  where  is  momma?  Why 
doesn't  she  come  to  me? " 

**  Hush !  I  will  tell  you,  my  darling,"  said  nurso  soothingly, 
pushing  back  the  curls  from  his  forehead.  **  God  loved  your 
good  momma  veiy  much.  When  He  saw  how  often  she  suflered 
pain — ^Tot  remembers  how  she  used  to  lie  on  the  sofa  and  look 
so  white?"  Tot  nodded,  and  left  off  sobbing  to  listen.  "  Well, 
then  God  was  sorry  for  her,  and  sent  an  angel  to  take  her 
away  to  heaven,  where  she  would  never  be  in  pain  again,  and 
never  cry  any  more,  but  be  so  happy.  Tot  cannot  think  how 
happy." 

''  Doesn't  she  want  her  little  boy  with  her  ?  "  asked  Tot,  hulf- 
reproachfully,  half-wistfully. 

'*  Yes,  dear,  and  some  day  God  will  let  you  go  to  her." 

<*  When  ?  "  said  Tot  breathlessly. 

'*  Grod  knows,  dear ;  I  don't.  If  it  pleases  Him  not  for  many 
a  year  to  come." 

**  Must  I  die  before  I  oan  go  to  beaven,  nursie  ?  " 

^*  Yes,  dear,  but  only  our  body  dies,  that  is  put  into  the  grave ; 
our  soul  never  dies.  If  we  try  to  love  God  here  in  this  world, 
and  do  as  He  bids  us,  trusting  in  Jesus  Christ,  we  shall  be  sure 
to  go  to  heaven  and  live  with  God,  and  all  his  holy  angels." 

"  And  with  mamma  too  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  and  Tot  will  go  some  day  if  he  is  a  good  boy."  Nurse 
paused,  and  then  murmured  more  to  herself  than  to  Tot,  **  But 
my  darUng  will  have  many  hard  battles  to  fight,  many  tempta- 
tions to  overoome  bef<»e  the  golden  crown  is  won  and  everlasting 
life  is  granted  him." 

Tot  tried  to  understand,  but  failed  in  grasping  it  clearly.  He 
sat  still  and  pondered  with  a  world  of  perplexity  in  tho  little 
grave  face.  He  could  read  a  littlo.  Over  the  mantel-piece 
nurse  had  huog  a  card  on  which  was  written  in  pretty  gold  and 
coloured  letters,  "  Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way 
which  leadeth  unto  life."  What  nurse  had  said  about  everlast- 
ing life  neminded  him  of  it. 

'*  Is  that  about  the  way  to  get  to  heaven,  nursie?  "  he  asked, 
pointing  up  to  tJie  text. 

**  Yes,  and  Tottie  must  find  out  the  *  strait  gate,'  and  walk 
in  ^  the  nairow  way,'  and  that  will  lead  him  to  God  and  his 
dear  mother  in  heaven." 

Then  somebody  come  and  called  nurse  away,  and  Tot  was 
left  alone  onoe  more.  He  thought  over  what  he  had  just  heard, 
but  he  could  not  understand  all.  Mbmma  was  iu  heaven  and 
very  happy,  nurse  said ;  but  Tot  doubted  that  sho  was  hi^ipy. 
He  was  not  thero.  How  oould  she  be  really  happy  without  her 
littte  darling— hsr  golden-haired  Tot— her  own  precious  boy  ? 
No,  she  could  not  be  happy,  and  Tot  was  not  happy.  He  was 
very  miserable— there  was  no  doubt  about  that  Oh,  if  he 
OQuid  only  get  to  herl  Was  there  no  way?  Must  he  wait 
till  he  was  an  old  man  with  grey  hair,  before  ho  oould  find 
the  strait  gate,  and  walk  in  the  narrow  way  wliich  would 
tolce  him  to  heaven  and  his  mother?  Why  not  begin  now, 
this  very  day  ? 

Tot  jumped  up  as  he  thought  of  it,  full  of  excitement.  He 
would  get  his  hot  and  gloves  and  start  off  at  onoe.  Having 
found  and  put  them  on,  Tottie  went  out  on  the  landing  and 
called  for  nurse;  but  she  was  bolow  in  the  kitchen  and  did  not 
hear  her  little  charge.  He  waited  patiently  for  a  ibw  minutes ; 
I  nobody  could  be  seen  or  heard.    Suddenly  another  idea  struck 
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liim.  Why  not  go  without  nnrae  ?  She  loved  him  too  dearly 
he  knew  to  be  very  willing  he  ehoald  go.  Perhaps  she  woold 
lay  he  mnst  wait  till  he  became  "grown  np,"  and  Tot  felt  he 
oonld  not  wait  He  was  so  miserable,  bo  lonely,  he  must  set 
out  at  onoe. 

There  was  one  more  thing  to  be  done  first.  He  went  baek  to 
the  empty  nursery,  took  off  his  hat  and  knelt  down ;  then,  with 
folded  hands,  Tottie  said,  with  a  world  of  confldenoe  and  trust, 
'*  Please,  God,  go  with  Tot  to  find  the  strait  gate,  and  the 
narfow  way  that  leads  to  my  mamma.  Send  an  angel  to  tell 
Tot  which  road  to  take,  for  Jesus  Ohrist's  sake.  Amen.  Please 
don't  let  nuisie  be  sorry  that  Tot  has  gone  away,  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake.    Amen." 

This  oyer  he  got  up  and  went  oautiouBly  downstairs.  He 
did  not  wish  anybody  to  see  him,  so  he  walked  very  softly,  and 
listened  for  coming  footsteps.  However  he  reached  the  hall  in 
safety,  when  another  difficulty  presented  itself.  The  street 
door  was  shut,  and  Tot  knew  from  past  experiences  that  to 
open  it  without  creaks  and  noises  was  beyond  his  power.  Never 
mind,  he  would  go  out  of  the  door  opening  into  the  gard^  and 
onoe  in  the  garden  there  was  a  little  iron  gate,  which  would 
take  him  across  the  meadow,  and  so  into  the  high  road.  Tot 
managed  very  well ;  a  gardener  wss  planting  out  flowers,  but 
he  took  no  notice  beyond  a  civil "  Good  morning,  sir.  Come 
out  to  do  a  bit  of  digging  this  fine  day,  sir  ?  "  Tot  responded 
politely  but  briefly,  and  was  soon  hidden  in  the  shrubbery. 
Once  safely  though  the  gate,  he  ran  quickly  across  the  meadoW, 
imd  gained  the  open  road.  He  stood  for  a  minute  or  two  to  lecover 
breath,  and  then  started  off  at  a  steady  walk. 

It  was  now  about  ten  o'clock,  and  the  people  whom  Tot 
met  going  towards  the  town  looked  onriously  at  him.  Too 
curiously;  Tot  did  not  like  it,  and  turned  up  the  first  bye 
lane  Jie  saw.  It  was  very  pleasant  here;  grass  grew  in  the 
road,  flowers  blossomed  on  either  side,  and  the  hedges  were 
tail  and  thick.  Tot  was  hot  af^er  his  run,  and  the  shade 
and  coolness  were  very  refreshing.  He  looked  up  at  the  patches 
of  blue  sky,  showing  between  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
and  thought  if  he  could  only  see  the  strait  gate,  this  must 
be  the  narrow  way,  but  he  knew  there  was  no  gate,  for 
Ihe  lane  was  not  unfamiliar  to  him.  No,  it  was  doubtless 
miles  away,  and  he  must  walk  briskly  on,  or  perhaps  night 
would  come  beforo  he  had  accomplished  his  purpose.  The 
lane  led  to  some  fields.  Tot  got  into  the  pathway,  and  field 
after  field  of  unknown  ground  was  traversed  till  he  began  to 
feel  weary  and  tired. 

The  poor  little  fellow  sat  down  under  a  hedge  at  last, 
and  fanned  himself  with  his  hat.  He  wondered  what  the 
time  was,  and  owned  he  would  very  much  like  something  to 
cat.  When  be  was  rested  he  got  up  and  made  for  the  stile  in 
order  to  cross  the  next  field,  when— oh,  horror  I— poor  Tottie's 
heart  gave  a  tremendous  thump,  for  there  stood  a  large  white 
ot)w  right  in  the  pathway,  and  staring  at  him  with  all  her 
mfght.  Tot  was  by  no  means  a  coward ;  he  was  not  afraid  of 
the  darkness,  nor  loneliness,  nor  of  dogs,  nor  indeed  of  any  one 
thing  except  cows,  and  they  were  something  terrific  beyond 
deaoription.  What  should  he  do?  Go  back  vrithont  having 
found  what  he  sought?  He  could  not  bear  the  thought  Go 
on,  and  perhaps  be  gored  to  death,  or,  at  the  very  least,  run 
after  and  bellowed  at  by  that  dreadful  white  creature  with  the 
big  eyes  ?  It  was  well  the  stile  was  between  Tot  and  the  oow. 
At  first  he  was  lialf-paralysed  with  terror,  but  after  a  while, 
finding  he  was  only  stared  and  not  run  at  his  heart  thumpdd 
less  loudly,  and  he  grew  calmer.  Must  he  cross  that  field? 
He  thought  not,  till  suddenl:^  he  remembered  the  prayer  he 
had  said  before  leaving  home.  The  very  memory  of  it  brought 
oounige.  God  would  be  sure  to  take  care  of  him;  of  course 
the  angel  was  there,  though  invisible  to  Tot  Off  came  the 
stnw  hat  and  onoe  more  he  fell  on  his  knees.  **  Please, 
God,  dear  God,  let  the  angel  go  on  in  front,  because  Tottie 
is  so  afraid,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen."  He  jumped 
ap  apd  opened  his  eyes.    To  his  great  joy  the  oow,  instead 


of  standing  and  gazing  at  him,  was  lying  down  on  the 
grass  and  looking  sleepily  in  another  direction.  Indeed  she 
appeared  quite  peaoefni  and  harmless,  only  Tot  wished  she 
would  not  move  her  mouth  about  so  peonliarly— it  suggested 
unpleasant  things.  Cautiously  he  mounted  the  stOe,  and  de- 
scended on  the  other  side.  A  simple  and  implicit  trust  that 
an  angel  was  **  going  on  in  front,"  alone  enabled  Tot  to  pass 
the  dreaded  object  At  last  it  was  done ;  the  oow  had  not 
moved,  not  even  turned  her  head,  only  mundhed,  munched 
with  her  mouth,  and  Tot  breathed  once  more. 

Safely  arrived  at  the  next  meadow,  he  looked  back  and  resolveil 
never  again  to  be  afraid  of  cows.  He  had  forgotten  his  weari- 
ness in  his  fright  »nd  walked  at  a  good  rate  over  the  next 
fields.  They  ended  in  a  wood  and  Tot  stepped  into  it  glad  to 
get  into  shade  again.  He  had  gone  a  little  distance  when  be 
came  to  a  tiny  stream.  The  water  looked  very  teraptittg,  so 
stooping  down  Tot  dipped  some  up  in  his  hand  and  dnmk  it 
It  was  delioiously  cool  and  refreshing,  and  he  repeated  tho 
process  many  times.  In  drawing  his  handkerchief  from  bis 
pocket  out  dropped  a  biscuit  Tot  wondered  how  it  ostme  there, 
then  recollected  he  had  reserved  it  from  his  luncheon  the  day 
before  to  give  Snap,  his  dog.  After  eating  it  and  taking 
another  drink  of  water.  Tot  became  aware  he  was  very,  verv 
tired.  He  must  have  a  good  long  rest  before  continuing  his 
journey.  So  he  chose  a  nice  mossy  seat' under  a  tree  and  Isy 
down.  He  watched  the  fiies  and  bees  bussing  about  snd 
listened  to  the  little  stream  of  water  as  it  flowed  over  the 
pebbles.  From  watching  and  listening  Tot  became  very  sleepy, 
the  blue  eyes  closed,  the  little  weary  legs  stretched  themsehed 
out,  and  Tot  slept  as  soundly  as  if  he  were  lying  in  his  own 
crib  at  home. 
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The  following  are  the  texts  to  be  arranged  in  the  diagram 
for  last  mouth,  p.  128. 


Let  our  readers  take  the  word  Soul  for  their  next  exrr^Isa 


ANSWER  TO  6CBIPTUBE  ENIGMA, 
vo.  m.— p.  96.— SEASON. 

1.  Sea:   Psa.  civ.  25;   Exod.   xiv.  16;   Psa.   Ixxvii.    ID; 
1  Cor.  X.  1,  2. 

2.  SoK :  Prov.  x.  1. 

8.  Seasok:  Eocles.  ilL  1 ;  Luke  xiii^ ;  Acta  sxiv.  2A. 
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The  Sunday  at  Home 


O  DAY  MOST  CALM,  MOST  BKICHT  !  .    .   . 

The  week  wbeb  daek  but  for  thy  ught. ^Herbert, 
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THE  PULPIT  ANCIENT  AND  MODEBN. 

BT  TBZ  BIT.   E.  FAXTON  HOOD. 
DI. — CONCERNING  THE  LEI^GTH  OF  A  SERMON. 

pEW  topics  conoeming  the   pulpit  have    been 

more  sharply  discussed,  or  have  called  for  a 

greater  variety  of  opinion  than  the  proper  length 

of  a  sermon.    Prodigiously  long  have  some  sermons 

Ho.  I860.— Uabch  13. 1880L 


been,  the  words  even  meandeiing  away  for  many 
hours ;  on  the  other  hand,  some  have  been  jnst  as 
remarkable  for  their  brevity  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  almost  interminable  length  to  which  some 
preachers  have  extended  their  discourses,  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  the  balance  of  opinion,  in  most  ages 
and  places,  has  been  in  favour  of  the  short  discourse. 
Preaching  in  the  early  church  was  short ;  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Chrysostom's  famous  words  seldom  ran 
on  beyond  a  period  of  ^  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
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twenty  mimites.  In  our  own  day,  the  Abbe  Mullois, 
the  private  chaplain  to  the  late  Emper«r  Napoleon iii., 
in  his  very  instructive  book  on  preaching,  insists 
upon  it  that  the  sermon  should  not  extend  beyond 
seven  or  ten  minutes ;  he  says :  "  Much  more  can 
to  said  in  two  minutes  than  is  generally  thought 
when  due  preparation  is  made,  when  we  have  a 
good  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  are  well  versed  in 
the  subject."  He  continues :  "  A  sermon  must  not 
be  a  bore ;  even  mediocre  preachers  are  acceptable, 
provided  their  discooxses  axe  short,  where^  the  very 
bcht  preachers  are  a  burden  when  they  speak  too 
long."  Yet  brevity  may  be,  and  often  has  been, 
wearisome,  if  conjoined  to  a  purposeless  prolixity  of 
manner.  When  George  Canning  heard  Dr.  Legge, 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  of  his  day,  after  the  service 
Legge  enquired  of  the  great  orator  and  statesman, 
**  11  ow  did  you  like  my  sermon?"  "  I  thought  it  rather 
short,"  said  Canning.  '*  I  am  aware  it  was  short," 
said  the  prelate ;  ''  but  I  was  afraid  of  being  tedious." 
"  But,"  said  Canning,  "  you  were  tedious." 

There  is  another  well  known  story  of  a  late 
Marquis  of  Normanby,  who,  when  he  was  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  at  the  close  of  a  bervice,  said 
to  his  chaplain,  '*  There  were  some  things  in  the 
course  of  your  sermon  to-day,  sir,  which  I  never 
heard  before."  The  chaplain  professed  himself  to  be 
flattered,  but  he  modestly  repelled  the  impeachment 
of  ori^^inality,  saying  that  the  subject  scarcely  ad- 
mitted any  novelty  of  treatment,  so  that  he  would 
be  glad  to  know  what  points  they  were  which  had 
struck  his  lordship.  "  Yes,"  resumed  the  peer,  **  there 
were  some  things  which,  in  those  relations,  I  never 
heard  before ;  I  heard  the  clock  strike  twice ! "  Long 
sermons  do  net  certainly  stand  high  in  favour  with 
audiences  either  young  or  old.  That  minister 
must,  doubtless,  have  been  surprised,  when,  question- 
ing his  Sunday-school  oonoeming  the  story  of 
Eutychus — the  young  man  who,  listening  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  fell  asleep,  and  falling 
down  was  taken  up  dead — he  said,  "What  do  we 
learn  from  this  very  solema  event?"  and  a  little 
creature  replied,  "  Please,  sir,  ministers  should  learn 
not  to  preach  too  long  sermons":  it  was  scarcely 
the  let^son  the  ministerial  cateohist  expected. 

Sometimes  ministers  have  taken  singular  expe- 
dients to  awaken  a  drowsy  congregation  who,  by 
the  effect  of  their  somnolent  words,  have  been 
gathered  to  the  sleep  of  their  fathers.  Sidney  Smith 
used  to  say  that  "  some  preachers  seemed  to  think 
that  sin  was  to  be  taken  out  of  men  in  the  same 
way  as  Eve  was  taken  out  of  Adam — by  first  putting 
them  to  sleep."  Emanuel  Deutsch,  in  his  paper  on 
the  Talmud,  recites  from  that  collection  of  ancient 
Hebrew  tradition,  the  story  ef  an  old  Jewish  preacher 
who,  in  the  course  of  a  kot  Sastem  afternoon,  while 
he  was  expounding  some  intrieate  subtlety  of  the 
law,  beheld  his  hearers  quietly  fall  away  in  drowsy 
slumbers ;  suddenly  he  kurst  forth,  "  There  was  once 
a  woman  in  Egypt  who  brought  forth,  by  one  birth, 
six-hundred  thousand  men  I "  Our  readers  may 
fancy  how  the  audience  started  at  this  remarkable 
tale  of  this  prolific  Egyptian  woman*  Tory  quickly 
the  preacher  proceeded,  "  Her  name  was  Jochebed ; 
she  was  the  mother  of  Moses,  who  was  worth  as 
nmoh  as  all  those  six  hundred  thousand  armed  men 
put  together,  who  went  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt." 
His  hearers,  it  is  said,  slept  no  more  that  afternoon. 

ThuS|  we  may  suppose,  the  virtue  of  long-winded- 


ness  comes  down  to  us  from  ancient  timea  "  What 
a  gift,"  says  old  Thomas  Fuller,  with  evident  feel- 
ings of  admiration,  '*  what  a  gilt  had  Jo|in  Hasle- 
bach.  Professor  at  Vienna,  in  tedioQsness,  ^who, 
being  to  expound- the  Prophet  Isaiah  to  his  aoditon, 
read  twenty-one  years  on  the  first  chapter,  and  yet 
finished  it  not !  "  Dr.  Southey  calls  this  Haslebach 
"  the  arch-emperor  of  the  Spintoxts,"  but  yet  he  con- 
tinues, *'  the  Eabbi  Chananiah  may  contest  the  palm 
with  ihe  Vienna  professor ;  it  is  recorded  of  him  that 
when  he  midexi»ok  to  vmte  a  Oommentary  upon 
part  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  he  requested  the  Jews 
to  supply  him  with  three  hundred  tons  of  oil  for  the 
use  of  his  lamp  while  he  should  be  engaged  in  the 
work." 

But  it  seems  probable  that,  with  us,  the  era  of 
long  sermons — not  to  speak  of  them  as  tedious  ones 
— set  in  with  the  era  which  was  the  immediate 
precursor  of  the  Beformation.  Perhaps  there  is 
something  peculiarly  polemical  in  the  idea  of  irery 
long  sermons;  they  usually  imply  trains  of  argu- 
ment, casuistry,  and  expository  criticism.  Every 
one  now  knows  the  site  of  St.  Pauls  Crogs,  and 
St.  Paul's  Cross  was  surely  one  of  the  Qioat  famous 
pulpits  in  ihe  history  of  any  ohurch,  or  of  ^y  age ; 
there,  long  harangues  were  poured  fortl^  v©ek  by 
week,  during  the  most  exoiting  tii^ejB^  ffoxfk  the  most 
various  lips.  That  pulpit  was  9,  great  sounding- 
board,  immense  audiences  gatherodT  round  it,  and 
the  preachers  were,  perhaps,  as  frequently  political 
talkers  as  religious  instructors.  In  looking  amongst 
our  famous  old  sermons,  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
how  many  of  them  were  spoken  at  St.  Paul's  Cross. 
Dear  old  Father  Latimer,  no  doubt,  felt  himself 
pleasantly  at  home  there :  and  his  happ^  strokes  of 
humour,  and  pleasant  stories  and  anecdotes*  would 
be  of  the  very  kind  of  words  to  hold  and  entertain  a 
large  and  various  company.  The  *' judicious  Hooker  " 
we  cannot  so  well  imagine  there,  poxuring  out  his 
stately  sentences  of  molten  gold;  nevertheless,  it 
was  there  that  he  uttered  many  of  those  words  and 
doctrines  which  have  constituted  polemical  battle- 
cries  ever  since ;  especially  those  great  sermons  on 
justification  by  faith  (although  we  are  aware  that 
some  authorities  assign  their  delivery  to  the  Temple 
Church).  And  we  have  always  thought  that  the  arena 
of  St.  Paul's  Cross  had  much  to  dp  with  creating  the 
long,  argumentative,  and  what  seemed  to  us  the 
tedious,  sermons. 

Shakespeare  lived  in  London  during  the  time  when 
St.  Paul's  Cross  was  in  the  faluess  of  its  power,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  read  a  famous  passage  in  *'  Julias 
Csssar,"  without  feeling  that  it  is  a  hint  of  Shakes- 
peare's England,  and  that  the  great  pulpit  of  London 
was  in  the  poet's  mind : 

"Cdtna.    Liberty  I    Freedom  I    Tyranny  is  dead  I 

Bun  hence,  proclaim,  cry  it  about  the  streets. 

Cassius.  Some  to  the  common  pulpits,  and  cry  out, 
*  Liberty,  freedom,  and  enfranchisement! ' 

Bbutds.  People  and  senstgnl  be  not  affrighted; 

Fly  not;  stand  still;   ambition's  debt  is  paid. 

Gasca.    Go  to  the  puIfU,  Bratu." 

And  another  contemporaneous  testimony,  that  of 
the  good  Bishop,  Launoelot  Andrews,  himself  an 
eminent  and  admirable  preacher,  shows  that  the 
pulpit  was  passing  into  quite  a  new  phase  in  church 
life,  and  that  the  desire  for  sermons,  and  long 
sermons,  was  becoming  quite^  rag^  The  Bishop 
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says  in  wor4ii  \7liic}}  zeftUy  were  quite  prophetic  : 
"  Hearing  of  the  w^vi  is  grown  into  such  request, 
as  it  hath  got  the  start  of  all  the]  reat  of  the  parte 
of  God's  seryice.  So  as,  but  that  sure  we  are  the 
world  will  not  like  any  one  thin^  long,  it  might 
justlv  be  fef^red  lest  this  part,  eating  out  the  rest, 
fihould  grow  indeed  the  sole  and  only  worship  of 
God.  This  \fSkj  our  age  is  affected;  now  ia  the 
world  of  aermona.  For  proof  whereof  (as  if  all 
godliness  were  in  hearing  of  sermons)  take  this 
vexj  place,  the  house  of  God,  which  now  you  see 
meetly  wall  replenished  [by  whioh  the  Bishop 
lueans  well-filled] ;  come  at  any  other  parts  of  the 
serrioe  of  Qod  (parts,  I  say,  of  the  service  of  Giod,  no 
less  than  thi#),  you  shall  find  it,  xi^  a  manner,  deso^ 
late.  And  not  here  only,  but  go  any  whither  else, 
je  shall  find  eyen  the  like.''  Thn^  the  age  of  long 
sermons  set  in.  The  sermqns  of  Andrews  ^miselyes 
are  as  prodi^ous  in  length,  aj9  they  are  certainly 
odd  and  quaint  in  their  strnotare;  he  was  the 
&vonrite  preacher  of  James  i.,  and  to  that  monaroh 
a  short  sermon  wa^  quite  s^  intolerable  as  any  long 
one  would  be  in  our  times.  Preachers  aimed  to  be 
exhaustive ;  like  Barrow,  to  whom,  as  all  our  readers 
know,  Charles  lu  said  he  was  the  most  unfair 
preacher  to  whom  he  ever  listened,  for  he  left 
nothing  to  be  said  by  anybody  else,  upon  any  text 
upon  which  he  preached.  Thus  was  created  a  style 
of  diffaaeness»  of  meandering  expatiation.  Instead 
of  taking  one  thought,  one  suggestive  idea,  and 
charging  it  with  every  power  of  intensity  and 
feeling,  the  text  became  the  point,  as  it  were,  of  a 
pair  of  compasses  extended  to  their  utmost  stretch, 
forming  an  immensely  inclusive  circumference, 
covering  the  whole  round  of  Scripture^  and  every- 
thing on  the  e^rth  beneath,  in  the  heavens  above,  or 
in  the  waters  under  the  earth,  as  well  as  matters 
deeper  and  higher  still.  Men  preached  folios :  would 
not  Caryl,  one  thinks*  have  wearied  out  the  patience 
of  Job  by  those  immense  and  closely  printed  folios 
to  which  his  people  in  Bury  Street  had  to  listen  ? 
And  Thomas  Adams,  though  more  pleasingly 
quaint  and  fanciful,  is  &r  more  remarkable,  for  he 
heat  out  into  one  folio  the  expodtions  upon  the 
three  chapters  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  and 
all  his  sermons  have  the  same  painful  prolixity. 

It  was  the  same  with  preachers  in  the  Estab- 
lishment, or  out  of  it;  their  sermons  were  not 
sermons  of  an  hour,  but  of  hours,  and  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Barrow,  South,  and  Jackson  were  matched 
in  their  long-windednees  by  Thomas  Goodwin, 
John  Howe,  William  Go<^e,  Thomas  Watson,  and 
Thomas  Brooks.  The  curiosity  is  that  many  of 
these  sermons  are  interlaced  with  long  quotations 
from  Greek  and  Latin,  and  references  to  crowds  of 
ancient  writers,  many  of  their  names  to  modem 
ears  ahnost,  if  not  entirely,  unknown,  the  intro- 
ductiou  of  whioh  into  our  modern  sermons  would 
sound  like  the  veriest  pedantry,  and  deafen  the  ears 
of  a  modem  audience,  like  words  from  an  unknown 
tongue.  Even  of  the  writers  of  thia  time  whom 
ve  most  afieot,  we  usually  feel  how  much  every 
sermon  would  gain  in  force  and  in  fact  if  its  dimen- 
sions were  diminished,  and  we  sometimes  find  our- 
selves replying  to  one  of  these  great  preachers  in 
the  words  addressed  by  a  judge  to  a  barrister  who 
appeared  to  bo  talking  against  time,  "  Really,  brother, 
there  are  some  things  you  may  take  for 'granted,  and 
of  the  knoiwl^Q  Q?  which  you  may  ittppoae  we  aie 


iu  possession."  The  eormons  of  many  of  these  men 
are  very  great,  and  equally  entertaining;  and  in- 
structive ;  but  we  have  often  c(mipared  them  with 
the  half-hour  sermons  of  some  of  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  church,  may  we  say  with  advantage  to  the 
latter? 

Also,  it  is  very  interesting  to  notice  how  the 
earlier  seimons  were  crowded  with  Scriptural  know- 
ledge and  allusion;  and  here  we  will  present  our 
readers  with  a  neat  and  impressive  little  sermon — 
we  find  it  in  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  **  Post-mediaeval 
Preachers  " — from  the  text — 

"  *  MiJfT  ABB  CiLIiBD,  BUT  FEW  ABE  CBOSEN.' 

'*  ISoaik  preached  to  the  old  world  for  a  hundred 
years  the  coming  in  of  the  flood,  and  how  many 
were  saved  when  the  world  was  destroyed  ?  Eight 
souls,  and  among  -  them  was  the  reprobate  Ham. 
Many  were  called,  but  only  eight  were  chosen. 

*'  When  God  would  rain  fire  and  brimstone  on  the 
cities  of  the  plain,  were  ten  saved  ?  No  ;  only  four, 
and  of  these  four,  one  looked  back.  Many  ware 
oalled,  but  three  were  chosen. 

*'  Six  hundred  thousand  men,  besides  women  and 
children,  went  through  the  Bed  Sea,  the  like  figure 
whereunto  baptism  doth  even  now  save  us.  The 
host  of  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians  went  in  after 
them,  and  of  them  not  one  reached  the  farther 
shore.  And  of  those  Israelites  who  passed  through 
the  sea  out  of  Egypt,  how  many  entered  the  Promised 
Land,  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  ?  Two 
only — Caleb  and  Joshua.  Many,  six  hundred  thou- 
sand, were  oalled ;  few,  even  two,  were  chosen.  All 
the  host  of  Pharaoh,  a  shadow  of  those  who  despise 
and  set  at  naught  the  Bed  Sea  of  Christ's  blood, 
perished  without  exception ;  of  God's  chosen  people, 
image  of  his  Church,  only  few  indeed  are  saved. 

'^  How  many  multitudes  teemed  in  Jerioho,  and 
of  them  how  many  escaped  when  Joshua  encamped 
against  the  city  ?  The  walls  fell,  men  and  women 
perished;  one  house  alone  escaped,  known  by  the 
scarlet  thread,  typo  of  the  blood  of  Jesus — and  that 
was  the  hou^  of  a  harlot. 

"  Gideon  went  against  the  Midianites  with  thirty- 
two  thousand  men.  The  host  of  Midian  was  without 
number,  as  the  sand  of  the  sea-side  for  multitude. 
How  many  of  these  thirty-two  thousand  men  did 
Qod  suffer  Gideon  to  lead  into  victory?  Three 
hundred  only.  Many,  even  thirty-two  thousand 
men,  were  called ;  three  hundred  chosen. 

"  Type  and  figure  this  of  the  many  enrolled  into 
the  church's  army,  of  whom  so  few  go  on  to  fight 
the  good  fight  of  faith  I 

"  Of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  twelve  men  only  were 
chosen  to  be  apostles ;  and  of  these  twelve,  one  was 
a  traitor,  one  doubtful,  one  denied  his  Master,  and 
all  forsook  Him. 

"  How  many  rulers  were  there  among  the  Jews 
when  Christ  came ;  but  one  only  went  to  Him,  and 
he  by  night  I 

"How  many  rich  men  were  there  when  our 
blessed  Lord  walked  this  earth ;  but  one  only  minis- 
tered unto  Him,  and  he  only  in  His  burial ! 

"  How  many  peasants  were  there  in  the  country 
when  Christ  went  to  die  ;  but  one  only  was  deemed 
worthy  to  bear  his  cross,  and  he  bore  it  by 
constraint  I 

"  How  many  thieves  were  there  in  Judeaa  wh0& 
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Ohrist  was  there ;   bub  one  only  entered  Paradise, 
und  lie  was  oonverted  in  bis  last  boar ! 

*•  How  many  oentnrions  were  there  scattered  over 
the  province ;  and  one  only  saw  and  believed,  and 
be  by  oraelly  piercing  the  Savionr^s  side  !* 

"  How  many  harlots  were  there  in  that  wicked 
and  adulterous  generation;  but  one  only  washed 
bis  feet  with  tears  and  wiped  them  with  the  hair 
of  her  bead  I  Truly,  *  many  are  called,  but  few  are 
chosen.' " 

Of  course  when  we  think  of  the  greater  length,  or 
the  condensed  brevity,  of  sermons,  several  other 
considerations  have  to  be  borne  in  mind :  first,  and 
chiefly,  the  preacher  himself.  It  is  with  the  great 
preacher  as  with  the  great  singer;  it  is  well 
known  that  there  are  those  who  are  passionately 
excited  by  music,  who  would  gladly  suffer  any 
amount  of  inconvenience,  and  listen  for  a  long  time, 
to  comparatively  ordinary  orchestral  effects,  in  order 
that,  at  last,  they  may  be  regaled,  perhaps  by  the 
rendering  of  one  bar,  or  a  single  note,  from  the 
voice  of  the  great  master.  Great  singing  is  not  esti- 
mated by  the  length  of  time  it  covers,  but  the 
exquisite  sensation  it  excites.  It  has  been  very 
much  so  with  many  great  preachers.  No  accounts 
we  possess,  and  no  reading  of  the  sermons  of 
Massillon  can  convey  any  idea  of  their  overwhelm- 
ing effects ;  it  must  have  been  in  the  man,  in  the 
preacher  and  his  voice ;  and  when  we  consider  the 
exquisite  sensation  produced  by  a  great  and  yet 
almost  mechanical  singer,  it  is  even  easy  to  appre- 
hend. 

Let  the  reader  transfer  his  recollections  and  fancy  to 
the  great  church  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris.  The  occa- 
sion is  great ;  it  is  the  funeral  service  for  Louis  xiv., 
Louis  le  Magniffque — ^Louis  the  Great.  Of  course  all 
that  could  be  done  to  heighten  or  deepen  the  sombre 
splendour  was  there;  the  dead  king  lay  before  the 
pulpit  on  his  bier,  covered  with  all  the  emblazon- 
ments, the  hatchments  and  insignia  of  royalty ;  the 
vast  church  was  draped  in  black ;  the  silver  shield- 
ings  flashing  back  the  light  of  the  torches  and 
flambeaux.  There  were  assembled  all  the  chivalry  of 
the  nation,  the  royalty,  and  the  courtiers,  proud 
and  dissolute  men,  the  gay  and  beautiful  ladies,  all, 
of  course,  in  mourning.  In  due  season  Massillon 
entered  the  pulpit ;  he  stood  a  little  while,  quiet  and 
silent,  and  then  announced  his  text,  ''Lo,  I  have 
become  great ! "  No  doubt  it  seemed  a  fitting  text  to 
commemorate  the  life  and  deeds  of  the  prince  who  had 
been  called  "  The  Great."  The  preacher  stood  quite 
still,  his  hands  were  crossed  over  his  breast,  his  face 
settled  on  the  bier,  mighty  feelings  seemed  strug- 
gling over  the  features ;  at  last  he  spoke  those  very 
simple  words :  "  There  is  nothing  great  but  God  I  " 
How  simple  they  seem,  a  mere  truism.  We  have  no 
account  of  the  tone,  only  that  it  was  the  preacher's 
awful  whisper,  but  the  story  is  well  known  how,  as 
he  breathed  the  words,  the  whole  congregation  rose 
in  consternation,  and  looked  behind  And  about  them ; 
it  must  have  been  the  man,  aided  by  the  universal 
knowledge  of  his  holy  life,  and  by  the  memory 
that  the  living  conscience  of  the  dead  king  had 
frequently   trembled  before  the  terrible  preacher. 

•  The  esoellent  preacher  appears  to  have  forgotten  the  yet 
more  pertinent  instance  of  that  other  centurion,  concerning 
whose  faith  our  lord  said,  "  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith ; 
DO,  not  in  Israel ;  *'  but  his  argnment  holds  good. 


It  was  a  great  moment  in  the  history  of  pulpit 
eloquence,  but  it  also  illustrated  that  which  we  are 
saying ;  the  power  of  the  preacher  is  not  to  be  tested 
so  much  by  the  length  of  time  he  can  talk,  as  by  the 
intensity  of  the  emotion  he  can  excite. 

We  are  neither  unduly  condemning  long  sermons, 
nor  thoughtlessly  praising  short  ones.    The  period 
of  long  sermons,  to  whidi  we  referred  above,  was 
an  age  when,  if  men  were  strong  and  firm,  their 
minds  were  comparatively  slow ;  they  did  not  leap 
at  conclusions ;  it  seemed  to  be  their  joy  to  work 
their  way  through  paths  of  interminable  discussion. 
How  few  amongst  us  now  read,  or  have  patience 
to  read,  those  volumes  through  which  the  chapters 
tramp  along!  with  such  majesty  to  words  of  deep, 
sonorous  melody;  such,  for  instance,  as  Hooker's 
"Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  Milton's  "Defence  of  the 
People  of  England,"  Sterry  on  "The  Will,"  or  Reeve's 
"  God's  Plea  for  Nineveh,"  and  crowds  beside.   And 
there  were  then  few  topics  for  popular  thought  to 
feed  upon.  Preaching  can  be  of  little  use  if  the  mode 
and  matter  of  it  be  not  adapted  to  the  age  (and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  age  of  short  sermons 
has  set  in — we  shall  not  say  the  age  of  sermons  of 
seven  or  ten  minutes) ;  but,  perhaps  we  may  go  so  far 
as  to  say,  if  the  preacher's  chief  object  be  to  stir  the 
feelings,  to  rouse  and  excite  sensation,  his  sermon 
should  not  pass  beyond  twenty  minutes;    if  his 
business  be  conceived  to  be  instruction  and  elucida- 
tion, not  beyond  forty.    It  is  not  uninteresting,  in 
rectding  the  entertaining  journal  of  Henry  Grabhe 
Robinson,  to  notice  how  this  highly-cultivated  man, 
the  intimate  friend  and  associate  of  almost  every 
literary  notability  of  his  day,  divided  his  Sundays 
in    Brighton    between   Frederick    Robertson    and 
Joseph    Sortain,    whom,  different    as    they  were, 
ho  seemed  about  equally  to  appreciate:  the  first 
an  eloquent  expositor  of  ideas,  whose  words  poured 
along  for  a  period  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  the 
other,  the  passionate  expression  of  one  idea,  the 
whole  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  the 
intense  peroration  of  a  taken-for- granted  line  of 
thought ;  so  that  the  length  or  brevity  of  a  sermon 
must  depend  on  what  a  preacher  intends  to  do  in 
the  pulpit,  and  what  he  feels  he  can  effect.    It  is 
an  unhappy  condition  of  things  if  a  man  can  neither 
move  the  feelings  of  his  hearers  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  instruct  their  minds  on  the  other. 

The  dock  in  the  church  has  superseded  the  hour- 
glass ;  probably  not  many  of  our  readers  have  seen 
the  hour-glass  held  out  conspicuously  before  the 
eyes  of  the  audience,  just  as  it  is  usual  in  Italian 
churches  to  see  the  orucifilx  conspicuous  in  the 
pulpit  to  the  eyes  of  the  preacher  and  his  hearers ; 
and  we  suppose  that  the  use  of  the  hour-glass  arose 
at  the  time  when  the  services  of  prayer  and  praise 
were  shortened,  and  the  sermon  proportionately 
lengthened.  Even  then  all  preachers  did  not  dilate 
to  the  length  of  an  hour,  but,  during  the  hour, 
while  the  sands  were  running  on,  the  people  listened 
patiently,  regarding  that  as  the  minister's  right, 
his  freehold,  in  time ;  if  he  exceeded  it,  there  was 
danger  that  his  hearers  might  rise  and  move  away; 
unless,  indeed,  he  were  a  popular  favourite,  and  we 
have  several  stories  of  those  who  were  strong 
enough,  in  their  sense  of  the  popular  appetite  and 
their  power  to  satisfy  it — to  turn  up  the  glass,  very 
much  to  the  delight  of  the  people,  and  cheerfully 
say,  "We  will  have  ^^^oih^^awtoLti^^ ;  or,  as 
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another  expressed  himself,  *'  Come,  friends,  we  will 
baye  another  glass."  In  these  degenerate  days  one 
knows  not  which  most  to  admire,  the  prodigious 
capacity  of  the  talker,  or  the  singular  patience  of  the 
listener.  George  Herbert,  in  his  **  Country  Parson," 
gives  an  hour  as  the  fitting  time :  '*  the  parson,"  he 
says,  "exceeds  not  an  hour  in  preaching;  our  age 
would  think  it  more  than  a  competency,  CTon  a 
snperfluity ; "  and  yet,  we  suppose,  even  good  G-eorge 
must  have  known  preachers  who  were  tedious: 
there  is  a  couplet  in  the  following  verse  which  is 
well  known : 

"Judge  not  the  Preaober,  for  be  is  tby  judge: 
If  thou  mislike  bim,  tboa  oonceiv'st  him  not 
God  oalleth  preacbiog  folly.    Do  not  gmdge 
To  pick  oat  tzeasnzes  from  an  earthen  pot. 
The  wont  apeak  something  good ;  if  all  want  sense, 
God  takes  a  text,  and  preaeheth  patience.*' 


EGBERT  MOFFAT  AND  HIS  MOTHER. 

SEVEBAL  years  ago,  when  the  Nestor  of  African 
missionB  was  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  I  had  the 
great  pleasure  of  spending  a  long  evening  with  him ; 
and  J  dare  say  Dr.  Moffat  will  excuse  the  liberty  I 
take  in  trying  to  tell  the  younger  readers  of"  Sunday 
at  Home "  what  he  then  told  us  about  his  mother. 
The  veteran  had  addressed  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
meeting  that  evening,  but  his  work,  instead  of 
exhausting,  seemed  only  to  have  put  him  in  good 
spirits.  Story  after  story,  illustrating  racily  the 
power  of  the  gospel,  deughted  his  hearers,  and, 
among  others  these : 

""When  I  was  home  the  first  time,  that  is,  in 
1840, 1  preached  in  Newcastle,  and  was  going  home 
from  church  with  the  minister's  wife.  We  met  an 
old  man,  dressed  like  a  minister,  to  whom  she  spoke 
and  introduced  me ;  but  I  did  not  catch  his  name. 
He  seemed  anxious  to  talk,  but  the  lady  said,  *  Come 
to  tea,  and  yonll  have  more  time  to  talk  to  Mr. 
Mofifat ;'  and  he  said  with  a  strong  Scotch  accent, 
*  Weel,  I'll  see.*  Sure  enough,  when  tea-time  came, 
thei-e  was  the  old  man,  very  frail  and  worn-out 
looking.  He  was  sitting  at  one  end  of  a  long 
sofa,  and  I  at  the  other ;  and  he  b^an  to  say,  *  Your 
name,  Mr.  Moffat,  minds  me  of  a  worthy  woman 
that  used  to  come  to  my  church  long  ago  when  I 
was  minister  at  Carronbridge.  She  was  a  very 
godly  woman,  and  she  always  brought  her  son  with 
her,  a  boy  with  a  curly  black  head.  They  came 
into  my  house  sometimes  for  books  and  tracts.  It's 
bng  since  I  left,  near  thirty  years ;  but  her  name 
was  Mo£&t,  and  hearing  your  name  has  put  me  in 
mind  of  her.  I  wonder  what  has  become  of  her 
curly-headed  boy  by  this  time.' 

*' My  heart  was  too  full  to  let  me  speak  a  single 
word,  so  the  old  man  said  it  all  over  again,  think- 
ing I  was  dec^.  By  that  time  I  had  got  back  my 
tongue,  and  said,  *  lou  canna  be  Mr.  Caldwell  ? ' 

"  I  think  I  never  saw  anybody  more  astonished 
than  the  old  man  was  when  he  found  that  I  was  the 
curly-headed  boy.  I  had  to  tell  him  the  shape  of 
his  house  and  of  his  garden,  and  where  the  potatoes 
grew,  before  he  seemed  quite  sure ;  and  then  we 
talk^  of  my  mother." 

Someone  suggested  that  probably  the  man  who 


had  done  so  much  for  Christ  in  Africa,  and  was 
then  handling  the  proof  sheets  of  a  corrected  revision 
of  the  Sechuana  Bible,  owed  his  conversion  to  his 
mother. 

"  It  was  this  way,"  said  Dr.  Moffat.  "  When  I 
was  leaving  home  for  Warrington  to  work  as  a 
gardener,  my  mother  asked  me  to  give  her  a  promise. 
I  wanted  to  know  what  I  was  to  promise ;  but  she 
would  not  tell  me,  and  still  insisted  that*  I  would 
promise.  I  was  very  loth  to  give  my  word  to  do  a 
thing  I  did  not  know ;  but  I  loved  and  trusted  my 
mother,  and  so  at  length  I  promised. 

"  Well,'  said  she,  '  you  11  read  a  portion  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  pray  for  a  blessing  on  it  every 
day,  and  wherever  you  may  be.'  I  kept  my  word 
to  my  mother;  and  it  was  some  time  after  that  I 
was  brought  to  the  saving  knowledge  of  Christ." 

"  And  did  you  then  devote  yourself  to  the  mission 
work  ?  "  some  of  us  asked. 

"  No,  that  was  later.  I  had  gone  in  from  the 
place  I  was  working  at  to  the  town  of  Warrington 
to  buy  a  book  on  a  Saturday  night,  when  I  saw  a 
placard  about  a  missionary  meeting.  It  was  an  old 
placard,  the  meeting  was  past;  but  it  fixed  my 
thoughts.  I  went  to  the  minister  whose  name  was 
on  the  placard,  and  after  I  had  knocked  I  would 
like  to  have  run  away.  He  introduced  me  to  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  two  years  later 
(1822)  I  was  sent  out."  Eighteen  twenty-two  and 
eighteen  eighty  I     How  much  between! 

When  I  recaU  this  story  I  think  of  om-  Lord's 
words,  "He  that  reapeth  receiveth  wages,  and 
gathoreth  fruit  unto  lite  eternal ;  that  both  he  that 
soweth  and  he  that  reapeth  may  rejoice  together  " 
(John  iv.  36).  Who  will  rejoice  the  most  over  the 
harvest  gathered  from  the  deserts  of  Africa — Moffat, 
or  his  great  son-in-law,  Livingstone,  or  old  Mr. 
Caldwell,  or  '*  the  very  godly  woman  "  at  Carron- 
bridge who  trained  and  prayed  for  her  curly-headed 
boy?    They  will  rejoice  together. 


STOOD   beneath   a   mighty  yew- 
tree's  shade, 
Which     spread     its     circling 

branches  o'er  the  snow; 
Myriads    of    scattered    rubies 
lay  below. 
And  rosy  spangles  on  the  white- 
ness made. 
^A^' J*"     Nature,    with    frosty    fingers,    had 
>^^  arrayed 

^^  The  earth  in  beauty  which  Art 

could  not  show, 
A  dazzling  robe  of  intermingled  glow. 
Fair  to  behold,  but  soon,  alas,  to  fadel 
Then  of  a  fairer,  fadeless  robe  I  thought, 

In  which  the  red  gives  lustre  to  the  white, 
By  loving  hands  of  Orace  incarnate  wrought: 
His  innocence  is  as  the  groundwork  bright; 
The  rubies  must  on  Calvary  be  sought — 
Blest  wedding  garment  of  the  sons  of  light ! 

BicHABD  Wilton. 
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jiient. 


.WAKING     suddenly 
IVoiQ  tke  deep  Bleep 
which  long  watching 
or  weariness  bringfs, 
must  in  some  sort  re- 
suable    our    waking 
to  another  life,  there 
seems  such  a  ohasm 
]jetween  the  past  time 
and  the  pi^esent  mo- 
The    late    autumn 
morning  was  breaking  when 
>^;^  Jvtfiiian   came   to    conscious- 
ntsri  aL^fiin;  there  were  sounds 
ill  iliQ  Iiimse  as  if  everybody  was 
11] I  mi' 1  duing;  there  was  the  wa- 
Imrjiu'^  i>f  ilie  outer  door,  the  voices 
ui  m  II  •        ng  in^  and  among  them 
that  of  her  father. 
It  was  no  dream.     The  "  Queen  of  the  Seas  "  had 
come  into  harbour  four  hours  later  than  she  was 
expected,  and  at  six  o'clock  on  a  misty  morning, 
Colonel  May  hew  returned  heme  from  that  long  look 
after  the  Briar  Wood  property.   He  Mnas  accompanied 
by  his  legal  adviser,  one  of  the  two  attorneys  the 
Vineyai-d  could  then  boast,  and  not  by  Nathaniel 
Norton,  his  cousin  thrice  removed,  square  Of  face  and 
figure,  as  her  childhood  remembered  and  dteaded 
him,  but  the  handsome*  dashing  Captain  FitzOrmond. 
Presenting  him  to  his  wife  and  daughter,  he  said : 
**  You  know  this  gentleman ;  bid  him  welcome  %o 
our  house  again,  for  under  Pro^idenoe  I  owe  iriy 
safe  return  to  him.". 

The  renewal  of  friendsliip  between  Colonel  May- 
hew  and  the  captain  was  broughk  about  by  one  of 
those  perilous  adventures  peculiar  to  the  country 
and  time.  The  brave  and  geherous  Montcalm,  as 
even  his  enemies  called  him,  when  he  had  released 
EitzOrmond  from  the  cruel  hands  of  the  Chippeways, 
scrupled  to  detain  him  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  because 
he  had  been  taken,  not  by  French  troops,  but  their 
Indian  allies;  however,  he  compromised  matters 
between  his  military  duty  and  his  sentiments  of 
chivalrous  honour,  by  allowing  the  young  officer  to 
return  to  English  territory  on  parole,  not  to  bear 
arms  agaitist  France  during  ih6  existence  of  the 
present  war.  The  nearest  English  garrison  was 
Port  St.  John,  on  the  Hudson,  not  far  from  the  now 
flourishing  city  of  Albany,  but  then  almost  in  the 
wildeniess.  As  the  way  was  long,  and  partly 
through  the  Iroquois  coutitry,  the  considerate  general 
gave  FitzOrmond,  by  way  of  escort,  a  troop  of 
frontier  mpn^  half  huntersv  half  soldiers,  of  every 
nationality  to  bo  found  in  the  North  American 
colonies,  but  for  tlie  present  in  the  service  of  France. 
Early  in  the  secc*nd  day  the  cavalcade,  for  they 
•were  all  on  horseback,  reached  a  spot  where  two 
roads  met  at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  roads  they 
would  not  have  been  called  in  any  civilised  country, 
but  mere  beaten  tracks,  one  straining  up  a  steep 
hill-side,  the  othei*  dipping  deep  into  a  valley,  but 
the  only  highways  of  traffic  or  travel  through  the 


deuBe  woods  that  tben  clothed  the  basiks  of  the  Upper 
Hudsoti.  The  party  paused  for  Some  minutes  to 
make  sure  which  way  was  tlieir  own,  and  the  oaptain 
being  the  best  mounted,  galloped  up  the  hill  path 
to  get  a  better  prospect.  From  the  height  of  the 
ground  there  he  could  see  coming  up  from  the  west- 
ward, but  Still  fat  behind  themselvefe,  two  companies 
with  some  miles  bet^^reen  them,  the  most  forward 
seemingly  little  encumbered,  and  pressing  activelj^ 
on,  while  the  hilidtnost  Vras  evidently  impeded  with 
heavily-laden  pack-horses  and  oxen.  "Too  slow  a 
pace  to  travel  in  such  a  region  as  this,"  thought 
FitzOrmond,  as  a  vision  of  an  Indian  ambuscade 
set  for  wealthy  English  traders,  for  such  they  looked, 
rose  to  his  mind,  and  instinctively  glancing  down 
to  the  valley  path  he  caught  through  its  tangled 
maze  and  deep  shadow  a  gleam  of  hidden  hatchets, 
long  rifles,  and  fiery  eyes.  '*  It  is  not  for  vs;  but 
for  3'onder  luckless  traders,"  he  said  to  himself,  and 
instantly  turning  his  horse  and  calling  on  his  escort 
he  dashed  over  the  hill  to  meet  and  warn  them  of 
their  danger. 

A  yell,  that  might  liave  frightened  all  the  panthers 
and  pumas  that  ever  existed  there,  made  the  woods 
ring  to  their  deepest  recesses,  then  a  rifle  volley 
rattled  among  the  trees,  and  in  fall  cry  of  vengeful 
disappointment  the  red  and  raging  troop  rushed 
after  the  flying  horsemen.  Swift  as  the  Indiajn's 
bare  foot  is,  it  was  no  match  for  the  frontier  riders. 
The  ambuscade  was  left  behind  before  the  latter 
cam^  within  hail  of  the  travellers,  and  then  Captain 
FitzOrmond,  still  the  foremost,  perceived,  to  his 
astonishment,  that  •the  unencumbered  division  was 
led  by  the  sturdy  old  Colonel  Mayhew,  jack  boots, 
saddle-bags,  and  all,  as  it  i^ms  his  wont  to  journey. 

A  few  words  served  to  explain  the  case  to  him  and 
his  company.  **  Let  us  tiiist  in  Providence,  and 
stand  on  our  own  defence,  friends,"  said  the  colonel, 
drawing  his  pistols  from  the  holsters,  and  every  mau 
of  ]iis  company  did  the  same.  The  frontier  men 
rather  relished  an  opportunity  for  fighting  at  any 
time ;  as  the  Indians  came  in  sight,  their  weapons, 
muskets,  blunderbusses,  and  rifles,  were  shouldered, 
and  waiting  till  the  pursuers  were  fairly  within 
range  they  sent  them  such  a  well-directed  volley 
that  the  Indians  first  recoiled  from  the  shock,  and 
then  turned  and  fled  in  wild  confusion.  The  en- 
cumbered travellers  soon  fijund  safety  in  the  i-ear  of 
the  oombined  troop  and  travellers,  a  goodly  array 
of  fighting  men,  who  now  pressed  oa  their  journey 
through  the  forest,  keeping  a  sharp  look  out  against 
its  dangers. 

The  lumbering  cc^pany  behind  were  a  consider- 
able drag-weight  on  ^e  rest,  having  to  be  waited 
for  at  every  mile  or  so.  They  were  led  by  a  square- 
built  immovable-looking  man,  who  himself  con- 
ducted two  oxen  carrying  ponderous  packs*  and 
whom  one  of  the  young  men  in  Colonel  Mayhew's 
company  termed  an  obstinate  old  buffalo. 

That  man  was  the  expected  bridegroom,  Nathaniel 
Norton.  Any  one  well  acquainted  with  the  pair 
would  have  obseirVed  that  A  marked  coolness  had 
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taken  place  between  the  eolonel  and  his  cousin 
thrice  remoted. 

The  latter  had  acoom^yanied  him  npcotttitry  from 
New  York,  to  give  evidence  of  pedigree  and  kin- 
ship at  the  district  court,  a  timoer  edifice  in  the 
midst  of  a  fbrest^caring,  where  civil  cases  were 
heard  at  most  once  a  year.  The  bnsiness  was 
finished  as  far  aa  it  conld  b&,  hut  Fl-etich  troops 
were  pouring  into  the  ootmtly,  wilderness  war 
wad  going  on  between  all  the  six  nations  of 
Iroquois,  and  Colonel  Mayhew  ihonght  it  pmdent 
*o  make  no  attempt  at  possession  till  better  times, 
but  return  to  New  York  with  a  company  of  traders, 
who  were  also  giving  tip  business  ih  thnt  location. 
Most  of  them  left  their  heavy  concerns  in  charge  of 
a  Mohawk  chief,  on  vrhijm  they  could  depetid  till 
some  arrangement  oonld  be  made,  bht  others  in- 
sisted on  carrying  weighty  valuables  with  them. 
Nathaniel  Norton  being  a  devoted  trader,  had 
improved  his  time  np-country  by  purchasing  a 
stock  of  beavers'  skins,  to  sell  at  a  large  profit  in 
the  eastern  ports;  and  neither  persnasion,  remon- 
strance, nor  the  dread  that  the  "  Qneen  of  the  Seas  " 
might  sail  without  him  and  the  colonel,  and  ihus 
keep  the  latter  from  home  for  some  months  to 
come,  would  induce  him  to  leave  them  behind. 

Colonel  Mayhew's  experience  of  that  return 
jonmey  removed  his  cousin  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  his  friendly  regards,  but  a  younger 
friend  was  found  in  Notton's  stead.  As  the  force 
galloped  on  in  good  order,  ho  rode  up  to  Captain 
FitzOrmond,  and  said  in  a  tone  to  be  heard  between 
themselves,  "  Captain,  you  have  this  day  done  me  a 
good  service,  which  I  ill  deserved  at  your  hands, 
hj  my  hasty  and  inconsiderate  conduct  the  last 
time  we  met." 

"  I  should  be  happy  to  do  such  a  service  to  any 
man,  and  more  especially  to  you,  colonel,"  said 
FitzOrmond. 

"  Let  us  be  friends  again,  then,"  and  the  colonel 
extended  his  hand,  which  FitzOrmond  took  and 
shook  warmly,  and  the  two  rdde  on  side  by  side 
like  father  and  son,  as  they  used  to  do  in  their 
days  of  surveying  the  defences  of  Duke's  County. 

When  they  reached  Fort  St.  John,  the  captain 
dismissed  his  escort,  with  good  wishes  on  either 
^ide,  and  accompanied  the  colonel  to  New  York, 
where  the  "  Queen  of  the  Seas  "  still  rode  at  anchor. 
Nathaniel  Norton  remained  behind  to  sell  hid 
heavers'  skins ;  but  the  young  soldier's  occupa- 
tion being  gone  for  some  time,  on  account  of  his 
jarole,  he  cheerfully  accepted  Colonel  MayheVs 
iuvitation  to  become  his  visitor  at  the  old  house  in 
the  Vineyard.  Thus  it  happened  that  a  night  of 
strange  peril  and  fear  brought  a  morning  of  happy 
arrivals,  and  if  anybody  regretted  the  absence  of 
confiin  Norton,  that  individual  was  not  his  promised 
bride. 

Her  father  seemed  equally  reconciled  to  the 
worthy  man's  remaining  at  the  Vineyard,  and  once 
in  social  converse  at  his  own  fireside  remarked,  it 
was  thought  with  a  mental  reference  to  Nathaniel, 
that  since  Divine  wisdom  had  declared  it  was  iiot 
good  for  man  to  be  alone,  the  best  thing  young 
people  conld  do  was  to  get  married  ai  soon  as 
conveniBnt,  as  long  continuance  in  the  single  state 
made  men  for  the  most  part  regardless  of  others, 
and  concerned  only  about  themselv^.  The  next 
lime  FltaCWmond  happen^rd  to  be  alone  with  the 


coloiiel,  he  took  occasion  lo  declare  his  convictions 
in  favour  of  the  course  thus  recommended,  and 
request  the  needful  encouragement  refused  him 
some  six  months  before.  The  conduct  of  the  king's 
officer  oontrasted  so  favourably  with  that  of  his 
self-serving  cousin,  that  the  colonel's  mind  had 
changed  sides.  Moreover,  though  unchanged  in 
his  regard  to  Marian,  Clarence  FitzOrmond  was  fin 
altered  man  since  the  day  they  parted  in  such 
haste  dnd  anger. 

The  neat  prospect  of  death  in  its  most  fei^rful 
form,  and  his  providential  deliverance,  tad  led  him 
to  derions  reflection,  on  the  higher  duties  and  hopes 
of  man,  and  made  his  habits  of  thought  and  life 
more  ih  accordance  with  those  of  the  Puritan  family. 
So  it  Was,  that  fathor  and  mother  came  at  length 
to  approve  their  daughter's  choice,  and  beluie  the 
spring  came  back,  it  was  the  great  news  of  Edgav 
Town  that  Colonel  Mayhew's  youngest  daughter 
was  to  marry  a  king's  oflBcer  from  the  old  couany.  ■ 

While  his  brothers  and  sisters  in  their  various 
places  of  settlement  were  preparing  for  a  festal 
gathering  in  the  old  home,  Mark  May  hew  was 
crossing  the  wild  and  wooded  district  which  then 
formed  the  border  land  between  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts. 

The  college  in  which  he  had  matriculated  was 
closed,  most  of  its  students  had  been  summoned  to 
the  defence  of  their  native  towns  and  villages 
against  the  inroads  of  hostile  Indians — it  was  the 
case  with  many  an  American  seminary  at  the  time ; 
and  his  course  of  study  being  thus  interrupted, 
Mark  journeyed  homeward,  taking  a  rather  circuit- 
ous route,  in  order  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
some  of  those  Indian  settlements  in  which  £^liot  had 
long  ago  planted  the  gospel  in  that  forest  land. 

Ever  bent  on  missionary  objects,  it  was  the 
youtig  man's  intention,  now  that  his  college  time  had 
been  broken  up,  to  make  a  voyage  to  London  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  season,  as  his  uncle's 
deputy,  on  business  connected  with  the  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  North  American 
Indians,  from  whom  he  wished  to  collect  as  much 
information  as  possible  regarding  the  Christian 
communities  of  red  men  in  New  England. 

It  was  the  forenoon  of  a  day  in  early  spring,  fair 
and  full  of  promise  for  the  year,  the  aspect  of  the 
sky  varied  between  light  clouds  and  brilliant  sun- 
shine, the  woods  looked  freshly  green  with  opening 
buds  and  tender  leaves  and  the  odours  of  early 
flowers  rose  from  all  their  sheltered  hollows.  There 
was  a  kindred  chord  in  Mark's  mind  that  answered  to 
all  the  sounds  and  sights  of  nature,  and  his  thoughts 
went  up  from  the  sylvan  beauty  of  the  scene,  in 
praise  and  adoration  to  Him  who  appointed  the 
march  of  the^  seasons,  for  ever  ancient  and  yet  for 
ever  new.  Occupied  in  that  glorious  contempla- 
tion, he  scarcely  perceived  the  change  in  the  path 
before  him,  till  he  found  it  climbing  a  rocky  ridge 
of  considerable  elevation,  which  on  the  right  sloped 
gently  down  to  a  grassy  dell,  and  on  the  left  was 
so  overhung  by  tangled  shmbs  and  trees  that  Mark 
could  not  discern  the  nature  of  the  ground  beyond. 

He  had  scarcely  made  these  observations,  when  a 
figure  seated  in  the  shade  of  the  overhanging  shrubs 
a  few  steps  farther  on  caught  his  attention,  and  he 
perceived  a  handsome  young  Indian  hunter,  who  sat 
there  silent  and  fixed  as  a  statue,  his  rifle,  and  a 
Wild  tutkey  which  most  hunters  would  have  thought 
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I  game,  thrown  carelessly  on  the  ground  beside 

Grave  and  contemplative  in  his  habit  of  mind, 
and  having  but  few  objects  in  life,  whatever  in- 
terests the  Indian  individually,  the  romance  of  love, 
the  zeal  of  friendship  or  the  sentiment  of  devotion 
to  a  leader,  is  apt  to  act  upon  him  like  a  spell,  and 
possess  the  whole  man.  It  was  so  with  the  young 
nunter  who  sat  thus  lost  in  his  own  musings,  for 
he  was  no  other  than  Wicomie,  the  still  heathen 
nephew  of  the  aged  minister  Hiacoomes. 

Mark  had  never  seeu,  and  therefore  could  not 
recognise  him,  but  the  Indian  was  well  acquainted 
with  his  appearance,  and  looking  up  at  the  sound 
of  his  approaching  step,  he  gazed  at  him  fixedly  for 
a  m jment,  and  then  said  in  good  English,  *'  Is  your 
name  Mark  Mayhew,  the  son  of  the  Vineyard  chief?" 
"  It  is,"  said  Mark,  and  the  words  were  scarcely 
uttered  when  Wicomie  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  con- 
fronting him  with  a  look  of  fierce  enquiry,  cried, 
"  Where  is  Orisa,  the  daughter  of  Pocanus  ?  " 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Mark.  He  was  alone  with  the 
savage,  not  having  even  his  hunting  rifle,  but^the 
steady  courage  of  the  young  missionary  remained 
unmoved. 

•*  You  do  know,"  cried  Wicomie ;  "  these  are  the 
tales  that  white  men  tellj  to .  Indians ;  you  have 
stolen  her  away ;  that  was  the  reason  you  went  so 
often  to  the  Caraco  country,  and  deceived  her  eyes 
with  enchantments." 

"  I  never  deceived  the  girl.  The  God  of  the  Chris- 
tians saved  her  life  from  the  ravenous  puma,  by  my 
rifle;  I  spoke  to  her  of  Him.  I  also  advised  her 
to  obey  her  father  and  marry  a  certain  chief,  to 
whom  she  did  not  seem  well  inclined." 

Mark  spoke  in  all  honesty,  but  his  words  roused 
the  jealous  fury  and  fired  the  pride  of  the  Indian. 
Wicomie's  tomahawk  flashed  in  the  sun,  and  that 
moment  must  have  been  young  Mayhew's  last,  but 
as  the  savage  stepped  back,  that  his  weapon  might 
descend  with  double  force,  a  fragment  of  the  rocky 
ridge  beneath  his  feet  suddenly  gave  way,  and  rock 
and  man  crashing  through  the  tangled  shrubs  rolled 
over  a  precipice  beyond. 

Hardly  conscious  of  the  imminent  danger  he  had 
escaped,  Mark  ran  to  the  brink  and  looked  down.  It 
was  the  dry  bed  of  an  ancient  torrent,  above  which 
the  cliff  rose  steep  as  a  wall,  but  the  forest  dSbrts 
had  filled  it  up  all  but  one  central  chasm,  at  the 
bottom  of  whicn,  beneath  a  heap  of  massive  stones, 
Mark  could  see  the  still  quivering  body  of  the 
Indian.  "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  him  I  "  burst  from 
the  young  man's  lips,  as  his  mind  took  in  the 
horrors  of  the  situation ;  but  a  second  glance  showed 
him,  that  a  few  yards  from  the  spot  where  Wicomie 
had  fallen,  the  face  of  the  cliff  presented  a  broken 
and  rugged  slope.  Descending  that  precipitous  path, 
and  treading  cautiously  over  the  fallen  trees  and 
piled  up  i-ubbish  below,  he  gained  the  firm  ground 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  forest  there  was  old  and 
dense,  giving  no  token  of  woodman's  axe  or  hunter's 
track,  and  there  seemed  no  chance  of  human  help, 
till  having  climbed  almost  to  the  top  of  a  tall 
sycamore,  Mark  saw  a  thin  column  of  smoke  rising 
from  a  dell  at  no  great  distance. 

His  missionary  enterprise  had  made  him  a  skilful 
explorer  of  the  woods,  but  pausing  to  seek  for 
neither  track  nor  trail,  he  pressed  right  on  in  the 
dii'ection  of  the  smoke.     The  way  lay  through  a 


thorny  thicket,  which  made  sad  havoo  on  both 
clothes  and  skin,  but  the  sight  of  an  Indian  camp 
pitched  in  the  depth  of  the  dell  gave  him  hope 
of  rescue  for  the  fallen  man. 

The  camp  was  that  of  Wicomie  and  his  following ; 
the  young  chief  had  chosen  to  relieve  his  melanohoiy 
by  a  raid  on  the  hunting  ground  of  «  tribe  long  at 
enmity  with  the  Chippeways,  which  was  known  to 
be  particularly  well  stcKsked  with  game.  Mark  oonld 
speak  little  of  their  language,  but  little  speech  is 
required  to  let  an  Indian  know  the  state  of  material 
things.  Some  followed  and  some  ran  before  him  to 
the  spot  where  they  found  their  chief;  with  care 
and  skill  the  massive  stones  were  removed ;  they 
had  fallen  so  as  to  form  a  low  arch  over  the 
prostrate  man,  or  he  must  have  been  crushed  to 
death,  but  when  extricated  and  brought  to  the 
surface,  he  was  still  breathing.  There  is  an  ap- 
pointed time  for  man  upon  earth,  and  Wioomie*s 
time  had  not  yet  come.  They  carried  him  to  the 
camp  on  a  hastily-constructed  litter  of  leafy  branches, 
the  squaws,  for  some  of  them  always  accompany 
hunting  expeditions,  making  the  woods  ring  with  a 
shrill  wailing  as  they  went.  The  knowledge  of 
practical  surgery  which  these  Indian  crones  are 
known  to  possess,  proved  an  invaluable  resource 
in  the  wilderness,  where  no  other  medical  assistance 
could  be  found.  The  red  warriors  were  accustomed 
to  depend  on  it  for  the  cure  of  the  most  dangerons 
wounds ;  sound  constitutiolbs  and  hardy  habits  were 
the  chief  helps  in  the  healing  process,  and  so  it  Tivas 
in  the  case  of  Wicomie. 

The  injuries  he  had  received  from  the  deep  fall 
and  heavy  stones,  though  severe,  were  not  mortal. 
As  soon  as  that  hopeful  fact  was  ascertained,  Mark 
Mayhew  resumed  his  journey,  leaving  the  yonng 
chief  safe  among  his  faithful  followers,  who  forth- 
with broke  up  their  camp  in  the  enemy's  hunting 
ground,  and  carried  him  to  the  principal  village  of 
the  Chippeways.  There,  under  the  care  of  the 
skilful  squaws,  he  gradually  recovered,  but  years 
elapsed  before  the  son  of  Canemus  regained  the 
strength  and  activity  which  had  made  him  formid- 
able in  the  war  path,  and  successful  in  the  hunting 
ground.  In  the  meantime  a  better  change  passed 
over  the  man  within ;  Wicomie  had  got  time  and 
cause  for  serious  reflection,  and  saw  things  in  a 
clearer  light  than  that  of  his  fierce  and  fiery  days. 
When  Mark  came  all  the  way  from  his  home  in 
the  Vineyard  to  see  him,  as  he  sat  in  front  of  his 
father's  wigwam  in  the  sun,  Wicomie  held  out  his 
hand  to  the  young  missionary,  and  said,  with 
emotion  rarely  seen  in  the  face  of  an  Indian,  *^  Son 
of  Mayhew,  I  would  have  killed  you,  and  you 
saved  my  life ;  none  but  a  servant  of  the  Christian's 
God  would  have  done  so ;  tell  me  of  Him,  I  pray 
you,  and  I  will  try  to  be  his  servant  too." 

Mark  shook  the  young  chiefs  hand ;  the  teais  of 
joy  almost  gathering  in  his  eyes,  for  another  soul 
was  won.  He  sat  and  conversed  with  him  for  hours 
on  the  things  written  in  the  Book,  as  the  Indians 
called  the  Bi  ble.  "  My  mother  taught  me  to  read  it," 
said  Wicomie,  "  but  she  went  from  us,  my  mind  went 
after  other  things,  and  I  forgot  the  way;  if  one 
would  teach  me  now  I  should  remember  it."  Mark 
promised  to  teach  him,  and  many  an  after  visit  he 
paid  to  the  distant  village  of  the  Chippeways,  on 
their  young  chiefs  account. 

Wicomie  was  naturally  quickrof  apprehension  and 
Digmzed  by  V 
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clear  of  naderBtanding,  he  made  rapid  proffress  in 
Chrigtian  knowledge,  and  the  teachings  of  Christian 
oirilization  also.  Onoe  when  he  and  Mark  sat 
together  aod  there  was  none  within  hearing,  he  cast 
his  eyes  to  the  ground  and  said,  '*  I  charged  you 
HDJnstly  with  stealing  Orisa's  heart  from  me ;  it  was 


never  mine,  and  I  had  no  right  to  the  girl  because  of 
her  father's  f)romi8e ;  marriage  should  be  by  choice, 
and  I  will  tell  Pocanus  so,"  but  the  young  man 
spoke  with  a  sigh. 

As  time  went  on  it  became  evident  to  Mark  that 
bis  new  friend  might  find  more  congenial  company 
than  the  warriors  and  hunters  of  the  heathen  tribe. 
Besides,  bis  impaired  strength  and  vigour,  things 
most  valuable  in  their  eyes,  made  him  of  less 
account  than  the  son  of  Ganemus  had  been ;  red  and 
white  men  are  the  same  in  these  respects ;  and  it  was 
with  sincere  pleasure  that  the  young  missionary 
brought  him  a  kindly  invitation  from  his  uncle,  to 
come  to  the  Vineyard  and  make  his  house  his  home. 

"  It  is  the  Lord's  doing,"  said  the  aged  minister, 
when  Mark  told  him  of  his  nephew's  change  of 
mind ;  "  the  only  son  of  my  sister  shall  be  with  me 
in  my  latter  days,  and  follow  my  steps  to  the  land 
of  promise." 

So  "Wicomie  left  the  Chippeway  village  for  the 
minister's  house  in  Reservation  Town,  where  he 
continued  to  reside,  a  welcome  companion  to  the 
solitary  pastor,  who  at  length  had  the  happiness  of 
baptising  him  aaa  sincere  convert  to  the  faith  he 


had  formerly  despised.  He  took  the  name  of  Mark, 
in  honour  of  his  friend;  the  latter  was  about  to 
deliver  his  message  regarding  Orisa  to  the  Oaraco 
chief,  but  by  that  time  it  proved  to  be  unnecessary. 
The  single  state  was  in  particularlv  low  esteem 
with  the  ladies  of  the  red  lace,  and  whether  it  was 
owing  to  the  discreet  consideration  of  that  subject 
in  her  place  of  refuge,  which  though  latterly  well 
knovm,  was  never  intruded  on,  or  to  some  com- 
punction for  having  so  slighted  Wicomie's  honest 
addresses,  who  can  say  ?  but  Orisa  one  day  appeared 
in  the  wigwam,  and  seriously  reminded  Pocanus 
and  his  two  wives,  her  step-mothers,  that  she  had 
yet  no  husband,  adding  that  she  was  now  willing  to 
wed  Wicomie,  because  he  had  grown  good  like  the 
son  of  Mehoose.  The  young  Chippeway  was  still 
fidthful  to  his  first  love,  and  after  the  Indian  cere- 
mony, which  is  slight  on  such  occasions,  the  pair 
were  married  in  the  Christian  fashion,  and  their 
marriage  proved  a  happy  one.  Orisa  adopted  her 
husband's  faith,  the  good  seed  had  been  sown  among 
her  people,  many  of  them  followed  her  example, 
and,  as  JBLiaooomes  had  predicted,  the  alliance  thus 
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became  the  means  of  conversion  to  the  last  heathen 
tribe  in  the  Vineyard. 

Mark  Mayhew,  after  his  safe  return  from  London, 
found  quiet  times  to  finish  his  college  course  in 
Connecticut,  but  his  after  life  was  spent  as  his 
youth  had  been,  in  the  work  of  a  zealous  and  self- 
devoted  missionaiy.     For  years  he  laboured  among 
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tho  heathen  tribes  of  red  men,  in  the  forests  of  the 
mainland  or  on  the  adjacent  ielanda ;  retvming  at 
intervals  for  rest  and  relaxation  to  his  old  home  in 
the  Vineyard. 

Its  echoes  answered  to  3'ou»g  voiced  as  in  the 
days  of  his  childhood  :  a  new  generation  wa#  growing 
up  to  make  the  place  busy  and  lively  onoe  more. 
It  -fv'as  still  Oolonel  Mayhew's  house,  but  people 
spoke  of  Captain  FitzOnnond  also,  his  good  and 
dutiful  son-in-law,  a  man  so  popular  that  the 
townsfolk  forgot  he  had  ever  been  a  king's  officer ; 
for  the  captain  had  quitted  his  majesty's  service^ 
to  be  the  coloners  able  and  active  aSttstant  in  the 
command  of  the  militia  and  defence  of  Duke's 
County. 

Mrs.  FitzOrmond  became  a  leading  character 
among  the  notable  matrons  of  Edgar  Town,  but 
she  was  accustomed  to  show  to  priviite  friends,  on 
particular  occasions,  a  pearl  secklaoe  of  great  prioe 
and  beanty,  which  was  carefully  kept,  but  never 
worn.  Late  in  tho  evening  of  her  wedding-day,  a 
small  packet  had  been  thrown  in  at  the  open 
window  of  her  room,  by  what  hund  was  never 


known,  but  it  enclosed  the  nec^aoe,  together  with 
a  note  addi^ssed  to  kefsetf: 

''  Madam,  deign  to  aoo^pt  the  etoolesed  trifle,  from 
one  whom  love  for  yon  otiob  teiiipted  to  play  the 
base  deeexver^  May  you  be  happy  tv^ith  the  husband 
of  your  ohoiee !  My  presence  stall  n^vet  more  dis- 
turb  your  quiet;  forgive  and  forget  the  unlucky 
fisherman.'* 

Tradition  says  that  about  the  time  Marian  May- 
hew  received  that  strangely-sent  wedding  present, 
the  famous  pirate  Oaptain  La  Forte  duappearod 
from  the  coast  of  New  England,  never  to  be  seen 
or  heard  of  more.  Suoh  was  tiie  state  of  things 
when  our  story  came  to  its  dose,  but  the  time  is 
far  away.  The  century  and  more  that  has  so 
marvellously  altered  the  isles  of  Duke's  Contity,  as 
well  as  the  neighbouring  mainland,  and  changed 
the  sober,  homely  Martha's  Vineyard  to  one  of 
the  most  fashionable  and  pleasant  watering-places 
in  the  American  Union,  has  long  since  blotted  out 
of  living  memory  the  times  and  the  story  of  those 
among  its  former  inhabitants  whose  prejudices  and 
misunderstandings  were  thus  finally  reconciled. 


OUR  LOED'S  LAST  SUPPER^ 

As    RECORDED  t^  THE  SYKOPTIC  GOSPELS  AND  IS  THAT  OP  ST.  JOHN. 


IT  is  a  question,  which  was  debated  in  ancient  as 
well  as  in  modern  times,  whether  our  Lord's  last 
supper  with  his  apostles,  described  in  all  the  four 
Gospels,  was  or  was  not  the  ordinary  legitimate 
Passover  supper  of  the  Jewish  Law. 

There  could  have  been  no  doubt  or  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  point  if  we  had  only  the  first  three 
(or  synoptic)  Gospels;  in  all  of  which  it  is  related, 
without  any  variance  or  qualification,  that  Jesus 
ate  the  passover  with  his  disciples.  But  it  has  been 
thought  that  the  narrative  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 
is  incon&istent  with  this  statement,  and  in  fact 
contradicts  it,  representing  the  true  Paschal  supper 
to  have  been  eateti  on  the  day  following  our  Lord's 
supper  with  his  apostles,  and  to  have  taken  place 
in  tho  evening  of  Friday,  the  day  of  the  cruci- 
fixion. 

This  view  hai  in  modem  times  been  advocated 
by  many  commentatolti ;  and  among  them  cspefcially 
even  bv  so  grave  and  considerate  a  divine  as 
HartweU  Home,  in  his  "  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Scriptures,"  as  well  as  by  Dean  Alford  in  the 
notes  of  his  Greek  Testament,  and  most  recently  by 
Dr.  Farrar  in  his  popular  book,  "  The  Life  of  Christ," 
in  which  he  has  given  all  that  can  be  said  on  his 
side  of  the  question  in  an  elaborate  appendix. 

I  look  upon  this  view,  in  spite  of  all  the  namfes  by 
whioh  it  18  supported,  as  altogether  erroneous,  and 
founded  on  mieiaken  and  inconclusive  reasoning ;  it 
is  well  therefore  to  investigate  it,  and  to  consider 
carefully  what  has  been  alleged  in  favour  of  it,  as 
well  SA  the  evidence  on  the  othor  sido«     And  tho 


whole  question  may,  I  think,  be  presented  to  us  with 
sufficient  clearness  in  the  followmg  m&titier  : 

I.  The  ^pioptic  Oonpeh. — In  the  first  place  it  is 
quite  certain  that  all  the  three  synoptic  Gospels 
most  distinctly  place  the  last  supper  in  the  Paschal 
night,  and  identify  it  with  the  Passover. 

Thus  in  Matthew  xxvi.  17-19,  we  read :  **  Now 
the  first  day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  the 
disciples  came  to  Jesus,  saying  unto  Him.  Where 
wilt  Thou  that  we  prepare  for  Thee  to  eat  the  pass- 
over  ?  And  He  said.  Go  into  the  city  to  such  a  man, 
and  say  unto  him,  The  Mafitet  saith.  My  time  is  at 
hand ;  I  will  keep  the  passover  at  thy  house  with  My 
disciples.  And  the  disciples  did  as  Jesus  had 
appointed  them  ;  and  they  made  tead"^  the  passover." 

In  Mark  xiv.  12-17:  "And  the  first  day  of  un- 
leavened bread,  when  they  killed  the  passover,  His 
disciples  said  unto  Him,  Where  wilt  Thou  that  wo 
go  and  prepare  that  thou  mayest  eat  the  pas-^over  ? 
And  He  sendeth  forth  two  of  His  disciples,  and  saith 
unto  them.  Go  ye  into  the  city,  aiid  there  shall  meet 
you  a  man  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water :  follow  him. 
And  wheresoever  he  shall  go  in,  say  ye  to  the  good- 
man  of  the  house,  The  Master  saith,  Where  is  tho 
guestchamber,  where  I  shall  eat  the  passover  with 
My  disciples  ?  And  he  will  show  you  a  large  upper 
room  furnished  and  prepared :  there  make  ready  for 
us.  And  His  disciples  went  forth,  And  came  into  tho 
city,  and  found  as  He  had  said  unto  them  :  and  they 
made  ready  the  passover.  AnjWn  the  e¥oning  Uo 
Cometh  with  the  twelteif^ed  by  vjOOQIC 
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And  again,  in  Luke  xxii.  7-16 :  **  Then  eatne  the 
dAj  of  nolettvened  bread,  wImmi  the  ])«Bsov«ir  ttitisi  be 
kiUed.  And  He  lent  Peter  atid  John,  Bftj^Dg,  Oo  and 
prepare  us  the  passorer,  th^t  MMe  mfty  eat.  And  they 
said  T2nto  Him,  Where  wilt  thou  that  we  j^repare^ 
And  He  said  imto  them,  Behold,  when  ye  are  entensd 
into  the  oity,  there  shall  a  ma&  meet  yoti>  bearing  a 
pitcher  of  water ;  follow  him  into  the  honae  where 
he  entereth  in.  And  ye  shall  say  Unto  the  ^oodmati 
of  the  honse.  The  Master  saith  nnto  thee,  Where  is 
the  gnestchamber,  where  I  shall  eat  the  passover 
with  My  disciples?  And  he  shiill  show  you  a  largts 
npper  room  fornished  :  there  tnake  ready.  And  they 
went,  and  found  as  He  had  said  vnto  them :  and  they 
ntde  ready  the  passoTon  And  when  the  hour  ^'4i» 
come,  He  sat  down,  and  the  twelve  apostles  wtth 
Hinu  And  He  said  unto  them,  With  deeire  T  have 
desired  to  eat  this  passoTsrwith  you  before  I  suffer/' 

Now  nothing  oan  be  plainer  or  more  positive  than 
the  assertions  in  these  three  nartatives ;  all  of  them 
a^KsiDg  as  to  the  fact  that  this  last  supper  was  the 
Jewish  Passover  faast,  known  and  acknowledged 
as  sUch  by  the  apostles  and  by  Jesns  Himself, — 
prepared  and  eaten  in  due  form,  and  on  the  proper 
day,  in  aocoxdance  with  the  If  osaio  Law.  Yet  we 
are  called  upon  to  believe  that  this  was  all  a  mistake, 
and  that  St.  John  wrote  his  account  to  correot  it  t 
The  following  are  Dr.  Farrar's  words,  in  which  he 
gives  Us  the  conolusian  in  whioh  he  would  land  us 
on  this  subject : 

"  We  conclude  then  that  the  Last  Supper  was  not 
the  Paschal  meal ....  that  this  supper  was  not, 
and  was  not  intended  to  be,  the  actual  Paschal  mreal, 
which  neitjier  was  nof  oould  be  legally  eaten  till 
tho  following  evening ;  but,  by  a  perfectly  natural 
identification,  and  whioh  would  have  been  tegvrded 
as  unimportant,  l^e  Last  Supper,  which  was  a  quasi- 
pa6sovei^  a  new  and  Ohristian  passover,  and  one  in 
which,  as  its  antitype,  memories  of  joy  and  sorrow 
were  strangely  blended,  got  to  be  identified,  even  in 
the  memory  of  the  Synoptists,  with  the  Jewish  paiss^ 
over;  and  th4t  St.  John  silently  but  deliberately 
corrected  this  erroneous  impression,  whioh  even  in 
Lis  time  had  oome  to  be  generally  prevalent."* 

n.  The  evidence  ef  Si.  John's  Oo9pel  And 
now  let  us  look  at  St.  John's  account,  and  see  what 
axe  the  aargun^ents  drawn  from  it  in  support  of  this 
most  extraordinary  conclnsion,whioh,  however  die- 
gnised  in  fhir  words,  would  utterly  destroy  all  our 
confidence  in  the  Synoptists'  narratives  by  showing 
them  to  be  altogether  unworthy  of  credit,  even  in 
the  plainest  Blatters  of  fact  which  happened  within 
their  own  memory,  and  in  whidi  one  of  them  at  any 
i&te  had  hitnself  a  i^arc. 

1  will  give  those  arguments  Beriatin,  as  they  are 
adduced  by  Dr.  P&rrar  himself. 

1.  In  John  xiii.  1,  tho  narrative  of  the  last  sUpper 
is  introduced  with  the  words,  "Now  before  the 
feast  of  the  passover,"  as  if  this  supper  was  different 
from,  and  took  place  previously  to,  the  Paschal 
fcupper  of  the  Jews. 

2  In  John  xiii.  29,  we  are  informed  that  when 
Jndas  left  the  supper-rcxHii,  some  of  his  fellow^ 
apostles  thought  that  he  was  going  to  buy  nome 
things  '*  which  they  had  need  of  against  the  fbast," 
'which  therefore,  it  is  said,  had  not  yet  begiin« 


♦  "Iiifo  of  Christ,"  vol.  ii.  p.  482. 


8.  In  John  xvill.  28,  it  is  relatctl  that  oil  the 
Inorhlng  of  the  orudifl^tion  the  accusots  df  tfesus 
"  went  not  into  the  judgment-hall,  leat  they  should 
be  defiled ;  but  that  they  might  eat  the  passover,** 
which  a«^a(n,  it  is  alleged,  shoWs  that  the  Paschal 
lamb  had  not  yet  been  eaten, 

4.  In  John  xix.  14,  occur  the  words,  "  It  -vtas  the 
preparatiott  of  the  passover,"  and  as  this  was  spoken 
of  the  Friday  morning,  the  morning  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, it  is  said  to  prove  that  the  Passover  had  not 
yet  beguh. 

6.  In  John  xix.  81,  the  Sabbath  which  fpllo^^fed 
tho  day  of  the  crucifixion  is  callbd  "  a  high  day," — 
"that  sabbath  day  was  a  high  day,*'— " evidently ," 
Says  Dr.  FaiTar,  *•  because  it  was  dt  once  a  Sabbath 
and  the  first  day  of  the  Paschal  feast." 

(d.)  G(mjii-mdlor^  con^id^rtttions. 

The  foteg'Mng  argnments,  taken  directly  from  the 
words  of  St.  John,  are  supported  by  ttr,  Farrar 
with  BG'^er&l  fed^itional  oonMderations,  \Vhich,  as  he 
thinks,  fetrongthen  his  conclusion  that  the  tmo  Paschal 
supper  took  pL\ce  oil  tke  Ftiday  evening  after  the 
crucifixion,  and  L-v/t  oil  the  Thursday  evening  pro- 
ceding  it. 

Thesfe  additional  considerations  are  as  followfi : 

1.  Tho  extreme  improbability  that  St.  John 
should  have  gone  out  of  his  Way  to  iidopt  an  ertor, 
as  Dr.  Farrar  assumes  he  must  have  done,  if  the 
narratives  of  the  Synoptists  are  accepted  as  correctly 
stating  the  facts  of  the  case. 

2.  Friday,  the  day  of  the  cruciftlion,  was  fipent 
in  a  scene  of  work,  turmoil,  and  excitement  AvhoUy 
unsulted  to  the  first  day  of  a  pre-emltiently  saered 
festival,  which  that  day  was,  according  to  tho 
Synoptists. 

8.  No  single  citcumstance  is  alluded  to  in  con- 
nection with  that  Friday  indicating  that  there  Was 
ally  observance  whatever  of  tho  day  as  a  day  of 
solemnity  or  festivity. 

4.  Before  an}' apparent  disctepancy  in  the  Gospels 
had  been  noticed,  early  Chriistiali  tradition  was 
predominant  in  the  assertion  that  the  last  slijDper 
of  our  Lord  was  diiferent  fifom  the  Passover.  ^ 

5.  A  Jewish  tradition  also  represeilted  that  tho 
death  of  Jesus  took  place  before  the  Passover. 

6.  Theire  is  an  inherent  and  symbolical  fitnes.s 
that  Christ  should  be  put  to  death  on  the  day  and 
at  the  hour  appointed  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  Paschal 
lamb,  whic^was  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  typical 
of  him;  therefore  the  Friday  at  the  ninth  hour 
must  have  been  the  time  for  the  lamb  to  bo  slain, 
and  not  the  day  befote. 

7.  St.  PauPs  language  in  1  Cor.  v.  7,  and  xi.  23, 
is  most  naturally  interpreted  on  tho  suppositi'on  that 
the  Last  Supper  was  not  the  Passover. 

8.  If  Jesus  had  really  partaken  of  the  Passover 
on  this  very  evening  before  his  death,  the  Jews 
might  have  fairly  argued  that  the  observance  of  tlie 
Passover,  and  so  of  the  entire  Mosaic  ritual,  was  foi 
ever  bill  ding  on  the  Christian  chnroh. 

(6.).  Further  confirmation  frord  the  synoptic  Gosj)rh. 

Besides  all  this,  Dr.  Farrar  finds  further  confirma- 
tory circnmsta:nces,  mentioned  by  the  Synoptists 
themselves,  to  help  him  in  proving  the  incorrectness 
of  theif  narratives  about  the  Last  Supper ;  and  he 
gives  them  to  us  as  follows  : 

1.  There  was  an  absence  of  all  hnrry  and  haste  ic 
the  supper  whioh  they  speak  of;  and  not  only  Judns, 
as  mentioned  by  St.  John,  but  Jesus  himself  and  all 
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tlie  apostles  left  the  Toom  after  the  supper,  and 
went  out  to  the  garden  of  Gethsemane;  both  of 
whioh  oircumstanees  Dr.  Farrar  thinks  inoompatible 
with  the  observance  of  the  Paschal  feast. 

2.  **  Judas  hired  a  band  composed  in  part  at  least 
of  Levitioal  officers  "  (Luke  xzii.  52),  and  came  by 
night  to  arrest  Jesus,  an  event  which  could  hardly 
have  been  regarded  as  consonant  with  a  night  of 
peculiar  solemnity. 

3.  The  Sanhedrin  had  determined  that  it  would  be 
impolitic  and  dangerous  to  kill  Jesus  on  the  feast- 
day  (Mark  xiv.  2).  Yet,  if  the  Last  Supper  was  the 
Paschal  meal,  this  is  the  very  thing  whidi  they  did. 

4.  The  Synoptists  say  nothing  about  a  lamb 
forming  a  part  of  the  supper,  or  about  any  other 
distinctive  circumstances  belonging  to  the  Passover. 

5.  Several  incidental  remarks  are  recorded,  which 
seem  to  show  that  this  supper  was  eaten  becatise  the 
true  Passover  could  not  be  eaten  by  Jesus ;  such  as, 
'« My  time  is  at  hand  "  (Matt.  xxvi.  18) ;  and  "  With 
desire  I  have  desired  to  eat  this  passover  with  you 
before  I  suffer  "  (Luke  xxii.  16). 

6.  And  Dr.  Farrar  adds  the  remaik,  that  though 
Herod  Agrippa  arrested  Peter  dunx  ^  "  the  days  of 
unleavened  oread,"  yet  he  expressly  avoided  putting 
him  to  death  until  after  the  feast  was  over;  and 
therefore  the  Jewish  rulers  would  not  have  put 
Jesus  to  death  after  the  Passover  was  begun. 

in.  Having  thus  given  all  the  arguments,  direct 
and  indirect,  which  the  ingenuity  of  commentators 
has  been  able  to  produce  on  that  side  of  the  question, 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  too  tedious  a  process  to  consider 
them  again  consecutively,  with  a  view  to  their 
refutation. 

(a.)  To  begin  with  the  narrative  of  St.  John : — 

1.  In  St.  John  xiii.  1,  the  words,  "before  the 
feast  of  the  passover/'  instead  of  contradicting,  con- 
firm the  accounts  of  the  Synoptists.  For  the  washing 
of  the  apostles'  feet  which  these  words  introduce 
took  plaoe  hefore  ihe  supper  spoken  of  in  this 
chapter;  the  expression,  "supper  being  ended,"  in 
verse  2,  being  an  erroneous  translation,  which  ought 
to  be,  "when  supper  wbb  ready,"  or  "was  come," 
just  as  similar  words  have  been  rendered  else- 
where ;  as,  "  when  the  sabbath  day  was  come " 
TMark  vi.  2),  and,  "  when  the  sixth  hour  was  come  " 
(Mark  xv.  33).  And  indeed  Dr.  Farrar  himself 
gives  up  this  passage  as  of  no  avail  for  his  purpose. 

2.  When  Judas  left  the  supper-room,  and  some  of 
the  others  thought  that  he  was  possibly  going  to  buy 
some  "  things  which  they  had  need  of  against  the 
feast,"  this  supplies  no  valid  objection  affsinst  that 
being  the  Paschal  supper.  Things  mignt  still  be 
needed  "against,"  i.e.  "for"  the  feast,  after  the 
Passover  week  had  b^un ;  and  if  the  objection  rests 
on  the  assumption  that  no  buying  and  selling  would 
be  lawful  on  that  day,  it  must  be  repli^  that 
"although  servile  work  was  forbidden  on  the  first 
Paschal  day,  the  preparation  of  all  needful  provision 
for  the  feast  was  allowed ;  and  this  must  Imve  been 
more  necessary  than  usual  on  the  present  occasion, 
when  the  following  day  was  a  sabbath.  .  Indeed  the 
Talmudical  law  distinctly  allowed  the  continuance 
of  such  preparation  of  provisions  as  had  been  com- 
menced on  the  *  preparation  day.'  "* 


«  See  **  The  Temple  and  its  Bervioes,"  by  Dr.  Edersheimi 
p.8itt. 


8.  The  Jews  would  not  go  into  Pilate's  judgment 
hall  on  the  Friday  morning,  "lest  they  should 
be  defiled,  but  that  they  might  eat  the  passover," 
but  this,  when  examined,  is  found  to  be  no  proof 
that  the  Paschal  lamb  had  not  yet  been  eaten.  For 
although  the  word  "passover"  was  originally 
applied  only  to  the  eating  of  ihe  Paschal  lamb,  the 
rest  of  the  festival  being  called  "  the  feast  of  un- 
leavened bread"  (Levit.  xxiii.  6,  7),  yet  afterwards 
the  whole  feast  was  called  the  Passover,  as  we  see 
in  2  Kings  xxiii.  21-23,  Ezek.  xiv,  21,  and  else- 
where. And  in  the  New  Testament,  although  the 
double  name  is  found  in  Mark  xiv.  1,  the  whole 
festival  is  more  commonly  described  by  either  one 
of  the  appellations  indiscriminately  employed;  as, 
"  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,"  in  Matt.  xxvi.  17, 
Mark  xiv.  12;  and  "the  passover,"  in  Luke  iL  41, 
John  ii.  13.  And  so  a  learned  Jewish  writer.  Dr. 
Saalschutz,  says,  "  The  whole  feast  and  all  its  festive 
meals  were  designated  as  the  passover."  Hence  the 
Chagigahy  or  peace  o£fering,  which  was  eaten  on  the 
second  day,  was  a  part  of  the  passover,  though  Dr. 
FaiTar  erroneously  says  there  was  nothing  specially 
Paschal  in  it,  and  as  Dr.  Edersheim  points  out,  a 
defilement  incurred  on  the  Friday  morning  might 
have  prevented  the  Jewish  priests  from  offering  and 
partaking  of  this.  And  indeed  this  remark  of  Si 
John  rather  makes  against  Dr.  Farrar's  position,  for 
a  defilement  incurred  on  that  morning  would  have 
ended  with  the  close  of  the  Jewish  day,  and  would 
not  have  hindered  them  irom  eating  the  Paschal 
lamb,  if  the  following  evening  had  been  the  time 
for  it.* 

4.  In  John  xix.  14  we  read,  "  It  was  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  passover ;"  and,  if  this  expression  stood 
alone,  we  snould  no  doubt  most  reasonably  suppose 
it  to  describe  the  day  before  the  Passover  lamb  was 
eaten ;  but  with  the  synoptic  Qospels  in  our  hands, 
and  when  we  find  St.  Man:  saying  (xv.  42),  "  It  was 
the  preparation,  that  is,  the  day  l^fore  the  sabbath," 
and  St.  John  himself  (xix.  31),  "  because  it  was 
the  preparation  that  the  bodies  should  not  remain 
on  the  cross  on  the  sabbath  day,"  we  are  justified  in 
regarding  the  word  "  Passover  "  as  used  here  in  its 
more  general  sense,  and  "the  preparation  of  the 
Passover"  as  the  day  before  the  Sabbath  which 
occurred  during  that  festival. 

5.  In  John  xix.  31,  we  find  the  words,  "that  sab- 
bath day  was  an  high  day  " — "  so  called,"  says  Dr. 
Farrar,  "  evidently  because  it  was  the  fi^rst  day  of 
the  Paschal  feast  as  well  as  a  Sabbath."  But  this  is 
by  no  means  so  evident ;  for  it  might  just  as  well 
have  been  called  so,  because  it  was  the  Sabbath  in 
the  Passover  week,  and  because  it  was  so  important 
a  day  as  the  second  day  of  that  festival — the  day 
when  the  wave-sheaf  was  presented  in  the  Temple— 
the  first  day  of  what  was,  strictly  speaking,  the 
"  feast  of  unleavened  bread  " — the  day  from  which 
the  seven  weeks  were  reckoned  for  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost. 

(6.)  The  above  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  argu- 
ments drawn  directly  from  St.  John's  Gospel.  The 
other  collateral  and,  as  it  is  alleged,  confirmatoiy 
circumstances  are  still  more  destitute  of  force  than 
these. 

1.  No  doubt  it  is  extremely  "improbable,"  as  Dr. 
Farrar  says,  "  that  St.  John  should  have  gone  out  of 

•  See  "  The  Tompl^^ag^it^enrioes,"  p.  349. 
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his  way  to  adopt  an  error  ;'*  and  I  deny  that  be  has 
done  fX).  It  is  equally  "  improbable  "  that  all  the 
other  three  Evangelists  should  have  adopted  another 
error  about  a  very  plain  matter  of  faot,  within  the 
personal  experience  of  one  of  them,  and  should  have 
described  it  with  many  detailed  particulars,  all  of 
them  erroneous.  And  I  deny  that  they  have  done 
BO.  For  I  venture  to  affirm,  in  spite  of  the  names  on 
the  other  side,  that  there  is  no  real  discrepancy  here 
hetween  the  Synoptists  and  St.  John.  The  former 
have  given  a  true  account  of  what  took  plaoe,  and 
the  latter  has  not  contradicted  them. 

2.  The  objection  that  the  day  of  the  crucifixion 
"  was  spent  in  a  scene  of  work,  turmoil,  and  exoito- 
ment  wholly  unsuited  to  the  first  day  of  the  sacred 
festival,"  is  really  nothing  to  the  purpose.  For  if, 
according  to  Dr.  Farrar's  own  view,  tbat  Friday 
evQung  had  been  the  time  for  the  Paschal  supper, 
then  the  scene  would  have  been  equally  unsuitable, 
and  still  more  improbable.  For  then  the  multitude 
of  Jews,  with  their  chief  priests  and  elders,  must 
have  been  standing  round  the  cross  mocking  and 
reviling  the  crucified  One,  and  going  with  their 
requests  to  Pilate's  house,  during  the  very  hours 
when  the  most  busy  time  of  the  Passover  ceremonial 
required  their  presence  in  the  I'emple  courts — the 
time  when  the  numerous  lambs  were  presented  and 
slain  in  tho  prescribed  form,  and  all  the  other  re- 
qaisites  for  the  Paschal  supper  were  being  provided. 
And  there  is  this  farther  improbability,  that  Joseph 
of  Arimathsoa  and  Nicodemus  should  have  gone  to 
Pilate  to  beg  the  body  of  Jesus— have  waited  at  his 
palace  while  he  made  inquiries  about  it — and  then 
have  returned  to  Calvary  and  done. all  the  other 
things  requisite  for  the  burial — when  they  ought  to 
have  been  at  their  homes  ready  to  preside  at  the 
Passover  supper.* 

But  the  fact  is,  the  fanatical  hatred  of  the  leading 
Jews  against  Jesus  overcame  all  their  scruples  about 
the  sacredness  of  the  day,  when  they  had  eaten  the 
Paschal  supper,  and  Joseph,  with  Nicodemus,  had 
only  1o  use  such  haste  as  was  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  complete  the  burial  before  the  Sabbath  began. 

3.  The  fact  that  none  of  the  Evangelists  allude 
to  any  observance  of  the  Friday,  the  day  of  the 
crucifixion,  as  a  day  of  solemnity  or  festivity,  makes 
against  Dr.  Farrar^s  opinion  instead  of  for  it.  For 
the  reason  why  this  is  so  is  that  the  Paschal  supper 
had  taken  place  the  evening  before,  and  the  ordinary 
ceremonies  of  this  day  did  not  require  any  particular 
notice. 

4.  5.  Certain  Christian  traditions  of  the  second 
or  third  century,  upon  which  Dr.  Farrar  relies,  are 
of  no  weight  whatever  against  the  testimony,  so 
plain  and  circumstantial,  of  the  first  three  Gospels ; 
and  as  to  the  Jewish  traditions,  they  are  **  of  a  late 
date  and  are  wholly  unhiatorical  and  valueless." 

6.  **  The  inherent  and  symbolical  fitness  that 
Christ  should  die  on  the  very  day,  and  at  the  very 
hour,  at  whioh  the  Paschal  lamb  was  killed,"  appeals 
strongly  to  our  feeling  and  imagination ;  and  this 
has  doubtless  inclined  many  persons  all  the  more 
readily  to  assent  to  the  view  put  forth  by  Dr. 
Farrar  and  those  who  agree  with  him.  But  the 
same  feeling  and  sense  of  fitness  must  have  com- 
mended themselves  to  every  Jewish  believer,  who 
«aw  in  the  Paschal  lamb  a  type  of  the  Saviour.    How 

*  See  '*The  Temple  and  its  Servioes,"  p.  344. 


then  can  it  be  supposed  that  all  the  first  three 
Evangelists  would  have  omitted  to  show  this,  and 
would  have  given  narratives  expressly  opposed  to 
it,  if  they  had  not  been  constrained  to  do  so  by  the 
facts  of  the  case  ?  This  argument,  therefore,  is  more 
damaging  to  Dr.  Farrar's  conclusion,  than  confir- 
matory of  it. 

7.  The  passages  in  St.  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  which  are  alluded  to  as  favouring  the 
opinion  that  the  Last  Supper  was  not  the  Passover, 
are  as  follows,  1  Cor.  v.  7,  8,  "  Christ  our  passover  is 
sacrificed  for  us,  therefore  let  us  keep  the  feast,"  etc. ; 
and  1  Cor.  xi.  23,  *'  The  Lord  Jesus  the  same  night 
that  He  was  betrayed  took  bread :  and  when  He  had 
given  thanks  He  brake  it,"  etc.  The  former  of  these 
passages  seems  to  me  to  indicate  just  the  contrary  to 
what  Dr.  Farrar  supposes ;  and  the  latter  to  have 
no  bearing  one  way  or  the  other  upon  the  question. 

8.  It  seems  very  strange  that  any  one  could  think 
that  ^if  Jesus  had  really  partaken  of  the  Passover 
just  before  his  death,  the  Jews  might  have  fairly 
argued  that  the  whole  Mosaic  ritual  wap  binding 
upon  Christian**.'*  How  could  his  partaking  of  this 
Passover  supply  such  an  ailment  any  more  than 
his  keeping  any  of  the  former  Passovers,  or  his 
observing  any  other  parts  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial 
law?  Jesus,  as  a  Jew,  bom  under  the  law,  and 
fulfilling  all  its  righteousness,  kept  all  its  command- 
ments and  ordinances ;  but  this  a£fords  no  proof  that 
all  Christians  ought  to  become  Jews. 

(c.)  It  remains  for  us  to  notice  those  things  which, 
as  Dr.  Farrar  alleges,  are  exhibited  in  the  synoptic 
Gospels  confirmatory  of  his  conclusion. 

1.  The  absence  of  hurry  from  the  last  supper,  and 
the  departure  of  Jesus  with  His  disciples  from  the 
supper-room,  are  admitted  facts ;  but  they  afford  no 
evidenoe  that  this  was  not  the  Passover  supper.  For 
the  commands,  ''Ye  shall  eat  it  in  haste"  (Exod. 
xii.  11),  and  **  None  of  you  shall  go  out  of  his  house 
until  the  morning" (Exod.  xii.  22),  belonged  only  to 
the  original  Egyptian  Passover,  which  in  this  and 
some  other  non-essential  particulars  differed  from  the 
celebration  of  the  festival  in  after  times,  when  the 
position  and  circumstances  of  the  Jews  were  quite 
different  from  what  they  had  been  at  its  first 
institution. 

2.  Judas  on  that  evening ''  hired  a  band  consisting 
partly  at  least  of  Levitical  officers."  That  he  should 
have  done  so — or  rather  should  have  led  a  band 
already  prepared  for  him — on  the  Passover  night, 
however  out  of  keeping  with  the  solemnity  of  that 
festival,  was  not  a  thing  that  either  Judas  or  the 
malignant  enemies  of  Jesus  would  have  shrunk  from ; 
nor  was  it  more  unlikely  or  more  incongruous  than 
what,  as  we  have  seen,  must  have  taken  plaoe, 
according  to  Dr.  Farrar's  supposition,  on  the  following 
day. 

3.  The  Sanhedrin  had  determined  not  to  take  and 
kill  Jesus  «  on  the  feast-day  "  (Mark  xiv.  2).  Yes ; 
but  that  was  before  they  had  received  the  communi- 
cation from  Judas.  Their  fears  of  a  popular  tumult 
were  removed^  when  he  offered  to  betray  Him  to  them 
*'  in  the  absence  of  the  multitude ;"  and  this  led 
them  to  alter  their  determination.  Moreover,  there 
would  have  been  as  much  danger  in  taking  Him  and 
putting  Him  to  death  on  the  day  before  the  Passover, 
as  on  the  first  day  of  the  feast.  So  nothing  is  proved 
by  this. 

4.  The  Synoptists  do  not  expressly  mention,  the 
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Faficbal  lamb,  nor  some  other  pecnliaritiefl  of  the 
Passover  aupper.  IVue,  the  word  "Lamb"  doea 
pot  occur  in  their  account ;  but  it  is  recorded  by  St. 
Mark  that  it  was  on  the  day  when  "  they  killed  the 
passover,"  and  by  St.  Luke,  when  "the  paisoTer 
must  be  killed.'*  i3e8ide8  this,  why  should  the  Evan« 
gelists  have  particularised  any  of  the  special  aooom- 
paniments  of  the  Paschal  festival  ?  Their  object  was 
not  to  describe  the  Jewish  ceremony,  but  to  relate 
some  of  the  acts  and  words  of  our  Lord  on  this 
memorable  occasion. 

5.  To  allege  that  the  words  of  Jesus,  "  My  time  is 
at  hand,"  and  "With  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat 
this  Passover  with  youbefore  I  suffer,"  indicate  that 
this  supper  was  eaten  becaiise  the  true  Passover  oould 
not  be  eaten  by  Him,  seems  to  mo  to  savour  rather  of 
a  fertile  imagination  than  tlio  exercise  of  a  sound 
logical  faculty ;  to  say  nothio^*;  of  the  fact  that,  if  we 
adopted  this  interpretation,  we  must  conclude  that  our 
Lord  invented  a  sham  Passpver  ("  a  quasi-Passoner  " 
is  Dr.  Farrar's  euphemism) — oontraiy  to  the  law» 
and  that  the  synoptic  Evangelittts.  misrepresented 
this  sham  Passover  as  if  it  had  been  the  true  one. 

6.  Herod  Agripp^,  when  he  had  arrested  Peter, 
would  not  have  him  executed  during  the  Passover 
feast.  Yes ;  but  the  enemies  of  JesuJi  did  not  dare  to 
wait  so  long,  lest  a  popular  outbreak  should  insist 
upon  His  release.  They  felt,  however,  the  difficulty 
in  which  they  were  placed,  and  consequently,  after 
condemning  Him  to  death  in  the  night,  they  assembled 
the  council  again  early  in  the  morning  (as  the  Synop- 
tists  inform  us)  to  coDsider  how  they  oould  ensure 
His  execution.  And  they  then  decided  to  deliver 
Him  to  Pilate,  that  they  might  have  Him  put  to 
death  by  the  Roman  power,  and  so  escape  from  their 
dilemma :  neither  by  their  own  authoiity  violating 
the  Jewish  rule,  nor  yet  running  the  risk  of  waiting 
until  the  festival  was  over. 

And  now,  having  dealt  with  all  the  arguments 
which  have  been  accumulated  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  I  will  mention  one  little  circumstance 
recorded  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  not  before 
alluded  to,  which  shows  that  he  also,  as  well  as  the 
Synoptists,  places  the  crucifixion  on  the  morning 
after,  and  not  before,  the  Paschal  supper.  John 
(xviii.  39)  relates  the.words  of  Pilate  to  the  assembled 
Jews,  "  Ye  have  a  custom  that  I  should  release  unto 
you  one  at  the  passover,"  and  he  then  offers  to 
release  Jesus  to  them.  The  Passover  therefore  had 
ahead}'  begun,  and  was  not  to  begin  on  the  following 
evening. 

In  conclusion,  I  venture  to  think  that  a  sufficient 
answer  has  been  given  to  all  the  objections  whioh 
have  been  raised  against  our  accepting  the  narra- 
tives of  the  synoptic  Gospels  in  their  simple  and 
natural  meaning ;  and  that  it  has  been  satisfactorily 
shown  that  there  is  no  contradiction  on  this  point 
between  them  smd  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 

Our  Lord's  Last  Supper,  luserefore,  was  the  true  and 
genuine  Paschal  supper  of  the  Jewish  law,  partaken 
of  by  Him  at  the  legitimate  time.  And  there  seems 
to  be  a  manifest  appropriateness  in  this,  that  He  who 
was  the  great  antitype  of  the  Paschal  lamb— the 
Lamb  of  God — the  Lamb  slain,  by  anticipation,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world — finished  His  earthly 
life  with  this  most  significant  and  prophetic  ordi- 
nance, the  blessed  meaning  and  design  of  which  He 
immediately  afterwards  accomplished  and  fulfilled. 

G.  A»  JacoBi  dj). 
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THE  EOCK. 
<*The  rook  of  mj  ^treagih,  and  my  refuge,  is  in  6)d."~ 


D' 


I A  VID*S  Psalmsare  ex- 
plained by  David's 
wanderings.  His  life 
had  at  one  time  been 
full  of  perils,  and  when, 
in  this  sixty-second 
Psalm  he  three  times 
sang  of  God  as  his 
"  rock"  (verses  2, 6,  and 
7),  the  image  expressed 
much  that  we  can  only 
understand  by  remem- 
bering his  history. 
Hunted  from  place  to 
place  by  Saul,  he  had 
'  '  found    a    safe    shelter 

only  in  the  caves  of  the  rocks,  and  he  never  forgot  that 
time  of  trouble.  The  rock  that  gave  him  r^uge  from 
liis  enemies  became  dear  to  him  as  an  image  of  the 
God  who  was  the  refuge  of  his  soul,  and  out  of  a  full 
heart  he  sang  the  praises  of  Him  in  whom  alone  he 
placed  all  his  trust  as  the  Book  of  his  strength,  and 
nis  salvation.  By  his  words  of  faith  and  confidence 
in  God,  encouragement  is  given  to  all  who,  like  him. 
feel  their  need  of  a  hiding-place  and  a  strong  and 
secure  refuge.  When  the  Psalmist  says  to  himself, 
"  My  soul,  wait  thou  only  upon  God.  ...  He  only  is 
my  rock  and  my  salvation,"  he  speaks  to  our  souls  as 
well  as  to  his  own,  for,  as  he  says  (verse  8) — "  God  is 
a  refuge  for  us,"  not  for  me  only.  **  Trust  in  Him 
at  all  times ;  ye  people,  pour  out  your  hearts  before 
Him."  The  disappointments  we  meet  with  from 
men  ought  to  be  our  warning.  It  is  a  vain  thing  to 
place  our  confidence  in  ourselves,  or  in  any  human 
creature,  but  it  is  not  a  vain  thing  to  trust  in  the 
Lord.  The  idea  of  perfect  security  and  stability  is 
conveyed  by  the  image  of  a  rock ;  let  us  pray  as 
David  did  in  another  Psalm,  *'  Lead  me  to  the  rock 
that  is  higher  than  I."  Christ  is  the  Bock.  In 
Him  there  is  a  never-failing  refuge,  strong  against 
all  assault,  and  able  to  save  all  who  come  unto  Him. 
We  might  follow  out  the  metaphor  in  various  diroc- 
tions :  ''  He  opened  the  rock,  and  the  waters  gushed 
out ; "  "  They  drank  of  that  spiritual  Bock  that 
followed  them ; "  "I  will  put  thee  in  a  clift  of  the 
rook."  All  these  may  afford  matter  for  prt»fi  table 
study,  revealing  the  Bock  Christ  as  satisfy  ing  the 
thii^t  of  his  people's  souls,  and  as  having  been  Him- 
self "  cleft "  that  He  might  be  their  refuge. . 

See  also  Isaiah  xxxii.  2 :  *'  A  man  shall  be  ....  as 
the  shadow  of  a  great  rock,"  etc.  The  gpreat  idea, 
however,  which  is  presented  in  the  Psalms  in  con- 
nection with  this  word  "  Bock,"  is  that  of  security, 
and  this  is  the  prominent  thought  in  that  hymn  so 
dear  to  every  Cnristian  heart : 

**  Rock  of  Ages,  deft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myielf  in  'iherytrlp 
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TQX. 

GHAPTEB  XL 

FTBB  an  hour  or  two,  Tot  a^foke  \vith 
a  start.  Where  "was  he  ?  How  oame 
he  in  a  wood  with  flowets,  and  tieeB, 
and  birdfl  aronnd  him?  Where  was 
nurae?  In  his  bewilderment  he  called 
out  ton  her  at  the  top  of  his  Toice- 
Then  it  all  oame  hack  to  him.  He 
aat  np,  and  thought  it  orer.  Almost 
^fX^  he  regretted  haiing  started  on  bis  jonmey.  The 
i  ^  strait  gate  was  a  long  way  off  yet,  perhaps,  and  Tot 
^  knew  by  the  aching  oi  his  feet  that  he  oonld  not 
walk  mnoh  lulher.  He  stood  np  at  last,  and  dipped 
his  handkerohief  in  the  water  to  bathe  his  face  and 
hands.  Then,  not  liking  to  carry  it  wet  in  his 
pocket,  be  left  it  there,  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  and  once 
mon  patiently,  ploddingly  stepped  ont  on  his  way. 

Tim  path  led  some  distance  through  the  wood,  and  bronght 
Ibt  at  kogth  to  a  high  road.  The  snn  was  blazing  down  in  its 
Ml  power  on  a  summer's  afternoon.  There  was  scarcely  any 
ihade,  and  tiie  dost  lay  in  scorched,  glistening  heaps  in  the 
nad  that  Tot  now  exchanged  ibr  the  cool,  pleasant  wood.  To 
make  it  worse,  it  soon  became  nphill,  and  the  poor  child  with  a 
white  fiioe  had  to  drag  his  aching  legs  np  the  weary,  weary  way. 
Coinage,  Tot,  the  narrow  way  is  almost  gained !  Yery  soon  will 
the  strait  gate  be  within  view !  The  hard  stones  cut  his  delicate 
Act  throagh  the  thin  hoase  shoes ;  the  snn  beat  down  so 
fonoQsly  that  he  oonld  scarcely  breathe.  Bnt  on  toiled  Tot. 
Oh,  he  mwt  hold  ont  till  he  reached  the  hUl-top.  Up,  up  with 
such  slow  footsteps,  and  such  a  dreadful  sickness  and  faintness, 
bat  still  np>  np^  be  it  erer  so  slowly. 

At  last  he  stands  on  the  summit,  and  a  soft  breeze  somewhat 
revives  him.  JPanting,  he  stood  with  dosed  eyes  to  recover 
breath.  Pausing  so,  he  heard  the  murmur  of  a  distant  yoice, 
one  Toice  going  steadily  on,  as  if  somebody  were  reading  aloud. 
Tut  looked  aboat  him.  Oh,  Joy !  Surely  that  was  a  big  iron 
gate  in  front  of  him,  a  tall  •*  strait"  gate,  opening  into  a  nayrow 
road,  haying  a  thick,  neatly-kept  hedge  on  either  side.  What 
iiHl  and  difficulty  had  not  produced,  happiness  and  success  did : 
Tot  borst  into  tears.  Through  the  open  gate  he  went,  down  the 
{^ATelled  road,  and  thence  into  an  open  space,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  grmyestones.  Tot  recognised  this  to  be  a  churchyard 
or  cemetery,  and  this  was  what  he  wanted,  for  was  it  not  here 
be  oonld  exchange  his  present  life  *'  widout  mamma,"  for  an 
ererlasting  life  "wid  mamma"?  Look  I  In  a  comer  yonder 
TSB  a  clergyman  reading  from  a  book.  A  group  of  people  was 
troimd  him.  Of  course  he  was  telling  them  how  to  make  the 
eicbange  that  Tot  wished  so  earnestly  to  effect.  He  made  his 
vay  towards  ihem  as  quickly  as  possible.  Nobody  turned  as  be 
fl^proached,  and  he  pushed  between  the  mouruers  and  spectators 
at  the  funeral,  till  he  stood  on  the  very  edge  of  a  little  gzave. 
A  very  tiny  grave  it  was.  The  eof&n  was  lowered,  but  no  part 
of  it  could  be  seen,  only  a  dazzling  brightneea  of  beantifnl 
Howen  was  visible.  Tot  waited  fev  a  pause  in  the  reader's 
Toice;  presently  it  came.  Then  he  called  out  imploringly,  as 
loudly  as  weakness  would  permit  him, 

^Please  is  this  the  way  to  heaven?  Mamma  is  la  heaven, 
and  I  want  to  go  to  her." 

A  thrill  of  awe  and  sorprise  was  experienced  by  every  person 
present,  in  the  momentary  silence  that  followed  this  unexpected 
appeal  f>om  the  ol^ld^   A  ladjr  vrho  had  beeif  f^anding  vlth 


bowed  head,  trying  to  stifle  her  sobs,  looked  np  iastautly*  and 
her  eyes  fell  at  once  upon  Tot,  looking  so  pale  and  weary,  but 
so  eager  for  an  answer  to  his  question. 

It  was  h^r  baby,  her  only  one,  that  now  lay  oold  and  stiff 
beneath  those  beautiful  flowers,  in  its  last  earthly  lestlAg^laOfiw 
She  had  lost  her  child ;  she  understood  from  Tot*s  $ry  that  he 
had  lost  his  mother.  It  was  a  bond  of  sympathy  betweMi  theiB. 
Down  went  the  lady  on  the  grass,  with  her  arms  stretched  out 
towards  him,  and  he  bounded  into  them,  feeling  instinctive^ 
tb^t  he  should  get  the  help  he  wanted. 

*'HushI  Wait  a  little  while,"  she  said,  choking  down  her 
tears.  "  /  am  going  to  heaven  some  day  to  see  my  little  giri. 
Won't  you  come  with  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  now.  Don't  voit,"  said  Tot,  yith  a  quiver  in  tiio 
sad,  sweet  voice. 

For  answer  she  gathered  him  up  ck)6ely,  and  pisssed  him  to 
her  breast,  paying ; 

"  Yes,  ve  will  go  together,  dear ;  but  be  quiet  just  now." 

Then  she  made  a  sign  to  the  clergyman  to  continue,  and  the 
last  beautiful  prayers  of  our  Burial  Service  were  read.  Befon 
they  were  finished,  partly  from  sheer  iatigue,  partly  from  faint- 
ness, Tot  was  uDcar.«cious  of  passing  events.  Kind  frien4s  came 
softly  round  the  lady,  begging  to  relieve  her  of  her  biuden,  bnt 
she  shook  her  head,  and  with  Tot  in  her  arms^  took  a  last 
yearning  look  at  her  darling's  gTftve,  then  stepped  into  her 
carriage  and  was  driven  fkway.  She  gazed  at  the  child's  pale 
face,  and  wondered  how  he  came  to  be  there  alone,  40  dusty  i^nd 
weary  with  travel.  She  was  indescribably  sad  and  lonely ;  Tot 
had  come  to  her  in  her  hour  of  sorest  anguish,  the  first  ray  o| 
Cght  that  had  gladdened  her  for  many  a  lo^g^  day,  for  her 
husband  was  in  a  foreign  land,  and  she  had  seen  her  baby-girl, 
pass  away  from  earth,  without  the  solace  of  human  sympathy* 
Therefore  her  heart  went  out  in  tenderest  love  and  pity 
towards  the  unknown  child.  She  held  him  carefully,  fearing  to 
disturb  him,  but  Tot  lay  still  with  closed  eyes,  and  the  monotg^ 
nous  rumble  of  the  carriage  acted  as  a  soothing  lullaby. 


OHASTBdt  m. 

Arrived  at  her  own  home,  Mrs.  Stewart— l»  this  was  the 
name  of  the  lady — ^saw  Tot  placed  in  bed,  and  then  debated 
what  had  better  be  done.  Certainly  the  information  that  a 
child,  who  had  evidently  strayed  from  home,  had  been  found 
and  was  in  safety,  ought  at  once  to  be  made  known  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  then  fearing  he  was  going  to  be  ill,  lor 
she  noticed  how  flushed  his  cheeks  were  becoming,  and  how  he 
was  moaning  a^  if  in  pain,  she  despatched  a  servant  fer  the 
doctor.'  As  time  passed  Tot's  restlessness  increased.  He  tossed 
about  from  side  to  side  calling  for  "  mamma,"  and  *'  nursie," 
while  Mrs.  Stewart  watched  every  moment  with  anxiety.  It 
was  a  great  relief  when  at  length  the  doctor's  step  was  heaid 
on  the  stairs. 

Mrs.  Stewart  went  out  to  meet  him  and  give  a  few  words  of 
explanaUoD,  bnt  no  sooner  had  Dr.  Marshall  seen  Tot's  face' 
than  he  gave  a  start  of  reoognition,  and  said  softly,  **•  Why,  I 
know  the  child  well.  He  is  from  Beniogton— Dr.  West's 
child.  Tottie  they  call  him.  When  the  mother  wee  alive 
I  often  used  to  see  him  out  driving  with  her,  but  West  haa 
been  on  the  Ck>ntinent  a  good  deal  since  his  wile's  death*  and 
the  little  fellow  has  grown  out  of  knowledge." 

**  I  am  so  glad  you  know  him,  doctor,"  said  Mrs.  Stewart. 
^  I  will  send  a  message  to  his  honse  immediately,  for  by  tbia 
time  those  in  charge  of  him  mast  be  in  a  state  of  the  greaitest 
alarm." 

*'Yes,  do,"  said  the  doctor;  then,  tumieg  to  hii  pdUenti^ 
*^  And  now,  Tottie,  let  me  have  a  look  at  you." 

Tot  opened  his  eyes.  Perhaps  a  man's  figure  bending  over 
him  made  him  think  of  his  father.  He  ozied  out, ''  Papa»  is 
you  como  back?    Tottie  so  glad,"  and  then|^aeitled  dovn  00 
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the  pillowi  again  with  a  very  satisfied  expression  on  his 
little  face. 

'<  There  is  nothing  to  alarm  yourself  abont,  Mrs.  Stewart, 
I  trust,"  said  Dr.  Marshall  aft^  a  close  inspection.  '^Over 
fiitigoe  and  a  chill,  probably  caused  by  lying  on  damp  grass, 
nothing  more.  In  a  few  days,  if  we  can  keep  off  feyerish 
Symptoms,  he  will  be  all  right  again/*  Then  afler  a  panse, 
"It  will  be  advisable  that  he  should  remain  here  for  the 
present,  if  the  responsibility  will  not ** 

"Of  course,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Stewart.  "Do  you  think  I 
could  be  so  cruel  as  to  send  him  away,  ill  and  feverish  as 
he  is?" 

**  Very  well,"  said  the  doctor,  **  then,  my  dear  madam,  take 
my  advice  and  send  for  his  own  nurse.  A  fatniliar  face  will  be 
good  for  the  child,  and  besides,  you  are  not  strong  enough  to 
have  the  sole  care  of  him." 

So  a  servant  was  sent  off  in  the  gig,  with  strict  injunctionB 
to  bring  back  a  nurse  from  Tot's  home,  a  home  which  was  just 
now  full  of  excitement  and  alarm  on  account  of  the  child's 
mysterious  disappearance. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  had  been  missed.  On  returning 
to  the  nursery  and  finding  Tottie  absent,  nurse  naturally  con- 
cluded he  must  be  in  the  garden,  and  it  was  not  untU  the 
dinner-hour  that  she  went  out  to  look  for  him.  Then  indeed 
her  anxiety  when  no  Tot  could  be  found  was  very  great.  A 
search  was  made  over  the  grounds;  the  summer-house,  the 
shrubbery,  every  nook  and  comer  were  thoroughly  investigated, 
but  Tot  was  nowhere  discovered.  Notices  of  "a  child  lost" 
were  sent  to  the  principal  shops  in  the  town,  and  servants  were 
despatched  in  different  directions  to  make  inquiries  and  con- 
tinue the  search.  One  of  these  presently  returned  with  the 
handkerchief  that  Tot  had  left  by  the  stream  side,  when 
everybody  felt  convinced  that  the  child  was  still  wandering 
in  the  wood.  The  man  had  shouted  and  gone  a  short  distance 
in  various  paths,  but  meeting  with  no  success,  bad  hurried 
back  in  order  to  get  sufficient  helpers  to  search  the  wood  in 
every  part  Many  were  eager  to  go,  and  a  good  company  was 
just  starting,  when  Mrs.  Stewart's  servant  drove  up  to  the 
house  with  the  very  welcome  intelligence  of  little  Tot's  safety. 

In  a  few  minutes  nurse  was  rectdy  to  return  with  him,  and  she 
was  soon  at  the  bedside  of  her  pet.  The  doctor  had  given  him 
a  composing  draught,  and  under  its  infiuence  he  was  quietly 


Kurse  sat  down  and  watched  till  he  awoke. 

Tot  could  not  at  first  understand  how  he  came  to  be  in  a 
strange  room,  with  everything  in  it,  except  dear  nursie,  totally 
unfamiliar.  Nurse  explained,  and  then  he  remembered  his 
long  journey  and  the  lady  who  had  been  so  kind  to  him. 

*<  Where's  the  lady,  nursie,  who  is  going  to  take  me  to 
mamma  ?  "  he  asked  presently. 

Kurse  did  not  fully  comprehend  his  meaning,  but  she  thought 
he  must  be  inquiring  for  Mrs.  Stewart,  so  she  said,  '*  The  lady 
has  gone  to  lie  down.  She  has  been  sitting  by  you,  Tottie, 
dear,  for  ever  so  long.  Just  now  she  went  away  to  get  some 
sleep." 

Then  nurse  brought  him  a  basin  of  steaming  bread  and  milk, 
saying  ooaxingly,  "  Now  Tottie  must  try  to  eat  this." 

He  only  felt  weak,  not  in  the  least  hungry,  but  he  sat  up,  and 
after  the  first  few  mouthfuls,  he  discovered  that  he  really 
needed  food  very  badly,  and  that  the  nice  warm  milk  and  soft 
bread  were  the  most  delicious  things  he  bad  ever  tasted.  The 
basin  being  emptied.  Tot  was  equal  to  conversation,  and  began 
chattering  away  at  a  great  rate.  But  nurse  would  not  let  him 
talk  too  much,  so  he  amused  himself  by  watching  the  beautiM 
gold  and  purple  clouds  of  the  sunset.  Presently,  when  it  was 
nearly  dark,  nurse  lighted  a  lamp,  and  then  the  door  opened, 
and  Tot's  new  friend,  Mrs.  Stewart,  came  in.  Her  hair  was 
put  back  loosely  from  her  face,  and  she  wore  a  long  white 
dressing-gown.  Tot  thought  an  angel  must  look  just  so.  He 
stretched  out  his  hands  to  her,  and  she  sat  down  by  the  crib, 
and  talked  to  him  in  a  low  soothing  w»y  that  Tot  liked.    Then 


she  sang  some  hymns.  Her  voice  quivered  sometimes  as  she 
remembered  the  other  Utile  child  who  had  loved  to  hear  her, 
but  who  would  never  again  be  hushed  to  rest  on  a  mother's 
bosom.  Tot,  still  tired  and  exhausted,  was  soon  lulled  to  sleep,  and 
this  time  he  slept  soundly,  and  did  not  wake  till  next  morning. 

A  beautifol  morning  it  was  too.  Tot  longed  to  get  up  sad 
run  about  out  of  doors,  but  Dr.  Marshall,  who  called  while  be 
was  eating  his  breakfast,  said  "  No "  so  firmly,  though  very 
kindly,  that  Tot  put  the  wish  aside  at  once,  and  then  Mrs. 
Stewart  brought  him  such  beautiful  picture-books  and  play* 
things  that  he  felt  he  could  not  be  better  off.  Once  when 
nurse  had  left  the  room  and  Tot  found  himself  alone  with 
Mrs.  Stewart,  he  said  to  her, "  When  is  you  going  to  my  mamma 
and  your  little  girl  ?  " 

It  was  a  sharp  thrust,  but  she  swallowed  down  the  rising 
tears,  and  said  cheerfully,  "  When  God  lets  me,  dear." 

This  was  too  vague  for  Tot,  he  wanted  her  to  say  Thursday 
or  Saturday,  or  next  week,  that  he  might  have  something 
definite  to  go  upon.  He  said  moumfidly,  "  Gh>d  never  speaks 
out  loud.  But  if  we  go  to  the  strait  gate  and  knock  He  will 
let  us  in.    Don't  wait  to  be  letted  or  we  will  never  go." 

"  Don't  you  want  to  see  your  father  first,  Tot  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,"  he  said  eagerly,  then  rather  sadly :  "  But  he  stays 
away  so  long.  Papa  won't  stay  with  Tot,  so  Tot  must  have 
mamma." 

Poor  little  lonely  Tot ! 

"  Yes,  dear,  I  know,  and  I  want  to  go  to  my  little  darling 
Edith,  who  was  laid  in  the  grave  yesterday.  But  ever  so  £u 
away  in  another  country  I  have  a  husband,  and  I  must  stay 
liere  till  he  comes  back.  I  wrote  a  letter  and  told  him  God 
had  taken  our  little  girl  to  heaven.  He  will  be  so  sorry,  Tot, 
and  so  full  of  trouble,  that  I  could  not  bear  him  to  come  home 
and  find  his  little  girl  and  me  both  gone  from  him.  So  I  hope 
God  will  let  me  stay  here  to  comfort  him,  and  that  is  why  I 
cannot  go  with  you  yet,  dear  Tot." 

He  put  up  his  face  to  kiss  her,  and  when  he  saw  she  was 
weeping  he  said,  "  Don't  ky,  dear  lady ;  Tot  will  stay  too.  Tot 
will  wait  till  papa  comes." 

"  That  is  right,  my  darling.  And  you  shall  live  with  me  till 
he  does  come  home,  if  you  like,  and  if  you  are  happy  here." 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Tot  in  a  most  contented  voice,  "I  will, for 
I  love  you  very  much.    And  papa  shall  love  you  too." 

Then  he  nestled  down  in  her  arms,  put  his  head  on  her 
shoulder,  and  gently  stroked  her  cheek.  All  at  once  he  bnr»t 
into  a  hearty  laugh.  "  You  is  like  pussy,"  he  cried,  **  soft  and 
warm  like  pussy.    WUl  you  be  my  new  pussy  ?  " 

"Yes,  if  you  like,  Toi" 

**  Then  I  shall  call  you  Pussy.  Pussy*  doar  Pussy,"  and  he 
kissed  her  again. 

Very  comforting  was  the  child's  innocent,  loving  prattle* 
God  sent  the  bereaved  mother  a  very  sweet  solaoe  in  Httle  Tot 


BIBLB  QUESTIONS. 

SCBIFTURS  C0MTBA8TS. 

NO.  la. — Sorrow  and  Joy. 

1.  Wheie  do  we  first  read  of  sorrow  in  this  world  of  ours,  apd 
how  did  it  enter  ? 

2.  •*  There  shall  be  no  more  sorrow."    Where  ?  Why  ?  Give 
passages  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

3.  Prove  from  the  Bible  that  in  this  world  of  sin  man  mnst 
expect  sorrow. 

4.  Is  there  any  source  of  perpetual  joy  even  in  a  world  of 
sorrow? 

5.  What  is  the  end  of  the  sorrow  of  the  world?    Gire 
illustrations. 

6.  What  kind  of  sorrow  leads  to  joy  ?    Give  illustrations. 

7.  Mention  any  epeeial  sources  of  sorrow  to  a  believer. 

8.  Mention  any  of  his  epedal  sources  of  joy,  and  show  how 
this  joy  is  independent  of  earthly  things. 

9.  C^n  you  find  any  passage  in  which  the  two  are  spoken  of 
as  combined  in  the  experience  of  a  beUever  ? 
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BORIS  KOBNIEFFS  EASTER  FEAST.* 


Moscow,  the  very  heart  of  Russia,  the  witness 
of  the  grandest  events  in  her  national  his- 
tory, the  repository  of  her  relics  and  archives, 
eaptivates  the  eye  and  mind  of  every  intelligent 

*  We  are  indebted  for  this  translation  to  the  French  of 
Baron  de  Derschau. 
Ho.  186L— Mabch  20,  1880. 


traveller,  by  offoiing  him  a  constant  succession  of 
sights  which  claim  ^miration  or  arouse  reflection. 

This  magnificent  city,  stretched  out  in  such  pic- 
turesque array  over  the  verdant  hills  on  the  banks 
of  the  Moskwa,  still  retains  something  of  its  ancient 
aspect,  and  has  a  certain  Oriental  air  which  is  not 
its  least  potent  oharm. 

The  gilded  cupolas  of  forty  times  forty  churches, 
the  crenelated  walls  of  the  hoary  Kremlin,  with  its 
famous  tower  of  Ivan  the  Great,  and  its  mysterious 
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chambers,  where  the  czarinas  used  to  live  almost  as 
prisoners,  prior  to  the  emancipation  of  women  in 
Enssia  by  Peter  the  Great,  all  combine  to  give 
Moscow  a  characteristic  originality  which  we  should 
seek  in  vain  elsewhere. 

If  this  romantic  city  is  beautiful  in  the  light  of 
the  sun,  it  is  yet  more  so  in  that  of  the  moon  ;  but 
at  no  ordinary  time  does  its  dream-like  loveliness 
impress  the  beholder  so  powerfully  as  during  the 
solemnities  of  Easter  Eve. 

This  night  is  a  more  solemn  festival  at  Moscow 
than  even  at  Eome.  The  brilliant  illuminations  of 
the  Kremlin,  and  of  churches  and  monasteries  in- 
numerable, is  vividly  reflected  against  the  dark 
sky,  and  darts  rays  of  light,  flickering  and  broken, 
on  the  black  waters  of  the  Moskwa.  At  midnight 
the  great  cannon  of  the  Kremlin  is  fired,  to  announce 
the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  and  immediately  the 
harmonious  clangour  of  a  thousand  church  bells  is 
heard  on  all  sides,  echoing  the  tones  of  the  enormous 
bell  of  Ivan  the  First,  whose  mighty  tongue  is 
audible  above  the  universal  noise,  even  to  the  last 
faint  thrill  of  the  vibrations  dying  away  on  the 
adjacent  heights. 

At  this  hour  the  metropolitan  appears  on  the 
cathedral  of  the  Kremlin,  surrounded  by  his  clergy, 
wearing  the  insignia  of  his  office,  clad  m  glittering 
robes,  his  head  bending  under  the  weight  of  a  mitre 
loaded  with  pearls,  emeralds,  and  diamonds. 

He  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross,  blesses  the 
multitude,  and  solemnly  proclaims  ''Christ  is 
risen." 

"  He  is  ris^n  indeed,"  is  the  joyful  answer  from 
thousands  of  voices. 

Thrice  does  the  patriarch  repeat  the  glad  tidings ; 
thrice  does  the  people's  response  wake  the  echoes  of 
the  ancient  temple. 

And  then  a  triumphant  hymn  bursts  from  the 
choir,  a  hallowed  strain  so  marvellously  sweet  that 
it  seems  less  a  song  of  earth  than  a  melody  of 
heaven.  Indeed,  so  far  as  music  is  concerned,  no 
body  of  Christians  can  pretend  to  vie  with  the 
Greek  Church. 

The  great  fact  of  the  resun-ection  having  been 
thus  loudly  proclaimed,  all  assembled  in,  or  near, 
the  cathedral  at  the  moment,  no  matter  whether 
dear  friends,  mere  acquaintances,  utter  strangers, 
or  even  enemies  to  each  other,  embrace,  each  those 
standing  near  him ;  kissing  one  another  three  times, 
and  heartily  repeating,  "  Christ  is  risen."  And  this 
warm  emotion  radiates,  quick  as  lightning,  from 
the  centre  through  the  whole  city. 

Thus  it  is  too  in  every  town,  in  every  village 
throughout  the  vast  land ;  so  that,  for  the  moment, 
all  Moscow,  nay,  all  Eussia,  is  but  one  family, 
animated  with  one  hope,  one  fellow-feeling.  Every 
man  sees  a  brother  in  every  other  man  he  meets. 
Every  one  hastens  to  embrace  every  one  else,  in  the 
streets,  the  market-places,  the  churches,  the  palaces, 
the  cottages.  The  rich  kisses  the  poor ;  the  general 
the  private  soldier ;  the  Czar  himself  the  humblest 
of  his  subjects.  Unity  and  fraternity  reign  every- 
where, but  pre-eminently  within  old  Moscow's  walls. 
Throughout  the  holy  .week  similar  demonstrations 
of  Christian  and  brotherly  love  are  prolonged; 
but,  thereafter,  etiquette  resumes  her  prescriptive 
authority,  and  every  one  ascends,  or  descends,  again 
to  his  own  proper  position,  there  to  abide  till  the 
ensuing  Easter  week  witnesses  the  temporary  re- 


establishment  of  equality  among  all  ranks  of  men, 
by  the  force  of  pious  enthusiasm. 

In  calling  Moscow  the  nursing  mother  of  all 
Eussia,  the  Eussians  give  that  city  a  designation 
which  at  first  strikes  one  as  whimsical,  but  which 
is  doubtless  referable  to  the  almost  fabulous  hos- 
pitality of  the  venerable  capital.  This  virtue, 
which  is  said  to  wax  feeble  in  proportion  to  the 
progress  of  civilisation,  is  no  longer  so  strikingly 
manifested  as  in  times  past.  But  it  is  too  deeply 
rooted  in  the  Slavonian — particularly  in  the  Mus- 
covite— ^heart,  ever  to  disappear  entirely. 

The  truly  noble  part  of  old  Eussian  hospitality 
lay  in  this,  that  it  was  in  nowise  prompted  by 
vanity.  Its  only  reward  was  "the  joy  of  doinj; 
kindnesses."  No  one  dreamt  of  being  distinguished 
by  it,  since,  in  fact,  no  distinction  could  arise  from 
doing  merely  what  everybody  else  was  doing. 

This  kindly  disposition  originated  a  fine  custom, 
practised  by  residents  on  the  margin  of  that  high- 
road from  Moscow,  by  which  the  hapless  exiles 
marched  to  Siberia.  Whenever  parties  of  these 
were  about  to  pass,  the  inhabitants  took  care  to 
spread  out  abundance  of  provisions  before  their 
doors,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sorrowful  pilgrims  to 
the  dreary  land  of  their  captivity.  The  fate  of 
criminals  awakens  so  much  compassion  among  the 
masses  in  Eussia,  that  they  are  habitually  termed 
"  the  unfortunate,"  and  no  one  would  think  of  neg- 
lecting to  use  the  only  opportunity  of  showing  a 
little  goodwill  to  such  as  are  doomed  to  banishment 

Sympathy,  a  prominent  feature  in  the  Eussian 
character — so  much  travestied  by  prejudiced 
strangers,  who  are  wont  to  represent  the  Eussian 
nature  as  hard  and  cruel — does  not  rest  satisfied 
with  the  mere  outward  demonstrations  of  goodwill 
above  described,  but  impels  the  rich  to  provide 
their  poorer  brethren  with  ample  means  of  enjoying 
the  festive  season.  And  the  poorer  a  m^n  is  the 
more  certain  is  he  to  find  friends  to  minister  to  his 
comforts  at  this  time. 

Even  imprisoned  debtors  are  often  released  at 
Easter,  through  rich  people,  who,  by  paying  the 
creditors,  procure  their  discharge;  or  through  the 
charity  of  poorer  friends,  who  make  a  collection  for 
this  purpose.  Nay,  some  kindly  souls  extend  their 
pity  to  the  very  caged  birds  exposed  for  sale  in 
the  market-place,  which  they  purchase,  in  order  to 
restore  to  them  their  liberty,  that  no  captive's  wail 
may  be  heard,  in  discord  with  the  general  chorus  of 
thanksgiving. 

Many  people  may  see  only  an  absurdly  ex- 
aggerated sentimentality  in  this  ancient  usage; 
which  is,  nevertheless,  an  evidence  of  the  essential 
kindliness  of  a  people,  to  whom  foreigners  are  apt 
to  impute  much  innate  cruelty,  but  whose  gentler 
qualities  always  cropped  out,  even  before  the  light 
of  the  gospel  had  shone  among  them,  and  while 
they  were,  but  the  darkened  slaves  of  a  horrid 
superstition. 

Formerly,  the  intolerance  of  the  orthodox  Church 
in  Eussia  was  absolute.  And  the  people  bonred 
implicitly  to  its  authority,  and  accepted  as  an 
article  of  faith  every  dogma  propounded  by  the 
priests;  the  rather  that  the  foundation  of  truth 
was  as  yet  sealed  to  them.  But  now,  happily,  it  is 
no  longer  thus. 

Thanks  to  the  legislative  reforms  sanctioned  by 
Alexander  n.,   the    august  benefactor  of  modem 
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Bufisia,  liberty  of  oonsoienoe  is  gaining  gronnd,  the 
word  of  God  is  within  every  one's  reaoh,  and  a 
nation's  blessings  reward  the  sovereign. 

All  the  good  that  a  Bnssian  formerly  did  from 
natnral  feeUng,  together  with  much  more  which  he 
oould  not  do,  for  want  of  knowing  gospel  truth,  he 
will  henceforth  acoomplish,  let  us  hope,  in  the 
Btiength  of  those  heaven-taught  principles  which  it 
is  now  within  his  power  to  acquire. 

A  new  era  has  dawned  on  Bussia;  and  divine 
light  is  penetrating  to  the  utmost  recesses  of  that 
immense  empire. 

Bat  let  us  go  back  to  an  Easter  Eve  during  the 
reign  of  the  Czarina  Anna  Joannovna.  In  one  of 
those  sumptuous  palaces  which  were  the  pride  of 
the  old  Muscovite  nobility  a  great  company  was 
slowly  gathering,  to  partake  of  the  solemn  collation 
which  marked  the  termination  of  Lent.  (This  feast 
is  still  held,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Boegovene.") 

The  entire  street  was  blocked  by  a  long  array  of 
brilliant  equipages,  making  their  way  to  the  gilded 
gate,  over  which  hung  a  princely  scutcheon.  Here 
and  there  were  to  be  seen  old-fashioned  carriages,  far 
more  glorious  in  their  barbaric  magnidoence  ihan 
any  of  the  new  and  elegant  ones. 

On  each  side  of  the  doorway  stood  a  dense  crowd 
of  beggars,  waiting  for  any  alms  that  might  be 
thrown  to  them  by  those  who  passed  between  their 
ranks  to  that  marble  staircase,  with  its  costly  carpet 
from  Smyrna ;  ascending  by  which,  through  a  double 
file  of  liveried  lacqueys,  the  guests  proceeded  to  the 
great  drawing-room,  glowing  and  fragrant  with  all 
the  luxuries  of  the  East. 

In  the  oeni;re  of  this  gorgeous  apartment  stood  the 
master  of  the  house,  an  old  man  who  wore  his  years 
well,  clad  in  the  brilliant  garb  of  a  Bussian  noble, 
receiving  all  who  presented  themselves  with  equal 
courtesy,  kissing  each  person  thrice,  without  distinc- 
tion of  rank,  and  pronouncing  to  each  the  customary 
formula :  "  Christ  is  risen." 

Unapproachable  in  his  grandeur  all  the  rest  of  the 
year,  this  great  man  is  wont,  on  this  particular  day 
alone,  to  load  his  capacious  tables  with  the  choicest 
dainties  of  the  Muscovite  kitchen,  and  to  beg  all  his 
visitors,  high  and  low,  to  do  him  the  honour  of 
tasting  his  ''  bread  and  salt." 

In  the  middle  of  each  table  was  placed  a  dish  of 
ihc  Easter  food,  a  kind  of  cream  cheese,  consecrated 
by  the  sprinkling  of  holy  water  at  a  church. 

As  he  salutes  each  guest,  of  whatsoever  rank  or 
condition,  the  prince  cordially  accepts  from  his  hand 
the  customary  ofifering  of  an  egg  dyed  red.  And  this 
holds  good  with  regard  to  the  lowest  menial  in  his 
own  seryice,  whom  on  no  other  occasion  would  ho 
deign  to  notice  at  all. 

As  the  evening  advanced,  the  drawing-room 
became  more  and  more  crowded;  offering  the 
while  to  all  spectators  a  living  picture  only  to  be 
seen  at  Moscow.  Bich  and  poor,  all  in  their  best 
attire,  mingled  there.  The  grey  jarmah  of  the  serf 
brushed  against  the  wealthy  citizen's  gold-em- 
broidered vestments.  Quiet  enjoyment  prevaded 
the  whole  assemblage.  All  forgot,  for  the  moment, 
the  barriers  which  ordinarily  divide  class  from  class, 
and  chatted  frankly  with  their  neighbours;  but 
nobody  stayed  long;  for  nearly  all  purposed  to 
visit  several  other  great  magnates,  who  were 
prepared  to  offer  to  each  a  similar  reception,  and 
as  choice  a  banquet. 


There  was  in  the  orowd  a  young  man  of  gentle 
and  modest  mien,  who,  having,  like  every ^one  else, 
exchanged  the  fraternal  greeting  with  the  prinoe, 
immediately  placed  himself  at  one  of  the  tables, 
whose  luxury  evidently  amazed  him.  He  had  but 
recently  entered  the  prince's  employment,  and  had, 
therefore,  never  before  crossed  l^e  threshold  of  the 
palace. 

This  poor  young  man  tenanted  a  miserable  little 
room  in  one  of  the  dark  narrow  streets  of  Moscow, 
and  lived  entirely  on  his  very  slender  salary. 
Having  inherited  no  money  from  his  father,  a 
teacher  of  languages,  i  Boris  Komieff  had  esteemed 
himself  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  lowly  office  which 
he  now  filled.  Humanly  speaking,  he  was  certainly 
the  poorest  man  in  that  vast  and  varied  throng; 
but  yet,  in  another  and  nobler  sense,  he  was  the 
richest  there ;  for  a  pious  father  had  left  him  with 
the  precious  possession  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Ohrist  Jesus. 

Komieff  the  elder  had  himself  been  brought  to 
God  during  a*sojoum  in  Switzerland,  in  the  capacity 
of  tutor  to  the  sons  of  a  Bussian  nobleman. 

Boris,  faithful  to  the  precepts  of  his  father,  derived 
all  his  happiness  from  his  religious  convictions, 
and  led  his  sober  life,  in  the  heart  of  luxurious 
Moscow,  without  once  envying  the  pleasures  of 
those  around  him ;  thinking  far  more  of  the  joys  of 
the  life  to  come,  than  of  his  present  daily  annoy- 
ances, or  of  the  cares  that  pressed  so  heavily  on 
him. 

His  post  was  an  insignificant  one ;  but  he  strove 
to  fulfil  its  duties  aright,  knowing  that  God  desires 
to  be  glorified  by  the  mean  man,  no  less  than  by 
the  mighty  prince;  and  that  we  do  his  will,  in 
this  respect,  when  we  labour  zealously  in  the 
execution  of  our  own  appointed  task. 

Gifts  of  all  sorts  have  always  been  very  much 
in  vogue  in  Bussia,  and  thus  it  is  the  custom  for 
a  great  man  to  present  to  his  dependants,  as  an 
Easter  offering,  a  sum  of  money,  greater  or  less, 
according  to  circumstances.  After  his  light  repast 
Boris  waited  somewhat  anxiously  to  take  his  money 
from  the  hands  of  the  secretary.  All  the  others 
passed  before  him,  and  he  could  not  help  remarking 
that  the  sum  apportioned  to  him  was  the  very 
smallest  bestowed  that  night.  Evidently  the  secre- 
tary, who  had  no  good  opinion  of  him,  had  seized 
this  opportunity  of  showing  that  such  was  the  case. 

Now  this  was  all  the  more  vexatious,  as  the  poor 
youth  had  already  diapered,  in  imagination,  of  the 
amount  which  he  had  hoped  to  receive,  and  he 
must  go  home  disappointed,  to  make  fresh  calcula- 
tions of  his  receipts  and  expenditure,  reducing  the 
latter  to  a  minimum  of  course. 

He  left  the  drawing-room  with  a  sigh,  and  soon 
found  himself  in  the  street,  where  everything  was 
as  visible  as  in  broad  daylight,  under  the  radiance 
reflected  from  the  innumerable  lamps  of  the  palace. 
In  a  corner  he  saw  a  crowd  of  coachmen,  warming 
themselves  at  an  immense  fire,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  rapidly  emptying  a  great  number  of  bottles, 
supplied  to  them  from  the  prince's  cellar. 

In  any  country  but  Bussia  there  would  probably 
have  been  a  brawl  under  similar  circunustances,  but 
wine  seems  rather  to  promote  good  humour  among 
the  Slavs,  and  in  this  instance  it  excited  only 
emotions  displaying  themselves  in  maudlin  tears 
and  embraces,  or  prolonged  peals  of  laughter. 

N  2    w 
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Though  the  peace  was  in  no  wise  infringed,  there 
was  naturally  a  deafening  tnmnlt ;  but  in  the  midst 
of  this  Boris  fancied  he  could  distinguish  the  thin, 
plaintive  voice  of  a  child  in  agony.  He  stood  still 
and  listened  more  intently  till  he  had  satisfied 
himself  that  he  was  not  mistaken,  and,  moreover, 
that  the  young  creature's  cry  of  distress  proceeded 
from  the  midst  of  .that  Bacchanalian  ring.  Hurry- 
ing to  the  spot  he^aw  a  little  boy,  clad  in  a  thick 
blouse  reaching  to  his  ankles,  and  wearing  a  fur 
cap,  beneath  which  fell  the  long  curls  peculiar  to 
the  Polish  Jews.  A  glance  at  the  pale,  wasted 
little  face  sufficed  to  show  that  this  child's  health 
had  been  ruined  by  starvation.  The  coachmen 
were  amusing  themselves  by  throwing  him  about 
among  each  other  like  a  ball,  laughing  the  while 
at  the  grimaces  he  made  and  the  shrieks  he  emitted 
each  time  they  tossed  him  up  in  the  air.  A  well- 
dressed  citizen  was  watching  this  cruel  game,  with 
marked  enjoyment,  nay,  keeping  it  up  by  reward- 
ing such  of  tne  men  as  played  it  best,  with  coppers. 
A  policeman,  too,  had  stopped  in  his  beat  to  look 
on,  and  there  he  stood,  observing  the  tortures  of  the 
wretched  victim  most  complacently,  as  if  the  bar- 
barous pastime  was  perfectly  legal,  and  called  for 
no  interference  on  his  part. 

Indignant  at  these  scandalous  proceedings,  Boris 
Eomie£f  attempted  the  rescue  of  the  poor  boy,  and 
finally  effected  it,  though  not  without  great  diffi- 
culty. The  coachmen  eyed  him  with  unfeigned 
surprise  as  he  bore  the  lad  away,  and  some  of  them 
shouted  after  him :  **  You  surely  do  not  know  that 
you  are  protecting  a  young  Jew,  one  of  the  accursed 
seed  whom  God  himself  commands  good  Christians 
to  persecute!  How  could  we  honour  this  holy 
eve  more  than  by  tormenting  one  of  Christ's 
murderers  ?  " 

Such  were  the  revolting  ideas  of  the  people,  and 
not  merely  among  the  ignorant  men  of  low  degree, 
but  also,  alas !  among  those  who  considered  them- 
selves highly  cultured. 

Unheeding  of  the  mirth  which  his  conduct  pro- 
voked, Boris  set  himself  to  forcing  a  passage  through 
the  mob,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  conveying  his 
charge  to  a  quiet  street  not  far  off.  But  some  time 
elapsed  ere  the  terror-stricken  boy  could  give  any 
intelligible  account  of  himself.  He  trembled  all 
over,  his  teeth  chattered,  convulsive  sobs  inter- 
rupted his  speech,  and  tears  washed  away  the  blood 
that  trickled  down  his  pallid  cheeks. 

By  dint  of  patient  questioning,  however,  Boris 
ascertained  that  he  really  was  a  young  Hebrew,  and 
that  his  mother,  who  had  been  lodged  for  some  days 
at  a  little  inn,  was  literally  famishing. 

"  She  forbids  me  to  beg,"  sobbed  the  boy ;  "  but 
knowing  that  nobody  is  refused  money  to-day,  I 
thought  I  might  go  to  the  palace,  and  ask  for  some : 
but  tiiose  coachmen  hindered  me." 

Here  the  thoughts  of  what  he  had  received  at  the 
palace  gate,  instead  of  money,  caused  his  tears  to 
flow  afresh. 

Kornieff  soothed  him  as  best  he  could,  and  then 
begged  him  to  lead  the  way  to  the  little  inn.  The 
boy,  accordingly,  guided  his  deliverer  through  a  maze 
of  courts  and  alleys,  till  they  reached  the  door  of  a 
semi-ruinous  tenement.  Entering  it,  they  ascended 
a  staircase  which  became  narrower,  steeper,  and 
more  broken  the  higher  they  went ;  till  finallv  it 
led  them  to  a  landing  just  under  the  roof,  on  which 


there  was  a  low  door.  Through  it  they  could  hear 
a  baby  feebly  wailing, 

Eomieff  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold  of 
this  miserable  apartment,  gazing  on  the  scene 
within,  as  disclosed  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  shining 
through  a  large  hole  in  the  roof.  Some  rags  huddled 
together  on  the  cold  stone  floor  served  as  a  couch  to 
a  young  woman,  who  was  vainly  trying  to  warm 
herself  by  drawing  a  ragged  blanket  tightly  round 
her.  A  deadly  pallor  overspread  her  features ;  in 
her  emaciated  arms  was  folded  a  young  infant,  or, 
it  might  be,  only  its  lifeless  remains.  The  woman 
herself  would  have  seemed  but  a  corpse,  had  not  the 
movements  of  the  poor,  wan  lips,  which  seemed  to 
be  forming  words  of  prayer,  given  evidence  that 
she  still  lived. 

Pitiful  by  nature,  and  prompted  by  the  purest 
Christian  charity,  Boris  instantly  apprehended  his 
own  duty  in  this  emergency,  and  hastened  away 
to  buy  wherewithal  to  satisfy  the  most  urgent  wants 
of  the  unfortunate  group  before  him. 

Within  a  few  minutes  he  returned  with  a  well- 
packed  basket  of  provisions,  which  he  spread  out  on 
the  floor  of  the  room ;  while  the  porter  of  the  inn 
set  about  making  a  fire,  not  without  furtively 
casting  many  a  bewildered  glance  at  the  respectable- 
looking  young  man,  who  was,  as  he  conceived,  im- 
perilling his  own  salvation  by  thus  foolishly  minis- 
tering to  Israelites.  Whilst  he  kindled  the  coals 
he  breathed  certain  ejaculatory  prayers  for  special 
protection  whilst  he  remained  in  this  unholy  atmos- 
phere, whose  dangers  he  was  braving  simply  to 
oblige  Eomiefif,  whose  conduct  was,  in  his  opinion, 
perfectly  inexplicable. 

A  genial  warmth  soon  pervaded  the  garret,  and 
the  sick  woman  was  visibly  revived  by  it.  But 
what  she  needed,  above  all,  was  nutriment;  and 
after  she  had  been  refreshed  by  a  generous  meal 
Boris  had  the  delight  of  witnessing  a  complete  trans- 
formation in  her  appearance.  The  babe,  too,  opened 
his  eyes,  as  he  gratefully  drank  the  milk  for  which 
he  hfiui  too  long  pined  in  vain. 

And  next,  poor  Joeipp — that  was  the  name  of  the 
rescued  boy — ate  abundantly  of  the  good  things 
which  he  had  been  devouring  with  his  eyes  ever  since 
their  arrival.  He  ate  and  forgot  all  his  sorrows ;  but, 
when  his  ravenous  hunger  was  appeased,  ho  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  benefactor,  and  poured 
forth  expressions  of  genuine  gratitude,  in  the 
hyperbolical  lanp;uage  of  a  down* trodden  race. 

Komieff,  for  his  part,  thanked  Qod  for  having 
used  him  as  his  instrument  to  succour  those  poor 
ones.  He  was,  for  the  moment,  too  happy  to  reflect 
that  he  was  really  as  poor  as  those  whom  he  had 
just  relieved.  Yet,  on  his  return  with  the  basket  of 
food,  he  had  given  Josipp  all  his  remaining  money, 
and  now,  therefore,  he  was  literally  quite  destitute. 

Nevertheless,  without  disquieting  bimscdf  by 
forecasting  the  hardships  probably  in  store  for  him, 
he  indulged  himself  in  the  luxury  of  feeling  that 
he  was  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  his  Master,  who 
gave  his  very  life  for  us  sinners,  and  for  our 
salvation. 

"  Love  your  enemies ;  do  good  and  lend,  hoping 
for  nothing  again ;  and  your  reward  shall  be  great 
in  Heaven,  for  ye  shall  be  called  the  children  of 
the  Highest ;  for  He  is  kind  unto  the  unthankfdl 
and  to  the  evil."  "  And  if  ye  do  good  to  them  which 
do  good  to  you,  what  thank  have  ye  ?  for  sinners 
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also  do  eyen  the  same.**  And  again:  "If  a  man 
love  God,  let  him  love  his  brother  also."  "  Charity 
seeketh  not  her  own;  she  beareth  all  things,  believeth 
all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things" 

He  called  to  mind  the  parable  of  the  good 
Saooaritan,  and  his  duty  as  a  Christian,  in  such  a  case 
as  the  present,  appeared  to  him  more  tiian  ever  clear. 

All  the  prejudices  of  his  age  and  race  were 
removed  from  his  heart,  and  he  regarded  this  Jewish 
family  solely  as  objects  of  Chi-istian  benevolenoe. 

The  young  woman,  who  had  now  in  some  measure 
recoveied  her  strength,  fondled  her  babe  with  trans- 
port, vainly  seeking  the  while  to  £nd  words  strong 
enough  to  convey  her  thanks  to  young  KornieflF  for 
his  goodness ;  but  the  latter  begged  her  to  ascribe 
no  merit  to  him,  since  God,  who  had  willed  to  help 
her,  might  have  sent  his  bounty  to  her  through 
other  hands  had  He  so  pleased.  Having  arranged 
the  scanty  fomiture  of  the  garret  in  somewhat 
more  orderly  fashion,  Boris  wished  his  new  friends 
good-night,  and  was  about  to  leave  them ;  but  the 
Jewess,  lost  in  joyful  Hstonishment  at  the  events  of 
the.evening,  be^ed  him  to  remain  a  little  longer. 


What  had  just  happened  seemed  to  her  more  like 
a  beautiful  dream  than  a  reality.  Living  in  a  land 
where  men  in  general  believed  that  they  actually 
pleased  God  by  maltreating  the  children  of  Israel, 
her  experiences  of  the  tender  mercies  of  Christians 
had  been  such  that  she  regarded  all  Christ's 
followers  as  her  natural  enemies.  She  had  never 
before  credited  the  existence  of  that  Christian  charity 
of  which  she  had  often  heard  tell,  but  whose  good 
fruits  she  had  not  hitherto  witnessed.  She  had 
considered  that  Christians  probably  extolled  that 
virtue  with  their  lips,  in  order  to  escape  the 
necessity  of  putting  it  in  practice.  But  Boris 
Komieff's  conduct  that  evening  had  suddenly  opened 
her  eyes  to  the  fact  that  self-forgetting  love  is  no 
mere  fable  of  the  Nazarene  oppressors,  but  a  living 
power,  mighty  enough  to  enable  a  real  believer  in 
Christ  to  conquer  the  strangest  instincts  and  most 
evil  habits  of  the  natural  man.  This  discovery 
touched  her  almost  as  deeply  as  her  recent  reprieve 
from  a  slow  and  fearful  death  had  done;  and  she 
had  the  most  eager  desire  to  be  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  beneficent  stranger. 
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PLEASANT  drive 
^through  wooded  lanes, 
and  tracts  of  breezy  com- 
mon interspersed  here 
and  there,  brought  us  to 
Millbrook,  originally  a 
fair  specimen  of  a  rural, 
old  -  fashioned,  English 
village,  with  its  old  watermill 
and  stream,  its  village  green, 
and  thatched  ivy-grown  cot- 
tages. But  some  barbarous 
improver  had  added  a  modem  village 
street,  with  staring  red  brick  erec- 
tions in  the  shape  of  public-house, 
post-office,  and  sundry  shops  where 
groceries  and  drapery  were  sold  beneath, 
and  lodgings  to  let  were  on  the  upper  story 
for  those  wishing  for  a  country  sojourn. 
At  one  of  these  we  alighted,  and  mounting  a 
nanow  stair,  were  soon  in  the  small  sitting-room 
inhabited  by  the  mother  and  daughter.  A  contrast, 
indeed,  to  Mrs.  Travers'  morning-room  I  It  was 
furnished  in  the  ugly  and  uncomfortable  style 
common  to  lodgings  of  that  description  in  England, 
and  its  single  window  looked  out  on  a  vista  of  dusty 
tumpike-ruid,  only  relieved  by  a  glimpse  of  the 
trees  of  the  more  distant  village  green.  At  this 
window,  on  a  small  narrow  couch,  lay  the  invalid,  a 
slight,  delicate-looking  young  woman  of  two  or 
three-and-twenty,  with  a  sweet  pale  face,  which 
spoke  of  suffering,  but  also  of  cheerfnl  patience. 
B^ide  her  sat  her  mother,  a  worn-looking,  but 
evidently  refined  woman,  in  widow's  garb,  engaged 
in  needlework. 
I  introduced  myself  and  my  companion,  and  gave 


my  message  from  the  ladies  who  had  enabled  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Haynes  to  come  to  the  country,  and  who 
were  anxious  to  know  how  they  were  going  on.  The 
mother  and  daughter  received  us  witii  simple,  quiet 
courtesy,  and  spoke  warmly  of  the  kindness  of  their 
friends. 

"I  trust  your  invalid  is  really  improving  and 
benefiting  by  the  country  air?"  I  said  to  Mrs. 
Haynes ;  "  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  give  a  good  report  of 
you  and  her." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  think  I  shall  feel  the  benefit,"  the 
daughter  interposed  promptly,  and  I  thought  some-< 
what  nervously,  "  it  is  too  early  to  judge  yet.  You 
know  I  always  want  you  to  remember  this,  mother 
dear,"  she  added,  meeting  her  mother's  anxious  and 
doubtful  look. 

"  The  quiet  is  a  great  comfort,"  said  Mrs.  Haynes. 

''Yes,  and  the  power  of  being  quite  still  and 
undisturbed,"  added  the  daughter.  *'  When  one  has 
been  long  ill  and  struggling  against  it,  it  is  really  a 
luxury  to  be  able  to  allow  oneself  to  keep  quiet  and 
rest,  and  one  hardly  asks  for  more  or  needs  more." 

"Yes,  that  is  quite  true  in  a  measure,"  I  said; 

"  but  I  know  your  good  Doctor  N ,  whom  I  saw 

in  London  the  other  day,  laid  great  stress  on  your 
having  a  good  deal  of  fresh  air,  and  being  much  out 
of  doors  whenever  it  is  fine,  and  he  will  be  sure  to 
ask  me  if  you  are  following  his  directions,  which 
he  considered  most  important  for  your  recovery." 

Miss  Haynes  made  no  reply ;  her  mother  answered 
for  her  with  some  hesitation.  "Yes,  that  is  the 
difficulty.  I  had  so  much  wished  we  could  have 
gone  to  a  real  country  fiirmhouse,  but  it  seems  there 
were  none  here  where  lodgers  are  taken,  and  this 
place  was  strongly  recommended  to  us.  A  friend 
kindjy  came  down  here  and  engaged  these  rooms, 
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and  we  have  no  reason  to  complain,  except  that  they 
and  all  the  other  lodgings  here  are  so  far  from  any 
place  where  one  can  sit  out,  and  Annie  is  so  weak 
that  she  can  only  walk  a  few  steps  with  my  arm  to 
help  her,  and  then  gets  utterly  exhausted.  If  she 
could  walk  as  far  as  that  pretty  wood,  I  could  carry 
a  shawl  or  a  campstool,  and  she  could  rest  there  and 
get  the  benefit  of  the  air;  but  even  the  village  green 
is  too  far  for  her ;  she  can  only  just  walk  down  that 
bit  of  high  road,  and  there  is  not  a  spot  where  she  can 
rest.  So  except  a  little  attempt  at  a  walk  once  a 
day,  all  the  air  she  can  get  is  just  here  at  the 
window,  for  there  is  not  even  a  bit  of  garden  or 
grass-plot  near  these  houses;  and  I  can't  help 
feeling  anxious  about  her  not  having  the  good  of 
the  country  air." 

"  Oh,  mother,  I  am  sure  when  one  can  enjoy  the 
air  from  the  window,  one  has  no  reason  to  complain," 
said  Annie,  cheerfully ;  "  and  perhaps  in  a  little  time 
I  may  be  able  to  walk  better." 

"  I  hope  so,  dear,"  returned  her  mother.  "  Don't 
think  I  meant  to  complain.  Miss  Selwyn ;  I  am  sure 
we  can't  be  thankful  enough  to  be  hero  at  all ;  our 
friends  have  been  so  kind,  and  without  their  help  we 
could  never  have  managed  it." 

"  Yes,  and  to  look  at  green  grass  and  trees  after 
London  streets  is  much,"  said  Annie;  "and  the 
flowers — our  landlady's  daughter  was  so  kind  in 
getting  me  these  from  a  neighbour's  garden,"  and 
bhe  pointed  to  a  tiny  bouquet  carefully  arranged  in 
a  glass  on  the  table.  And  then  our  conversation 
turned  to  other  subjects ;  the  mother  anddaughter  had 
many  interests,  and  could  enter  with  lively  pleasure 
into  various  topics,  intellectual,  social,  and  religious, 
and  half  an  hour  passed  away  very  quickly.  But  as  I 
glanced  round  the  room,  and  observed  the  arrange- 
ments of  their  temporary  home,  I  felt  that  these 
refined  and  cultivated  women  had  to  suffer  much 
from  the  privations  of  that  kind  of  poverty  which, 
though  it  does  not  imply  a  want  of  the  absolute 
necessaries  of  life,  entails  great  trial  from  the 
absence  of  a  number  of  little  comforts  and  pleasures 
which  are  scarcely  thought  of  by  those  who  have 
always  had  them,  but  are  painfully  missed,  especially 
by  those  out  of  health.  How  they  would  have 
enjoyed  a  share  of  some  of  the  superfluities  which 
my  companion  po&sessed  in  such  abundance  I 

But  my  friend,  kind  and  warm-hearted  as  she  really 
was,  had  been  brought  up  with  the  habits  of  thought 
and  practice  of  those  whose  kind  offices  to  others  are 
limited  to  actual  charity  to  the  needy  on  one  hand, 
and  cordial  and  friendly  hospitality  to  friends  and 
acquaintances  on  the  other.  She  was  accustomed 
to  make  her  guests  welcome  to  the  luxuries  of  her 
home,  and  to  give  liberally  to  those  who  could  be 
helped  by  blankets  and  coals,  and  beef  and  pudding 
at  Christmas.  But  the  number  of  little  ways  in 
which  those  coming  under  neither  of  these  classes 
could  be  ministered  to,  had  never  been  brought 
before  her  observation,  and,  with  all  her  real  kind- 
ness of  disposition,  she  was  slow  in  perceiving  it. 
She  was  not  accustomed  to  look  round  and  observe 
the  signs  of  privation  which  a  little  kindness  might 
have  quickly  relieved.  She  did  not  notice  the  hard 
little  sofa,  apparently  constructed  to  suii  a  frame 
shaped  like  the  letter  S,  on  which  the  invalid  was 
uncomfortably  resting  with  her  feet  on  a  camp-stool 
placed  to  lengthen  it.  The  stiff,  uneasy  chairs,  the 
ill-hung  blind  letting  in  the  glare  and  excluding  the 


fresh  air ;  and  the  various  little  oontrivaaces  with 
which  the  mother  was  endeavouring  to  remedy  the 
deficiencies  from  which  her  sick  charge  might  suffer. 
But  she  could  and  did  appreciate  the  cheerful 
piety,  the  intelligence  and  refinement  of  both  mother 
and  daughter,  and  she  expressed  her  pleasure  in 
making  their  acquaintance  when  we  left  them. 

"I  shall  certainly  come  again  to  see  them,"  she 
said,  as  she  took  her  place  in  the  little  carriage  and 
resumed  the  reins.  "  Poor  things  1  How  much  they 
have  borne,  and  how  well  they  seem  to  bear  it." 

"  And  how  curiously  their  case  shows  the  fallacy 
of  those  who  say, '  At  least  the  blessings  of  sun  and 
air  and  sky  and  verdure  are  free  to  all  who  are  in 
the  coimtry,  however  poor.'  Annie  Haynes  is  like 
the  lame  man,  who  lay  by  the  pool  of  Betheeda, 
unable  to  benefit  by  the  waters.  These  blessings  of 
the  country  are  apparently  within  her  reach,  and  yet 
practically  she  is  very  nearly  shut  out  from  them 
all." 

"I  rather  wonder  they  came  here,"  said  Mrs. 
Travers;  "unless  they  oould  take  drives  or  have 
a  bath-chair,  it  was  useless  going  to  those  dose 
little  rooms." 

"  I  fancy  the  whole  matter  was  managed  for  them. 
Mrs.  Haynes  could  not  leave  her  daughter  or  afford 
to  go  down  to  the  country  to  search  for  rooms,  and 
some  kind  persons  have  a  way  of  doing  their  kind- 
nesses awkwardly  and  without  considering  the 
circumstances  of  the  case." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Mrs.  Travers  hesitatingly  after 
a  moment's  pause,  "  whether  it  would  be  possible — 
whether  one  might  offer  to  lend  them  our  open 
caniage  sometimes  for  a  drive." 

"  If  you  could,  I  think,  it  would  make  the  whole 
difference  of  that  poor  girl's  deriving  benefit  or  not 
from  her  country  sojourn.  Without  more  fresh  air 
than  she  has  now,  I  am  sure  she  will  not  gain  any." 
*'  Oh,  how  stupid  I  was  not  to  think  of  it  I  And 
now  I  think  I  see  why  you  brought  me  here — one 
reason,  at  least— you  wanted  me  to  see  that  there 
were  people  I  could  help  in  ways  I  had  never 
thought  of." 

''That  was  in  my  mind,  I  own.  I  think  these 
are  the  '  fragments '  we  often  neglect  to  gather  up. 
Things  which  many  might  give  out  of  their  abun- 
dance, and  if  wisely  and  well  applied,  might  bring 
untold  comfort." 

'*  For  we^  read  yoUy  that  is  L  1  am  ashamed  of 
myself.     I  have  half  a  mind  to  go  back." 

''  I  am  going  to  send  a  book  I  promised  to  lend 
them,  by  a  little  boy  Miss  Bobinson  employs,  this 
evening.  If  you  like,  I  can  send  a  note  to  tell  them 
when  you  can  let  them  have  the  carriage." 

'*  Oh,  I  could  send  a  man  at  onoe.  I  wonder  is 
there  anything  else  they  would  like  ?  " 

''  I  think  if  you  could  spare  her  a  little  iruit,  it 
would  be  very  acceptable.  Did  you  observe  the 
plate  with  a  few  gooseberries  on  the  little  table 
beside  her,  which  she  was  taking  so  eagerly,  and  yet 
so  cautiously,  as  if  she  was  afraid  to  finish  them  too 
quickly  ?  Her  mother,  I  fancy,  can  seldom  afford 
much  even  of  such  a  humble  luxury  as  this,  and  we 
know  how  the  sick  often  long  for  it." 

*'  She  shall  have  a  basket  of  peaches  and  grapes 
this  evening,  and  some  flowers,  perhaps,  she  would 
like,  too.  I  saw  that  little  bouquet  on  the  table.  I 
believe  I  might  give  a  good  deal  of  pleaaure  and 

relief  in  that  way."  f^  r\r\r^]t> 
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"More  than  you  can  have  any  idea  of,  till  you 
try.  Once  when  I  was  taking  a  town  district  in 
gammer  for  a  Mend  who  was  knocked  up  by  the 
heat,  I  adopted  the  plan  of  going  to  a  fruit-barrow 
ou  my  way  and  bringing  a  leaf  of  gooseberries  or 
fitiawherries  to  all  the  sick  houses  I  visited;  you 
have  no  idea  how  it  was  welcomed.*' 

"I  can  quite  believe  itT'  Poor  things  I  how  they 
must  long  for  something  cooling  in  their  close,  hot 
rooms.** 

''  Yes ;  and  they  value  quite  as  much  the  sympathy 
which  recognises  the  feelings  common  to  all.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  hard  charity  administered  to  the 
poor;  absolute  necesscuries  are  given,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  strike  the  givers  that  the  sufferers  are 
*  of  like  passions  with  themselves,'  and  can  value  the 
blessing  of  a  oool  drink  or  a  rest  for  the  aching 
frame  or  weary  eyes  as  much  as  the  rich." 

''Yes,  I  believe  that  is  true;  we  are  all  apt  to 
think  they  can  want  nothing  but  absolute  food  and 
clothing  and  shelter,  nothing  for  comfort  or  refresh- 
ment." 

'*  And  sometimes  those  who  are  not  actually  among 
the  poor,  those  in  the  position  of  Mrs.  Haynes  and 
her  daughter,  are  even  more  to  be  pitied.  They 
snffer  more  from  some  privations,  amd  are  less  easily 
helped." 

"And  I  am  afraid,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Travers 
thonghtfuUy,  "  that  it  is  often  the  fault  of  us  who 
have  wealth,  that  more  is  not  done  to  help  such 
persons  in  a  way  they  could  take  it." 

"Yes,  that  condition  must  always  be  kept  in 
mind.  Gifts  roughly  and  carelessly  given  could  not 
he  accepted  by  those  who  have  feelings  of  refinement, 
and  are  not  in  a  position  of  dependence ;  but  there 
are  very  many  cases  in  which  a  little  thoughtfulness 
might  do  real  good,  even  with  those  who  are  far  less 
straitened  in  means  than  the  Hayneses  are.  I  was 
once  hunting  through  the  fruiterers'  shops  in  a 
iashionable  watering-place  to  find  some  eatable 
grapes  for  a  dear  old  friend  who  was  in  her  last 
lingering  illness,  and  could  scarcely  take  anything 
else.  Her  daughter  told  me  they  had  acquaintances 
and  friends  within  reach  with  well-stored  graperies 
and  hothouses,  not  one  of  whom  ever  thought  of 
offering  to  send  some  fruit  to  the  invalid." 

"But  surely  if  they  had  supposed  that  such  a 
thing  would  be  needed,  they  would  have  sent  it." 

"  I  think  they  probably  would ;  but  they  forgot 
tliat  in  such  a  case  it  could  hardly  be  cuked  for.  It 
was  their  part  to  inquire  if  the  aid  would  be  accept- 
ahle.  Often  friends  will  say,  *  Let  me  know  if  I  can 
he  of  use,'  in  general  terms ;  most  persona  would  feel 
a  delicacy  in  saying  precisely  what  they  woidd  like 
when  such  a  phrase  is  used ;  it  may  be  a  mere  ex- 
pi-ession  of  politeness,  as  when  a  Spaniard  'offers 
his  house'  to  you.  The  only  way  to  make  an  offer 
of  help  practically  useful,  is  distinctly  to  ask, 
•Would  such  or  such  a  thing  be  acceptable? '  Of 
course  this  involved  more  trouble  and  more  thought 
than  the  other  way ;  but  can  any  good  be  done  in 
this  world  without  trouble?" 

"  I  believe  I  have  been  dreadfully  thoughtless  and 
remiss.  Now  I  wish  you  would  make  me  some  more 
suggestions." 

"  None  I  could  make,  dear  Cecilia,  could  be  so 
effective  aa  those  which  your  own  kind  feelings  will 
present^  when  you  once  carry  out  the  ma^im  of 
putting  youzself  in  the  plaoe  of  another.    What  is 


helpM  in  one  case  may  be  superfluous  in  another. 
These  ladies,  for  instance,  are  cultivated  women,  and 
have  therefore  more  requirements,  in  one  point  of 
view,  than  their  poorer  neighbours.  They  would 
enjoy  beautiful  and  pleasing  objects,  and  interesting 
books,  as  much  as  any  of  us  would.  They  are 
obliged  to  forego  them,  and  have,  therefore,  patient 
and  cheerful  as  they  are,  more  unsatisfied  longings 
to  contend  with,  than  one  in  a  humbler  walk  of 
Hfe." 

"  I  daresay  they  would  like  some  books.  I  will 
make  a  selection.  And,  by  tho  way,  I  did  observe 
that  very  uncomfortable  sofa.  I  wish  I  could  get 
some  rest  for  that  poor  girl's  back." 

"I  should  think  you  must  have  an  easy-chair 
or  loungo  of  some  kind  which  might  be  lent  them.  I 
would  answer  for  its  being  taken  care  of." 

"Of  course  I  have.  One  of  those  in  the  little 
downstairs  room  would  just  do ;  and  some  cushions, 
too,  will  be  useful.  I  begin  to  see  there  are  plenty 
of  fragments  to  gather." 

"  And  if  you  find  this  with  only  cne  case  to  con- 
sider, just  fancy  what  it  will  be  as  your  experience 
extends !  There  is  no  danger  of  your  being  in  want 
of  work." 

*'  Except  from  my  stupidity.  But  I  will  try  to  be 
on  the  watch." 


A  NATIVE  CHRISTIAN  SETTLEMENT  IN 
WESTERN  INDIA. 

IN  the  province  of  Eathiawar,  in  Western  India, 
about  twelve  miles  inland  from  the  small 
British  seaport  of  Gogo,  lies  a  little  native  Christian 
settlement  called  Wallacepoor,  so  named  after  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Wallace,  who  for  many  years  laboured 
in  these  parts  as  a  nxissionary,  and  founded  this 
settlement.  It  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Mission,  a  society  which  is  doing 
a  great  work  in  Guzerat  and  Kathiawar,  in  evan- 
gelising the  heathen.  Being  at  GK)go  for  a  few  days, 
we  availed  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  driving 
over  to  Wallacepoor,  where  we  spent  a  day  and  a 
night,  and  returned  gladdened  in  heart  by  what  we 
heard  and  saw.  It  is,  to  our  mind,  quite  a  gem  of 
a  Christian  settlement;  away  from  any  town  or 
village  (the  nearest  being  three  miles  off),  shaded 
by  "peepul"  and  "banian"  trees,  vdth  a  range  of 
hills  on  one  side,  and  all  around  pasture-land  and 
grain  fields,  it  lies  in  peaceful  solitude.  The  first 
object  which  attracts  one's  attention  when  ap- 
proaching, is  the  compact  house,  built  of  brick  and 
stone,  with  trellis-work  round  the  verandah,  covered 
by  a  pretty  red  creeper — intended  for  the  European 
missionary  when  he  vi&its  the  settlement — ^and 
attached  to  it,  forming  part  of  the  building,  the 
chapel,  plain  and  unpretending,  capable  of  holding 
one  hundred  persons  or  so :  also  of  stone,  and  well 
ventilated.  The  house  and  chapel  stand  in  a 
compound,  or  enclosure,  surrounded  by  a  cactus 
hedge,  and,  immediately  facing  it,  are  the  dwellings 
of  the  converts,  consisting  of  two  lines  of  buildings, 
each  line  having  five  or  six  houses  in  it,  with  an 
open  space  between,  and,  at  the  back  of  each  row, 
outhouses  for  the  cattle,  etc. 

On    our    arrival    at    the    settlement    we    were 
courteously  received  by  the  superintendent,  a  native. 
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named  Ohagan  Lall,  who  with  his  wife  and  family 
of  fiiz  children  constitute  part  of  the  commnnitj. 
"Froni  him  we  obtained  much  information  about  the 
place  and  people,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
principal  points:  There  are  eight  families,  and 
between  forty  and  fifty  souls,  young  and  old,  the 
females  preponderating  over  the  males.  The  colony 
was  first  started  with  five  or  six  persons  ei^ht  years 
ago,  and  has  since  that  time  thriyen  and  increased 
to  its  present  size.  The  mission  rents  from  the 
government  about  three  hundred  acres  of  land  round 
about,  and  to  each  male  person  in  the  settlement  are 
assigned  thirty  acres,  for  which  he  pays  the  society 
60  rs.  {61)  a  year,  cultivating  it  and  living  on  the 
produce,  thus  rendering  this  branch  of  the  mission 
self-supporting.  Agriculture  is  their  sole  pursuit, 
and  this  being  the  busy  season  (they  were  preparing 
to  cut  the  crops  and  grass)  the  men  were  at  work 
from  dawn  of  day  till  dusk.  We  were  told  that  the 
colony  enjoyed  exceptionally  good  health,  and  that 
but  one  death  had  occurred  since  its  founding, 
which  speaks  well  for  the  place.  The  air  is  dry 
and  pure,  heat  not  very  great,  and  nights  invariably 
cooL  Then,  too,  the  simple  habits  of  these  people, 
whose  staple  food  is  "  b&jri,"  the  common  grain  of 
the  country,  rice,  milk  and  eggs,  with  water  from 
the  well,  clear  and  pure,  as  their  only  drink,  living 
in  the  open  air,  keeping  early  hours,  and  with  but 
few  anxieties  or  worries,  of  course  conduce,  under 
the  Almighty's  blessing,  to  their  enjoyment  of  sound 
health.  The  women  attend  to  household  duties, 
i^ome  few  working  in  the  fields,  and  miake  crochet 
antimacassars  and  other  fancy  things  for  sale. 
Eveiy  Sunday  the  community  gather  together  in 
the  little  church,  once  early  in  the  morning,  and 
again  in  the  afternoon,  for  prayer,  praise,  and  the 
reading  and  exposition  of  the  word.  Ghagan  Lall, 
assisted  by  a  trained  catechist,  conducts  the  service. 
He  himself  he  informed  us,  was  for  nearly  twenty 
years  a  catechist  and  evangelist  of  the  mission; 
he  is  now  advanced  in  years.  His  daughter,  an 
intelligent,  good-looking  girl  of  eighteen,  who  spoke 
English  fluently,  was  sent  home  by  the  mission  and 
educated  at  Belfast,  and  on  her  return  to  India 
was  employed  as  a  teacher  in  the  Orphan  School  at 
Surat.  She  now  lives  with  her  parents,  teaches  the 
women  to  work,  and  the  children  to  read  and  write, 
and  leads  the  singing  at  service. 

The  catechist  attached  to  the  settlement,  a  young 
man  fresh  from  the  Mission  Training  College  at 
Ahmedabad,  goes  into  the  villages  round  about  to 
preach  the  gospel,  but  he  reported  to  us  that  but 
little  progress  is  being  made  in  this  work. 

The  domestic  animals  belonging  to  the  community 
consist  of  buffaloes,  cows,  and  fowls,  and  it  was  a 
treat  to  partake  of  the  fresh  milk  and  butter  and 
new-laid  eggs  brought  for  our  refection.  There  are 
no  sheep,  the  people  eschewing  meat  of  all  kinds. 

We  were  particularly  struck  with  the  general  air 
of  cleanliness  about  the  people  and  place,  contrasting 
strongly  with  that  of  the  neighbouring  villages  and 
their  inhabitants.  The  women  and  chudren  were  all 
neatly  dressed,  and  appeared  intelligent.  Every- 
thing betokened  peace  and  contentment,  and  we 
could  not  but  reflect  that  it  was  Christianity  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour  which  had  effected  the 
change  in  this  people,  bringing  civilisation  and 
refinement  in  its  ti-ain,  and  feel  thankful  for  tiiis 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  fact. 


In  the  evening,  after  the  return  of  the  men  from 
their  field  avocations,  the  whole  community  were 
summoned  to  the  chapel,  and  there  we  spoke  a  few 
words  to  them  in  their  own  language,  and  Chagan 
Lall  addressed  them  and  offered  up  prayer.  With 
the  English  language  they  are  entirely  unacquainted ; 
and  not  being  proficient  in  the  Guzerathi  dialect, 
we  could  not  say  as  much  as  we  would.  It  was 
indeed  cheering  to  observe  the  marked  attention  to 
the  addresses,  and  the  devotion  displayed  by  these 
simple  people,  one  and  all,  during  the  service,  and 
the  heartiness  with  which  they  joined  in  singing 
that  sweet  old  hymn,  '*  Abide  with  Me,"  in  their  own 
tongue.  There  was  evident  earnestness  and  reality 
about  their  worship  very  satisfactory  to  witness. 

We  quitted  the  settlement  early  on  the  following 
morning  vnth  great  regret,  and  would  gladly  have 
tarried  longer  in  this  peaceful  spot,  but  circum- 
stances prevented  it.  How  it  must  gladden  the 
heart  and  cheer  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  mis- 
sionary, so  often  labouring  seemingly  in  vain,  to 
come  upon  such  an  oasis.  Would  there  were  more  of 
them  in  ihis  country  I 

'''  J.  B.  BR  ADDON. 


THE  PULPIT  IN  THE  FAMILY. 

THE  COVENANT  TO  BETRAY. 

**  Then  one  of  the  twelve,  called  Judas  lacaiioL  went  unto  the  chief  prlfsfca, 
and  Baid  unto  tbem.  What  will  ye  give  me,  and  I  will  deliver  him  unto  y^n  ? 
And  tfaty  covenanted  with  him  for  thirty  pieoee  of  silver.  And  ftom  tha« 
time  he  aought  opportunity  to  betray  him,*'— Matt.  xxvi.  14-16. 

HE  chief  priests  and  scribes  and  elders 
were  still  sitting  in  consultation  in  the 
high  priest's  palace,  planning  how  they 
might  get  Jesus  into  their  power,  yet 
fearing  the  people,  when  one  entered  who 
relieved  them  of  all  difficulty.  Judas, 
one  of  the  twelve  chosen  companions  of  our  Lord, 
came  to  bargain  with  them  to  betray  Him  to  them. 
The  bargain  was  soon  made;  for  thirty  pieces  of 
silver  the  deed  was  to  be  done.  Thenceforth  the 
one  object  of  Judas  was  to  find  an  opportunity. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  the  Jewish  rulers 
plotting  against  the  life  of  our  Lord ;  for  we  have 
known  long  ago  their  deadly  hatred.  But  here  is 
one  who  has  been  his  disciple  and  companion.  He 
has  gone  about  with  Him  from  place  to  place,  seen 
his  works  of  mercy,  heard  his  gracious  woixLs,  shared, 
with  Peter  and  James  and  John  and  the  rest,  the 
blessing  of  his  presence.  Yet  now  where  do  wo 
find  him  ?  While  the  rest  of  his  chosen  followers 
are  with  the  Lord,  this  man  is  with  his  enemies. 
He  is  shut  up  with  them  in  secret,  joining  with 
them  i^ainst  his  gracious  Master,  plotting  to  deliver 
Him  into  their  hands.  What  an  awful  scene !  So 
awful  is  the  scene,  so  terrible  the  act,  that  at  first 
sight  we  are  ready  to  think  of  the  crime  of  Judas 
as  standing  so  completely  alone  in  its  greatness  as 
to  furnish  no  practical  warning  to  others.  **The 
traitor"  is  the  title  by  which  this  wretched  man 
has  been  known  from  age  to  age,  and  even  the 
worst  of  men  have  held  his  name  in  abhorrence. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  yet  let  not  even  this 
case  be  thought  to  be  too  bad  to  be  a  warning. 
!•  One  plain  lesson  from  it  Ab>^  this:  that  the 
Digitized  by  \^:»OOQ 
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j^reatest  religions  advantages,  and  even  the  closest 
intimacy  with  the  good,  have  not  in  themselves 
power  to  change  the  heart.  Judas  long  heard  the 
teacluDg  of  onr  Lord  Himself,  and  was  one  of  his 
constant  companions,  and  yet  betrayed  Him.  You 
may  be  under  an  able  ancL  faithful  ministry,  you 
may  attend  it  oonstantly  and  greatly  delight  in  it, 
bnt  that  alone  does  not  prove  you  to  be  the  Lord's, 
nor  will  it  make  you  his.  Again,  you  may  be  one 
of  a  religious  family,  or  you  may  live  in  a  godly 
hoasebold,  thus  you  may  every  day  mix  with  those 
who  love  and  serve  God,  yet  it  is  quite  possible  that 
your  own  heart  may  not  be  given  to  Him.  More 
than  outward  means  and  the  company  of  the  good  is 
needed.  The  heart  must  be  changed,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  alone  can  do  that. 


could  they  be  led  by  it  into  crime.  Yon  cannot  tell 
to  what  it  may  lead  you.  The  word  of  God  says, 
"  The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil."  What 
security  have  you  that,  if  this  root  exist  in  you,  no 
evil  should  grow  out  of  it  ?  If  it  be  in  others  the 
root  of  evil,  of  aU  evil,  why  should  it  not  be  so  in 
you?  Watch  against  it,  pray  against  it.  Take 
this  awful  case  as  a  warning. 

3.  Learn  also  how  a  wicked  thought  grows  by 
indulgence.  We  do  not  know  when  first  this  idea 
came  into  the  mind  of  Judas,  we  only  find  it  there. 
Most  likely  it  came  into  his  mind  at  first  merely  as 
a  thing  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  do,  and  by 
doing  which  he  might  get  money,  and  possibly  he 
persuaded  himself  that,  even  when  they  had  the 
Lord  in  their  power,  the  Jewish  rulers  would  not 
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2.  Another  plain  lesson  is  against  the  love  of 
money.  Judas  loved  money.  Just  before  this  he 
had  complained  of  the  precious  ointment  being  used 
in  anointing  Jesus.  "Why,"  said  he,  "was  not 
this  ointment  sold  for  three  hundred  pence,  and 
given  to  the  poor?"  But  it  is  added,  "This  he 
said,  not  that  he  cared  for  the  poor,  but  because  he 
was  a  thief,  and  had  the  bag,  and  bare  what  was 
pnt  therein."  It  appears,  therefore,  that  not  only 
did  he  love  money,  but  that  he  was  led  by  the  love 
of  it  to  rob  the  poor.  And  now  the  same  love  leads 
bim  to  betray  his  Master ;  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
be  agrees  to  deliver  Him  into  the  power  of  his 
enemies. 

Let  none  who  feel  within  themselves  the  love  of 
xnonej,  let  none  such  flatter  themselves  that  never 


put  him  to  death.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  idea 
was  resisted  at  first ;  possibly  Judas  was  even  shocked 
at  his  own  thought.  But  it  was  not  earnestly  and 
heartily  striven  against  and  prayed  against ;  it  was 
allowed  to  come  back  again,  and  then  it  was  not 
resisted  even  so  much  as  before,  perhaps  not  at  all. 
The  idea  was  entertained,  his  mind  dwelt  upon  it, 
by  degrees  it  became  familiar  to  him,  and  at  last 
it  was  carried  into  practice,  and  the  deed  was 
done. 

Never  harbour  a  wrong  thought.  Oppose  its 
very  first  entrance ;  do  not  let  it  m  ;  do  not  tamper 
with  it  Never  let  yourself  calculate  what  would 
be  the  advantage  to  you,  if  you  did  such  and  such 
a  wrong  thing.  Do  not  cheat  yourself  by  speaking 
to  yourself  in  such  a  way  as  this :  "  I  do  not  mean 
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to  do  this,  for  it  would  be  wrong;  but  certainly 
I  should  gain  this  or  that  by  doing  it."  If  you 
indulge  such  thoughts,  what  are  you  doing  ?  You 
are  taking  the  thirty  pieces  in  your  hand,  and 
weighing  them  wistfully ;  yon  are  looking  with 
longing  eyes  on  the  wages  of  iniquity.  Bo  not  so. 
Turn  from  the  first  thought  of  evil;  that  very 
moment  lift  up  your  heart  in  prayer;  let  the 
thought  itself  be  enough  to  put  you  doubly  on  your 
guard. 

4.  Once  more,  learn  how  tenacious  is  a  wrong 
thought,  once  indulged ;  how  it  keeps  its  hold,  not- 
withstanding opportunities  of  repenting  and  re- 
turning. Judas  had  such  an  opportunity.  After 
his  bargain  with  the  Jews  (how  fearful  is  this  to 
think  of!)  he  sat  down  with  our  Lord  and  the  rest 
at  the  Paschal  supper.  There,  with  that  guilty 
secret  in  his  mind,  there  he  sat  among  the  others, 
and  there  he  received  a  last  solemn  warning. 

"  One  of  you,"  said  Jesus,  as  they  sat,  **  one  of 
you  shall  betray  Me."  The  disciples  were  "ex 
ceeding  sorrowful,"  and  began  to  ask  Him,  one  by 
one,  "Is  it  I?"  What  followed  is  told  thus  by 
St.  Matthew :  "  And  He  answered  and  said.  He  that 
dippeth  his  hand  with  me  in  the  dish,  the  same 
shall  betray  Me.  The  Son  of  Man  goeth  as  it  is 
written  of  Him :  but  woe  unto  that  man  by  whom 
the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed  !  It  had  been  good  for 
that  man  if  he  had  not  been  bom.  Then  Judas, 
which  betrayed  Him,  answered  and  said.  Master, 
is  it  I  ?     He  said  unto  him,  Thou  hast  said." 

St.  John  adds  other  particulars.  He  tells  us  that 
it  was  in  reply  to  his  own  question,  "  Lord,  who 
is  it  ? "  that  our  Lord  made  this  answer ;  and  that 
"when  He  had  dipped  the  sop,  He  gave  it  to 
Judas."  And  then,  he  adds,  "And  after  the  sop 
Satan  entered  into  him.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  him. 
That  thou  doest,  do  quickly.  .  .  .  He  then,  having 
received  the  sop,  went  immediately  out." 

Jesus,  therefore,  showed  Judas  that  his  secret  was 
no  secret  from  Him;  and  further.  He  gave  him 
a  most  awful  warning  of  the  guilt  of  what  he 
was  about  to  do,  "  It  had  been  better  for  that  man 
that  he  had  never  been  born  I  "  Was  not  this  an 
opportunity  to  repent  and  return?  Even  then 
might  not  Judas  have  fallen  at  his  Master's  feet 
and  confessed  all?  Alas,  how  different  was  the 
ond!  "After  the  sop  Satan  entered  into  him." 
This  was  not  the  first  entering.  Already  the  idea 
was  settled,  the  bargain  struck,  the  price  received. 
But  now  Satan  suggested  that  the  hour  was  come, 
and  prompted  him  to  act  at  once ;  and  Judas  yielded. 
Even  the  seai'ching  words  of  Jesus,  "  That  thou 
doest,  do  quickly,"  seem  but  to  have  confirmed  him 
in  his  purpose. 

Satan  will  not  easily  let  go  those  who  have  once 
yielded  to  his  voice.  Sin  indulged  fixes  its  hold  yet 
more  and  more  firmly.  A  wicked  purpose,  nursed 
by  friendly  entertainment  in  the  mind^  grows  more 
and  more  tenacious.  Fear  this  tenacity  of  sin. 
Have  a  wholesome  dread  of  ever  reaching  a  state 
when  every  warning  is  slighted,  and  every  opening 
for  repentance  is  turned  away  from,  and  Satan 
is  allowed  his  way  unresisted. 

There  are  two  great  needs  of  every  sinful  creature : 
the  blood  of  God  to  cleanse ;  the  Spirit  of  God  to 
convert,  renew,  keep,  and  sanctify.  Thanks  be  to 
God!  That  precious  blood  is  open  to  all;  that 
Holy  Spirit  is  promised  to  those  who  Beek« 
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BY  JOHN  SIOUOUTOK,  DJ). 


PERHAPS 
I  may  be 
permitted 
to  add  a 
few  per- 
sonal recol- 
lections. 
One  of  the 
earliest  is 
connected 
with  a 
meeting  of 
tlioLondon 
Missionary 
Society, 
held  some- 
where 
about 
1830,  when 
the  spacious  building  was  crowded  by  the  supporters 
of  that  institution,  to  whom,  in  a  true  spirit  of 
catholicity,  it  had  been  lent  for  the  occasion.  This 
was  before  the  opening  of  Exeter  HalL  Many  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Independent  denomination  were 
present ;  and  with  them  members  of  other  bodies, 
amongst  the  rest  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir,  Thomas  Fowell 
Buxton.  He  dwelt  upon  the  emancipation  of  slaves 
in  the  British  dominions,  then  soon  to  be  ac- 
complished, as  amongst  the  fruits  of  missionary 
enterprise,  and  the  means  for  its  further  advance- 
ment. In  contending  for  the  equity  of  conceding 
legal  freedom  to  the  black  man,  as  well  as  the  white, 
he  made  a  slip  by  saying,  he  hoped  to  see  the 
negro  become  brother — "  brother  in  law,"  which 
evoked  a  little  laughter,  when  he  adroitly  altered 
the  collocation  of  his  words,  adding,  amidst  shouts 
of  applause,  "  I  mean  in  law  my  brother." 

Next  in  order  I  would  mention  a  visit  paid  to 
City  Road  Chapel  in  1832,  to  hear  the  famous 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke  preach  for  the  Royal  Humane 
Society.  He  preached  from  the  words,  "Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you.  The  hour  is  coming,  and  now 
is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the]  Son 
of  God:  and  they  that  hear  shall  live."  At  the 
close  he  related  an  anecdote  which  from  that  time 
to  this  I  have  never  forgotten,  and  which  is  hero 
repeated  in  the  words  reported  at  the  time. 
Referring  to  an  interview  with  Dr.  Letsom,  the 
preacher  related  this  conversation : 

"  *  Pray,  what  does  your  experience,  doctor,  teach 
you,  respecting  the  state  of  those  that  evidently  have 
been  dead,  and  would  have  continued  under  the 
power  of  death,  had  it  not  been  for  the  means  pre- 
scribed by  the  Royal  Humane  Society  ?  Have  you 
ever  found  any  that  were  conscious  of  the  state 
into  which  they  had  departed  ? ' 
*•  *  I  have  never  found  one,'  said  he. 
"  *  Not  of  all  those  that  have  been  revived  to  your 
own  knowledge,  that  were  dead  as  to  all  human 
appearance,  when  the  heart  had  ceased  its  pulsations, 
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the  IniigB  no  longer  played,  the  blood  no  longer 
cinmlated,  and  there  was  every  evidence  that  the 
person  was  finally  deceased  ?  * 

*'He  again  answered,  'No.' 

" 'Doctor/ continued  I,  *  I  have  not  been  so  long 
conversant  with  these  matters  as  yon  have  been ;  but 
my  experienoe  in  things  of  that  kind  has  led  me  to 
diJSerent  information.  I  knew  a  person  that  was 
drowned ;  and  that  person,  to  my  own  knowledge, 
had  a  perfect  consciousness  during  the  whole 
interim,  and  also  declared  many  things  concerning 
the  Ktate  through  which  he  passed.' 

"  *  But  was  the  person  drowned  ?  *  said  the  doctor. 

"  *  Yes,'  said  I,  '  completely  drowned ;  I  have  no 
donbt  of  it  whatever.' 

" '  Had  you  the  testimony  from  himself?  '  he 
inquired. 

"'I  had,  sir.' 

"'Could  you  trust  in  him?' 

" '  Most  perfectly.' 

*"  And  then,  assuming  an  attitude  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  assume,  when  making  anxious  inquiry 
respecting  anything,  he  said,  'I  should  wish  to 
have  had  the  examination  of  that  person.' 

"  I  looked  him  stedfastly  in  the  face,  and  I  said, 
^Eccehomof  Coram  qaem  queritis  admimt  I  am  the 
yerj  man  that  was  thus  drowned  I ' 

"  He  arose  immediately. 

" '  Well,'  said  he,  *  what  were  the  circumstances  ? ' 

** '  I  will  tell  them  simply,'  said  L  •  I  was  a  fearless 
lad,  and  I  went  to  the  shore  of  a  fine  river  that 
poms  itself  into  the  Irish  Sea,  riding  a  mare  of  my 
father's.  I  was  determined  to  have  a  swim.  I  rode 
the  mare,  acnd  we  swam  on  till  we  got  beyond  the 
breakers  entirely ;  but  when  we  had  got  over  swell 
after  sw^l  and  were  proceeding  still  onward  to 
the  ocean,  the  mare  and  myself  were  swamped  in 
a  moment.  I  was  soon  disengaged  from  the  mare, 
and,  as  I  afterwards  found,  she  naturally  turned,  got 
aahore,  and  went  plodding  her  way  back  to  home. 
In  a  moment  I  seemed  to  have  all  my  former  views  and 
ideas  entirely  changed,  and  I  had  a  sensation  of  the 
most  complete  happiness  or  felicity  that  it  is  possible, 
independent  of  rapture,  for  the  human  mind  to  feel. 
I  had  felt  no  pain  from  the  moment  I  was  sub- 
merged ;  and,  at  once,  a  kind  of  representation,  nearly 
of  a  green  colour,  presented  itself  to  me ;  multi- 
tQdes  of  objects  were  in  it,  not  one  of  them,  however, 
poiisessing  any  kind  of  likeness  or  analogy  to  any- 
thing I  had  seen  before.  In  this  state  how  long  I 
continued  He  only  knows  who  saved  my  life ;  but 
so  long  did  I  continue  in  it,  till  one  wave  after 
another,  for  the  tide  was  coming  in,  rolled  me  to 
the  shore.  The  first  sensation  when  I  came  to  life 
was,  as  if  a  spear  had  been  run  through  my  heart. 
1  foond  myself  sitting  in  the  water,  and  it  was  by  a 
very  swelling  wave  that  I  was  put  out  of  the  way 
of  being  overwhelmed  by  any  of  the  succeeding 
waves.  How  long  I  was  submerged  it  would  be 
impossible  precisely  to  say ;  but  it  was  sufficiently 
iong,  according  to  my  apprehensions,  and  any  skill 
I  now  have  in  physiology,  to  have  been  completely 
^ead,  and  never  more  to  breathe  in  this  world,  had 
it  not  been  for  that  Providence  which,  as  it  were, 
onoe  more  breathed  into  my  nostrils  and  lungs  the 
breath  of  this  animal  life,  and  I  became  once  more  a 
living  soul ;  and,  at  the  spaoe  of  threescore  years, 
jou  have  this  strange  phenomenon  before  you — the 
preacher  before  the  Boyal  Humane  Society.' " 


The  effect  of  this  anecdote  on  the  crowded  con- 
gregation may  be  well  imagined. 

Many  years  after  that  I  had  the  honour  of  preach- 
ing for  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  in  City 
Road  Chapel,  when,  with  true  Mcthodistical  fervour, 
the  audience  rather  loudly  responded  to  the  plain 
declaration  of  evangelical  truths  then  uttered. 
Afterwards  I  had  an  interesting  conversation  with 
the  Rev.  William  Bunting,  son  of  the  famous  Jabez 
Bunting,  next  to  John  Wesley,  perhaps,  the  ablest 
supporter  of  Methodist  principles.  He  conducted 
me  to  the  preachers'  house,  and  showed  me  the  rooms 
occupied  by  John  Wesley,  and  the  chamber  in  which 
he  died,  and  referred  in  his  own  peculiar  way  to  the 
character  and  virtues  of  Susanna  Wesley,  the  sainted 
mother  of  the  founder.  There  is  a  charming  portrait 
of  her  on  the  wall,  and  this  brought  up  memories  of 
her  deathbed  at  the  old  Foundry,  when  she  said  to 
her  family,  "  Children,  as  soon  as  I  am  released,  sing 
a  song  of  praise  to  God."  The  funeral,  in  Bunhill 
Fields,  hard  by,  when  the  son  said,  "  I  commit  the 
body  of  my  mother  to  the  earth,"  and  the  sermon 
delivered  by  him  over  her  open  grave,  from  the 
passage,  "  I  saw  a  great  white  throne,  and  Him  that 
sat  on  it,  from  whoso  face  the  earth  and  the  heaven 
fled  away ;  and  there  was  found  no  place  for  them. 
And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before 
God ;  and  the  books  were  opened :  and  the  dead  were 
judged  out  of  those  things  which  were  written  in  the 
books,  according  to  their  works" — all  this  must 
always  be  associated  with  the  picture,  when  looked 
at  by  any  one  familiar  with  the  life  and  death  of 
that  excellent  woman.  I  may  mention  that  on 
"  the  plain  stone  at  the  head  of  her  grave  "  there  is 
an  inscription  from  the  pen  of  Charles  Wesley,  ending 
with  the  words : 

''Meet  for  the  fellowship  ahove 
She  beard  the  call,  *•  Arise,  my  lo?e  ;* 
*I  come,'  her  dying  looks  replied. 
And  lamb-like  as  her  Lord  she  died." 

No  monument  to  the  mother  of  the  Wesleys  existea 
within  the  precincts  of  City  Road  Chapel  at  the  time 
I  refer  to ;  but  in  1870  one  was  erected,  which  stands 
opposite  to  Bunhill  Fields  burial-ground,  where  her 
body  awaits  the  resurrection  of  the  just. 

My  last  reminiscence  relates  to  the  Conference  of 
1872.  The  Rev.  Luke  Hoult  Wiseman,  son  of  a  very 
old  friend,  was  that  year  president,  and  on  my  apply- 
ing to  him.  for  admission  to  the  evening  meeting 
after  his  election,  he  courteously  invited  me  to  ascend 
the  platform  and  take  my  seat  by  his  side;  an 
honour,  I  was  informed,  never  before  conferred  upon 
a  minister  of  another  denomination.  I  had  also  the 
privilege  of  opening  the  meeting  with  prayer,  and 
after  that  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  watching  the 
appearance  of  the  Methodist  Conference,  at  least 
when  holding  a  public  session.  The  platform,  which 
stood  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  was  very  spacious,  and 
was  furnished  with  desks  for  the  convenience  of  the 
reverend  officials.  The  pews  on  the  floor  were  occu- 
pied by  preachers,  and  the  galleries  were  crowded 
with  an  attentive  and  interested  audience.  No 
ecclesiastical  business  was  transacted  on  the  occa- 
sion, but  the  president  gave  an  address  descriptive 
of  a  visit  he  had  paid  to  the  United  States,  and  of 
what  he  had  seen  of  the  workings  of  Methodism 
there,  which,  -though  an  independent  organisation 
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now,  is  a  child  of  the  Methodist  Conference  of  Great 
Britain. 

Here  I  mnst  conclude  my  recollections  of  City 
Boad  Chapel,  hoping  I  shall  be  forgiven  for  an 
appearance  of  egotism,  which  from  their  very 
nature  they  necessarily  involve.  What  will  be  done 
to  repair  the  damage  of  the  fire,  how  what  remains 
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will  be  preserved,  and  what  will  be  attempted  anew 
for  perpetuating  the  early  associations  of  Wesleyan- 
ism,  it  remains  with  the  authorities  of  that  great 
body  to  determine ;  and  the  prayer  of  the  writer,  in 
which  no  doubt  every  reader  will  join,  is  that  the 
Head  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  may  continue  to 
bless  and  prosper  *'  tibe  people  called  Methodists." 
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TUB  AURORA  AS  SEEN  IN  LAPLAND. 


ONE  of  the  grandest  sights  in  the  Arctic  regions 
is  the  Aurora  Borealis.  During  the  long 
dark  night,  when  the  sun  for  several  months  never 
appears  above  the  horizon,  this  strange  Northern 
Light,  the  Nordlickter  of  the  Germans,  brightens 
the  8^  with  its  weird  splendour.  In  the  frequent 
Arctic  voyages  of  modem  times,  stilled  observers 
and  eloquent  writers  have  described  this  wonderful 
phenomenon  in  its  various  aspects.  It  appears  in 
every  conceivable  form,  and  often  with  surprising 
shades  of  colour.  Most  commonly  there  is  a  luminous 
arc  or  segment  of  a  circle,  from  which  rays  and 
pillars  of  light  shoot  towards  the  zenith.  At  other 
times  the  rays  assume  a  ribbon-like  appearance,  the 
light  shining  with  a  tremulous  motion.  The  usual 
shade  is  bluish  white,  but  there  are  often  displays 
of  red,  yellow,  purple,  and  other  hues,  in  waves  or 
sheets  of  moving  colour. 

The  display  is  always  preceded  or  accompanied 
by  disturbance  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  and  there- 
fore the  cause  is  traced  to  changes  of  the  electrical 


equilibrium,  which  the  Aurora  probably  is  restoring, 
as  lightning,  with  or  without  thunderstorms,  does 
in  warmer  climates. 

Some  observers  have  said  they  heard,  or  lancied 
they  heard,  crackling  or  rustling  noise,  as  from 
diffused  electric  discharge,  but  this  is  doubted  and 
denied  by  others.  The  beautiful  Aurora  given  in 
our  coloured  frontispiece  was  sketched  on  the  3rd  of 
October,  1878,  by  Cail  Bock,  artist  and  naturalist^  at 
Kistrand,  a  small  place  of  a  few  huts  in  the  gigantic 
Porsanger  Fjord,  in  Lapland,  in  latitude  71  10". 
Mr.  Bock,  in  the  notes  accompanying  his  sketch, 
describes  the  magnificent  display  of  light  as  thrown 
into  greater  contrast  from  the  dark  vast  expanse  of 
water,  while  the  rays  lighted  up  the  glistening  ioe 
and  snow  in  the  foreground,  and  all  amidst  the 
most  profound  silence. 

Although  it  is  in  the  Arctic  regions  that  the  most 
striking  displays  of  the  Aurora  have  been  witnessed 
and  described,  the  phenomenon  is  not  nnfrequent  in 
lower  latitudes.    There  are  few  of  our  readers  who 
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have  not  seen  displays  more  or  less  remarkable.  In 
former  times,  before  science  gave  explanation  of 
natural  wonders,  the  Northern  Lights  were  viewed 
with  amazement  and  terror.  Many  of  the  accounts 
in  old  chronicles  and  histories,  describing  armies  in 
the  sky  meeting  and  contending  vnth  fiery  spears 
and  darts,  sometimes  attended  with  waves  of  blood, 
can  only  refer  to  unusual  displays  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis.  Such  references  are  frequent  in  the 
mediaeval  chronicles.  But  before  those  days,  Aris- 
totle, Pliny,  and  other  classical  writers  alluded  to 
Ihe  same  mysterious  lights.  They  were  usually 
regarded  as  portents  of  evil  foreboding.  But  the 
Shetland  people  looked  on  them  with  brighter  idea, 
and  called  them  •'  The  Merry  Dancers."  The  North 
American  Indians  thought  they  were  the  spirits  of 
their  departed  people  roaming  ^through  the  spirit- 
world. 

It  was  Gassendi,  a  French  philosopher,  contem- 
porary of  Lord  Bacon,  who  first  gave  the  classical 
Dame  of  Aurora  Borealis.  Others  have  since  called 
it  Aurora  Polaris,  for  there  is  also  an  Aurora  Australis, 
simiiar  phenomena  being  witnessed  in  the  Antarctic 
r^ons.  The  Portuguese  navigator,  D'UUoa,  is  the 
fint  who  describes  the  Southern  Lights,  about  1743 ; 
and  Captain  Cook  also  beheld  them  in  1777.  Sir 
James  Boss,  in  his  flEimous  Antarctic  exploring  ex- 
pedition, witnessed  magnificent  displays.  If  the 
^iouthem  Lights  are  less  frequently  referred  to,  it 
may  be  only  because  fewer  voyagers  have  penetrated 
to  these  regions  or  written  about  them. 

To  the  devout  mind  the  sight  of  the  Aurora,  as  of 
all  wonderful  or  beautiful  phenomena  in  nature,  calls 
forth  feelings  of  admiration  and  of  reverent  worship. 
This  is  the  feeling  long  ago  expressed  by  a  Euissian 
poet,  Lomonosoff,  to  whom  the  sight  was  no  doubt 
common.  In  a  poem  on  **  The  Majesty  of  God/'  he 
ays, 

"  What  fills  with  dazzling  beams  the  iUmnined  air  ? 

What  wakes  the  flamea  that  light  the  firmament? 
The  lightnings  flash;  there  is  no  thnnder  there, 

And  earth  and  heaven  with  fiery  sheets  are  blent; 
The  winter's  night  now  gleams  with  brighter,  lovelier  ray, 
Than  ever  yet  adom'd  the  golden  snmmer's  day. 

Is  there  some  vast,  some  hidden  magazine, 

Where  the  gross  darkness  flames  of  fire  supplies? 
Some  phosphorous  fabric,  which  the  mountains  screen, 
Whose  olonds  of  light  ahove  those  mountains  rise  ? 
Where  the  winds  rattle  load  around  the  foaming  sea, 
And  lift  the  waves  to  heaven  in  thundering  revelry? 

Thon  knowest  not!  'Tis  douht,  'tis  darkness  aU, 

Eren  here  on  earth  our  thoughts  benighted  stray : 
And  all  is  mystery  through  this  worldly  ball; 
Who  then  ean  reach  or  read  yon  Milky  TTay? 
Creation's  heights  and  depths  are  all  unknown,  untrod — 
Who  then  shall  say  how  vast,  how  great,  creation's  God  1" 


THE  EMEBALD  TEMPLE. 

AMONG  the  Buddhists,  the  building  of  a  temple 
is  considered  a  work  of  great  merit;  but  while 
this  belief  is  common  enongh  among  the  followers 
of  various  religions,  that  of  the  Buddhist  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  principle  which  reminds  ns  of  the 
work  for  which  the  cathedrals  built  during  the 


middle  ages  are  famous,  work  intended  not  for  the 
eye  of  man  but  for  the  eye  of  God.  Thus  in  one  of 
the  most  famous  shrines  in  Burmah,  far  above  all 
the  decorations  and  ornaments  which  attract  the 
eye,  raised  upon  a  lofty  pinnade,  where  it  can 
neither  be  seen  nor  reached  from  below,  stands  the 
treasure  of  the  temple — a  pure  and  priceless  emerald. 
This  gem  of  untold  value  is  dedicated  to  God  alone, 
and  is  placed  where  it  can  be  seen  by  him  only. 
The  worshipper  believes  that  it  is  a  small  thinK  to 
build  a  temple  which  may  be  seen  and  admired  by 
men ;  he  desires  to  offer  the  most  costly  gift  he  can 
produce,  and  with  a  true  belief  in  the  All-seeing  Eye 
which  might  put  to  shame  many  a  disciple  of  a 
purer  faith ;  he  lifts  far  into  the  blue  sky  his  beau- 
tiful stone  as  the  best  offering  he  can  give  to  the 
God  whom  he  worships.  He  might  think  that, 
exposed  as  it  is,  the  gem  might  be  stolen ;  but  such 
is  the  sacredness  with  which  a  dedicated  treasure 
is  there  regarded,  that,  however  greedy  of  gain 
the  spoiler  might  be,  he  would  be  shocked  at  the 
idea  of  robbing  God  by  taking  away  the  stone  from 
the  Emerald  Temple. 

There  is  something  deeply  interesting  as  well  as 
instructive  in  this  attempt  to  do  God  service, 
ignorant  as  it  is.  It  bears  witness  to  the  power  of 
conscience  in  the  heart  of  man.  It  shows  that  even 
among  the  heathen  who  have  none  of  the  advantages 
which  Christians  enjoy  there  is  a  knowledge  that 
God  sees  then^ 

The  offering  of  a  costly  stone  seems  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  belief  that  God  is  a  Spirit ;  but  the 
desire  to  give  soniething  which  His  eye  alone  can 
behold,  reminds  us  of  a  higher  teaching,  and  con- 
demns those  who,  even  among  Christians,  give  their 
alms,  and  offer  their  prayers  "  that  they  may  be  seen 
of  men." 

There  is  one  offering  which  the  Lord  deigns  to 
ask  from  us ;  one  treasure  which  He  calls  us  to  offer 
Him  as  being  precious  in  His  sight.  It  is,  alas  I  but 
a  poor  polluted  thing  in  itself;  the  more  closely 
we  examine  it  and  bring  it  to  the  light,  the  worse 
it  seems;  and  no  washing  of  it  with  our  tears  will 
avail  to  make  it  purer  or  i^iore  worthy  of  His  accept- 
ance. It  is  a  gift  which  the  poorest  may  offer,  and 
nothing  that  the  richest  can  bestow  will  be  of  any 
worth  without  it.  In  the  sight  of  God  it  is  precious, 
because  precious  blood  has  been  shed  to  redeem  it ; 
and  when  given  to  Him  it  is  beautiful,  because  it 
is  '*  accepted  in  the  Beloved."  It  is  not  a  gift  to  be  ' 
paraded  before  men,  ''sounding  a  trumpet  before 
thee ;"  it  is  offered  in  stillness,  offered  once  and  for 
ever ;  well  for  the  giver  if  it  is  offered  early ;  but 
from  young  and  old  it  is  asked  by  Qod  and  will 
be  accepted.  The  Lord  has  asked  it  from  us  in 
various  ways,  by  his  mercies  "  new  every  morning  " ; 
by  his  warnings,  early  and  late ;  by  his  messengers, 
ministers,  ordinances.  Some  of  us  have  heard  the 
call  in  the  assemblies  of  His  people,  where  the  voice, 
of  the  preacher  pleaded  with  men  that  thev  might 
come  to  God.  Others,  again,  have  been  taken  into 
the  little  lonely  chamber  of  suffering,  or  have  been 
led  among  the  graves  of  those  that  were  dear  to 
them,  and  have  there  heard  the  Voice  they  can  never 
forget.  What  does  that  Voice  say  ?  It  is  the  voice 
of  a  Father ;  *'  My  son,  give  Me  thine  heart"  This 
is  what  the  Lord  asks ;  this  is  the  gift  He  calls  us 
to  give,  an  offering  infinitely  more  precious  than  the 
gem  of  the  Emerald  Temple.  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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LETTERS  TO  MY  CHILDREN  FROM  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

BT  HENBT  A.   HABTEB. 


IV. — ^THE  FEAST. 


I  HAVE  told  you  I  was  often  invited  to  dine  with 
rich  people  in  the  East.  Once  the  governor  of 
a  iown  invited  myself  and  friends  to  a  great  feast. 
It  began  with  dinner.  We  afterwards  left  that  room 
for  a  larger ;  at  the  npper  end  of  this  room  were 
raised  sofas  or  divans,  covered  with  yellow  silk. 
Governor,  jndgo,  commander  of  the  soldiery,  and 
one  or  two  other  notables,  and  ourselves,  sat  on  them, 
then  had  coflFee  and  smoked.  Women  played  on 
various  musical  instruments,  and  also  danced.  But 
what  was  so  strange  to  us  was  that  everybody  of  the 
place  seemed  to  have  been  invited,  but  they  were 
at  the  lower  end  of  this  large  room ;  some  sat  on  low 
wicker  seats,  others  on  the  ground.  They  all  came 
just  in  the  dresses  they  usually  wore.  Several  of 
my  own  native  men  were  there,  and  I  recognised 
even  the  boy  who  usually  drove  the  donkey  I  often 
rode. 

From  time  to  time  the  governor  would  get  off  the 
sofa  and  walk  down  to  the  lower  end  of  the  room 
and  bring  up  some  man  or  other.  He  always  intro- 
duced them  to  us  and  said  something  about  them, 
tsuch  as,  "  This  is  a  friend  of  mine."  One  time  he 
brought  up  a  young  handsome-looking  man,  and 
he  said,  "  My  friend  speaks  English."  We  found 
that,  when  a  boy,  a  good  English  lady  had  lived 


there  and  had  taught  this  boy  English.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  he  brought  up  and  made  them 
sit  near  us,  more  than  six  people.  Once,  too,  in 
Egypt,  at  a  festival  where  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  was, 
I  saw  some  of  the  very  poorest  of  the  fellahtn. 

So  they  must  have  had  the  same  custom  in  onr 
Lord's  day,  for  in  the  gospel  of  St.  Luke  (xiv.  7)  we 
read  that  He,  seeing  people  choose  out  the  higher 
seats,  told  them  that  when  they  were  asked  to  a 
feast,  they  should  choose  the  lowest  room,  and  wait 
till  the  giver  of  the  feast  should  see  them,  and 
then  if  he  knew  them  he  would  say,  "  Friend,  go  up 
higher."  Thus  Christ  said  everyone  would  respect 
those  modest  people. 

Children  should  always  be  humble,  modest,  gentle, 
never  thinking  a  great  deal  of  self.  Jesus  loves  to 
see  children  meek.  He  will  help  theiA  to  ho  so  if 
they  pray  to  Him,  and  by  his  grace  they  will  over- 
come all  pride,  haughty  manners,  or  words,  and  so 
resemble  Jesus. 

Farther  on,  in  that  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  you  will 
see  that  Jesus  said  we  ought  always  to  do  what  the 
governor  of  this  feast  did  where  I  was,  that  is,  we 
ought  to  remember  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  all  those 
who  have  nothing  to  give  us^n  return,  for  vf^  shall 
be  recompensed  by  Gr^.  ^  CjOOQIC 
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TOT. 

CHAPTER  lY. 


HE  next  day  a  long-expected  letter  ar- 
rived from  Mr.  Stewart  to  hia  wife,  the 
contents  of  which  tnrned  her  as  pale  as 
death,  and  then  sent  a  tlirill  of  thank- 
fnlness  to  her  heart,  as  she  learnt  from 
what  further  sorrow  God  had  delivered 
her.  Only  a  few  brief  lines  wore  written 
in  a  familiar  hand*  but  there  was  a  long 
explanation  from  a  stranger,  who  had 
fallen  in  with  Mr.  Stewart  at  a  time  when 
he  was  in  sore  need  of  a  friend.  It  appeared  that 
on  receipt  of  the  letter  that  informed  him  of  his 
child's  illness,  Mr.  Stewart  had  set  out  instantly 
for  home.  Part  of  his  jonmey  was  obliged  to  be 
made  on  horseback.  He  was  caught  in  a  violent 
thunderstorm,  got  thoroughlyjwet,  and  neglected, 
in  the  hasto  he  was  in,  to  change  his  damp  garments  for  dry 
ones.  This  caused  a  severe  cold,  which  turned  to  fever,  and 
b»d  it  not  been  for  a  gentleman,  an  English  physician,  who 
tkippened  to  bo  at  the  hotel  and  who  nursed  him  day  and 
night,  he  would  probably  have  died.  Now  all  danger  was 
fut&ebdj  and  he  hoped  soon  to  be  able  to  continue  his  homeward 
journey.  He  was  full  of  gratitude  to  this  doctor,  who  had  most 
[rtneroasly  postponed  his  own  travelling  aiTangements  and 
deToted  liis  whole  time  to  his  patient  **  Strangely  enough," 
wrote  BIr.  Stewart,  in  a  scrawling  feeble  hand, "  this  good  friend 
of  mine  is  Dr.  West,  an  inhabitant  of  Berrington,  and  therefore 
no  very  distant  neighbour  of  ours.  He  has  recently  lost  bis 
wife,  and  is  on  the  continent  for  change  of  scene.  It  was  a 
m<>rry  I  met  him.  "Under  God  I  owe  him  my  life.  He  has  one 
little  son,  and  I  hope  both  he  and  bis  child  will  be  no  strangers 
tu  MS  for  the  future." 

How  wonderfully  God  had  cared  for  her  after  all  I  A  few 
days  ago  and  the  world  had  seemed  very  blank  and  dreary  to 
Kdith  Stewart.  True,  she  had  a  husband,  dearer  to- her  than 
iier  own  life ;  bnt  he  was  far  away  just  then.  She  had  stood 
done  by  the  deathbed  of  her  little  one ;  she  had  followed  the 
body  to  the  grave,  ^all  without  the  sweet  comfort  of  human 
syiupathy,  thinking  no  sorrow  had  ever  been  greater  than  her 
sorrow,  when,  even  then  her  husband  was  being  snatched  from 
the  jaws  of  death — was  saved,  and  would  be  hers  again,  please 
God,  for  many  years  to  come.  And  how  marvellously  it  had 
heen  ordered,  too,  that  Tot,  who  was  certainly  this  good  Dr. 
West's  child,  should  wander  intq  her  arms,  and  lie  down  there 
ii  loving  trustfulness.  She  felt  glad  that  for  the  man  who  had 
suved  her  husband's  life,  she  had  unwittingly  done  some  small 
Bertice. 

Ah,  yes!  God  was  very  [good.  She  would  never  doubt  it 
a^^ain. 

Then  Tot  was  told  all  about  it,  and  bis  joy  that  his  father 
vaa  coming  home  knew  no  bounds.  He  wrote  a  wonderful 
letttr  with  **  Pussy  "  to  guide  his  hand.  Her  own  epistles  were 
harder  work.  Mr.  Stewart  was  longing  for  news  of  his  child 
(the  last  letter  had  missed  him),  and  she  feared  the  shock  of 
hearing  what  had  happened  might  cause  a  relapse.  Still  better 
that  than  suspense,  and  as  Dr.  West  had  not  forbidden  it,  she 
broke  the  sad  tidings  as  gently  as  possible.  Dr.  West  she 
thanked  most  earnestly,  saying  she  owed  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  lifie.  She  entered  into  no  particulars  respecting  his  child's 
strange  introduction  to  herself;  merely  that  certain  circum- 
stances had  made  her  acquainted  with  him,  that  he  was  at 
prnent  staying  at  her  house,  and  hoped  there  would  be  no 


objection  to  his  remaining  some  time  longer.    He  was' happy 
there,  and  it  would  cheer  her  greatly  to  have  him. 

Then  succeeded  many  pleasant  days  and  weeks  for  Tot. 
Letters  came  frequently  from  abroad ;  each  one  brought  better 
news  and  spoke  of  a  speedy  return.  Nurse  went  to  and  fro 
between  the  town  and  Mrs.  Stewart's.  Sometimes  Tot  accom- 
panied her,  but  he  was  always  glad  to  get  back  again  to 
'*  Pussy."  The  two  were  fiast  friends.  Tot  could  not  bear  to 
see  her  sad,  and  often  when  old  memories  brought  the  tears  to 
her  eyes,  he  would  say  with  instinctive  sympathy,  "  Don't  ky, 
please,  Pussy.  We  won't  have  to  wait  much  longer  now."  She 
understood  what  he  meant  by  "waiting,"  so  for  Tot's  sake 
sorrowful  thoughts  were  put  aside,  and  some  amusement  found 
for  him. 

And  Tot  was  very  happy.  The  old  loneliness  had  passed 
away,  and  when  once  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  out  in  the 
garden,  and  take  as  much  exercise  as  he  pleased,  there  was  not 
a  more  contented,  cheerful  child  than  Tot. 

But  Tot  was  to  be  happier  yet.  It  was  about  a  month  since 
the  memorable  day  on  which  he  had  set  out  on  his  search  for 
'*  the  strait  gate  and  narrow  way."  Summer  had  given  place 
to  early  autumn.  One  afternoon  he  was  sitting  with  Mrs. 
Stewart  under  the  cedar-trees  on  the  lawn,  listening  to  one  of 
the  delightful  fairy  stories  she  often  told  him.  Presently  wheels 
were  heard  coming  up  the  drive.  Tot  watched  the  carriage 
coming  nearer  and  nearer.  It  drew  up  to  the  hall  door,  but 
had  scarcely  stopped  before  a  gentleman's  head  appeared  at 
the  window,  and  with  a  bound  and  a  shriek  of,  '*  Papa,  papa, 
oh  papa,"  Tot  was  rushing  across  the  lawn  and  into  his  father's 
arms. 

Just  for  one  minute  the  boy  was  folded  silently  in  a  close 
embrace.  Dr.  West's  heart  was  too  full  for  more  words  than, 
**  Tot,  my  own  Tot ! "  but  what  Tot  saw  in  his  father's  eyes  was 
enough.    How  those  two  loved  each  other ! 

By  this  time  another  occupant  of  the  carriage  had  alighted  ; 
a  gentleman  who  kissed  Tot,  and  said  in  a  husky  voice,  for  he 
had  returned  to  a  childless  home,  **  Where  is  your  friend  Pussy, 
little  one?" 

Tot  pointed  across  to  the  figure  under  the  cedars. 

.Mrs.  Stewart  had  risen  on  Tot's  exclamation,  and  had  en- 
deavoured to  follow  him,  but  the  realisation  of  what  she  had  so 
long  wished  for  almost  overpowered  her,  and  now  as  her  husband 
hurries  towards  her,  she  is  unable  to  meet  him,  and  stands  with 
outstretched  arms,  her  whole  frame  heaving  with  an  inde- 
scribable mixture  of  grief  and  joy. 

Let  us  reverently  turn  aside  our  gaze  from  such  a  meeting 
between  husband  and  wife. 

Well,  I  have  little  more  to  tell  you,  dear  reader.  Perhaps  my 
story  will  be  best  finished  by  repeating  a  certain  conversation 
that  took  place  one  evening  in  Mrs.  Stewart's  drawing-room. 
Dr.  West  sat  in  an  armchair  by  a  window  with  his  boy  curled 
up  in  his  arms.  It  was  getting  dark,  and  Tot  lay  quietly 
watching  the  stars  as  they  slowly  appeared  one  by  one. 

"Papa,  do  the  angels  wear  di'monda?"  he  asked  presently, 
after  a  long  silence. 

**I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  so.  Tot.  What  makes  you 
ask?" 

"Because,"  said  Tot,  thoughtfully,  "mamma's  di'monds  used 
to  shine  like  the  stars  do.  I  thought  maybe  the  angels  had 
them,  and  then  when  they  opened  theur  wings  and  flew  quick, 
the  di'monds  fell  olf  on  the  sky,  then  tliey  twinkled  and  sparkled 
till  the  morning,  and  then  the  angels  pick  them  up  again.  Do 
you  think  so?" 

"  No,  dear ;  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think  some  other  day." 

Tot  was  silent  again  for  a  while,  but  his  brain  was  busy 
at  work.  Then  in  a  whisper  he  began,  "Papa,  Tot  is  going 
soon  to  mamma." 

"  God  forbid  I "  was  the  instant  cry  that  rose  from  his  father's 
heart,  but  he  only  asked,  "  What  makes  you  say  that,  my  boy  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  did  go  once  ever  so  long  ago,  when  you  was  away, 
papa,  and  nobody  was  left  to  love  Tot  but  niirste/!  JU^Pffy^ 
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told  the  sfory  tliroiip:h  In  his  simple  childish  way.  Dr.  West 
had  partly  heard  it  before  from  Mrs.  Stewart,  but  he  had  not 
folly  understood  that  Tot  had  had  a  definite  objeot  in  wander- 
ing forth  from  home  alone.  Now  as  he  listened  his  oonscienoe 
smote  him  seyerely,  for  he  saw  that  he  had  selfishly  indulged 
in  his  own  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  and  neyer  dreamt 
that  another  heart  besides  his  own  was  nearly  broken. 

Tot  paused  at  the  end  of  his  tale — then  looking  wistfully  in 
his  father's  face:  *'Mrs.  Stewart  says  I  must  not  go  to  find  dear 
mamma  till  you  go  away  again  and  don't  want  me  any  longer." 

"  But,  Tot,  supposing  I  say  I  won't  go  away  at  all,  but  will 
always  stay  at  home  with  you.  You  won't  want  to  leave  me, 
will  you?" 

"Always  stay?**  repeated  Tot  doubtfully,  as  if  it  were  too 
good  to  be  true. 

'*Tes,  always  stay.  I  will  never  leave  you  again,  Tottie. 
We  will  try  to  be  good,  and  gentle,  and  patient,  as  your  dear 
mother  used  to  be,  and  wait  till  God  sends  for  us  botti  to  go  to 
her." 

"  Oh  yes,"  cried  Tot,  "  you  come  too  wid  her  and  me." 

**  What  is  that  about  me?  "  asked  a  soft  voice  behind  him. 

**  Papa  will  go  too  to  see  mamma  and  your  little  girl.  Pussy," 
he  said  joyfully.  "And  you  too  ?  "  with  a  questioning  look  at 
Mr.  Stewart,  who  was  standing  with  an  arm  round  his  wife. 

'*  Tes,  Tot,  I  too.  I  made  that  resolve  when  I  thought  I  was 
on  my  death-bed,  and  with  God's  help  it  shall  be  kept  as  faith- 
fully now  that  I  trust  I  have  many  years  of  life  and  happiness 
before  me,"  said  Mr.  Stewart,  solemnly. 

Then,  as  the  darkness  deepened  upon  the  group  at  the 
window,  somebody  said,  softly  and  reverently,  '*And  a  little 
child  shall  lead  them." 


A  BUKIED  TEXT. 


IL 

Now  for  a  story,  and  what  shall  it  be? 

Guess  who  are  they  with  their  babes  on  their  knee. 
Why  have  they  brought  them  where  Jesus  is  sitting? 
Children  so  young  in  a  crowd— is  it  fitting? 

"Why  should  the  children  to  Jesus  be  brought? 

They  are  too  simple  to  learn  what  He  taught. 
See,  tbey  have  reached  Him,  the  multitude  pressing; 
Now  they  entreat  that  He  give  them  His  blessing! 

Did  they  not  see  He  was  busy  to-day? 

Did  they  not  fear  He  should  turn  them  away? 
No,  they  entreat  Him  to  touch  and  caress  thorn; 
No,  they  have  brought  them  for  Jesus  to  bleas  them ; 

Some  from  near  places,  and  some  from  afar — 

Had  they  not  heard  of  His  kindness  and  care  ? 
Only  they  feared  His  disciples  denying — 
Had  they  not  oft  rebuked  8tran;;;ers  for  crying? 

Why  should  they  hinder  those  seeking  His  aid? 

'Twas  to  the  poor  that  His  lore  was  displayed ! 
So  said  the  mothers  that  brought  them  to  Jesus— 
**  Would  He  but  touch  them  and  pray,  it  would  please  us ! " 

So  they  came  near,  but  the  twelve,  with  a  frown. 

Said,  "Keep  away  when  the  Master  sits  down." 
Was  it  that  Jesus  approved  of  their  action  ? 
No ;  for  He  saw  it,  and  gave  satisfaction  : 

First  on  the  infants  He  tenderly  smiled — 

Oh,  how  rejoiced  was  each  mother  and  child? 
Then  with  much  sorrow  the  twelve  He  corrected  ; 
He  was  displeased  when  the  babes  were  rejected. 

So  they  drew  back,  and  the  children  drew  near, 

Gliarmed  as  Ho  said  they  might  come  without  fear. 
Then  while  He  prayed  unto  God  for  a  blessing. 
He  put  His  hands  on  them,  each  one  caressing. 

Why  should  they  suffer,  while  He  could  relieve? 

Jesus  would  all  the  dear  children  receive  \ 


Though  they  be  little  in  wisdom  and  staturOi 
Happy  are  they  who  are  children  in  nature: 
Though  they  are  bom  to  be  sinful  and  weak, 
Yet  may  they  come  to  the  Lowly  and  Meek! 
Jesus  still  speaks  unto  sinners  believing, 
"Come  unto  Me,  My  salvation  receiving  I  *• 
Come,  then,  dear  children,  and  taste  of  His  love; 
None  shall  forbid  them  who  seek  Him  above. 
Jesus  invites  them  to  trust  Him  for  ever — 
Surely  He  will  not  refuse  them,  no,  never! 
Come,  then,  at  once,  for  the  Saviour  still  lives, 
Now  you  may  taste  of  the  mercy  He  gives. 
Only  be  willing,  and  such  is  His  glory, 
None  is  oast  out  who  is  taught  the  sweet  story ; 
All  shall  appear  in  the  clouds  with  the  Lord, 
All  in  His  kingdom  shall  share  His  reward; 
All  who  partake  of  His  Spirit  and  favour. 
They  shall  see  God,  and  be  with  Him  for  ever! 

W.  LAMGFOBD. 

*«*  Find  the  text  included  here,  (he  iuooeaive  wordt  in 
each  line. 


BIBLE  QUESTIONS. 

1.  "  Letters  of  commendation  "—where  are  they  mentioned? 
Give  examples  of  their  use. 

2.  When  was  an  open  letter  sent  by  a  servant  with  tie 
intention  of  damaging  the  authority  of  a  governor  ? 

8.  What  faithful  servant  carried  the  letter  to  bis  captain 
which  contained  his  own  death-warrant  ? 

4.  What  letter  was  written  to  ask  the  foigiveneas  of  a 
Christian  master  for  a  once  dishonest  but  now  repenting  slaTe? 

5.  What  king  was  enraged  at  the  reoeipt  of  a  letter  asking 
him  to  cure  of  leprosy  the  general  of  another  king? 
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The  Sunday  at  Home 


O  DAT  MOST  CALM,   MOST  BRIGHT  !   .    .    . 

The  wbbk  wbrb  dark  but  for  thy  ugut.— Herbert, 
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BORIS  KORNIEFFS  EASTEE  FEAST. 

II. 

TV/TOPCHA*S  wife  was  a  native  of  a  village  near 
^^^  the  Polish  frontier,  and  her  hnsband  kept 
a  email  inn,  but  under  great  difficulties,  as  the  local 
aathorities  never  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  harassing 
him  on  account  of  his  faith ;  and  it  was  but  too  well 
known  that  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law  fur- 

Vo.  1SM.--1CABCR  27.  1880. 


nished  them  with  ixmiunerable  pretexts  for  so  doing. 
The  slightest  legal  offence — the  mere  omission  of  a 
formality — on  the  part  of  a  Jew  was  held  to  warrant 
the  officers  of  justice  in  dragging  him  to  the  recruiting 
office,  and  compelling  him  to  enter  the  army,  though 
he  might  be  the  only  son  of  his  parents,  or  himself 
the  father  of  a  numerous  family.  The  unhappy 
children  of  Israel,  too  well  aware  that  any  com- 
plaint they  might  address  to  high  quarters  only 
irritated  lie  local  magnates  who  wronged  them, 
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and  would  never  bo  suffered  to  reach  the  higher 
powers,  who  might  possibly  redress  their  grievances, 
commonly  bore  their  sorrows  in  patient  silenoe. 
Besides,  they  had,  in  faot,  no  legal  means  of  re- 
futing any  accusation  that  might  be  brought  against 
them,  however  false.  Tho}'^  were  usually  condemned 
and  sentenced  unheard,  simply  because  they  bore 
the  name  of  Jews.  On  no  account  were  they  per- 
mitted to  approach  the  capital,  lest  their  presence 
might  infect  its  atmosphere.  There  are,  however, 
a  few  cases  on  record,  in  which,  by  virtue  of  a 
special  permission,  obtaiued  with  great  difficulty, 
Hebrews  did  go  thither,  but  their  stay  in  the  city 
in  no  cases  exceeded  twenty-four  hours. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Eussian  empire 
was,  at  the  time  of  which  this  narrative  treats, 
governed  by  Biron,  Duke  of  Courland,  the  favourite 
of  the  Czariua,  Anna  Joannovua.  The  whole 
country  then  swarmed  with  his  secret  agents,  who 
made  themselves  both  feared  and  hated  by  every 
one,  so  greatly  did  they  abuse  their  inordinate 
powers. 

There  was  such  an  agent  in  the  border  village 
above  referred  to,  and  he  specially  detested  Mofcha, 
the  Jew,  because  the  latter  had  had  the  coumge, 
or  the  imprudence,  to  refuse  payment  of  an  illegal 
impost. 

A  short  time  after  that  an  inn  next  door  to  tbftt 
of  Mofcha  had  talj:en  fire.  The  flames  had  broken 
out  in  several  places  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
house  was  speedily  reduced  to  ashes.  That  of 
Mofcha  also  caught  fire,  and  was  likewise  burnt 
to  the  ground*  The  unhappy  tenants  barely  escaped 
with  life;  of  their  property  nothing  remained  to 
them.  In  those  days  tnere  was  a  wretohed  band 
of  organised  incendiaries  who  made  it  their  busi- 
ness to  spread  destruction  of  this  kind  through 
whole  districts,  whenever  they  imagined  that  the 
misfortunes  of  others  could,  in  any  way,  be  turned 
to  their  own  profit.  The  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment bad  recently  been  drawn  to  the  crimes  of  these 
miscreants,  and,  as  it  was  impracticable  to  reach 
and  punish  them  all,  extreme  severity  was  exercised 
against  any  who  were  brought  before  the  tribunals 
for  this  ofi't^noe. 

The  secret  agent  denounced  Mofcha  to  the  govern- 
ment as  the  author  of  the  calamitous  fire  in  the 
village;  alleging  that  he  had  taken  measures  to 
destroy  his  neighbour's  house  from  spite  at  his 
success  in  trade,  and  with  a  view,  also,  of  drawing 
more  custom  to  his  own.  The  wretch  was  hypo- 
critical enough  to  add  iu  his  report  that  Providence 
had  alreacly  seen  fit  to  punish  the  Jew,  by  causing 
some  hparks  from  his  neighbour's  house  to  ignite  his 
own,  thus  forestalling  man's  mere  tardy  justice. 

^Vithout  any  preliminary  examination,  Mofcha 
was,  on  the  strength  of  this  untrue  charge,  thrown 
into  prison,  where  he  was  ordered  to  be  detained  till 
a  band  of  convicts,  among  whom  he  was  numbered, 
should  be  despatched  to  Siberia.  The  little  ready 
money,  which  he  and  his  wife  happened  to  have 
about  them,  was  seized  and  presented  to  the  other 
innkeeper,  who  was  not  a  Jew. 

Happily,  the  Israelites  rarely  or  never  desert  their 
oo-religioniste  in  distress.  So  there  was  no  lack  of 
^sympathising  friends  ready  to  help  the  poor  woman 
and  children,  who  so  unexpectedly  found  themselves 
without  oither  shelter  or  food. 

"Wishing  to  pass  for  a  kind-hoaited  man  fulfilling 


a  painful  duty,  the  accuser  had  interceded,  in  his 
report,  on  behalf  of  Mofchit's  wife,  that  she  and  her 
children  mig^t  be  permitted  to  accompany  him  into 
banishment.  Her  ti-ne  a|fection  for  her  husband 
caused  her  to  look  forward  with  a  species  of  pleasure 
to  this  sad  journey ;  and,  when  the  band  was  being 
formed  which  she  was  to  accompany  on  foot,  she 
went  to  the  prison,  carrying  her  babe,  and  followed 
by  Josipp,  whose  tender  age  and  delicate  frame 
seemed  ill  calculated  to  withstand  all  the  hardships 
in  prospect.  But  for  the  parting  gifts  bestowed  on 
her  by  her  co-religionists,  the  poor  woman  must 
certainly  have  died  of  hunger  by  the  way,  notwith- 
standing the  traditional  kindness  of  Russia  to  the 
exiles.  For  compassion  was  never  extended  to  her. 
The  provisions  lavished  on  her  fellow  pilgrims  were 
hastily  withdrawn  from  her  reach,  the  moment  her 
Jewish  extraction  was  recognised.  Pitiful  faces 
were  averted  from  her  and  her  children.  A  dis- 
dainful smile  or  a  scornful  epithet  was  all  that  fell 
to  their  share. 

The  half-starved  woman,  therefore,  well  nigh 
succumbed  to  the  fatigues  of  the  march ;  the  sense 
of  man's  cruelty  rendering  her  toils  doubly  distre.-8- 
ing.  A  vague  hope,  however,  sustained  her  fainting 
heart.  A  friend  of  her  father  had  promised  t4> 
transmit  some  money  to  Nijni  Novgorod,  on  her 
aocount ;  and  perhaps  this  sum  would  suffice  for  all 
the  wants  of  the  remainder  of  the  journey.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  exiles  in  that  city,  where  they  wer.? 
to  remain  several  days,  she  went  to  the  post-office  to 
claim  the  expected  letter,  which  she  duly  received. 
Its  contents  drew  torrentg  of  tears  from  her  eves. 
It  told  news  surely  too  good  to  be  true!  It  came 
from  a  lawyer  of  the  district  in  which  the  fire  had 
occurred. 

Thi«  lawyer  belonged  to  a  type  known  only  in 
Poland.  Such  a  man  is  a  kind  or  commissioner,  and 
may  be  very  clever  or  quite  the  reverse.  In  either 
ease,  everybody  knows  him,  and  ho  knows  every- 
body; for  no  business  can  be  transacted  in  the 
district,  without  his  intervention. 

Now  the  officers  of  the  garrison  employed  the 
particular  personage  in  question ;  and  one  evening, 
about  a  month  after  Mofcha's  departure,  he  was  sent 
for  by  one  of  those  officers.  This  officer  happened 
to  be  lodged  in  the  same  house  as  the  infamous 
agent  whose  false  report  had  ruined  Mofcha.  The 
man  had  just  been  taken  dangerc»usly  ill,  and  his 
life  was  now  despaired  of.  Warned  by  his  physician 
that  his  end  was  approaching,  he  had  become  a  prey 
to  frightful  presentiments.  Conscience  had  made  a 
coward  of  him  ;  and  he  was  shuddering  at  the  idt-a 
of  the  doom  that  he  so  soon  must  meet,  with  all  his 
crimes  to  answer  for,  and  the  curses  of  many  a 
victim  rising  to  Heaven  against  him.  "Bring  a 
priest  to  me,"  cried  he ;  "  and,  for  the  love  of  God, 
let  him  come  as  fast  as  possible ! " 

But  the  messenger  returned  with  the  information 
that  the  priest  had  lately  gone  oat.  His  servant, 
however,  had  promised  to  send  him  immediately  on 
his  return.  Just  then,  the  lawyer  entered  the  hall, 
where  ho  sat  down  to  await  a  summons  from  bis 
client ;  and  he  could  not  help  overhearing  what  was 
taking  place  in  the  chamber  of  death,  where  the  sick 
man  was  writhing  in  agony,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
lamenting  his  sins  and  cursing  his  fate. 

Moved   to  pity,   the  physician   was    trying,  hv 

various  means,   to  quiet   thefpEji^^^  but  all   ho 
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could  do  was  to  induce  a  heavy  somnolence,  during 
wbich  the  patient  seemed  to  suffer  almost  as  much 
as  when  awake.  By-and-bje,  the  restlessness  of  the 
sleeper  indicated  that  he  was  tormented  by  a  painful 
dreum,  the  nature  of  which  was  soon  revealed  by 
hk  exclamations  of  horror.  He  seemed  to  see  the 
two  houses  on  fire,  and  hear  the  crackling  of  the 
ilames  exxd  the  shrieks  of  the  terrified  inmates.  The 
Uiijue  of  Mofoha  was  distinguishable  amidst  his  half- 
articnlate  murmurs. 

Bousing  from  his  awful  sleep,  in  a  great  horror 
of  remorse  and  fear,  he  besought  the  doctor  to  hear 
what  he  had  to  say.  "Save  me,"  he  exclaimed. 
"Listen  to  my  last  confession.  Who  knows  but  my 
punishment  may  be  mitigated,  if  I  make  it  ?  And 
bring  in  all  the  people  of  the  house,  that  my  guilt 
may  be  publicly  known.  Make  haste,  make  haste, 
doctor;  don't  let  me  die  and  be  lost  I  '* 

The  doctor  hastened  to  comply  with  his  wish. 
Passing  through  the  hall,  he  opened  the  door  of  the 
officer's  apartment,  where  he  found  him  sitting  with 
two  brother  officers. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  beg  you  will  accompany 
nie  into  the  neighbouring  room,  to  be  present  during 
a  poor  man's  last  moments." 

The  officers  at  once  laid  down  their  cigars,  and 
followed  the  doctor. 

The  lawyer,  who  had  been  so  long  sitting  un- 
noticed in  the  hall,  was  also  a  witness  of  the  closing 
bcene  on  that  fearful  death-bed. 

Sustained  by  a  strong  effort  of  will,  the  dying 
n.au  rallied  for  a  brief  space,  during  which  he  made 
a  formal  and  circumstantial  confession  of  his  crime, 
begging  his  listeners  would  take  measures  to  secure 
that  the  monstrous  injury  which  he  had  done  should 
bo  repaired  and  that  without  delay.  He  confessed 
that  he  himself  had  set  ^&  to  the  inn  of  Mofcha's 
neighbour,  in  hopes  that  the  conflagration  would 
spread,  as  had  actually  happened.  It  had  then,  he 
told  them,  ocourred  to  him  that  he  might  complete 
the  ruin  of  the  Jew,  by  denouncing  him  as  the  in- 
cendiary. He  added  that  poor  Mofcha  had  really 
never  done  anything  to  merit  the  intense  hatred 
which  he  had  felt  for  him.  In  conclusion,  ho  again 
earnestly  implored  his  hearers  to  lose  no  time  iti 
representing  Mofcha's  case  in  high  quarters,  and 
procuring  his  release. 

They,  on  their  part,  immediately  drew  up  a  formal 
document  in  legal  terms,  embodying  all  that  they 
had  hoai'd.  Their  promise  to  forward  this  to  the 
proper  officials,  and  without  delay,  served  in  some 
degree  to  tranquilliso  the  troubled  spirit  of  the  dying 
man. 

Utterly  exhausted,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  append 
his  signature  to  his  statement,  and  soon  afterwards 
expired. 

The  officers  faithfully  kept  their  promise  and 
duly  transmitted  the  dying  man's  confession  to  the 
oBice  at  which  such  matters  were  dealt  with.  But 
it  only  elicited  a  very  severe  reprimand  for  their 
impertinence  in  meddling  with  what  was  no  business 
of  theirs,  together  with  a  strict  charge  not  to  divulge 
any  of  the  circumstances  with  which  they  had 
become  acqi^ainted.  The  authorities  declared  them- 
selves of  opinion  that  it  was  expedient  lo  hush  up 
a  transaction  which  might,  if  publicly  known,  com- 
prGuusetho  reputation  of  the  respectable  magistrates 
who  had  had  the  misfortune  to  pronounce  a  sentence 
as  u^ust  9i»  it  waa  grievous. 


They  ordered  the  document,  which  should  have 
procured  the  liberation  of  the  Mofcha  family,  to  be 
destroyed.  One  of  the  officers  who  had  ventured 
a  remonstrance,  and  had  strongly  asserted  that  he 
thought  he  had  done  no  more  than  his  duty  in  com- 
plying with  the  wishes  of  the  dead,  was  summarily 
dismissed  from  the  service. 

After  narrating  these  occurrences  which  so  deeply 
concerned  her,  as  fully  as  the  compass  of  a  letter 
would  admit  of,  the  lawyer  counselled  the  Jewess  to 
act  with  the\  utmost  circumspection  in  the  affair, 
since  the  slightest  imprudence  would  inevitably  ruin 
her  cause.  In  his  opinion,  he  said,  her  safest  course 
would  be  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  Czarina. 
The  friendly  adviser  concluded  by  cautioning  her  to 
entrust  her  secret  to  none,  as,  by  so  doing,  she  would 
most  likely  expose  her  husband  to  the  vengeance 
of  his  persecutors. 

He  enclosed  the  promised  money,  but  with  instruc- 
tions that  she  must  expect  no  further  remittances, 
all  communication  with  Mofcha  and  herself  having 
been  prohibited  to  their  kinsfolk,  with  a  view,  no 
doubt,  to  the  more  effectual  concealment  of  their 
betrayer's  crime. 

On  the  wings  of  a  joyful  excitement,  w!hioh  she 
found  it  no  easy  matter  to  conceal,  the  poor  woman 
flew  to  her  husband's  prison.  As  an  extreme  pre- 
caution, she  had  concealed  the  all-important  letter 
under  the  folds  of  her  luxuriant  hair,  lest  it  might 
occur  to  the  soldiers  to  search  her  person.  And  now, 
even  though  no  one  at  Nijni  Novgorod  understood 
their  dialect,  she  could  hardly  venture  to  impart 
her  astounding  tidings  to  her  husband. 

Notwithstanding  her  reluctance  to  leave  him,  she 
afterwards  started  without  delay  for  St.  Petersburg, 
where  the  court  then  was,  taking  with  her  the 
children. 

The  journey  as  far  as  Moscow,  made  under  the 
escort  of  sA  train  of  waggoners,  was  a  fearful  test  of 
the  woman's  powers  of  endurance.  By  dint  of  reso- 
lution, and  with  the  help  of  her  money — some  of 
which  was  extorted  from  her  at  every  station  on 
some  pretext  or  other — she  arrived  at  Moscow,  but 
so  faint  and  worn  that  the  further  prosecution  of 
her  journey  was  a  physical  impossibility.  So  she 
took  refuge  in  the  first  humble  inn  she  could  find, 
and  tried,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  discover  some  of 
her  own  nation  in  the  city. 

After  the  lawyer's  warning,  it  would  have  been 
not  only  useless  but  dangerous  to  attempt  to  write 
to  her  relations.  So,  in  her  extremity,  she  had  the 
hardihood  to  present  herself  at  the  door  of  a  lady 
noted  for  her  beneficence,  and  to  confide  to  her  the 
straits  to  which  she  found  herself  reduced,  which, 
as  she  thought,  could  not  fail  to  touch  a  tender 
heart. 

Alas !  the  poor  woman  had  solaced  herself  with 
a  pleasing  illusion.  The  moment  the  lady  compre- 
hended that  she  was  addressed  by  a  Jewess,  she 
abruptly  checked  her,  and  commanded  her  to  be 
turned  out  of  the  house.  **  What ! "  cried  she ;  "  you 
dare  to  try  to  impose  on  a  Christian  with  your  false- 
hoods I     Begone ! " 

The  bitter  cup  was  full  to  the  brim,  at  last; 
and  she  was  already  on  the  point  of  succumbing 
under  her  load  of  misery,  when  sickness  seized  her 
children. 

Such  was  the  story  as  it  v/as  now  related  to  the 
benevolent  stranger.  f^  ^^  ^^  ^T  ^ 
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The  heart  of  Komioff  was  wmng  by  this  sad 
recital.  What  would  he  not  have  given  to  possess 
the  means  of  extricating  this  family  from  the  straits 
into  which  they  had  been  brought  through  no  fault 
of  their  own !  From  compassion  he  re€idily  re- 
lapsed into  indignation  against  his  countrymen,  so 
fatally  blinded  by  prejudice. 

He  was  about  to  debate  within  himself  why 
earthly  power  is  so  often  conferred  on  those  who 
are  not  disposed  to  use  it  aright ;  but  a  passage  of 
Scripture  occurred  to  him  very  opportunely,  and 
checked  this  useless  train  of  thought :  "  Be  careful 
for  nothing ;  but  in  everything  by  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation with  thanksgiving  let  your  requests  be  made 
known  unto  God."  And  Komieff  reproached  him- 
self for  having  forgotten  an  exhortation  so  pecu- 
liarly applicable  in  the  present  case. 

And  now  the  promises  with  which  the  Word 
of  God  abounds  for  those  who  truly  pray,  came  to 
his  mind,  and  recognising  the  omnipotence  of  be- 
lieving prayer,  he  humbled  himself  for  his  recent 
want  of  faith.  Call  on  Me  in  the  day  of  trouble : 
I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  Me.  Fear 
not,  only  believe.  Believe,  and,  thou  shalt  see  the 
salvation  of  God.  Such  sentences  he  quoted  to  him- 
self to  strengthen  his  own  faith,  and  then  he  poured 
forth  an  ardent  prayer,  not  in  audible  voice,  be- 
seeching help  and  guidance. 

As  he  was  leaving  the  house,  he  met  on  the  stair- 
case the  porter  of  the  inn,  who  addressed  him  very 
deferentially,  first  thanking  him  for  having  had  the 
goodness  to  buy  his  wood,  and  then  handing  him  a 
note  which  he  had  been  playing  with  while  he 
spoke. 

Unfolding  the  missive,  with  much  surprise  as 
well  as  curiosity,  Kornieff  found  that  it  contained 
an  invitation  to  go  that  day  at  noon  to  speak  with 
a  noble  lady,  who  was  constructing  a  stately  palace 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  little  inn. 
Komieff  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  this  meant, 
but  the  porter  was  able  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject. 

"  You  can  hardly  imagine,  sir,"  said  this  man, 
**  how  amazed  I  was,  when  1  carried  up  the  wood, 
to  see  a  good  Christian  man  like  you  taking  up  the 
cause  of  a  Jewess,  and  that  on  the  holy  eve,  too ! 
So  extraordinary  did  this  seem  to  me  that  I  could 
not  refrain  from  mentioning  it  to  the  grocer  at  the 
comer  of  our  alley,  whose  shop  is  the  resort  of  all 
the  servants  in  the  district.  It  seems  there  was  one 
of  the  countess's  people  present  while  I  was  speaking, 
and  he  went  home  and  told  a  fellow-servant  what 
he  had  heard.  And  then  that  other  man  repeated 
it  to  the  housekeeper,  who  told  the  lady's  maid. 
So  at  last  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the  countess.  And 
as  she  has  sent  for  you  she  must  have  been  as  much 
surprised  as  all  the  rest  of  us." 

Precisely  at  noon  Kornieff  presented  himself  at 
the  palace  gate,  not  without  some  uneasiness.  He 
was  not  kept  long  waiting  for  an  audience,  and  so 
gracious  was  the  countess  that  the  young  man  com- 
pletely laid  aside  his  habitual  shyness,  and  related 
his  adventure  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  generous 
nature,  dwelling  especially  on  the  terrible  privations 
of  the  Jewess,  and  discreetly  omitting  to  particularize 
the  services  which  ho  had  rendered  her. 


Following  the  harrowing  recital  with  implicit 
attention,  the  countess  was  several  times  obliged  to 
wipe  away  the  tears  which  it  drew  to  her  eyes. 

"I  am   deeply   distressed,"  said  she,  "by  what 
you  tell  me  of  the  sufferings  of  those  poor  creatures. 
As  to  you,  sir,  you  have  done  your  duty  as  a  Chris- 
tian, and  nobly.     Perhaps  you  have  done  more  to 
show  forth  the  Master's  glory,  by  this  one  deed  of 
Christian  charity,  than  any  one  in  all  Moscow,  at 
this  holy  season.     We  have  sought  to  honour  Him 
by   burning  incense,   singing  hymns  and  bowing 
before  his  altars.     But  you,  with  traer    instinct, 
have    sought  to    ob^y    His  holy  will.     God   has 
enabled  you  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  blessed 
Gospel,  which  too  many  people  fancy  they  under- 
stand, because  they  honour  with  the  lip  Him  whose 
precepts  they  contemn.     We  do  many  works ;  but 
it  may  too  often  be  asked,   to  what  purpose  are 
they  all?  we  forget,  in  our  often  ill-judged  alms- 
giving that  to  please  God  an  action  must  always  he 
done  as  unto  Him,  and  in  his  sight.     And  ere  we 
attempt  to  work  for  Him  at  all,  we  ought  first  to 
have  surrendered  our  hearts  to  Him;  for  want  of 
which  essential  condition,  the  love  of  Christ  is  too 
seldom  manifested   in  the  works  of  his   professed 
disciples.     In  hearing  of  what  you  have  just  done, 
I  could  not  but  feel  that  the  mere  desire  of  doing 
«k  meritorious  work  was  not  your  motive ;  and  that 
you  must  have  been  constrained  by  the  love  of  Him 
who  first  loved  you.     I  desire  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  you.     I  wish  to  assist  you  with 
the  wealth  and  influence  of  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to    make  me  his  steward.     But,  in  the  first 
place,  let  me  ask  you  a  question.     I  have  been,  for 
some  time,  in  search  of  a  mangier  for  a  benevolent 
institution  of  which  I  am  the  patroness.     It  is  not 
a  charge  which  I  could  entrust  to  any  man  who 
might  offer  himself.     But  in  you  I  believe  I  recog- 
nise the  qualities  requisite  to  a  right  discharge  of 
its  duties ;  and  I  therefore  request  you  to  accept  it, 
with  the  utmost  confidence.     I  hope  you  will  not 
object  to  living  under  my  roof;  for,  as  you  will  have 
to  act  as  my  private  secretary,  I  must,  of  course, 
have  you  always  at  liand." 

Without  waiting  for  a  verbal  reply  from  Komieff, 
whose  assent  she  read  in  his  sparkling  eyes,  the 
countess  continued : 

"  You  will  inaugurate  your  new  duties,  by  super- 
intending the  removal  of  your  Jewish  friends,  for 
whom  a  suitable  apartment  has  been  prepared  in 
the  left  wing  of  my  house.  This  very  night  I  will 
despatch  a  messenger  to  St.  Petersburg,  with  a 
letter  to  the  Czarina,  to  whose  judgment  I  will  sub- 
mit this  terrible  story,  imploring  her  to  cause  poor 
Mofcha's  character  to  be  cleared,  and  his  chains 
struck  off  immediately.  Knowing,  as  I  do,  the 
humane  and  just  character  of  her  Majesty,  I  do 
not,  for  a  moment,  doubt  that  she  will  at  ODce 
redress  the  poor  man's  wrongs." 

Komieff  was  literally  overwhelmed  by  this  sudden 
turn  of  affairs.  Thanking  the  countess  in  broken 
accents,  he  left  her,  treading  on  air,  and  never  knew 
how  he  traversed  the  space  between  the  palace  and 
the  hovel  where  the  Jewess  was  lying. 

In  her  presence,  however,  he  recovered  his  senses 
and  his  speech,  and  hastened  to  communicate  to  her 
his  wonderful  news. 

But  the  young  woman  could  not  realise  such  a 
rapid  transition  from  all  ma£H<ar,of  hardships  to 
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comfort  and  even  Inxnry.  She  dared  not  credit  her 
own  ears.  She  gazed  at  Kornieff  vacantly  as  he 
spoke,  and  pressed  her  babe  to  her  bosom  as  if  to 
assnre  herself  thai  he,  at  least,  was  still  her  own. 

But  when  she  saw  two  servants  arrive  prepared 
to  transport  her  to  the  palace,  she  thonght  she  really 
mnst  believe  in  her  eyes,  and  accept  this  ray  of  sun- 
sliine,  though  it  seemed  too  bright  to  be  meant  for  her. 

"You  have  saved  mel"  she  exclaimed,  kissing 
EomiefTs  hand  and  shedding  grateful  tears.  '*  May 
tlie  God  of  Israel  bless  you  ! " 

"  May  He  bring  you  to  the  true  Saviour  of  all  man- 
kind  in  his  infinite  mercy,"  replied  Komieff  gently. 

The  countess  loaded  her  Hebrew  guests  with 
kindness,  and  the  Jewess  suddenly  found  herself  an 
object  of  care  and  consideration  to  all  around  her, 
which,  considering  the  way  in  which  all  Christians 
had  hitherto  treated  her,  naturally  astonished  her 
beyond  measure. 

In  this  home  of  peace  and  abundance,  where  every 
one  showed  her  kmdness,  she  rapidly  regained  the 
strength  which  had  been  wasted  by  prolonged 
privations,  and  greatly  rejoiced  in  the  health  and 
happiness  of  her  children. 

But  they  were  by  no  means  her  only  sources  of 
consolation.  For,  in  the  deepest  depth  of  her  heart, 
there  welled  up  a  fountain  of  hope,  and  as  she 
drank  of  it  she  lived  in  the  future  as  much  as  in 
the  present. 

The  Czarina  had  been  excessively  indignant  on 
reading  the  letter  of  the  countess.  For  a  long  time 
she  had  refused  to  believe  that  the  administrators 
of  imperial  justice  could  have  been  guilty  of  such 
iniquitous  procedure.  But  when  the  results  of  a 
searching  inquiiy  which  she  commanded  to  be 
made  had  confirmed  all  that  the  countess  had 
stated,  she  resolved  to  execute  summary  justice  on 
her  faithless  servants.  She  ordered  Mof'cha's  im- 
mediate release,  and  the  restoration  of  all  the 
property  of  which  he  had  been  plundered.  But  she 
was  desirous  of  getting  at  the  root  of  an  evil  so 
monstrous,  being  aware  that  such  a  case  could  only 
occur  as  a  consequence  of  deep-seated  general 
corruption. 

Stnct  inquisition  was  therefore  made  into  the 
conduct  of  the  executive  department,  throughout 
every  province  of  the  empire,  by  which  process 
innumerable  abuses  were  detected,  all  referable  to 
the  same  source,  all  traceable  to  the  nefeirious  actings 
of  one  man.  Taking  advantage  of  the  confidence  of 
his  royal  mistress,  the  Duke  of  Courland  had  con- 
trived to  crush,  with  the  iron  heel  of  a  despot,  the 
country  over  which  she  reigned,  a  mild  though  an 
absolute  sovereign. 

The  true  character  and  policy  of  Biron  having 
been  fully  exposed,  thanks  to  the  malice  of  his  rival, 
Minich,  he  was  forthwith  stripped  of  all  the  honours 
which  the  Czarina,  in  her  too  credulous  goodness, 
had  formerly  conferred  on  him,  and  sentenced  to 
suffer  the  penalty  of  his  evil  deeds  in  that  Siberia 
which  his  tyranny  had  peopled  with  so  many  inno- 
cent victims.  On  the  distant  oonfines  of  Asiatic 
Bussia,  it  was  his  hap  to  meet  the  vehicle  in  which 
Mofcha,  the  Jew,  was  being  conducted  back  to  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  and  to  the  pleasing  toils  of  a 
lowly  but  honest  labourer. 

In  this  instance  Divine  justice  had  indeed  signally 
interfered  to  crush  the  oppressor  and  relieve  the 
oppressed. 


On  his  arrival  in  Moscow,  Mofcha's  strongest  wish 
was  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  that  city ; 
and  it  pleased  the  Czarina  to  issue  a  special  authori- 
sation to  that  efiect,  in  order  that  he  and  his  wife 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  living  near  the  excellent 
countess  and  their  beloved  benefactor. 

Their  intercourse  with  the  latter  had  gradually 
the  effect  of  working  a  complete  change  in  the 
religious  views  of  the  Hebrew  couple.  They  began 
to  perceive  that  the  cruelties  commonly  practised  by 
Christians  against  Jews  were  really  the  fruits  of 
human  depravity,  not  those  of  the  Grospel.  In  Kor- 
nieff  they  beheld  a  Christian  faithfully  following 
the  precepts  of  the  religion  which  most  of  its  pro- 
fessora  dishonour  by  want  of  love.  And  Mofcha 
studied  the  whole  character  of  his  friend,  analysing 
its  elements,  and  wondering  at  the  self-forge tfulness 
which  entered  so  largely  into  its  composition, 
acknowledging  to  himself,  as  he  did  so,  that  he 
never  would  have  done  half  as  much  for  a  Christian. 

IVue,  he  was  a  mild,  kind-hearted  sort  of  man, 
and  never  had  ,any  Hebrew  sought  aid  of  him  in 
vain.  But  to  succour  a  Nazarene  would  have  been 
the  last  thing  that  would  ever  have  occurred  to  him. 
Christians  had  hithei*to  been  his  natural  enemies ; 
and  to  love  and  succour  an  enemy  demanded  virtue 
of  a  higher  kind  thay  he  possessed  :  "  Let  them  see 
to  themselves ;  let  us  care  for  our  own  people,"  had 
been  his  rule  of  conduct  in  this  particular. 

But  now  he  blushed  for  his  own  narrow  views, 
when  he  compared  himself  with  the  Nazarene  who 
had  actually  given  his  last  £9ir thing  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  Israelites. 

**  This  is  real  Christianity,"  said  he  to  himself ; 
and  the  once  detested  faith  begun  to  acquire  an 
ever  growing  beauty  in  his  eyes. 

The  silent  preaching  of  Komieff  sunk  deep  into 
the  heart  of  Mofcha;  for  the  former  taught  by 
example  only,  much  unlike  the  hypocrites,  who  say 
well,  but  practise  not ;  who,  professing  to  worship 
Christ,  hate  and  persecute  the  seed  of  whom,  as 
concerning  the  flesh,  He  came. 

Mofcha,  upright  and  serious  by  nature,  could  not 
deal  slightly  with  vital  questions.  He  was  not  a 
man  to  take  up  the  first  plausible  opinion  that 
might  present  itself,  in  order  to  avoid  the  trouble 
of  further  speculation,  or  to  cast  a  difficulty  aside 
without  attempting  to  solve  it. 

Wishing  to  ascertain  the  principles  of  the  faith 
which  he  saw  he  must  altogether  have  misunder- 
stood, he  went  straight  to  the  fountain-head,  and 
carefully  studied  the  New  Testament.  Now,  when 
that  study  is  deliberately  taken  up  by  a  mind  pre- 
pared like  Mofcha's  to  give  a  favourable  hearing  to 
gospel  truth,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  predict  the 
result.  The  Jew  perceived  the  errors  and  defects 
of  modem  Judaism.  He  became  convinced  that 
only  the  blood  of  atonement  could  wash  away  sin 
and  save  the  human  soul.  And  heartily  echoing  tho 
evangelist's  saying,  "The  law  was  given  by  Moses, 
but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ,"  he 
addressed  his  first  prayer  to  his  long-despised 
Saviour.  Shortly  after  this,  he  communicated  his 
altered  views  to  his  wife. 

" I  have  long  felt  thus,"  cried  she,  joyfully ;  "the 

Lord  Jesus  has  long  been  drawing  me  to  Himself ; 

I  would  fain  have  spoken  to  you ;  but  I  thought  it 

right  first  to  ponder  the  matter  well  in  my  heart." 

"  Let  us  thank  God,"  replied  Mofcha.    "  *  If  the 
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lilood  of  bulla  and  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer 
sprinkling  the  unclean  sanctified  to  the  purifying  of 
the  flesh,  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ, 
who  by  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  to  God, 
pnrify  our  consciences  from  dead  works  to  serve 
The  living  God  ? '  " 

When  the  Mofchas  expressed  their  intention  of 
making  a  public  profession  of  the  faith  which  now 
animated  their  hearts,  they  requested  Kornieff  to 
stand  godfather  to  them,  and  to  their  children  also. 
They  coidd  have  conferred  no  greater  favom:  on 
him  than  the  requesting  of  such  a  service  at  his 
hand.  And,  Easter  being  not  far  distant,  it  was 
agreed  to  postpone  their  baptism  till  that  great 
feast,  when  it  was  publicly  celebrated  amid  the 
heai-tfelt  sympathy  of  all  true  believers. 

K.  G. 


EASTEK-DAY. 


THE  day  in  which  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  stands 
out  in  the  world's  calendar,  distinct  from  days 
gone  before  and  days  following. 

And  yet  of  what  happened  during  the  hours  of 
that  day  save  of  the  great  event  itself  we  know  very 
little.  Where  was  the  risen  Christ  ?  What  was  he 
doing  between  the  early  morning  and  some  hours 
afternoon  ?  No  record  is  left.  So  far  as  we  know  no 
eye  saw  ELim.  Yet  He  may  have  been  close  to  his 
disciples  although  unseen.  For  now  the  conditions 
of  his  life  were  changed.  His  body  in  its  passage 
through  the  grave  had  acquired  new  and  awful 
powers.  Heretofore  as  man  He  was  subject  to  the 
conditions  which  we  call  natural  laws.  K  He  needed 
to  go  from  one  city  to  another,  He  must  toil  along 
the  beaten  way ;  when  He  was  hungry  He  as  man 
could  not  make  stones  into  bread. 

But  now  all  that  is  changed.  Of  course,  as  God 
He  had  ever  lordship  over  nature,  and  at  fit  times 
He  used  it.     But  now  He  claims  it  as  man. 

As  man,  He  changes  his  form  so  that  his  brethren 
fail  to  know  Him.  He  vanishes  suddenly  from  sight. 
Closed  doors  do  not  bar  his  passage  now,  his  body 
passes  through  into  the  midst  of  the  startled 
midnight  assembly. 

And  yet  it  is  a  body,  for  the  sceptical  Thomas 
touches  it,  and  in  a  burst  of  rapt  joy  exclaims,  "  My 
Lord  I  my  God ! "  The  marks  of  past  suffering  are 
there.  But  all  that  is  over  now,  death  has  no  power 
over  the  resurrection  body. 

This  first  Easter-day  was  Sunday,  the  first  day  of 
the  week.  A  Sunday  in  spring,  when  all  the  valleys 
in  Palestine  were  bursting  into  fresh  joyous  life, 
uplands  and  terraces  zoned  with  purple,  scarlet,  and 
green — all  the  sweet  blossoming  of  the  wild  flowers 
of  spring. 

In  the  first  dawn  of  that  Sunday  morning,  while 
the  city  lay  hushed,  still  asleep,  and  while  the 
fc'hadows  of  night  still  lingered  in  the  fresh  dewy 
hollows  of  the  glen  that  runs  between  Jerusalem 
and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  three  women  crept  out  of 
the  city  gate.  It  was  that  gate  just  opposite  to 
where  daybreak  was  now  beginning  to  show  its 
amber  light  behind  Olivet.  They  took  their  way  in 
the  twilight  beneath  the  fig-trees  of  the  gardens  under 
the  city  wall,  dcjwn  to  the  plot  belonging  to  Joseph 
the  Councillor,  where,  let  into  the  face  of  the  terraced 


rock,  was  the  sepulchre.  But  although  they  wei  e  so 
early  they  were  not  early  enough — ^the  tomb  tbey 
were  hurrying  to  was  empty. 

They  had  been  puzzling  themselves  as  they  came 
along  as  to  who  would  be  strong  enough  to  move 
the  stone.  But,  lo  I  it  was  already  done,  and  the 
tomb  was  empty.  But  where  was  the  body  of  Jesus 
which  they  had  come  to  embalm?  Nobody  was 
about  to  tell  them. 

It  was  so  early  that  the  husbandman  had  not 
yet  come  to  his  work.  All  nature  was  then  so  still 
and  tranquil,  and  balmy,  that  it  might  seem  as  if 
no  Jesus  had  died — ^as  if  there  were  no  sorrow,  or 
bereavement,  or  death  in  the  world  at  all.  These 
women  then,  in  their  bewilderment,  left  their  spices, 
and  ran  back  through  the  gardens  into  the  sleeping 
city  to  tell  Peter  and  John. 

Peter  and  John,  incredulous  with  astonishment, 
casting  off  their  slumber,  ran  to  the  place  —  ran 
together  through  the  quiet  city  streets,  out  by  the 
gate,  and  in  the  gardens  to  the  tomb.  What  stiungo 
feelings  must  have  filled  the  hearts  of  those  two 
men  during  that  breathless  race — Peter,  who  had  so 
lately  denied ;  John,  who  had  lain  on  the  bosom  of 
his  Lord  I  John  was  the  youngest  man,  and  he 
outran  Peter,  coming  first  to  the  cave.  Somethiug, 
however,  perhaps  deference  to  his  elder  companion, 
stayed  him  on  the  threshold.  But  when  Peter 
came  up  no  scruple  hindered  him ;  he  stooped  down 
and  threw  himself  into  the  opening. 

But  they  found  nothing.  The  tomb  was  tenant- 
less,  only  a  face-cloth  and  linen  shroud  to  tell  of  that 
which  had  been  there.  It  was  all  a  mystery  to  the 
minds  of  these  two  men.  The  fact  of  the  removal, 
however,  was  manifest :  why  tarry  ?  So  they  went 
back  to  their  home ,  for,  as  St.  John  himself  tells  us, 
"  They  as  yet  knew  not  the  Scriptures,  that  He  must 
rise  from  the  dead." 

But  by  this  time  Mary  Magdalen  had  got  back  to 
the  sepulchre.  She  could  not  so  easily  tear  herself 
away.  Deep  affection  is  not  very  logical.  Woman's 
clinging  instinct  chained  her  to  the  place,  when  to 
all  outward  seeming  it  was  of  no  use  to  tarry.  Her 
love  kept  her  lingering,  and  her  faith  was  rewarded. 
She  heard  a  voice  behind  calling  her;  probably  the 
gardener  or  keeper  of  the  cemetery,  just  come  to 
his  morning  work.  She  turned  herself.  He  said, 
"  Woman,  why  weepest  thou  ?  "  Dulled  with  pain 
and  sorrow  she  cared  not  to  answer  about  herself, 
but  earnestly  entreated  him:  *'Sir,  if  thou  have 
borne  Him  hence,  tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid 
Him,  and  I  will  take  Him  away." 

"  Mary,"  and  then  she  knew  Him,  With  a  cry  of 
<'  Master,"  she  fell  at  his  feet  in  a  burst  of  rapturons 
joy. 

Well,  that  was  our  Lord's  earliest  salutation  after 
He  was  risen  from  the  dead.  The  other  women  also 
saw  Him.  He  met  them  saying,  *<  All  hail  I "  but 
they  were  the  only  three  so  honoured  that  early 
morning,  and  honoured  too  in  virtue  of  their 
tenacious,  trustful  love. 

Jesus  now  disappears  until  the  afternoon.  Jeru* 
salem  doubtless  was  soon  ringing  with  the  rumour  of 
this  strange  mystery.  But  nobody  understood,  no 
one  believed.  That  which  these  women  affurmed 
was  a  romance,  an  idle  tale.  Even  the  disciples 
were  perplexed,  amazed,  incredulous. 

That  afternoon  two  of  them  set  out  to  walk  to  a 
country  village  about  seven /SrilM^Wift^  Their 
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path  lay  up  hill  and  down  dale  by  pleasant  shady- 
lanes  among  the  olives  and  vines — a  thoroughly 
country  road  fresh  with,  the  stirring  airs  of  the 
budding  spring.  Nothing  could  better  soothe  their 
perplexed  minds  than  that  Sunday  evening's  walk 
in  the  soft  Judeean  spring-tide. 

They  were  of  course  soon  in  deep  talk  about  the 
strange  rumours  of  the  morning. 

Sad  they  were  at  heart,  for  their  minds  were 
troubled  with  the  Jewish  argument,  that  if  Jesus 
had  been  truly  the  Messiah,  He  would  either  by 
Bome  display  of  power  at  the  crucifixion,  or  at  least 
on  this  the  third  day,  have  manifestly  asserted  His 
kingship  and  overthrown  the  Roman  usurpation. 
Thus  they  were  disappointed  and  sad. 

As  they  walked  along  another  traveller  overtook 
them  on  the  road.  He  courteously  saluted  them, 
enquiring  what  was  the  subject  of  their  discussion 
ami  why  they  were  sad.  They  told  him  the  Holy 
City  was  ringing  with  the  matter  of  their  talk,  but 
forasmuch  as  ho  seemed  to  be  a  stranger  they  would 
explain  the  chief  points  of  it  to  him. 

Then  the  traveller  began  to  reason  with  them, 
He  began  to  show  how  narrow  a  conception  theirs 
was  of  the  Messiah  their  scriptures  had  prefigured. 
They  had  thrust  their  own  preconceived  notions 
into  the  words  of  scripture  instead  of  humbly 
seeking  to  learn  what  those  words  meant. 

And  so  they  walked  on ;  time  passes  quickly  in 
i)lk,  and  now  as  the  shadows  were  lengthening,  they 
reared  the  Tillage  whither  their  steps  were  bent. 
lliey  paased  the  outskirts ;  the  sun  was  near  on  its 
setting  over  the  western  sea.  Bustio  peasants  in 
orchards  and  vineyards  were  going  home  from  their 
toil  in  the  dusk  of  declining  day.  In  the  village,  at 
cottage  doors — such  doors  as  that  of  the  house  at 
Bethany,  where  of  evenings  Martha  and  Mary  waited 
for  their  beloTed  guest — ^at  cottage  doors  motners  and 
children  stood  watching  for  the  fathers'  return  from 
the  fields.  But  these  travellers  passed  unheeded  on, 
passed  on  till  they  came  to  the  village. 

Then  Jesus,  who  was  unknown  to  the  travellers  in 
the  way,  made  as  though  He  would  have  bidden  them 
adieu.  But  in  some  way  the  hearts  of  these  two 
disciples  had  got  knit  to  Him  in  their  talk  along  that 
mimmer  road.  They  could  not  part  with  Him  thus. 
80  they  coTrrteously  pressed  him  to  turn  in  with 
them  and  tarry.  They  constrained  Him:  "Abide 
with  us,**  they  said ;  "  it  is  evening,  the  day  is  far 
spent." 

And  so  Jesus,  who  was  about  to  depart,  yielded  to 
their  prayer  and  went  in  to  tarry.  Little  did  those 
two  men  think  that  Sunday  evening  what  guest 
they  had  with  them  at  their  humble  table.  The 
Scripture  says,  "  Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain 
strangers,  for  some  have  entertained  angels  un- 
awares." But  here  were  two  men  who  unwittingly 
entertained  the  Lord  of  Angels. 

They  sat  down  to  the  evening  meal.  But  at 
table  the  position  was  changed.  It  is  the  traveller 
in  disguise  who  now  makes  Himself  master  of  the 
feast.  To  their  amazement,  "He  took  bread,  and 
blessed,  and  brake,  and  gave  to  them."  And  then — 
and  then  their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they  knew 
who  it  was.  But  before  they  could  gather  their 
thoughts  the  Master  was  gone.  There  was  no  room 
for  mutual  explanation.  He  had  vanished,  out  of 
their  sight. 

Pictnro  the  joy  of  these  two  men  I    "  Did  not  our 


hearts  burn  within  us  ?  "  they  said,  as  their  thoughts 
reverted  to  their  talk  by  the  way.  And  then, 
forgetful  of  their  meal,  and  of  everything  else 
besides  their  Master,  they  started  back  to  Jerusalem 
— hurrying  back  through  the  moonlit  fields  to  tell 
the  otlipr  disciples  of  their  joy. 

One  word  more.  How  did  matters  stand  with 
these  two  men,  that  Jesus  should  thus  honour  them 
with  his  company? 

They  were  manifestly  in  earnest,  or  they  would 
not  have  been  so  sc^.  Lukewarm,  half-hearted 
people  are  never  very  sad  about  anything  relating 
to  another  life.  To  be  in  earnest  about  the  things 
of  Christ,  and  sad  in  spirit  because  of  his  absence 
is  a  disposition  of  mind  that  often  attracts  Jesus 
into  fellowship. 

They  did  not  recognise  Jesus.  To  people  who 
are  in  earnest  and  sad,  Jesus  sometimes  comes  as 
a  companion  in  disguise.  Jesus  speaks  to  them, 
and  they  do  not  know  that  it  is  the  Lord.  They 
fear  that  He  is  buried  and  in  the  tomb  so  far  as 
their  particular  case  is  concerned. 

Their  hearts  were  open  to  receive  the  truth. 
God's  word  commanded  the  avenues  of  their  minds, 
as  the  Scriptures  were  opened  to  their  understand- 
ing. The  unrecognised  voice  made  their  hearts  bum 
within  them ;  in  their  sadness  it  had  a  tone  telling 
them  to  take  courage  and  look  up,  and  so  they 
would  not  let  the  gentle  Presence  depart,  but  clung 
to  it,  restrained  it  from  going.  And  Jesus  was 
willing  to  be  constrained.  And  then  they  knew 
Him,  knew  who  had  been  with  them  all  along. 

"  Abide  with  us,  for  it  is  towards  evening,  and 
the  day  is  far  spent." 

HOWAKD  HOPLET. 


TT  happen'd  on  a  solemn  eventide, 

■'-     Soon  after  He  that  was  our  surety  died, 

Two  bosom  friends,  each  pensively  inclined, 

Tho  scene  of  all  those  sorrows  left  behind, 

Bought  their  own  village,  busied  as  they  went 

In  musings  worthy  of  the  great  ovent. 

They  spake  of  him  thqy  loved,  of  him  whose  life, 

Though  blameless,  had  inourr'd  perpetual  strife; 

Whose  deeds  had  left,  in  spite  of.  hostile  arts, 

A  deep  memorial  graven  on  their  hearts. 

The  recollection,  like  a  vein  of  ore^ 

The  farther  traced,  enriched  them  still  the  more. 

They  thought  htm,  and  they  justly  thought  him,  one 

Sent  to  do  more  than  he  appeared  to  have  done; 

To  exalt  a  people,  and  to  place  them  high 

Above  all  else,  and  wonde^d  he  should  die. 

Ere  yet  they  brought  their  journey  to  an  end, 

A  stranger  join'd  them,  courteous  as  a  friend. 

And  ask'd  them  with  a  kind,  engaging  air, 

What  their  affliction  was^  and  begg'd  a  share. 

Informed,  he  gather*d  up  the  broken  thread, 

And,  truth  and  wisdom  gracing  all  he  said. 

Explained,  illustrated,  and  searched  so  well 

The  tender  theme  on  which  they  chose  to  dwell, 

Tliat,  reaching  home,  "The  night,"  they  said,  *'is  near, 

We  must  not  now  be  parted;  sojourn  here." 

The  new  acquaintance  soon  became  a  guest. 

And  made  so  welcome  at  their  simple  feast, 

He  blessed  the  bread,  but  vanish'd  at  the  word. 

And  left  them  both  exclaiming,  "'Twas  the  Lord  I 

Did  not  our  hearts  feel  all  He  deigned  to  say, 


IM  they  not  bom  within  us  by  the  voj?" 
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FROM  New  York  for  the  West  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  route  led  ns  through  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore,  and  enabled  ns  to  spend  a  Sabbath  in 
Washington.  The  journey  direct  to  San  Francisco 
takes  seven  days ;  and  it  is  a  question  often  asked 
and  nearly  as  often  wrongly  answered,  "  Supposing, 
as  is  the  case,  that  a  through  train  leaves  San  Fran- 
cisco daily  for  New  York,  how  many  through  trains 
will  you  meet  on  your  seven  days'  journey  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  ?"  The  usual  reply  is  "Seven;" 
the  true  answer  is  "Fourteen:"  because,  of  course,  you 
meet  those  of  the  previous  week  as  well  as  those  of 
the  week  you  travel.  Crossing  the  ferry,  we  came 
by  the  New  Jersey  Central  through  several  rising 
towns  to  Philadelphia,  the  approach  to  which  is 
heralded  by  rows  of  little  houses  like  bathing-boxes, 
flat-roofed,  two  storied,  and,  though  small,  having 
an  air  of  comfort..  We  took  a  drive  round  the 
Park,  where  the  more  stable  buildings  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  still  stand.  There  are  several 
groups  of  statues— one  to  Washington,  another  to 
Lincoln,  a  third  to  Father  Mathew,  the  Carrolls, 
father  and  son,  and  Barry,  and  a  fourth  comme- 
morative of  the  War  and  its  results,  with  the  follow- 
ing brief  extract  from  the  Constitution  put  upon 
the  base  of  the  monument :  "  Congress  shall  never 


make  laws  to  establish  any  one  religion,  nor  to  hinder 
the  free  exercise  of  religious  worship  by  all." 

At  Baltimore  we  b^^an  to  see  the  coloured  people, 
once  slaves,  now  moving  about  in  the  streets  and 
taking  part  in  the  business  of  the  city.  You  see 
little  of  them  further  north  save  as  servants  in  the 
hotels.  In  Baltimore  they  are  numerous,  and  here 
too  we  found  Romanism  very  strong.  About  fifty 
women  were  in  the  cathedral  kneeling  before  images 
and  waiting  their  turn  at  the  confessional.  A  &p- 
tism,  too,  was  going  on,  with  ladle  and  cloths,  and 
candles  and  cross,  with  finger  and  thumb,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  Romish  ritual.  To  my  sorrow 
I  failed  to  meet  the  son  of  my  father's  friend  and  my 
own,  the  Rev,  W.  U.  Murkland,  a  most  useful  minister 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  this  city.  He  and  his 
father  (who  was  coming  up  to  meet  me)  were 
thrown  from  a  buggy,  and  both  of  them  badly  hurt 
The  American  carriages  are  very  light,  and  while 
this  is  good  for  the  horse,  it  does  not  feel  pleasant  or 
safe,  at  least  to  an  Englishman. 

The  following  Sunday  we  spent  in  Washington, 
and  right  well  kept  the  Sabbath  seemed  to  be---the 
streets  quite  quiet  save  before  and  after  service. 
Professor  Westcott,  tutor  in  theology  in  the  Howard 
University,  preached  in  the  Presbyterian  Ohxirchfrom 
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OVBR  THE  PRAIRUC 

2  Peter  i.  3^5,  and  at  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  evening  we  heard  Dr.  Harrison  on 
2  Cor.  iv.  17 — ^v.  1,  "Vicarious  Suffering  the  Lot  of 
Man,"  a  thoughtful  sermon,  extempore  but  with 
slow  delivery.  The  Congregational  Church  is  a 
noble  building ;  Dr.  Burton  is  the  pastor,  but  there 
is  no  evening  service.  Next  morning,  under  the 
kind  conduct  of  Professor  Westoott,  we  visited  the 
chief  schools  and  public  buildings.  In  one  of  the 
pnblic  schools  for  coloured  children  the  neatness 
and  cleanliness  of  the  children  and  the  comfort  of 
tiie  apparatus  quite  surpassed  an  ordinary  govem- 


They  Rang  softly  and  Bweetly.  Each 
room  had  about  Mty  scholars,  and  we 
visited  ei|j;ht  tooths.  All  thia  is  tlie  fruit 
of  the  VVar.  Before  it,  no  blatk  was 
allowed  ediicatioii.  A  niile  otit  of 
town  is  the  Howard  University  for 
coloured  students  in  art8,  medicine,  and 
theology.  The  land  and  bnildiTic^B  were 
bought  and  raised  by  the  Bureau  for 
C'oloured  Population,  a  separate  depart- 
ment in  the  State,  set  on  foot  upon  the 
liberation  of  the  slaves,  but  afterwards 
suppressed  by  the  Democrats.  The  col- 
lege, losing  this  means  of  support,  has  had  a  struggle, 
but  the  medical  school  still  receives  aid  from  govern- 
ment, and  has  a  hospital  with  three  hundred  beds. 
There  are  in  all  two  hundred  coloured  students,  and 
there  is  a  preparatory  normal  school  for  those  who 
cannot  pass  the  entrance  examination.  Coloured 
ministers  for  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  churches: 
are  here  helped  in  education,  but  only  a  quota  of  the 
students  are  candidates  for  the  ministry.  There  are 
four  theological  tutors,  Dr.  W.  W.  Patton,  the  Presi- 
dent, Professor  Westcott,  and  two  pastors,  residing 
in  town.    Much  good  is  being  done  here,  and  they 
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ment  school  in  London.  Each  child  down  to  the 
infants  had  a  separate  desk  and  chair.  The  head 
master  and  mistress  and  all  the  teachers  were 
negroes ;  some  of  the  children  looked  so  fair  that  I 
took  them  to  be  whites,  but  no  whites  are  admitted. 


aim  at  high  things  in  the  future.  They  confer 
degrees,  b.a.,  m.a.,  etc.  They  have  a  few  female 
students.  The  tower  of  the  building  commands 
an  extensive  view  of  "the  City,  of  Magnificent 
Distances,"  as  Washington  has  been  fitly  called.  |p 
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■Washington  has  been  laid  out  for  a  giant  city, 
but  it  numbers  only  150,000  inhabitants,  excepting 
while  Congress  is  in  session.  The  political  capitals 
of  the  several  States  are  small  and  retired,  in 
comparison  with  their  commercial  cities.  Thus 
Albany,  not  New  York,  is  the  capital  of  New  York 
State,  and  so  quiet  Washington,  not  Eiohmond,  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  New  Orleans,  is  the 
political  centre  of  the  Union.  This  gives  an  air 
of  dignity  to  the  place,  and  its  noble  political  build- 
ings, the  White  House,  the  Treasury,  the  War  and 
Navy  departments,  the  Patent  Office,  and,  above  all, 
the  Capitol,  stand  in  solitary  grandeur  in  dijQferent 
parts  of  the  city.  The  Capitol  impressed  me  greatly 
as  the  most  beautiful  modem  building  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  crowning  edifice  of  the  American  Union. 
What  Niagara  is  m  nature  the  Capitol  is  in  art. 
Majestic,  massive,  graceful,  one  never  wearies  of 
looking  upon  that  dome,  rising  three  hundred  feet 
against  a  clear  blue  sky.  The  building  inside  is  in 
keeping  with  the  majestic  exterior.  The  corridors 
and  staircases  are  of  marble,  and  pictures  of  historical 
subjects  clothe  the  walls.  The  Senate  House  and 
the  House  of  Eepresentatives  are  larger,  more  airy, 
and  with  far  greater  accommodation  for  strangers, 
than  our  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons.  The  dome 
is  painted  inside  with  frescoes,  and  from  the  highest 
outside  gallery  a  glorious  prospect  lay  before  us, 
noi*th,  south,  east  and  west,  the  avenues  radiating 
from  this  centre.  The  dome  is  surmounted  by  a 
colossal  female  figure  of  Liberty.  To  see  the 
Capitol  lit  up  by  moonlight  is  a  sight  never  to 
be  forgotten.  It  seems  as  if  it  had  dropped  down 
from  heaven  upon  a  rough  country,  and  the  people 
perceiving  the  incongruity  were  doing  their  best  to 
build  up  to  it.  Streets  are  laid  out,  but  come  to  an 
end  half  way ;  everything  is  new,  nothing  "  finished 
oif."  Pavements  are  roughly  put  down,  and  some 
of  the  side  paths  are  of  boards.  The  streets  are 
mostly  surrendered  to  the  tram-cars,  which  run  in 
all  directions,  drawn  sometimes  by  **  dummies,"  i.e., 
locomotives  disguised  as  cars.  Washington,  as  much 
as  any  city,  reminds  you  that  America  is  a  young 
country ;  and  there  is  just  the  difference  between 
it  and  England  that  one  se«a  between  a  young 
cricketer  .of  twenty,  and  a  stout  country  gentleman 
of  sixty.  The  one  has  a  future  before  him,  the 
other  a  past  behind  him.  The  Capitol  is  the  fit 
centre  of  America's  history  and  of  her  hopes. 
As  a  building,  it  rivals  Milan  Cathedral  and  the 
Taj  of  Agra ;  and  the  associations  that  gather  round 
it,  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  devoted,  place  it 
on  a  far  nobler  platform  than  any  Bomish  shrine 
or  Mohammedan  tomb. 

From  Washington  to  Chicago  is  eight  hundred 
miles  and  thirty-six  hours,  and  the  railway  runs 
through  an  interesting  country  and  fine  scenery. 
It  follows  the  course  of  the  Potomac,  passes  General 
Lee's  seat,  now  the  burial-ground  of  16,000 
soldiers,  and  in  two  hours  brings  us  to  Harper's 
Ferry,  at  the  junction  of  the  Potomac  and  Shenandoah 
rivers,  beautiful  in  situation,  with  the  Maryland 
heights  on  one  hand,  and  the  Bolivar  heights 
(Virginia)  on  the  other.  Here,  in  1859,  the  well- 
known  hero  of  suffering  and  of  song  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  fell,  John  Brown,  and  here  North  and  South 
Hlt.mately  lost  and  won,  during  the  great  war  of 
1861-2.  As  the  line  with  many  curves  and  high 
gradients  winds  through  and  over  the  AUeghanies, 


the  mountains  are  seen  clothed  with  wood.'^  to  tbcir 
summits,  the  beautiful  river  makes  its  way  among 
them,  and  valleys  and  glens  of  surpassing  loveliness 
open  out  to  view,  now  on  this  side,  now  on  that.  The 
Pullman  cars  provide  for  our  meals  by  day  and 
our  rest  at  night  as  we  travel  on ;  their  construction 
giving  opportunity  for  a  walk,  or  an  airing  on  tho 
outside  platform ;  fruit  and  pamphlets,  newspapers 
and  books  are  brought  by  boys  passing  through  the 
cars,  and  we  have  besides,  the  pleasant  company  of 
Christian  friends.  General  Lockwood  Brown  and 
his  wife,  returning  to  their  homo  in  Chicago. 
General  Brown  is  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of 
Chicago;  his  father  owned  a  lonely  farm,  where 
the  metropolis  of  the  west  now  stands,  and,  reared 
there  from  boyhood,  he  has  seen  the  marvellous 
p'owth  of  village  or  hamlet  into  town,  and  town 
into  city  of  500,000  inhabitants.  The  latter  part  of 
the  journey  is  across  a  country  rich  indeed,  but 
fiat,  through  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois.  The  snn.sot 
was  glorious  as  we  came  along  the  shores  of  Lako 
Michigan,  and  the  moon  shone  out  from  the  east  as 
we  reached  our  hotel. 

From  the  two  great  fires  of  1871  and  1874,  Chicago 
has  Bpruiig,like  the  Phoenix  from  her  ashes,  a  well- 
built  city,  with  substantial  streets  and  warehouses 
of  stone  like  those  of  Livei-pool.  Hither  the  produce, 
corn  and  live-stock  of  the  western  states  flows  in 
like  a  mighty  river;  and  the  elevators  receive 
and  discharge  the  grain,  and  the  stockyards  receive 
and  kill  and  salt  and  ''can"  cattle  and  hogs  and 
sheep,  presently  to  be  sent  out  for  food  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth.  Wholesome  water  is  pumped 
from  the  lake,  through  a  tunnel  running  two  miles 
out,  and  up  a  tower  160  feet  high,  to  supply  the  city 
with  seventy-four  million  gallons  a  day.  The  view 
from  this  water-tower  of  the  city,  lake  and  surround- 
ing country  is  impressive.  Parks,  six  in  number, 
have  been  laid  out,  with  hills  and  lakes  and  rustic 
bridges  and  plantations  and  statues  and  flowerbeds, 
connected  by  boulevards  running  along  the  three 
land  sides  of  the  city,  to  secure  for  the  inhabitants 
fr,esh  air  and  recreation.  An  exhibition  is  held 
every  year  in  a  permanent  building,  of  new  inven- 
tions and  curious  machinery  for  shoemaking,  tailor- 
ing, printing,  and  other  trades,  and  above  all,  lor 
agriculture  in  its  several  branches. 

While  thus  in  the  van  of  Amerian  cities  as  to 
trade  and  commerce  and  sanitary  arrangements, 
Chicago  is  not  behind  in  educational  and  religious 
effort.  Its  universit3%  founded  by  Stephen  Doui^las, 
overlooks  the  lake  four  miles  from  town.  The 
Presbyterians,  the  Baptists,  and  the  Congregation- 
alists,  have  each  a  theological  school.  In  that  last 
named  are  forty  students,  with  the  eminent  Dr. 
Fisk  at  their  head,  and  with  Professor  Curtiss,  a 
young  American  already  distinguished  in  Germany, 
as  their  Hebrew  tutor.  Hearing  that  through  pres- 
sure from  the  Komish  hierai-chy,  the  Bible  and  all 
religion  had  been  lately  excluded  from  the  routine 
of  the  day  school,  I  went  one  morning  at  nine  to  the 
large  Scammon  schools,  so  as  to  be  pretfent  at  the  daily 
opening ;  and  I  must  own  to  a  pang  of  shame  and 
regret,  to  a  moral  chill,  as  I  heard  the  thousand 
bright  children  assembled  for  the  day,  sing  a  morely 
secular  song,  and  thou  disperse  to  their  classes 
without  one  note  of  prayer  or  praise  to  their 
Heavenly  Father,  without  ono  word  of  narrative 
or  of  promise,  of  admonition  cp  of  precept,  from  tho 
Digitized  by  v. 
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IIolv  Scriptnres.  Chicago  is,  I  believe,  the  only 
city  in  the  States  where  the  priests  of  Kome  have 
succeeded  in  exclnding  the  Bible  from  the  school, 
and  here  I  was  given  to  understand  it  was  only  a 
temporary  compromise  likely  soon  to  be  reversed. 

In  Chicago,  as  in  most  cities  of  the  United  States, 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  stands  out 
prominently  both  as  to  its  premises  and  its  influence 
for  good.  At  noon  one  day  I  turned  in  to  attend  the 
daily  prayer  meeting,  and  found  about  a  hundred 
men  gathered  to  spend  half-an-hour  or  three-quarters 
together  in  prayer  and  praise  and  Bible  reading 
This,  I  was  told,  is  an  ordinary  attendance.  As  a 
stranger  from  England,  I  was  asked  to'address  them, 
and  received  a  cordial  welcome  from  them.  Here, 
in  their  book  depot,  I  learned  the  complete  and 
universal  system  of  International  Lessons  for  Sunday- 
schools  at  work  all  over  the  States,  and  guiding  the 
teachers  of  the  pulpit  and  the  church,  of  the  home 
and  the  family,  as  well  as  of  the  Sunday-school,  from 
the  Bible-class  down  to  the  infants.  Not  only  lists 
of  lessons,  thus,  "  Lesson  L,  July  7th,  Birth  of  Christ 
the  Lord,  Luke  ii*  8-20,"  and  so  on  for  each  Sunday 
in  the  year,  but  notes  and  memoranda  for  elucidation, 
questioning,  and  illustration,  are  prepared  and  pub- 
lished in  a  graduated  series  suited  as  helps  to  the 
teacher  of  each  class,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
Thn8,one  of  these  ''  Helpful  Hints  "  gives  answers  to 
the  qnestions, ''  1.  What  points  need  to  be  illustrated 
in  this  lesson  ?  2.  What  are  these  points  like  in  the 
Bible?  3.  What  are  they  like  in  nature?  4.  What 
are  they  like  in  oommon  life  ?  6.  What  are  they 
like  in  history  and  biography  ?  6.  What  are  they 
like  in  maps  and  pictures  ?  7.  What  are  they  like 
in  song?"  Then  follow  in  each  lesson  directions 
and  illustrations  for  black-board,  slate,  or  note-book, 
ample  pictures  to  be  drawn,  or  words  to  be  strikingly 
arranged ;  thus,  for  example, 

Thx  Foub  AiiLS  or  thb  AsoiHsura  Cbbot. 
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With  such  helps  as  these  it  is  impossible  for  a 
teacher  of  any  capacity  to  be  at  a  loss  or  to  be  dull. 
He  has  appliances  at  hand,  and  sources  of  variety  and 
interest  which,  if  used  with  ordinary  talent,  must 
attract  and  impress  his  scholars.  And  these  are 
nsed  in  the  family  as  well  as  in  the  school.  Over 
and  above  the  three  hundred  churches  and  chapels 
in  Chicago,  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey's  Tabernacle 
rtands,  not  only  the  memorial  of  a  past  revival,  but 
the  centre  of  Christian  work  and  influence  still. 
Before  the  hours  of  public  service  every  Sunday  this 
building  is  filled  with  classes  made  up  of  scholars  of 
all  asres  and  both  sexes,  just  as  one  sees  them  in  the 
chapels  in  Wales.  Curtains  are  drawn  separating 
each  block  of  seats  in  the  galleries  and  below,  and 
thus  a  series  of  private  class-rooms  is  formed,  each 
vith  its  teacher,  and  the  instruction  given  is  pre- 
parative to  the  selrvice  which  follows.    Mr.  Moody's 
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place,  during  his  absence,  is  oocupied  by  an  able  and 
zealous  substitute,  Mr.  Moreton.  The  work  evidently 
is  of  a  steady  and  permanent  and  not  merely  passing 
or  fitful  value ;  and  the  single-minded,  true-hearted 
evangelist  returns  to  his  home  and  his  home  labour 
in  Chicago,  the  place  of  his  first  evangelistic  efforts 
and  the  sphere  of  hig  early  zeal,  able  to  hold  his  own 
among  his  fellow  citizens,  poor  in  spirit  but  rich  in 
faith  and  works,  and  universally  esteemed. 


VI. — oirr  WEST. 

"  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be 
glad  for  them,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and 
bloesom  as  the  rose."  No  words  more  fitly  describe 
the  transformation  that  has  taken  place  in  the  far- 
reaching  and  wide-spreading  districts  lying  west  «f 
Chicago  and  marked  in  the  maps  of  our  childhood 
by  the  parallels  of  latitude  and  the  meridians  of 
longitude  only.  To  go  no  farther  back  than  the  woll- 
known  "  Penny  Cyolopsedia,"  still  a  valuable  store- 
house in  any  library,  we  find  this  description  :  "  The 
features  and  general  conformation  of  the  territory 
contained  between  these  limits  is  very  imperfectly 
known ;  even  in  the  settled  districts  there  is  great 
want  of  accuracy  and  precision  in  the  maps  and  iti 
geographical  descriptions."  Now,  on  the  contrary, 
every  schoolboy's  map  shows  you  a  succession  of 
states — ^lowa,  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Utah,  California, 
each  with  its  dties,  towns,  and  hamlets;  and 
through  these  runs  the  great  highway  between  the 
oceans,  the  Central  and  the  Union  Pacific  railways. 
Keading  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  thirty  years  ago,  a 
railway  over  them  must  have  appeared  as  a  chimera. 
But  in  this  generation  we  have  been  taught  as  men 
never  were  before  how  the  word  impossible  may  be 
deprived  of  its  first  syllable.  There  are  now  three 
distinct  lines  of  railway,  each  provided  with  the 
luxuries  of  the  Pullman  dining-,  drawing-room, 
observation,  and  sleeping-cars,  by  which  you  may 
travel  five  hundred  miles  west  of  Chicago  to  the 
mighty  Missouri,  with  Council  Bluffs  on  its  east 
bank  and  Omaha  opposite  on  its  west  bank,  the 
river  itself  spanned  by  a  noble  bridge.  By  these 
lines  you  cross  the  great  rolling  prairie  region 
fifty  years  ago  uninhabited,  now  teeming  with 
an  industrious  and  thriving  population.  From 
the  windows  of  the  car  we  saw  the  sun  set  in  a 
cloudless  sky,  and  the  moon — it  was  the  harvest- 
moon — rise  gloriously  in  the  east ;  and  the  Kedeemer's 
words,  as  we  looked  out  upon  tho  plains  had  a 
wider  significance  for  us  than  ever  before,  "  Lift  up 
your  eyes,  and  look  on  the  fields,  for  they  are  white 
already  to  harvest."  Here,  indeed,  was  a  harvest 
stretching  thousands  of  acres  north  and  south  for 
hundreds  of  miles  as  we  journeyed  on,  typical  of 
those  vast  populations  of  Japan,  China,  and  India, 
lying  spread  for  missionary  enterprise.  In  the  car 
were  a  3'oung  American  missionary  and  his  wife, 
with  two  little  children  of  five  and  two,  oq  their 
way  to  the  mission  fields.  Near  us  sat  the  American 
Secretary  for  War,  the  first  United  States  soldier  I 
had  seen.  Not  a  soldier  was  visible  in  New  York, 
nor  in  Boston,  nor  even  in  Washington ;  not  a 
Bcntry  at  the  White  H<juse,  the  Treasury  or  tlio 
Capitol.  For  one  thing,  soldiers,  privates  as  well 
as  ofiGcers,  in  America,  do  not  wear  their  uniform 
when  off  duty;  and  for  another,  the  army  at  the 
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end  of  the  war  was  disbanded,  and  only  about  20,000 
of  a  standing  army  kept.  It  is  a  striking  feature 
that  what  many  feared  and  most  expected,  a  per- 
manent war-spirit  in  the  people  begotten  and 
nurtured  by  the  war,  has  not  been  reaHsed.  The 
soldiers,  on  the  contrary,  and  sailors  too,  went  back, 
when  the  war  was  over,  to  peaoefal  pursuits.  They 
practically  turned  their  swords  into  plough-shares 
and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks.  Moreover, 
what  soldiers  there  are  are  utilised,  put  to  work  at 
road-making,  fort-building,  and  the  duties  of  police ; 
so  that  they  are  not  an  unproductive  burden  to  the 
country.  Many  of  the  officers  also  whose  names 
were  famous  in  the  War  are  now  occupving  honour- 
able posts  in  various  spheres  of  peaceful  life. 

From  Omaha  we  have  still  four  days  and  a  half 
and  two  thousand  miles  to  San  Francisco.  It  is 
more  like  a  voyage  than  a  journey,  a  voyage  across 
the  billowy  prairie,  the  great  rocky  plateau,  and 
the  great  American  desert.  The  train  goes  at  an 
easy,  gentle  speed,  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  an  hour, 
day  and  night,  stopping  for  breakfast,  lunch  and 
dinner ;  and  you  make  yourself  comfortable,  get  out 
your  books,  j^our  wraps,  your  games,  your  writing 
materials,  and  the  tiine  goes  smoothly  on.  Sunday 
comes ;  and  you  may  if  you  like  break  the  journey 
at  some  lonely  wayside  station,  where  you  are  for 
four-and-twenty  hours  in  the  midst  of  wildness  and 
desolation,  without  church  or  chapel  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  and  no  human  being  save  the  handful  of 
officials  belonging  to  the  depot.  We  found  it  wiser, 
with  the  missionary  and  his  family  and  other 
Christian  people  "  on  board,"  to  spend  the  Sunday 
in  the  cars,  while  the  huge  engine  weighing 
thirty-one  tons,  smoothly  drew  us  on;  and  it  was 
literally  Sabbath  with  us.  We  rested,  we  read  our 
Bibles,  we  had  pleasant  Christian  converse  together 
—  "  they  that  feared  the  Lord  spake  often  one  to 
another;"  we  sang  and  prayed;  all  this  without 
regular  service,  but  none  the  less  "  in  spirit  and  in 
truth."  This  was  our  Sunday  in  the  Pacific  Railway ; 
as  quiet,  as  lonely,  as  undisturbed,  as  on  the  ocean. 


WRITTEN  ON  A  BIBLB. 

«'T'HE  Lord  is  risen.**     Yon  empty  tomb 

Irradiates  creation's  gloom: 
Ascended  to  His  glorious  throne. 
Still  the  Good  Shepherd  loves  His  own, 
And  in  the  Holy  Ghost  imparts 
Celestial  fire  to  our  cold  hearts. 

Risen  with  the  Lord,  and  born  anew. 
Our  daily  work  we  fond  pursue: 
May  He  who  human  frailty  knows 
No  task  beyond  our  strength  impose. 
Pardon  we  beg  on  bended  knees 
For  failures  where  wo  sought  to  please. 

To  Thee  our  Father  in  the  sky 

We,  reverent,  lift  a  hopeful  eye: 

Thee  would  Thy  children  more  and  more' 

Kesemble,  serve,  enjoy,  adore. 

And  now  to  all  the  world  proclaim 

The  honour  due  Thy  blessed  name. 

B.  A.>3IACV1K. 


H^igts  fat  ilgt  g0ttng* 
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OOK  what  Tve  got  I  Look  what  Pve  got!*' 
cried  Evelyn  Reed  one  Easte  rmoming,  as 
she  lifted  the  small  black  and  red  doyley 
which  she  found  spread  over  her  breakfast 
plate  in  the  dining-room. 
"Oh,  oh,  but  look   what   Tve  got!** 
almost  screamed  Harry  and  Zoe  in  their  excite- 
nient,  as  they  also  pulled  off  the  little  black 
and' red  coverings  which  they  had  found  over 
lieir  plates.  * 

For  some  moments  all  three  children  bad 
stared  in  the  greatest  amazement  at  the  unexpected  appear- 
ance of  the  breakfast-table.  They  had  often  seen  those  little 
doyleys  used  for  dessert,  but  never  before  for  breakfast.  But 
there  they  were  now,  three  of  them,  and  each  rismg  up  in  the 
middle  us  though  a  miniature  mountain  were  beneath,  and 
falling  to  the  edge  of  the  plate  all  round.  The  three  pairs  of 
big  round  blue  eyes  looked  as  grave  as  though  they  suppoeed 
a  live  mouse,  or  perhaps  one  of  the  new  jumping  frogs,  vere 
beneath  those  covers.  At  last,  however.  Evelyn  took  courage. 
She  was  the  eldest,  and  accordingly^  felt  bound  to  be  the  bravoi 
With  very  gingerly-moving  finger  and  thumb  nipping  up  a  tiny 
atom  of  the  very  centre  red  square,  Evelyn  lifted  up  the  mya- 
terious  doyley,  and  then,  as  her  anxious  gaze  fell  upon  whi\t 
lay  beneath,  she  dropped  it,  her  face  relaxed  into  a  delighted 
smile,  and  her  rosy  lips  opened  with  the  exclamation  with  which 
our  tale  begins—"  Look  what  Tve  got  1  '* 

What  she  had  got  was  so  delightfully  astonishing  that  her 
brother  and  sister  lost  no  time  in  tossing  off  their  doyleys  ia 
see  if  they  had  got  the  same.  They  clapped  their  hands  m 
joyously  as  Evelyn  had  done,  and  repeated  her  words  with  such 
a  shout  that  their  mamma  laughingly  put  her  hands  over  her 
ears  to  shut  out  the  noise. 

"  Little  people,  little  people,  do  have  some  mercy  upon  us, 
please,"  she  entreated,  and  catching  the  jumping,  shouting 
Harry  as  she  spoke,  she  drew  him  into  her  arms,  and  shut  his 
chubby  mouth  with  a  kiss.  "There,"  she  added,  "thats 
punishment  for  one  of  you,  and  now  you  two  other  small  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace  will  have  to  be  punished  if  you  don't  take 
care." 

**  I  don't  think  we  shall  take' much  care  not  to  get  that  sort 
of  punishment,  mamma,"  laughed  Evelyn.  "  But  really,  mamma 
dear,  it  is  very  wonderful,  is  it  not?  I  never  did  see  such 
beautiful  eggs  in  my  life  before." 

"  No ;  and  I  never  knew  before  that  striped  eggs  grow,** 
exclaimed  Harry's  shrill  voice,  as  he  once  more  escaped  firom 
captivity,  and  passed  his  fingers  most  affectionately  over  the 
special  object  of  his  admiration,  one  of  four  eggs  which  lay  on 
his  plate  surrounding  an  egg-cup  which  contained  a  fifth.  The 
whole  of  the  eggs  were  of  the  most  brilliant  colours,  but  the 
particular  one  on  each  of  the  three  plates  which  most  delighted 
tho  children  displayed  every  colour  of  the  rainbow.  Harn' 
might  well  say  that  he  never  knew  before  that  striped  eggi 
grew! 

"I  don't  believe  that  these  grew,  either,"  said  Evelyn,  ex- 
amining hers  all  round  very  carefully,  and  even  smelling  it. 
"  I  guess  that  they  are  painted,  and  I  expect  I  guess  right.'* 

•*  And  I  expect  so  too,"  exclaimed  Zoe ;  "  for  one  of  my  ^s* 
has  got  a  funny  little  man  on  it,  and  a  little  pig,  and  I  am 
quite  oei-toin  sure  that  eggs  don't  grow  with  pictures  on  them, 
even  if  they  do  with  all  this  lot  of  colom-s." 

•♦1  should  think  not,  indeed," /laughed  Evelyn,  "and  Tvtj 
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gf>t  an  egg  with  a  little  house  on  it,  and  a  chimney-sweep 
EitttDg  on  the  chimney." 

•*  And  I— I— I — Tye  got  a — a,"  stammered  and  stuttered  Hany 
in  his  excitement,  **  a  little  dog  begging  on  one  side,  and  a  dnck 
Baying  *qpack*  on  the  other." 

** Can  yon  hear  it?"  cried  Zoe,  flying  round  to  her  brother's 
side  of  the  table  at  this  astonishing  piece  of  news. 

Harry  broke  into  such  a  hearty  laugh  at  this  question,  as 
indeed  did  every  one  else,  that  he  could  hardly  answer — "  No, 
of  course  not  How  oan  you  ?  But  if  s  written,  don't  you  see  ? 
^Qnack'I" 

**Oh,"nid  Zoe,  going  back  rather  disappointed  to  her  own 
treaaires.  There  had  been  so  many  wonders  that  she  would 
not  bsTe  been  at^all  surprised  to  find  another. 

"*  And  now,  little  people,"  said  Mr.  Reed,  as  he  recovered 
from  hia  laugh  at  his  little  daughter's  question,  **Now,  if  you 
pleue,  ve  will  have  breakfast,  for  you  see  mamma  has  not 
giTui  me  a  fine  plateful  of  coloured  eggs,  and  I  should  like  to 
eti  the  white  one  before  it  is  quite  cold." 

*^Aiid  are  we  to  eat  those  loyelyyeUow  ones  in  the  egg^ 
enps?^  asked  Evelyn. 

''If  you  like/'  replied  her  manuna  with  a  funny  look  in  her 
eyes,  and  the  beginning  of  a  laugh  which  changed  into  a  sort  of 
coDgfa.  **  They  are  yours  to  do  as  you  like  with,  and  I  certainly 
Milk  you  had  better  eat  one  of  them.  You  will  not  wish  to 
keep  tbem  all." 

''Only  they  are  too  pretty  to  eat,"  replied  Zoe,  stroking  them 
each  in  tmu. 

-"Oh,  I  don't  think  that  at  all,"  said  Harry  quickly,  and 
seating  himself  as  be  spoke  and  pulling  his  plate  cloeer  to  him. 
'*I  think  it  is  very  nice  to  eat  pretty  things.  They  taste  all 
the  gooder  for  being  pretty  to  look  at" 

With  this  declaration  he  seized  his  egg-spoon,  and  brought  it 
doim  with  a  sharp  tap  on  the  top  of  the  yellow  egg.  The  next 
moment  his  brave,  determined  voice  broke  out  in  a  sobbing 
cry.  Tbe  new  egg-cup  had  split  into  two  bits,  and  the  yellow 
egg  had  rolled  down  on  to  the  fioor,  followed  by  two  big  tears 
fR»n  Harry's  eyes.  Evelyn  and  Zoe  looked  on  aghast,  with 
their  gpooDS  held  in  the  air.    Horry  gave  another  sob. 

"  Never  mind,  my  little  old  man,"  said  his  mother  lovi^ly, 
aad  leaning  across  the  table  to  him.  **  Don't  cry  over  your 
Men  egg-cup,  but  eat  it  up  instead ;  you  will  find  it  even 
better  than  a  bit  of  papa's  toast,  I  expect." 

Hany  looked  through  his  tears  at  his  mother,  and  then  stared 
«t  the  egg-cup.  Finally  he  picked  up  one  half,  and  nibbled 
the  edge,  and  then  crying  changed  to  laughing. 

''Zoe,  Evelyn,  it  isn't  an  egg-cup  at  all— at  least  not  a  proper 
ooe.   It's  made  of  sweet  biscuit" 

"^And  are  the  eggs  too?"  wondered  Zoe,  picking  up  one 
cf  hers,  and  trying  to  bite  it.  But  that  certainly  was  not  biscuit, 
neither,  luckily  for  her,  was  it  a  soft  boiled  egg,  and  as  it 
Hiddenly  slipped  out  of  her  hand  back  into  the  plate  it  tumbled 
into  two  pieces,  showing  the  inside  of  a  neat  little  wooden  box 
filled  in  tolerably  tightly  with  a  little  book. 

^Ofa,  dear,  another  surprise,"  almost  sighed  Evelyn.  She 
Tas  beginning  to  feel  as  some  little  boys  do  at  Chiistmas-time, 
vhen  they  see  so  many  good  things  on  the  dinner-table  that 
they  are  afraid  they  wiU  not  be  able  to  taste  them  all. 

"*  You  are  like  Toddy,  Miss  Pussy,"  laughed  her  papa.  *^  You 
'don't  want  to  be  boddered  wi'  lots  o'  fings,'  I  suppose." 
"^  Shall  I  take  some  of  them  away?"  asked  Mrs.  Beed. 
Evelyn  looked  round  quickly  at  that  question,  and  clasped 
her  hands  over  her  possessions.  **  Oh  no,"  she  began,  and 
then  she  broke  into  smiles  again..  **  Oh  no,  mamma,  and  I  do 
thank  yon  for  them  so  mubh,  and  1  do  want  to  be  bothered  with 
them— I  mean  they  don't  bother  mo  at  alL  Only  I  don't  seem 
to  be  able  to  think  of  them  all  just  yet." 

''Well,'*  said  Harry,  in  a  tone  of  great  satis&ction,  but  with 
a  Toice  that  sounded  as  if  it  came  out  of  a  rather  fidl  mouth, 
'^Well,  any  way  I've  got  one  thing  less  to  think  of  now  that's 
all  gone." 


""  Well  done,"  cried  Mr.  Beed,  laughmg  heartUy ;  <'  Hany  has 
actually  manf^;ed  to  eat  up  his  broken  egg-cup." 

<<  Both  bits  of  it,"  added  Zoe.  *"  Only  think  I  But  I  mean 
to  keep  mine  to  show  nurse." 

«  And  meantime,  my  three  little  kittens,  you  really  must  eat 
your  breakfast  now,  and  put  away  these  treasures  for  the 
present.  It  is  Easter  Monday,  you  remember,  and  papa  wants 
to  take  you  out,  and  the  servants  will  want  to  olear  the  things 
away." 

**  Yes,  mamma,"  said  Evelyn  and  Zoe,  beginning  obediently 
to  gather  up  their  pretty  Easter  eggs  to  put  away. 

Harry  looked  a  little  doubtful. 

'*  What  is  the  matter,  my  boy  ?  "  asked  his  father. 

"  Only— only — they  are  very  pretty,  but — ^I  wish  one  of  them 
was  a  real  egg  to  eat." 

Mrs.  Beed  laughed.  <'You  hungry  little  man!  But  be 
comforted.  Not  only  one,  but  two  of  them,  are  real  eggs  good  to 
eat  And  here  are  real  egg-cups,  so  leave  your  other  prizes 
whero  they  are  for  the  present,  all  of  you,  and  pop  your  scarlet 
ones  into  them,  and  make  your  way  inside  the  shells,  and  enjoy 
them  before  they  aro  quite  cold.  For  fear  your  little  heitds 
should  be  wondering  over  the  others  all  day,  I  will  tell  you 
that  the  blue  ones  are  hard-boiled  eggs,  which  you  may  eat 
to-morrow  if  you  like,  the  yellow  ones,  as  you  see,  each  £ave  a 
Uttle  text-book  in  them,  the  striped  0gg-shaped  boxes  are  full 
of  sugar-plums,  and  the  green  ones  are  bits  of  chalk." 

**  But  what  made  you  think  of  them,  manuna,  and  why  did 
you  call  them  Easter-eggs  ?  " 

**  1  thought  of  them  to  please  you  all,  my  darling,  and  I  will 
answer  your  other  question  to-morrow  afternoon,  when  you 
come  down  to  me  into  the  drawing-room." 


*<Did  you  have  any  nice  little  boys  to  teach  yesterday, 
papa  ?  "  asked  Harry,  as  they  all  walked  home  across  tbe  fields. 

Mr.  Reed  sighed  slightly  as  he  answered,  "  Yes,  Horry  dear, 
I  had  ooe  Yery  especially  nice  little  boy  in  my  class.  A 
very  sad-faced  little  boy,  too.  His  father  came  here  from 
London  about  two  months  ago  to  work  on  the  railway,  and  was 
knocked  down  and  kUled  by  a  train  soon  after.  Bince  then  the 
poor  little  boy  and  his  mother  and  sisters  have  hod  very  little  to 
eat,  I  am  afraid,  from  the  look  of  poor  Jem's  face." 

*'Poor  little  boy,"  murmured  Zoe  softly;  then  she  asked 
aloud,  "  Is  he  very  little,  papa— littler  than  Harry  ?  " 

"No,  my  chOd,  I  wish  hewero;  then  he  might  have  his 
nearly  baro  feet  covered  by  a  pair  of  Harry's  old  boots,  but  he  is 
OS  big  as  Evelyn,  and  his  feet  are  larger  than  hers." 

*'  Then  we  must  buy  him  a  pair  "  said  Mrs.  Beed  in  a  cheerful 
tone  of  resolution.  "At  this  season,  when  we  aro  reminded 
especially  of  our  Saviour's  fulness  of  love  to  us,  our  hearts  should 
surely  remember  to  be  full  of  love  and  pity  also.  Suppose  we 
devote  a  part  of  to-day  to  gladdening  poor  Jem  and  his  mother 
by  carrying  them  something  to  eat,  and  promising  the  boots 
shall  follow  to-morrow  ?  " 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  proposal  was  thought  a  capital 
one  by  everybody,  Mr.  Beed  as  well  as  the  children,  and 
accordingly  the  whole  party  directed  their  steps  across  the 
garden  with  its  beds  of  crocuses  and  primroses,  roimd  the  field, 
and  up  the  lane  to  the  tiny  two-roomed  tumble-down  cottage  in 
whioh  Jem  and  his  mother  and  sisters  had  lived  very  sorrowfully 
since  his  father  died. 

"May  we  come  in?"  asked  Mrs.  Beed^s  kind,  gentle  voice, as 
she  stood  in  the  doorway,  having  previously  prepared  for  the  visit. 

The  poor  woman  looked  up  from  the  half-starved  baby  she 

was  trying  to  soothe  in  her  arms,  and  Jem  jumped  up  from  the 

floor.    He  blushed  timidly  on  seeing  the  stranger  lady;  but 

when  he  caught  sight  of  Mr.  Beed  he  flew  forward,  exclaiming 

gladly,  *'  Oh !  mother,  the  kind  gentleman  who  took  me  to  school 

yesterday.    Please  won't  you  come  in,  sir  ?  "     C^  r\r\r%]c> 
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**T)o  you  like  school?**  asked  Harry,  following  his  father 
iato  the  room.    ^  I  don't,  at  least  I  don't  like  leMona." 

A  smile  lighted  up  Jem's  pale  face  at  this  remark,  but  he 
only  said  in  alow  tone,  **  I  daresay,  though,  when  you  are  bigger 
a  bit  you  will.  But  it  vasn't  the  lessons  I  was  so  glad  of  this 
moniing,  it  was  the  kindness." 

**  Oh  (  I  see.  Yes,  that's  different.  We  all  had  some  kind- 
ness too,  this  moniing,  and  we  liked  it  very  much.  We  had 
some  Easter  eggs,  we  don't  know  what  tliat  means ;  but  we 
liked  them  just  as  muoh  without  knowing — at  least,  I  did — and 
Evelyn  thought  you  might  too,  so  we  hare  all  brought  you 
one." 

Even  the  thin,  tired-looking  little  baby  sat  up  in  its  mother's 
lap  when  it  saw  the  gay-coloured  eggs  taken  out  of  the  little 
visitors'  pockets.  And  while  Mrs.  Reed  rejoiced  the  poor 
mother's  heart  with  her  basket  of  bread,  meat,  tea,  sugar,  and 
bacon,  the  six  children  were  equally  happy  together,  giving  and 
taking  the  eggs.  Evelyn  and  Zoe  gave  their  bright  boxes  of 
sugar-plums,  Harry  his  blue  hard-balled  eo;gy  and  a  piece  of 
cake  given  to  him  for'  lunch ;  and  when  the  three  children 
looked  at  their  remaining  treasures  the  next  day  the  pleasure 
they  had  in  them  was  none  the  less  for  remembering  the 
wondering  joy  and  delight  that  their  presents  had  given  the 
previous  day  to  Jem  and  his  little  sisters. 

'*  Please,  mamma,"  said  Zoe,  as  she  said  good-night  that 
evening,  **  dear  mamma,  I  have  learnt  my  text  out  of  my  new 
little  text-book,  and  it  is  such  a  pretty  one,  too." 

"What  is  it,  my  darling?"  asked  Mrs.  Beed,  taking  the 
little  one  on  her  knee. 

•»  Little  children,  love  one  another,"  murmured  Zoe  softly, 
and  ten  mlnutea  later  the  little  one  was  asleep.  Her  heart  was 
full  of  love  for  every  one,  and  every  pleasure  given  her  seemed 
to  make  it  more  so. 


**  Please  mamma,"  criod  a  chorus  of  voices  tho  next  afternoon 
OS  the  drawing-room  door  flew  open;  •* please,  mamma,  you 
promised  to  tell  us  where  the  Easter  eggs  came  from." 

"Or,  at  least,"  corrected  Evelyn,  "why  they  are  called 
Easter  eggs." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Beed,  smiling ;  **  you  are  right,  Evelyn,  for 
there  is  not  much  need  for  me  to  tell  you  where  your  Easter 
eggs  came  from.  I  think  Susan  got  those  you  ate  out  of  the 
nests  in  the  hen-bouse  as  usual,  and  the  imitation  eggs  came  in 
that  box  of  toys  I  ordered,  and  a  pretty  little  book  about  Easter 
eggs  came  with  them." 

*'And  do  they  tell  you  there,  why  they  are  called  Easter 
eggs?" 

"  We  are  told  what  is  well  known  to  be  the  reason  of  their 
name,  which  is  just  because  they  have  from  ancient  times  been 
used  as  gifts  at  the  time  of  the  festival  of  Easter.  But  the  much 
more  important  supposition  is  given  also,  as  to  why  they  were 
given  or  made  much  of  at  this  season." 

"  Has  it  anything  to  do  with  Jesus  Christ  dying  and  rising 
again,  mamma  ?  " 

*'  No,  dtar,  nothing  at  all  originally,  although  it  has  to  do 
with  thoughts.of  hidden,  hoped-for  life.  In  very  early  times 
people  learned  to  look  upon  eggs  with  a  kind  of  wondering 
admiration,  because  of  tho  knowledge  they  had  gained  that 
there,  hidden  in  the  egg,  was  tho  possibility  of  a  little  living 
bird.  By  degrees,  as  they  watched  and  thought  more,  they 
began  to  think  that  winter  and  spring  were  something  like  the 
egg.  Trees  and  flowers  looked  still  and  dead,  but  in  reality  their 
life  was  only  shut  inside  winter's  shell,  and  spring  came  and 
clipped  away  the  shell,  and  out  sprang  the  living  leaves  and 
flowers." 

*^  Oh,  I  see,"  exclaimed  Zoe,  **  and  so  they  called  them  spring 
egg^_-at  least,  oh,  no,"  disappointedly,  •*  but  they  didn't,  they 
callfid  them  Easter  eggs." 
"  That  meant  tho  bamo  thing,  my  child.   Tho  Easter  festival 


was  in  honour  of  the  sort  of  fairy  being  people  believed  h  iu 
those  days,  and  called  a  goddess,  who  was  sapposed  to  belou^' 
to  the  spring  and  look  after  it" 

'*  But,  mamma  dear,"  asked  Evelyn  in  a  puzzled  tone,  **if  I: 
was  in  those  once-upon-a-time  days  that  people  had  these  egv^ 
I  don't  see  why  we  have  them  now,  and  at  our  Easter,  wiiicii 
is  kept  for  such  a  different  reason." 

"Well,  dear,  that  comes  from  several  different  causes.  "When 
Christians  began  to  teach  the  poor  ignorant  believerB  n 
imaginary  gods  and  goddesses  the  true  feith  of  Jesus  Chrkt, 
they  made  use  of  everything  the  poor  people  already  thou;:ht  of 
to  help  in  the  teaching,  and  amongst  other  things  they  madu 
use  of  Easter.  •  You  see,'  they  said,  *  how  Nature  rises  again  from 
sleep  in  the  spring,  and  yon  rejoioo.  Go  on  rejoicing  and  giring 
thanks  for  this  mercy,  but  give  your  greatest  thanks  of  all  l*, 
this  season,  because  the  Lord  of  all  also,  in  like  manner,  has 
slept  and  risen  again  for  our  sakes.*  And  tho  eg^  which  tlio 
heathens  had  taken  as  the  sign  of  hidden  life,  the  ChriatiaQd 
adopted  as  the  same  symbol.  So  you  see,  little  people,  th&t 
Easter  eggs  have  a  very  beautiful  and  glorious  meaning  a^tidicd 
to  them,  the  happiest  and  most  joyful  hope  of  any  that  vre  can 
have,  besides  being  pretty  and  pleasant  like  many  other  thin^i, 
the  g^en  leaves  and  flowers,  which  our  loving  Father  gives  lu 
at  this  season.  But  there  is  a  ring  at  the  belt  I  daresay  tliat 
is  poor  Jem  come  for  his  new  boots." 

**  Yes,  it  is,  mamma,"  said  Harry ;  "  I  saw  him  coming  up  tlio 
walk,  and  he  has  got,  oh,  such  a  pretty  flower-ball  in  his 
hand." 

The  next  minute  they  were  summoned  down  to  the  dining- 
room  to  receive  Jem's  offering,  the  pretty  Irish  Easter  e^^  o( 
primroses,  with  the  white  passion-flower  for  tho  centre. 

Grace  Si-eebixg. 


BCItlPTUIiE  ENIGMA. 

NO.  ▼. 

1.  FiBffr  X  demand  a  pointed  instrument^ 

For  one  on  slaughter  bent. 
Tipped  liko  an  arrow,  or  with  steel  or  flint, 

Or  with  a  fiery  glint. 
Nor  shall  the  prey  escape,  or  beast  or  man, 

Save  Job's  leviathan. 

2.  Next  I  require  what  Jesus  is  to  those 

Who  follow  where  He  goes? 
They  learn  His  doctrine,  and  His  yoke  they  owu, 

Servants  to  Him  alone. 
Oh,  might  we  all  His  gracious  bidding  do; 

For  none  can  follow  two. 

3.  Thirdly  I  ask  why  Israel's  daughters  wcu^ 

One  yearly  to  lament? 
Why  did  the  sons  of  Eli  use  their  hook. 

Why  so  God's  offerings  took? 
And  when  the  Lord  called  Levi  to  Ida  feel^ 

Where  was  his  public  seat? 

4.  Half  of  each  answer,  if  you  choose  aright. 

Will  bring  our  tohde  to  light. 
From  that  old  city  Abram's  steward  came; 

Proud  Naaman  did  the  same; 
Saul  was  converted  as  he  thither  went. 

And  to  the  Gentiles  sent; 
Bo  after,  while  the  gates  were  watched,  did  hj 

Down  from  a  window  flee. 
That  ancient  city's  gates— so  travelleiB  say — 

Kemain  until  this  day; 
And  while  oar  riddle  brings  these  ^ngs  to  view, 

We  prove  the  Bible  true. 

w.  L. 
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anil^l^    ^KtVttjiann    ^jejC0rtr. 


lUE  raentioned  last  month  the  cironmstances  of  the  arrest, 

•*    by  the  Turkish   authorities,   of  the    Rev.   Dr.   Koelle, 

of  the  Church  Missionary  {Society,  for  years  past  resident  in 

Constentinople,  and  of  the  Mussulman  (Ahmed  Tewfik)  who 

swist^  him  in  the  work  of  translation.  Not  only  was  diplomatic 

srtioa  token  in  the  matter,  but  there  being  some  delay  in  the 

lerlf  of  tJje  Porte  to  the  demand  of  Sir  Hi  nry  Layard,  official 

re'Btions  irere  ftrr  a  short  time  suspended  by  the  British  Am- 

basaidor.    At  length  the  Sultan,  with  his  own  hands,  returned 

to  Sir  Henry  Layard  Dr,  Koelle's  manuscripts,  which  had  been 

taken  from  him  by  the  Turkish  police — translations  into  Turkish 

of  the  English  "  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  ond  his  tract,  '*  Christ 

tbe  Word  of  God ; "  but  no  compensation  was  obtained  for  the 

indignity  and  wrong  to  which  he  was  exposed.    Ahmed  Tewfik 

is  pardoned,  but  removed  from  Constantinople  to  Scio,  an  island 

bviog  a  Christian  population.    It  appears  that  Ahmed  Tewfik 

i«  A  Mohammedan,  but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  learned, 

€nligiitened,  and  liberal  amongst  the  Ulema.     About  two  years 

•^  he  wrote  fop  the  Sultan,  at  hia  Majesty's  own  request,  a 

rei)ort  on  reforms  in  relation  to  Islam ;  and  at  the  time  of  his 

snvst  was  professor  of  a  college  connected  with  the  mosque  of 

Besiilktash,  head  master  of  the  grammar-school  at  Eningan  (his 

salary  for  which  is  now  twenty  months  in  arrear),  tutor  to  the 

Sultan's  brother-in-law  and  to  the  family  of  Ecshid  Pasha,  the 

first  reforming  Grand  Vizier  in  Sultan  Mahmoud's  time.    Hafiz 

Pasha,  who  was  responsible  for  the  arrests  and  imprisonment, 

instead  of  being  dismissed  from  the  oifioe  of  Minister  of  Police, 

as  demanded  by  Sir  Henry  Layard,  not  only  retains  his  post, 

bat  has  received  from  the  Sultan  a  most  distinguished  mark  of 

his  favour,  the  Grand  Cordon  of  tho  lOrder  of  the  Medjidie. 

Moreorer,  the  Porte  has  addressed  a  note  to  Sir  Henry  Layard, 

in  which  it  argues  that  the  proceedings  of  Dr.  Koelle  justified 

tbe  seizme  of  his  papers,  which  were  only  returned  to  him  out 

of  regard  for  England.    It  further  states  that  Ahmed  Tewfik 

deserves  the  pmiishment  awarded  to  him  in  conformity  with  the 

religious  laws  of  tbe  country,  and  that  he  was  liberated  only  by 

tiie  olemency  of  tbe  Sultan.    The  Constantinople  correspondent 

of  one  of  the  daily  journals  has  seen  tho  returned  manuscript.^. 

He  says :  "  In  the  translation  of  tho  Book  of  Common  Prayer 

all  expressions  indicating  the  divinity  of  Chriut  ore  carefully 

aa«ed.    The  Sultan  professes  to  have  done  this  witli  his  own 

bund,  and  maintains  that,  as  a  good  Mussulman,  he  was  bound 

to  do  BO." 

Thekb  has  been  great  distress,  during  the  past  winter,  in  some 
parts  of  tho  East.  The  President  of  tho  Central  College,  in 
coDuection  with  the  American  Mission  at  Aintab,  in  C^tral 
Turkey,  wrote  lately :  ^*  Prices  are  almost  at  famine  rates,  wheat 
U^iug  now  260  piastres  a  kil4  instead  of  80  hmt  year.  We 
find  It  very  difficult  to  meet  our  daily  expenses.  There  are  now 
ei^ty-four  young  men  in  the  college,  of  whom  fifty-three  are 
l^Ardera.  All  the  pastors  and  preachers  of  this  missiiou  are  in 
distn^  and  need  aid.  Prices  have  not  been  so  high  as  they  are 
now  for  ten  years  past  The  college  is  prospering  well.  The 
ttu<ieuts  are  poor,  hut  work  faithfully.  As  to  the  missionary 
T.irk  generally  in  this  nart  of  Turkey,  it  is  going  forward 
fc&ccc:ibfully.  Good  books  and  Bibles  and  Testaments  are 
pui chased  in  large  numbers;  the  schools  are  full,  congregations 
arc  large,  and  good  attention  is  given  to  the  pretiched  word. 
Tray  fur  us  that  God  may  guide  us  iu  these  dayi»  of  wonderful 
cliiuigeiL."  Culouel  Miles  telegraphed  from  Mosul  that  there  had 
kca  lately  much  distress  there.  Several  deaths  had  occurred, 
i^nd  children  were  being  sold  and  abandoned.  No  efi'ective 
i-ltpi  were  taken  by  local  government  to  afford  relief.  People 
il«/iing  in  from  neighbourrag  villages  increased  the  gravity  of 
the  bituation.  Captain  Everett  wrote  that  there  was  very  great 
want  and  suffering  amongst  the  Armenians  in  the  districts  of 
Van  and  Bayasud,  and  urgently  asked  fw  means  of  retieving 
ibeto,  as  many  were  starving.  From  Oroomiah,  in  Poisia,  an 
Ameiiuan  missianary  writea,  expressing  hie  belief  that  twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  people  iu  that  eity  and  vicinity  were  sore  to 
nUrwa  if  they  did  not  receive  relief,  the  crops  having  been  cut 
off  for  two  yesra.  In  other  parts  of  Persia,  and  in  Kurdistan, 
the  lamine  has  been  seveie.  One  telegram  tells  of  several  deaths 
I'ruai  dtarvatioB,  and  of  many  people  eating  graas  and  roots. 
People  havo  been  dying  from  hunger  iu  Bayazid,  Kam  Kilissa, 
and  ehtowhere. 


Tab  International  Association  for  tho  Promotion  of  the 
Observance  of  the  Sabbath,  which  many  months  ago  offered 
a  prize  of  20(»0fr.  (80Z.)  for  the  best  essav  in  supp^irt  of  the 
principle  of  **  Sunday  Rest,"  received  up  to  the  final  date  for 
sending  in  contributions,  fifteen  treatises  in  all.  They  are  iu 
English,  French,  and  German,  and  have  been  written  by 
natives  of  Switzerland,  Germany,  England,  France,  and  the 
United  States  of  North  America.  The  average  length  of  the 
essays  is  such  as  to  fill  250  octavo  pages  of  printed  matter,  so 
that  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  committee  of  adjudication 
will  be  able  to  get  through  their  labours  of  examination  and 
make  the  award. 

Wb  learn  that  the  Ber.  John  B.  McDougall  has  just  secured 
a  most  central  building  in  Venice — so  central,  indeed,  that  tho 
prinoipal  entrance  is  &om  the  grand  old  Square  of  San  Maroo 
itself.  While  tiie  premises  have  been  purchased,  at  a  moderate 
price,  for  Italian  evangelisation,  we  are  informed  that  Mr. 
McDougall  earnestly  desires  to  have  the  Gospel  preaohe<l  in 
English,  in  this  eaeily-fband  building,  to  the  crowds  of  English 
and  American  visitors  who  throng  the  renowned  city  on  the 
sea,  especially  in  the  spring, 

Thb  banker  of  the  Vatican,  who  managed  all  the  Pope's 
financial  business  in  Home,  has  taken  to  flight,  and  has  left 
behind  debts  amounting  to  more  than  700,000  lire.  Several 
hio:h  ecclesiastical  officials,  who  had  entrusted  all  their  fortune 
to  the  specious  swindler,  are  suddenly  plunged  into  the  greatest 
distress.  One  of  the  last  cardinals  created  by  Pius  ix.  is  said 
to  have  suffered  so  severely  by  tho  defaulter  Uiat  he  has  not  a 
centime  left. 

At  a  meeting  held  lately  at  fiion  College,  the  Eight  Rev.  Dr. 
Titcomb,  Bishop  of  Rangoon,  gave  an  interesting  acoount  of  his 
work  in  Burmah,  and  urged  young  men  to  seek  the  mission  field. 
He  reminded  his  hearers  that  mission  work  tended  to  increase  the 
knowledge  of  mankind,  and  it  was  therefore  interesting  to  men 
of  letters  and  men  of  science  as  well  as  ministers  of  religion. 
In  Burmah  there  were  four  distinct  races,  with  four  distinct 
languages  and  religions,  and  these  had  to  be  ooped  with  by 
four  missions.  In  Burmah,  Buddhism  was  the  religion,  and  as 
tar  as  heathenism  could  go  it  was  a  noble  religion.  It  might, 
in  fact,  be  called  the  Protestantism  of  Hinduism  ;  it  was  a  fight 
against  that  religion,  which  had  been  grinding  the  people  in 
the  dust.  The  morality  of  Baddhism  was  simple  and  grand ; 
but,  passing  from  etliics  to  theology,  its  dreadful  deficiency 
came  in  sight  The  Buddhists  believ^  in  the  existence  of  no 
Deity.  It  had  no  priesthood;  it  was  an  abject,  hopeless,  aim- 
less Atheism,  and  the  positive  sides  of  that  religion  showed  that 
very  existence  was  mere  misery ;  and  it  was  from  this  misery 
that  Christizin  Missions  sought  to  deliver  this  interesting  people. 
In  Rangoon  itself  there  was  in  one  college  there  established 
not  only  the  youth  of  Burmah,  but  that  of  various  other  races ; 
and  at  present  there  were  500  students  entered  on  the  books 
of  the  college.  To  this  college  a  chapel  was  attached,  and  here 
he  was  glad  to  observe  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  how  the  number 
of  converts  increased.  In  Rangoon  and  its  suburbs  the  mission- 
aries visited  from  house  to  house,  for  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  caste  amongst  the  Burmese,  as  with  the  Hindoos.  Men  and 
women  were  there  as  free  and  courteous  in  their  intercourse  as 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  this  country.  As  a  practical  conclusion 
it  was  resolved : — "  That  it  is  desirable  to  support  a  student  to 
be  chosen  from  the  young  city  men  in  St.  Augustine's,  Canter- 
bury, to  be  educated  for  missionary  work."  A  committee  was 
formed  to  carry  out  this  proposal. 

Thb  Rev.  Henry  Lansdell,  whoso  journey  in  Northern 
Russia  was  last  year  narrated  in  our  pages,  has  returned 
from  a  most  enterprising  journey  through  Siberia.  Having 
obtained  at  St.  Petersburg  full  permission  to  distribute  Bible 
apd  tracts,  he  set  off  with  3,000  portions  of  Scripture  in 
Russ,  accompanied  by  a  young  man  who  acted  as  interpreter. 
Entering  Siberia  at  Jekaterinburg,  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Urals,  he  proceeded  right  through  the  country  until  he  came 
out  upon  the  Japanese  Sea.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Bible 
Society  Committee  he  had  the  satisfaetion  of  rcportitig  that  ho 
believed  a  supply  of  books  and  tracts  had  been  made  to  every 
boq>ital  aud  prison  in  the  whole  of  Siberia. 
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Fob  some  time  in  the  UDited  States,  it  appears  that  the  most 
Bucoessfal  advocates  of  temperance  reformation  have  been  those 
who  have  based  their  appeals  upon  the  gospel,  and  have  conducted 
their  mission  upon  religious  principles.  A  New  York  journal 
gives  a  deeply  interesting  account  of  the  work  of  one  of  these 
temperance  missionaries.  It  says :  ^  About  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  Mr.  G.  W.  Sawyer  began  a  series  of  evangelistic  temperance 
meetings  at  Cooper  Union.  He  has  remain^  at  his  post  ever 
since,  having  been  absent  from  it  but  three  meetings  in  the 
eighteen  months.  His  duties  have  borne  heavily  upon  him, 
for  his  relationship  to  the  converts  has  been  that  of  a  father  to 
a  family  of  children;  but  still  his  zeal  has  been  unflagging; 
until  now  he  has  built  up  a  band  of  Christian  workers  num- 
bering about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  has  recorded  in  all 
over  four  hundred  sound  conversions.  Twenty-two  families 
that  had  long  been  rent  asunder  by  drink  and  sin,  have  been 
joyfully  reunited.  The  indirect  influence  of  the  meetings, 
however,  is  beyond  all  cslculation.  Letters  are  daily  being 
received  from  all  parts  of  the  country  from  those  who  have  here 
been  converted,  and  have  carried  the  glad  tidings  to  other  and 
remote  places.  Many  of  ihe  writers  are  unknown  to  Mr. 
Sawyer  and  his  fellow-labourers.  A  prominent  merchant  of  Mobile 
was  stopping  for  a  few  days  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  Out 
of  curiosity  he  attended  one  of  the  meetings,  and  was  converted. 
A  young  lady  was  attending  school  in  this  city,  and  entered 
one  of  the  services.  Being  deeply  impressed  by  what  she  heard 
she  asked  for  advice  and  counsel,  which  resulted  in  her 
conversion.  She  is  now  an  earnest  worker,  and  writes  from  her 
home  in  a  neighbouring  city  to  ask  if  Mr.  Sawyer  cannot  come 
and  labour  there.  An  influential  business  man  from  the 
northern  part  of  this  state  attended  the  meetinss*  but  left  the 
city  before  he  was  quite  sure  that  he  had  obtained  full  salvation. 
He  now  writes  that  he  is  preaching  the  gospel  to  his  fellows, 
and  endeavouring  to  lead  them  into  the  way  that  he  has  found. 
Instances  like  these  might  be  multiplied  almost  endlessly." 

In  the  settlement  of  aflairs  in  South  Africa,  much  dissatisfied!- 
tion  was  expressed  at  home  by  some  of  the  friends  of  missions 
that  the  native  obie&  were  allowed  full  power  to  exclude  from 
the  territories  made  over  to  them  by  the  British  Government 
all  Christian  missionaries.  It  was  alleged  that  the  principal 
chief,  a  man  of  partly  European  descent,  John  Dunn,  had 
resolved  to  exercise  the  power  thus  conferred  upon  him.  Chief 
Dunn,  however,  is  now  understood  to  have  stated  that  the  way 
had  been  opened  once  again  for  mission  work  in  his  territory, 
and  that  most  of  the  missionaries  had  taken  advantage  of  his 
permission.  Such  is  the  statement  of  a  Natal  journal,  which, 
after  referring  to  affairs  in  Zululand,  says :  "  We  hear  that  the 
missionaries  in  other  districts  have  had  a  warm  welcome  back, 
and  the  Zulus  would  no  doubt  be  glad  to  see  white  men  settled 
among  them.  This,  however,  having  been  forbidden,  our  Natal 
natives  are  said  to  be  crossing  the  boimdary  in  considerable 
numbers,  tempted  by  the  absence  of  taxation  and  the  £EUsilities 
finr  marriage." 

Fob  the  past  two  and  a  half  years,  the  Bev.  J.  Inglis,  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  Mission  to  the  New  Hebrides,  has  been 
in  this  country  carrying  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
the  language  of  those  remote  islanders,  through  the  press,  the 
New  Testament  having  been  printed  previously.  Mr.  Inglis 
brought  over  with  him  contributions  raised  by  the  natives  of 
the  small  island,  sufficient  to  pay  the  whole  bill  for  printing. 
He  expresses  a  just  pride  in  the  reflection  that  the  people  of 
Aneityum  should  have  paid  in  full  for  every  copy  of  the 
Scriptures  they  have  received. 

At  a  recent  sitting  of  the  Court  of  Arches  letters  of  request 
were  presented  from  the  Bishop  of  London  for  the  institution  of 
a  new  suit  against  the  Bev.  A.  H.  Maokonochie,  as  incumbent 
and  perpetual  curate  of  St.  Alban's,  Holbom,  for  continuing 
rituahstio  practices  in  the  Conmiunion  Service,  after  the 
monition  issued  against  him  to  desist,  and  notwithstanding  his 
suspension  for  three  years,  the  object  being,  if  he  persisted  in 
his  contumacy,  to  deprive  him  of  his  benefice.  After  hearing 
the  letters  of  re<juest  read,  and  eliciting  the  fact  from  the  learned 
counsel  the  object  sought  by  the  new  suit,  Lord  Penzance 
granted  a  dtation  to  issue  to  Mr.  Mackonoohie.  This  has  been 
accordingly  served  upon  him. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Go»pel,  the  Bishop  of  London  in  the  chair,  the  Secretary  moved, 
on  behalf  of  the  Standing  Committee,  the  following  resolution : 
'*  Whereas  it  has  been  alleged  that  a  person  in  hdy  orders  has 
recently  gone  out  from  England  with  the  intention  of  acting 
ministerially  under  the  authority  of  Dr.  Colenso,  as  Bishop 


within  the  colony  of  Natal,  and  has  publicly  made  a  statement 
as  to  the  sanction  given  to  such  intention,  tlie  society  berebj 
solemnly  reaffirms  the  several  resolutions  by  which  it  ceased 
to  recognise  the  episcopal  authority  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Colenso,  and 
records  its  firm  determination  to  uphold  and  maintain,  as  &r  as 
lies  in  its  power,  the  sole  episcopal  authority  of  Bishop  Macrorie 
withiu  the  colonv  of  Natal  as  committed  to  him  by  the  Chudi 
in  South  Africa.**  The  *' person"  referred  to  in  this  resolation 
was  the  Bev.  Mr.  CoUey,  who  left  England  a  few  months  ago, 
and  is  now  acting  as  dean  and  archdeacon  under  Bishop 
Colenso.  The  *< sanction''  mentioned,  as  alleged  (unwarrsat- 
ablv,  however)  by  him  is  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  Bishops  of  Exeter  and  Worcester.  The  Bev.  Berdmore 
Compton  moved  an  amendment.  Archdeacon  Denisoa  had 
given  a  notice  of  motion  practically  amounting  to  a  censoze  on 
the  Archbishop  and  two  Bishops  named.  He  was,  however, 
absent  from  illness,  and  it  was  not  moved.  A  long  debate  en- 
sued on  the  rival  merits  of  the  resolution  of  the  oommittee  and 
that  of  Mr.  Compton,  the  latter  of  which  recapitulated  the 
various  steps  taken  by  the  South  African  Church  in  the  matter. 
The  Dean  of  Westminster  spoke,  amidst  frequent  uiterrupttoofl, 
in  favour  of  Bishop  Colenso.  At  length,  the  amendment  was 
rejected  by  107  to  106,  and  the  original  resolutiou  was  carried. 

The  meeting  of  Evangelical  clergy,  which  takes  place  at  the 
commencement  of  each  year  in  Islington,  was  held  in  the  month 
of  January  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Bev.  Prebendary  Wilson,  Yicar  of  Islington.  The  attendance, 
amounting  to  between  300  and  400,  included  Bishops  Peny, 
Byan,  and  Biley.  and  a  large  number  of  the  Evangdical  body. 
The  subject  at  tne  morning  sitting  was  introduced  in  an  able 
paper  by  the  Bev.  John  Bichardson,  being  *'  What  are  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  Evangelical  Churchmanship  viewed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  present  times  ?"  The  selected  eneakers  were  the  Bev. 
F.  F.  Goe  and  Canon  Hoare,  and  a  general  discussion  followed. 
At  the  afternoon  sitting  the  subject  was  **  The  Observance  of 
the  Lord's  Day,*'  Canon  Kyle  being  the  introducer,  and  Bishop 
Biley,  of  Mexico,  and  the  Bev.  John  Gritton,  the  selected 
speakers.  In  the  general  discussion  which  followed,  the 
meeting  was  addressed  by  Bishop  Perry,  the  Bev.  Joseph 
Bardsley,  and*the  Bev.  Prebendary  Cadman. 

A  MEETiNa  for  thanksgiving  and  prayer,  in  connection  with 
the  Irish  Church  Missions  to  Boman  Catholics,  wss  held  lately 
at  the  Church  Boom,  Clifton.  The  Bev.  T.  H  Clark,  the 
Honorary  Clerical  Secretary,  referring  in  the  course  (k  his 
speech  to  the  sufierings  of  the  people  in  Ireland,  said  that 
most  of  them  would  probably  desire  to  give  to  the  general  flmd 
for  the  relief  of  Irish  distress,  but  he  thought  they  might 
also  like  to  send  a  special  contribution  to  be  applied  to  the 
relief  of  Protestants.  Canon  Cory,  to  whom  he  wrote,  r^ed 
that  it  would  be  kind  in  the  extreme  to  have  a  fund  for  the 
poor  Protestants  in  Connemara.  He  feaied  they  would  othe^ 
wise  be  swamped,  and  the  money  given  to  the  priests  used  as  a 
means  for  their  extinction.  Any  contributions  from  readen  of 
the  '*  Sunday  at  Home  "  will  be  well  dispensed,  if  sent  to  the 
Bev.  Canon  Cory,  Clifden,  Galway. 

CoNSTDERiNa  the  depression  of  the  times,  the  progress  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Thanksgiving  Fund  is  remar^ible.  The 
total  amount  promised  is  230,000Z.  A  very  large  amount  has 
already  been  paid  and  applied  in  liquidation  of  the  debts  on  the 
various  Connexional  funds,  and  the  Executive  Committee  are 
anxious  that  the  promises  should  be  paid  as  soon  as  possible,  in 
order  that  the  debts  may  be  all  deared  off,  and  leave  ami^ 
funds  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  the  new  coUege  near 
Birminghaim.  A  very  large  amount  of  extansion  at  home  and 
abroad  is  aimed  at  by  the  Thanksgiving  Fund.  Home  and 
foreign  missions,  extension  of  Methodism,  middle-class  educa- 
tion, and  many  other  parts  of  Wesleyan  Church  work  will  be 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  fund  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
years.  Sevend  central  district  meetings  have  yet  to  be 
held. 

The  specimens  of  Afghan  poetry  given  in  an  article  in  the 
**  Sunday  at  Home  "  for  last  November,  were  from  Major  Baverty's 
'  Selections  from  the  Poetry  of  the  Afghans,'  published  by 
Williams  and  Norgate.  The  artide  having  reached  us  from 
Peshiwar,  we  received  it  without  being  aware  of  the  extent  of 
the  writer's  indebtedness  to  Major  Baverty,  whose  translations 
were  made  from  the  original  Pushto  manuscripts,  and  whosu 
book  opened  up  a  new  field  of  literature  to  the  scholars  of  the 
West  Of  his  work  we  intend  to  give  fuller  notice,  but  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  supply  the  omission  in  the  article 
referred  to.  ^^  j 
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O  DAY  MOST  CALM,   MOST  BRIGHT!   .    •    • 

Thb  wb«c  WEKt  DAKK  BUT  FOR  THY  iaght. —Hfrbert. 


MARIS  AND  HER  GUIDR. 


THE  YOUNG  BEFDGEE. 

BT  ANNE  BEALE. 
CHAPTER   1. — FROM   LONDON   BRIDGE  TO  SOHO. 

"COHO!  Soho!    De  grfice,  montrez-raoi  Soho!" 

^     ("  Be  BO  kind  as  to  direct  me  to  Soho ! ") 

Such  were  the  entreating  words  of  a  young  girl 

"who  had  just  landed  at  London  Bridge  from  France, 

in  the  antumn  of  the  year  1870.     She  knew  no  one, 

Ho.  1353.~AraiL  3. 18S0. 


she  could  not  speak  English,  and  she  was,  literally, 
alone  in  London.  It  was  the  time  of  the  Franco- 
German  war,  and  crowds  of  refugees  were  con- 
tinually inundating  the  Eoglish  ports,  so  a  foreigner 
more  or  less  attracted  little  attention.  Her  name 
was  Marie  Altmann  ;  she  was  about  thirteen  years 
of  age,  and  she  had  jfound  her  way  from  France  to 
England  in  eearch  of  her  parents,  who  had,  she 
believed,  fled  from  Paris  for  their  lives,  while  she 
waQ  in  ^  boarding-sghoo^  in  th^  provinces. 

Os^K 
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Young,  pretty,  a  foreigner,  and  alone  on  London 
Bridge  I  Happily,  she  did  not  realize  what  this 
meant;  she  only  knew  that  she  was  in  free  and 
happy  England,  whither,  she  had  been  told,  her' 
parents  had  gone  before  her,  and  she  had  no  donbt 
of  finding  them.  Still,  as  she  stood  on  the  huge 
bridge  amongst  the  ever-«hifting,  jostling,  selfish 
crowds  that  passed  her  by  at  every  second,  she 
could  but  feel  bewildered  and  alarmed ;  and  when 
she  found  that  her  password  "Soho!  Soho!"  was 
unheeded,  and  she  herself  only  a  unit  in  the  multi- 
tudes around  her,  her  brave  heart  naturally  sank. 
Her  father  was  of  German  parentage,  though  he 
had  lived  in  Paris  from  infancy  (one  of  the  "  fils  des 
etrangers,"  as  they  were  called) ;  her  mother  was  a 
Frenchwoman  ;  she  was,  herself,  altogether  French, 
born  and  bred  in  Paris,  so  she  scarcely  understood 
why  her  parents  should  have  been  compelled  to 
leave  what  they  looked  upon  as  their  native  country. 
But  she  had  been  informed  by  her  governess  tluit 
all  the  Grermans  had  received  notice  to  quit  Paris 
or  risk  the  consequences,  and  that  her  parents  had 
leffc  for  England.  So  she  had  escaped  from  school, 
in  the  general  panic,  to  follow  them.  She  had 
heard  and  read  that  the  French  congregated  in 
Soho,  and  her  one  idea  was,  that  she  should  find 
them  there;  and  this  was  why  she  repeated  the 
word  to  the  busy,  hasting,  pre-occupied  throngs 
that  hustled  her  as  they  passed  her  by  unheeded. 

She  was  sick  and  giddy  from  the  effects  of  her 
voyage  and  long  abstinence,  and  as  she  gazed  at 
the  scene  before  her,  she  felt  as  if  she  must  fall. 
She  crept  along  the  parapet  to  one  of  the  abutments, 
and  seated  herself  on  the  stone  bench  that  sur- 
rounded it.  Curled  up  in  one  comer,  she  tried  to 
reflect  on  what  she  had  so  rashly  done,  and  what 
she  was  now  to  do.  But  she  found  reflection  almost 
impossible,  for  in  spite  of  her  trouble,  her  eyes 
followed  the  incessant  stream  of  monster  vans, 
waggons,  carts,  barrows,  cabs  and  horses  that 
poured  in  monotonous  succession  over  the  broad 
causeway;  and  the  influx  and  reflux  of  the  thou- 
sands of  foot-passengers  that  appeared  to  rush  past 
her  like  torrents.  Then  beneath  and  around  her 
were  the  Thames  and  London,  of  which  she  knew 
nothing,  but  that  the  one  wa3  the  chief  river,  the 
other  the  capital  city  of  England.  She  gazed  from 
the  forest  of  masts  to  the  wilderness  of  houses,  and 
her  young  heart  sank  within  her. 

"  Why  did  I  leave  my  pensionnat  ?  "  she  thought. 
**  But  every  one  was  in  terror.  Yet  mamma  is  French, 
and  why  did  she  flee?  Perhaps  she  still  remains 
in  Paris.  Perhaps  she  waits  for  me.  What  if 
papa  was  taken  prisoner  ?  Oh  I  the  cruel  war !  the 
cruel  war  I     Soho !  monsieur,  Soho  I " 

These  last  words  were  addressed  to  a  young  man 
who  had  seated  himself  near  her,  and  put  some 
questions  to  her  in  English.  She  glanced  at  him 
from  beneath  her  pretty  hat,  and  either  her  words 
or  the  half-frightened,  half-naive  expression  of  her 
dark  eyes,  made  him  smile. 

"  Soho  is  miles  away,"  he  said,  pointing  towards  the 
city.     "  Come  with  me,  and  I  will  take  you  there." 

Fortunately  she  did  not  imderstand  his  words,  and 
his  sinister  looks  displeased  her.  She  got  up  and 
hurried  from  the  place. 

**  Where  are  you  going  so  fast?"  were  the  next 
words  that  greeted  her,  while  she  was  arrested  by  a 
hand  on  her  shoulder. 


**  Soho,  monsieur ! "  she  cried,  and  found  that  her 
interlocutor  was  a  policeman. 

She  had  a  child's  terror  of  the  police,  and  strove 
to  escape;  but  he  held  her  fast.  He  took  her  for 
one  of  the  juvenile  pickpockets  to  be  found  in  most 
great  London  thoroughfares.  He  had,  indeed,  been 
watching  her,  and  seeing  her  pursued,  had  stopped 
her. 

*'  What  have  you  in  your  hand,  and  bag  ?  "  he  asked 
severely,  but  not  understanding  him,  she  could  not 
reply. 

She  spoke  to  him,  however,  rapidly  in  French,  and 
he  led  her  over  the  bridge  thi-ough  the  crowds  to  a 
comparatively  quiet  spot  at  the  entrance.  Here  ho 
toudied  her  clasped  hand,  and  she  opened  it  in  terror, 
for  it  contained  a  franc,  the  only  money  she  now 
possessed.  She  had  spent  all  she  had  besides  in  her 
railway  and  steam-packet  tickets.  The  young  man 
who  had  spoken  to  her  had  disappeared,  and  the 
policeman  knew  that  his  suspicions  were  unfounded, 
BO  he  bethought  himself  of  what  to  do  with  Marie. 

There  are  no  kinder  men  living  than  the  London 
police,  abuse  them  as  we  may,  and  he  heartOy  pitied 
the  young  foreigner  whose  language  he  did  not 
understand.  But  he  dared  not  go  off  his  beat,  so  he 
beckoned  to  another  policeman,  who  joined  him. 

Meanwhile,  the  terrified  child  stood  trembling 
before  them,  now,  with  eloquent  tongue  and  natural 
action  pouring  forth  her  story,  in  which  her  pass- 
word often  occurred,  anon,  in  frightened  quietude, 
wondering  if  they  would  carry  her  to  prison. 

"They  said  these  English  gave  the  strangers 
welcoming,  but  oh,  they  are  hard — ^hard,"  she 
thought.  "  Have  they  thus  received  my  dear  ^papa, 
my  tender  mamma  ?  " 

While  she  was  thus  meditating,  she  was  handed 
over  to  the  second  policeman,  upon  which  she  was 
overcome  with  fear.  She  fell  on  her  knees,  clasped 
her  hands,  and  uttered  a  passionate  remonstrance  in 
French. 

He  took  her  gently  but  firmly  by  the  arm,  raised 
her,  and  led  her,  trembling,  up  crowded  King  William 
Street,  to  a  shop  on  the  light  of  the  colossal  statue 
of  that  monarch.  Pointing  to  the  window,  he 
showed  her  the  words,  in  largo  letters,  '*  Ici  Ton  parle 
fran9ais  '*  ("  Here  they  speak  French  "),  at  sight  of 
which  she  nearly  clasped  him  in  her  arms  with 
delight,  exclaiming,  in  French,  "  Now  I  shall  find 
them.  Now  they  will  direct  mo  to  Soho.  A  thou- 
sand thanks,  monsieur ;  a  thousand  thanks." 

Still  holding  her  by  the  arm,  the  imperturbable 
policeman  took  her  into  the  shop,  which  happened 
to  be  a  draper's,  in  which  a  small  army  of  young 
women  seemed,  to  Marie's  anxious  eyes,  to  be  busily 
engaged. 

"  You  speak  French  here,  sir,"  said  the  policeman 
to  the  very  gracious  and  polite  shop- walker.  "  Here 
is  a  French  girl ;  just  landed,  I  should  think.  1  can 
make  nothing  of  her.  Will  you  let  her  speak  to 
somebody  who  can  understand  her?" 

"  Our  young  French  lady's  whole  time  is  taken 
up  talking  to  the  refugees,"  replied  the  puzzled  man, 
glancing  at  Marie's  tearful,  lai^e  black  eyes. 
"  London  will  be  fuller  than  ever  of  foi-eigners 
eating  us  out  of  house  and  home;  and  there  are 
already  Germans  and  French  enough  to  people 
Paris  and  Hamburg.  Why  can't  they  stop  at 
home  and  eat  one  another?" 

"  Can't  say,  sir.     I  wish  they  would,"  returned 
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the  policeman.  '*  We  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
*em.  But  we  mnstn't  let  'em  stop  np  the  thorongh- 
fares;  and  they  don't  know  what  we  mean  when 
we  tell  *em  to  •  move  on.' " 

While  this  was  passing,  Marie  was  easting  ap- 
pealing glances  from  one  to  the  other,  her  lips, 
usually  apart  for  laughter  and  chatter,  were  firnilj 
vjoeed,  as  if  she  knew  that  speeoh  were  vain ;  and 
her  generally  rosy  cheeks  were  white  with  anxiety. 
Seeing  the  shop-walker  go  down  the  long  shop  and 
disappear,  she  clxmg  to  the  policeman,  who  patted 
her  shoulder  encouragingly,  and  said  to  the  young 
men  and  women  as  well  as  the  custoziiers,  who  were 
looking  on  enquiringly,  "All  right.  Only  a 
foreigner." 

**A  votre  service,  mademoiselle,"  suddenly  fell 
on  Marie's  ear,  as  she  hung  her  head  and  drooped 
Ler  eyes  beneath  so  many  strange  faoes. 

The  words  were  magical.  She  started,  and  looked 
np.  A  young  girl,  only  a  few  years  her  senior,  stood 
before  her.  She  was  dressed  in  black,  and  her  dark 
Lair  was  thrown  off  her  pale  face  in  the  easy  fashion 
of  her  country  ivcnuen. 

"You  are  French !"  cried  Marie,  and  threw  herself 
into  the  arms  of  one,  who,  though  personally  a 
stranger,  was  yet  a  compatriot. 

The  scene  was  so  affecting  that  the  kind-hearted 
Bpectators  were  moved.  However,  business  must 
go  on  even  if  death  be  in  its  midst,  and  a  young 
man  from  behind  a  desk  came  forward  and  said  so 
in  a  few  words  of  incomprehensible  French.  At  the 
same  time  he  beckoned  the  policeman  and  the  two 
girls  into  an  office  at  the  back  of  the  said  desk, 
where  they  were  unobserved. 

Here  Marie  told  her  tale,  and  entreated  to  be 
taken  to  Soho,  where  she  knew  her  parents  were. 
Her  new  friend  spoke  about  as  much  English  as  the 
young  clerk  French ;  but  they  managed  to  make  the 
policeman  understand  between  them. 

*'  My  mother  and  my  grandmother,  and  our  dear 
Lisette,  they  lodge  in  Soho,  and  I  return  there  after 
eight.  Our  name  is  Le  Beau.  We  are  many 
months  in  England.  I  am  Ad^le  Le  Beau,  and  am 
only  just  placed  here,"  said  the  young  shop-girl 
rapidly  to  Marie.  "We  die  of  hunger  ourselves, 
sometimes,  but  we  help  our  compatriots ;  and  the 
good  English  help  and  shelter  us  all — God  bless 
them!  There  are  yet  three  hours  before  I  leave 
this,  or  you  oould  accompany  me  to  Soho." 

*'  Tell  them  to  direct  me  there,  and  I  shall  find  my 
way,"  said  Marie,  enthusiastically.  *'I  have  no 
fear  if  I  can  readh  Soho." 

"I  will  put  her  in  the  way,"  said  the  young  clerk 
from  his  desk,  whence  his  attention  was  attracted 
^m  the  voluminous  ledger  and  lines  of  figures 
before  him,  to  what  was  passing  behind. 

"Then  I  give  her  our  address,"  returned  AdMe. 
Then  to  Marie:    "Monsieur  will  point  the  way; 

my  mother  will  help  you  to  find  your  parents * 

"  Mamselle  Le  Beau !  Mamselle  wanted  at  once," 
came  from  the  shop. 

"At  the  instant.  Here,  monsieur,"  cried  AdMe, 
who  lived  in  constant  dread  of  not  being  able  to 
keep  her  situation. 

"  Tell  me  the  address.  I  will  write  it,"  said  the 
clerk. 

"Nmn^ro  3,  Dan6mark  Street,  Soho,"  replied 
Adile.  "Tell  my  mother  that  I  send  you,"  she 
continued  to  Marie.    "  I  would  keep  you  here  but 


we  incommode  the  customers.  Three,  Dan^mark 
Street,  Soho."  Then  the  two  girls  embraced  as  if 
they  had  been  long  acquainted,  and  Adhlo  hurried 
back  to  her  work. 

Both  the  policeman  and  clerk  imagined  that 
Marie  had  found  an  old  friend,  and  felt  satisfied 
about  her.  The  latter  wrote,  in  fine,  round,  clerkly 
hand,  as  follows :  "  Madame  Le  Beau,  3,  Denmark 
Street,  Soho.  A116  par  Mansion  House,  Poultry, 
Oheapside,  Newgate  Street,  Holbom,  Oxford  Street, 
Soho  Square ;  draw  " — ^by  which  last  word  he  meant 
"  droit,    straight. 

If  the  worthy  clerk,  nephew  of  the  head  of  the 
house,  spoke  French  ill,  he  wrote  it  worse,  and  when 
he  put  his  directions  into  Marie's  hands,  she  was  as 
much  bewildered  as  ever.  But  her  elastic  nature 
waa  at  rebound,  and  she  uttered  a  hundred  thanks 
in  a  breath,  courtseyed  to  her  new  friends,  and  was 
about  to  hasten  away  when  the  policeman  once  more 
detained  her. 

"  I  will  see  her  past  the  Mansion  House,"  he  said. 
"  Tell  her  to  ask  her  way  of  the  poHoe." 

"  Demaudez — ha — demandez  le  way,  des  poUisses 
hommes,"  stammered  the  clerk. 

"  He  bids  me  avoid  the  polissons  (rogues),"  thought 
Marie,  and  vehemently  promised  so  to  do. 

**  Give  her  something  to  eat,"  continued  the  clerk 
to  the  policeman,  offering  sixpence. 

"Give  her  the  money  yourself,  sir,"  was  the 
reply,  and  Marie  again  uttered  thanks  for  what  she 
considered  half  a  franc. 

Then  the  policeman  led  her  quickly  through  the 
shop,  followed  by  the  wondering  glances  of  all  its 
inmates,  and  hurried  her  on  untU  they  reached  a 
pastry-cook's.  Here  he  bade  the  waitress  give  her 
a  bun,  and  Marie  exchanged  her  silver  for  pence 
which  she  did  not  understand ;  after  which  she  was 
taken,  bun  in  hand,  safely  across  the  crowded 
thoroughfares  round  about  the  Mansion  House,  and 
finally  landed  in  Oheapside.  Astonished  at  all  she 
saw,  so  different  from  !raris,  her  thoughts  were  with-* 
drawn  from  herself  to  her  surroundings,  and  she 
found  herself  wondering  that  there  were  so  many 
people  in  the  whole  world  as  she  had  seen  since  she 
landed  at  London  Bridge.     She  was  recalled  to  her 

Eosition  by  being  brought  to  a  standstill,  and  having 
er  paper  of  directions  taken  from  her  hand  by  thu 
policeman.  He  showed  her  the  word  "Holborn/* 
pointed  forward,  returned  her  the  paper,  and  left 
her.  She  was  again  alone.  "  But  I  know  where  to 
go,"  she  thought,  putting  the  untasfed  bun  into  her 
bag,  and  the  pence  into  her  pooket,  and  walking 
steadily  onwards. 

By  the  time  she  reached  the  terrible  walls  of  the 
prison  at  the  end  of  Kewgate  Street,  it  was  beginning 
to  grow  dusk^  and  she  was  uncertain  about  the  wide 
crossing  at  that  point.  But  she  had  acquired  con- 
fidence in  the  power  of  the  police,  so  she  boldly  held 
her  paper  before  one  of  those  stalwart  sons  of  Jantis, 
and  he  conducted  her  over  the  crossing. 

"  Pass  the  Viaduct  yonder ;  up  Holbom  and 
Oxford  Street.  Ask  again  for  Soho  Square,"  be 
said,  pointing  straight  on.  Marie  shook  her  head, 
but  her  mute  language  was  unavailing,  for  he  was 
gone.  She  followed  the  direction  of  his  finger,  how- 
ever, and  managed  to  cross  the  Viaduct ;  but  Holbom 
Oirous,  with  its  divergent  streets,  puzzled  her  again. 
As  she  was  gazing  about  her,  a  creature  such  as  she 
had  never  seen  stood  before  he;^  bowing  and  gestp 
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oulating,  and  pointing  to  the  opposite  Bide,  with  the 
words,  "  Take  you  across,  my  lady."  It  was  a  small, 
unkempt,  barefooted  imp  of  a  juvenile  crossing- 
sweeper,  who  held  a  broom  in  one  hand  and  a  lock 
of  straggling  hair  in  the  oUier.  Marie  could  not 
help  laughing  at  his  gestures  and  queer  little  face, 
which  caused  liim  to  throw  a  somersault  for  her 
amusement,  and  then,  with  a  broad  grin,  and  a 
''  Give  us  a  copper,  miss/'  to  make  a  backward 
movement  towards  the  opposite  side.  "  Soho  I  Soho !" 
cried  Marie. 

"Take  you  there  for — let's  see — one,  two,  three 
pence,"  he  replied,  meditatively,  checking  off  the 
numbers  on  three  of  his  fingers  as  he  spoke,  then 
pointing  his  right  thumb  over  his  left  shoulder  with 
a  knowing  wink. 

Marie  had  stepped  off  the  pavement  in  her  eager- 
ness to  understand  him,  just  as  a  number  of  vehicles 
were  rounding  the  comer,  and  were  compelled  to 
pull  up  suddenly  on  account  of  a  block  somewhere 
or  other.  She  missed  her  footing,  and  would  have 
fallen,  and  probably  been  in  danger  from  the  wheels, 
but  for  the  timely  aid  of  the  city  arab  who  was 
about  to  conduct  her  to  Soho. 

•*  Take  care !  Take  care  ! "  he  exclaimed,  narrowly 
escaping  himself,  and  dragging  Marie  back  to  the 
pavement.  *']S'ow  I  shall  charge  a  tanner  for 
Soho." 

He  held  out  one  hand  to  her,  and  pointing  with 
his  broom  in  the  direction  of  the  central  lamp-post, 
gave  a  cunning  wink,  as  much  as  to  say  that  he 
knew  all  about  it.  She,  hearing  her  password,  put 
her  hand  oonfidingly  in  his  black  little  palm,  and 
gave  herself  up  to  his  guidance.  But  her  terror 
was  great,  as  he  dodged  in  and  out  of  the  block  of 
omnibuses,  cabs,  and  waggons,  until  be  landed  in 
the  centre  of  Holbom  Oircu&;  and  it  increased 
when  the  vehicles  began  to  move,  and  he  signed  to 
her,  with  marvellous  gestures,  to  follow  him  through 
the  mass.  She  was  courageous  and  quick,  however, 
and  obeyed,  not  considering  that  where  such  an  eel 
could  glide,  she  could  not.  Had  not  a  cabman 
pulled  up  short,  with  something  like  an  oath  at  the 
boy,  she  would  have  been  run  over ;  and  as  it  was, 
she  barely  escaped,  and  that  thanks  to  the  self-con- 
fidence of  her  conductor. 

"Swear  away,  guv'nor.  She  don't  hear.  She's 
deaf  and  dumb,"  he  cried,  which  caused  another  cab 
to  pull  up,  and  Marie  escaped.  "  They  all  stops  for 
the  plice  and  me,"  he  added  with  a  grin,  and 
preceded  the  girl  up  Holborn. 

As  his  bare  feet  pattered  over  the  pavement,  she 
had  scarcely  strength  to  follow.  Now  she  would 
lo^e  sight  of  him  among  the  crowds ;  anon  he  would 
reappear,  holding  up  his  bioom  as  if  it  were  a  signal- 
post.  The  lamps  were  alight  before  they  got  into 
Oxford  Street.  Still  Marie  had  perfect  faith  in  the 
boy,  for,  in  spite  of  his  odd  ways,  his  face  looked 
honest. 

It  was  late  when  they  reached  the  turning  into 
Soho  Square,  and  she  was  well-nigh  exhausted  by 
the  rapid  walk  and  long  fasting.  But  he  led  her 
triumphantly  into  the  square,  and,  stopping  under- 
neath the  first  lamppost,  pointed  with  his  broom  to 
the  words  "  Soho  Square,"  on  the  direction  board  at 
the  comer,  and  held  out  his  hand  for  his  reward, 
with  a  grimace  and  pull  of  the  forelock.  She  seized 
the  thin,  dirty  hand  in  her  gratitude,  and  kissed  it, 
which  caused  him  no  small  wonder  and  amusement. 


Then  she  emptied  her  pocket  of  the  fivepenoe,  and 
took  the  bun  from  her  bag,  wisely  retaining  her 
franc.  He  counted  the  money,  took  the  bun,  and 
threw  another  somersault  there  beneath  the  lamp- 
light. 

"  Eue  Danemark  ?  "  said  Marie,  questioningly, 

"  Never  heard  o'  the  gonleman.  Better  ask  in  a 
shop,"  replied  the  boy,  and  disappeared,  leaving 
Marie  once  more  alone. 

"  I  am  in  Soho  !  I  shall  find  my  parents.  I  shall 
meet  Adele  again,"  she  thought,  as  she  glanced  ronnd 
the  quiet  darksome  square. 

With  the  solemnity  of  night,  and  the  comparatiye 
repose,  came  the  recollection  of  One  whom  she  bad 
forgotten  in  the  light  and  bustle  of  the  day. 

"  I  have  not  said  my  prayers.  The  good  God  m\\ 
be  angry  with  me,"  she  refleoted,  for  her  ideas  of 
the  Supreme  Being  and  of  prayer  were  confused. 

She  repeated  rapidly  such  few  prayers  as  she  ha<l 
learnt,  then  found  herself  wondering  whether  they 
would  be  effectual  in  England  when  said  in  a  foreign 
tongue.  Her  notions  of  religion  were  but  crude; 
still,  as  she  looked  upwards,  and  saw  the  moon  right 
above  her  head,  she  suddenly  received  enlighten- 
ment, and  said  within  herself, 

"  The  good  God  and  his  dear  Son  are  everywhere. 
Bring  me  to  my  parents,  oh,  my  Lord." 

This  was,  perhaps,  the  first  spontaneous  prayer 
she  had  ever  uttered,  and  it  seemed  to  give  her 
strength  and  faith  in  a  guidance  unseen  but  sure. 

Some  one  stopped  near  her,  who  took  out  hJiA 
watch  to  ascertain  the  hour  by  the  lamplight.  She 
glanced  up  and  saw  a  gentleman  whose  face  looked 
kindly,  and  she  said  to  herself,  "  Perhaps  the  good 
God  has  sent  him  to  me  as  soon  as  I  asked." 

"  Bue  Danemark,  monsieur,"  she  exclaimed,  hold- 
ing the  clerk's  direction  paper  up  beneath  the 
watch. 

Ho  read  it,  and  spoke  to  her  in  French.  Although 
his  French  was  easy  and  fluent,  she  perceived  at 
once  that  he  was  not  her  countryman ;  still  she  was 
thankful  to  be  understood.  She  asked  him  to  direct 
her  to  the  address  written  on  the  paper,  and  in 
doing  so,  she  burst  into  tears.  Her  strength  was, 
indeed,  nearly  spent,  and  the  sound  of  the  familiar 
language  caused  her  to  break  down. 

"  Follow  me,  my  child,  and  I  will  conduct  you 
to  Denmark  Stieet,"  he  said  in  French.  •*  But  you 
must  make  haste,  for  I  have  an  appointment." 

She  summoned  her  scant  remaining  powers,  and 
walked  by  the  §tranger*6  side  through  several  dark, 
dreary,  and,  it  seemed  to  her,  poor  streets  and  courts. 
He  asked  her  history,  meanwhile,  but  she  had  no 
longer  strength  to  tell  it.  She  was,  besides, 
frightened  at  the  dreariness  and  loneliness  of  the 
district. 

"Have  no  fear,  my  child,"  he  said,  taking  her 
hand.  "I  know  Madame  Le  Beau,  and  we  shall 
soon  be  with  her.  Put  your  trust  in  your  Father 
in  Heaven ;  He  knows  your  grief,  whatever  it  i>, 
and  will  be  your  guardian  and  guide  if  you  ask 
Him." 

These  words  seemed  to  reassure  Marie,  though 
they  redoubled  her  tears.  She  could  not  speak,  and 
they  walked  on  in  silence. 

They  reached  Denmark  Street  at  last ;  a  retired, 
desolate-looking  corner  of  mighty  London,  that  might 
have  been  some  village  court  for  all  the  life  there 
was  there.  ^  j 
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"Here  we  are;  follow  ine  upstairs,"  said  the 
stranger,  openiDg  the  front  door  and  entering 
without  knocking. 

Marie  hesitated,  for  she  felt  doubtful  for  the  first 
time  of  submitting  thus  to  the  guidance  of  a 
gtranger;  and,  indeed^  the  wisdom  of  such  sub- 
mission was  more  than  doubtful,  in  such  a  huge 
wilderness  as  London,  where  "  If  good  abounds,  evil 
(loth  much  more  abound."  Besides,  the  stranger 
iiad  not,  like  the  crossing-sweeper,  shown  her  the 
name  of  the  street  as  they  entered  it.  He  seemed 
to  understand  her  hesitation,  smiled,  and  left  her 
for  a  moment  in  the  passage,  which  was  quite  dark 
kt  for  the  gleam  of  lamplight  that  crept  in.  She 
heard  him  pause  on  the  nrst  landing,  knock  at  a 
door,  and  say  cheerf  oily  in  French,  *'  I  have  brought 
yon  a  friend,  Madame  Le  Beau." 

"Ah;  but  it  is  you,  monsieur.  But  enter. 
Excuse  US,  for  we  are  in  deshabille.  We  wash," 
sonnded  in  Marie's  bewildered  ears  in  a  language 
that  she  not  only  recognised  as  her  own,  but  spoken 
Ij  a  Frenchwoman. 

Either  the  previous  fatigue  or  the  present  joy 
overpowered  her,  and  staggering  towards  the  un- 
cupeted  staircase,  she  fell  upon  the  steps,  and 
idinted. 

And  thus  she  was  found  by  her  guide  and  a 
woman  who  followed  him  downstairs  bearing  a 
candle.  They  raised  her,  and  saw  by  the  white  &ce 
that  she  was  insensible. 

"I  do  not  know  her.  I  never  saw  her  before," 
&iid  Madame  Le  Beau,  holding  the  light  before  the 
closed  eyes. 

"Another  refugee  from  the  war.  Poor  child; 
we  must  do  what  we  can  for  her.  You  cannot  turn 
ber  adrift,"  replied  the  gentleman,  picking  up 
Marie's  paper  of  directions  that  had  fallen  from  her 


" But  no, oertainl3%  Still  we  have  nothing:  and 
Adele  is  only  just  placed,  and  I  have  only  two 
lessons  of  music  the  week.  Ah  I  but  she  is  pretty, 
the  poor  child.     Bring  her  up,  monsieur." 

The  gentleman  took  Marie  in  his  arms,  and  carried 
her  Ti])6tairs  into  what,  at  fii-st  sight,  appeared  to  be 
an  empty  room.  But  it  was  not  quite  empty,  for 
an  old  woman  was  standing  by  an  elbow-chair,  that 
she  had  vacated,  near  a  grate  in  which  was  a  handful 
of  embers,  on  which  a  saucepan  made  believe  to 
loiL 

'•  She  will  recover  quicker  on  the  floor — a  thousand 
thanks,  madame,"  said  the  gentleman,  rejecting  the 
offered  chair.     **  A  little  water,  Madame  Le  Beau." 

He  laid  Marie  down  on  the  dr}'est  spot  he  could 
find,  for  some  sort  of  wash  had  been  in  progress, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  there  were  two  wash- 
hand  basins  full  of  8oax>-8uds  on  the  boards,  and  a 
variety  of  damp  garments  hung  on  cords  across  the 
room.  He  administered  the  water,  while  Madame 
Ia  Beau  unfastened  Marie's  hat-strings,  and  the 
old  woman  began  to  stir  the  pot  an  feu.  The  latter 
\?a8  Madame  Le  Beau's  mother,  and  she  soon  ladled 
from  her  saucepan  into  an  empty  jam-pot  some  of 
its  simmering  contents. 

*'She  is  cold  and  hungry;  this  will  be  better 
than  water,"  said  the  old  woman,  passing  her  sonpe 
maigre. 

So  it  was;  for  the  strong,  and  possibly  familiar 
ta«to  ;ind  smell  of  garlic,  revived  Marie.  She  opened 
her  eyes,  and  glanced  in  bewildered  astonishment 


round  the  room,  and  lastly  on  its  tenants.  Four 
bare  walls ;  clothed  on  Jines ;  Madame  Le  Beau  in  a 
loose  print  dressing-gown,  with  a  kind,  handsome 
face,  and  dishevelled,  wavy,  black  hair;  the  aged 
mother  with  her  head  enveloped  and  bound  with 
kerchiefs,  a  wooden  spoon  in  her  hand;  and  the 
good  gentleman  who  had  brought  her  there. 

"  She  recovers.  Thank  God  1"  cried  Madame  Le 
Beau. 

At  this  moment  something  stirred  in  the  farthest 
comer  of  the  room,  and  Marie's  eyes  were  riveted 
in  sudden  terror  on  some  creature  that  jumped  with 
one  bound  to  the  door,  stood  on  its  hind  legs,  and 
began,  so  it  seemed,  to  dance.  It  had  an  enormous 
tail,  and  was  magnified  before  her  dazed  vision  into 
some  abnormal  creature. 

''Ha!  but  it  is  our  AdMe.  Lisette  hears  her 
step  before  us,  because  we  are  occupied,"  exchiimed 
the  giandmother,  hastening  to  the  door. 

''Lisette I  You  have  still  your  cat?**  said  the 
gentleman. 

"  But  yes  I  She  is  our  second  child.  We  would 
not  part  with  her  for  a  thousand  pounds,"  returned 
Madame  Le  Beau. 

"  Lisette,  ma  petite  amie,  ma  ch^rie  I "  sounded 
on  Marie's  ear,  and  in  another  moment  Ad^le 
appeared.  "But  must  thou  always  have  the  first 
greeting;  and  wilt  thou  ever  dance?"  she  added, 
taking  the  paws  of  Marie's  b4te  noire,  which  was  a 
tortoiseshell  Angora  cat,  and  waltzing  with  it  into 
the  room.  "A  thousand  pardons.  Monsieur.  But 
what  is  it  ?  Ah,  my  child ;  thou  hast  found  us ! 
We  feared.  Monsieur  Merrio  and  I,  thou  wouldst 
be  lost." 

**  Ad^le  I  Is  it  thou  ?  AdMe  I"  whispered  Marie, 
and  rising  with  a  great  effort  she  once  more  threw 
her  arms  round  her  young  countrywoman,  who 
embraced  and  supported  her,  while  the  mother  and 
grandmother  shed  tears,  and  the  gentleman  crept 
away  to  keep  his  long-delayed  appointment. 


Mf^ 


^nbxBibh  §r05S* 


HE     sunshine    streaming    through     the 
pane 
Athwart    the   gloom    now  throws    a 
_^^  beam ; 

1^    And  o'er  this  light  and  mystic  chain 
*  A  myriad  atoms  dart  and  gleam. 

The  room  is  full  of  finest  dross, 

Though  pure  as  ether  seems  the  air; 

'Tis  only  when  the  sunbeams  cross 
We  see  the  dust-specks  dancing  there. 

Our  lives  are  liitle  eke  but  dross; 

And  yet  we  fondly  deem  them  free, 
Until,  with  dazzled  gaze,  we  cro:s 

Those  rays,  O  God,  that  fall  frwn  Thco. 
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"  Simon,  deepest  thon  V'—Mark  xiv.  87. 


IT  is  a  very  old  dmatiaii  tradition  that  this 
gOQpel  is  in  some  sense  the  Apostle  Peter's. 
There  are  not  many  features  in  the  gospel  itself 
which  can  be  relied  on  as  confirming  this  idea. 
Perhaps  one  such  may  be  found  in  this  plaintive 
remonstrance,  which  is  only  preserved  for  us  here. 
Matthew's  Gospel,  indeed,  tells  us  that  the  rebuke  was 
addressed  to  Peter,  but  blunts  the  sharp  point  of  it 
as  directed  to  him,  by  throwing  it  into  the  plural, 
as  if  spojcen  to  all  the  three  slumberers :  **  What,  could 
ye  not  watch  with  Me  one  hour  ? "  To  Matthew, 
the  speciality  of  the  words  was  unimportant,  but 
Peter  could  never  forget  how  the  Master  had  come 
out  from  the  shadow  of  the  olives  to  him  lying  there 
in  the  moonlight,  and  stood  before  him  worn  with 
His  solitary  agony,  and  in  a  voice  yet  tremulous  from 
His  awful  conflict,  had  said  to  him,  so  lately  loud 
in  his  professions  of  fidelity,  "  Sleepest  thou  f 

It  was  but  an  hour  or  two  since  he  had  been 
sapng,  and  meaning,  "  I  will  lay  down  my  life  for 
Thy  sake,**  and  this  was  what  all  that  fervour  had 
come  to.  No  wonder  if  there  is  almost  a  tone  of 
wonder  discernible  in  our  Lord's  word,  as  if  He  who 
"  mai-velled  at  the  unbelief  "  of  those  who  were  not 
His  followers,  marvelled  still  more  at  the  imperfect 
sympathy  of  those  who  were,  and  marvelled  most  of 
all  at  such  a  sudden  ebb  of  such  a  flood  of  devotion. 
Surprise  and  sorrow,  the  pain  of  a  loving  heart 
thrown  back  upon  itself,  the  sharp  pang  of  feeling 
how  much  less  one  is  loved  than  one  loves,  the 
pleading  with  His  forgetful  servant,  rebuke  with- 
out anger,  all  breathe  through  the  question,  so 
pathetic  in  its  simplicity,  so  powerful  to  bow  in 
contrition  by  reason  of  its  very  gentleness  and  self- 
restraint. 

The  record  of  this  Evangelist  proves  how  deep  it 
sank  into  the  impulsive  loving  heart  of  the  apostle, 
and  yet  the  denials  in  the  high  priest's  palace,  which 
followed  so  soon,  show  how  much  less  power  it  had 
on  him  on  the  day  when  it  was  spoken,  than  it  gained 
as  he  looked  back  on  it  through  the  long  vista  of 
years  that  had  passed,  when  he  told  the  story  to 
Mark. 

The  first  lesson,  to  be  gathered  from  these  words, 
is  drawn  from  the  name  by  which  our  Lord  here 
addresses  the  apostle,  "  Simoriy  sleepest  thou?" 

Now  the  usage  of  Mark's  gospel  in  reference  to 
this  apostle's  name  is  remarkably  uniform  and 
precise.  Both  his  names  occur  in  Mark's  catalogue 
of  the  apostles :  "  Simon  he  sumamed  Peter."  He  is 
never  called  by  both  again,  but  before  that  point  he 
is  always  Simon,  and  after  it,  he  is  always  Peter, 
except  in  this  verse.  The  other  evangelists  show 
similar  purpose,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  interchange 
of  the  names.  Luke,  for  instance,  always  calls  him 
Simon  up  to  the  same  point  as  Mark,  except  once 


where  be  uses  the  form  *<  Simon  Peter,"  and  there- 
after always  Peter,  except  in  Christ's  solemn  warning, 
**  Simon,  Simon,  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  yon/' 
and  in  the  report  of  the  tidings  that  met  thediscipleg 
on  their  return  from  Emmaus,  "The  Lord  hath 
appeared  to  Simon."  So  Matthew  calls  him  Simon 
in  the  story  of  the  first  miraculous  draught  of  fishes, 
and  in  the  catalogue  of  apostles,  and  afterwards 
uniformly  Peter,  except  in  Christ's  answer  to  the 
apostle's  great  confession,  where  He  names  him 
*'  Simon  Bar  Jona,"  in  order,  as  would  appear,  to 
bring  into  more  solemn  relief  the  significance 
of  the  immediately  following  words,  "Thou  art 
Peter."  Li  John's  Gospel,  again,  we  find  the  two 
forms  "  Simon  Peter  "  and  the  simple  "  Peter  "  used 
throughout  with  almost  equal  frequency,  while 
"  Simon  "  is  only  employed  at  the  very  beginning, 
and  in  the  heart-piercing  triple  question  at  the  end, 
"  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  Me?" 

The  conclusion  seems  a  fair  one  from  these  details 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  name  Simon  brings  into 
prominence  the  natural  unrenewed  humanity,  and 
the  name  Peter  suggests  the  apostolio  office,  the 
bold  confessor,  the  impulsive,  warm-hearted  lover 
and  follower  of  the  Loid.  And  it  is  worth  noticing 
that,  with  one  exception,  the  instances  in  which  he 
is  called  by  his  former  name,  after  his  designation 
to  the  apostolate,  occur  in  words  addressed  to  him  by 
our  Lord. 

He  had  given  the  name,  and  surely  his  withdrawal 
of  it  was  meant  to  be  significant  and  must  have 
struck  with  boding,  rebuking  emphasis  on  the  ear 
and  conscience  of  the  apostle.  "Simon,  Simon, 
Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you : "  "  Bemember  thy 
human  weakness,  and  in  the  sore  conflict  that  is 
before  thee,  trust  not  to  thine  own  power." — "  Simon, 
sleepest  thou  ?  "  "  Can  I  call  thee^Peter  now,  when 
thou  hast  not  cared  for  my  sorrow  enough  to  wake 
while  I  wrestled  ?  Isjthis  thy  fervid  love  ?  " — "  Simon, 
son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  Me?  "  " Thon  wast  Peter 
because  thou  didst  confess  Me ;  thou  hast  fallen  back 
to  thine  old  level  by  denying  Me.  It  is  not  enough 
that  in  secret  I  should  have  restored  thee  to  My 
love.  Here  before  thy  brethren  thon  must  win 
back  thy  forfeited  name  and  place  by  a  confession 
as  open  as  the  denial,  and  thrice  repeated  like  it. 
Once  thou  hast  answered,  but  still  thou  art '  Simon.' 
Twice  thou  hast  answered,  but  not  yet  can  I  call 
thee  '  Peter.'  Thrice  thou  hast  answered,  by  each 
effacing  a  former  denial,  and  now  I  ask  no  more. 
Take  back  thine  office;  henceforth  thon  shalt  be 
called  *  Cephas,'  as  before." 

And  so  it  was.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
in  Paul's  letters  "Peter  "  or  "  Cephas  "  entirely  oblite- 
rates "  Simon."  Only  for  ease  in  finding  him,  the  mes- 
sengers of  Cornelius  laje  to  ask  for  him  in  Joppa,  by 
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the  name  bj  which  he  would  be  known  outside  the 
church,  and  his  old  companion  James  begins  his 
speech  to  the  oonncil  at  Jerusalem,  by  referring  with 
approbation  to  what  /*  Simeon  "  had  said,  as  if  he 
liked  to  use  the  old  name,  that  brought  back 
memories  of  the  far-off  days  in  Galilee,  before  they 
had  known  the  Master. 

Very  touching,  too,  is  it  to  notice  how  the  apostle 
himself  while  using  the  name  by  which  he  was  best 
known  in  the  chxirch  in  the  introduction  to  his  first 
Epistle,  calls  himself  "  Simon  Peter  "  in  his  second, 
as  if  to  the  end  he  felt  that  the  old  nature  clung  to 
him,  and  was  not  yet,  "  so  long  as  he  was  in  this 
tahemaole,**  wholly  subdued  under  the  dominion  of 
the  better  self,  which  his  Master  had  breathed  into 
him. 

So  we  see  that  a  bit  of  biography  and  an  illustra- 
tion  of  a  large  truth  are  wrapped  up  for  us  in  so 
small  a  matter  as  the  apparently  fortuitous  use  of 
one  or  other  of  these  names.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
in  every  instance  where  either  of  them  occur,  we 
can  explain  their  occurrence  by  a  reference  to  this 
thought.  Bat  still  there  is  an  unmistakable  propriety 
in  eeveral  instances  in  the  employment  of  one  rather 
than  the  oth^r,  and  we  may  fairly  suggest  the  lesson 
as  put  here  in  a  picturesque  form,  which  Paul  gives 
us  in  definite  words,  *'  The  flesh  lusteth  against  the 
spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh."  The  better 
and  the  worser  nature  contend  in  all  Christian  souls, 
or,  as  our  Lord  says  with  such  mercifal  leniency  in 
this  very  context,  "  The  spirit  {is  willing,  but  the 
f  esh  is  weak."  However  real  and  deep  the  change 
which  pafises  over  us  when  "  Christ  is  formed  in  us," 
it  is  only  by  degrees  that  the  transformation  spreads 
through  our  being.  The  renewing  process  follows 
upon  the  bestowment  of  the  new  life,  and  works 
from  its  deep  inward  centre  outwards  and  upwards 
to  the  circumference  and  surface  of  our  being,  on 
condition  of  our  own  constant  diligence  and  conflict. 

True,  "  If  any  man  be  in  Ch^t,  he  is  a  new 
creature;"  but  also,  and  precisely  because  he  is, 
therefore  the  daily  and  hourly  exhortation  is,  **  Put 
on  the  new  man."  The  leaven  is  buried  in  the 
dough,  and  must  be  well  kneaded  up  with  it  if  the 
whde  is  to  be  leavened.  Peter  is  still  Simon,  and 
sometimes  seems  to  be  so  completely  Simon  that  he 
has  ceased  to  be  Peter.  He  continues  Simon  Peter 
to  his  own  consciousness  to  the  very  end,  however 
his  brethren  call  him.  The  struggle  between  the 
two  elements  in  his  nature  makes  the  undying 
interest  of  his  story,  and  brings  him  nearer  to  us 
than  any  of  the  others  are.  We,  too,  have  to  wage 
the  conflict  between  the  old  nature  and  the  new ;  for 
us,  too,  the  worse  part  seems  too  often  to  be  the 
stronger  if  not  the  only  part.  The  Master  has  often 
to  speak  to  us,  as  if  his  merciful  all-seeing  eye  could 
discern  in  us  nothing  of  our  better  selves  which  are 
Himself,  and  has  to  question  our  love.  We,  too, 
have  often  to  feel  how  little  those  who  think  best  of 
us  blow  what  we  are.  But  let  us  take  heart  and 
remember  that  from  every  fall  it  is  possible  to  rise 
hy  penitence  and  secret  converse  with  Him,  and  that 
if  only  we  remember  to  the  end  our  lingering  weak- 
ness, and  "  giving  all  diligence,"  cleave  to  Him,  "  an 
entrance  shall  be  ministered  unto  us  abundantly  into 
his  everlasting  kingdom." 

Wo  may  briefly  notice,  too,  some  other  lessons 
from  this  slumbenng  apostle. 

Let  us  learn,  for  instance,  to  distrust  our  own 


resolutions.  An  hour  or  two  at  the  most  had  passed 
since  the  eager  protestation,  '*  Though  all  sbonld 
deny  Thee,  yet  will  not  I.  I  will  lay  down  ray  life 
for  Thy  sake."  It  had  been  most  honestly  said,  at 
the  dictate  of  a  very  loving  heart,  which  in  its 
enthusiasm  was  over-estimating  its  own  power  of 
resistance,  and  taking  no  due  account  of  obstacles. 
The  very  utterance  of  the  rash  vow  made  him 
weaker,  for  some  of  his  force  was  expended  in  making 
it.  The  uncalculating  impulsive  nature  of  the  man 
makes  him  a  favourite  with  all  readers,  and  we 
sympathise  with  him,  as  a  true  brother,  when  we 
hear  him  blurting  out  his  big  words,  followed  so 
soon  by  such  a  contradiction  in  deeds.  He  is  the 
same  man  all  through  his  story,  always  ready  to 
push  himself  into  dangers,  always  full  of  rash  con- 
fidence, which  passes  at  once  into  abject  fear  when 
the  dangers  which  he  had  not  thought  about  appear. 

His  sleep  in  the  garden  following  close  on  his 
bold  words  in  the  upper  chamber,  are  just  like  his 
eager  wish  to  oome  to  Christ  on  the  water  followed 
by  his  terror.  He  wants  to  be  singled  out  from  the 
others ;  he  wants  to  be  beside  his  Master,  and  then 
as  soon  as  he  feels  a  dash  of  spray  on  his  cheek,  and 
the  heaving  of  that  uneasy  floor  beneath  him,  all  his 
confidence  collapses  and  he  shrieks  to  Christ  to  save 
him .  It  is  just  like  his  thrusting  himself  into  the  high 
priest's  palace — ^no  safe  place,  and  bad  company  for 
him  by  the  coal  fire — and  then  his  courage  oozing  out 
at  his  fingers'  ends  as  soon  as  a  maidservant's  sharp 
tongue  questioned  him.  It  is  just  like  his  hearty 
welcome  of  the  heathen  converts  at  Antioch,  and 
his  ready  breaking  through  Jewish  restrictions,  and 
then  his  shrinking  back  into  his  old  shell  again,  as 
soon  as  '*  certain  came  down  from  Jerusalem." 

And  in  it  all,  he  is  one  of  ourselves.  We  have  to 
learn  to  distrust  all  our  own  resolutions,  and  to  be 
chary  of  our  vows.  "  Better  is  it  that  thou  shouldest 
not  vow,  than  that  thou  shouldest  vow  and  not  pay." 
So,  aware  of  our  own  weakness,  and  the  flutterings 
of  our  own  hearts,  let  us  not  mortgage  the  future, 
nor  lightly  say  "  I  will " — ^but  rather  let  us  turn  our 
vows  into  prayers, 

"Nor  confidently  say, 
•  I  never  will  deny  Thee,  Lord  1  * 
But,  '  Grant  I  never  may.' " 

Let  us  note,  too,  the  slight  value  of  even  genuine 
emotion.  The  very  exhaustion  of  the  strained 
emotions  which  these  disciples  had  been  experi- 
encing had  sent  them  to  sleep.  Luke,  in  his 
physician-like  way,  tells  us  this,  when  he  says  that 
they  slept  for  sorrow.  We  all  know  how  some 
great  emotion  which  we  might  have  expected 
would  have  held  our  eyes  waking,  lulls  to  slumber. 
Men  sleep  soundly  on  the  night  before  their  execu- 
tion. A  widow  leaves  her  husband's  death-bed  as 
soon  as  he  has  passed  away,  and  sleeps  a  dreamless 
sleep  for  hours.  The  strong  current  of  emotion 
sweeps  through  us,  and  leaves  us  dry.  Sheer 
exhaustion  and  collapse  follow  its  intense  forms. 

And  even  in  its  milder,  nothing  takes  so  much 
out  of  a  man  as  emotion.  Eeaction  always  follows, 
and  people  are  in  some  degree  unfitted  for  sober 
work  by  it.  Peter,  for  example,  was  all  the  less 
ready  for  waking,  and  for  bold  confession,  because 
of  the  profound  emotions  which  had  agitated  him 
in  the  upper  chamber.  We  have,  therefore,  to  take 
care,  in  our  religious  life,  of  feedinfiTtha^  flames  of 
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mere  feeling;.  An  Unemotional  Christianity  is  a  very 
poor  tMng,  and  most  probably  a  spurious  and  unreal 
thing.  But  a  mei-ely  emotional  Christianity  is 
doflely  related  to  practical  unholiness,  and  leads  by 
a  very  short  straight  road  to  windy  wordy  in- 
sincerity and  conscious  hypocrisy.  Emotion  which 
is  firmly  based  upon  an  intelligent  gi*asp  of  God's 
tmth,  and  which  is  at  once  translated  into  action  is 
good.  But  unless  these  two  conditions  be  rigidly 
observed,  it  darkens  the  understanding  and  enfeebles 
the  soul. 

Lastly,  notice  how  much  easier  it  is  to  purpose 
and  to  do  great  things  than  small  ones. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  if  the  Eoman  soldiers  had 
called  on  Peter  to  have  made  good  his  boast,  and  to 
give  up  his  life  to  rescue  his  Master  he  would  have 
been  ready  to  do  it.  We  know  that  he  was  ready 
to  fight  for  Bim,  and  in  fact  did  draw  a  sword  and 
offer  resistance.  He  could  die  for  Him,  but  he 
could  not  keep  awake  for  Him.  The  big  thing  be 
could  have  done,  the  little  thing  he  could  not  do. 

Brethren,  it  is  far  easier  once  in  a  way,  by  a  dead 
lift,  to  screw  ourselves  up  to  some  great  crisis  which 
seems  worthy  of  a  supreme  effort  of  enthusiasm  and 
sacrifice  than  it  is  to  keep  on  persistently  doing  the 
small  monotonies  of  daily  duty.  Many  a  soldier  will 
bravely  rush  to  the  assault  in  a  storming  party,  who 
woidd  tremble  in  the  trenches.  Many  a  martyr  has 
gone  unblenching  to  the  stake  for  Christ,  who  had 
found  it  far  harder  to  serve  Him  in  the  common 
duties.  It  is  easier  to  die  for  Him  than  to  wartch 
with  Him.  So  let  us  listen  to  his  gentle  voice,  as 
He  speaks  to  us,  not  as  of  old  in  the  pauses  of  his 
«^gony,  and  his  locks  wet  with  the  dews  of  the  night, 
but  bending  from  his  throne,  and  crowned  with 
many  crowns:  "Sleepest  thou?  Watch  and  pray 
lest  ye  enter  into  temptation," 


BIBLE  EMBLEMS  AND  ORIENTAL 
PROVERBS. 

THE  RIGHTEOUS  AS  A  SHOCK  OF  CORN. 
(Job  V.  26.) 

THE  Turks  say, "  Weep  not  over  the  dead,  but  over 
the  fool."  The  Canarese,  **  An  old  man  may 
have  a  youthful  heart ;  a  poor  man  may  have  a  noble 
inclination."  "Nothing  like  newness  in  clothes, 
like  age  in  men."  It  is  an  Oriental  proverb,  "  A  good 
old  man  is  like  old  wine  which  has  deposited  its 
lees."  The  Arabs :  **  The  remembrance  of  youth  is 
a  matter  of  sighing;  the  remembrance  of  death 
refreshes  the  heart."  In  the  **  Raghuvansa,"  a  cele- 
brated Sanskrit  poem,  we  read:  "The  men  of 
feeble  mind  think  the  death  of  a  friend  a  thorn 
fixed  within  the  heart,  whereas  the  wise  men  look 
on  it  as  extracted — for  death  is  the  gate  to  happi- 
ness." "  The  king  performed  the  obsequies  for  his 
deceased  wife,  of  whom  nothing,  except  her  virtue, 
was  left" 


HEARERS  KOT  DOUrs,  tlRE  A  LOOKING -GLASS. 

(James  i.  23,  25.) 

The  Chinese  say,  "  The  doctrine  that  enters  only 
bito  the  eye  and  ear  is  like  the  repast  one  takes  in 


a  dream."  "  Better  return  home  and  make  a  net 
than  go  down  the  river  and  desire  to  get  fisheti." 
**  To  look  at  a  plum  is  not  to  quench  one's  thirst." 
As  the  Bengali  say,  "One  man  is  being  impaled, 
while  the  other  counts  the  joints  on  the  stake."  A 
celebrated  Telugu  poet,  Veman,  says,  "  Let  tho 
sinner  listen  to  holy  texts  he  will  not  relinquish 
his  vile  nature:  though  you  wash  a  cohI  in  milk- 
will  the  blackness  be  removed?"  "Whatever  ho 
devoid  of  understanding  may  road  his  virtue  con- 
tinues only  BO  long  as  he  is  reading,  even  as  a  frog 
is  dignified  only  so  long  as  it  is  seated  on  a  lota:i 
leaf." 


THE  RIGHTEOUS  BOLD  AS  A  LIO!!. 

(Prov.  xxviii.  1.) 

The  Russians  say,  "Fear  has  many  eyes;  he 
fearing  the  wolf  enters  not  the  forest."  The 
Chinese  say,  "Men  who  never  violate  their  con- 
science are  not  afraid  of  a  knock  at  their  door  at 
midnight."  The  Urdu  proverb  states,  "  The  leaf 
cracked,  and  your  servant  fled."  The  Persians  say, 
"  He  fled  from  his  own  shadow."  The  Arabs,  "  No 
religion  without  courage."  The  Turks,  "Among 
ten  men  nine  are  women."  The  Canarese,  "An 
elephant  fears  not  fishes,  neither  do  the  good  the 
bad." 


RESS,  children,  on  her  withered  cheek 

The  sacred  kiss  of  innocence ; 

Well  may  that  agM  form  bespeak 

Your  tender  love  and  reverence. 

Bring  flowers — the  fairest  of  them  all. 

No  fitter  offering  can  be  given, 
Forgotten  years  they  will  recall. 
And  whisper  of  the  nearer  heaven; 


The  heaven  that  seems  so  far  when  yet 

Youth's  golden  slope  is  ours  to  climb, 
So  nigh  when  its  bright  sun  has  set, 

And  comes  the  placid  evening  time. 
"VVe  faced  our  thi'eescore  years  and  ton 

With  ready  heart  and  open  brow ; 
What  looked  an  endless  journey  then 

Is  but  a  fleeting  vision  now. 

Bring  flowers;  nor  marvel  that  she  sighs 

To  hear  your  wishes  kind  and  trae; 
There  looms  before  those  gentle  eyes 

Tho  vale  we  all  must  travel  through; 
She  does  not  fear  life's  latest  stage, 

Mercy  and  goodness  guard  the  way; 
God  bless  her  in  her  ripe  old  ago, 

And  crown  with  joy  her  natal  day. 
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CEOSSINO  THE  THEESHOLD. 

BY  THB  AUTHOB  OF  "JESSIOA's  FIRST  PRATER." 


THEEE  are  few  passages  in  the  lives  of  our  fellow- 
mortals  80  interesting  to  us  as  the  manner  in 
which  they  finally  qnit  their  earthly  snrronndings. 
In  our  inmost  hearts  there  lurks  a  vague  hope  that 
the  dark  mystery  of  that  common  thing,  death,  may 
be  lightened  a  little  by  the  words  and  looks  of  the 
dying,  whose  feet  are  just  crossing  the  awful  threshold 
of  the  unseen.  And  though  it  is  not  wise  to  attach 
too  great  a  significance  to  the  varying  expressions 
of  the  last  few  moments  of  failing  life,  all  of  us  find 
more  or  less  encouragement  and  consolation  in  the 
records  of  a  peaceful  death.  The  happy  close  of  a 
happy  life,  with  scarcely  a  cloud  upon  either,  is 
too  rare  a  circumstance  to  be  allowed  to  fall  into 
utter  forgetfulness. 

Not  long  ago  a  friend  mentioned  to  me  a  dead  book, 

Published  early  in  this  century  in  the  house  where 
was  bom,  and  probably  printed  on  an  old,  black, 
cumbersome  press  which  forms  the  dim  object  of  one 
of  my  earliest  recollections.  It  was  written  by  the 
vicar  of  a  country  parish  in  1808,  and  is  styled  "A 
Monument  of  Parental  Affection  to  a  dear  and  only 
Son."  It  is  addressed  to  his  friends  and  neighbours, 
the  inhabitants  of  his  parish ;  and  the  picture  it  pre- 
sents of  the  life  of  a  country  clergyman  of  that  lime 
is  very  beautiful.  He  appeals  to  them  whether  he 
has  not  striven  to  console  them  under  their  aflSiic- 
tious ;  and  owns  that  every  one  of  them  has  not  only 
witnessed  but  shared  his  sorrows 

The  little  village  of  Wrockwardine,  in  Shropshire, 
is  built  upon  a  rocky  cliff,  jutting  out  like  a  head- 
land into  a  broad  expanse  of  fields  and  meadows.  It 
is  still  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  where,  if  any- 
where in  these  days,  a  tranquil  life  might  be  calmly 
spent ;  but  eighty  years  ago  it  lay  apart  from  the 
great  high-roads,  which  were  then  the  currents  along 
which  flowed  the  political  and  commercial  life  of  the 
nation.  The  church  is  a  fine  old  edifice ;  and  the 
churchyard  continues  to  be  to  this  day  one  of  those 
silent,  pleasant  places,  where  one  feels  that  the  dead 
are  truly  at  rest.  The  vicarage,  built  on  the  brow 
of  the  cliff,  commands  lovely  views  of  a  rich  and 
varied  landscape,  vrith  the  western  skies  above  it, 
where,  now  as  then,  evening  after  evening  the  sunsets 
and  twilight  are  full  of  that  pensive  and  unapproach- 
able charm  which  makes  the  close  of  day  so  much 
more  pathetic  than  the  dawn. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  concerning  the  country 
clergymen  of  the  early  part  of  the  century,  those  of 
the  closing  period,  unless  that  part  of  Shropshire 
was  singularly  favoured,  were  many  of  them  men  of 
high  culture,  of  simple  faith,and  of  a  deep  spirituality. 
Mr.  Gilpin,  the  author  of  our  book,  who  became 
vicar  of  Wrockwardine  in  1782,  made  himself  the 
tutor  of  hifl  son,  whose  Hfe  he  records.    At  an  early 


age  he  taught  him  Latin  and  Greek,  and  "  when 
he  had  made  no  small  progress  in  these  studies  ho 
introduced  him  to  the  science  of  numbers."  In  about 
three  weeks  the  child,  amusing  himself  only  in  an 
evening  with  his  treatise  on  arithmetic,  became  so 
expert  as  to  consider  the  exti-action  of  the  square 
root,  or  the  cube  root,  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
mere  diversion ;  and  though  his  father  %vithdrew  the 
book,  not  wishing  him  to  take  time  and  attention 
from  his  classical  studies,  he  continued  to  astonish 
him,  and  to  amuse  himself  by  intricate  numerical 
speculations. 

Of  his  own  accord,  at  the  age  of  three,  the  child 
had  begun  to  draw  animals  and  figures,  and  acquired 
considerable  skill,  until,  having  reached  the  age  of 
five,  his  father  thought  it  necessary  to  draw  him  off 
from  this  pursuit.  His  mother  taught  him  music, 
upon  whal  instrument  we  cannot  tell,  probably  upon 
the  old  harpsichord ;  and  he  attained  a  delicacy  and 
sweetness  of  execution  which  filled  both  his  parents 
with  delight,  when,  as  their  custom  was,  they  began 
their  peaceful  evenings  with  a  little  music.  Nor 
was  play  forgotten.  The  father  and  son  were  play- 
fellows together:  "Many  a  gleeful  hour  have  wo 
passed,"  writes  Mr.  Gilpin,  **in  trundling  our  hoops, 
in  whipping  our  tops,  in  flying  our  kites,  and  in 
brandishing  our  battledores."  But  th^  boy's  activity 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  playing  with  toys ;  he 
must  needs  construct  them  for  himself,  and  he  showed 
no  small  skill  in  the  manufacture,  only  trusting  his 
father  with  the  less  delicate  j^ortions  of  the  work. 
"  Several  monuments  of  our  joint  dexterity  in  this 
way  are  yet  remaining,"  says  his  father,  '*  and  they 
are  likely  to  fill  the  places  which  they  have  occupied 
for  several  years  past,  since  I  have  not  the  resolution 
to  remove  them  out  of  my  sight ;  his  bow  lies  un- 
stmng,  his  horses  stand  harnessed  by  their  well- 
hung  carriages,  his  printing-press  is  no  longer  em- 
ployed, his  telegraph  stands  still,  and  his  yeomanry 
troop  is  called  out  no  more." 

The  father's  most  anxious  thoughts,  however, 
were  fixed  on  the  religious  part  of  his  son's  training:. 
"  It  was  with  much  diffidence,"  he  writes,  "  that  I 
entered  upon  this  momentous  part  of  my  plan,  lest 
by  some  unhappy  mismanagement  I  should  produce 
disgust  where  1  wished  to  excite  desire.  Out  of  the 
many  rules  which  I  prescribed  to  myself  on  this 
occasion,  the  following  are  among  those  from  which 
I  never  saw  it  good  to  depart:  not  to  burden  Jiis 
memory  with  long  forms  of  prayer ;  not  to  depress 
his  spirits  by  the  exaction  of  rigorous  observances ; 
and  not  to  weary  his  attention  by  frequent  and 
tedious  discourses." 

When  at  length  it  was  thought  necessary  for  this 

only  son  to  have  the  companionship  of  other  boys^ 
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t]i6  father  and  motber  found  it  impossible  to  part 
with  him.  Tbej  therefore  took  lodging  in  a  town 
about  eight  miles  from  their  own  viUage,  where 
there  was  an  excellent  grammar-school.  **  Twice  in 
the  day  we  parted,"  writes  Mr.  Gilpin,  "  and  never 
without  a  momentary  feeling  of  regret ;  and  twice 
we  met  each  other  with  unfeigned  pleasure,  as 
dearest  friends  are  aoonstomed  to  meet  after  a  tedious 
separation."  The  boy  quickly  rose  to  the  highest 
seat  in  the  school,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  gained 
a  scholarship  for  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  at  a  public 
examination  before  the  magistrates,  clerr^,  and  the 
school  visitors,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  so 
well,  that  a  petition  was  sent  in  by  the  visitors  to 
the  managers  of  the  school  funds,  requesting  that 
the  yearly  income  of  the  scholarship  should  be 
donhled,  in  consideration  of  young  Qilpin's  extra- 
ordinary attainments.  Early  in  the  following  October 
the  father  and  son  visited  Oxford,  where  the  bov 
was  entered  a  fellow  commoner  Qf  Christ  Church 
College.  "  For  nearly  eighteen  years,"  writes  Mr. 
Gilpin,  **  we  had  been  inseparable  companions ;  and 
DOW,  while  various  preparations  were  making,  under 
our  own  eyes,  for  the  projected  removal  of  our  dear 
son,  we  were  often  ready  to  address  each  other  in 
the  passionate  language  of  Buth — *  Entreat  me  not 
to  leave  thee;  for  whither  thou  goest  I  will  go; 
and  where  thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge ' — not  knowing 
the  appointment  of  God,  that  nothing  but  death 
should  he  pe^niitted  to  part  us." 

It  was  a  wonderfqlly  pure  and  happy  life  that 
was  drawing  to  its  close.  From  lus  birth,  father, 
mother,  and  nurse  had  sheltered  it  from  every 
trouble.  That  which  the  boy's  soul  most  delighted 
in,  leisure  and  tranquillity  for  study,  a  lovely  country, 
a  peaceful  rural  life,  the  unbroken  companionship  of 
those  dearest  to  him;  all  these  had  been  given 
liberally  to  him.  What  he  wished  most  for  he  had ; 
what  he  had  was  exactly  that  which  best  suited  his 
pure  and  lofty  nature.  Once  when  he  was  con- 
gratulated on  his  prospects  in  life  being  uncommonly 
promising,  and  that  be  might  look  forward  to  events 
of  the  most  satisfactory  kind,  he  answered,  *'  that  he 
looked  forward  to  no  future  event  whatever,  with 
any  kind  of  desire,  perfectly  assured  that  no  possible 
change  could  make  any  addition  to  his  present 
happmess," 

One  quaint  passage  of  our  dead  book  seems  worth 
transcribing,  as  showing  the  estimation  in  which 
the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  was  held  by  cultivated 
and  intellectual  persons  eighty  years  ago.  After 
speaking  of  the  books  they  read  together,  **when 
the  evening  had  drawn  its  curtains  around  us,  and 
removed  all  danger  of  interruption  from  without, 
and  our  domestic  pleasures  were  carried  to  their 
highest  pitch,"  Mr.  Gilpin  says,  "  I  will  beg  leave  to 
name  one,  which  cannot  fail  both  to  interest  and  ediiy 
the  serious  reader.  I  am  well  aware  that  it  requires 
no  ordinary  degree  of  courage,  in  this  fastidious  age, 
to  mention  so  despised  a  work  as  the  'Pilgrim's 
Progress ' ;  though  it  is  a  work  which  deserves  not 
only  to  be  mentioned  with  honour,  but  to  be  recom- 
mended with  importunity.  The  author,  it  must  be 
confessed,  was  an  illiterate  man,  and  destitute  of 
those  qualifications  which  are  necessary  to  form  a 
great  writer.  Though  the  defects  of  his  work  are 
many  and  glaring,  they  are  more  than  compensated 
by  a  vast  profusion  of  excellencies.  His  language 
indeed  is  intolerably  coarse,  his  conversation  pieces 


are  sometimes  indiscreetly  managed,  and  his  humor- 
ous essays  axe  not  always  seasonable ;  but  then  he 
treats  his  subject  in  the  manner  of  a  master,  his 
characters  are  all  admirably  portrayed,  and  his  de- 
scriptive passages  are  inimitable^  I  have  heard  the 
'Pilgrim's  Progress'  treated  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt by  some  of  my  learned  brethren,  who,  amid 
all  their  affected  superiority,  might  have  laboured 
long,  and  yet  have  Larboured  in  vain,  to  produce  so 
important  a  work.  Notwithstanding,  however,  all 
the  profane  raillery  which  the  sons  of  pride  and 

frejudice  have  poured  upon  this  instructive  allegory, 
may  venture  to  predict,  that  it  will  long  survive 
many  of  the  most  polished  volumes  of  modem  times. 
Had  I  listened  to  tne  urgent  entreaties  of  my  beloved 
son,  {  should  hivve  undertaken  the  revisal  and  correc- 
tion of  this  antiquated  production,  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  amending  its  vulgar  phraseology,  and 
parfly  with  a  view  to  the  improvement,  or  rejection 
of  its  most  pffensive  passages.  But  after  patiently 
weighing  the  various  diflculties,  I  thought  proper 
to  £cline  the  task  altogether ;  lest  while  I  gathered 
up  the  tares,  I  should  root  up  also  the  wheat  with 
them."  But  after  the  death  of  his  son,  Mr.  GKipin 
attempted  the  task  of  making  Bunyan  **  speak  with 
a  little  more  grammatical  precision;  of  moderately 
abating  lus  extreme  coarseness;  and  of  rendering 
him  less  obscure  in  some  passages,  less  tautol(^cal 
in  others,  and  ofiensive  in  none."  '*  I  may  venture 
to  assert,"  he  adds,  <*that  the  Pilgrim  of  Bunyan 
comes  abroad  into  the  world  witii  an  improved 
appearance  I " 

But  to  return  to  the  father's  record  of  his  son's 
life  and  death.  It  seems  so  great  was  the  aversion 
of  the  parents  and  son  to  be  separated,  that  young 
Gilpin  remained  at  home  during  the  winter  after  he 
had  won  his  scholarship.  Symptoms  of  consump- 
tion, which  had  threatened  him  before,  again  ap- 
peared, and  an  attack  of  influenza  made  his  case 
hopelesa  This  boy,  who  had  every  reason  to  ding 
to  life,  was  called  to  pass  through  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death. 

**  Our  dear  son  went  down  into  the  valley  without 
disquietude,  and  walked  deliberately  through  it 
without  apprehension.  We  attended  his  steps  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  painful  journey 
without  ever  withdrawing  ourselves  from  his  side. 
Though  he  was  fully  sensible  whereto  his  steps 
were  tending,  yet  he  went  cheerfullv  forwards, 
neither  hinting  at  the  uneasiness  of  the  way,  nor 
casting  one  wishful  glance  behind.  He  surveyed 
the  shadowy  scenes  around  him  without  any  con- 
sternation, and  met  every  threatening  appearance 
with  an  undisturbed  serenity;  discovering  nothing 
but  security  and  order,  where  others  have  found 
conflicts  and  terrors,  perplexity  and  amazement. 
His  faith  and  his  patience  unweariedly  performed 
their  proper  work,  this  alleviating  present  pressures, 
and  that  unveiling  future  glories." 

The  feither  and  mother,  heart-sick  with  anguish, 
and  ready  to  snatch  at  any  hope,  weore  strongly 
urged  to  try  the  hot  wells  at  Bristol ;  and  though 
their  dying  son  shrank  from  quitting  his  beloved 
home,  he  was  unwilling  to  crush  their  expectations, 
and  whilst  they  were  busy  about  the  removal,  he 
employed  himself  in  setting  his  own  little  affairs 
in  order,  knowing  well  he  should  come  back  no 
more,  though  they  were  looking  forward  to  a  happy 
return.    In  those  times  the  journey  was  a  long  one; 
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and  tliey  seem  not  to  .haTO  percoived  how  feeble 
and  worn  out  he  was.     Their  son  rose  and  dressed 

as  usual,  sat  with  them  through  the  day,  regularly 
partook  of  their  meals,  and  conversed  with  his 
ordinary  animation  ;  yet  in  eleven  days  after  they 
reached  Bristol  the  dreaded  end  came.  It  is  the 
account  of  this  last  day  of  a  singularly  happy, 
tranquil,  and  pure  life,  which  to  me  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  touching  records  of  death  I 
ever  read. 

The  boy,  for  he  was  not  yet  nineteen,  rose  at  his 
accustomed  hour,  seven  o'clock,  though  he  bad 
sufifered  a  restless  and  painful  night,  which  he  had 
passed  alone,  for  none  but  himself  knew  how  closely 
death  was  gaining  upon  him.  He  went  down  to 
breakfast,  and  joined  in  morning  prayer  with  his 
usual  composure.  The  morning  was  not  fine  enough 
for  him  to  go  out  of  doors,  and  he  sat  quietly  in  the 
house  reading  his  little  Bible,  which,  with  the 
Greek  Testament,  were  the  only  books  he  had 
brought  from  home.  He  sat  down  to  dinner  with 
his  father  and  mother;  but  instead  of  sleeping 
afterwards  for  an  hour  or  so,  as  it  had  become 
customary  for  him  to  do,  he  suddenly  turned  upon 
them  an  expressive  look,  and  asked  them  to  listen 
to  what  he  had  to  tell.  These  are  his  father's 
words : 

'*He  had  long  desired  to  make  us  acquainted 
with  several  interesting  paiiiculars  concerning  the 

.  state  of  his  mind;  but  perceiving  our  inability  to 
bear  any  such  communications,  he  had  reluctantly 
forborne  to  open  his  heart.  Nor  had  we  suffered 
less  uneasiness  on  our  part,  having  many  things  to 
say,  and  yet  fearing  lest  our  awakened  feelings 
should  break  the  settled  tranquillity  of  his  soul,  and 
hurry  us  away  into  an  agony  of  distress.  As  it 
was  with  I^ijah,  and  his  attached  successor,  on  their 
approaching  separation,  so  it  was  with  us  in  like 
circumstances.  These  holy  men  maintained  a  deli- 
cate reserve  towards  each  other,  while  they  pro- 
ceeded from  Bethel  to  Jericho,  and  from  Jericho  to 
Jordan ;  the  one  not  daring  to  glory  in  his  expected 
ascension,  nor  the  other  to  express  his  sorrowful 
forebodings ;  lest  they  should  mutually  agitate  one 
another,  and  disturb  the  order  of  the  approaching 
solemnity.  But,  as  the  awful  moment  drew  near, 
and  he  was  about  to  be  gone,  Elijah  rose  above  the 
>veakness  of  humanity,  and  openly  asserted  the 
purpose  of  heaven.  So,  when  our  son  was  made 
sensible,  by  some  internal  and  infallible  token  that 
his  hoxir  was  at  hand,  he  thought  it  unsuitable  to 
our  common  character,  that  he  should  leave  the 
world  without  giving  glory  to  God. 

"  Under  this  impression,  he  expressed  himself,  with 
all  his  wonted  calmness  and  deliberation,  to  the 
following  purpose :  '  I  have  long  known  my  disease 
to  be  a  dangerous  one,  and  now  I  perceive  the 
danger  to  be  very  great;  but  I  am  resigned.  I 
Lave  daily  hesitated  to  make  you  acquainted  with 
my  real  state,  lest  I  should  add  to  the  sufferings  I 
Lave  already  brought  upon  you.  But  as  we  must 
all  die,  I  think  it  unhappy,  when  a  man  is  approach- 
ing death,  that  either  he  or  his  friends  should  fear 
to  make  it  the  subject  of  conversation.  You  have 
often  led  me  to  this  serious  duty,  in  seasons  that 
are  past ;  and  it  becomes  us  not  to  shrink  from  it 
liow.  When  I  look  back  upon  my  past  life  I  see 
nothing  in  it  but  what  is  sinful ;  and  it  seems  almost 
incredible  to  me,  that  a  dying  man  should  ever 


speak  of  himself  as  a  harmless  and  innocent  crea- 
ture; though  I  have  heard  this  is  sometimes  the 
case ;  if  such  a  case  is  really  possible,  it  must  surely 
be  one  of  the  most  discouraging  that  can  fall  under 
the  notice  of  a  pious  minister.  I  know  myself  to 
be  a  sinner ;  and  I  have  not  been,  even  to  you,  what 
you  had  reason  to  expect.* 

**  Hitherto  we  had  permitted  our  beloved  one  to 
proceed  without  interruption,  imposing  upon  our- 
selves a  restraint  which  could  scarcely  be  maintained 
from  one  sentence  to  another.  But,  at  this  last 
distressing  word,  we  fell  upon  his  neck  and  kissed 
him,  with  passionate  assurances  that  he  had  been 
better  to  us  than  all  our  hopes.  Till  this  moment 
he  preserved  his  characteristic  serenity;  but  now 
his  tears  flowed  apace,  his  bursting  sobs  could  he 
no  longer  suppressed,  and  his  feeble  frame  was 
shaken  with  the  tenderest  emotions.  This  part  of 
the  scene  was  too  distressing  to  be  either  endured  or 
described  ;  and  it  was  happy  that  his  mother  could 
so  far  prevail,  by  her  affectionate  entreaties,  as  to 
assuage  the  anguish  of  our  hearts. 

'*  In  a  short  time  he  wiped  away  the  last  tears  he 
was  ever  to  shed,  and  assuming  his  former  composure 
he  thus  continued  his  discourse:  'My  complaint 
has  been  of  long  continuance ;  but  I  have  reason  to 
be  thankful  that  it  has  not  subjected  me  to  acute 
pain ;  since  under  a  state  of  bodily  torture  it  must 
be  difiBcult  to  preserve  the  mind  from  distraction.  I 
owe  it  to  the  goodness  of  (Jod  that  I  have  been 
permitted  the  free  use  of  my  thoughts  through  the 
whole  of  my  sickness,  and  I  rejoice  especially  in 
this,  that  they  have  been  directed  to  subjects  of 
inestimable  worth.* 

"  After  a  pause  of  some  length  he  turned  to  me  with 
the  following  affecting  questions  :  *  Father,  what  is 
your  opinion  respecting  the  circumstances  of  the 
soul  immediately  on  its  leaving  the  body?  Do  you 
suppose  it  instantly  to  pass  into  the  presence  of  God ; 
or  do  you  imagine  it  to  be  detained,  for  an  uncertain 
space,  in  some  separate  or  inferior  state?  *  I  answered, 
with  confidence,  that  the  passage  of  the  righteous 
soul  from  earth  to  hoaven  was  assuredly  instan- 
taneous, *  And  that,*  replied  our  dear  son, '  is  my 
opinion;  for  doubtless  those  words  of  our  Lord 
concerning  Lazarus  may  be  depended  on — ^Lazams 
"  was  canied  by  the  angels  into  Abraham's  bosom."  * 

**  After  reposing  himself  for  a  short  space  upon  the 
sofa,  while  we  were  endeavouring  to  recover  our 
spirits  from  the  agitation  into  which  they  had  been 
hurried,  he  attended  us  at  the  tea-table.  The  evening 
was  devoted  partly  to  his  favourite  writer,  and  partly 
to  silent  meditation.  The  happy  frame  of  his  mind 
was  discernible  through  his  tranquil  countenance. 
Had  he  found  in  us  a  temper  sufficiently  firm  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  now  have  added 
something  to  his  former  communication.  Bat  after 
the  painful  experience  already  made,  he  thought  it 
advisable  to  restrain  his  own  feelings  rather  than  to 
run  the  risk  of  again  excruciating  ours.  The  distanco 
between  us  was  every  moment  increasing,  and  though 
this  was  mutually  marked  and  mutually  lamente(^ 
he  dared  not  venture  a  descent  to  us,  nor  had  we 
power  to  rise  to  him. 

"  It  was  now  our  evening  hour  of  prayer;  and  wo 
engaged,  for  the  last  time,  in  an  act  of  family 
woi-ship.  Though  it  could  not  be  performed  withmt 
a  struggle,  yet  our  supplications  and  our  praises 
ascemded  together.  A  deep  ^nviction  of  haman 
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fniilij,  a  stroDg  peroeption  of  our  dependence  upon 
God,  an  enlarged  view  of  the  redemption  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  an  enli-vening  nope  of  future 
blessednesa,  all  united  to  quicken  our  devotions  at 
this  awful  peiiod,  bumbling,  melting,  and  animating 
M,  by  turns,  beyond  all  possibility  of  description. 

"  After  a  short  and  peaoefhl  interval  we  invited  him 
to  our  frugal  board.  He  accepted  our  invitation, 
and  gratified  us  by  partaking  of  our  repast  with  an 
unexpected  degree  of  cheerfulness.  He  could  not 
lefnse  to  sit  at  our  table,  though  the  last  messengers 
were  even  now  in  waiting  to  conduct  him  away, 
and  in  this  state  he  received  our  anxious  attentions 
with  a  most  engaging  sweetness,  frequently  looking 
upon  us  with  expressions  of  great  tenderness  and 
benignity,  neither  wholly  restraining  his  feelings, 
nor  yet  allowing  them  too  large  an  indulgence. 

'*  The  volume  of  truth  was  lying  open  before  me ; 
and  as  I  turned  over  its  sacred  pages  my  attention 
wa8  drawn  to  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Bevelation 
of  Si  John.  I  repeated  the  concluding  part  of  it 
to  my  listening  companions :  * "  These  are  they  which 
came  out  of  great  tiibulation,  and  have  washed  their 
robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
Therefore  are  they  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve 
Him  day  and  night  in  his  temple :  and  He  that  sitteth 
on  the  throne  shall  dwell  among  them.  They  shall 
hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more ;  neither 
shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat.  For  the 
Lamb  whicli  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall 
feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto  living  fountains 
of  waters :  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
their  eyes."  * 

'*  This  sublime  passage  produced  upon  our  spints 
a  sort  of  electric  effect,  while  it'  offered  us  the  last 
delightful  prospect  in  which  we  were  allowed  to 
participate  below.  We  closed  the  book,  and  gazed 
on  each  other  in  an  holy  ecstasy,  attempting  to 
express  what  could  not  possibly  be  uttered.  Heaven 
itself  lay  open  before  us ;  the  angels,  the  elders,  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect ;  and  as  their  song 
of  adoration  came  pouring  upon  our  ears,  we  founa 
ODiselves  involuntarily  rising  from  our  seats  to 
ascribe  with  them,  *  **  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory, 
and  power,  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever ! " ' 

**  We  had  sat  up  to  a  later  hour  than  usual,  and  we 
now  conducted  our  dear  son  to  his  room,  where  he 
requested  to  be  left  alone  that  he  might  enjo^r  a 
short  season  of  secret  and  unreserved  communion 
with  God.  On  our  return  he  placed  himself  very 
composedly  in  his  bed,  and  seemed  disposed  to 
slumber.  Lest  our  presence  should  interrupt  his 
repose,  we  left  him  to  the  oare  of  his  watohf ul  nxirse^ 
and  quietly  withdrew  to  our  apartment.  There 
we  passed  more  than  an  hour  in  a  state  of  fearful 
Bospense,  endeavouring  to  stay  our  minds  upon 
God.  At  last  he  was  heard  to  cough,  and  his 
distressed  mother  went  down  immediately.  In  a 
few  minutes  she  called  me.  I  found  him  patiently 
sinking  under  the  last  effects  of  his  disease,  with  a 
countenance  full  of  tranquillity  and  sweetness.  My 
approach  produced  in  him  a  slight  emotion,  but  he 
had  prbceeded  too  far  to  return.  I  softly  inquired 
by  what  means  I  could  yet  minister  to  his  comfort. 
He  replied  with  a  gentle  request  that  I  would  oease 
to  speak.  After  hanging  over  him  for  a  few  minutes 
in  unutterable  distress,  I  involuntarily  repeated  my 
question,  wh^n  in  a  tone  of  tender  affection,  he 


returned  me  the  same  answer,  *  Please  not  to  speak.' 
He  had  already  opened  a  communication  with  the 
interior  world,  and  had  fully  surrendered  himself 
into  the  hands  of  his  invisible  attendants,  and  he 
was  unwilling  to  be  recalled  or  interrupted  by  any 
importunities  from  without.  We  received  his  request 
as  a  sacred  charge ;  and  binding  ourselves  to  silence,' 
we  kneeled  beside  him  in  a  state  of  trembling 
expectation.  A  short  and  solemn  pause  succeeded, 
when,  after  a  few  soft  groans,  without  the  slightest 
change  of  posture,  he  peacefully  breathed  out  his 
soul  into  the  bosom  of  his  Father,  and  our  Father, 
his  God,  and  our  God." 

My  task  is  ended;  for  those  who  have  read 
thoughtfully  the  foregoing  record  of  a  happy  simple 
life,  and  an  exquisitely  peaceful  and  heroic  death, 
will  not  miss  the  lessons  it  teaches  in  these  days  ot 
feverish  and  hurried  existence,  which  hardly  spares 
us  time  to  die  tranquilly.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
old  country  vicar's  dear  and  only  son  passed  away 
into  the  unseen  world  as  the  beloved  disciple  might 
have  done,  if  Christ  had  been  watching  beside  his 
death-bed,  and  whispering  to  him  those  words  of 
infinite  comfort  and  encouragement ;  ^'  Let  not  your 
heart  be  troubled ;  ye  believe  in  God,  believe  ako 
in  Me.     Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also/' 


'*THA  not  our  beiirU  bom  ^thin  US,  wMe  He  talked  with  vs  lij  the  wajr* 

CPEAK  by  the  way,  O  Lord !  O  let  thy  voice 

Fall  on  mine  ear; 
Bpeak,  and  my  weary  spirit  shall  rejoice, 

Since  Tiioa  art  near. 

Speak  by  the  way,  lest  theughta  of  unbelief 

My  heart  assail; 
Lest,  in  the  depths  of  some  overwhelming  grief. 

My  faith  should  fail. 

Speak,  when  my  darkened  vision  sees  Thee  not, 

My  risen  Lord  I 
What  time  the  sacred  promiae  is  forgot 

Of  Thy  blest  word. 

Then  speak,  dear  Lord,  for  Thou  this  very  road 

Thyself  hast  ta'en; 
Thyself  h  tst  shared  the  pressure  of  my  load. 

My  care  and  pain. 

Speak  to  my  heart!  Thy  glorious  self  reveal. 

Lest  earth's  base  joy 
My  priceless  heritage  of  love  should  steal. 

My  peace  destroy. 

Speak !  let  me  know  thai  Thou  art  here,  my  Lord, 

No  Saviour  dead! 
The  living  witness  of  Thy  truth  afford, 

My  King,  my  Head. 

E'en  as  Thy  voice,  that  earliest  Easter  day, 

Although  far  spent; 
Straight  to  Thy  doubting  followers'  hearts  a  ray 

Of  comfort  sent 

Bo  cheer  me.  Lord!  Thy  radiant  beams  Divine^ 

Four  in  my  breast; 
Till,  where  Thy  glories  all  unclouded  shine, 

With  Thee  I  rest. 
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EAELY  TEACHINGS. 

**Wo  have  heard  with  our  ears,  0  God,  our  fathers  have 
told  us,  what  work  Then  didst  in  their  days,  in  the  times  of 
old."— P«o.  xliv.  1. 

IN  early  times  it  waa  by  the  teaching  of  their 
fathers  that  men  learned  to  know  the  Lord,  for 
as  yet  his  word  was  not  circnlated  among  them. 
These  fathers  fulfilled  the  command  given  to  them 
through  Moses  (Exod.  xii.  26).  It  was  expected  that 
enquiiy  as  to  the  meaning  of  God's  appointed  pass- 
over  would  be  made,  and  an  answer  was  directed  to 
be  given :  "  It  shall  come  to  pass,  when  your  children 
shall  say  unto  you.  What  mean  ye  by  this  service  ? 
that  ye  shall  say,  It  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord's 
passover,'*  etc.,  and  so  with  other  memorials  in  the 
history  of  Israel  (see  Numb.  xvi.  38;  xvii.  10; 
Josh.  iv.  6,  7,  etc).  The  memorials  were  to  be 
explained  by  the  words  of  faithful  men,  and  their 
words  were  to  be  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the 
memorials.  "  We  have  heard  with  our  ears,  0  God," 
says  the  Psalmist,  Their  fathers  had  boon  faithful 
to  their  trust;  the  sons  had  not  been  careless  or 
negligent,  and  so  there  had  been  built  up  a  know- 
le^e  of  God  in  his  works  of  love  and  power  for  the 
good  of  Israel,  which  led  his  people  in  time  of  sore 
trouble  to  fly  to  Him  in  confidence  of  being  heard. 

The  teaching  of  their  fathers  had  been  their  Bible. 
They  had  made  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  it,  and  now  foimd  it  an  unspeakable  comfort 
in  their  affliction  to  be  able  to  turn  with  confidence 
to  their  fathers'  God.  How  unspeakable  is  the 
blessing  of  having  godly  fathers !  How  important 
is  it  for  fathers  and  mothers  and  all  who  stand  in 
a  parental  relation  to  the  young  to  fulfil  their  work 
of  making  known  the  work  of  God  I  They  know 
not  what  may  be  before  those  young  creatures  in 
their  future  history,  but  this  they  do  know,  that 
faith  in  God  will  be  their  best  preservative  from  sin, 
their  surest  guide  in  difficulty,  their  greatest  comfort 
in  sorrow,  their  highest  happiness  in  life,  and  their 
best  preparation  for  the  life  which  lies  beyond  the 
grave.  We  have  heard  not  only  of  the  works  God 
did  in  days  of  old,  but  of  the  great  tvork  He  wrought 
in  sending  his  own  dear  Son  to  save  us.  Great  as 
was  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  a  greater  by  far 
was  wrought  out  for  us  by  Christ.  We  have  heard 
of  this  with  our  ears,  it  has  been  sealed  to  us  by  the 
sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
we  can  read  of  it  daily  in  God's  own  book.  If  the 
ancient  Israelites,  even  when  "  counted  as  sheep  for 
the  slaughter,"  found  comfort  in  considering  the 
ways  and  the  works  of  God  in  the  times  of  old — 
much  more  may  the  Christian  rejoice  in  the  far 
clearer  revelation  made  to  him  in  the  gospel  of 
Christ ;  and  ooming  to  Him  for  life  tod  light,  may 
say  to  his  early  teachers:  "Now  we  believe,  not 
because  of  thy  saying :  for  we  have  heard  Him  our- 
selves, and  know  that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world." 


Ipagjes  iat  i^t  gflnnjj* 


tHE  BLESSED  PALM. 

BY  OBONA  TKMFLE,  AxTTHOB  OF  **  KOBOnY  CARES,"  ETa 
OHAPTEB  I. 

E*LL  be  easy  now,  Grace,  datlin/  Un 

I  be  hack?" 

"  Tell  me,  motiier,  where  it  is  that 

yoa*re  going,"  and  the  speaktir,  a  girl 

of  about   fourteen  ytora  old,  whose 

childish    face  made  her   appear  jet 

yotin  fTor,  stretched  out  her  lianda  imploringly. 

Tljr'ire  was  something  strange  in  the  gesture; 

ihQm  poor  hands  were  more  to  the  girl  tban 

hati<i^  are  to  most  people.    Oraoa  D^any  ma 

blind. 

**  I*m  only  going  to  Killacmoie ;  I  Shall  be  back  afbie  dark," 

the  mother  answered ;  bat  an  unusual  tone  in  her  voice  made 

Grace  sigh  uneasily. 

**  Well,  then,"  she  said,  **  smoe  you're  hidmg  something  irom 
me,  I  must  fain  be  content ;  if  ■  easy  work  to  deceive  me  now." 
*^Gnlcie,  Gracie,  ahaska,*  don't  ye  speak  that  way.  Is  there 
a  being  in  the  wide  far  world  that  I  love  like  I  love  ye  ?  There's 
your  sup  of  sweet  milk  all  ready,  and  the  praties  aie  loiutiiig 
lovely  in  the  ashes.  Ye  can  find  them  handy  with  the  tongs, 
Gracie,  and  rake  them  out  when  they'll  be  done." 
**  Yes,  mother,  I  can  find  theuL** 

**  An'  ye'll  be  happy,  Gracie,  and  not  be  thinking  long?  "t 
The  girl  murmured  something  indistinctly.  Poor  child  1  her 
blindness  waa  a  new,' thing  to  her — a  strange  and  a  terrible 
thing.  It  had  followed  a  fever  which  had  nearly  taken  ber 
life.  Her  mother  had  buried  two  of  the  children,  and  Grace, 
the  sole  surviving  one,  recovered,  but  recovered  to  be  utterly  blind. 
How  could  she  be  '*  happy  "  alone,  and  in  the  dark  ?  She  was 
BO  weak  and  so  helpless,  and  that  awful  blackness  pressed 
so  drearily  against  her  sightless  eyes. 

The  mother  lingered  a  minute,  placing  fresh  turf  upon  the 
blazing  fire,  and  folding  a  scanty  garment  of  her  own  across 
Grace's  shoulders  to  guard  her  from  the  draught  Then, 
assuring  her  once  more  that  she  should  not  be  Icmg  away,  she 
went  out,  closing  the  door  behind  her. 

Mary  Delany  had  been  the  wife  of  a  pilot  on  the  western 
shores  of  Ireland.  She  had  enjoyed  a  sort  of  rude  plenty 
during  her  husband's  life,  for  Frank  Delany  had  a  **  tidy  lit  of  a 
fium  "  to  depend  upon,  besides  the  one-pound  notes  which  ha 
received  for  steering  safely  into  harbour  those  few  vessels  that 
ibund  it  worth  while  to  venture  round  the  rooka  of  Targaa 
Head.  But  two  winters  ago  Frank  Delany's  boat  waa  washed 
up  broken  and  empty,  npoKi  the  strip  of  shore  beaido  his  home, 
and  Mary  knew  that  she  was  a  widow. 

Her  grief  had  been  of  that  violent  kind  whioh  wears  itself 
out  by  its  own  fury.  She  wept  and  moaned  in  the  abandonment 
of  sorrow  until  she  oould  weep  no  more. 

The  springtime  came,  and  the  crop  had  to  be  sown  in  the  fields ; 
and  so  she  roused  h^self  to  handle  the  spade,  and  fling  the 
barley  broadcast  upon  the  rich  brown  mould,  that  had  been 
trenched  and  dug  since  last  autmnn.  It  is  no  uniisuil  thing 
for  women  to  work  as  men  on  the  farms  in  the  wedt,  and  Mary 
Delany  soaroely  thought  it  a  hardship,  although  her  tears  again 


•  **Dearest»» 
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fell  fast,  u  she  remembered  the  dead  husband  whoae  strong 
hand  would  never  delve  upon  that  land  again.  Her  brother 
a&uted  her  with  some  of  the  heaviest  of  the  labour,  and  she 
liired  a  lad  to  be  a  sort  of  farm  servant ;  and,  although  her  neigh- 
boon  pitied  her  widowhood,  they  all  agreed  that  Mary  Delany 
waa  doing  welL 

Then  the  fever  oame.  Her  two  sturdy  boys  sickened  of  it, 
and  in  spite  of  the  mother's  tireless  nursing,  in  spite  of  her 
ngonjr,  and  the  long  prayers  the  priest  had  prayed'  for  them, 
they  laid  their  bonny  heads  down  in  death. 

Then  Gnoe,  her  eldest  bora,  was  taken  ill  of  the  same 
disease,  and  Maiy  thought  it  was  God's  will  that  she  should 
he  stripped  desolate  upon  earth.  But  after  a  long  and  weary 
battle,  the  fever  was  subdued,  Grace's  life  was  spared,  although 
her  Bgfat  was  gone. 

The  days  were  veiylbitter  now  to  the  widow  and  her 
sold  Temaining  chfld.  It  was  almost  more  than  Mary  could 
bear  to  watch  the  look  of  pain  in  the  sightless  eyes  that  kept 
tuniing  restlessly  from  side  to  side,  seeking  for  the  light  which 
might  never  enter  them  more.  It  was  bitter  for  Grace,  too- 
bitter  to  ait  there  in  helplees  idleness — ^bitter  to  know  that  the 
Bweet  aonbeams  were  &lling  on  the  sea,  that  the  moor-flowers 
IKK  peeping  from  the  turf,  that  the  wind  was  tossing  the  great 
fern  leaves  to  and  fro,  but  that  she  should  never  look  again 
upon  the  sea  or  land,  that  there  was  for  her  but  darkness  for 
evennore. 

One  day,  when  chatting  with  a  neighbour  upon  the  beach, 
Maiy  Delany  heard  a  bit  of  news.  News,  so  good,  and  yet  so 
Btzaoge,  that  she  dared  not  tell  her  child,  foiffaar  Grade  should 
build  fidse  hopes  npon  it ;  but  her  own  heart  thrilled  with  a 
joy  and  hope  which  it  had  not  felt  for  many  a  day. 

Sir  Alexander  Darrell  lived  at  the  great  house  near  the  town 
of  Killamore.  He  had  lately  returned  with  his  family  from  a 
lengthened  stay  in  foreign  lands,  and  it  got  whispered  through 
Killamore  that  amongst  the  treasures  and  curiosities  which  he 
had  brought  home,  there  was  a  sacred  thing,  a  palm-leaf  blessed 
by  his  Hdiness  the  Pope  himselt  My  lady's  maid  had  seen 
it  on  the  day  it  was  purohased  in  Borne,  and  she  it  was  who 
told  the  gossips  of  Killamore  that  it  was  actuaUy  at  that 
moment  safely  placed  in  a  cabinet  in^the  drawing-room  of  the 
great  house. 

This  was  the  news  which  made  Mary  Delany  clasp  her  hands 
vith  a  sudden  throb  of  joy.  '*  Sure,  then,"  munnured  she, 
**  rare  the  BlcMcd  Palm  will  cure  my  darlxn*,  if  aught  on  earth 
cos  Corel* 

OHAFTEB  n. 

She  would  not  wait  a  day ;  she  would  go  that  very  hour  to 
Killamore,  and  beg  upon  her  bended  knees  for  a  loan  of  the 
B&ered  leaf  which  might  bring  back  the  sight  of  the  eyes  to  her 
stricken  Grace !  Was  it  not  well  known  that  the  touch  of  any 
n:lic  blessed  by  the  Pope  would  cure  the  worst  disease?  Had 
not  miracles  been  worked  before  now  by  such  holy  things  ?  And 
if  for  others,  why  not  for  Grace? 

What  did  it  matter  that  many  miles  stretched  between  her 
cAttage  and  the  Darrells'  stately  home  ?  What  did  she  care  if 
the  proud  English  servants  laughed  at  her,  or  if  the  master 
liimaelf  were  offonded  at  the  liberty  she  took  ?  She  would  make 
her  way  straight  to  Sir  Alexander,  and  beg,  and  beg,  and  beg, 
"and  it  will  be  a  harder  heart  nor  that  of  the  Lord  of  Killa- 
more that  will  refuse  mo  this  day,"  said  she. 

She  made  Grace  as  comfortable  as  she  could  before  she  left, 
and  asked  her  friend  Bridget  Oliaughlan  to  look  in  after  a  bit 
to  kei'p  the  child  from  being  lonely ;  and  then  she  started  on 
her  way  with  hurried  steps,  and  eyes  alight  with  love  and  hope. 

Very  ignorant,  indeed,  are  the  Botnan  Catholic  peasants  of 
this  distant  comer  of  Ireland.  They  know  but  little,  even 
of  their  own  religion,  dark  and  degraded  as  that  is.  Their 
priests  are  few,  and  do  not  try  to  teach  the  peoplo ;  they  And 
them  more  submiaiive  in  their  ignorance. 


But  Mary  Delany  knew  something  about  the  Pope  of  Bome. 
She  believed  him  to  be  the  representative  of  God  upon  earth. 
She  had  heard  of  miracles  which  had  been  wrought  by  him, 
so  it  was  said,  and  by  the  blessed  saints  who  wore  dead  and 
gone.  She  thought  tiiat  so  holy  a  relic  as  a  palm-branch  his 
HoUneas  had  touched  could  scarcely  fiail  to  bring  Heaven's 
aid  to  her  suffering  Gracie. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  she  reached  the  great  houso, 
**  Killamore  Oastle  "  as  it  was  called,  although  the  term  scarcely 
described  the  plain  square  white  stone  building  with  its  long 
rows  of  windows,  and  pillared  hall-door. 

Lady  Darrell  was  reading  in  her  own  sitting-room:  two 
children,  pretty  falr-baired  babies  of  three  and  fivo  years  old, 
were  playing  with  a  kitten  at  her  side.  She  looked  up  as  a 
footman  entered. 

^  A  woman,  my  lady,  has  called  to  see  Sir  Alexander.  As 
he  is  from  home,  she  etitreats  that  she  may  see  your  ladyBhip." 

"  What  does  she  want  ?  **  asked  Lady  Darrell. 

"  She  won't  give  her  message,  my  lady,"  answered  the  man ; 
''but  she  seems  in  great  distress,  and  she  looks  decent  and 
respectable.** 

Lady  Darrell  sighed.  She  feared  to  hear  some  talo  of  unpaid 
rent,  of  sorrow  which  she  could  not  relieve ;  but  she  longed  to 
help  her  husband's  tenantry,  and  to  remove  as  for  as  she  could 
the  evils  of  which  the  Irish  complain  so  bitterly. 

"  Show  the  woman  up,"  she  said. 

Two  or  three  minutes  afterwards,  Mary  Delany  stood  court- 
seying  at  the  door. 

**  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  "  Lady  Darrell  asked  kindly. 

« I  hardly  know  how  to  be  telling  your  ladyship,"  poor  Mary 
said,  nervously  twisting  the  fringe  of  her  shawl  around  her 
fingers  as  she  spoke.  *'  But  oh  I  my  lady,  it's  in  sore,  sore 
straits  I  am." 

Then  the  thought  of  her  blind  child  sitting  sadly  in  her 
darkness  in  the  cottage  beyond  the  hills,  gave  her  courage  and 
eloquence,  and  she  rapidly  told  the  tale  of  her  sorrows,  and  of 
her  new-born  hope. 

**  And  ye'U  lend  to  me  the  blessed  branch,  my  lady ;  ye'll 
lend  it  to  me  for  the  love  of  heaven  ?"  she  said,  as  she  finished 
the  story. 

Lady  Darrell  was  dismayed  at  the  idea. 

**  But,  Mra.  Delany,"  she  said,  **  it  could  not  do  your  poor 
daughter  any  good.  Indeed  it  could  not !  We  brought  it  from 
Bome  merely  as  a  curiosity ;  I  had  not  the  slightest  notion  that 
the  people  knew  we  possessed  it." 

But  Mary  only  clasped  her  hands  and  repeated,  Til  be 
taking  the  tenderest  care  of  it,  I  will !  Ye'U  lend  it  to  me, 
my  lady  dear?" 

The  tears  dropping  upon  the  starched  strings  of  her  cotton 
frilled  cap  proved  her  earnestness.  Lady  Darrell  had  a  gentle 
heart,  and  her  eyes  filled  in  sympathy. 

"  As  far  as  concerns  the  i^dm  itself  you  are  most  welcome 
to  it,"  she  said.  ''But,  Mrs.  Delany,  it  is  utterly  useless, 
believe  me ;  a  doctor  would  do  your  child  far  more  good  than 
this  withered  bit  of  a  tree." 

"  Ah,  it's  breaking  of  my  heart  that  Fyo  been  over  doctors, 
my  lady ;  they  couldn't  save  my  two  brave  boys  from  dying — 
they  couldn't  save  the  light  of  her  sight  to  my  Grace.  No,  no, 
it's  Heaven,  and  Heaven  alone,  that  can  bring  comfort  and  help 
to  my  sorrowifid  home  I " 

The  words  of  the  woman,  spoken  as  they  were  with  all  the 
fervour  and  passion  of  the  Irish  nature,  melted  all  Lady 
Darroll's  objections.  She  rose  from  her  seat,  and  crossed  the 
room  to  a  cabinet  which  stood  opposite.  I^om  one  of  the 
drawers  she  took  a  long,  straw-coloured,  plume-like  object, 
twisted,  and  curled,  which  was  in  &ct  the  dried  leaf  that 
Mary  coveted  so  sorely. 

"  Take  the  palm,"  she  said ;  "  aud  may  God  really  send  you 
the  comfort  and  help  you  need." 

Mary  threw  herself  on  her  knees  in  an  ecstasy  of  gratitude. 
Broken  words  of  blessing  fell  from  her  trembling  lips :  bhe 
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pointed  to  the  children,  who,  heedless  of  anything  but  their 
kitten,  still  played  upon  the  floor. 

**  May  your  motherly  heart  ne'er  know  aught  of  the  black 
trouble  that  mine  has  tasted,"  she  said.  And  then  she  rose 
to  her  feet,  and  clasping  the  precious  palm  to  her  breast  hurried 
from  the  room. 

Lady  DarroU  looked  after  her  uneasily.  Already  she  feared 
that  she  had  acted  wrongly,  weakly,  in  granting  the  poor 
woman's  request  "I  have  encouraged  her  in  a  silly  super- 
stition," she  said  to  herself ;  "  but  how  could  I  refuse  her  ?" 

The  long  hilly  road  leading  from  the  castle  to  Mary's  cottage 
wound  for  miles  along  the  bleak  shore,  crossing  roaring  streams, 
and  passing  beneath  huge  masses  of  rock,  bare  and  grey  in  the 
faint  starlight  But  Mary  Dolany  cared  little  enough  for  the 
length  and  loneliness  of  the  road.  She  wrapped  her  shawl 
more  tightly  round  her,  and  hurried  on.  The  last  hill  was 
climbed,  and  she  could  see  the  twinkle  of  the  firelight  through 
her  own  cabin  door. 

**  Oracle,  Oracle,  avoumeen^  mabouchal,*  were  ye  lonely 
without  me  ?  "  she  cried,  flinging  her  arms  round  her  daughter's 
neck,  and  kissing  her  again  and  again.     '*  Oracle,  see  what 

it  is  that  I've  brought  you Ah,  saints  save  us !  ye  cannot 

see  I  But,  Gracie,  my  lamb,  here's  a  holy  thing  I've  brought 
for  ye  to  lay  upon  your  eyes— a  palm,  blessed  by  the  holy 
Pope  himself  I  Sure  that  will  be  the  Touch  of  Power,  it  will  I 
I  got  it  from  Eillamore  ;  and  as  I  was  saying — Och,  I  clean 
forget  what  it  was  I  was  saying !  But  now,  my  darUng,  please 
God,  you  shall  look  at  your  mother  with  your  own  swoet  eyes 
once  more  I " 


#it  finbiirg  a  J'lofoer,  to&wj^  j^air  lortQ  hurt 


,  ALE  fl  jwer  I     What  crowding  memories 
come 
Of  that  dear  spot,  my  boyhood's  home; 
Of  love,  which  through  aU  good  and  ill 
Hath,  like  thy  perfume,  linger'd  still. 
Bpeak  to  my  heart  of  sunny  hours 
When  thou,  amid  Spring's  early  flowers, 
And  I,  \v'ith  youth's  companions  swoet, 
Existence  lov'd— too  bright  and  fleet 
Recall  those  friends,  revive  each  scene: 
Tliose  paths  of  peace,  the  village  g^een. 
The  hill-side  copse,  the  sandy,  way, 
The  cornfields  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
The  turf-bound  graves  beneath  the  yew, 
Ihii  distant  woodlands,  soft  and  blue, 
Thfi  church-tower  grey,  the  rich  jp^nd  poor 
Whn  passed  beneath  the  sun-lit  door. 
S-^mt  flower,  thou  hast  a  charm  divine; 
Best,  saored  relic,  in  thy  shrine; 
Ne'er  was  the  kiss  of  devotee 
More  warm  than  that  I  press  on  thee. 
Or,  sUent  warning,  art  thou  sent 
With  mild  reproof,  yet  eloquent. 
So  long  preserved  in  holy  page 
To  question  my  maturer  age. 
Of  gifts  misused,  of  years  misspent? 
How  many  Sabbaths  must  have  been 
Since  that  pale  leaf  with  life  was  green  I 
Alas  I   I  have  not  found  since  then, 
Along  the  thorny  ways  of  men. 
The  simple  flower,  the  verdant  sod 
Of  that  soft  path  which  led  to  God. 

•  **  Dearest,  my  darling." 


And  hath  my  heart,  like  thee,  remain'd 
From  worldly  contact,  pure,  unstain'd; 
Like  thee,  amid  the  storms  of  youth, 
Found  safety  in  this  Word  of  Truth? 
Sweet  flower!  once  bright  with  dewdrop  clear, 
I  answer  with  a  contrite  tear. 


SCBIPTURB  ENIGMA. 


Surely  the  Lord  lb  in  this  lonely  place; 
Lie  down  in  peace,  on  stony  pillows  sleep; 
He  o'er  thy  head  His  loving  watch  will  keep, 
And  show  in  dreams  the  brightness  of  His  face. 

The  exile  sleeps;  now  may  his  mental  eye, 
Olose  shut  to  earth,  angeUo  forms  discern: 
We,  from  this  link  'twixt  earth  and  heaven,  may  learn, 
Tliat,  though  by  us  unseen,  our  home  is  nigh. 

1.  Arise,  my  son,  to  Padan-aram  flee, 

And  to  his  house  whence  I  thy  mother  gained; 

Flee  till  thy  brother's  anger  be  restrained. 

Till  thou,  once  more,  in  peace  thy  home  mayst  see. 

2.  The  father  speaks;  the  son  obedience  pays; 
Exiled,  yet  blest,  he  parts,  with  contrite  tears. 
And,  like  "  the  ready  scribe,"  after  long  years 
Betuming,  he  the  exile's  Qod  shall  praise. 

3.  But  first,  he,  guileful,  is  by  guile  deceived. 
His  seven  years'  toil  by  treachery  is  repaid; 
That  epithet  describes  the  daughter,  made 
By  fraud  his  bride,  and  how  is  she  received? 

4.  Her  heart  is  sore  oppressed;  unloved  she  lives; 
For  still  her  husband's  soul  is  filled  with  thit. 
True,  she  may  claim  a  mother's  sevenfold  bliss ; 
But  what  of  that,  if  this  be  aU  he  gives? 

5.  Twenty  long  years  are  fled:  the  brothers  meet. 
Who  erst  in  anger  parted,  and  in  fear; 

.  With  thankful  joy  the  younger  may  uprear 
An  altar  to  the  Lord;  its  name  repeat 

6.  Look  forth  with  him,  when  in  his  dying  hour. 
He  tells  of  glory  promised  to  his  son ; 

How  Judah's  house  shall  nevermore  fail  one. 
Till  Shiloh  rule  in  majesty  and  power. 
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THE  YOUNG  BEPUGBB. 

CHAFTER  U. — ^MABIE's  PABEMTS. 

THEN  Marie  had  swallowed  the  best  part  of 

the  soup,  and  eaten  with  it  a  crust  of  very 

dry  bread,  she  revived,  and  was  ready  and  able  to 

answer  all  the  questions  put  to  her  by  Madame  Le 

Beau,  and  to  recount  her  history. 

"  Hem !      Thou   art  the   daughter   of  Monsieur 

Ho.  1354.-'Apbil  10,  1880. 


Altmann  the  great  jeweller  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Honore !  "  exclaimed  Madame  Le  Beau.  **  But  I 
bought  these  ear-rings  at  thy  father's  shop,  and  oh ! 
I  desired  to  be  rich,  to  purchase  many  of  the  magni- 
ficent ornaments  I  saw.  He  was  worth  his  thou^ 
sands,  I  wager,  and  now  he  is  as  poor  as  we  are." 

Madame  Le  Beau  touched  a  handsome  gold  ear- 
ring with  her  finger  as  she  speke,  and  Marie  looked 
at  it  eagerly.  Madame  Mercier,  the  grandmother, 
had  re-seated  herself  in  the  elbow-chair,  and  Ad^le 
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had  drawn  forwards  as  seats  a  box  for  her  mother, 
and  an  empty  mignonette  box  for  Marie  and  herself. 
This  lattet  had  probably  adorned  the  sill  of  the 
dark  window  during  the  tenancy  of  some  former 
lodgers,  and  having  been  left  behind  was  thus  utilized 
by  Madame  Le  Beau. 

"  Have  you  heard  of  my  dear  papa  and  mamma? " 
asked  Marie  breathlessly.  "I  know  they  are  in 
London.  I  feel  they  are  in  Soho.  Help  me  to  find 
them,  I  entreat." 

"London  is  enormous.  Soho  is  a  large  town  of 
itself.  Thou  must  have  patience,  my  child,"  replied 
Madame  Le  Beau.  "  But  the  gentleman  who  con- 
ducted you  here  is  a  city  missionary,  and  he  knows 
everything.  The  English,  they  are  religious,  ma 
foil  and  they  think  of  our  souls  as  well  as  our 
bodies.  They  provide  as  many  as  nine  missionaries 
to  foreigners,  I  hear,  and  Monsieur  Brun  is  ours. 
We  were  here  five  months  before  he  found  us — 
starving  in  fiact.     But  now — well !  we  live." 

**  But  you  are  not  refugees?  "  said  Marie, 

"  Not  of  the  war.  We  were  unhappy  in  France. 
Our  extravagant,  speculative  husband  who  left  us — 
but  I  speak  no  more  of  him.  ;i  was  a  singer,  a 
professor  of  music.  1  lost  my  position,  Atid  hearing 
that  foreigners  were  well  received  in  England,  and 
that  the  streets  were  paved  with  gold — we  find  them 
less  well  paved  than  our  boulevards,  ha,  ha! — we 
sold  our  furniture,  gathered  all  the  mohfejr  tre  could, 
and  came  to  England,  my  mother,  Adelfe,  Lisette 
and  I.  Ha !  the  cunning  minette !  shfe  fabars  her 
name,  and  wakes,  expecting  her  codCi;  Ydtl  See,  we 
have  always  cocoa,  for  mjr  husbatid  "*va&  A  grocer, 
and  had  patents  for  his  cocoa,  and  When  ^e  l^fb  us, 
he  gave  us  our  inheritailcb  befote  his  d'edth — his 
cocoa  tins,  and  his  patents." 

Madame  Le  Beau  laughfed  h^arllt^,  and  J)ointed 
first  to  Lisette,  nestled  in  Ad61^'^  kb,  and  then  to  a 
mantelpiece  crowded  ivith  tihs  and  jats,  some  of 
which  were  enveloped  iii  paper  wi-appers. 

"  There  is  also  thfe  Bible  that  our  good  Monsieur 
Brun  presented  to  lis,"  she  continued,  indicating  a 
book  at  the  end  of  the  mantelHhel£  *'  He  teaches  us 
things  of  which  I  had  hot  before  thought.  *  To  tbo 
poor  the  gospel  is  pre^tched/  and  *  Blessed  are  the 
poor,'  never  came  home  to  my  heart  until  I  sufi'ered." 

Marie  opened  wide  her  large  black  eyes;  for  if 
she  had  heard  tkose  words  before  she  had  not 
realized  them. 

"  We  must  not  begin  theology  to-night,  mamma,*' 
interrupted  Adele.     "  May  we  have  our  cocoa  ?  " 

A  general  bustle  succeeded,  for  the  fire  was  ex- 
tin  guit^hed  and  there  was  no  more  fuel.  | 

"  I  will  go  out  and  seek  a  salad  and  a  moutnful 
of  cheese.  There  is  the  soup  ^for  la  grand*mere," 
said  Madame  Le  Beau. 

"  Ah !  but  I  have  drunk  all  the  soup !  "  exclaimed 
Marie. 

**  And  M.  Merric  has  not  yet  paid  me  my  week," 
sighed  Adele. 

All  the  countenances  fell. 

"The  Lord  will  provide.  Thoii  hast  had  thy 
dinner,  Ad^e?"  said  Madame  Le  Beau  cheerfully. 

"Yes;  but  the  appetite  failed  me,  thinking  of 
thee,  grandmaiuma  and  Lisette,  without  food." 

Marie  had  been  searching  her  bag,  and  had  fur- 
tively drawn  out  her  franc.  She  placed  it  shyly 
in  Mudaiuo  Le  Beau's  hand,  saying, 

"  For  the  salad  and  the  cheese,  niadame." 


"  Ah  I  said  I  not  that  the  Lord  would  provide," 
cried  Madame  Le  Beau  ecstatically,  taking  Marie  in 
her  arms  and  kissing  her  on  both  cheeks.  "  Now  I 
have  three  children.  I  go  to  ensure  oui:  weloomo 
home  for  the  new-comer." 

Hastily  putting  on  a  bonnet  and  mantle,  she 
hurried  out,  and  threading  a  maze  of  streets,  reached 
the  famous  Newport  Market,  where,  by  the  glare  of 
lamplight,  questionable  viands  were  sold  to  the 
poor.  A  strange  scene  it  was.  Lanes,  scarcely  a 
yard  wide,  with  open  shops  on  either  side— streets, 
with  more  shops,  and  barrows  on  the  pavement,  and 
people  in  crowds  everywhere.  Li  the  ^idst,  New- 
port Refuge,  surrounded  by  a  starving,  ragged 
throng,  craving  admission.  Madame  Le  Bean  went 
straight  to  a  certain  barrow  that  she  knew,  where 
endive,  and  many  other  vegetables  dear  to  the 
French,  were  displayed.  It  was  presided  over  by  a 
Frenchwoman,  and  an  animated  discourse  and  some 
chaffering  ensued.  Madame  bought  her  salad  and 
left  the  market,  for  she  put  no  faith  in  any  of  itsotLer 
commodities.  Beturning  homewards  she  entered  a 
shop  where  "  fromager "  (cheesemotiger)  was  dis- 
played in  large  letters.  Here,  all  the  people  were 
French,  and  she  was  again  at  home.  Having  pur- 
chased a  small  quantity  of  a  cheese  with  a  knock- 
me-down  odour,  they  all  began  to  talk  rapidly  of  the 
war. 

"  Btit  Paris  itself  is  in  danger  I  "What  will  hap^wn 
next?  "  said  one. 

"  Dowh  if^ith  the  Germans,"  said  another. 

"Havb  you  heard  of  a  Monsieur  and  Madaii.^ 
Altmann,  who  have  fled  to  England  from  Paris  ? " 
asked  Madame  Le  Beau,  bdtitiously. 

Furious  cesticulatioii  ensued,  for  the  name  was 
German-StTiss,  and  nobody  wished  to  know  any- 
thing of  a  German. 

''put  they  are  actually  Frdhrai,"  pleaded  Madame 
Le  Beau. 

"  We  know  nothing  of  theltt ;  ^e  wash  our  hands 
of  them,"  b±claiihed  the  frotildger,  suiting  the  actiuu 
to  the  wora: 

Madame  Le  Beau  shrugged  ner  shoulders  and 
went  on  to  another  French  sfiop,  where  "  boulauger  " 
was  over  the  door.  Here  she  ^Jufbhased  one  of  tlic 
lone  French  loaves,  or  rolls,  Una  tigain  a  fierce  talk 
of  the  war  ensued ;  while  she  onbe  more  inquired  for 
the  Altmanns,  with  a  similar  result.  She  migln 
have  been  iH  her  native  cotiiitrjr  to  all  intents  anil 
purposes,  in  that  quarter  of  Soho,  only  she  was  gale 
from  the  war.  She  suddenly  retnembered  her  husband, 
and,  with  one  of  those  strange  contradictions  to 
which  we  are  all  subject,  she  thought  with  a  certain 
amount  of  terror  of  him,  probably  shut  up  and 
starving  in  Paris. 

"  We  also  starve,  and  it  is  his  fault,"  she  muttered, 
hardening  her  heart  as  she  left  the  shop. 

While  she  was  absent,  Adfele  had  made  her  grand- 
mother drink  the  remainder  of  the  soup,  and  had 
introduced  Marie  to  an  inner  room,  which  she  called 
the  chambre  ^  coucher.  Here  was  a  bedstead,  on 
which  was  A  good  bed — which  Madame  Le  Beau 
had  brought  with  her — ^several  boxes,  many  good 
garments  hung  against  the  wall,  and  a  looking-glass. 

**  A  good  friend  of  Monsieur  Brun  has  giv«?n  us  the 
bedstead.  Ah  I  but  they  are  generous,  these  Englisli  I 
And  now  that  I  am  placed,  and  that  mamau  h?i^ 
lessons,  we  shall  be  well.  If^ily  thou  couldsl  hear 
her  sing ! »  said  Adele^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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Poor  Marie,  "who  had  not  yet  known  what  absolute 
deBtitntion  waa,  looked  aghast  at  the  small  apart- 
ment and  its  furniture.  She  was  weary  and  sad, 
and  the  mere  thought  of  singing  in  her  profound 
nnliappmefls  seemed  like  profanation.  She  thought 
of  her  bright,  luxurious  home,  and  instinctirely 
contrasted  it  with  this  dreary  dwelling.  Tears 
came  into  her  eyes,  but  she  repressed  them,  and 
tried  to  smile,  remembering  that  she  might  have 
l)een  alone  and  unbefriended  in  the  streets  but  for 
these  good  people. 

'*I8  not  ihe  grandmother  wonderful  ?  "  said  Adele 
cheerily,  purposely  ignoring  the  tears.  *'She  is 
eighty-four,  and  she  is  as  young  as  I.  Works,  and 
makes  us  all  cheerful.  Aht  Lisette,  but  you  are 
importunate!  She  will  soon  aobustom  herbelf  to 
thee,  Marie,  but  she  avoids  strangers." 

Lisette's  tail  did,  in  faot,  increase  to  double  its 
size  when  Marie  attempted  to  stroke  her;  still  she 
had  never  seen  so  remarkable  a  cat,  and  Addle,  to 
diyert  her  attention,  began  to  put  her  through  her 
facings.  She  could  dance,  and  leap,  and  do  every- 
thing but  speak,  she  said. 

"  Lisette !  Lisette  ! "  sounded  from  the  other  room, 
and  the  cat  disappeared  instantly,  to  share  the 
grandmother's  broth. 

"How  greedy  I  was.  I  thought  of  no  one  but 
mvBelf !  "  said  Marie.  ''  And  Madame  Mercier  thinks 
of  Lisette." 

'*Ah,  but  then  she  is  our  child.  She  has  shtired 
in  all  our  privations,  and,  indeed,  she  was  at  one 
time  nearly  starved ;  and  you  should  have  seen  her 
poor  tail." 

^farie  coald  not  help  laughing,  and  when  Madame 
Le  Beau  came  in  with  more  of  sunshine  than  lamp- 
light on  her  face,  she  ran  up  to  her  and  thanked  her 
for  all  her  kindness. 

"I  have  been  inquiring  for  thy  parents,  and  we 
are  snre  to  find  them.  But  first  we  partake  of 
the  supper  thou  hast  given  us,"  returned  Madame 
LeBeau. 

Adele  dn^ged  a  box  from  the  inner  room,  and 
spread  some  sort  of  cloth  over  it,  upon  which  were 
laid  her  mother's  purchases,  and  several  empty  cocoa 
or  jam-pots  turned  topsy-turvey.  Two  knives  ap- 
peared, one  being  placed  before  Marie,  and  when 
Madame  Le  Beau  had  said  grace,  they  began  their 
snpper,  and  never  were  the  most  costly  viands  better 
appreciated.  Marie  found  her  appetite,  while  her 
spirits  rose  insensibly  with  those  of  her  friends. 
She  and  AdMe  still  sat  on  the  mignonette  box,  and 
Madame  Le  Beau  on  the  pther  box,  Madame  Mercier 
occupying  the  seat  of  honour  near  the  empty  grate. 

"  Ah !  Mademoiselle  Mario,  thou  ai-t  not  accustomed 
to  this  sort  of  thing.  But  one  gets  used  to  it,  and  I 
find  the  bottom  of  a  jam-pot  ms&es  a  good  plate,  but 
small,  while  it  serves  for  a  cup  on  the  other  side. 
Adversity  makes  resources.  We  expect  more  than 
ve  deserve.  We  must  be  thankful  for  all,  as  good 
Monsieur  Bmn  says.  .  Now,  Adele,  recount  to  us  your 
history." 

Thus  spoke  Madame  Le  Beau,  and  her  daughter 
related  the  events  of  her  day.  She  had  scarcely 
sat  down  for  trying  cloaks  and  mantles  upon  the 
customers,  and  the  mignonette  box  seemed  luxurious ; 
but  every  one  had  been  kind  to  her,  particularly  the 
young  Mr.  Merric,  who  persisted  in  speaking  to  her 
in  what  he  believed  to  be  French.  But  she  was  far 
too  polite  to  laugh  at  his  mistakes,  and  they  agreed 


in  saying  "  he  has  good  intentions,  this  young  man^" 
But  she  had  not  seen  him  after  Marie  left  the  shop, 
and  she  begged  her  to  relate,  in  turn,  what  had 
happened  to  her. 

Then  Adele,  with  intuitive  hospitality  and  good 
breeding,  took  Marie  into  the  inner  room,  where 
she  helped  her  to  undress,  and,  with  many  apo- 
logies, t)ointed  to  a  small  bed  on  the  floor  in  one 
corner,  which  she  had  improvised,  it  was  impossible 
to  say  how,  and  asked  if  she  would  mind  sleeping 
there,  because  the  grandmother  required  much  room. 
Marie  acquiesced  thankfully,  for  she  longed  to  lie 
down,  Were  it  even  on  the  bare  boards. 

"  We  will  offer  a  little  prayer,"  jsaid  AdMe. 
^'Sinee  we  attend  the  mission  services  we  never 
neglect  that," 

They  knelt  dovm,  and  Adele  asked,  with  childlike 
simplicity,  that  "the  good  God  would  reunite 
Marie  to  her  parents,  as  well  as  her  own  father  to 
her  J  and  continue  to  them  all  their  daily  bread,  fot 
flis  dear  Son's  sake."  Then  she  returned  thanks 
for  the  blessings  bf  the  day,  and  poured  foi*th  a  sup^ 
plication  for  their  native  Paris.  This  caused  both 
the  girls  to  shed  tears,  though  they  little  realised 
tho  state  of  that  capital  at  that  moulent. 

Happily,  the  sorrows  of  youth  vanish  impercep- 
tibly as  the  land  of  dreams  is  entered.  Marie  was 
tired  out,  and  no  sooner  did  she  lie  down  in  her 
corner  thdn  she  fell  asleep.  In  that  blessed  dream- 
land she  knew  not  whether  her  weary  limbs  rested 
on  down  or  straw.  She  was  not  conscious  that 
Madame  Le  Beau's  treasured  boxes  had  been  rified  to 
form  her  bed  and  pillow,  or  that  a  blanket  had  been 
removed  from  the  larger  bed  to  cover  her.  She  was 
once  more  happy  with  her  father  and  mother. 

It  is  now  time  to  inquire  what  had  actually 
become  of  those  beloved  parents. 

It  is  matter  of  history,  that  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1870,  the  German  inhabitants  of  Paris  had 
notice  to  quit  that  city.  Two  days  was  the  time 
allowed.  It  was  but  natural  that,  in  a  war  between 
France  and  Germany,  the  natives  of  the  latter 
country  should  scarcely  be  safe  in  Paris.  Still,  as 
Madame  Altmann  was  actually  French,  and  her  hus- 
band had  been  bred  from  infancy  in  Paris,  though  his 
parents  were  German,  they  believed  themselves  un- 
justly dealt  with.  At  first,  Madame  Altmann  deter- 
mined to  remain  in  Paris,  being  French,  and  to  take 
care  of  their  property.  They  believed  Marie  to  be 
safe  en  pension  in  the  country,  and  resolved  to  leave 
her  there  until  she  could  rejoin  her  mother.  But 
preparations  for  war  are  terrible  things,  and  almost 
at  the  eleventh  hour  her  heart  failed  her,  and  she 
could  not  let  her  husband  go  without  her.  In  the 
terror  and  uncertainty  she  wrote  hurriedly  to  Marie's 
gouvemante,  and  said  they  had  not  a  moment  left — 
they  must  take  flight  without  their  child,  but  she 
would  write  from  England,  whither  they  were  going. 
Barricades,  fortifications,  soldiers,  cannon,  within 
and  around  tho  city,  and  a  foreign  foe  at  no  great 
distance  without,  were  enough  to  cow  the  stoutest 
heart ;  but  perhaps  nothing  was  harder  than  to  be 
banished  from  what  you  looked  on  as  your  native 
place  because  your  forefathers  had  belonged  to  the 
enemy.  Monsieur  Altmann's  sympathies  were  divided, 
but  he  had  no  choice — ^he  must  quit  Paris.  He 
placed  his  possessions  in  the  care  of  his  wife's  lela^ 
tions,  secured  such  money  as  he  had  in  the  house, 
and  prepared  to  depart  from  the  Faubourg  St.  Honor^. 

Q  2    '^ 
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But  at  the  twelfth  hour  his  heart  failed  him  conoem- 
ing  his  only  child. 

**  I  would  rather  die  than  leave  Marie  behind,"  he 
said.  "  We  shall  be  safe  en  province.  I  don't  believe 
they  will  dare  to  touch  me." 

This  was  actually  spoken  at  the  Gare  du  Nord,  or, 
as  we  should  say,  "  Great  Northern  Station."  Most 
people  have  seen  crowded  railway  stations,  but  few 
have  beheld  such  a  crowd  as  thronged  the  Gare  du 
Nord  that  day. 

Half  the  Germans,  many  of  the  French,  and  most 
of  the  English  inhabitants  of  Paris  were  there  with 
their  wives  and  children.  All  were  bound  for  that 
refuge  of  the  destitute,  England.  All  were  clamour- 
ing for  tickets,  and  while  such  a  babel  of  voices 
sounded  as  might  almost  have  overtopped  a  cannon- 
ade, Monsieur  Altmann  waiting  his  turn,  made  up  his 
mind  to  seek  Marie,  and  risk  the  consequences.  He 
was  a  resolute  man,  and  all  his  wife's  entreaties  to 
let  her  remain  and  depart  himself  were  unavailing. 
To  avoid  suspicion,  however,  he  took  tickets  to 
Calais;  and  when  they  were  at  last  on  their  way 
thither,  he  and  Madame  Altmann  slipped  out  at  one 
of  the  first  stations,  and  proceeded,  oy  a  circuitous 
route,  to  seek  their  child. 

It  was  a  fatal  delay.  When  they  reached  the 
school,  they  found  its  mistress  in  much  anxiety,  not 
only  on  Marie's  account,  but  on  her  own  and  that 
of  her  establishment.  It  waa  rumoured  that  the 
enemy  was  close  at  hand,  and  in  her  terror  she  had 
despatched  most  of  her  pupils  to  their  respective 
homes,  and  was  considering  what  it  would  be  best  to 
do  wil^  Marie  since  her  parents  had  fled  to  England, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  she  had  run  away. 

**  Gone !  where  and  how?  "  asked  her  bewildered 
father,  while  the  mother  broke  out  into  passionate 
reproaches. 

"  It  must  have  been  after  I  read  her  your  letter, 
cmnouncing  that  you  were  on  the  eve  of  departure 
for  England,"  replied  Mademoiselle  De  Beauvoisin, 
the  governess. 

"  She  would  expect  to  catch  us  before  our  depar- 
ture, and  accompany  us,"  cried  Madame  Altmann. 
'*  She  should  not  have  been  told.  She  is  so  eager — 
so  affectionate.  She  loves  us  with  such  extreme 
tenderness.  What  will  become  of  her?  What  if  she 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  savages?  " 

"  They  are  still  Christian  men  and  will  respect 
her  youth  and  innocence.  Besides,  they  are,  in 
effect,  her  father's  countrymen,"  replied  Monsieur 
Altmann,  somewhat  hurt^  as  he  often  was  at  his 
wife's  abuse  of  the  German  nation.  •*  War  is  cruel, 
but  the  combatants  are  human.  They  are  also 
equally  civilized  on  each  side,  and  no  savages, 
Madame  Altmann." 

"They  are  worse] than  savages,  for  they  know 
right  fiim  wrong,  and  yet  they  come  to  make  war 
on  our  own  beautiful  f^nce,"  returned  the  excited 
wife.  "  How  shall  we  find  our  child,  our  cherished 
one,  our  Marie  ?  " 

Monsieur  Altmann  was  a  man  of  quiet,  decided 
character;  his  wife  was  all  fire  and  excitement. 
While  he  stood  considering  what  to  do  under  the  cir- 
cumstances she  enquired  concerning  Marie's  dress  and 
resources.  When  she  heard  that  she  had  left  the 
pension  in  her  ordinary  morning  walking  dress,  and 
had  taken  only  a  small  bag  with  her,  she  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  see  her  wardrobe. 

**  You  had  better  pack  up  her  clothes  and  return 


with  them  to  our  house,"  said  Monsieur  Altmann. 
"  If  she  has  gone  home,  you  will  asstredly  find  her 
there ;  and  being  both  French,  you  will  be  respected. 
I  will  make  my  way  to  Dieppe,  and  as  I  speak 
German  and  French  equally  well,  I  may  escape  both 
parties." 

Upon  this,  poor  Madame  Altmann  threw  her  arm? 
round  her  more  sedate  husband,  and  declared  that 
she  could  not  separate  herself  from  him. 

'*  It  is  like  the  Roman  women  in  the  great  pictaro 
between  the  two  armies.  Husbands  on  one  side; 
fathers  and  brothers  on  the  other,"  she  cried. 

"  But  you  and  Marie  can  rejoin  me  in  England, 
or  perhaps  en  province.  I  will  write  and  give  you 
the  address.  It  is  only  a  few  days  more  or  less/' 
replied  Monsieur  Altmann,  embracing  his  wife. 

He  little  knew  how  soon  all  postal  communica- 
tion would  cease  between  the  two  countries,  and 
egress  from  Paris  be  as  impossible  as  ingress  into  it. 

"And  what  will  become  of  you?  Will  you  not 
return  to  Germany?  There  you  are  safe,"  she 
shrieked. 

"And  you;  and  Marie?  You  are  French,  and 
would  not  be  received  there  at  present,"  he  replied. 
"  No ;  England  is  our  only  refuge  till  the  danger  is 
past.  You  will  come  to  me  there.  We  have  no  time 
to  lose.  I  endanger  Mademoiselle  De  Beauvoisin  by 
remaining  here — yoti  leave  our  child  to  the  mercy  of 
the  world!" 

Monsieur  Altmann's  voice  trembled,  and  his  poor 
wife  burst  into  passionate  weeping  and  remonstrance. 
But  he  was  firm;  and  bade  her  be  quick  and  go 
with  Mademoiselle  for  Marie's  clothes,  after  which 
he  would  see  her  off  for  Paris.  In  his  heart  he  did 
not  believe  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  quit  France, 
and  counted  on  remaining  in  uie  provinces  as  a 
Frenchman  till  the  crisis  was  past.  Keither  had  he 
any  doubt  but  that  Marie  was  in  Paris  with  her 
grandmother. 

"  It  is  cowardly  to  run  away  when  danger 
menaces  the  country  of  one's  adoption,"  he  reflected, 
as  he  paced  the  room  in  which  he  was  left  alone  for 
a  little  space,  while  the  ladies  rapidly  packed  a 
portmanteau  with  Marie's  "  effects,"  as  her  mother 
called  them.  "  I  will  remain,  if  possible,  and  share 
the  fate  of  my  friends.  But  what  if  my  brother, 
who  is  in  Germany,  should  have  joined  the  opposite 
party  ?    Cost  affreux." 

It^was,  indeed,  frightful — and  he  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands,  and  prayed  that  some  way  of 
escape  might  come. 

The  fiacre  that  had  brought  them  from  the  small 
poet  town  was  still  waiting  at  the  door,  and  when 
his  wife  and  Mademoiselle  De  Beauvoisin  returned, 
dragging  the  portmanteau  between  them,  he  hurried 
Madame  Altmann  off^  and  they  drove  quickly  to  the 
station. 

"Tell  our  darling  to  be  patient.  Be  patient 
yourself,"  he  said,  with  a  broken  voice,  as  they 
bowled  along,  past  excited  villagers,  soldiers,  and 
wondering,  anxious  peasants. 

No  one  knew  what  would  happen  next,  or  when 
or  where  German  troops  might  pass.  They  reached 
the  station  in  safety,  however,  and  the  ticket  for 
Paris  was  taken.  A  hurried  embrace,  and  Madame 
Altmann  was  whirled  of^  more  dead  than  alive  with 
fear  and  sorrow,  while  her  husband  turned  to  take 
his  ticket  for  Dieppe,  where  he  reckoned  he  might 
either  remain  a  few  days  or  cross  to  En^and. 
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Madame  Altmazm  reached  Parb  safely ;  but  she  had 
to  walk  from  the  station  to  her  home,  for  she  oould 
gain  neither  omnibus  nor  cab,  ereiy  Tehide  being 
employed  by  people  leaving  Paris  for  other  capitals 
or  countries.  When  she  reached  her  house  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Honor^  she  found  her  mother  and 
a  brother  in  charge,  and  the  shop  still  open.  The 
dege  and  the  scarceness  had  not  yet  begun. 

"Maiie,  Marie!  Mon  enfant!"  she  cried,  when 
ber  astonished  mother  came  to  meet  her. 

"She  is  not  here.  Why  hast  thou  returned? 
Wbat  has  become  of  the  child;  and  thy  husband? 
Wbere  is  he?*'  were  the  questions  that  greeted  her. 

We  already  know  that  Marie  was  not  in  Paris, 
and  her  agonised  mother  found  that  she  had  left  her 
husband  in  vain,  and  that  she  must,  at  least,  wait 
until  she  heard  of  him. 

He,  meanwhile,  was  on  his  way  to  Dieppe,  feeling 
nuffally  certain  that  his  wife  and  child  were  in  Paris. 
Still  he  had  an  uneasy  doubt  concerning  Marie, 
who,  he  felt,  might  have  persuaded  herself  that  he 
and  her  mother  had  started  for  Eiigland,  and  had,' 
therefore,  rashly  pursued  them.  TkoB^  while  his 
natural  countrymen  were  steadily  advancing  and 
snrroonding  Paris  on  the  east,  he  was  distancing 
them  on  the  west,  and  when,  at  last,  he  reached 
Dieppe  in  comparative  safety,  he  wished  himself 
either  back  in  Paris,  or  among  the  combatants  on 
one  side  or  the  other.    Inaction  seemed  death. 

But  he  was  not  allowed  to  be  long  inactive.  He 
had  forgotten  that,  although  he  had  a  French  tongue, 
he  had  a  German  &ce. 

"Your  passport?"  sounded  suddenly  in  his  ears, 
as  he  was  about  to  leave  the  station. 

He  presented  it  to  the  official  who  demanded  it, 
and  who  did  not  chance  to  know' that  German 
citizens  had  been  ordered  to  leave  Paris. 


**  Friedrich  Altmann  and  his  wife.  From  Oalais 
to  Dover,"  he  read  meditatively.  •*  Tou  are  German, 
monsieur ;  you  must  come  with  me." 

**  I  have  lived  in  France  all  my  life.  My  wife  is 
French,"  pleaded  Altmann,  but  he  spoke  to  the 
winds. 

"  That  is  not  my  affair.  You  must  show  yourself 
to  the  prefect,"  replied  the  official. 

"  I  may  be  taken  for  a  spy,  or  for  anything  they 
please,"  thought  Altmann,  following  him. 

He  was  taken  before  the  prefect,  who  had  his 
hands,  mind,  and  heart  so  full  that  he  had  not  room 
in  either  for  the  numerous  causes  he  had  to  settle. 
He  therefore  disposed  of  some  in  a  summary  manner, 
and  delayed  others.  Altmann  came  under  the  latter 
category.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  argaed  that  he 
was  a  citizen  of  Paris,  and  himself  virtually  French. 
That  he  had  received  orders  to  quit  Paris,  and  was 
going  to  England,  and  that  he  had  not  been  in 
Germany  since  he  was  an  in&nt.  He  was  personally 
unknown  at  Dieppe,  and,  at  the  moment,  coxdd 
think,  of  no  one  vmom  he  could  ask  to  appear  as 
witness  of  his  truth.  He  was,  therefore,  condenmed  to 
wait,  in  temporary  confinement  andunder  supervision, 
until  farther  inquiries  oould  be  made  respecting  him. 
He  was  searched,  and  his  money,  valuables,  and  such 
few  pApers  as  he  had  about  him  were  taken  from 
him.  When  he  remonstrated  in  French  that  he 
had,  at  least,  no  symptom  of  foreign  aooent,  he  was 
assured  that  inquiries  should  be  n^e,  and  that  he 
should  be  released  as  soon  as  orders  were  received 
from  headquarters. 

Fretting  under  these  hardships,  he  was  taken  by 
a  gendarme  to  safe  quarters.  Days  sped  on,  and 
public  anxieties  thickened,  while  he  remained  in 
durance,  and  heard  that  the  siege  of  Paris  had 
begun. 
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m. — EARLT  TRAINING  IN  GALILEE. 


IT  was  remarked  in  the  first  of  these  papers  that, 
under  our  present  point  of  view,  St.  Peter 
must  be  regarded,  in  all  the  notices  whidh  we  find 
of  him  in  the  Gospels,  as  under  training  for  the 
future.  Every  word  which  he  heard  spoken  by 
Christ,  every  deed  which  he  saw  done  by  that 
Heavenly  Master,  every  expression  of  that  sacred 
countenance,  had  some  share  in  forming  the  impres- 
dous  he  received  as  a  preparation  for  the  work  to 
he  done  afterwards,  miat  is  true  in  this  matter  of 
aU  the  twelve,  is  true  of  Peter  in  common  with  them. 
But  some  words  were  specially  addressed  to  him,  of 
some  things  he  was  pre-emmently  the  spectator, 
some  experiences  belonged  to  him  more  intimately 
than  to  ihe  rest.  It  is  such  cases  that  we  are  bound 
particularly  to  keep  in  view. 

And  it  is  no  slight  advantage,  leaving  other 
aspects  of  the  subject  on  one  side,  to  contemplate 
St.  Peter's  earlier  biography  exclusively  in  this 
way.  It  is  one  thing  to  regard  our  Lord's  discourses 
and  the  incidents  of  his  earthly  life  as  recorded  for 
the  instruction  of  mankind  and  for  example  useful 
to  all  future  ages ;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  view 
them  as  part  of  the  Divine  schooling  of  our  apostle. 


as  a  seed-time  which  was  afterwards  to  bear  fruit 
in  St.  Peter*s  life  and  writings  and  his  influence 
in  the  world.  We  should  expect  the  results  of  this 
kind  of  study  of  the  Gospek  to  be  different  from  the 
results  attained  in  a  general  reading :  by  which  is 
meant,  not  that  the  former  are  contradictory  to  the 
latter,  but  that  they  are  specific  and  restricted,  and 
on  this  account  have  a  value  c^  their  own.  Let  us 
now  contemplate,  with  this  purpose  in  view,  the 
earlier  part  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  confining  our- 
selves to  Galilee,  and  following  the  tabins  of  thought 
into  which  we  are  naturally  led. 

We  pause,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  word  "  Galilee." 
For  students  of  the  lives  of  the  Saviour  and  his 
apostles  there  is  a  peculiar  sacredness  in  that 
northern  part  of  Palestine.  Why  our  Lord  identi- 
fied Himsdf  and  his  earlier  work  with  this  region, 
we  are  not  able  confidently  and  completely  to  say. 
There  may  have  been  many  reasons  for  the  arrange- 
ment which  we  cannot  understand.  But  this  we 
must  remember,  that,  as  to  the  local  influences 
which  surrounded  Peter  at  the  first,  and  the  here- 
ditary character  which  belonged  to  him,  those  in- 
fluences and  that  character  were   Galilean.    And 
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oertain  points  implied  in  this  Btatement  wo  may 
note  with  confidence.  In  Galilee  were  those  corn- 
fields, those  wild  flowers,  those  birds  of  the  air, 
which  made  our  Lord's  teaching  more  beautiful 
and  forcible  in  its  appeal  to  the  heart.  The  notorious 
turbulence  of  the  Galileans  is  a  proof  that  they 
were  energetic:  and,  while  thoroughly  Hebrew  in 
their  convictions,  they  were  more  simple,  more 
honest,  more  easily  convinced  than  the  men  of  the 
schools  in  Jerusalem.  By  these  men  the  early 
disciples  of  Christ  werp  despised ;  and  such  contempt 
was  part  of  their  discipline.  If  it  was  natural  to 
ask,  '*Doth  Christ  come  out  of  Galilee?*'  we  are 
prepared  for  the  proud  question  addressed  to  one  of 
his  followers,  "  Art  thou  also  of  Galilee  ?"  (John  vii. 
41,62). 

This  being  our  starting-point,  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  how  the  remembrance  of  Galilee  colours 
both  the  later  association  of  Peter  with  Christ  in 
the  Gospel  time,  and  also  the  earlier  parts  of  the 
Apostolic  history.  This  mark  is  indelibly  fixed  on 
the  sad  story  of  the  denial  of  Christ  by  Peter. 
"  Thou  art  a  Galilean :  thy  speech  betrayeth  thee." 
We  know  from  modem  experience  how  those  who 
have  grown  up  to  manhood  in  the  use  of  a  Scotch 
or  an  Irish  accent,  or  an  English  provincial  accent, 
retain  a  trace  of  this  peculiarity  ever  afterwards. 
And  Apostle»  were  not  exempt  from  such  conditions. 
It  is  probable  that  St.  Peter  spoke  throughout  his 
life  with  that  Galilean  accent,  which  differed  in 
its  guttural  sounds  from  the  customary  language  of 
Judaea.  We  must  not  forget  here  the  meeting  in 
Galilee  after  the  Besurrection.  Surely  the  earlier 
days  were  intentionally  connected  with  the  later, 
when  the  angel  said :  *'  Tell  his  disciples  and  Peter, 
that  he  goeth  before  you  into  Galilee  "  (Mark  xvi.  7). 
But  turning  now  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we 
find  Galilee  made  conspicuous  at  three  very  marked 
moments  of  St.  Peter's  life,  and,  we  may  add,  made 
naturally  conspicuous,  without  any  suspicion  of  in- 
genious design.  On  Mount  Olivet,  when  Peter  and 
the  others  are  gazing  upwards,  the  words  of  the  angels 
are,  "  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into 
Heaven?"  (Acts  i.  11.)  How  these  words  seem  to 
connect  together  this  great  consummation  with  the 
early  days  of  Bethsaida  and  Cana !  At  the  outpour- 
ing of  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  St.  Peter  stood  promi- 
nent among  the  twelve,  the  exclamation  was,  "  Are 
not  all  these  which  speak  Galileans  ?  "  (ii.  7).  Once 
this  allusion  to  the  dialect  of  Galilee  produced  in 
him  a  feeling  of  terror.  Now  he  is  a  changed  man, 
^nd  speaks  out  boldjy  for  his  Master.  And  again, 
at  the  other  great  critical  moment  of  his  mission 
to  the  world,  he  sets  the  Gospel  before  Cornelius  as 
"  the  word  which  was  published  throughout  all 
Judasa,  and  began  from  Galilee  "  (x.  37^.  It  seems 
to  us  that  it  was  hardly  needful  to  have  named 
Galilee  on  this  occasion:  but  the  old  days  came 
back  upon  his  menaory  as  he  spoke,  and  he  could 
not  omit  the  allusion,  when  speaking  of  Him  "  who 
went  about  doing  good  and  healing  all  that  were 
oppressed  of  the  devil."  At  the  second  Pentecost, 
as  at  the  first,  the  speakier  who  stands  before  us  is 
still  "  the  fisherman  of  the  Gulilean  lake." 

In  this  phrase  we  touch  another  part  of  the  early 
training  of  St.  Peter  for  his  future  work.  He  was 
a  fisherman  :  and  this  fact  can  never  cease  to  be  an 
essential  element  among  the  variotis  things  which 
give  to  us  our  impression  of  the  man.     Here  again 


it  might  be  asked,  as  before,  why  the  Lord  JesuB 
chose  fishermen  to  be  his  earliesfc  disciples.  And 
we  may  very  willingly  admit  that  we  are  not  able 
to  give  a  complete  answer  to  the  question.  But  a 
partial  answer,  and  a  very  satisfactory  one,  can  be 
given  without  difficulty.  Let  us  ask  what  other 
business  in  life  could  have  been  so  well  chosen,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  taste  and  poetical  fitness,  for  asso- 
ciation with  the  early  life  of  Apostles.  None  other 
will  commend  itself  so  readily  to  the  reflecting 
mind,  except  indeed  the  occupation  of  a  shepherd ; 
and  with  this  too  we  shall  have  occasion  to  deal 
very  definitely,  before  the  closing  of  this  series  of 
short  essays.  Then  let  us  consider  the  useful  train- 
ing of  character  involved  in  the  craft  of  a  fisherman 
— ^the  hardihood,  the  patience,  the  skilful  vigilance, 
the  prompt  action  in  emergencies,  which  are  essen- 
tial, in  such  a  case,  for  sucoessful  experience.  And 
this  leads  our  thoughts  to  a  still  more  important 
part  of  the  answer.  The  occupation  ot  a  fisherman 
was  to  St.  Peter  a  prophecy  of  his  future  spiritnsl 
Srooation.  It  is  true  that  this  occupation  is  not  a 
complete  image,  on  all  sides,  of  ministerial  work  in 
the  Church.  But  no  image  ot  spiritual  things  can 
be  complete  in  all  its  parts.  Por  representing  the 
missionary  work  of  the  Church  none  can  be  better 
than  the  fisherman's  craft.  He  obtains  success  not 
by  violent  pursuit,  but  by  vigilance  and  persuasion. 
The  gathering  of  all  kinds  of  fish  into  the  net,  and 
the  drawing  of  them  safely  to  the  shore,  have 
their  true  analogies  to  that  diligent  mission  work, 
age  after  age  (far  less  diligent,  indeed,  than  it 
ought  to  have  been)  which  has  gradually  resulted 
in  Modern  Christendom. 

This  comparison  has  been  familiar  and  dear  to 
devout  minds  in  every  century  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Gospel.  And  that  such  thoughts  are  not 
mere  fancies,  and  that  we  do  right  in  connecting 
them  very  especially  with  St.  Peter  is  shown  by 
our  Lord's  words  to  that  apostle  himself  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  miraculous  draught  of  fishes. 
For  the  account  of  this  transaction  we  turn  to  the 
narrative  of  St.  Luke  (v,  1-11).  It  is  not  needful 
for  our  present  purpose  to  attempt  to  decide  whether 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  in  their  relation  of  the 
call  of  Andrew  and  Simon,  James  and  John,  refer 
to  the  same  occasion.  The  third  Evangelist  tells  na 
that  it  was  '* Simon's  ship"  into  which  Jesns 
entered,  and  from  which,  after  they  had  "  thrust  oni 
a  little  from  the  land,"  He  "taught  the  people." 
It  was  to  Simon,  too,  that  "  when  He  had  left 
speaking,"  He  said,  **  Launch  out  into  the  deep,  and 
let  down  your  nets  for  a  draught;**  and  it  was 
Simon  who  answered,  "Master,  we  have  toiled  all 
the  night,  and  have  taken  nothing :  nevertheless,  at 
thy  word  I  will  let  down  the  net."  Here  we  have 
already,  at  this  early  period,  the  well  known  cha- 
racteristics of  the  man,  his  impulsiveness  and  hi-^ 
readiness  to  expostulate  with  his  Master  on  the  one 
hand,  and  his  affectionate  loyalty  to  that  Master 
and  ready  obedience  on  the  other.  And  then  fol- 
lows the  marvellous  result  of  obedience  to  the 
Lord's  command ;  and  then  the  agitation  and  alarm 
in  this  disciple's  heart,  under  the  sudden  conscious- 
ness of  nearness  to  Divine  power  and  holines.^, 
quickening  that  sense  of  sin  which  so  tciTibly 
separates  us  from  God.  "Depart  from  me;  for  1 
am  a  sinful  man,  0  Lord."  This  was  a  moment  in 
his  experience  which  could  neyeir  bo  forgotten,  and 
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ihe  effect  of  wkicH  oould  never  be  obliterated.  The 
impression  of  it  must  have  remained  on  all  his 
Apostolio  life  after^v^arda.  And  onoe  again,  it  was 
to  him  singlj  that  the  conclndipg  words  were  ad- 
dressed. All  were  ^'astonifihed  at  the  draught  of 
fishes  which  they  had  taken;"  bnt  to  Peter  per- 
sonally Tfrss  spoken  the  sentenoe  that  contained 
the  great  promise :  '*  Jesns  said  unto  Simon,  *  Fear 
not;  from  henceforth  thou  shalt  catch  men.'  "  Can 
we  hesitate  to  see  here  a  part  of  his  early  training 
in  Galilee  for  his  work  in  the  world  ?  The  promise 
is  clothed  in  language  connected  with  the  familiar 
things  of  his  boyhood,  while  the  commission 
stretches  &r  into  the  fatnre.  All  parts  of  his  life 
seem  hound  together  by  this  oocnrrence  on  the  lake. 
Henceforth  he  must  have  been  conscious  of  a  mys- 
terious Yocation  connected  with  the  cause  of  his 
Ifaster  whom  he  had  learnt  to  love.  Dimly,  no 
doabt,  these  things  were  apprehended  at  the  &>st : 
but  they  became  clear  to  him  in  af  t;er  days. 

Another  deep  lesson,  however,  and  a  lesson  full 
of  admonition  for  the  future,  was  presently  to  be 
learnt  by  Peter  on  the  Galilean  lake.  He  had  been 
made  conscious  of  his  sin ;  he  was  now  to  be  made 
conscious  of  bis  weakness  without  Christ.  Energetic 
he  was  in  his  temperament,  and  warm  and  honest  in 
his  affections  :  bnt  in  this  very  circumstance  lay  a 
temptation.  He  was  in  danger  of  self-confidence; 
and  it  was  essential  that  he  should  learn  the 
rudiments  of  the  lesson  of  self-distrust.  The 
miracle  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  is  over. 
The  multitude  are  dispersed:  and  while  Jesus  is 
on  the  mountain  in  prayer  alone,  the  disciples  are 
crossing  the  lake  in  obedience  to  his  word.  Our 
attention  is,  of  course,  tp  be  fixed  chiefly  on  that 
part  of  the  miracle  that  follows,  which  especially 
pertains  to  Peter.  But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  general  instruction  of  the  occasion :  for  this 
belonged  to  him  in  common  with  the  rest,  and  this 
was  the  introduction  to  the  peculiar  discipline  pro- 
vided  for  him.  The  hard  struggle  and  danger  in 
the  midst  of  the  lake,  the  darkness,  the  sense  of 
desolation  without  Christ,  all  that  is  involved  in 
that  significant  sentence :  *'  It  was  now  night,  and 
Jesus  was  not  come  to  them  "  (John  vi.  17),  and 
then  the  miraculous  walking  on  the  water,  the 
consciousness  that  they  were  not  forgotten  by  Him, 
the  sudden  calm  after  storm,  all  this  was  for 
Peter,  as  well  as  for  his  companions.  And  especially 
we  must  lay  stress  on  the  adaptation  of  this  lesson 
of  faith  to  their  own  experience.  Christ  accom- 
modated Himself  to  their  particular  case.  Their 
own  seafaring  life  had  made  them  acquainted  with 
the  irresistible  power  of  storms  ;  and  though  other 
mii-acles  might  not  have  produced  their  due  effect, 
this  could  hardly  fail  to  leave  a  deep  impression  in 
the  end.  We  cannot  doubt  that  afterwards,  in  the 
retrospect  of  these  things,  Peter  would  thankfully 
feel  how  much  had  been  done  to  convince  them  of 
their  Master's  ever-present  goodness  and  power. 
What  was  wonder  once  became  faith  afterwards. 
But  our  main  point,  in  our  present  course  of 
meditation,  is  the  incident  in  this  narrative,  which 
was  confined  to  Peter  alone  (Matt.  xiv.  28-31) : 
"  Lord,  if  it  b©  Thou,  bid  me  come  to  Thee  on  the 
water ;  and  Jesus  said.  Come."  This  confidence  at 
the  first,  then  the  loss  of  faiitb,  and  the  sinking  in 
the  waves,  and  the  despairing  cry,  "  Lord,  save  me  ;** 
then  the  Lord's  outstretched  hand,  and  the  en- 


couragement mingled  with  rabuke,  '<  0  thou  of  little 
faithy  wbereftze  ^idst  thou  doubt?"  this  experi- 
ence must  have  been  to  Petev  afterwards  a  pe^* 
petually-preaent  spiritaal  power.  We  know,  indeed, 
from  a  sad  subsequent  story,  that  he  did  not  at 
once  gather  up  all  this  teaching  into  a  practical 
discipline  of  lus  life.  The  character  of  the  man  is 
precisely  the  same  here  on  the  sea  of  Galilee,  as 
afterwards  at  Jerusalem  in  the  High  Priest's  house. 
He  is  forward  and  self-confident,  and  wishes  to 
display  an  allegiance  to  his  Master  beyond  the  rest 
of  the  disciples.  It  is  exactly  what  we  find  afterwards 
at  the  great  denial.  *'  Though  all  shall  be  ofiPended, 
yet  will  not  I."  The  two  recollections  would  blend 
ait^f  wards  in  Peter's  memory,  and  keep  him  mind^l 
of  his  own  weakness  and  his  Master's  love.  And 
may  we  not  add,  if  we  turn  suddenly  to  exercise  the 
function  of  critics,  that  all  this  imity  of  character 
BO  delicately  interwoven  into  two  very  different 
narratives,  is  beyond  the  power  of  a  forger  ? 

But  a  third  miracle,  connected  with  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias,  which  certainly  exercised  a  strong  power 
over  the  future  life  and  teaching  of  Peter,  must  now 
be  named.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  some  liberty 
is  taken  with  exact  chronology  in  comprising  this 
within  the  early  training  in  Galilee.  We  are,  how- 
ever, not  following  a  precise  chronological  line,  not 
even  a  precise  biographical  line,  but  rather  grouping 
together  incidents  which  illustrate  character  and 
the  training  of  character.  The  miracle  of  the  coin 
in  the  fish's  mouth  (Matt.  xvii.  24-27)  is  unique  in 
its  nature,  and  it  is  connected,  by  all  the  features  of  a 
most  m^arked  individuality,  with  this  Apostle.  Those 
who  received  the  customary  tribute-money  for  the 
Temple  "came  to  Peter,  and  said,  Poth  not  your 
master  pay  the  tribute?"  And  Peter  with  his 
usual  impetuous  haste,  answei*ed,  "  Yes."  He  could 
not  bear  the  thought  that  his  Master  should  be 
thought  defective  in  regard  to  any  religious  and 
loyal  duty*  But  **  when  Peter  was  come  into  the 
house,  Jesus  prevented  him."  This  singles  him  out 
from  among  the  rest;  and  still  more  is  such  the 
effect  of  the  concluding  words,  **  Take  the  piece  of 
money,  and  give  it  unto  them  for  Me  and  thee."  It 
would  be  well  worth  while,  if  general  edification 
were  our  purpose,  to  dwell  on  all  the  instruction 
contained  in  the  remarkable  words  addressed  by 
Christ  to  Peter  on  this  occasion,  as,  for  instance,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  He  was  Lord  of  the  Temple,  and 
the  injunction,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  cannot 
he  too  careful  to  avoid  placing  stumbling-blocks  in 
the  way  of  the  ignorant.  But  another  part  of  the 
instruction  is  more  in  point  here.  The  duty  of 
paying  tribute,  whether  secular  or  religious,  is  most 
clearly  inculcated  in  the  story  of  this  miracle.  Kow 
St.  Peter  not  only  says  in  his  first  epistle,  *'  Subiuit 
yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's 
sake;  honour  all  men;  honour  the  king;"  but  he 
adds  that  we  are  to  do  this  "  as  being  free,"  and  yet 
not  using  our  freedom  so  as  to  do  harm  (1  Peter  ii. 
13-17).  And  Christ  said  to  his  Apostle  by  the 
side  of  the  lake :  "  Then  are  the  children  free ; 
nevertheless,  lest  we  should  oifend  them,  go  thou 
to  the  sea,  and  cast  a  hook."  Can  we  fail  to  see  in  thi^ 
part  of  the  epistle  a  reflection  of  the  Lord's  Galilean 
teaching,  especially  when  we  remember  the  words 
that  were  spoken  in  Peter's  hearing  on  another 
occasion  :  "  Bender  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  aro 
CsBsar'fi,  and  unto  God  the  things  that/are  God's  ?f^ 
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And  if  incidents  connected  with  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  had  elements  of  powerful  training  for  this 
apostle's  fiiture  life,  we  can  still  more  definitely 
localise  sacred  influence  of  this  kind  in  the  city  of 
Gapemaum.  This  was  the  Lord's  "own  city."  It 
also  became  the  home  of  St.  Peter.  If  we  place 
these  two  facts  together,  they  give  to  ns  a  result 
full  of  meaning.  Let  ns  briefly  employ  two  miracles 
to  illustrate  this  general  statement. 

It  is  difi&cult  to  think  of  the  centurion  whose 
servant  was  healed  at  Capernaum,  without  calling 
to  mind  another  centurion  with  whom  Peter,  |a 
few  years  afberwards,  was  in  close  intercourse  at 
Cffisarea.  The  admirable  character  of  the  two  men 
must  haye  left  a  deep  and  permanent  impression 
upon  his  mind.  The  testimony,  too,  of  the  Jews 
was  remarkably  similar  in  the  two  cases.  In  the 
former  instance  they  besought  the  Lord  earnestly 
that  He  would  grant  the  centurion's  request,  "  say- 
ing that  he  was  worthy  for  whom  He  should  do 
this :  for  he  loveth  our  nation,  and  hath  built  our 
synagogue  "  (Luke  vii.  4,  5).  In  the  latter  instance 
the  messengers  who  come  from  Gsasarea  to  Joppa 
bear  testimony  to  Peter  that  Cornelius  is  "  a  just 
man  and  one  that  feareth  God,  and  of  good  report 
among  all  the  nation  of  the  Jews"  (Acts  z.  22). 
Nothing  could  be  more  likely  to  prepare  Peter  for 
the  work  which  he  was  destined  to  do  afterwards  at 
Ga&sarea  than  the  occurrence  which  took  place  at 
Capernaum.  He  had  hewrd  his  Lord  say  of  a 
Heathen  soldier  that  '*  He  had  not  found  so  great 
&ith,  no,  not  in  Israel,"  and  that  ''many  should 
come  from  the  east  and  west,  and  sit  down  with 
Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  "  (Matt  viii.  10,  11).  Such  words  must 
have  found  a  lodging  among  Peter's  thoughts,  though 
they  waited  long  before  he  was  conscious  of  their 
fall  power.  The  silent  loosening  of  prejudice  is  often 
imperceptible  to  the  prejudiced  mind  itself. 

And  the  other  miracle  touched  the  life  of  Peter 
very  closely  in  the  domestic  sense.  Jesus,  we  read, 
after  the  healing  of  the  centurion's  servant,  came 
into  Peter's  house  (Matt.  viii.  14).  The  second 
evangelist  says,  with  an  addition  which  gives  a  still 
more  domestic  character  to  the  occasion,  that  it  was 
''  the  house  of  Simon  and  Andrew  "  (Mark  i.  29).  The 


mention  of  Peter's  brother  should  not  be  overlooked. 
The  third  evangelist,  after  his  manner,  uses  the 
technical  language  of  a  physician,  and  says  that 
Peter's  wife's  mother  was  '*  taken  with  a  great 
fever  "  (Luke  iv.  38).  The  mercy  of  that  day  must 
often  have  been  a  subject  of  conversation  within 
the  household  so  long  as  it  remained  united,  and 
long  afterwards  during  the  missionary  joamejB  of 
this  apostle  with  his  wife  (1  Cor.  ix.  5).  Snch 
experiences  live  long  in  the  power  which  they  exert 
over  the  heart.  Nor  must  we  end  here.  That  day 
at  Capernaum  was  a  very  memorable  one.  "  When 
the  even  was  come,"  multitudes  were  brought  to  he 
healed  of  their  sicknesses,  and  to  be  delivered  from 
the  power  of  evil  spirits ;  and  it  is  said  of  tbis 
work  of  Christ  that  it  was  a  fulfilm^it  of  the 
prophet's  words :  '*  Himself  took  our  infirmities  and 
bare  our  sicknesses."  It  is  possible  that  these 
words  were  in  the  mouths  of  the  disciples,  and  that 
Peter  himself  heard  them  or  used  them  then :  and 
it  is  observable  that  in  his  own  writings  he  applies 
this  same  sentence  to  Christ.  '*  His  own  self  bare 
our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree  "  (1  Pet.  ii.  24). 
And  if  he  uses  the  passage  in  a  deeper  spiritual 
sense  than  St.  Matthew,*  and  refers  rather  to  the 
penalty  of  sin  than  to  the  burden  of  sorrow,  in  this 
there  is  no  contradiction.  Sin  and  suffering  are  two 
sides  of  one  common  calamity :  and  if  in  his  mature 
teaching  this  apostle  lays  chief  stress  upon  the  former, 
it  is  because  his  spiritual  insight  has  become  more 
penetrating,  and  because  he  has  now  been  fitted  hy 
long  Divine  training  to  put  sacred  truth  in  its  right 
proportions  before  smfol  and  suffering  humanity. 

It  is  obvious  that  merely  a  limited  portion  of  the 
early  training  in  Galilee  has  been  touched  in  this 
paper.  Only  the  Miracles  of  Christ,  and  not  all  of 
them,  have  famished  materials  for  comment  with 
this  subject  in  view.  The  Parables,  for  instance, 
and  the  iSermon  on  the  Mount,  have  been  entirely 
omitted.  But  perhaps  the  foroe  of  the  argument  is 
most  clearly  seen  when  it  comes  before  us  indirectly 
and  unexpectedly.  At  all  events,  in  carefully 
putting  together  these  slight  illustrations  of  a  great 
principle  we  have  been  obeying  a  precept  which  was 
given  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee :  ''  Gather 
up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing  be  lost" 
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AT  Sherman  we  reached  the  highest  railway 
^  station  in  North  America  (8,235  feet),  crossed 
the  ndge  of  the  "Bookies"  streaked  with  snow, 
and  descended  by  a  gradual  incline  into  the  sage- 
covered  plains  of  Laramie.  Here  is  a  wide  expanse 
as  yet  uncultivated  and  uninhabited,  save  by  droves 
of  cattle,  horses,  buffaloes  and  antelopes.  We  had 
nine  soldiers  on  board,  armed  with  rifles  and  fifty 
rounds  of  ammunition  each,  as  a  security  against 
train  robbers ;  but  how  robbers  or  any  living  thing 
can  find  sustenance  in  such  an  inhospitable  region 
it  is  hard  to  imagine.  Thus  while  the  first  five 
hundred  miles  west  from  Chicago  presents  to  us  a 
conntry  once  unpeopled  now  blossoming  as  the  rose, 
the  second  five  hundred  over  the  Bocky  Mountains, 


with  its  sage  bufehes  and  barren  rocks,  reminds  us 
rather  of  the  forcible  references  of  the  Prophet  Jere- 
miah :  *'  He  shall  be  like  the  heath  of  the  desert,  and 
shall  inhabit  the  parched  places  in  the  wilderness,  a 
salt  land  and  not  inhabited."  Nevertheless,  even 
this  high  table-land  is  productive,  and  100,000  head 
of  cattle  are  fed  and  fattened  there  annually. 

It  was  in  the  year  1846  that  the  first  band  of 
Mormons,  led  by  Brigham  Young,  left  Nauvoo  in 
Illinois  (where  their  founder,  Joe  Smith,  had  in  yaiu 
set  up  his  New  Jerusalem)  and  made  that  terrible 
journey  over  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  acix)6B  the 
desert  plains,  which  coat  them  bitter  hardships  and 
many  lives.  They  came  at  length  to  the  Wahsatch 
Mountains,  through  which,  by  way  of  Echo  Caiiou. 
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the  railway  now  threads  its  tortaons  way,  following 
the  Weber  Creek,  and  where  the  soenery  becomes 
green  and  grand.  Sandstone  rocks  tower  high, 
presenting  fantastic  shapes  and  looking  down  upon 
green  slopes  of  sward  and  groves  of  pine.  Passing 
"  thousand  mile  tree,"  a  fir  exactly  that  distance 
west  from  Omaha,  we  see  the  Devil's  Slide,  cleft  in 
the  monntain,  with  two  seiTated  dykes,  and  wind 
through  the  ravine — seemingly  through  an  impass- 
able monntain  barrier — into  the  smiling  valley  of. 
Ogden,  Utah  territory,  whence  a  branch  railway 
conveys  ns  along  the  banks  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
to  the  Salt  Lake  City  npon  the  Jordan  River.  The 
SDcoessive  trains  of  pilgrims  chiefly  from  the  northern 
coimtries  of  Europ^ — deluded  wretches,  allured 
in  their  ignorance  nartly  by  religious  fanaticism, 


the  Wahsatch  range, 
by   Echo  Canon  but 


partly  by  vice — year  after 
year  wended  their  way  across 
thoBe  plains,  exposed  to  the 
pangs  of  famine^  the  fierce 
fires  of  the  sage  junglea,  and 
the  strength  of  swollen  rivers, 
to  find  a  home  full  of  hard- 
Khip  and  cf  wickedness  in 
this  treeless  region  west  of 
They  were  wont  to  come,  not 
by  American    Fork  Canon, 


which  leads  direct  to  the  **  Holy  City."     Year  by 
year  new  companies  made  that  dreadful  journey  out 


of  the  world,  to  find  only 
the  hardships  and  the 
wicket^nesa  of  the  world 
concentred  here  in  tho 
"  City  of  the  Saints."  In 
those  (lays  it  was  nt  the 
risk  of  his  life  that  a  dU- 
appointed  dupe  dared  to 
write  the  trutn  home,  and  it  was  a  sort  of  tacit  creed 
— **  Better  quietly  make  away  with  the  weak  brothei 
disposed  to  apostatise — ^that  soul  and  body  may 
be  saved, — than  permit  him  to  ruin  both  by  deser- 
tion." Now,  however,  things  are  changed;  the 
strong  arm  of  American  law  rules  this  territory  and 
holds  the  serpent  of  polygamy  in  its  grasp,  ready  at 
a  word  to  crush  it  out.  But  it  is  thought  wiser  to 
let  the  moral  force  of  public  opinion  do  its  work  rather 
than  give  the  semblance  or  the  plea  of  persecution. 
Mormonism  in  its  distinctive  and  hideous  features 
would  already  be  well  nigh  dead,  were  it  not  fed  by 
repeated  immigration.  A  young  man  in  the  cars 
returning  to  the  Salt  Lake  City,  the  home  of  his 
childhood,  said  to  me,  "  My  parents  brought  me 
from  England  when  a  child  to  the  Salt  Lake 
City.  I  love  the  mountains  here,  and  I  am  coming 
back  after  two  years'  travel  here  to  live ;  but  I  am 
no  longer  a  Mormon.  Our  young  men  when  they 
get  out  into  the  world  feel  the  stigma  of  illegiti- 
macy ;  they  feel  that  a  wrong  has  been  done  them  ; 
they  will  take  care  not  to  hand  down  that  wrong 
to  their  descendants."  Salt  Lake  City  now,  like  any 
other  city,  has  its  tramcars,  its  theatres,  its  stores, 
with  all  the  Paris  fashions  (which  greatly  adds  to 
the  expense  of  the  spiritual-wife  system),  book-shops 
too  with  the  latest  novels  and  the  works  of  John 
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Stuart  Mill,  and  Bain,  and  Herbert  Spencer;  and 
hotels  for  Gentile  visitors  kept  by  Gentiles.  In  fact,  of 
the  population  of  30,000,  fully  6,000  are  "  Gentiles," 
that  is,  Christians  of  various  churches,  Episcopa- 
lians, Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists, 
each  sect  with  its  church  and  school,  and  all  working 
harmoniously  against  the  common  enemy ;  and  it  is 
siirnificant  ths^t  many  Mormon  parents  prefer  to  send 
their  boys  and  girls  to  a  Gentile  school  rather  than 
to  their  own  Moimon  schools.  There  are  no  Goyern- 
ment  schools  at  the  Salt  Lake,  each  church  providing 
its  own.  I  visited  the  Congregational  day-school  in 
company  with  the  minister.  We  found  both  master 
and  mistress  at  work  among  a  hundred  scholars, 
well-to-do  phildren,  boys  and  girls  neatly  dressed,  in 
rooms  ^hat  T^oxdd  be  a  credit  to  an  English  school. 
Thus,  in  edupation  and  by  prei^ching,  a  good  work  is 
going  on  in  the  very  head-quarters  of  Mormonism ; 
and  though  the  walls  of  the  huge  temple,  to  cover 
some  acres,  ipre  slowly  rising,  their  foundations  are  as 
surely  being  undermined,  and  the  system  is  already 
tottering  to  its  fall. 

The  great  tabem«^ple,  with  its  mushroom  roof,  looks 
when  empty  a  wilderness  of  seats,  and  it  is  not  filled 
en  Sundays.  The  plurality  of  wives  is  open  now, 
as  in  the  East,  only  to  a  few,  the  richest,  who 
practise  it,  T  was  told,  in  this  way :  if  a  man  wants 
a  good  cook,  h^  m^xries  a  woman  who  can  do  the 
cooking ;  if  he  w^?^ts  a  washerwoman,  a  hpusemaid, 
he  maiTies  these,  and  so  on ;  aiid  then  they  cannot 
give  hin;  ^  month's  notice.  Besides  the  5,000  Gen- 
tiles, there  is  a  population  of  6,000  who  have  virtually 
abjured  the  system,  the  present  adherents  not  num- 
bering more  than  20,000 ;  and  these  are  held  together, 
now  that  Brig]iam  Young  is  dead,  mainly  by  the 
hope  of  office  among  the  men.  There  are  twelve 
apostles,  seventy  elders,  besides  bishops  and  deacons, 
and  these  all  mfean  pl^es  of  civil  as  well  as  religious 
power  and  emolument,  the  spiritual  rulers  being 
the  municipal  overseers  of  the  city.  It  does  not 
need  much  sagacity  to  foresee  that  with  the  sweep- 
ing tide  of  civilization  which  the  railway  now  brings 
from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  with  the  growing 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  inhabitants 
and  the  United  States,  with  the  righteous  rule  of 
American  law  over  the  entire  teiyitory,  and,  above 
all,  with  the  spread  of  pure  Christianity  from  the 
several  churches  planted  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Mormon  settlement,  that  settlement  will  gradually 
lose  its  hideous  and  revolting  features,  polygamy 
will  be  crushed,  and  within  the  next  twenty  years 
the  morals  of  social  Christian  life  may  be  established 
as  firmly  as  in  any  other  city  of  the  States.  The 
Mormon  has  good  elements  of  character :  he  is  sober, 
industrious,  frugal ;  he  is  a  teetotaller,  even  to  the 
extreme  of  forbidding  tea  and  cofiee,  and  wine  at 
the  communion.  But  he  is  enervated  and  unmanned 
by  a  lax  drivelling  code  of  morals  towards  women, 
who  ftre  for  the  most  part  degraded  as  the  mere 
chattels  of  men.  Hence  the  rolling  eye  and  the 
phax-isaioal  mouth.  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord  "  is  the 
sacred  motto  that  repeatedly  meets  the  eye,  and 
that  is  prostituted  to  be  the  badge  ^nd  covering  for 
u  j^e^suality  which  Poly  Scripture  throughout  oom- 
demns.  The  spirit  of  Christ  that  tears  the  mask 
from  the  hypocrite,  and  lays  bare  the  exceeding 
sinfulness  of  sin  even  in  the  thought  of  ^t,  alone 
will  completely  accomplish  the  purification  of  this 
people.     "God,"  says  the  apostio  ^l  Thess,  iv.  7), 


**ha^th  npt  called  us  unto  nncleanness,  but  unto 
holiness,"  and  '*  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see 
the  Lord." 

Vm. — THE  YOSEMITE  VALLEY. 

Separated  by  a  wide  belt  of  dosert  on  the  east, 
that  abnormal  settlement,  the  Utah  territory  is 
bounded  by  a  belt  of  desert  on  the  west  also,  and  the 
traveller  h&s  still  a  dreary  five  hundred  miles  of  sand 
and  sage  to  cross,  before  he  reaches  the  grandeur  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  range.  Here  at  length  he  finds 
the  most  impressive  scenery  of  the  long  and  weary 
journey.  Up  the  deep  ravines,  the  little  train  winds 
its  way  amid  shady  firs  and  rocks  and  roaring 
torrents  over  the  Sierras,  fitly  termed,  on  account  of 
their  saw-like  summits,  often  crowned  with  firs;  and 
then  down  on  the  western  side  with  vistas  of  lovely 
plains  stretohing  towards  the  ocean.  One  particular 
turn  is  called  Cape  Horn,  where  the  railway  doubles 
an  immense  rock  800  feet  high,  on  the  feoe  of  which 
the  line  is  cut,  the  engineers  and  navvies  having 
been  suspended  by  ropes  to  carry  on  the  workings. 
Here  the  cars  come  to  a  stand,  and  passengers  are 
invited  to  alight  and  to  walk  round  the  precipice  so 
as  to  get  the  full  sweep  of  the  view.  It  is  very 
grand  and  very  awful ;  you  feel  safer  on  terra  firma 
than  in  the  bending  cars.  From  this  point  the 
track  runs  down  through  lovely  woods  and  vales  to 
Lathrop,  the  station  at  which  you  leave  the  main 
line  when  visiting  the  Yosemite.  Here  a  grizzly 
bear  is  kept  as  an  emblem  of  the  wild  scenery  you  are 
about  to  visit,  the  Indian  word  "  Yo-senaai-te  "  mean- 
ing "Great  Grizzly  Bear."  Three  hours'  journey 
along  the  branch  line  south  to  Merced  brings  you  to 
the  true  starting-point  of  the  Yosemite  trip,  a  trii) 
which  means  at  least  four  days  of  hard  driving 
to  and  from  the  valley  and  at  least  three  days 
more  to  explore  the  scenery  there. 

With  a  very  intelligent  post-boy,  courageous  yet 
careful  in  his  driving,  we  set  out  in  a  jolting  carnage 
along  a  hot  dusty  road  forty-four  miles  from  Merced 
to  Mariposa.  This  is  a  good  day's  work,  considering 
the  nature  of  the  ix)ad  and  the  machine  in  whicli 
you  ride.  We  see  Indians  standing  afar  off  here 
and  there.  "  I  find,"  said  John,  our  postboy,  "  tho 
negroes  have  blac^  skins  but  white  hearts;  and 
many  white  skins  hs^ve  black  hearts."  Nature  now 
is  in  her  native  wiI4^^as;  save  here  and  there  a 
deserted  gold-washing,  no  trace  of  man  appears,  hnt 
owls,  squirrels,  lizayds,  and  flocks  of  quails  hold 
undisputed  sway.  At  Mariposa,  onoe  a  thriving, 
now  a  deserted  village,  wq  met  thp  Washbuins,  the 
enterprising  wor!^er§  of  the  Yosemite  stage,  who 
make  the  roads,  ke^p  then^  in  repair,  and  provide 
ponies  and  vehicles  fur  tourists.  }^xs.  \Vashbum  has 
written  a  poem  upon  the  Valley  and  its  wonderi^, 
in  which  she  has  interwoven  some  pretty  Indian 
legends.    As  she  truly  says : 

<<  Thy  power,  Yoaemite,  each  heart  wiQ  Isel, 
And  eyery  year  some  new-born  charm  xeveaL 
Thou*rt  like  that  Paradise  so  fiaix  of  old, 
;(Ire  sin  the  requiem  of  yurtue  told. 
And  yet  no  language  of  this  world  can  give 
The  splendour  of  each  scene,  and  bid  it  liya 
No,  no,  Yosemite — the  eye  alone 
Can  bear  thy  impress  to  tlie  mental  throne. 
No  mortal  pen  cau  truly  picture  tiiee, 
Thy  regal  grandeur — God-like  ^aajoaty."  f^ 
Digitized  •   v  Iv- 
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A  sepoiid  4(^y'8  jolting  OTer  rqugh   md  steep 
mountain  tracks,  brought  us  to  Clark's,. the  haltiug- 
place  for  the  famous  Grove  of  Big  Trees.     T  wo  hours' 
ride  on  Spanish  ponies  through  the  primeval  forest, 
broaght  us  among  the  giants  which  here  number 
about  four  hundred,  each  tree  specially  narked  and 
named  after  some  United  States  senator  or   city. 
Tbej  are  called  Wellingtonia  by  the  English,  Wash- 
ingtonia  by  the  Yankees,  and  Seq[uoiaby  the  Indians. 
ISome  of  them  are  350  feet  in  height ;  but  many  are 
burnt  at  the  stump,  the  Indians  camping  among  them 
from  time  to  time,  having  left  their  jQres  burning 
at  the  foot  of  the  trees.     One  tree  lying  prostrate  is 
climbed  by  a  ladder,  and  on  its  stem,  like  the  deck 
of  a  ship,  a  party  can  picnic  or  dance.     Another 
gtanding  in  its  strength  is  hollow,  and  thirteen 
mounted  persons  can  crowd  together  within  it.    A 
third,  hollowed  by  fire,  lies  prostrate  like  a  tunnel, 
and  we  rode  through  it  from  one  end  to  the  other 
without  once  stooping.     We  brought  some  twine  to 
put  round  the   Grizdy  Giant,  the  largest  of  the 
standing  trees.     Our  measiure  taken  about  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  was  ninety-eight  feet,  making  the 
diameter  about  thirty-three    feet     Standing  amid 
these  giants  of  the  forest,  many  of  them  more  than 
two  thousand  years  old,  one  is  impressed  with  the 
littleness  of  man  and  the  majesty  of  nature,  one  is 
awed  by  the  thought  of  these  solitudes,  these  eternal 
sabbaths  undisturbed  save  by  the  voices  of  nature 
hymning  the  great  Gr^tor*B  praise.     *'  The  trees  of 
the  Lord  are  fi^U  -ox  sap,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon 
which  He  hatb  planted ; '  and  the  Srs  of  California 
hath  He  planted  too.     '*  Praise  the  Lord,  ye  moun- 
tains, and  all  hills,  fruitful  trees  and  all  cedars.    All 
the  trees  of  the  wood  shall  rejoice  before  the  Lord, 
all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their  hands. 
Instead  of  the  thor^  shall  come  up  the  fir-tree,  and 
instead  of  the  brier  shall  oome  up  the  myrtle  tree : 
and  it  shall  be  to  the  Lord  for  a  name,  for  an  ever- 
lasting sign  that  shall  no^  be  cut  ofif."     These  are 
the   passages,    mostly   from    Isaiah  who  delights 
in  trees,  which  the  contemplation  of  these  giants 
of  nature  suggests.     Like  the  layers  of  rock  on  the 
earth's  crust,  these  trees  embody  and  call  up   a 
history  of  silence  and  of  beauty,  of  life  and  decay, 
death  and    resuiTection,   stretching    into    the  fer 
distant  past,  and   reminding  us  that  "  one  day  is 
with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand 
years  as  one  day." 

Another  thirty  miles  still  uphill,  over  a  rough, 
dusty  road,  the  next  morning,  brought  us  into  tl^e 
Yosemite  Yalley.  It  is  not  yet  thirty  year's  since 
the  wonders  of  this  scenery  became  known  to 
civilized  man.  A  party  of  gold  diggers  in  1860, 
pursuing  a  band  of  Indians,  saw  them  disappear 
in  the  depths  of  a  starange  mountain  gorge.  They 
dared  not  follow,  but  on  their  return  told  of  their 
whereabouts,  and  a  stronger  force,  organised  as  the 
*•  Mariposa  Battalion,"  attacked  and  drove  out  the 
Indians.  To  the  astonished  gaze  of  these  pursuers 
the  precipices  of  this  valley  unfolded  themselves ;  they 
r»)do  into  it  and  explored  its  falls  and  gorges.  The 
government  set  it  apart  in  1864,  to  be  preserved  in 
its  native  wildness,  as  "  a  place  for  public  use,  resort, 
and  recreation,"  and  ever  since  it  has  been  visited 
by  travellers  from  the  east  and  west  for  six  months 
of  every  year.  The  floor  of  the  valley,  which  is 
a>)out  three  miles  wide  and  fifteen  long,  is  4,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  the   mountains  stand  as 


sentinels  arrayed  on  either  side,  £1  Capitan,  Cathe- 
dral Spires,  South  Dome,  North  Dome,  Cloud's  Best, 
the  Three  Brothers,  Sentinel  Dome,  towering  up  from 
3,000  to  6,000  feet,  still  higher,  with  waterfalls  tumb- 
ling and  leaping  down  on  eitlxer  hand.  Descending 
from  the  plateau  8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  we  oome  to 
Upper  Inspiration  Point,  where  the  view  in  aU  its 
grandeur  opens  upon  us.  Next,  the  winding  track 
brings  us  to  Lower  Inspiration  Point,  commanding 
a  nearer  view,  and  four  miles  more  bring  us  right 
into  the  valley  to  our  hotel,  beneath  the  shade  of 
thesp  white  giant  cliffs.  Under  the  shade  of  these 
we  spend  our  Sunday,  and  a  pleasant  congregation 
is  gathered  in  the  large  room  of  our  hotel,  consisting 
of  summer  residents  and  visitors  to  the  number  of 
about  a  hundred,  to  hear  the  message  of  Christ's 
love,  and  to  sing  his  praises  i^  the  favourite  songs 
of  Sankey,  songs  which  1  have  heard  on  the  top  of 
Mount  Washington,  and  in  the  depths  of  the  Yose- 
mite, in  the  woods  of  Japan  and  the  streets  of  Canton, 
in  well  nigh  every  language  under  heaven. 

On  my  way  to  the  Yosemite  more  than  once  it  was 
told  me  that  a  couple  were  there  waiting  the  advent 
of  a  clergyman  to  join  them  in  holy  wedlock.  "  They 
have  been  waiting  for  weeks ;  how  glad  they  will  be 
to  see  you ! "  And  I  was  not  in  the  valley  many 
hours  before  a  worthy  German,  a  worker  in  Yosemite 
woods,  called  upon  me  with  his  intended  bride,  an 
English  widow  who  had  come  as  governess  to  the 
hotel-keeper's  daughters,  asking  me  to  perform  the 
ceremony.  The  license  had  been  obtained  and  all 
was  ready,  but  they  did  not  wish,  as  others  had 
done,  to  leave  the  Valley  for  Sc^cramento  or  San 
Francisco  to  have  tho  union  sealed;  they  preferred 
to  be  married  in  the  Yalley,  and  it  would  be  the 
first  Christian  marriage  ever  celebrated  there. 
Finding  all  right  I  fixed  the  day  and  hour,  and  on 
Monday  afternoon  when  I  came  down  from  Glacier 
Point,  all  the  inhabitants  were  gather^  in  and 
about  the  bridegroom's  shop.  His  chief  chess-table, 
covered  with  a  comely  cloth,  served  as  the  altar. 
As  I  read  the  servioe  and  put  the  usual  question, 
"  Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to  thy  wedded  wife  ?  " 
etc.,  he  being  German  did  not  know  tiie  English  phrase 
in  reply,  but  the  biide  was  quite  up  to  the  occasion, 
and  quietly  whispered,  "  Say  *  I  wiU.' "  So  he  said, 
"  I  wiU,"  and  all  was  concluded  smoothly;  cake  and 
ices  being  improvised  for  the  occasion.  This  was 
the  first  wedding  in  the  Yosemite.  In  the  evening 
I  found  sent  to  my  hotel  a  beautiful  little  box  of 
Yosemite  woods,  eleven  kinds,  the  work  of  the 
bridegroom,  presented  to  me  in  remembrance  of  the 
event.  The  happy  pair  were  evidently  highly  re- 
spected in  the  Valley,  but  like  the  rest  of  its  summer 
inhabitants  they  leave  for  Sacramento  in  the  winter. 
The  population  of  the  Yosemite  visit  it  like  the 
swallows;  few  if  any  stay  through  the  winter 
months.  On  far  into  May  snow  envelops  the  hills 
and  blocks  up  the  tracks,  and  all  through  summer 
the  loftiest  domes  of  the  range  are  snow-capped. 

Some  students  already,  geologists,  artists  and 
poets,  have  tried  to  read  the  great  book  spread  out 
before  them  in  this  tremendous  gorge.  Professor 
Whitney  explains  the  phenomenon  by  the  word 
"  subsidence."  Others  attribute  it  to  glacial  action, 
and  others  again  regard  it  as  a  violent  rending 
asunder  of  the  mountains,  in  some  primeval  con- 
vulsion of  nature  firom  within.  The  Indian  names 
and  legends  are  suggestive.    The  graceful  fall,  the 
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height  of  the  Staubach  in  Switzerland,  which  £9iQes  ns 
as  we  enter  the  valley  on  the  right,  now  named  the 
Bridal  Veil,  they  called  the  Pohono  or  the  night  wind, 
and  their  tradition  is  that  an  Indian  girl  gathering 
herbs  near  the  precipice,  lost  her  balance  and  fell  over 
with  the  avalanche  of  water.  Hence  the  Indians 
were  wont  to  hurry  past  this  fall  in  terror,  fancying 
the  voices  of  the  drowned  constantly  wailing  in  it. 
With  all  its  grace  and  beauty,  it  was  to  them 
an  evil  spirit.  The  peaks  called  the  Three 
Brothers,  they  named  Pom-pom-pa-siis,  or  "the 
Mountains  playing  at  Leap-frog."  El  Oapitan  is 
the  translation  of  the  Indian  name,  which  signifies 
**  the  great  chief,"  a  block  of  granite  jutting  into 
the  valley,  and  rising  perpendicularly  3,300  feet. 
The  dome-shaped  masses  of  rock  which  form  the 
mountains  round,  are  not  uncommon  in  granite 
regions,     but    here    they    are    developed    on    the 


The  poor  Indian  saw  in  this  awfiil,  sublime  and 
beautiful  scenery,  the  mighty  spirit  that  was  ever 
before  him,  Yo-ham-e-ta,  a  spirit  beneath  whose 
wild  cliffs  he  found  a  secure  refuge ;  and  ill-defined 
as  his  ignorant  ideas  were,  we  may  trace  in  them 
a  whisper  of  the  Psalmist's  inspiration,  "  God  is 
our  refuge  and  strength,  a  veiy  present  help  in 
trouble,"  and  of  the  prophet's  vision,  "  God  came 
from  Teman,  the  Holy  One  from  Mount  Paran. 
His  glory  covered  the  heavens,  and  the  earth  was 
full  of  his  praise.  He  stood  and  measured  the 
earth :  He  beheld,  and  drove  asunder  the  nations  ; 
and  the  everlasting  mountains  were  scattered,  the 
perpetual  hills  did  bow :  his  ways  are  everlasting. 
The  mountains  saw  Thee,  and  they  trembled :  the 
overflowing  of  the  water  passed  by.  Thou  wentest 
forth  for  the  salvation  of  Thy  people,  even  for 
salvation   with  Thine  anointed."      Such    are   the 
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grandest  scale.  The  most  distant,  twelve  miles 
away,  are  called,  after  the  Indian  names.  Cloud's 
Best  and  Star  King.  The  upper  or  south  end 
of  the  valley  divides  into  three  canons,  each  with  its 
river  and  its  falll,  meeting  below  and  forming  the 
Merced  Elver.  These  three  canons  are  beheld  in  all 
their  gloiy  from  Glacier  Point.  Here  a  scene  un- 
paralleled unfolds  itself,  "  like  the  entrance  to 
eternity,"  while  3,000  feet  below  the  valley  smiles, 
a  superb  oasis,  and  the  cliff  is  so  perpendicular 
you  fancy  you  can  drop  a  cent  dovm  into  the 
orchard  below,  whose  trees  look  like  gooseberry 
bushes.  Opposite  is  the  cliff  called  Hunto,  or 
"  the  watching  eye."  Tis-sa-ack,  "  the  dome  of  the 
fair  angel,"  rises  before  you,  and  at  its  feet  the 
Mirror  Lake  reflects  its  beauty. 

*'  Far  down  ita  breast  a  minor  lies 
That  rippled  'neath  the  angel's  sighs, 
And  on  its  sheen  her  eyes  of  blue 
Set  their  own  tender,  summer  hue."* 

•  **  Yosemite  *':  a  poem.    By  Jean  Brace  Washburn, 


thoughts,  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity, 
which  crowd  into  the  mind  as  one  contemplates 
these  wondrous  scenes,  and  reflects  upon  the  long 
Sabbath  of  centuries  through  which  they  have 
remained  wrapped  in  solitude  and  silence  ;  but  now 
they  begin  to  echo  the  Redeemer's  praise. 


"BEGINNING  AT  THE  WKONG  END." 
A  pastor's  sketch. 

HAPPENING  to  be  in  the  country,  on  one 
occasion,  in  course  of  a  pastoral  visitation,  1 
found  my  way  into  the  house  of  one  of  the  most 
respectable  ploughmen  on  the  farm  at  which  I  was 
visiting. 

It  was  in  the  evening,  and  John  having  gone  to 
"  supper  the  horse,"  I  found  his  thrifty  wife  sitting 
at  the  fire-side  busy  mending  a  pair  of  stockings. 
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At  her  inyitation  I  took  my  seat  la  an  arm- 
chair at  the  opposite  aide  of  the  fire  to  that  at 
which  she  was  seated ;  and  having  made  a  few  pre- 
liminary remarks  in  the  way  of  inquiring  after  her 
hoEdth  and  Hie  wel&re  of  the  £unily,  I  contrived  to 
direct  the  conversation  to  the  great  oonoems  of  the 
eternal  world. 

On  the  table  in  front  of  the  fire  lay  a  large 
£imily  Bible,  ont  of  which  John,  as  his  wife  informed 
me,  had  been  reading  a  lesson  just  before  going  out 
to  attend  to  the  comfort  of  his  eqnine  fellow- 
labonrers. 

Drawing  the  great  book  towards  me  and  express- 
ing my  gratification  at  perceiving  that  it  was  not 
neglected  by  its  owners,  nor  kept  by  them  merely  as 
asort  of  ornament  to  bo  looked  at  only  on  certain 
extraordinary  oooasions,  I  expressed  the  hope  that 
thb  knew  from  experience  how  well  it  was  fitted  to 
comfort  and  sanctify  or  to  convert  and  save  the 
sonl. 

''  It*8  a  goid  book,"  she  replied ;  "  and  John  and  me 
tak  a  lesson  oot  o't  every  night." 

"  You  do  well  in  doing  so,"  I  remarked ;  "  and  I 
hope  that  John  and  you  have  found  the  Saviour 
whom  it  is  the  grand  object  of  the  book  to  reveal." 

To  this  her  rejoinder  was,  "  We're  aye  doin  a*  we 
can." 

**l8  it  long  since  you  began  to  do  what  you 
conld?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  replied ;  "  I  may  say  we  hae  aye 
been  doin'  what  we  could." 

"  Then  you  must  have  found  the  Lord  ere  this." 

**  I  wadna  like  to  say  that  I  hae  found  Him  yet." 

"But  if  yon  have  found  Him,  why  should  you  not 
like  to  say  that  such  is  the  case  ?  " 

''Because  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  have  found 
Him  or  not." 

"  Why,  here  is  a  strange  thing,"  I  replied :  "  you 
tell  me  that  you  have  all  your  lifetime  been  doing 
all  you  could  to  find  the  Saviour  and  to  obtain  the 
salvation  of  which  the  Bible  speaks,  and  you  are  not 
yet  sure  whether  you  are  saved  or  lost.  You  must 
Burely  be  mistaken  in  thinking  that  you  have  been 
doing  all  you  could,  or  else  you  must  be  under  some 
misapprehension  as  to  what  it  is  you  ought  as  a 
sinner  to  have  been  attempting  to  do:  what  is  it 
yon  have  been  doing  ?  " 

I  perceived  she  had  some  difficulty  in  answering 
this  question.  It  came  gi-adually  out,  however,  titiat 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  read  the  Bible  and  to 
repeat  the  Shorter  Catechism,  to  say  her  prayers 
and  attend  the  church  since  her  early  years,  and 
that  she  had  all  along  been  trying  to  live  a  virtuous 
life,  but  it  was  also  sufficiently  evident  that  she  had 
very  erroneous  notions  in  regard  to  the  way  of 
Balvation.  She  had  failed  to  apprehend  the  grand 
fundamental  doctrines  of  justification  by  faith  alone, 
full  and  free  pardon  and  acceptance  on  the  ground 
of  Chrisf  B  substitutionary  obedience  unto  death ; 
and  was  under  the  delusive  impression  that  she  could 
do  something  in  the  way  of  making  out  a  title  to 
heaven — ^that  Christ  had  done  part,  and  that  part 
remained  for  her  to  do.  She  had  been  going  about, 
like  the  Jews  of  old,  to  establish  a  right^usness 
of  her  own,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  she  had 
remained  a  stranger  to  peaoe,  and  to  the  joy  and 
strength  which  a  well-founded  assuranoe  of  one's 
personal  salvation  is  fitted  to  impart. 

**Do  you  then  inaagine,"  I  adced,  "  that  by  your 


doing  what  you  can  in  the  way  you  have  been 
doing  you  are  pleasing  Gk)d,  and  making  sure  of 
being  admitted  into  heaven  at  last?" 

"  I  would  hope  so,"  she  replied ;  "  and  if  wo  do 
not  get  to  heaven  many  a  one  may  be  feer't."  She 
would  never  use  the  first  person  singular,  but  per- 
sisted in  the  use  of  the  more  vague  and  general  we 
— strikingly  characteristic  this  of  a  large  class  of 
professors,  who  dislike  nothing  so  much  as  person- 
ality when  speaking  on  the  subject  of  religion. 

**  Then  you  think  you  have  a  chance  of  getting 
to  heaven  because  you  have  all  your  days  been 
doing  what  you  could  by  saying  your  prayers, 
reading  the  Bible,  going  to  tiie  church,  and,  ia 
short,  by  trying  to  be  good? " 

*'  And  how  else,"  she  exclaimed  in  tones  of  amaze- 
ment, "  do  you  think  we  should  do?" 

I  opened  the  Bible  and  read :  "  *  This  is  the  work 
of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  Him  whom  He  hath 
sent.'  *  Now  to  him  that  worketh  is  the  t  reward 
not  reckoned  of  grace,  but  of  debt.  But  to  him 
that  worketh  not,  but  believeth  on  Him  that  justi- 
fieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  for  righteous- 
ness.' Believing  then,  you  see,"  I  remarked, 
**  and  not  doing  or  working,  is  what  Gk)d  requires 
of  you ;  believing  on  Jesus  Christ  whom  Qod  hath 
sent.  Until  you  believe  on  Him,  you  can  do  nothing 
that  is  well  pleasing  to  God." 

"  But,"  she  interjected,  "  we  a'  believe  on  Him." 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  my  good  woman,"  I  replied ; 
"  and  tell  me  if  you  believe  on  Him." 

"  We  a'  believe  on  Him,"  she  persisted. 

"  Nay,"  I  replied,  **  that  is  a  great  mistake ;  there 
are  comparatively  few  who  really,  practically  in 
their  heart«,  believe  on  Him ;  but  do  tell  me  about 
yourself." 

At  last  I  succeeded  in  getting  her  to  speak  of 
herself,  and  she  answered :  "  I  have  always  believed 
the  Bible  since  I  knew  anything." 

"  Yes,  granted  that  you  have,  but  have  you  ever 
felt  the  truth  of  the  Bible  in  your  own  experience, 
and  feeling  yourself  to  be  a  lost  sinner  hiskve  you 
ever  gone  in  prayer  and  spoken  to  Jesus  personally, 
and  accepted  Him  as  your  Saviour  and  your  Lord  ? 
Have  you  ever  so  oommitted  yourself  to  J  esus  ?  Can 
you  say  that  you  know  whom  you  have  believed^  and 
felt^peace  trough  believing  ?  " 

She  had  to  confess  that  eu^e  was  a  stranger  to  any 
such  personal  dealing  with  the  Saviour  as  my  question 
implied,  that  she  had  never  consciously  appropriated 
Him  to  herself.  She  had  believed  that  He  had  done 
something  for  her  on  account  of  which  Giod  would 
pardon  her  and  take  her  to  heaven  at  last,  provided 
that  she  should,  in  the  way  she  had  described, 
continue  to  the  end  doing  what  she  could. 

I  pointed  out  to  her  what  I  considered  to  be 
the  grand  mistake  she  had  made  in  putting  her 
good  works  before  fiadth  in  Christ,  and  in  trusting 
in  them  as  having  anything  whatever  to  do  with 
pardon  and  a  title  to  heaven.  The  truth  all  at  once 
seemed  to  dawn  upon  her  mind,  and  after  a  moment's 
pause  she  replied, ''  I  see  how  it  is ;  I  have  begun  at 
the  wrong  end." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  you  have  been  trying  to  make 
the  fruit  good  before  grafting  the  tree — trying  to 
heal  yourself  before  placing  yourself  in  the  Phy- 
sician's hand,  trying  to  work  out  your  own  salvation 
before  receiving  the  salvation  to  be  wrought  out. 
I  am  glad  that  you  have  seen  the  mistake.    Now 
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see  that  yon  seek  to  please  G-od  by  believing  on  the 
name  of  His  only  begotten  Son. 

•**  Believe  thy  God,  believe  His  word, 

Hifl  promifle  and  His  Son; 
Only  believe  the  dying  Lord, 

And  all  the  work  ia  done. 
Gome,  eat  His  flesh  and  drink  His  blood, 

Make  all  His  merits  thine; 
Sure  as  thy  body  lives  by  food. 

Or  feels  the  strength  of  wine.'** 


Sabbat^  K^0tirj[bts» 


THE  UNSUCCESSFUL  NIGHT. 

**  That  night  they  caught  nothing.    But  when  the  morning 
was  now  come,  Jesus  stood  on  the  shore." — John  xxi.  3,  4. 

THAT  long,  di'eary,  unsuccessflil  night  was  a 
lesson  of  patience  not  for  the  seven  apostles  in 
the  boat  only,  but  for  erery  fisher  of  men  who, 
since  those  days,  has  cast  the  gospel  net  into  the 
waters  of  human  existence.  There  is  something  of 
deep  significance  in  the  labours  of  that  night;  it 
was  not  a  night  of  storm  like  some  of  those  wild 
seasons  that  the  boats  of  that  chosen  company  had 
formerly  encountered.  It  was  only  a  dark  unsuc- 
cessful night,  when  they  had  no  food  and  no  hope 
of  gaining  food ;  they  had  gone  forth,  a  select  band 
of  friends,  knit  together  by  the  strongest  ties  and 
by  loving  remembrances  of  Him  with  whom  they 
had  so  often  in  happier  days  sailed  on  these  waters  ; 
now  He  could  no  longer  be  present  with  them,  and 
their  hearts  were  saddened  by  the  overthrow  of 
their  hopes  as  to  His  kingdom,  and  the  still  heavier 
loss  of  His  loved  presence.  Hour  after  hour  they 
toiled,  and  caught  nothing ;  it  would  not  have  been 
wonderful  had  they  said,  **  Let  us  go  ashore.  We 
have  laboured  in  vain;  why  should  we  continue 
rowing  any  longer  beneath  the  stars  ?  We  are  only 
wasting  our  time  and  strength  to  no  purpose." 
They  might  have  said  all  this,  and  they  might  have 
done  it ;  and  so  they  would  have  lost  the  joy  that 
came  with  the  morning,  that  joy  whose  full  extent 
they  did  not  at  first  recognise,  but  which  dwelt  in 
their  hearts  as  long  as  they  lived,  for  "  when  the 
morning  was  now  come,  Jesus  stood  on  the  shore !  " 
Among  the  many  thoughts  that  arise  from  the 
story  of  this  wondrous  meeting — thoughts  of  His 
care  for  His  own  followers,  thoughts  of  His  mar- 
vellous risen  condition,  thoughts  of  His  words  to 
Peter  and  His  condescension  to  them  all — we  would 
select  just  this  lesson  for  ourselves  from  the  conduct 
of  those  patient  fishermen,  "  Be  not  weary  in  well 
doing,  for  in  due  season  ye  shall  reap  if  ye  faint 
not."  It  is  often  weary  nnd  seemingly  hopeless 
work  fishing  to  bring  souls  to  Christ ;  but  the  hour 
of  morning  joy  may  be  nearer  than  men  think,  and 
even  now  in  the  darkness  Jesus  may  bo  standing 
near  ready  to  reveal  Ilimsolf,  and  to  pour  out  an 
unspeakable  blessing. 


^ages  iot  i\it  giofttttg. 


THE  BLESSED  PALM. 

CHAPTEB  ni, 

HEN  Sir  Ale:tflnder  retnmed  home 
that  night  his  wife  told  him  of  the 
tisit  she  had  receired,  and  how  the 
poor  i^oman  had  gone  away  clasp- 
ing the  palm-leaf,  believiug  that 
in  it  lay  a  charm  which  \?oiil(l 
restore  her  daughter's  sight 

**  I  fear  I  may  have  done  wrong 
to  give  it  to  hei-,"  Lady  Darrell 
said  sorrowfully,  "but,  indeed,  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  refuse  her." 
Sir  Alexander  looked  grave. 
"  I  think  you  did  do  wrongly," 
he  said. 

**  I  am  so  sorry,"  she  responded ; 
"it  wns  very  weak  and  foolish  not  to  have  been  more  firm, 

and  explained "    She  stopped,  hesitating,  and  her  husband 

said: 

"  I  have  heard  of  this  superstition  about  palms  before.  All 
these  country  people  take  bunches  of  twigs  to  mas:)  on  '  Palm 
Simday '  and  lay  them  before  the  altar.  The  priest  blesses  the 
heap,  wholesale,  and  sprinkles  holy  water.  Then  the  people 
scramble  for  the  bunches,  and  carry  them  carefully  borne. 
Some  they  hide  in  the  roof  of  their  houses,  to  *  keep  away  sick- 
ness'; SOU! 3  they  bury  in  the  fields  to  make  the  crop  good; 
I  hare  even  heard  that  they  stitch  these  twigs  into  the  clothirig 
of  the  children  to  act  as  charms  against  all  evil.  Mary  Delauy 
has  done  this  often,  no  doubt,  and  she  thought  a  real  palm, 
brought  froln  Rome  and  blessed  by  the  Pope,  would  sorely  bo 
twenty  times  as  powerful  as  her  bits  of  willow-rod,  gathered 
on  the  hills  above  her  own  house.    Poor  thing ! " 

"  Poor  thing,"  echoed  Lady  Darrell,  sighing.  "  I  am  pnrry 
that  I  gave  her  that  palm.  If  I  drove  over  to  her  eotiiiro 
to-morrow,  do  you  think  I  could  explain  to  her  how  vain  it  is 
to  put  faith  in  such  a  senseless  thing ;  do  you  think  I  could  do 
do  any  good  ?  " 

'*Yes,"  answered  he,  placing  a  caressing  hand  upon  Lis 
wife's  hair,  "  yes,  I  think  yon  could  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 
At  least  you  can  go  and  try." 

Early  the  next  day  the  Killamore  carriage  passed  along  the 
road  towards  Targan  Head,  and  the  footman  asked  the  way  to 
"  Mrs.  Delany's  house." 

**  Is  it  Mary  M*Bride  ye  are  wanting  ?  "  asked  the  person  he 
addressed,  giving  the  widow  her  maiden  name,  accordinir  t'> 
the  uBual  custom ;  '*  then  there  ye  are,  that  white  house  just 
fomenst  ye." 

Mary  came  forward  in  great  consternation  as  the  horst-s 
stopped  at  her  door.  Had  the  lady  oome  already  to  reclaim 
her  precious  prize  ? 

Lady  Darrell  entered  the  cottage,  and,  after  a  few  kindly 
words  to  Grace,  she  said,  "1  came,  Mrs.  Delany,  to  tell  you 
how  exceedingly  sorry  I  am  that  I  let  you  go  last  night  with- 
out telling  you  more  strongly  how  useless  it  is  to  tkiuk  that 
the  dead  leaf  which  I  gave  you  can  possibly  do  this  poor  child 
any  good." 

Mary  was  rather  awestruck   by  her  visitor's    unexpectt^l 
presence.    She  polished  a  chair  with  her  apron  and  begjrtd 
hor  to  sit  down. 
Lady  Darrell  had  been  thinking  "what  she  should  siy  ''  i"" 
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hours,  bat  now  that  tire  time  for  speech  had  come,  she  felt 
nerrous,  and  donbtful  of  her  own  powers  of  explanation. 

*"  Shall  I  tell  yon,"  she  asked,  "  why  it  is  that  yon  and  yonr 
Deii^hbours  Talne  the  palms,  and  leave  yon  to  judge  for  your- 
self if  you  do  wisely  or  no  ?  '* 

•*  If  you  please,  my  lady." 

"Eighteen  hnndrod  years  ago,**  began  Lady  Darrell,  in  a 
low  sweet  voice,  that  grew  firmer  and  dearer  as  she  forgot 
herself  in  the  dignity  of  her  words,  **  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  left  his  home  in  heayen,  and  was 
Icm  upon  this  earth  as  a  baby.  The  reason  that  He  came  was 
that  men  were  wicked,  and  could  not  make  themselvea  fit  for 
Learen  if  they  had  tried  ever  so  hard,  and  the  merciful  God 
vas  griered  that  they  should  perish  in  their  sins,  so  He  sent 
hifi  Son  to  show  them  the  way  to  Qod,  and  to  cleanse  them 
from  their  evil  deeds.  The  Saviour  came.  But  most  of  the 
r-eople  then  on  earth  would  not  believe  that  He  could  indeed 
be  the  Son  of  €rod.  Instead  of  welcoming  and  thanking  Him 
thej  treated  Him  with  soom  and  contempt,  and  went  about 
trjiog  to  kill  Him.  Only  the  poor  loved  Him  for  his  holy 
words,  and  for  his  loving  acts  to  those  who  were  side  and 
sonowfoL  The  poor  came  to  Him  in  crowds,  and  He  gave 
itiength  to  the  weak,  bearing  to  the  deaf,  health  to  the  siok, 
and  si^t  to  the  blind." 

**Ah,  if  He  were  here  nowl"  murmured  Mary  below  her 
breath,  whilst  Grace  turned  her  sightless  eyes  towards  the 
lady's  voice. 

**  If  He  were  here  we  should  not  ask  his  help  in  vain,  for  He 
vent  about  doing  good,  and  ofiering,  not  only  earthly  health, 
bat  eyerlasting  life  to  aU  who  would  believe  on  his  name.  It 
vas  no  wonder  that  so  many  who  looked  upon  his  fiuse  and 
heard  his  words  loved  Him.  But  the  rulers  and  the  great  men 
of  the  country  were  full  of  anger,  and  resolved  that  He  should 
die.  He  was  willing  to  die — ^if  He  had  not  been  willing  they 
could  not  have  touched  a  hair  of  his  head — ^but  He  knew  it  was 
necessary  that  a  sinless  life  should  be  offered  as  a  sacrifice  for 
the  sins  of  his  people ;  so  He  willingly  came  to  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  where  He  knew  that  He  should  be  put  to  a  cruel 
death.  He  rode  upon  a  colt,  and  hundreds  of  people  came  to 
gaze  upon  Him  as  He  passed.  The  rulers  and  the  great  men 
strod  apart,  but  the  poor  welcomed  Him  as  their  Saviour  and 
Ihdr  King.  They  blessed  Him,  and  cried  *  Hosanna  1 '  and 
tlicy  strewed  his  path  with  green  leaves  as  though  He  were  an 
(.arthly  conqueror  and  king. 

**The  trees  which  grow  commonly  in  the  country  about 
Jera<<alem  are  palms,  and  it  was  the  leaves  of  palms  that  the 
IKDple  threw  at  his  feet  and  waved  in  the  air  as  signs  of  their 
joy.  And  it  is  in  memory  of  that  day,  that  day  so  many  years 
f![o\\Q  by,  that  the  palm  leaves  are  gathered  and  prized  The 
Uaiuan  Catholic  church  called  one  of  its  festivals  Palm  Sunday, 
»ud  it  is  just  before  Good  Friday,  the  day  kept  in  memory  of 
tiic  Saviour's  death." 

^  True  for  ye,  my  lady,"  Mary  said ;  '*  and  is  that  the  meaning 
of  the  palms?" 

'*  Judt  tell  us  the  end,"  said  Gtace  ih  it  low  tone.  The  story 
of  the  Son  of  David  was  strange  to  her  fears. 

'*  The  end  came  very  soon :  the  Lord  entered  the  city,  which 
Hkeil  so  fair  and  beautiful,  but  which  was  full  of  rage  and 
^l^kedneas.  He  gathered  his  few  disciples,  his  friends  and 
hu  followers,  around  Him,  and  He  told  them  that  the  time  had 
ojiDc  for  Him  to  leave  them  alone.  His  work  on  earth  was 
done,  and  now  He  was  about  to  die  a  shameftal  death  upon  the 
crufu  that  his  blood  might  flow  to  cleanse  the  sins  of  the  world. 
He  told  them  that  He  should  go  to  his  Father,  where  He 
v<nild  pray  for  them,  and  wait  for  them,  and  prepare  a  home 
fur  them  in  a  country  where  there  should  be  no  more  malice 
ivihI  evil,  no  more  pain  and  death.  Then  the  rulers  who  hated 
Him  sent  soldiers  to  take  Him,  and  they  bound  his  gentle 
hands  with  cords,  they  smote  his  flesh  with   thongs,  they 

hiughed  at  Him,  and  mocked  Him,  and  as  the  people  had  called 

liim  a  king,  they  said  that  He  must  wear  a  orown.    So  they 


plaited  one  of  thorns,  and  put  it  on  his  head,  and  put  a  rccd 
from  the  river  as  a  sceptre  in  his  hand.  And  then  they  killed 
Him — ^they  orucifled  the  Lord  of  glory — He  whose  every  thought 
was  goodness,  whose  every  word  was  love." 

Lady  Darrell  paused.  The  tale  she  was  telling  Was  one  of 
such  divine  grandeur,  such  unearthly  power,  that  she  felt  her 
own  poor  language  could  not  tell  it  as  it  should  be  told.  «'  It  is 
all  written  in  a  book,*'  she  said ;  '^  perhaps  you  would  like  me  to 
read  it  to  you?" 

She  drew  her  Bible  ftom  her  hand-bag,  and  read  the  story  of 
the  rejoicing  people,  and  of  the  palm-leaves  strewn  in  the  path 
of  Him  who  rode  to  his  death. 

"  I  never  heard  the  like  before,"  said  Mary,  very  low;  **yet 
sure  I  know  about  the  Lord  Jesus  and  the  cross  ;'*  and  she 
pointed  to  a  rude  crucifix  nailed  to  the  wall  above  her  bed. 

**  There  is  a  great  deal  about  the  Lord  in  this  book ;  things 
as  true  as  the  story  of  the  cross.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  all  this 
to  show  you  that  the  palm  is  used  now  as  a  trifling  remem- 
brance of  the  Saviour's  entrance  into  the  city,  and  that  it  is  no 
more  than  any  other  leaf  in  its  power  to  work  wonders.  Ask 
the  Lord  Jesus  to  help  you,  dear  Mrs.  Delany ;  but  don't,  don't 
think  that  the  branch  you  carried  home  last  night  can  do  you 
or  your  child  one  atom  of  good." 

**  And  what,  my  lady,  do  ye  allow  for  the  Pope's  blessing  ?  " 

Lady  Darrell  had  not  expected  this  quostion ;  It  might  be 
unwise  to  hurt  Mary's  Boman  Catholic  feeliuf^  of  adoration 
for  the  head  of  her  Church,  and  yet  how  could  she  answer 
truly  without  doing  so  ?    Presently  she  said, 

**  If  the  Pope  were  here,  and  prayed  from  his  heart  to  God 
to  help  your  daughter,  his  blessing,  were  it  in  earnest,  would 
be  welcome;  but  I  think  that  his  blessing  on  a  dead  leaf  is  of  no 
use  at  all.  And  I  also  believe  that  God  will  listen  to  the  Iiord 
Jesus  far  sooner  than  fie  would  listen  to  the  Pope ;  and  Jesus 
will  speak  to  God  for  yon,  if  you  ask  Him." 


OHAFTEB  IT. 

Long  after  Lady  Darreirs  carriage  had  returned  to  Killamore, 
Mary  Delany  and  her  daughter  sat  talking  of  what  they  had 
heard. 

The  story  had  sounded  strangely  sweet  and  wonderful  to 
their  ears.  They  had  heard  so  little  of  the  simple  human  hTo 
of  the  Son  of  God ;  their  priests  recited  long  prayers  in  Latin, 
and  sometimes  told  them  of  the  suffering  on  the  cross,  of  the 
sorrow  of  the  Virgin,  of  the  doings  of  St.  Peter.  But  tho 
teaching  given  to  the  poor  Boman  Catholics  in  Ireland  is 
scanty  and  oftentimes  foolish.  Their  Church  undertakes  all 
for  them,  leaving  nothing  for  each  one  to  do  but  attend  mass 
and  oonfession»  and  repeat  prayers  over  and  over  in  a  foreign 
tongue. 

Lady  Darrell's  words  were  easy  to  understand,  and  her  voice 
thrilled  with  earnestness  as  she  spoke  of  the  love  of  the  Lord. 
He  had  cared  for  the  poor ;  He  had  cured  the  blind ;  He  had 
listened  to  the  voices  of  ehildren.  He  would  pray  to  his 
Father  for  them  now— so  the  lady  faad'said. 

**  Let  us  ask  Him,  mother ;  do  you  ask  Him,"  Grace  mur- 
mured. 

"  Oh,  child,  what  can  J  say  fit  to  be  heard  in  heaven  ?  If  the 
blessed  saints " 

^*  The  lady  didn't  say  aught  about  the  saints,  mother." 

*'  Speak  then,  yourself,  darling ;  sure,  and  haven't  I  fivo*and- 
twenty  years  of  sins  on  my  head  beyond  what  you  have  ?  " 

So  Grace  knelt,  there  on  the  sanded  floor,  and  lifting  her 
sightless  eyes  she  said  in  low  broken  tones,  ^  O  Lord  Jesus,  ask 
God  to  have  mercy  upon  us ;  do,  O  Lord !  Ask  Him  to  give 
the  power  of  my  eyes  to  me  again.  On  earth  you  comforted  the 
sorrowful,  and  healed  the  blinded  ones ;  have  you  any  pity  left 
now  for  a  widow- woman  and  her  dark  child  ?  " 

And  Mary  said  **  Amen." 

The  untutored  words  came  8tr»igl|t_fir9m  hw ts  that  believed 
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that  the  Lord  who  had  listened  to  the  hoBannahs  of  the  poor 
in  Judtea  long  ago,  would  not  shut  His  ears  to  their  cry.  And 
the  prayer  was  heard,  and  answered,  although  in  a  way  they 
thought  not  of. 

Grace  Delany  is  still  blind. 

Blind,  that  is  with  her  bodily  eyes,  but  she  beholds  better 
and  fairer  things  than  the  sunshine,  and  the  sea,  and  the  golden 
blossoms  of  the  gorse.  Her  heart  is  filled  with  a  radiance  that 
comes  from  the  light  of  the  smile  of  God. 

Her  bitter  feelings  and  her  sad  hours  are  oyer  for  ever.  She 
sits  knitting  by  the  fire,  and  as  she  knits  she  sings.  Lady 
Darrell  has  taught  her  many  songs ;  but  her  faTOurite  one  has 
a  clear  ringing  refrain — "  Hosannah  1  Hosannah !  Hosannah  to 
the  Son  of  David  I" 

When  the  days  are  warm  and  bright  Grace  leans  upon  her 
mother's  arm,  and  they  saunter  along  the  shore;  the  great 
Atlantic  waves  keep  up  their  ceaseless  music  on  the  sand,  and 
the  wild  birds  cry  to  each  other  from  the  island  beyond  Targan 
Head.  Grace  loves  to  listen  to  it  all  1  She  knows  when  the 
sea  is  awakening  before  the  coming  storm ;  she  can  tell  when 
the  seagulls  have  hatched  their  broods  upon  the  ledges  of  the 
cliff;  she  hears  the  note  of  the  wild  geese  as  they  fly  in  wedges 
to  the  north;  and  she  can  trace  the  honey-bee  to  his  nest 
amongst  the  purple  heather.  She  has  learned  wonderful  things 
about  God's  plans  for  the  world,  this  blind  girl,  who  knows  so 
little  of  what  men  call  learning. 

Sometimes  she  wanders  as  far  as  the  smooth  rocks  which  lie 
like  a  giant's  pavement  around  the  headland,  and  sitting  down 
she  lays  her  head  upon  her  mother's  lap,  and  they  speak  of  the 
day  that  is  surely  comiDg  when  they  two  will  enter  into  the 
land  where  Jesus  is,  and  will  look  upon  his  face  with  joy. 

The  glorious  sunsets  of  the  western  coast  glow  and  deepen 
above  the  sea,  and  Mary  Delany  tries  to  tell  to  Gracie  all  the 
beauty  which  is  pictured  there,  and  Grace  listens  and  smiles  as 
she  responds,  '^  It  is  only  the  sun,  only  the  sun,  mother.  There 
is  no  sun  in  the  Lord's  Land,  for  He  Himself  giveth  them  light ! 
We  shall  need  new  eyes,  the  two  of  us,  you  as  well  as  me, 
mother,  to  look  upon  that  glory." 

One  day  she  said,  **  I  know  now  that  it  was  good  for  me  {hat 
I  lost  the  sight  of  my  eyes.  And  didn't  the  palm  bring  a 
blessing,  after  all,  mother?  If  I  hadn't  have  been  blind  ye*d 
never  have  gone  to  Killamore,  and  my  lady  would  never  have 
visited  us  so  constant  as  she  has  done,  bless  her  !  and  we  might 
never,  never  have  known  all  she  has  told  us  and  read  to  us 
about  Jesus  the  Lord." 

"'Tis  little  yet  that  we  know,"  the  mother  answered  ;  "but 
though  it's  poor  and  ignorant  that  we  be,  the  dear  Lord  loves 
us,  and  will  teach  us  all  the  rest  his  own  self  by-and«bye, 
maybe." 

**And  by-and-bye  I  shall  $ee  Him!"  murmured  the  blind 
girl  softly. 


S;|^je  '§jtmxxtttion. 

/^ROWDED  inn  and  cattle  manger 

Welcome  Jesus  to  the  earth; 
Angel  hosts  His  glory  singing. 
Shepherds  poor  attend  His  birth. 

In  the  garden  dark  and  lonely, 

Lo,  the  agony  of  blood ! 
Purple  robe  and  reedy  sceptre 

Mock  the  thorn-crowned  Son  of  God. 

Calvary's  hill  of  shame  and  hatred 
Bears  Him  high  in  cruel  death; 

Quaking  earth  and  midday  darkness 
Testify  His  parting  breath. 


Heavy  stone,  and  seal,  and  soldiers, 
Guard  the  new-made,  silent  grave; 

Spotless  shroud  and  fragrant  spices, 
Those  are  His  who  came  to  save. 

Soon,  behold,  the  tomb  is  empty. 
See,  the  clothes  in  order  lie; 

Glorious  is  the  angel's  message; 
Jesus  lives,  no  more  to  die! 


THE  SUNDAY  ALBUM. 


Onob  more  oommenoing  another  series  of  Scripture  ezeioiaeB  for 
the  children's  '*SuBday  Album,"  we  repeat  oar  instmotioDs. 
Let  our  young  readers  provide  neat  blank  books,  suitaUe  either 
for  drawing  or  writing.  We  shall  give  from  time  to  time  a 
subject  for  study,  illustrated  by  a  picture.  This  picture  they 
may  copy,  or  ask  their  friends  to  copy  tor  them,  to  put  into  the 
Album.  Then  on  Sunday  afternoon  or  evening  they  will  gather 
with  their  Bibles  in  their  hands,  and  find  out  as  many  verses 
in  the  Bible  as  they  can  in  which  the  subject  for  the  day  is  found. 
Some  of  the  ohildien  will  recollect  one  verse  and  some  another. 
Even  little  ones  who  are  not  able  to  read  can  help  in  this  exer- 
cise by  remembering  the  Bible  stories  in  which  &e  word  in 
question  is  sometimes  found.  Then  the  teacher  will  write  oat 
the  verses,  or  at  least  the  most  important  of  them,  round  the 
drawing  in  the  centre,  marking  below  each  verse  the  initials 
of  the  child  who  found  it. 

Let  our  readers  take  the  word  Gcdab  as  their  first  subject 
this  year. 


ANSWER  TO  BIBLE  QUESTION. 
Page  192. 

1.  2  Cor.  iii.  I,    Acts  xviii.  27.    Col.  iv.  10. 

2.  See  Neh.  vi.  5, 6.    Sanballat  sent  his  servant  to  Nebemiah 
with  the  letter. 

3.  Uriah  the  Hittite  carried  the  letter  from  David  to  Joab. 
2  Sam.  xl  li,  15. 

4.  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Philemon. 

5.  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  received  the 
letter  from  the  king  of  Syria  conoerDing  his  servant  Naaman. 


The  Sunday  at  Home 


O  DAT  UOST  CALM,  MOST  BRIGHT  •  .    •  • 

Thb  week  wbrb  dark  but  for  thy  lAQHT. —Herbert. 


THE    SILENT    LAND. 
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COUSIN  MABEL'S  EXPERIENCES: 

GATHERING  X7P  FBAGMEKTB. 


BT  MISS  B.  J.  WHATBLY. 


r. 


WE  were  joined  at  the  ttim  of  the  road  home,  by 
a  group  of  walkers,  the  two  Mies  Eobinsons, 
daughters  of  the  clergyman,  and  a  young  niece  of 
Mr.  Travers,  a  bright,  animated  girl  of  sixteen,  who 
was  spending  part  of  her  holidays  at  Beech  Park, 
and  who  had  been  accompanying  the  ladies  from 
the  rectory  on  some  parish  visits. 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Cecilia  I "  she  cried,  as  she  came  up  to 
the  carriage,  scarcely  giving  Miss  Bobinson  time  to 
greet  us.  "I  have  suSi  a  favour  to  beg  of  you  I .  I 
have  been  seeing  the  dearest  little  girl  in  the 
world  I  " 

"  And  you  want  to  adopt  her  ?  "  I  asked,  laughing, 
as  she  stopped  for  breath. 

"  Oh  no ;  of  course  she  has  her  mother  alive,  and 
besides,  she  is  too  big  for  that.  Don't  laugh !  She 
is  the  schoolmistress's  daughter,  Lucy  Williams,  that 
pretty  child  you  noticed  the  other  day.  She  is  ten 
or  eleven  years  old,  I  think ;  but  she  has  the  most 
wonderful  talent  for  musie  !  It  would  be  a  shame  if 
she  did  not  learn,  she  might  give  lessons  and  help 
her  mother  in  a  few  years,  if  she  could  practise  now. 

The  organist  of  S ,  Mr.  Waller,  kindly  gives  her 

a  lessor  once  a  week  at  his  house,  and  she  can 
practise  the  day  she  goes,  on  Mrs,  Waller's  piano ; 
t)ut  it  is  too  far  for  her  to  go  oftener  than  that  one 
day,  and  she  has  no  other  place  where  she  can  find 
a  piano." 

"We  are  not  musical,  you  know,"  interposed 
Miss  Bobinson,  apologetically,  "or  of  course  we 
should  be  too  happy  to  help  you." 

"  But,  aunt,  if  you  would  only  let  her  come  and 
practise  on  the  eld  piano  in  that  little  room  opening 
into  the  back  garden,  it  would  be  such  a  kindness, 
and  1^  know  she  would  be  very  carefol  and  not  do 
any  mischief.     Do  say  she  may  I " 

Mrs.  Travers  paused,  and  looked  at  me  with  a 
smile. 

"  You  see,  *  when  it  rains,  it  pours,* "  I  observed  ; 
"  here  is  another  case  in  which  one  of  your  *  frag- 
ments *  may  be  veiy  helpful." 

"  If  Miss  Bobinson  approves,  I  think  it  might  be 
managed,"  said  Mrs.  Travers,  turning  to  that  lady. 

"  I  think  it  would  be  doing  a  real  service,"  she 
replied.  "  I  can  answer  both  for  Mrs.  Williams  and 
Luey,  that  no  encroachment  need  be  feared." 

"  Well,  then,  we  can  fix  a  time  that  would  suit 
them,  and  she  can  come  every  day.  Can  she  come 
alone?" 

"  Oh  yes,  she  is  quite  independent." 

"  And  such  a  darling  child,  so  pretty,  and  with 
such  a  sweet  voice,"  interposed  Beatrice. 


"  Don't  spoil  her,  Beatrice,"  said  Miss  Bobinson, 
"  or  I  shall  be  sorry  I  took  you  to  her." 

"  Oh  no,  I  won't,  I  promise  you ;  but  now.  Miss 
Bobinson,  we  had  another  favour  to  ask  Aunt 
Cecilia.  You  know  that  poor  consumptive  boy  ,you 
brought  the  fruit  to ;  Miss  Bobinson  gives  him  all 
her  strawberries,  aunt  (you  must  not  interrupt  me, 
Miss  Bobinson,  you  know  it's  trm^),  and  they  are  all 
come  t^an  end  now ;  would  ;f6p.  let  him  have  some  ? 
there  are  such  quantities  in  the  kitchen-garden." 

"  I  am  afraid  if  we  come  upon  Mrs.  Travers  for 
all  our  poor  siok  people,  we  shall  seem  quite  un- 
reasonable," said  Misd  Bobixison. 

"lilio,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Travers.  "I  only  re- 
proach myself  with  having  been  so  long  fcrgetful 
of  sharing  my  luxuries ;  but  I  do  meant  to  .ifCpi  over 
another  leaf.  You  can  take  the  pony-^carriagb  round 
to  the  stable,  Thomas,  and  we  will  all  oomA  hj  the 
short  cut  through  the  shrubber}'." 

"  Oh,  delightful !"  said  Beatrice;  "and  will  you 
come  at  once  to  the  Jadt-bouses  and  kitchen-garden? " 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  I  had  best.  I  own  I  am  a  little 
nervous,"  ifxs.  Travers  said,  a  little  hesitatingly  ; 
"  it  is  like  pplling  the  string  of  a  shower-bath.*' 

"How  so?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  I  know,"  said  Beatrice.  "  You  are  afraid  of 
Maclean,  tb^  grand  Scotch  gardener,  are  not  you. 
Aunt  Cecilia?^ 

"  You  s^  a  saucy  girl,  but  I  am  afraid  I  must 
own  it.  Y9U  see.  Miss  Selwyn,  he  is  a  very  dever 
gardener,  gets  half  the  prizes  at  the  county  horti- 
cultural show,  and  Mr.  Travers  thinks  greatly  of 
him.  But  he  is  rather  despotic,  and  can't  bear  me 
to  meddle  with  the  gardens,  or  even  gather  the 
fiowers.  He  always  sends  in  the  supplies  for  the 
drawing-room  and  hall  himself;  ihe  only  flowers  I 
am  quite  free  to  help  myself  to  at  pleasure  are  those 
in  my  own  little  conservatory." 

"And  the  vegetables,  aunt  I"  added  Beatrice. 
"  Don't  you  remember  promising  Uncle  and  Aunt 
Johnson  a  hamper  of  asparagus  and  early  peas  la«t 
spring?  Well,  I  was  there,  and  what  do  you  think 
was  in  the  hamper?  Nothing  but  a  few  conunon 
vegetables,  such  as  they  could  have  got  at  their 
greengrocer's ;  not  one  of  the  things  promised  were 
there  I" 

"  But  you  should  have  teld  me  that,  Beatrice.*' 

"  Aunt  Johnson  would  not  let  me,  for  fear  you 
and  uncle  should  be  annoyed ;  but  I  did  not  promise 
to  be  silent,  so  now,  you  see,  I  have  let  it  out! 
Maclean  is  a  regular  dragon." 

"  It  is  very  tiresome,  the  way  we  often  have  to 
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snbmit  to  these  people,"  said  Mrs.  Travere  depre- 
catingly.  "  I  often  think  a  poor  cottager  who  has 
only  a  patch  of  garden  that  he  digs  himself,  has 
more  real  pleasure  out  of  it  than  we  have  with  our 
fine  green-honseSy  and  flower-beds  full  of  choice 
plants." 

"  Yes,  that  is  quite  true,"  I  said ;  "  but  is  this  evil 
nnaToidable?'* 

"  Do  you  think  it  could  be  avoided  ?  " 

"I  ought  not  to  speak  confidently,  not*  being 
in  your  position ;  but  as  you  ask  me,  I  can't  help 
asking  in  my  turn  whether  the  evil  may  not,  at 
least,  be  increased  by  the  owners  of  great  places 
habitually  leaving  all  details  to  those  under  them, 
and  taking  no  part  in  the  arrangements  made  ?  If 
a  gardener  or  steward  has  been  left  with  the  entire 
management  in  his  hands,  we  can  hardly  wonder  if 
he  leamB  the  lesson  of  irresponsible  power  a  little 
too  thoroughly,  and  occasionally  abuses  it." 

**Yes,  I  suppose  that  must  be  the  case,*'  said 
Cecilia ;  ''but  then  the  question  is  whether  it  is 
worth  making  a  fight  about  such  trifling  matters  ?  " 

"Isn't  it  always  worth  fighting  in  the  cause  of 
justice  ?  "  cried  Beatrice  eagerly. 

"Ah,  you  youtig  folks  like  fighting,*'  said  her 
aunt  smiling ;  "  as  you  grow  older  you  will  wish  to 
avoid  it." 

"  I  would  avoid  all  unnecessary  disputes,"  I  said  ; 
"but  these  little  things,  though  they  seem  insig- 
nificant, may  involve  more  of  principle  than  we  are 
apt  to  think." 

"  In  what  way  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Tl-avers. 

**  In  this,  1  think.  If  we  are  truly  God's  believing 
children  and  servants,  we  are  'not  our  own,  but 
bought  with  a  price';  everything  we  have,  then,  is 
oar  Master's,  because  we  are  His.  That  is  to  say, 
all  we  possess,  property,  strength,  talents,  are  ours 
vrith  an  absolute  claim  that  we  should  use  all  for 
Him.  The  Jews  of  old  acknowledged  this,  and  as  a 
sign  of  their  allegiance,  gave  tithes  of  all  they  had ; 
even  the  Pharisees  who  tithed  their  '  mint,  aniseed, 
and  cinnamon,'  were  not  blamed  for  that ;  the  Lord 
Kaid,  *  These  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave 
the  other   undone.*      It   was    the  neglect    of   the 

*  weightier  matters'  that  was  blamed,  not  the 
strictness  in  trifles." 

**  But  we  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace," 
Baid  Cecilia. 

"  Yes ;  but  the  law  pointed  out  the  principle ;  and 
rarely  it  would  be  unfitting  that  those  who  are  led 
by  love  to  the  Eedeemer  who  saved  them  should  do 
lefis  than  the  Jews  under  the  law  ?  " 

*'  But  would  that  show  we  ought  to  give  up  every- 
thing we  have  ?  "  said  Beatrice. 

"No;  the  young  ruler  had  a  Divine  command, 
and  manifestly  an  exceptional  one.  No  suoh  com- 
mand was  given  to  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  or  to  l^e 

*  women  who  ministered  of  their  substance  *  to  the 
Lord.  In  ordinary  cases  we  should  not  be  called 
on  to  do  as  He  bade  the  ruler  do ;  but  the  spirit  of 
His  commands  is  shown  by  our  looking  on  whatever 
we  have — house,  or  money,  or  garden,  or  field — as 
something  to  use  for  Him;  to  enjoy  for  ourselves 
thankfully,  as  He  has  given  them  to  us,  but  not  for 
ourselveB  alone ;  and  toTook  at  each  of  our  possessions 
as  a  trust  for  which  we  are  responsible  to  Him,  and 
to  ask  Him  to  show  us  how  we  can  best  us^  it  in 
His  service." 

«    *'  l" hat  does  put  the  matter  in  a  new  light,"  said 


Mrs.  Travers ;  "  and  I  suppose  it  would  not,  in  that 

Eoint  of  view,  be  right  to  leave  one's  gardens  and 
ot-houses  in  the  gardener's  hands  undisputed.  My 
husband  leaves  Me  completely  free  to  do  what  I  like 
in  that  department." 

"  And  that  places  the  responsibility  in  your  bands, 
otherwise  you  would  not  be  the  one  called  to  account 
for  it." 

"  Yes ;  as  long  as  I  keep  some  fruit  for  lutioheon 
and  dessert,  and  have  flowers  on  the  drawing-toom 
table,  I  may  dispose  of  everything  as  I  Hke.  It  is 
quite  clear,  then,  that  it  would  not  be  using  these 
things  for  God  to  refuse  them  to  these  poor  sick 
ones  to  please  my  gardener ;  so  I  will  screw  up  my 
courage  and  speak  to  Maclean." 

"  Oh  yes,  auntie,  that's  right,  and  I'll  stand  by 
you !  "  cried  Beatrice. 

Her  aunt  could  not  help  laughing.  "  A  formid- 
able auxiliary,  to  be  sure,"  she  said.  "  But  I  think  I 
had  better  take  the  initiative,  my  dear  little  heroine. 
So  now  for  it  I  This  is  the  way  into  the  kitchen- 
garden.  We  shall  find  Maclean  among  his  cucumber 
and  melon  beds." 

I  admired  the  gentle  but  dignified  firmness  with 
which  she  made  her  wishes  known  to  the  gardener. 
I  knew  it  cost  her  an  effort,  but  she  did  it  well.  I 
will  not  say  that  the  autocrat  of  the  hot-houses  and 
graperies  took  it  veiy  contentedly ;  but  he  saw  his 
mistress  was  in  earnest,  and  he  obeyed.  He  looked 
extremely  blacky  and  cut  the  grapes  and  fiowers 
with  the  air  of  a  captive  prince  compelled  to  give 
up  his  st)oils  on  the  field  of  l^attle ;  but  the  work 
was  accomplished,  and  the  hampers  of  finiit  aiid 
flowers  sent  off  in  triumph  that  evening;  the  one 
to  Mrs.  Haynes  in  a  cart  containing  also  a  comfortable 
chaise-longuey  with  cushions,  a  parcel  of  books  and 
magazines,  and  a  note  promising  to  send  the  carriage 
early  next  afternoon  for  the  invalid. 

I  accompanied  it,  and  it  would  have  been  a 
reward  for  a  much  greater  effort  to  see  the  delight 
and  thankfulness  of  the  mother  and  daughter.  The 
next  thing  was  for  Mrs.  Travers  to  call  for  them 
herself  and  bring  them  to  Beech  Park  for  a  long 
day.  Everything  was  done  to  make  the  visit  a 
restful  and  pleasant  one  to  the  sick  girl ;  and  she 
and  her  mother  thoroughly  ei^oved  it.  That  time 
forth  drives  were  almost  daily  tasea  by  the  invalid, 
and  the  effect  was  speedily  visible  in  her  manifest 
improvement  in  strength.  The  hue  of  health  besan 
to  return  to  her  pale  cheek,  and  brightness  to  her 
eye;  and  long  before  the  time  when  they  were  to 
return  to  town,  her  progress  towards  recovery  had 
become  rapid. 

"  But  for  these  drives  there  would  never  have 
been  this  change  for  the  better,"  said  the  grateful 
mother.  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Travers'  work  grew  on 
her;  the  supply  of  fruit  and  flowers  to  the  siok 
was  a  ooDstant  interest ;  a  hamper  of  the  latter  was 
sent  up  weekly  to  a  friend  engaged  in  the  work  of 
the  "Flower  Mission"  to  hospitals,  and  many  a 
sick  bed  cheered  by  the  lovely,  fragrant  messengers 
from  the  countrv.  Beatrice,  who  was  beginning  to 
illuminate  nioely,  undertook  the  texts  whioh  were 
to  accompany  each  tiny  bouquet,  lind  entered  into 
her  work  with  zeal. 

The  little  musical  student,  again,  oame  regiilarly 
to  practise,  and  was  so  grateful  and  S6  diligent, 
that  the  o^y  difficulty  was  to  withhold  Beatrioe 
from  making  her  so  much  of  a  pet  as  to  do  her  harm. 
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COUSIN  MABEL'S  EXPERIENCES. 


Bnt  more  objects  came  under  Mrs.  Travers'  notice 
as  she  became  more  awake  to  ber  responsibilities. 
A  friend  of  mine,  wbo  was  superintendent  to  a  very 
efficient  and  devoted  Bible-woman  in  one  of  the 
woi-st  parts  of  the  City,  wrote  me  word  that  sbe  was 
anxious  to  find  some  means  of  giving  her  a  week  or 
two  of  complete  rest  and  cbange,  as  she  was  worn 
out  with  her  labours  in  the  district,  and  no  room  could 
be  found  for  her  in  the  Convalescent  Homes  to  which 
she  had  applied.  I  named  her  case  to  Mrs.  Travers ; 
sbe  had  learned  enough  since  she  first  drove  with 
me  to  see  the  Haynes,  to  make  her  ready  to  take 
the  initiative,  and  she  herself  proposed  having  Mrs. 
Smith  down  to  Beech  Park  to  stay,  taking  her 
meals  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  and  being  free  to 
enjoy  walks  in  the  park  and  shrubberies. 

The  offer  was  thankfully  accepted ;  and  the  visit 
proved  a  success.  Poor  Mrs.  Smith's  gratitude  and 
delight  in  the  verdure  and  fresh  air,  was  pleasant 
to  witness ;  and,  though  quite  unconsciously  on  her 
part,  she  in  fact  gave  as  much  as  she  received, 
during  her  stay.  She  was  a  quiet,  unassuming 
woman,  but  possessed  of  intelligence  and  powers  of 
observation,  and  capable  of  relating  simply  and 
agreeably  what  she  had  seen  and  heard — a  talent 
often  wanting  in  persons  of  higher  pretensions. 
We  used  to  get  her,  as  we  sat  under  the  trees  in 
the  park,  to  tell  us  of  her  experiences  in  visiting 
the  poor,  and  a  new  world  of  interest  was  opened  to 
Mrs.  Travers  and  her  niece.  Hearing  about  these 
things  from  an  eye-witness  was  different  even  from 
reading  about  them  in  the  most  interesting  journals. 
Mrs.  Travers  found  that  she  could  help  the  sick  and 
poor  even  though  unable  to  go  to  them  herself;  and 
plans  were  laid  for  sending  various  little  comforts 
to  Mrs.  Smith's  superintendent.  Miss  Hunter — ^who 
readily  undertook  to  see  they  were  conveyed  to 
those  needing  them — and  flowers  to  distribute  at 
the  mothers'  meetings.  Beatrice  set  up  a  collecting- 
box  fur  the  East  End  poor,  and  was  eager  to  help  in 
various  ways  suggested  by  Mrs.  Smith's  conversation, 
by  working  for  poor  children,  illuminating  texts 
for  sick  rooms,  etc.  But  the  good  Bible-woman's 
mission  did  not  end  here.  Her  judicious  Christian 
influence  was  much  blessed,  as  I  afterwards  found, 
to  one  of  the  young  servant-girls  in  the  house ;  and 
Mrs.  Travers*  own  maid,  Gresham,  a  reserved  and 
rather  depressed,  though  sincerely  pious  and  upright 
woman,  was  so  cheered  and  strengthened  by  the 
intercourse  with  tJie  new  guest,  that  she  declared 
when  she  took  leave  of  her,  that  they  had  "  enter- 
tained an  angel  unawares." 

This,  again,  resulted  in  farther  good  effects. 
Mrs.  Travers  was  led  to  lake  a  more  active  interest 
than  she  had  ever  done  before,  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  her  household.  Like  many 
kind-hearted  but  somewhat  indolent  heads  of 
families,  while  providing  amply  for  the  bodily 
comtbrt  of  her  servants,  she  had  left  their  higher 
interests  little  attended  to.  She  found,  on  looking 
.  into  matters  more  closely,  that  few  of  the  under- 
Kcrvants  ever  went  to  church;  and  this  not  from 
any  actual  hindrances  interposed,  but  simply  from 
want  of  arrangement  and  care  to  see  that  each  in 
turn  had  the  opportunity.  A  little  attention  to 
details  soon  enabled  her  to  set  this  right,  in  spite 
of  much  passive  resistanoe  from  the  housekeeper, 
Mrs.  Maiden,  a  matron  who  had  ruled  supreme  in 
the  household  ever  since  Mrs.   Travers'  marriage. 


She  was  very  soft,  sweet,  and  plausible  in  her 
manner,  and  professed  to  be  '^  very  glad  that  the 
maids  should  get  to  charch;  she  valued  the  privilege 
so  herself  I  and  oh,  what  a  pleasure  it  was  to  hour 
that  good  Mrs.  Smith  talk  so  beautifully !  '^ 

Mrs.  Travers  had  been  accustomed  to  believe 
firmly  in  Mrs.  Maiden;  however,  when  she  found 
that  in  spite  of  all  this  protestation,  the  two  young 
housemaids,  one  of  whom  had  been  so  impressed  by 
Mrs.  Smith's  conversation,  were  constantly  kept 
away,  she  began  to  inquire  farther,  and  soon  found 
where  the  real  hindrance  lay. 

She  began  Bible-readings  with  the  young  maids 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  found  the  same  difficulty. 

"  I  have  fixed  an  hour  again  and  again,"  she  said 
to  me,  "  and  tried  to  chooho  time  I  was  told  would 
be  most  convenient,  and  yet  they  tell  me  they  can 
never  be  spared." 

"  I  suspect  you  will  find  that  Mrs.  Maiden  is  at 
the  bottom  of  it  all." 

"  Do  you  think  her  untrnthfal  ?  " 

"  I  can't  tell.  I  have  known  a  woman  in  her 
position,  who  was  really  both  honest  and  reli^ous 
in  her  own  way,  and  yet  from  pure  '  muddle '  and 
want  of  management,  was  always  keeping  those 
under  her  away  from  the  readings  her  mistress 
wished  to  arrange.  But  she  failed  from  natural 
dulness  and  indecision.  In  this  case  there  is  no  lack 
of  intelligence,  as  any  one  can  see,  but  it  struck  me 
that  '  the  lady  did  protest  too  much.'  I  don't  like 
to  judge,  but  her  tone  did  not  sound  reaL" 

"What  can  I  do,  then?" 

"  Only  go  on  as  you  are  doing,  and  look  more  and 
more  into  things." 

**  Well,  I  have  been  more  downstairs  lately,  and 
I  have  be^un  to  fear  there  is  a  good  deaJL  of  waste." 

**  There  is  in  most  large  households,  I  fear." 

"And  certainly,  if  we  are  to  'gather  up  frag- 
ments,' that  can't  bo  right." 

"No,  indeed.  There  is  many  a  great  house, 
where  the  milk  wasted  in  many  ways  would  have 
kept  alive  delicate  babes  who  were  pining  for  it, 
and  whose  mothers  could  not  procure  them  a  drop, 
and  where  meat  boiled  down  for  soups  and  then 
thrown  away  might  have  fed  a  hungry  persun.  I 
fear  there  are  many  Lazaruses  in  our  days  who  don't 
even  get  the  crumbs  from  the  rich  men's  tables." 

"  How  dreadful  that  seems  I  Well,  we  don't  give 
great  dinners,  but  still  I  did  see  things  the  other 
day  which  made  me  sure  there  was  something 
wrong.     I  will  look  into  it  more." 

The  final  results  of  her  researches  were  that  Mrs. 
Maiden  gave  warning,  declaring  it  hurt  her  feelings 
to  see  that  she  was  suspected.  Mrs.  Travers  b^ 
taken  great  care  to  do  eveiything  with  delicacy  and 
gentleness,  and  was  pained  at  the  housekeeper's 
abrupt  departure  ;  but  she  soon  found  that  the  step 
had  not  been  taken  without  reason.  A  system  not 
only  of  waste  but  of  petty  peculation  was  discovered, 
which  cost  her  much  trouble  and  anxiety  to  set 
right.  She  had  never  worked  so  hard  in  her  life. 
Fortunately  I  was  able  to  recommend  to  her,  through 
a  friend,  a  really  worthy  and  respectjible  successor 
to  Mrs.  Maiden,  and  matters  were  placed  on  a  better 
footing,  and  the  "  fragments"  saved  were  utilii^ed, 
with  the  help  of  the  Miss  Eobinsons,  so  as  to  give 
timely  help  to  many  of  the  Mck  poor. 

Under  tiie  new  rSgime,  the  Sunday  readings  were 
easily  set  on  foot,  and  Mr.  Hobinson  undertook  a 
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Bible-class  once  a  week  for  all  the  men  and  bojs, 
out  and  indoor,  who  were  willing  to  attend. 

All  this  did  not  take  place  in  a  day,  as  may  well 
be  supposed ;  it  was  the  work  of  time. 

The  alterations  for  the  better  came  gradually, 
bit  by  bit,  as  the  way  opened,  some  of  them  long 
after  I  had  left,  and  they  were  made  more  slowly 
than  would  have  been  done  in  some  other  cases,  for 
my  friend's  natural  character  was  timid  and  diffident, 
aud  only  her  really  high  principle  and  thorough 


earnestness  of  purpose  would  have  stimulated  her 
to  make  the  efforts  she  did.  But  the  work  she  had 
found,  braced  and  strengthened  her  whole  being. 
Her  general  health  and  spirits  improved,  and  long 
before  all  the  changes  I  have  spoken  of,  even  when 
the  day  came  when  other  engagements  obliged  me 
to  take  my  departure,  the  light  in  her  eye  as  she 
stood  at  her  hall-door  to  see  me  off,  told  more  than 
words  could  do,  that  her  "gathering  up"  of  her 
"  fragments  "  had  brought  new  life  to  her. 


PAT  MACDONOGH, 
OF  TUt:  87th  regiment,  ob  royal  ikish  fusiliers. 
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T  is  some  years  now  since  the  body  of  this  humble 
but  loyal  and  pious  soldier  was  laid  in  its  resting- 
place  in  a  quiet  parish  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland. 
Dy  the  few  friends  who  knew  him  his  memory  will 
be  cherished,  and  I  wish  now  to  lay  on  his  grave  a 
wreath  of  loving  and  respectful  remembrance. 

Patrick  Maodonogh  was  left  an  orphan  at  a  vei*y 
early  age.  He  was  sent  to  one  of  the  then  newly- 
established  mission  schools  (of  the  Iidsh  Church 
Mission  Society),  at  Errismore.  This  was  in  the 
year  1849.  The  church  and  school  at  Errismore  have 
always  prospered,  although  few  places  have  witnessed 
such  cruel  and*  persistent  persecution  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Bomish  authorities.  Against  the  true 
love  of  Christ  and  of  God's  word,  the  storms  of 
persecution  beat  in  vain,  and  even  when  spiritual 
religion  is  not  professed.  Irishmen  love  liberty  and 
bate  oppression,  so  that  the  Protestants  at  Errismore 
have  not  been  destroyed.  Many  hundreds  of 
children  have  been  trained  at  this  mission-school, 
and  have  done  credit  to  their  training  wherever 
their  lot  in  life  has  been  cast. 

Pat  Maodonogh  was  always  remarkable,  even  as  a 
boy,  for  his  seriousness.  His  head  was  bowed,  and 
his  eyes  were  closed  during  prayer,  as  if  he  felt  the 
presence  of  God.  He  read  and  spoke  the  Irish 
language  fluently,  was  well  versed  in  the  Romish 
controversy,  and  never  missed  an  opportunity  of 
laying  before  his  Bomish  neighbours  and  relatives, 
in  an  earnest  and  kindly  way,  the  errors  of  their 
religion.  He  had  in  him  a  strong  hatred  of  tyranny 
and  wrong,  with  a  keen  sense  of  numour,  which  the 
following  incident  will  show. 

The  scbolais  were  very  much  annoyed  by  the 
priest,  who  walked  up  and  down  before  the  school- 
gates,  at  the  hour  of  their  coming  to  school.  His 
reverence  pretended  to  bereading  a  book,  his  breviary, 
but  in  reality  he  was  watching  the  scholars,  and 
taking  their  names  in  order  to  intimidate  them.  He 
would  say  to  one,  *'  Where  are  you  going  to  ?' 

"  To  school,  sir." 

"  You  are  not  going  to  the  devil's  school,  I  hope." 

"  No,  sir,"  a  child  would  answer,  "  I  am  going  to 
a  school  where  the  word  of  God  is  read,  and  where 
we  hear  about  the  Saviour." 

''  But  ye  cannot  go  to  heaven  if  ye  should  die, 
while  going  to  that  sohooL" 

"If  you  prove  that  out  of  the  Bible,"  was  the 
usual  reply,  "  we  will  believe  it ;  otherwise  we  don't 
believe  it.  Good  morning,  sir,"  and  the  priest  was 
left  to  continue  his  reading  of  his  breviary. 


But  other  children  were  in  ^reat  teri-or,  and 
screamed,  and  climbed  over  the  walls,  and  ran  across 
the  fields  to  avoid  the  priest. 

Pat  watched  the  priest,  and  saw  what  he  was 
doing.  Pat  would  have  behaved  respectfully  to  any 
one  worthy  of  respect,  though  he  might  differ  from 
him,  but  the  priest  was  not  in  the  way  of  duty  in 
thus  frightening  and  bullying  the  children.  "  Wait 
a  while,"  Pat  said,  **  and  I  shall  soon  put  an  end  to 
this  work." 

He  got  a  black  cloak  and  flung  it  over  his  shoulders, 
and  put  on  a  small  cap.  Thus  dressed,  he  seized  a 
book  in  size  like  the  priest's  breviary,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  seen  behind  the  priest,  reading  his 
breviary  just  as  his  reverence  was  reading  his. 

The  sdiool-master  and  his  scholars  were  soon  at 
the  door,  watching  the  scene  and  laughing  heartily. 

Pat  struck  his  breast  each  time  the  priest  did  so, 
and  he  lifted  his  cap  at  the  end  of  the  Latin  prayer 
in  the  breviary ;  Pat  also  spoke  aloud  his  Latin  as 
well  as  his  reverence. 

The  laughter  at  the  school-door  increasing,  the 
priest  looked  behind  him,  and  what  was  his  horror 
to  see  the  small  edition  of  himself,  exactly  imitating 
him  in  dress  and  in  his  evolutions  whereby  he  hoped 
to  overawe  the  children.  The  shock  was  too  much 
for  him  ;  he  cleared  the  wall  quickly.  Pat  cleared 
it  too ;  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  over  half  the  field. 
Pat  like  his  shadow — for  he  had  no  fear — was  after 
him.  Still  reading  his  breviary,  and  mumbling 
some  unintelligible  jargon — ^the  priest  looked  behind 
from  time  to  time  and  hastened  away  quicker  and 
quicker,  until  Pat  gave  over  following  him.  From 
that  day  no  priest  ever  attempted  to  read  his  breviary 
before  the  school -gates. 

Pat  was  well  instrucj:ed,  as  I  have  said,  in  the 
Bomish  controversy,  and  was  clever  in  exposing  the 
errors  of  the  Church  of  Bome  before  his  Bomish 
neighbours  and  relatives. 

The  Lrish  are  very  fond  of  an  argument,  and  to 
decline  controversy  would  be  considered  a  confession 
of  weakness.  The  priests  sometimes  command  their 
people  not  to  listen  and  not  to  aigue,  but  most 
Irishmen  know  that  this  is  a  cowardly  course,  and  * 
are  not  willing  to  shut  their  eyes  and  open  their 
mouths  so  as  to  swallow  whatever  is  presented  to 
them.  This  silencing  of  argument  is  more  success- 
ful in  England,  I  am  told,  than  it  is  in  Lreland.  Pat 
was  ready  to  argue,  but  he  had  his  Irish  Testament 
always  at  hand  to  prove  his  statements. 

One  day  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  school  ho  met 
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^  parley  of  men  qn  their  way  to  the  confession-bouse, 
to  attend  the  Statioiai  of  Confession.  They  laid  hold 
on  Pat  and  insisted  on  hjs  coining  with  thpm  to  the 
priest.  Pat  resisted ;  they  told  him  he  should  come 
to  the  priest.  Some  of  them  were  his  own  relatives, 
so  Pj^t  was  not  much  afraid.  "  Bnt  the  priest  is  not 
ftt  the  confession-house,"  said  Pat ;  "  I  passed  it  just 
l^ow,  and  I  heard  them  say  the  priest  was  sick,  and 
could  not  come  to-day." 

"  Well,"  said  one  of  the  party,  **  we  shall  not  go; 
let  us  return  home." 

"  Why  should  you  ?  "  said  Pat ;  "  sure  his  mother 
is  there.  Has  she  not  as  much  power  as  her  son  ? 
Does  not  the  priest  tell  you  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
has  as  much  power  as  her  Son,  and  why  should  not 
the  priest's  mother  have  it  also  ?  " 

"What  do  you  mean?"  roared  one  of  them. 
"Do  you  want  us  to  confess  our  sins  to  the  old 
woman  ?  " 

'*  Certainly,"  said  Pat,  "  yoi;  should  do  so,  if  the 
mother  has  as  much  power  as  the  Son,  as  your 
priest  tells  you  and  your  church.  But  your  Bible 
tells  you  that  neither  the  priest  nor  his  mother  can 
do  it,  for  *who  can  forgive  sins  but  God  only?' 
That  is  the  doctrine  it  teaches." 

♦*  Well,  I  thin^  you  are  right,"  said  one.  "  It 
looks  like  the  truth,  and  for  my  part  I  shall  not 
trouble  the  priest  or  his  mother  for  some  time  to 
coi^e,"  and  from  that  day  until  he  emigrated  to 
America  he  never  attended  a  St-ation  of  Confession. 

Pat  met  the  priest  another  day ;  Pat  passed  without 
the  usual  salutation,  which  he  might  have  given. 
The  priest  looked  after  him,  and  said,  "  Well,  my  boy, 
where  are  you  going  to  ?  " 

«  To  school,  sir,"  said  Pat. 

"  Tou  don't  mean  that  school  near  us  ?  "  said  the 
priest. 

•'  Yes,"  said  Pat,  "  to  that  veyy  school." 

"Are  you  a  Protestant,  and  were  your  parents 
Protestants?" 

"  I  am  a  Protestant,  but  jny  parents  were  Boman 
Catholics." 

"And  pray  what  fault  do  ypu  find  with  the 
Catholic  Church?" 

"No  fault,"  said  Pat;  "I  am  a  member  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church,  but  I  left  the  Koman  branch 
of  t;hat  church." 

♦♦4-nd  what  objection  have  you  to  the  Eoman 
Church?" 

"  I  do  not  belieye  in  many  things  you  teach :  I  do 
not  believe  youy  dootriue  pf  transubstantiation,  nor 
your  massesi  ?ior  your  prayers  to  saint?,  nor  your 
purgatory." 

"  Well  now,"  said  the  priest,  **  let  us  lake  one  of 
^hese  doQtrines,  say,  transifbstantiatiou ;  come,  tell 
me  what  you  have  to  say  against  it,  as  you  are  such 
a  theologian." 

•*  I  object  to  it,"  said  Pat,  "  because  the  Bible  says, 
'  ^bey  be  no  gods  that  are  made  with  hands,'  and 
surely  you  WQi^ld  not  deny  but  the  host  is  made  with 
|iands.  Again  tho  Bible  says,  *  Tl^e  workman  made 
it,  therefore  it  is  no  God.'  And  our  Jjord  at  the 
Xiiist  Supper  said, '  Do  thip  in  remembrance  of  Me.' 
An4  St.  Paul  said,  '  For  ^s  often  as  ye  eat  this 
bread.  an4  drink  this  cup  ye  do  shew  forth  His  death 
pi  He  oppfie.'  To^  see  oipr  Jiord  apd  St.  Paul,  aaa 
inspired  fipostle,  knew  nothing  of  transubstantiation." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  priest,  "  that  will  do  for 
{he  present ;  have  you  another  reason  against  it  ?  " 


A  crowd  was  now  gathered  to  hear  the  boy  and  the 
priest,  and  the  latter  did  not  want  them  to  hear  tho 
passages  of  Scripture. 

"I  have,"  said  Pat:  "God  has  given  me  five 
senses — Shearing,  seeing^  smelling,  touching,  an<l 
tasting;  and  these  five  senses  tell  me  it  is  bread 
and  wine  after  the  words  of  consecration  as  well  as 
before  it" 

"If  you  put  a  straight  stiok  into  water  wUl 
not  your  sight  tell  you  it  is  orooked  ?  What  becomes 
of  your  sense  of  sight  then  ?  It  deceives  you ;  how 
can  you  rely  on  it  after  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Pat,  "  but  if  I  take  it  out  of  the  water 
my  sight  will  tell  me  it  is  straight,  or  else  how  did 
I  know  it  was  straight  ?  .  The  water  is  the  cause  of 
the  mistake,  and  when  the  cause  is  removed  then  the 
testimony  of  my  sight  is  correct — else  I  should  never 
know  that  the  stick  was  straight.  How  could  the 
people  know  the  truth  of  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  if 
they  could  not  believe  the  evidence  of  their  senses. 
Yet  our  Lord  appealed  to  these  miracles  as  proofs  and 
evidences  of  his  Messiahship,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  calls 
them  *  infallible  proofs.' " 

"  I  see,"  said  the  priest,  "  you  are  well  up  in  con- 
troversy. Good  morning ;  I  am  in  a  hurry  now ;  I 
cannot  stay  longer." 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Pat ;  "  may  the  Lord  remove 
the  bandage  from  your  eyes,  and  change  you  from  a 
Saul  into  a  Paul." 

Pat  enlisted  in  the  87th — ^the  celebrated  "  Faugh-a- 
Ballagh  "  ("  Clear  the  way  ") — knd  passed  many  years 
in  India  with  that  regiment.  Captain  Hall  was  wont 
to  call  him  his  chaplain,  for  he  helped  him  so  much 
and  conducted  his  prayer-meetings  in  his  absence, 
sang  and  prayed,  and  invited  his  comrades  to  attend 
the  meetings.  Pat  remained  many  years  in  India, 
but  his  health  failed ;  that  insidioas  fatal  disease,  oon- 
siunption,  had  far  advanced  befi>re  Pat  was  aware  of 
its  danger.  He  was  sent  home  an  invalid  with  a 
pension  of  a  shilling  a  day,  and  came  to  reside  with 
a  Bomish  brother,  who  was  very  kind  to  him,  and 
always  maintained  that  he  had  a  right  to  liberty  of 
conscience.  Pat  might  be  seen  day  after  day  reading 
the  New  Testament  in  Irish  to  ttiose  who  came  to 
his  brother's  house,  or  visiting  his  neigh  bour^i  and 
reading  about  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  Joseph,  and  the 
Prophet  Elijah  on  Mount  Carmel,  or  other  marvellous 
interesting  events  of  which  they  had  never  heard  » 
word  before.  He  told  them  of  the  idols  of  India,  of 
the  self-inflicted  penances  he  witnessed  there,  sud 
showed  their  resemblance  to  the  idols  and  pen»nc€S 
of  Borne,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  of  tho 
thousands  in  New  York  now  hearing  the  Befonned 
priest  MacNamara  there  are  many  who  heard  the 
truth  in  Ireland  from  Pat  Macdonogh,  and  oihei^ 
like  him,  who  taught  them  first  in  Ireland,  but  they 
had  not  the  moral  courage  to  profess  it  at  home. 

Pat  became  very  weak,  and  was  unable  to  quit 
the  house,  and  soon  afterwards  was  unable  to  leave 
his  bed.  But  even  then  he  sang  hymns,  preached 
to  those  around  him,  and  prayed,  and  told  them  of 
the  Saviour  who  loved  them  and  died  for  them,  and 
rose  again  i'or  their  justification.  But  he  becamo  so 
weak  that  he  could  not  talk  much,  and  one  evening 
it  was  feared  he  would  not  survive  the  night.  The 
priest  had  many  consultations  with  his  brother  and 
sister-in-law.  Pat  suspected  their  object,  and  asked 
his  brother  about  these  conversations.  The  brother 
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fold  him,  and  asked  would  he  have  any  objection 
to  permit  the  priest  to  anoint  him,  so  that  he 
might  be  bnriea  in  the  family  burial-ground?  His 
Komish  relatives  tried  hard  to  induce  him  to  consent 
to  have  the  priest  to  attend  him,  so  that  they  might 
be  able  to  lay  him  beside  his  father ;  but  he  would 
not  hear  of  it  on  that  condition,  and  he  gave  them 
his  reasons  for  refusing,  while  the  Eomanists  could 
give  no  reason  but  "  habit,"  "  custom,"  "  and  dying 
in  the  true  church,"  and  having  his  "  relatives  at 
his  funeral." 

"Isow  tell  me,  Pat,"  said  his  brother,  "what 
harm  can  it  do  you  ?  You  say  it  will  do  no  good ; 
but  tell  me  what  harm  it  can  do  ?  " 

"  Oh ! "  said  he,  "  it  would  be  denying  my  Saviour, 
It  would  show  that  I  have  not  placed  my  whole 
trnst  in  Him.  He  is  able  and  He  is  willing  to  bear 
iny  Bin." 

"How  is  that?"  said  the  other.  "  Do  you  mean  to 
saj  that  we  do  not  trust  in  Him  as  well  as  Pro- 
testants?" 

"  We  all  have  a  heavy  load  of  sins,"  said  Pat.  "  If 
we  believe  Jesus  is  able  to  bear  our  load,  we  need 
Lot  ask  the  priest  for  help,  nor  St.  Peter,  nor  St. 
Patrick,  nor  any  other  saint  or  angel.  J^ow  I  believe 
He  is  able  and  willing  to  save  me,  and  I  do  not  need 
the  priest  nor  his  oil  to  help  Him.  If  I  had  a 
thousand  souls  instead  of  one,  and  a  mountain  of 
sins  in  addition  to  my  own,  I  would  lay  them  all 
on  Him,  and  I  would  have  no  fear  or  doubt  but  He 
is  able  and  willing  to  carry  them  all ;  His  power  is 
infinite,  and  His  mercy  is  without  end." 

The  brother's  wife  now  became  very  angi-y, 
especially  when  she  heard  one  of  those  present  say, 
"You  are  right;  I  understand  it  all  now,  and  I 
believe  every  word  you  have  said."  She  said  her  house 
should  not  be  any  longer  the  abode  of  Jumpers  and 
Protestants,  and  that  sne  would  not  see  the  sick  man 
for  the  future,  and  that  if  he  refused  to  have  the 
priest,  he  should  leave  her  house. 

"Very  well,"  said  Pat,  "you  can  turn  me  out  if 
jou  like,  but  I  could  die  happy  on  the  dung-heap  at 
the  door,  for  I  should  die  there  with  my  Saviour 
88  Lazarus  did,  rather  than  in  a  palace  without  Him, 
and  I  shall  never  suffer  a  Eomish  priest  to  stand 
between  me  and  that  Saviour." 

We  wrote  at  once  to  his  minister,  and  stated  his 
position.  He  was  removed  forthwith  to  a  Scripture- 
reader's  house,  where  he  departed  in  peace. 

His  last  words  on  earth  were, 

**  Jesus,  loyer  of  my  aoul. 
Let  me  to  Thy  bosom  fly.'* 

We  laid  his  remains  in  the  parish  churchyard,  with 
a  black  board  at  his  head  with  his  name  and  age, 
thirty-three  years,  and  the  words, 

'*H£  DEPARTED  IN  FEACB,  SSJOICINQ  IN   HIS  SaVIOUB." 

When  I  caU  to  mind  the  great  work  done  by  the 
Society  for  Irish  Church  Missions,  throughout  its 
various  mission-fields  since  the  year  1849,  and  the 
work  in  which  it  is  still  engaged  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland,  I  feel  constrained  to  lift  the  heart  m  grati- 
tude to  the  Good  Shepherd  who  has  so  abundantly 
blessed  the  seed  sown,  and  the  increase  which 
followed  as  the  consequence  of  that  blessing.  No 
one  can  teH  the  number  of  yonng  men  and  young 
women  brought  into  the  glorious  Hberty  of  the 
gospel  by  the  instrumentality  of  one  of  God's  faith- 


ful servants,  the  founder  and  father  of  that  society, 
the  dear  departed  Alexander  Dallas,  who  though 
dead  yet  speaketh.  The  present  writer  has  been 
personaUy  acquainted  with  liundreds  of  these  con- 
verts from  the  Church  of  Home.  Had  all  remained 
in  Ireland  there  would  be  a  great  Protestant  com- 
munity in  the  west  of  Ireland,  but  the  largest 
number  emigrate,  and  seldom  return  to  the  poverty 
and  darkness  of  papal  Ireland.  I  have  letters  from 
old  scholars  of  the  mission  in  all  parts  of  the  colonies, 
as  well  as  in  America,  some  of  them  now  occupying 
positions  of  trust  and  of  influence.  Of  none  have  I 
more  pleasing  remembrance  than  of  Pat  Macdouogh. 


GOLDFISH  VEBSVS  MOSQTHTOES. 

BT  THV  BEY.  0.  H.  SPUBGEON. 

MOSQUITOES  multiply  in  the  pools  and  tanks 
and  reservoirs  whicm  are  so  necessary  to  the 
gardens  of  Mentone.  It  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  fish  out  their  larvss ;  whoever  should  attempt  it 
would  find  it  an  endless  task,  like  that  of  getting  all 
the  poUy-wogs  out  of  the  rain-water  at  home.  A 
friend  of  ours  has  placed  goldfish  in  his  tanks,  and 
these  very  speedily  settle  the  question  by  devouring 
the  creatures  which  would  erewhile  turn  into 
noxious  insects.  The  goldfish  are  in  themselves  an 
ornament,  and  are  stiU  more  valuable  as  preventives. 
Who  would  not  sooner  breed  goldfish  than  mosquitoes? 

Herein  lies  a  lesson  worth  learning.  In  our  hearts 
evil  thoughts  and  temptations  are  sure  to  multiply, 
either  springing  up  of  themselves,  or  being  infused 
by  Satan.  To  attempt  either  to  keep  them  out  or 
to  get  them  out  would  be  a  very  difficult  operation. 
Thoughts  are  slippery  things,  and  move  so  rapidly 
that  it  is  hard  to  deal  with  them.  If,  however,  we 
are  taught  of  God  to  put  into  the  soul  a  holy  passion, 
a  living  principle,  a  sacred  pursuit,  it  will  act  like 
the  goldfish,  and  utterly  destroy  the  wrong  thoughts 
and  emotions  which  d^e  would  multiply.  When 
there  were  poisonous  gourds  in  the  pot,  the  prophet 
did  not  try  to  remove  the  deadly  elements ;  but  he 
threw  in  good  meal  as  an  antidote.  The  surest  and 
best  way  to  destroy  the  serpents,  of  Jannes  and 
Jambres  was  to  cast  Aaron's  rod  down  among  them, 
for  it  speedily  swallowed  up  their  rods.  An  idle 
man  is  an  evil  man.  He  who  has  nothing  to  do 
will  do  mischief.  He  who  has  nothing  to  think 
about  will  think  of  sin.  Occupation  and  meditation 
are  great  preservatives  against  temptation.  The  grace 
of  God  first,  and  an  engrossing  engagement  or  an 
interesting  contemplation  next,  and  Satan  will  be 
doubly  shut  out,  and  the  heart  bolted  and  barred 
against  him. 

The  goldfish  plan  is  one  which  we  strongly  re- 
commend to  those  who  have  to  do  with  children  and 
young  people.  Does  your  boy  purchase  a  sensa- 
tional paper  containing  a  tale  of  doubtful  character  ? 
Give  him  a  first-class  book,  or  "The  Boy's  Own 
Paper,"  either  of  which  wiU  be  far  more  interesting 
than  the  "  penny  dreadful."  Does  a  young  lady  of 
your  acquaintance  dote  upon  the  last  novel,  fresh 
from  the  loan  library  ?  Do  not  scold  her,  but  lend 
her  a  better  work,  and  gently  lead  her  to  another 
class  of  literature.  Use  one  wedge  to  drive  out 
another.      Young  men  who  begin  (to  spend  their 
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evenings  in  questionable  places,  should  be  enticed 
to  their  homes  by  such  happy  arts  as  fathers, 
mothers,  and  sisters  can  easily  use  if  thev  will  but 
put  their  heads  together,  and  consider  the  boy's  taste 
rather  than  their  own.  Active  minds  should  not  be 
forbidden  their  chosen  pursuits,  but  they  should  be 
decoyed  from  them  by  the  presentation  of  something 
more  excellent.  Working  men  have  been  scolded  for 
spending  their  evenings  in  a  tap-room,  but  a  more 
effectual  method  is  to  open  a  coffee  palace,  and  to 
give  them  decent  houses  to  live  in,  and  open  public 
washhouses,  so  that  they  may  not  be  driven  out  of 
the  one  room  by  the  steam  of  the  week's  wash.  The 
Tract  Society's  coloured  pictures  hung  up  on  what 
else  had  been  bare  walls  have  given  home  a  cheery 
look,  and  served  as  the  goldfish  to  eat  up  the  mos- 
quitoes.   The  old  plan  often  was  to  put  up  a  stern 


notice,  ''No  mosquitoes  may  he  haidied  in  these  waters** 
with  the  result  that  idl  things  have  gone  on  as  if  no 
edict  had  been  promulgated.  The  method  which  we 
would  suggest  is  to  slip  in  the  goldfish  in  the  most 
quiet  and  unobserved  manner,  and  say  nothing. 

Is  not  this  the  Lord's  way  in  this  sinful  world  to 
overcome  evil  with  good,  and  evil  men  by  good 
men  ?  Is  not  that  the  reason  why  dear  saints  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  lowest  slums,  in  baok  courts, 
and  in  families  abandoned  to  vice  ?  May  it  not  he 
for  this  cause  that  a  precious  babe  is  dropped  into  a 

fraceless  family,  to  grow  up  and  sing  its  little 
ymns,  and  talk  of  ''  gentle  Jesus,"  till  blasphemy 
is  hushed,  and  crime  is  ashamed  to  own  itself? 
May  such  a  curing  blessing  be  applied  to  all  earth's 
stagnant  waters  till  the  powers  of  evil  shall  sting 


no  more. 


LETTERS  TO  MY  CHILDREN  FROM  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

BT  HENBT    A.  HABFEB. 
V. — STOKING. 


ONE  day,  travelling  on  camel-back  through  that 
portion  of  the  Desert  of  Sinai  called  the 
Desert  of  Sin,  my  Arabs  all  of  a  sudden  left  their 
camels  and  me,  running  on  in  front,  leaving  the 
caravan  to  come  on  as  best  it  could.  When  I  came  up 
to  them  I  found  them  congregated  round  a  heap  of 
stones  and  sand.  They  were  crying  out  with  loud 
voices,  throwing  stones,  too,  at  this  heap,  and 
kicking  up  the  sand  with  their  feet,  all  of  them  in 
a  most  excited  state,  even  spitting  violently,  which 
is  quite  an  Eastern  way  of  showing  contempt  or 
hatred.  I  called  out  to  know  what  was  the 
matter,  but  they  began  again,  going  on  worse 
than  ever,  till  they  were  quite  exhausted.  Then 
the  following  story  was  told  me.  Once  upon  a 
time  a  bad  man,  a  very  bad  man,  lived  thereat>outs, 
but,  said  they,  "  Praise  be  to  Allah,"  which  means 
**  Thanks  be  to  God,"  he  was  killed,  his  body  was 
put  in  the  sand  there.  Everybodv  was  so  glad  he 
was  killed  that  whenever  a  native  went  by  the 
grave,  he  threw  stones  and  sand  at  him,  cursing 
at  the  same  time  the  name  and  memory  of  the 
dead  man.  From  the  heap  of  stones  and  sand  it 
showed  that  people  must  have  done  this  for  some 
time. 

You  can  read  in  the  Bible  of  the  same  sort  of 
thing  being  done  by  the  Jews.  There  was  once  a 
man  named  Aohan ;  he  did  what  all  the  people  had 
been  told  not  to  do,  he  was  wicked,  disobeyed  God ; 
of  course  was  found  out,  he  was  killed  by  the  people 
for  his  wickedness.  After  burying  him,  they  covered 
his  body  with  stones,  and  then  all  the  people  cast 
stones  at  the  grave ;  this  they  did  for  years  after. 
Y^ou  can  read  about  this  man  in  the  seventh  chapter 
of  Joshua ;  also  in  the  next  chapter  we  are  told  of  a 
king  who  was  killed,  and  his  body  also  covered  with 
a  great  heap  of  stones. 

Among  the  Jews  the  most  awful  form  of  punish- 
ment by  death  was  that  of  ''stoning  to  death." 
The  man  condemned  was  taken  out  and  stoned  bv 
all  the  people,  and  the  awful  character  of  the  death 
would  oe  that  it  was  such  a  lingering  death.  The 
whole  village  or  town  would  cast  stones  at  him,  not 
hig  rocks,  as  some  people  fancy,  but  stones.  It  is 
atUl  quita  an  Eastern  practice;   whenever  people 


wish  to  show  hatred,  they  cast  stones  and  dirt  at 
you.  I  have  had  volleys  of  stones  thrown  at  me 
merely  because  I  was  a  Christian.  The  Jews  in  the 
Holy  Land  have  still  the  same  customs  as  their 
forefathers.  In  the  valley  of  the  Kedron,  near 
Jerusalem,  there  is  a  building  called  the  "  Tomb  of 
Absalom  ";  all  round  it  lies  a  great  heap  of  small 
stones.  I  have  often  watched  Jews  }>a88ing  it; 
when  they  came  to  it  they  would  piok  up  some 
stones  and  cast  them  back  again  at  the  heap  with 
every  expression  of  contempt  and  hatred.  We  are 
told  in  the  Bible  that  when  Absalom  was  slain  by 
Joab,  his  body  was  cast  into  a  pit,  a  great  heap  of 
stones  being  laid  upon  him. 

We  are  told  that  Absalom,  having  no  son  in  his  life- 
time, raised  a  pillar  to  himself  in  the  "  king's  dale," 
to  keep  his  name  in  remembrance.  This  so-called 
tomb  I  have  told  you  of  is  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  what  was  the  "  king's  dale,"  or  garden.  It  is  a 
fertile  garden  even  now,  for  the  water  from  Siloam 
passes  through  it.  In  all  probability  this  so-called 
*'  tomb  "  marks  the  place  where  this  '*  pillar  "  stood, 
so  that  this  rebellious  son  is  remembered  to  this  day, 
not,  as  he  had  hoped,  with  honour,  but  with  horror 
and  contempt  because  of  his  crime  in  rebelliDg 
against  his  too  indulgent  father.  King  David. 
Absalom  forgot  the  commandment,  "Honour  thy 
father ;"  rebelling  against  him  he  lost  his  life,  and  to 
all  time  is  an  awful  example  of  a  bad  son.  See  how 
God  punishes  rebellion  against  parents :  look  at  the 
difference  of  the  two  sons,  Absieilom  and  Solomon ; 
the  one  died  a  despised  death,  the  other  came  to 
great  honour,  being  chosen  by  God  to  be  king.  He 
had  the  blessings  and  prayers  of  his  father  David, 
who  asked  God  to  give  his  son  Solomon  a  '*  perfect 
heart "  (1  Chron.  xxix.  19).  Solomon,  too,  was  told 
by  God  to  '*ask  what  shall  I  give  thee."  Hifl 
answer  was. "  Give  me  now  wisdom  and  knowledge" 
(2  Chron.  i.  10).  After  that  prayer  God  promised 
that,  because  he  had  asked  that.  He  would  not  only 
give  it  to  him,  but  riches  and  honour  such  as  no 
king  had  ever  before  or  since.  Dear  ohildi-en,  ask 
that  God  will  give  you  the  grace  to  pray  the  prayer 
of  Solomon,  then  his  blessine_yill  rest  upon  you 
forever.  Digitized  byUoOglC 
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HI. — ^MABIE  IN  SERVICE. 


CAN  be  no  longer  an 
incumbrance  on  you, 
madame.  I  must  find 
something  to  do.  I 
could  sing  in  the 
streets,  or  sell  matches, 
or  even  wash  the  door- 
steps, but  I  can  no 
longer  be  idle.  I  seek 
my  parents  in  vain. 
I  see  foreigners  and 
foreigners ;  I  even 
recognize  some.  I 
enquire  for  my  dear 
father  and  mother,  and 
nothing  is  known  con- 
cerning them." 

Marie  had  been  some 
time  in  England,  when 
she  said  this  to  Madame  Le  Beau. 

"We  will  consult  the  good  Monsieur  Brun," 
replied  madame.  "  But  for  him  and  his  pious  friends, 
Ad^le  would  not  have  been  placed,  and  I  should 
not  have  my  three  lessons  in  singing.  I  now  go  to 
give  one,  and  will  call  at  the  Maison  des  Etrangers 
on  my  return,  where  he  is  every  day.  Oh  I  the 
blessed  institution  that  it  is.  It  is  already 
crowded  with  foreigners,  and  has  not  been  long 
opened." 

"  May  I  go  there,  dear  madame  ?  " 
"Assuredly  wben  the  services  are  sufficiently 
organized.  But  I  must  not  delay.  Adieu,  my 
mother.  Adieu,  my  child.  Thou  takest  care  of  the 
grandmother  when  we  are  absent,  Marie.  Now 
we  are  busy,  we  could  not  do  without  thee." 

Madame  Le  Beau  kissed  her  hand,  smiled,  and 
disappeared. 

"  There  must  be  two  Madame  Le  Beaus,"  thought 
Marie,  looking  after  her.  "She  is  now  quite  a 
lady." 

Such  was,  indeed,  the  case.  The  loose  princesse 
dressing-gown  had  been  laid  aside,  and  replaced  by 
a  perfect  costume  extracted  from  one  of  the  boxes  in 
the  adjoining  room  ;  for  a  Frenchwoman  keeps  her 
clothes,  if  nothing  else. 

The  wavy  hair  was  surmounted  by  a  Parisian 
bonnet,  maintained  in  the  mode  by  daily  retouches ; 
and  Madame  Le  Beau  might  have  been  fresh  from 
"Worth's  for  aught  her  clientele,  as  she  caUed  her 
three  employers,  knew  to  the  contrary. 

"And  she  is  so  handsome,"  sighed  Marie.  "I 
wonder  Monsieur  Le  Beau  could  have  forsaken  her 
and  Ad^le." 

"Now  that  we  have  arranged  our  affairs,  thou 
shalt  read   to  me,"  said  Madame  Mercier. 

The  arrHngement  consisted  in  preparing  the 
vegetables  for  the  soup,  and  placing  the  disused 
boxes  and  empty  tins  and  pots  round  the  walls. 
Marie  seated  herself  in  the  window,  where  there 
was  happily  a  bench,  and  whence  she  could  look 
into  a  small,   dark  court  below,  and  up  to   in- 


numerable chimney-pots  above.    She  began  to  read 
the  Bible  to  Madame  Mercier. 

"Where  the  good  Monsieur  Brun  has  turned 
down  the  leaf.  It  tells  me  what  I  am  by  nature, 
and  what  he  assures  me  I  may  become  by  grace," 
said  Madame  Mercier,  taking  up  a  stocking  she  was 
knitting  for  the  wife  of  a  neighbouring  butcher. 

Marie  obeyed,  though  she  found  the  chapter 
indicated  rather  difficult  of  comprehension.  She 
was  not  quite  the  Marie  to  whom  we  were  first 
introduced;  for  her  colour  and  general  appearance 
had  faded  together.  As  to  Madame  Mercier,  her 
head  was  still  swathed  with  a  bandage,  beneath 
which  her  black  eyes  twinkled  restlessly ;  and  she 
often  interrupted  the  reading  by  reproaches  to 
Lisette,  whose  big  tail  would  entangle  itself  with 
her  worsted,  as  she  alternately  slumbered  and  woke 
up  on  the  old  woman's  lap. 

lliere  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Lisette  jumped 
off. 

"  Enter.     Open,  Marie,"  said  madame. 

To  the  surprise  of  both,  a  smart  young  gentleman 
came  in,  whom  Marie  recognised  as  Mr.  Merric. 

"I  beg  your  pardong.  Je  croyais  Madame  Le 
Beau,"  he  said,  glancing  round  at  the  nearly  empty 
room,  and  being  about  to  beat  a  retreat. 

"  It  is  Madame  Le  Beau's  mother — Adze's  grand- 
mother," said  Marie,  half  in  French  half  in  English, 
for  she  had  picked  up  a  few  words  in  the  latter 
language. 

"  Ah !  You  are  the  little  girl  who  came  with  the 
policeman.  And  is  this  where  Miss  Le  Beau  lives? 
And  is  that  her  relation?  I  had  business  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  I  called  to — to— see  her  mother," 
said  the  young  man  surprised  out  of  his  attempt  at 
French. 

Marie  explained  everything  volubly,  but  ho  under- 
stood little.  He  made  out,  however,  that  Madame 
Le  Beau  was  from  home,  and  with  a  pitying  look  at 
Marie,  and  a  polite  bow  to  the  grandmother,  was 
about  to  depart,  when  he  turned  and  whispered  to 
Marie, 

"  Ne  dites  pas  cela — que — that,  don't  say  that— 
j'appelle — I  call." 

Marie  understood.  He  did  not  wish  Adele  to 
know  that  he  had  found  her  friends  so  circumstanced. 

"  It  is  doubtless  another  demand  for  my  daughter," 
said  Madame  Mercier.  "  She  is  so  clever  she  must 
make  her  way  wh^n  known.  She  was  professor  in 
Paris,  and  sang  formerly  in  public.  But  fortUDe 
changes  with  facts.     Continue,  my  child." 

Marie  had  not  long  recommenced  the  difficult 
chapter,  when  there  was  a  great  noise  as  of  many 
feet  on  the  usually  quiet  stairs,  followed  by  a  knock 
at  the  door.  Marie  opened  it,  and  was  asked  whether 
"This  is  Madame  Le  Beau's?"  She  nodded,  and 
the  next  moment  a  man  came  in  backward,  followed 
by  a  couch  and  another  man.  No  sooner  was  the 
couch  placed  on  the  floor  than  the  men  disappeared, 
muttering  "  Nothing  to  pay."  They  were  succeeded 
immediately  by  a  tSird  man,Aearing  a  moderatelj- 
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sized  round  table,  who  also  vanished,  while  Madame 
Mercier  was  asking  many  questions  in  French. 

"Our  Adele  will  be  ruined,  and  we  shall  need  the 
money;  but,  indeed,  it  is  a  delightful  couch,  and 
will  serve  thee  for  a  bed,  Marie,"  said  the  old  woman, 
sitting  down  on  the  leathern  seat  of  a  respectable, 
though  apparently  second-hand  sofa.  '^And  the 
table !  It  is  mahogany !  But  our  Adele  could  not 
find  money  to  pay  for  this.  It  is  our  good  fairy, 
Monsieur  Brun,  and  his  friend,  eh,  Lisette  ?  " 

"It  is  the  young  Mr.  Merric,"  thought  Marie; 
but  she  respected  his  desire  for  secreey,  and  was 
silent. 

Lisette  jumped  first  on  the  sofa,  then  on  the  table, 
and  to  judge  from  her  purr  and  her  tail,  knew  mpre 
abont  it  than  either.  Marie,  forgetting  her  own 
troubles  in  joy  at  the  new  arrivals,  began  to  dance 
with  Lisette,  and  to  embrace  the  grand'm^re,  who, 
in  her  emotion  and  gratitude,  found  her  youth,  and 
began  to  foot  it  also. 

"Now  let  us  arrange  the  room  against  their  re- 
turn," said  Marie.  *'  Your  chair  on  this  side  the  fire, 
madame — ^it  is  the  warmest — the  couch  on  the  other ; 

the  table  between.     We  shall  no  longer  need  the 

poor  boxes,  though  Adele  and  I  found  room  on  the 

green  one." 
"  Ahl  but  Monsieur  Brun 

and  the  Bible   are  right! 

Ttie   good    God     answers 

our  prayers,"  said  Madame 

Mercier.      "Ton   see.  He 

even  sends    us   furniture, 

and  shall  He  not  provide 

food?    I  go  to  return  Him 

thanks." 
The  difficult  chapter  was 

laid  aside  for  that  day,  while 

madame  went  into  the  other 

room,  and  Marie  arranged 

and  re-arranged  the  new 

possessions.    It  was  pretty 

to  see  her,   with   flushed 

face,  moving  them  with  a 

sort  of  mathematical  pre- 
cision, until   her  eye  was 

satisfied    that    they    were 

precisely  where  they  ought 

to   be.      Then    she    took 

Madame  Mercier's  knitting, 

and  placed  it  on  the  table, 

laid  the  Bible  near  it,  drew 

her  chair  close  to  it,  and 

stirred  the  fire  and  the  pot- 

au-feu.     Glancing  around 

for  other    ornaments,   she 

spied  a  piece  of  music  and 

something  like  a  workbox 

in  one  corner,  which  she 

put  upon  the  table  before 

the  couch. 
"There  is  nothing  else 

but  those  terrible   cocoa- 
tins,  bearing  the  name  of 

Le  Beau,"  she  murmured. 

**0h!    had  we    but  some 

of  our  beautiful  bijouterie  I 

But  doubtless  that  is  con- 

Bumed  in  the  horrible  war." 
Tears  succeeded  smiles. 


but  she  brushed  them  ofif,  thinking  to  herself  that 
she  must  be  gay  with  the  gay,  and  that  if  it  pleased 
God,  He  might  send  her  parents  to  her  quite  as 
easily  as  He  could  send  furniture  to  Madame  Le 
Beau  and  Adele. 

Madame  Le  Beau  came  in,  followed  by  the  mis- 
sionary. Her  mother  reappeared  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  there  was  such  a  hubbub  that  a  listener 
on  the  stairs  might  have  imagined  at  least  a  dozen 
people  in  warm  discourse.  Madame  Mercier  recounted 
facts,  her  daughter  laughed  and  cried  by  turns,  and 
declared  them  fables,  while  the  missionary  disclaimed 
all  knowledge  of  the  donor,  and  preached  a  sermon  on 
the  goodness  of  the  Almighty.  Marie  answered 
innumerable  questions  without  betraying  the  con- 
fidence of  Mr.  Merric. 

**  You  must  not  pawn  them  whatever  your  straits," 
said  the  missionary,  who  knew  that  all  available 
articles  had  been  pawned  for  food. 

*'  I  consider  them  only  as  a  lo^n,"  replied  Madame 
Le  Beau,  seating  herself  on  the  sofa,  before  the  piece 
of  music.  "I  feel  once  more  myself!  Mother,  we 
are  again  at  home." 

"It  is  Marie  who  found  thy  music,  my  child," 
said  Madame  Mercier. 

"  And  I  come  on  her  account,"  said  the  missionary, 
laying  his  hand  kindly  on 
Marie's  shoulder.  "  You 
wish  to  work,  my  little  one. 
I  have  a  friend  who  is  de- 
sirous to  procure  a  French 
girl,  not  only  to  nurse  his 
baby,  but  to  speak  French 
to  his  eldest  girl,  who  is 
his  accountant.  He  is  a 
butcher,  but  that  does  not 
signify.  He  lives  in  Soho, 
and  you  will  still  have  a 
chance  of  meeting  your 
parents." 

It  must  be  confessed  that 
Marie's  countenance  fell. 
She  had  conceived  a  horror 
of  the  butchers*  shops  she 
had  seen  in  Soho,  and  in- 
deed, of  such  places  gene- 
rally. But  she  recovered 
herself. 

**  A  thousand  thanks, 
monsieur.  When  shall  I 
go?  I  have  nursed  my 
baby  cousin.  I  will  do  my 
best.'^ 

**Then  come  with  me 
and  I  will  introduce  you, 
and  see  what  my  friends 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pargitur 
think  of  you." 

"Ah,  but  not  at  once. 
Monsieur  Brun !  "  cried 
Madame  Le  Beau. 

"Strike  the  iron  while 
it  is  hot,  madame.  They 
are  worthy  people,  though 
ambitious  for  their  chil- 
dren." 

Marie  put  on  her  hat, 

and  glancing  dejectedly  at 

MARiB^s  NKw  HOMK.  tho  uew  fumituro,  followcd 
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the  misBionary.  Passing  tbrough  one  or  two  streets, 
they  reached  a  butcher's  shop,  which  Marie  was 
delighted  to  perceiye  looked,  at  least  respectable, 
and  the  meat  displayed  fit  for  human  food  and  not 
for  carrion,  as  was  much  of  that  sold  in  the  x)Oorer 
neighbourhoods.  They  entered  the  shop,  and  the 
missionary  introduced  Marie  to  a  stout,  red-faced 
man,  who  had  just  shaken  hands  heartily  with  him. 
Marie  shivered  as  she  looked  from  his  round  face 
to  his  round  blue  apron  on  which  hung,  ch&telaine- 
wise,  the  implements  of  his  trade ;  and  she  felt  sick 
as  the  smell  of  the  meat  penetrated  from  nostrils  to 
throat.  But  he  had  a  benevolent  face,  in  spite  of 
his  sniToundings,  and  she  took  courage  while  she 
tried  in  vain  to  understand  his  discourse. 

"Hem!  she  looks  slim  for  a  nurse-girl,  and  my 
missus  is  all  for  growth.  She  don't  think  French 
necessary,  as  I  do.  You  see,  it  is  a  language  that 
carries  us  all  over  the  world,  and  here,  where  there 
are  such  a  deal  of  foreigners,  it  is  inconvenient  not 
to  be  able  to  parley-vous  frong9ais.  I  don't  want  to 
cheat  or  be  cheated,  but  to  drive  an  honest  trade ; 
and  'tis  easier  to  knock  down  an  ox — ^which  is  done 
in  a  minute  and  without  pain,  if  you  know  how — 
than  'tis  to  knock  one's  meaning  into  the  brains  of 
one  as  don't  understand  your  lingo.  So  I  want  to 
make  my  girl  there  talk  French." 

Mr.  Pargitur  pointed  to  a  sort  of  box  at  the  end 
of  the  shop,  and  Marie,  following  the  direction  of 
his  finger,  saw  a  girl,  not  much  older  than  herself, 
seated  within  it,  a  ledger  before  her,  her  elbows  on 
the  desk,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  her.  She  had  a 
wideawake  look,  caused  possibly  by  eyes,  mouth, 
ears  and  hair  being  all  on  the  stretch.  Marie 
meeting  the  round,  staring,  blue  eyes,  made  a  little 
frightened  courtesy,  and  received  a  familiar  nod  in 
retuni. 

"  Sh0?s  a  good  girl,  a  capital  girl,  though  I  say  it 
as  shouldn't, "  continued  Mr,  Pargitur.  "  Can  cast 
up  accounts,  and  calkilate  prices,  from  a  pair  of 
sheep's  trotters  to  a  quarter  of  mutton,  or  from  petti- 
toes to  sucking-pig — ^which  reminds  me  that  Christ- 
mas '11  soon  be  here,  and  you  must  put  in  your  claim 
with  the  rest  of  the  Ix^gars." 

Mr.  Pargitur  laughed,  and  the  missionary  thanked 
him  heartHy,  for  he  knew  that  he  meant  to  give  a 
poition  of  his  Christmas  meat  to  the  poor. 

•*  Shall  we  introduce  my  little  friend  to  Mrs. 
Pargitur?"  asked  the  latter,  laying  his  hand  on 
Marie's  shoulder. 

"No  need.  She'll  do.  She's  French  all  over," 
cam^  in  a  decided  voice,  from  the  box. 

**A11  right  If  Maria  Amelia  is  satisfied,  her 
ma's  sure  to  agree,"  said  Mr.  Pargitur,  giving  the 
missionary  a  knock  on  his  back.  "  When  shafi  she 
come,  my  dear  ?  "  turning  to  the  box. 

•*  To-morrow  at  eight  a.m.  Can  have  her  meals 
and  stop  till  eight  p.m.  If  she  teaches  me  French, 
and  keeps  Alma  Edwin  quiet,  shall  have  half- 
a-crown  a  week,  risixig  sixpence  if  she  is  here  this 
lime  six  months.  Ill  settle  it  witb  ma.  She 
can*t  make  mischief^  for  she  don't  understand 
English." 

Miss  Pargitur  gave  a  confident  nod,  Bmi  turned  to 
one  of  the  men  who  had  been  waiting  to  have  change 
for  money  paid  him  by  a  customer ;  while  the  mission- 
ary asked  her  father  if  he  endorsed  his  daughter's 
proposal. 

^^AU'fi.  correot  that  Maria  Amelii^  says,"  replied 


the  butcher  with  a  wink.  **  There  ain't  two  snch 
girls  in  all  London.  She's  worth  as  many  befwts 
as  all  Smithfield  will  hold.  But  what  does  the  Utile 
Frenchwoman  say  ?  " 

The  missionary  repeated  the  proposal  to  Marie, 
who  accepted  it  at  once,  and  in  her  gratitude  ran  to 
Miss  Pargitur's  box,  and  would  have  embraced  her, 
had  not  that  young  lady  put  her  aside  with  decision, 
and  the  words, 

"None  of  that  siwy  play.  Don't  kiss  my  ser- 
vants— ^know  my  place.  What's  the  ticket,  Thomas 
Scroggings?" 

Marie  withdrew,  abashed,  to  her  friend's  protect- 
ing care,  while  Mr.  Pargitur  laughed,  patted  her  on 
the  back,  and  said : 

"  You  see  she's  busy.  Has  to  keep  the  accounts 
and  give  change,  and  she'll  sit  there,  cold  or  hot, 
till  morning  if  she  can't  balance  'em  to  a  fraction. 
All  Soho  knows  Maria  Amelia's  abilities." 

"  She  is  a  good  girl.  Let  her  come  to  our  French 
service  in  Qreek  Street.  That  will  help  her  vith 
the  language  and  religion  at  the  same  time,"  said 
the  missionary. 

"  I  mean  to,"  exclaimed  Miss  Pargitur,  who  had 
been  listening  to  him  with  one  ear,  and  to  Thomau 
Scroggings  with  the  other. 

Maiie  was  thankful  for  everything ;  but  especially 
so,  that  she  was  not  to  begin  her  duties  that  day, 
and  that  she  might  return  to  Denmark  Street  every 
night. 

"But  perhaps  AdMe  will  like  to  sleep  on  the 
couch,"  she  thought,  as  she  was  about  to  follow 
the  missionary  out  of  the  shop,  after  making  many 
elegant  courtesies  to  Mr.  Pargitur  and  his  daughter. 

She  was  arrested  on  the  threshold  by  the  latter, 
who  forced  something  into  her  hand,  and  told  her 
not  to  make  a  tom-fool  of  herself.  The  "some- 
thing" was  a  bone  of  beef  wrapped  in  paper— the 
tomfoolery  was  her  elegant  courtesy. 

"  The  French  will  make  a  week's  living  ont  of 
that,"  she  said,  nodding  familiarly  to  the  missionaiy 
and  returning  to  her  box. 

And  so  it  proved ;  for  it  was  stewed  and  stewed, 
until  the  bone  was,  indeed,  a  bare  bone,  and  yielded 
a  halfpenny  from  the  rag,  bone,  and  bottle  gatherer 
who  frequented  that  district. 

Both  it  and  Maiie  were  warmly  welcomed,  how- 
ever, by  kind  Madame  Le  Beau  and  her  mother,  who 
satisfied  her  by  the  assurance  that  they  could  not 
sleep  without  Ad^le  in  their  bed,  nor  Ad^le  without 
them. 

They  were  all  three  in  a  state  of  great  excitement 
until  Ad^le  returned,  and  it  increased  tenfold  when 
she  opened  the  door,  and  stood,  dumb  with  amaze- 
ment, to  survey  the  new  possessions,  which  had 
been  scoured  and  rubbed  into  brightness.  It  was 
evident  to  all  that  she  knew  nothing  of  them,  and 
Madame  Mercier  declared  solemnly  that  they  had 
come  direct  from  heaven  in  answer  to  her  prayers. 

The  way  they  laid  supper  on  the  new  table  was 
a  sight  worth  seeing.  The  soup  was  turned  into 
one  of  the  basins  already  referred  to  as  Madame 
Le  Beau's  wash-tub.  This  was  carefully  balanced 
on  a  large  cocoa-tin,  lest  the  hot  soup  should 
mark  the  table,  and  when  all  was  prepared  Ad^Ie 
produced  half  a  dozen  spoons  that  she  had  pur- 
chased thirdrhand  for  as  many  pence.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  Madame  LeBeau  should  exclaim,  "It is 
a  supper  for  an  emperor.    Now,  all  the  kings  of  the 
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earth  may  enp.     Marie  has  brought  good  fortrme 
with  her." 

The  remaiBder  of  the  evening  parsed  in  specula- 
tions on  the  good  fairj  who  had  yisked  the  dwelling, 
and  on  Marie's  future  prospects;  so  that  for  once 
they  forgot  Paris,  and  the  horrors  of  war,  and  slept 
in  comparative  peace  in  their  land  of  refuge. 

But  Marie,  after  all,  did  not  sleep  so  well  on  the 
new  couch  as  on  her  doubtful  bed  in  the  inner 
room.  She  was  continually  waking  up  with  the 
recollection  that  she  was  to  be  in  service  at  ei^bt 
o'clock,  and  when  seven  struck  from  a  neighbouring 
ehnrch  tower,  she  rose  in  the  dark  and  be^an  to 
dress  herself.  Ad^le  soon  joined  her,  and  lighted 
the  candle;  after  which  they  kindled  the  fire,  so 
that  when  Madame  Le  Beau  appeared,  the  new 
fiirniture  was  vibible.  Marie  found  concealment  of 
the  donor  more  and  more  difficult,  and  the  name  of 
>Jerric  fairly  burnt  on  her  tongue. 

"I  know  my  way,  madame.  The  house  is  for- 
tunately near,"  she  said,  when  dressed  as  neatly  as 
ontoward  circumstances  permitted. 

"But  thou  shalt  not  go  unprotected  the  first 
day,"  replied  Madame  Le  Beau,  throwing  some  sort 
uf  cloak  over  her  uncompleted  toilet,  and  a  shawl 
abont  her  head. 

As  it  was  so  early,  fe>he  did  not  consider  her 
general  appearance  important,  and  Marie  was  too 
well-bred  to  remark  upon  it;  so,  after  many  embraces, 
they  departed  together  for  Mr.  Pargitur's.  Madame 
was  proud  of  her  English,  and  had  prepared  a 
speech  for  the  benevolent  butcher  and  his  wife,  to 
whom  her  mother  was  also  indebted  for  the  order  for 
the  stockings  she  was  knitting ;  but  her  "  Tousand 
tanks,  sare ;  much  oblige,  ma'am,"  was  cut  short  by 
Maria  Amelia,  who  met  them  at  the  door,  where  she 
had  been  standing  about  a  minute,  her  eyes  on  the 
church  clock.     Eight  struck  just  as  they  arrived. 

"  All  right.  like  punctuality.  Breakfast  ready. 
What's  that  in  French?"  said  Maria  Amelia, 
beckoning  Marie. 

"Bon  jour,  mademoiselle.  Grand  merci,'*  returned 
Marie,  looking  at  Madame  Le  Beau. 

"That  it  ain't.  That's  *  Good  morning,  miss,'" 
laughed  Maria  Amelia,  leading  Marie  through  the 
shop  into  the  house,  and  leaving  Madame  Le  Beau 
without.  "  Ma,  here's  the  French  nurse-girl  that  is 
to  keep  Almar  Edwin  quiet  by  teaching  him  French 
before  he  can  speak  English." 

"Bosh!  your  pa's  out  of  his  senses!"  was  the 
reply  of  Mrs.  Pargitur,  a  little  round,  apple-dumpling 
of  a  woman,  who  put  no  faith  in  foreigners. 

Bewildered  Marie  fancied  the  room  was  full  of 
children,  all  of  whom  were  staring  at  her ;  but  she 
afterwards  found  there  were  only  five,  including  the 
baby,  who  was  screaming  somewhere.  Mrs.  Par- 
gitur produced  him,  and  taking  him  to  Marie,  placed 
him  in  her  arms.  Marie  was  fond  of  babies,  and 
began  to  fondle  him  in  a  way  that  softened  Mrs. 
Pargitur,  and  silenced  Alma  Edwin.  Mr.  Pargitur 
came  in,  and  the  &mily  sat  down  to  a  substantial 
breakfast,  Marie  remaining  without  the  pale.  She 
remarked  that  the  room  was  comfortably  furnished, 
if  gloomy,  and  the  children  well  behaved,  also  that 
Mr.  Pargitur  said  grace. 

"That  boy  Alma  Edwin's  asleep  already.  Put 
him  in  his  cradle,  ma,  and  let  his  nurse-girl  begin  to 
teach  me  French,"  said  Maria  Amelia,  and  as  eveiy- 
body  obeyed  her,  the  baby  was  placed  in  the  cradle. 


Marie  trembled  lest  she  should  have  held  hit)i 
ill  or  otherwise  offended;  but  she  was  reassured, 
when  both  Mr.  Pargitur  and  his  daughter  caUed 
her  to  the  table,  and  motioned  her  to  a  seat  between 
them.  The  former  be^an  to  fill  her  a  plate  with 
food,  which  was  more  £an  Maria  Amelia  bargained 
for,  while  that  damsel  pointed  to  a  dish  of  sausages, 
looked  resolutely  at  Marie,  and  said,  "  Sivvy  play," 
Poor  Marie  did  not  understand  her  meaning,  but 
Pargitur  said,  "  Parlez-vous  frong5ais,"  and  she  at 
once  gave  the  name  of  the  sausages  in  French,  which 
his  new  pupil  repeated  after  her,  and  which  was  re- 
echoed by  the  whole  family,  amid  shouts  of  laughter. 

"Shut  up,"  said  Maria  Amelia  authoritatively, 
and  there  was  instant  silence.  "  I  don't  mean  your 
mouths.  Eat  your  breakfast,  and  say  after  the 
nurse-girl,"  she  added. 

The  lesson  continued  by  her  pointing  to  the 
various  viands  and  other  articles  on  the  table,  and 
repeating  them,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  family 
after  Marie  in  French.  She  was  pursuing  precisely 
the  same  system  as  the  illustrious  Coleridge,  when 
he  went  to  Germany,  and  located  himself  in  a 
German  family  in  order  to  acquire  that  language, 
at  a  time  when  it  was  all  but  an  unknown  tongue  to 
the  English.  Marie  was  naturally  clever  and  lively, 
and  entered  with  interest  into  her  work.  In  her 
distress  at  the  villainous  pronunciation,  she  stood  up 
and  pointing  from  one  to  the  other,  made  them 
repeat  the  words  after  her  again  and  again,  until 
the  sound  more  nearly  approached  the  semie.  In  her 
excitement,  she  alternately  clapped  her  hands  or 
shrugged  her  shoulders,  which  caused  the  children 
so  much  amusement,  that  they  were  at  last  obliged 
to  cover  their  mouths  with  their  hands  to  avoid 
provoking  Maria  Amelia,  and  even  this  could  not 
restrain  their  merriment,  which  burst  out  at  last,  to 
their  sister's  anger  and  Marie's  distress.  The  explo- 
sion drew  Maria  Amelia  s  attention  on  the  culprits 
and  gave  her  father  an  opportunity  of  touching 
Marie's  shoulder  unperceived,  pointing  to  the  plate 
before  her  and  saying,  **  Eat  your  sawsiss." 

Marie  began  her  breakfast  thankfully,  and  soon 
found  herself  alone.  Pargitur  and  his  daughter  went 
into  the  shop,  the  children  to  school,  and  the  wife  to 
call  the  maid-of-all-work,  whom  she  afterwards 
assisted  in  clearing  the  table.  Miss  Pargitur  re- 
turned before  Marie  had  finiBhed,  and  beckoned 
her  to  her  box,  where  she  made  room  for  her  at  her 
side.  Pointing  to  the  figures  on  the  ledger  before 
her,  she  gave  her  to  understand  that  she  wished  to 
learn  them  in  French,  and  Marie  began  to  teach  her 
"un,  deux,  trois,"  &o.,  with  proper  solemnity  and 
perseverance.  She  had  mastered  several,  when  Alma 
Edwin's  cry  was  heard  simultaneously  with  the 
appearance  of  a  customer,  and  Marie  was  remanded. 

This  commencement  may  be  considered  as  an 
epitome  of  Marie's  day.  The  one-year-old-baby  was 
left  almost  entirely  to  her  care,  while  at  meals  and 
every  spare  moment  the  oral  lessons  were  repeated. 
She  was  tired  but  hopeful  when  she  returned  to 
Madame  Le  Beau. 

At  the  end  of  her  first  week,  Maria  Amelia  con- 
descendingly gave  her  half-a-crown,  taking  that 
opportunity  of  learning  the  French  of  it,  as  nearly 
as  Marie  oould  teach  her.  She  earned  it  to  her 
Mends ;  but  asked  to  be  allowed  a  small  portion  for 
herself  that  she  might  put  it  by  against  her  parents 
came.    The  request  brought  the  tears  to  her  eyes ; 
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for  those  parents  were  rarely  out  of  her  mind,  and 
Madame  Le  Beau  wished  her  thus  to  appropriate  all 
her  earnings,  but  this  she  positively  declined.    • 

One  Saturday  evening  when  the  Pargiturs  were 
waiting  tea  for  the  father  of  the  family,  he  came  in 
much  excited. 

**  I  have  just  met  with  half  a  dozen  poor  foreigners 
wandering  about  without  money  or  lodging,"  he 
said,  addressing  first  his  wife  and  then  his  daughter. 
"I  can't  let  my  fellow -creatures  die  of  cold  and 
starvation  while  I  have  an  empty  room  and  more 
meat  than  I  can  sell.  They  can't  speak  a  word  of 
English,  but  I  suppose  that  missionary  who  brought 
Marie  here  would  understand  them  and  interpret. 
Send  her  to  fetch  him,  Maria  Amelia,  while  I  give 
them  shelter,  for  one  night  at  least.'' 

Mr.  Pargitur  went  out  of  the  house  by  the  private 
door,  without  awaiting  an  answer,  and  returned  to 
it  by  the  same,  followed  by  a  shivering,  dripping 
party  of  two  men,  one  woman,  and  three  children, 
whom  he  beckoned  through  the  passage  and  up  the 
stairs  to  a  room  formerly  occupied  by  a  lodger  who 
had  furnished  it,  but  which  was  now  empty. 

"There  never  was  such  a  man!  He'll  ruin  his 
own  fam'ly,"  exclaimed  the  wife. 

"No  he  won't.  'Give  to  the  poor  lend  to  the 
Lord,' "  returned  her  daughter.  "  Marie,  allez,  go. 
Monsieur  Brun;  ici,  here.  Umbrella,  parapluie. 
Maison  des  ifetrangers,     Queek  1 " 

Marie  understanding  only  in  part,  took  the  offered 
umbrella,  and  ran  as  fast  as  she  could  to  Greek 
Street.  She  knew  the  way  well,  for  she  had  at- 
tended the  French  services  there,  both  with  Maria 
Amelia  and  Madame  Le  Beau,  and  managed  daily 
to  pass  and  repass  the  Maison,  in  the  vague  hope 
of  finding  her  parents.  When  she  arrived,  the 
missionary  was  engaged.  Marie  crept  into  a  corner 
of  the  room  and  waited. 

The  Maison  des  ^fetrangers  had  been  opened  the 
previous  October,  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  refugees. 
It  was  already  crowded  from  morning  to  night  with 
foreigners,  who  came  under  all  sorts  of  circumstances. 
At  that  moment  the  missionary  was  concluding  a 
short  service,  and  he  and  his  strange  congregation 
were  engaged  in  prayer.  The  ro6m  was  small, 
old,  furnished  only  with  chairs  and  a  sort  of  desk  ; 
but  there  was  a  fire,  and  in  the  window  the  words, 
"  Soyez  les  bien-venus.  Be  welcome."  Here  friend 
met  friend,  and  here  difference  of  creed  and  nation- 
ality was  ignored.  Here,  also,  help,  advice,  and 
sympathy  were  readily  bestowed,  and  friends  and 
members  of  the  City  Mission  did  their  best  to  prove 
that  Christianity  is  for  all  times  and  for  all  people, 
and  its  Divine  founder  "  the  only  salvation."  * 

When  the  prayer  was  concluded,  Marie  pierced 
the  Rttle  crowds,  and  delivered  her  imperfect 
message  to  the  missionary.  Then  she  added,  "  Ask 
if  they  have  seen  my  father  and  mother,  dear  sir." 

"  Does  any  one  here  know  anything  of  Monsieur 
and  Madame  Altmann,  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Honor6  ?" 
he  enquired  in  a  loud  voice ;  but  there  was  a  silence, 
and  a  shaking  of  heads.  "  I  will  return  immediately. 
Make  yourselves  at  home,"  he  added,  and  taking 
Marie  by  the  hand,  accompanied  her  to  Mr. 
Pargitur's. 


^  The  Maisoa  des  Etrangcn  is  now  removed  from  Greek 
Street  to  6,  Frith  Street,  Soho,  the  mission  to  the  Italians  occu- 
pying the  room  in  Greek  Strtet. 


^t  Siihrd  f  aixb. 


'HpHE  world  has  many  teachers 

-■-      To  warn  man  of  his  doom. 

But  the  sternest  of  her  preachers 

Is  still  the  moss-grown  tomb. 
For  death  alone  is  certain, 

And  life  is  shifting  sand. 
And  fragile  is  the  curtain 

That  veils  the  Silent  Land. 

But  those  who  pass  the  portal 

May  never  more  come  back, 
And  only  eyes  immortal 

That  awful  road  can  track. 
Ah!   human  hearts  and  histories, 

So  hard  to  understand, 
Will  all  resolve  their  mysteries 

Within  the  Silent  Land. 

The  busy  town  lies  yonder, 

And  here  the  cypress  waves; 
We  have  not  far  to  wander 

Li  search  of  crowded  graves ; 
For  earth's  wide-stretching  regions 

Hold  but  a  little  band 
Unto  the  mighty  legions 

That  throng  the  Silent  Land. 

O  wondrous  death,  that  orders 

This  transformation  strange ! 
0  wondrous  life,  that  borders 

Upon  so  great  a  change  ! 
Men  toil,  and  race,  and  riot. 

But  none  their  fate  withstand, 
And  at  the  churchyard  quiet 

They  gain  the  Silent  La^ojc 
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Talu  task  it  were  to  number 

The  days  we  there  must  dwell ; 
But  what  will  break  our  slumber 

Let  faith's  clear  accent  teU. 
'Tis  the  archangel's  warning — 

Behold  the  Lord  at  hand! 
Then  in  the  light  of  morning 

Shall  £E^e  the  Silent  Land. 

s.  E.  o. 
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THE  APPEAL  OF  THE  AFFLICTED. 

This  Thou  haBi  seen,  O  Lord."— P«a.  xxxy.  22. 

"I  have  seen,  I  have  seen  the  affllotion  of  My  people." — 

AcU  TU.  84. 

IT  is  one  thing  to  view  as  at  a  distance  the  great 
truth  that  God  sees  all  things,  but  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  take  it  home  to  our  hearts,  either  as 
oor  guide  or  our  comforter.  Here  it  is  in  the  last  of 
these  senses  that  it  is  used ;  the  afflicted  Psalmist  in 
the  midst  of  enemies  turns  to  his  oue  Friend.  The 
tongue  of  slander  attacked  him,  ^^  false  witnesses  did 
rise  up  "  against  him,  as  they  afterwards  did  agaiust 
David's  Son,  and  David's  Lord ;  "  they  opened 
their  mouth  wide  against  me,  and  said.  Aha,  aha,  our 
eye  hath  seen  it  '*  (verse  21) ;  but  turning  from  them 
with  calm  dignity,  he  appeals  to  another  eye  :  "  this 
Tkou  hast  seen,  O  Lord."  All  was  known  and  seen 
above ;  all  the  cruel  persecution,  all  the  bitterness 
of  enmity,  all  the  sharp  words,  the  proud  looks,  the 
false  accusations:  **Thou  hast  seen,  0  Lord  I" 
Thus  the  dove  flies  up  and  hides  in  the  cleft  of 
the  Bock,  even  the  Rook  of  Ages ! 

This  thought  of  the  Psalmist  and  the  comfort 
he  took  from  it  were  perhaps  suggested  to  him  by 
God's  own  message  to  his  people  in  days  long  gone 
by,  as  delivered  to  Moses :  "  I  have  surely  seen  the 
affliction  of  My  people  "  (Ex.  iii.  7) ;  words  quoted 
with  even  more  emphasis  by  Stephen  in  his  own  hour 
of  anguish  and  of  victory,  "  I  have  seen,  I  have 
seen ! "  (Acts  vii.  34).  To  Stephen  as  well  as  to 
Moses  and  to  David,  there  is  a  deep  well-spring  of 
comfort  in  this  assurance ;  nor  are  those  waters  ex- 
hausted. There  is  not  one  of  the  Lord's  poor,  afflicted, 
persecuted  children  who  may  not  drink,  and  be  re- 
freshed at  the  same  old  fountain.  Your  affliction, 
136  it  what  it  may,  the  Lord  has  seen  it ;  He  knows 
exactly  the  nature  of  the  trial,  and  he  knows  it,  0 
Christian,  not  only  as  the  AUseeing  God,  but  much 
more  as  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  Himself  *'  acquainted 
with  grief.'*  How  wonderful  is  the  thought  of  his 
most  close  and  intimate  sympathy  with  the  sorrows 
of  his  afflicted  people !  The  Lord  Jesus  says  to  them 
not  only,  **  I  have  seen,  I  have  seen,"  but  "  I  have 
felil"  and  that  sorrows  which  He  sees  and  feels 
He  can  give  strength  to  bear,  and  grace  to  profit  by, 
until  at  last  in  His  own  time,  which  is  sure  to  be 
the  best  time.  He  sees  fit  to  remove  it,  either  in  this 
world,  or  in  that  world  where  He  wipes  away  all 
tears  from  the  eyes. 
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BT  HB8.  CABBY-HOBSON. 

Y  mother's  Bibid  vms  lost,  and  what 

a  loflfl  that  was  1 
'*  Oh,"  I  fancy  I  hear  some  one 

say,  '*  in  these  days  of  Bible  sooieties 

that  would  be  a  loss  easily  replaced." 
And  so  it  might  have  been  if  we 

had  happened  to  be  near  any  place 
vihere  a  Bible  might  have  been  purchased, 
but  when  the  loss  was  discovered,  we  were 
ii[>on  an  almost  boundless  Karroo  plain  in 
South  Africa,  eighty  miles  from  the  nearest 
town — and  that  a  Dutch  one ;  besides  which  I  am  writing  of 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  when  people  travelled  about,  as 
they  still  have  to  do  in  the  Transvaal,  in  bullock-waggons. 

We  did  not  lack  Biblea  Every  member  of  the  family  had 
his  or  her  own,  and  the  one  lost  was  not  my  mother's  only  copy 
of  that  book  which  was  to  her,  whether  bound  in  the  plainest 
leather  or  in  the  richest  gold  and  vellom,  **  God's  own  blessed 
word,"  but  still  it  was,  par  exoeUenoey  *^  mamma's  Bible."  Out 
of  that  Bible  she  had  read  to  us  night  and  morning  as  long  as 
we  ceuld  any  of  us  remember.  People  might  and  did  say  that 
all  Bibles  were  alike,  but  to  us  there  was  a  difference ;  somehow 
all  the  most  beautiful  verses  and  certainly  all  the  most  beautiful 
Bible  stories  were  bound  up  in  mamma's  Bible.  And  then  the 
birthday  book-markers  it  contained  1  Their  name  was  Legion. 
Our  first  attempts  at  anything  in  that  line  bad  all  been  worked 
for  mamma,  and  when  we  were  perfect  of  course  the  best  ones 
were  for  her  also,  and  they  all  went  into  the  Bible,  because  she 
saw  them  there  most  frequently.  The  same  verses,  mottoes, 
or  words  were  there  in  duplicate  or  triplicate ;  but  no  matter, 
she  loved  to  have  them  there,  and  we  loved  to  see  them  there. 

And  there  were  book-markers  worked  by  everybody,  that  is 
of  our  little  world,  except  of  course  my  father,  and  he  had  done 
his  part  by  writing  out  for  us  mottoes  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
even  Hebrew.  I  shall  never  forget  guiding  the  hi,  chubby 
fingers  of  my  little  brother  as  together  we  persevered  in  putting 
the  needle  in  and  out  of  those  innumerahle  little  holes  in  the 
perforated  cardboard,  because  he  would  pendst  in  saying,  *'  Me 
want  to  make  a  mark  for  mamma's  Bible  too."  We  chose  the 
word  **  love  "  as  being  short  and  embracing  a  great  deal ;  but 
when,  with  unwearied  patience,  having,  at  different  odd  moments 
stolen  from  play,  we  arrived  at  the  last  stitch  of  the  **  v,"  the  little 
man  started  up  exclaiming,  **  Now  it  am  done.  Don't  you  think 
mamma  will  say  it's  a  beauty  one  ?  "  It  would  have  been  hard 
to  disappoint  him  at  that  moment  by  telling  him  that  it  was 
not  finished.  However,  it  was  subsequently,  so  far  as  the  letter 
'^  e"  was  concerned,  and  the  loving  mother  never  prized  a  piece 
of  home  work  more  than  that  little  book-marker,  notwithstanding 
that  it  was  presented  to  her  on  her  birthday  without  any  border. 
And  the  Bible  was  lost  1 

I  must  tell  you  how  it  was.  I  said  we  were  travelling  in 
AMoa ;  my  dear  father's  health  having  given  way,  we  had  gone 
to  that  sunny  clime  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  restored. 
Soon  after  our  arrival  at  the  Cape,  a  kind  friend  from  the 
country  had  brought  down  his  two  bullock-waggons  to  take  us 
up  to  his  farm  in  the  Karroo.  What  a  pleasant  journey  that 
was  t  We  all  thought  it  just  like  a  long  picnic,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  being  in  a  new  country,  and  finding  no  end  of  curiosities, 
animal,  mineral  and  vegetable;  we  were  all  wild  with  delight 
at  every  new  discovery  that  we  made— my  father  and  his  friend 
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enjoying  it  as  much  as  m  did.  And  then  the  last  thing  at 
night  before  we  all  retired  to  cm  different  sleeping-plaoes  in 
the  waggons,  either  my  father  or  mother  wonld  read  a  chapter 
in  the  Bible.  The  night  preyious  to  the  opening  of  my  story, 
the  chapter  had  been  read,  we  had  revevently  closed  the  day, 
and  when  we  were  all  comfortably  nnder  the  blankets  and 
karosses,  the  oxen  were  pnt  into  the  yoke  and  we  traTelled  on 
throngh  the  night 

For  the  past  three  days  we  had  been  journeying  through 
magnifloent  scenery — ^mountain  passes,  gorges,  and  torrents- 
bat  this  morning  upon  awaking  what  a  contrast  met  our  Tiew  I 
As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  it  was  a  plain— a  great  bare  plain 
— ^not  a  tree  in  sight,  except  one  little  white-barked  one  that 
stood  as  if  it  were  a  great  umbrella  stuck  into  the  ground, 
shading  a  hole  of  muddy-looking  water,  near  which  we  were 
evidently  going  to  have  our  breakfast ;  behind  us,  and  in  tho 
clear  atmosphere  appearing  still  quite  near,  were  the  hills  yse 
had  passed  the  day  before ;  and  now  we  had  all  new  experiences 
to  gain :  the  great  plain,  although  almost  treeless,  was  covered 
with  flowers  and  curious  little  plants — g^wing  up  out  of  the 
i^andy  soil,  or  from  between  the  strata  of  the  quartz  rocks 
which  at  frequent  intervals  trayersed  the  country. 

I  was  dressed  first  (alas,  that  was  not  often  the  case!)  and 
my  father.  Uncle  Barnard,  as  our  friend  had  taught  us  to  call 
him,. and  I  started  off  upon  a  short  botanical  ramble,  while 
Klaas  and  Boee,  onr  Hottentot  servants,  broiled  the  mutton- 
chops,  and  made  the  coffee. 

Upon  our  return  the  first  question  asked  was,  "Haye  you 
seen  mamma*s  Bible  ?  " 

No,  of  course  we  hnd  not :  but  we  immediately  took  our  turn 
at  searching  for  il  Then  Bose  turned  all  the  bedding  out,  but 
to  no  purpose— our  precious  book  was  gone.  The  waggon 
being  an  old-fashioned  one,  it  must  haye  slipped  out  between 
the  wood-work  at  the  side  and  the  sail-cloth  tent  coyering. 

"  I  pnt  it  dose  to  my  pillow,*'  said  my  mother,  "and  I  felt  it 
there  when  I  woke  in  the  night.  I  think  we  must  haye  been 
going  through  a  riyer  bed,  for  we  jolted  oyer  some  stones.'* 

''And  that  is  no  doubt  wliere  it  tumbled  out,"  said  Uncle 
Barnard ;  **  it  is  only  the  dry  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent,  so  that 
it  may  still  be  all  right  Saddle  the  horse,  Klaas,  and  ride 
back  as  fiir  as  the  spruit,  and  look  for  it.** 

Klaas  did  so,  and  with  anxiety  we  awaited  his  return.  Four 
hours  passed,  and  then  we  saw  a  little  cloud  of  dust  in  the 
distance,  which  of  course  we  all  guessed  must  haye  Klaas  in 
the  centre  of  it. 

**  Well,  Klaas  ?  "  said  his  master,  as  he  came  up. 

**Nay,  Baas,  I  haye  not  found  the  book.  A  little  Hottentot 
bushmnn  had  crossed  the  road  aboye  the  spruit,  and  I  traced 
his  footsteps  to  the  farm ;  close  by  there  the  sheep  had  just 
been  turned  out,  so  I  lost  all  trace  on  the  homestead,  but  I 
asked  all  the  people,  and  no  one  had  been  there  with  a  book." 

*<  Didn't  you  see  anything  else,  Klaas  ?**  asked  my  brother. 

^  Yes,  little  master,"  replied  the  man  as  he  took  the  saddle  from 
the  horse  and  led  it  away  to  where  its  forage  was  cut  up  and 
placed  ready  to  be  eaten.  **  First  of  all  I  saw  a  tortoise,  and  I  said, 
'  Ton  poor  old  tramp-slowly,  yon  don't  want  a  book ;  you  are  like 
a  Hottentot,  quite  happy  if  yon'ye  got  a  hut  oyer  your  back  and 
plenty  to  eat.' " 

•*Kow  then,  Teddy,  boy,  jump  into  the  waggon,  or  we  shall 
leave  you  behind,"  said  my  father. 

In  due  time  we  reached  uncle  Barnard's  fkrm,  where  we 
found  plenty  of  companions  of  our  own  ages.  Of  course  they 
heard  of  the  loss  of  the  Bible ;  but  it  was  gone,  and  another  was 
used  in  its  place ;  the  only  thing  we  could  do  was  at  all  eyents 
to  make  a  few  fresh  book-markers. 

I  brought  out  a  sheet  of  perforated  cardboard  and  some 
coloured  silks,  and  the  work  was  found  so  fascinating  that  not 
only  were  my  sister  and  I  making  book-markers,  but  we  were 
called  upon  to  initiate  our  friends  into  the  mystery  of  making 
them  likewise. 

We  were  yery  busy  at  it  one  day  when  we  had  been  at  the 


farm  about  a  month,  eyery  girl  cardboard  in  hand,  when  a&ies 
old  couple  from  the  neighbouring  fiarm,  twenty-fiye  mfles  distant, 
came  oyer  to  pay  a  morning  call  to  my  fkther  and  mottier  ii 
yisitors  to  theur  fHeads. 

Naturally  the  lady  soon  enquired  with  a  show  of  interest  ai 
to  what  work  we  were  doing. 

A  small  book-marker  was  t^hown  to  her. 

•*  How  yery  odd!" 

^  Do  you  mean  the  text  ?  "  I  said. 

**  Oh  no,  my  dear,  that  is  a  yery  beautiful  one.  I  will  tell 
you  why  I  said  so  directly." 

"Selah."  •*God  is  Loye."  ««For  dear  mamma,"  were  aQ 
put  before  her  in  turn. 

"  Tell  me,  my  dear,  has  your  mamma  lately  lost  a  Bible." 

''Yes,  indeed  she  has,"  replied  we  all,  mamma  included, 
coming  up  at  the  moment   **  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  ?  ** 

"  Three  or  four  weeks  ago,"  said  the  old  lady,  *«  a  Hottentot 
brought  me  a  Bible,  which  he  said  he  had  picked  up  on  the 
waggon-road ;  of  course,  as  he  could  not  read,  it  was  of  no  nw 
to  him,  and  I  gaye  him  something  in  Hen  of  it.  There  wu  no 
name  in  it,  but  my  husband  and  I  thought  from  the  notes,  as 
well  as  from  the  number  of  book-markera  it  contained,  that  it 
must  be  yalnable  to  someone ;  we  therefore  adyertised  it  in  the 
two  local  papers  of  the  to¥m  nearest  to  us  (paparslfchat  we  nerer 
saw),  but  having  no  answer,  I  was  beginning  to  think  that  I 
should  neyer  find  out  to  whom  the  Bible  had  belongjsd ;  but  all 
these  industrious  young  fingers  haye  put  it  beyond  a  doabt* 
There  are  markers  exactly  like  those  you  haye  shown  me,  and 
many  others  bosides.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  gratified  I  shall 
feel  in  being  able  to  restore  to  its  rightful  owner  the  book  as  it 
was  brought  to  me." 

My  dear  mother's  happiness  at  the  prospeot  of  baring  her 
beloyed  old  Bible  back,  and  our  genuine  delight,  quite  charmed 
the  dear  old  lady.  We  were  a  happy  party  that  morning,  when 
some  one  suddenly  said, 

**  What  shall  we  do  with  all  these  new  book-naricorB  ?  " 

<<  Oh,"  I  said,  <•  we  wiU  give  them  to  the  kind  old  lady  who 
has  found  our  book  for  us." 

And  so  we  did,  and  I  do  not  think  we  oonld  hnre  shown  oor 
gratitude  to  her  in  a  way  that  she  would  haye  liked  better,  for 
she  had  already  learned  to  loye  the  book-madcer  that  reminded 
her  of  some  promise  in  God's  word. 


BIBLE  CLOOK. 


The  following  are  the  texts  to  be  arranged  in  the  diasram 
for  last  mouth,  p.  160. 


Let  our  readers  take  the  word  GLqiii¥>4or  their  next 
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The  Sunday  at  Home 


0   DAY  MOST  CALM,   MOST  BRIGHT  !   .    .   • 
Ths  WBBK  WBSB  dark  but  for  THY  lAQHT.^Htrbett, 


A  FAREWELL  GIFT. 


THE  YOUNG  EEFUGEE. 

IV. — MARIE  AGAIN   AFLOAT. 

WHEN  the  missionary  and  Marie  arrived,  Mr. 
Pargitnr  was  waiting  for  them  at  the  door, 
and  told  them  both  to  follow  him  upstairs.  Marie 
Jisked  her  friend  if  she  were  to  come,  and  receiving 
an  affirmative  answer,  found  herself  in  a  room  which 
fche  had  not  before  seen.  It  was  empty  of  all  furniture, 
Ko.  1356.— ArBiL  24,  1880. 


but  good  Mr.  Fargitur  had  ordered  the  servant  to 
light  a  fire,  round  which  his  six  shivering  guests 
were  gathered.  The  room  was  full  of  smoke,  the 
chimney  not  having  been  heated  before  daring  that 
winter,  so  the  inmates  looked  like  shadows.  The 
missionary  approached  them,  and  inquired  their 
history.  One  of  the  two  men  acted  as  spokesman, 
whose  French,  though  good,  had  a  German  twang, 
which  Marie  easily  recognised.  He  said  that  he 
and  bis  wife  and  children  had  remained  in  France 
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imprudently  long,  but  that  they  had  managed  to 
escape  at  the  last  moment,  having  left  Paris  for  the 
ProTinoes  before  the  siege  commenced.  They  had 
arriy^d  in  London  from  Dieppe  early  that  morning, 
and  had  been  wandering  about  ever  sinoe.  They 
had  been  told  of  an  hotel  called  the  Maison  des 
[Strangers,  which  was  somewhere  in  Soho,  and  they 
had  found  it  with  difficulty.  The  door  was  open 
and  they  looked  in,  but  there  was  nothing  but  straw 
chairs  and  books.  They  were  mifttaken — this  was 
no  hotel.  The  missionary  explained  that  the  room 
they  had  seen  was  no  inn,  but  a  place  where  spiritual 
food  was  administered,  and  whence  temporal  aid 
came  as  its  result.  The  Franco-German  scepticism 
scarcely  believed  this,  but  the  stranger  was  too 
polite  to  say  so.  He  wound  up  his  history  by 
narrating  how  that  "good  gentleman  there"  had 
taken  pity  on  their  forlorn  condition,  and  had  invited 
tliem  in;  and  that  they  now  hoped  to  gain  some 
kind  of  employment. 

"You  have  repeated  one  of  the  Saviour's  texts, 
'  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  Me  in.  Inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  Me,' "  said  the  missionairy. 

"  And  we  are  all  safe !  "  ejaculated  the  woman, 
who  was  kneeling  before  the  fire,  surrounded  by  her 
children. 

A  groan  burst  from  the  other  ?mm,  who  had  not 
spoken,  and  who  wafi  leaping  against  the  mantel- 
piece with  his  face  towards  tha  fire,  smoke  still 
enveloping  the  group. 

"Monsieur!  Madame!  I  entreat,  t^ll  me  if  yon 
have  heard  anything  of  Monsieur  iin4  Uac^t^n^e  Alt- 
mann?"  here  broke  in  Marie,  unable  longer  to 
restrain  herself. 

She  was  standing  behind  Mr.  Pargitur  at  a  little 
distance.  At  her  words  the  silent  man  turned,  leapt 
forwarda,  nearly  knocked  down  bis  benefactor,  and 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  exclaiming,  "  My  child  I  my 
angel  I  my  Marie  I " 

Then  there  was  silence  for  ft  few  seconds  in  the 
empty,  smoke-filled  room.  It  was  broken  by  an 
unrestrainable  sob,  and  a  hysterical  cry. 

"My  father  I  my  father  I"  half  shrieked  Marie, 
clinging  to  the  neck  of  him  who  held  her,  and 
passionately  kissing  him. 

It  was  indeed  Altmann,  who  could  not  speak  for  sobs. 

Mr.  Pargitur  turned  inquiringly  to  the  miKsionarj'', 
who  explained,  in  a  whisper,  th^t  the  child  he  had 
benefited  had  found  a  father  in  the  stranger  he  was 
sheltering.  The  worthy  man  passed  his  hand  before 
his  eyes,  and  then  laid  it  on  Marie's  head  with  the 
words,  "  A  good  girl,  Mariar  Ameliar  says  so.  A 
very  good  girl."  Monsieur  Altmann  caught  the 
kindly  band  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  which  so  over- 
powered Mr.  Pargitur  that  he  hastily  left  the  room, 
and  was  followed  by  the  missionary. 

When  he  related  what  had  passed  to  his  expectant 
family,  reproaches  died  away  on  their  lips. 

"  Take  them  something  to  eat,"  said  Mrs.  Pargitur. 

*•  Let  Marie  off.  I'll  nurse  Almar  Edwin  to-night. 
Give  her  three  shillings.  Let  her  take  her  father 
to  the  Oaf6  Monaco,"  cried  oracular  Maria  Amelia, 
fixing  her  round  eyes  on  the  missionary. 

He  went  back  and  repeated  this  to  Marie,  who 
was  now  eurrounded  by  all  the  refugees,  and  telling 
her  Btoiy  between  laughter  and  tears.  Her  father's 
arm  was  round  her  neck,  and  the  fi^ipes  yro^o 
beginning  slowly  to  disperse  the  smoke. 


"  We  will  go  to  Madame  Le  Beau.  She,  the 
grand'm^re,  and  Adele  will  rejoice  with  us.  I  shall 
then  hear  of  my  mother,"  said  Marie, 

They  went  accoMingly,  thoughtless  of  rain,  of 
cold,  of  hunger,  of  all  external  influences.  Hand  in 
hand  through  the  foggy  streets,  silent  for  very 
happiness. 

"  I  have  found  my  father  I "  cried  Marie,  as  she 
entered,  leading  a  haggard,  unkempt  stranger  by  the 
hand. 

The  fumes  of  coffee  greeted  them,  and  a  fire  burnt 
in  the  small  grate.  Madame  Lo  Beau  and  her 
raoth(3r  rose  impulsively  with  many  exclamations, 
but  their  words  died  on  their  lips,  when  Mr.  Alt- 
mann sank  down  on  the  end  of  the  couch  and  burst 
into  tears.  He  was  exhausted  by  emotion  and 
abstinence,  as  Marie  had  been  on  a  similar  occasion. 
Madame  Le  Beau  poured  him  out  some  coffee,  which 
Marie  gave  him,  and  he  soon  recovered. 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  said.  "  Anxiety  concerning  my 
wife  and  child  have  nearly  killed  me,  and  the  joy 
overpowers  me." 

"  Where  is  she?  Where  is  the  dear  mamma?" 
gasped  Marie. 

"  Thou  must  positively  ask  no  questions  till  thy 
papa  has  made  his  repast,"  interrupted  Madame  Lo 
Beau.  "You  will  excuse  our  service,  Monsieur 
Altmann.  You  will  have  heard  of  Monsieur  Le 
Beau,  gTocer.    These  are  his  legacies." 

"But,  yes;  I  have  tasted  his  excellent  ooooa," 
replied  Altmann,  brightening  at  the  familiar  name, 
and  then  thankfully  eating  the  cheese  and  roll  placed 
before  him,  and  drinking  the  coffee. 

"  How  thin  thou  art  I  How  ill  thou  dost  look, 
my  papa  I  "  said  Marie,  stroking  her  father's  cheeks, 
whiskers,  beard,  and  embracing  him  incessantly. 

Adele  came  in,  and  was  introduced  by  Marie  as 
her  preserver,  her  guardian  angel ;  and  by  degrees 
the  little  party  settled  down,  and  Monsieur  Altmann, 
with  Marie's  hand  in  his,  began  to  relate  his  adven- 
tures. We  need  onlv  briefly  take  up  his  story  from 
the  period  when  we  left  him  in  detention  at  Dieppe. 

He  was  vexatiously  kept  there,  without  sufficient 
reason,  until  the  eve  of  the  day  on  which  we  meet 
him  again.  As  his  statement  concerning  himself 
was  found  to  be  correct,  ho  was  finally  released,  but 
only  a  portion  of  his  money  was  returned  to  him. 
He  had  left  France  for  England  by  order  of  tlu- 
authorities,  and  had  no  choice  but  to  leave  his  wifi) 
behind  him.  He  had  written  to  her  but  had  re* 
ceived  no  letter  from  her,  so  he  could  only  suppose 
that  she  was  shut  up  in  Paris,  whence  no  letters 


now  came. 


**  And  but  for  me  she  would  be  with  us  now ! " 
cried  Marie.  "Had  I  patiently  remained  with 
Mademoiselle  Beauvoisin,  we  should  have  been  all 
three  together.  Thou  wouldst  have  taken  me  with 
thee,  and  we  should  have  escaped  at  once.  Forgive 
me,  dear  papa.     Alas  I  my  poor  mamma." 

She  burst  into  tears. 

"  Then  we  should  not  have  mot,  Marie,  ma  mie," 
said  Madame  Le  Beau.  "Thou  wouldst  not  have 
known  Monsieur  Brun,  and  the  good  Mr.  Pargitnr. 
All  is  for  the  best." 

Marie  was  somewhat  consoled  by  this  reflection, 
and  inquired  concerning  the  family  now  under  Mr. 
Pargitur's  roof. 

"  I  came  over  with  them  from  France,  and  we 
fraternised,  as  the  unfortunate  ever  must,"  replied 
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AltmADB.  **  I  WM  80  lonely  thai  I  olung  to  them, 
and  wandered  abont  London  with  them.  On  onr 
way  we  were  directed  to  a  oonrt,  where  hondreds  of 
starving  ragged  people  stood  abont  an  iron  railing 
garroimding  a  door.  Within  was  a  onrions  restaurant 
whence  iBsned  the  odour  of  soup,  and  where  waiters 
in  white  aprons  were  ladling  it  out  of  boilers. 
We  joined  the  crowd,  and  a  man  beckoned  us  in- 
side. There  we  had  a  basin  of  excellent  soup, 
though,  it  must  be  ocmfessed,  our  companions  at  the 
repast  were  of  the  canaille  de  la  canaille.  There 
were  at  least  fifty  seated  on  forms  at  long  tables, 
replaced  by  others  so  long  as  the  soup  lasted." 

"It  was  doubtless  Ham  Yard,'*  interrupted 
Madame  Jjq  Beau.  «*They  are  charitable  these 
English,  and  we  formerly  dined  there  free  of 
expense." 

"It  is  that!"  returned  Altmann.  '< Afterwards 
we  roamed  about  again  until  my  Marie's  excellent 
friend  found  us.  A^d  you  know  the  rest.  I  haye 
mj  treasure,  my  cherished  one,  my  Marie." 

Here  Ad^le  whispered  something  to  her  motiier 
and  grandmother,  the  result  of  whi&  was,  that  they 
insisted  on  Altmann's  taking  possession  of  Marie's 
couch  for  that  night  at  least,  and  leaving  the  empty 
room  to  the  other  reftigees.  He  could  scarcely  be 
prevailed  on  to  accept  the  kind  offer,  but  they 
finally  overruled  his  objeodons,  and  Marie  once 
more  slept  in  her  old  comer,  while  her  father  grate- 
fnllj  laid  down  on  youn^  Merric's  welcome  present. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  give  in  detail  the  events  of 
the  following  week,  or  the  privations  of  the  nume- 
rous fugitives  ^m  Paris.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  say  how  they  managed  to  exist,  but  they  thought 
themselves  fortunate  if  they  procured  one  meal  a 
day,  whether  at  the  soup-kitchen  in  Leicester 
Square,  that  in  Ham  Yard,  or  through  the  bounty 
of  such  kindly  souls  as  Pargitur.  Most  of  them  had 
a  little  money  or  some  valuables,  which  they  eked 
out  until  they  procured  employment ;  but  furniture 
or  bedding  they  had  none.  Many  haunted  the 
markets  for  the  refuse,  like  our  own  starving  poor, 
and  some  of  them  made  mattresses  of  the  (diaff  and 
leaves  left  from  the  Indian  com.  The  Maison  des 
Strangers,  opened  on  their  aoqount,  proved  truly  a 
home  of  refuge  and  salvation  to  hundreds. 

It  was  here  that  the  well-known  philanthropist, 
Mr.  George  Moore,  whose  biography  by  Smiles  has 
heen  read  by  tens  of  thousands,  g^ve  them  a  supper, 
and  we  resume  our  story  at  that  repast.  Invitations 
were  issued  to  more  than^the  room  would  conveniently 
hold,  but  numbers  of  uninvited  came^  so  that  the 
crowd  of  hungry  guests  could  scarcely  see  one 
another.  Marie  and  her  father,  as  well  ap  the 
Le  Beans  and  the  inmates  of  Pargitur's  empty  room, 
were  amongst  them.  It  was  Christma»*tidey  and 
the  cold  was  intense,  so  that  the  warm  room  was, 
in  itself^  w^come.  Meat  and  ooals  had  already 
been  distributed  by  the  missionary  and  his  friends 
to  the  meet  necessitous,  and  foreigner  as  well  as 
native  experienced  at  that  thrice-blessed  season 
that  old  English  hospitality  was  ever  new. 

Marie  sat  by  her  father's  side,  and  listened  to  the 
excited  talk  of  her  elders.  She  was  happy,  though 
in  spite  of  Madame  Le  Beau's  best  efforts,  her 
clothes  were  worn  and  shabby.  So  were  her  father's. 
Here  and  tihere,  however,  bright  colours  shone  in 
fashionable  bonnets,  as,  for  instance,  in  Madame  Le 
Beau's  and  AdMe's,  who  were,  so  to  say,  amongst  the 


best  off  of  the  gathering — for  poor  were  the  richest. 
Viands  dear  to  Frendmien  were  provided,  and  the 
sauce  of  hunger  was  superadded.  Altmann  had  not 
yet  succeeded  in  finding  employment,  and  his  day 
had  been  spent  in  seeking  it.  He  had  tasted 
nothing  since  early  morning,  and  then  only  a  cup  of 
coffee ;  for  although  he  still  accepted  the  hospitality 
of  the  couch,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  share 
Madame  Le  Beau's  hard>eamed  food.  She,  however, 
insisted  on  his  taking  half  of  Marie's  weekly  eam^ 
ings,  and  if  Marie  hi^  ever  felt  repugnance  to  her 
situation,  she  now  hugged  it  to  her  heart  in  her 
gratitude  and  desire  to  help  her  father. 

*'  The  dear  Miss  Pargitur  begins  already  to  under- 
stand and  speak  our  language.  She  is  so  clever  I 
And  the  baby  loves  me,"  she  whispered  to  her  &ther, 
during  an  interval  of  the  repast.  ''Ah I  but  thou 
art  hungry,  my  father." 

"  What  excellent  coffee,  my  child  I  What  haricotfe  I 
What  salad  I  They  have  hearts  these  English,"  he 
replied. 

"  When  I  return  to  Paris,  I  shall  say,  *  Glory  be 
to  the  English!'"  shouted  some  one  amongst  the 
crowd.  f 

"  Rather,  *  the  God  of  the  English,' "  returned  the 
missionary. 

This  produced  much  controverey,  for  there  were 
those  present  who  scarcely  believed  in  a  God,  but 
all  other  topics  merged  into  that  of  Paris,  and  the 
starving  state  of  its  inmates.  It  was  difficult  for 
Frenchman  to  keep  his  hand  off  German,  even 
though  they  came  irom  the  same  city. 

The  supper  was  followed  by  friendly  and  religious 
addresses  from  friends  of  the  mission,  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  missionary  held  up  something  that 
had  been  brought  to  him,  exclaiming,  breathlessly, 
"  A  letter  I  A  letter  I  From  Paris.  Dropped  from 
a  balloon.    Any  one  here  of—" 

^*  For  me  1  for  me  I  "  cried  the  excited  throng, 
rising  simultaneously  and  holding  out  the  hand. 

"For  Mr.  Altmann!  Directed  first  to  Dieppe, 
ThencQ  sent  to  London,  apparently,  on  the  chance 
of  its  finding  him,"  replied  the  missionary. 

All  sat  down  again  except  Altmann  and  Marie. 
The  former  was  too  much  overcome  to  speak,  but 
the  latter  exclaimed,  '*  It  is  my  father.  Monsieur 
Brun,  you  know  us." 

The  letter  was  handed  to  her  over  the  heads  of 
her  country-people,  who  were  packed  so  dosely  as 
to  be  almost  unable  to  move.  All  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  her  as -.she  gave  the  torn  and  soiled  missive 
to  her  father,  and  the  breathless  silence  of  expecta- 
tion succeeded  the  previous  bustle.  When  he  had 
opened  and  read  it,  impulsive  inquiries  followed  as 
to  what  was  the  news. 

As  soon  as  Altmann  oould  speak  for  emotion,  he 
rose  and  said,  *^  It  is  from  my  wife.  Our  Mlow- 
citizens  are  starving,  keeping  life  in  them  by 
eating  dogs,  and  oats,  and  rats,  and  the  refuse  of 
everything.  The  siege  continues.  Why  have  we 
been  cast  out,  as  mongrels,  unable  either  to  attack 
or  defend?" 

This  question  was  answered  by  many  voices ;  for 
there  was  scarcely  any  one  present  who  had  not 
relatives  and  friends  in  the  beleaguered  city. 

"  I  should  like  to  go  over  and  help  them — to  see 
how  the  aid  sent  out  by  us  English  is  administered," 
said  the  host,  to  whom  the  mission^]^  was  rapidly 
translating  what  was  passing^,^^^  ^^  Gppgk 
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And  he,  George  Moore,  did  in  efifect  afterwards 
go  as  one  of  the  English  delegates  to  Paris — the 
Hon.  Mr.  Kinnaird  being  the  other — ^to  distribute 
English  bounty  to  the  famished  inhabitants;  his 
sympathies  having  been  aroused  at  this  gathering. 

When  the  excitement  oahned,  the  missionary 
sought  to  influence  the  disturbed  mii^ds  of  the  party 
to  thankfulness  for  their  present  personal  safety, 
and  asked  ihem  to  give  "glory  to  God"  for  his 
loving-kindness  in  sending  his  only  Son,  not  to 
shut  the  gates,  as  in  Paris,  but  to  open  those  of 
everlasting  life  to  aU  believers. 

Meanwhile  Altmann  and  his  child  were  poring 
over  the  feeble  lines  traced  by  the  wife  and  mother, 
which  showed  a  tender  anxiety  for  them  while 
herself  in  the  depth  of  distress,  yet  expressed 
gratitude  that  they  were,  at  least,  not  in  Paris. 

"  My  father  is  there,"  whispered  Ad^le,  who  sat 
next  to  Marie. 

Ad^le's  attention  had  been  much  divided,  for 
amongst  the  few  English  friends  and  helpers  present 
was  young  Mr.  Merric,  and  Marie  had  not  failed  to 
perceive  that  he  had  managed  to  force  his  way  to 
their  table  with  plates  of  good  cheer  more  than 
once,  and  had  spoken  so  kindly  to  Adele  that  the 
colour  had  risen  to  her  pale  cheeks.  He  had  also 
noticed  Marie,  who  had  managed  to  make  him 
understand  that  she  had  kept  his  secret.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Ad^le  owed  her  situation  in  the 
establishment  of  the  uncle  of  Mr.  Merric  to  the 
missionary,  whose  acquaintance  that  young  man 
had  made  when  visiting  a  distressed  foreigner  in 
his  neighbourhood;  for  he,  like  hundreds  of  his 
class,  was  desirous  of  devoting  himself  to  the  service 
of  bis  heavenly  Master. 

When  the  party  broke  up,  after  many  kindly 
speeches  and  assurances  of  welcome  and  good-will, 
the  strangers  gathered  round  their  entertainers,  and 
such  as  had  been  unable  to  find  employment,  craved 
it.  Altmann  was  amongst  these.  He  had  been 
trained  in  his  youth  to  watch-making,  and  although 
he  had  long  ceased  to  perform  the  manual  part  of 
his  art,  he  had  not  forgotten  it.  A  gentleman  gave 
him  a  card  of  introduction  to  a  firm  he  knew,  and 
when  he,  Marie  and  their  friends,  left  the  hospitable 
Maison,  he  said  that  if  only  he  could  get  work,  he 
would  strive  to  help  those  who  had  sheltered  his 
child,  and  to  make  a  home  for  his  wife  against  she 
escaped  from  Paris. 

Scarcely  had  he  uttered  these  words  when  he  was 
joined  by  young  Merric,  who  accompanied  him, 
almost  in  silence,  to  Denmark  Street.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  lodging,  Madame  Le  Beau  invited 
them  all  upstairs,  and  Marie  forgot  her  grief  for  her 
mother  in  her  childish  joy  at  seeing  her  friend  Addle 
and  Mr.  Merric  together,  dose  by  the  shining  table 
he  had  presented.  It  was  quite  astonishing  what 
progress  they  had  made  in  their  respective  lan- 
guages, and  when  Madame  Le  Beau  complimented 
Mr.  Merric  on  his  French,  he  pointed  to  Addle,  and 
with  a  blush,  said, "  iTai  k — k — I  have  to— remercier 
— thank — mademoiselle." 

*'To  tank  my  daughter!  Oh,  but  it  is  you  we 
tank,"  cried  Madame  Le  Beau  enthusiastica^y. 

Then  Mr.  Merric  and  Addle  between  them  man- 
aged to  make  Altmann  understand  that  he,  Merric, 
would  accompany  him  to  the  address  given  by  Mr. 
George  Moore,  on  the  morrow,  as  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  firm. 


It  chanced  that  the  head  of  the  firm  knew  Altmann 
by  reputation,  and  engaged  him  at  once ;  so  that  he 
was  able  to  take  a  small  furnished  lodging  for  him> 
self  and  Marie,  not  far  from  Madame  Le  Beau's,  Marie 
continuing  her  service  at  Mr.  Pargitur*s. 

"  Three  shillings  a  week  now.  Sixpence  extra  for 
stopping  Almar  Edwin's  mouth ;  worth  it,"  was  Wis» 
Pargitur's  fiat. 

**Mariar  Ameliar  can  parlez-vous  it  famous. 
That'll  be  worth  more  to  me  than  my  empty  room 
and  odds  and  ends  of  meat,"  remarked  her  fSftther. 

That  room  was  occupied  for  about  a  fortnight  hy 
the  poor  exiles,  during  which  period  a  waitership 
at  an  hotel  was  found  for  the  father,  who  had  been 
the  principal  of  one  in  Paris.  He  also  prooaied  a 
lodging  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  butcher's  shop, 
and  looked  from  his  garret  with  a  sort  of  reverence, 
down  upon  his  benefactor's  dwelling. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  he,  Altmami, 
and  Madame  Le  Beau  spent  all  they  could  afford  of 
their  small  earnings  at  Pargitur's  where  they  bad 
been  benefited,  while  others  of  their  compatriots  fol- 
lowed their  example.  As  time  rolled  on,  therefore, 
Maria  Amelia  had  plenty  of  opportunity  of  "  airing  " 
her  French,  and  Marie  was  frequently  seen  seated  at 
her  side  with  the  baby  in  her  lap,  prompting  when 
necessary.  But  she  soon  learnt  not  to  hazard  a  word 
antil  asked  for  it ;  for  such  was  Maria  Amelia's  self- 
confidence  that  she  preferred  stumbling  through  her 
difficulties  her  own  way,  to  being  preceded  by  any 
one  else* 

Marie  had  enough  on  her  hands  and  mind,  at  that 
period  of  her  life.  Her  daily  prayer  was  for  her 
mother,  her  desire  for  her  father.  To  reach  their 
poor  lodging  before  he  returned  at  night,  and  to 
leave  it  hand-in-hand  with  him  in  the  morning,  was 
her  object  and  happiness  on  the  week-day,  and  to 
induce  him  to  accompany  her  to  the  French  services 
at  the  mission-room  on  Sunday  evening,  was  the  aim 
of  her  Sabbath.  He,  like  too  many  of  his  country- 
men, was  a  free-thinker ;  she,  poor  child,  had  never 
thought  at  all  on  sacred  subjects  until  she  fell  into 
trouble  and  was  led  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  to 
Madame  Mercier,  and  to  hear  the  missionary  expound 
them.  She  became  convinced  that  they  alone  could 
"  make  her  wise  unto  salvation,"  and  she  asked  God 
to  open  her  father's  heart,  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  to 
receive  a  similar  conviction.  To  please  her  he  went 
to  hear  the  gospel  in  its  simplicity  and  purity,  and 
afterwards,  to  please  himself  he  attended  also  the 
meetings  opened  for  the  benefit  of  the  soeptical,  in 
which  questions  were  debated  which  concern  the 
vital  interests  of  every  human  being.  Suffice  it  here 
to  say,  that  he  was  one  of  the  many  who  were 
enabled,  finally,  to  bless  the  Lord  who  led  them  to 
see  the  truth  through  much  humiliation  and  trial ; 
and  to  thank  Him  for  putting  into  the  hearts  of  his 
servants  to  seek  out  the  perishing,  whether  native 
or  foreigner. 

Spring  and  summer  saw  him  and  his  child  still  in 
England,  but  brought  no  news  of  Madame  Altmann. 
Letters  were  written  in  vain,  even  when  the  war 
was  at  an  end.  They  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
work,  wait,  and  pray.  One  Satui-day  aftemooD, 
when  the  day's  labours  were  over,  Marie  prevailed 
on  her  father  to  retrace  with  her  the  way  she  had 
taken  when  she  came  from  London  Bridge  to  Soho, 
for  she  remembered  every  step  of  it.  They  were 
now  respectably  if  plainly  d/cssed;  for  Altmann's 
Ijigitizecf  by  V_ 
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employers  found  his  servioes  so  valuable,  that  they 
paid  mm  accordingly. 

"This  is  the  lamp-poet  where  I  met  Monsienr 
Bmn/'  began  Marie,  when  they  reached  the  square. 
**  It  was  here,  dear  &ther,  that  I  uttered  my  first 
real  prayer." 

"  It  has  been  answered,  my  darling.  I  now  ac- 
knowledge that  prayer  unlocks  the  gates  of  Heaven,** 
replied  Altmann. 

"  It  was  beneath  this  direction-board  at  this  comer 
that  the  crossing-sweeper  performed  his  somersault 
in  return  for  my  ten  sous,"  continued  Marie  as  they 
proceeded,  laughing  merrily  at  the  recollection. 
''Good  Monsieur  Brun  has  interceded  for  him  at 
some  home  they  have  here  for  the  gamins,  and  he 
will  perhaps  be  adopted.  Ad^le  says  he  is  still  where 
I  found  him." 

The  boy  was,  in  effect,  at  Holbom  Circus  when 
they  reached  it,  and  although  it  was  a  dry,  bright 
day,  and  sweeping  not  very  necessary,  he  still  held 
his  broom  in  one  hand  and  his  forelock  in  the  other 
as  he  ambled  across  before  them. 

**  Tere,  my  dear  boy ;  remember  you  me  ? "  said 
Marie,  seizing  him  by  the  hand  when  they  had 
reached  the  pavement,  and  placing  a  long-hoarded 
sixpence  within  it. 

"  My  eye  I  yer  ave  recovered  your  speech  I  Here's 
a  go ! "  he  cried,  with  an  inimitable  caper.  "  Where 
have  yer  a  been  ever  since  I  purtected  yer?" 

**My  fader,"  was  Marie's  reply,  as  she  passed 
on. 

She  pointed  out  Mr.  Merric's  shop — closed  early, 
as  it  was  Saturday — and  such  other  points  as  were 
of  personal  interest,  and  they  finally  reached  London 
Bridge.  She  saw  her  friend,  the  policeman,  on  his 
heat,  and  arresting  him,  placed  in  his  hand  a  small 
pocket-testament,  with  the  woi-ds,  "Tank  you." 
He  recognised  her,  and  smiled ;  but  the  crowd  soon 
separated  them.  When  they  reached  the  landing- 
stage,  she  and  her  father  stood  to  watch  a  vessel 
that  lay  alongside  landing  passengers.  They  heard 
French  spoken ;  and  Altmann  accosted  the  speakers 
as  soon  as  they  came  near.  One  of  them,  an 
emaciated-looking  man,  said  he  had  come  over  from 
Paris  in  search  of  friends ;  that  he  had  been  there 
through  the  war  and  siege,  and  was  penniless. 
Altmann  asked  his  name,  and  if  he  had  heard  of 
Madame  Altmann. 

"  Le  Beau ;  Alphonse  Le  Beau.  The  shop  of  the 
Altmanns'  is  still  in  the  Faubourg  St  Honore,  but 
under  another  name,"  was  the  Teply. 

Marie  uttered  such  a  cry  that  all  the  bystanders 
turned  to  look  at  her.  She  whispered  to  her  father 
that  it  was  the  husband  of  Madame  Le  Beau — it 
must  be;  and  entreated  him  to  take  the  omnibus, 
and  to  restore  him  quickly  to  her.  He  did  so  at 
once,  telling  the  man  to  come  with  him,  and  to  give 
his  valise  to  the  conductor. 

Few  words  were  spoken  until  they  all  reached 
Denmark  Street,  when  Marie  ran  upstairs  to  prepare 
her  friends  for  a  surprise.  Her  excited  manner  was 
preparation  enough ;  but  when  she  said,  "  We  have 
found  Monsieur  Le  Beau,"  the  effect  may  be 
imagined.  At  first  it  was  not  all  pleasure;  but 
when  thewan,  famine-stricken  man  followed  Altmann 
into  the  room,  the  past,  whatever  its  feults,  was 
forgotten,  and  Madame  Le  Beau  and  AdMe  clung  to 


the  bewildered  husband  and  father  with  a  passionate 
joy  that  foretold  forgiveness  and  reunion. 

'*God  be  praised  we  have  re-united  them,"  said 
Marie,  as  she  and  her  father  stole  away  and  returned 
to  their  lodging. 

Here  another  surprise  awaited  them.  They  found 
a  letter  on  the  floor,  pushed,  apparently,  under  the 
door.  Marie  picked  it  up,  and  seeing  the  direction, 
threw  her  arms  round  her  father,  with  the  words, 
"  Oh,  mon  Dieu  I  it  is  the  writing  of  my  mother." 

And  so  it  was.  When  they  were  sufficiently  calm 
to  open  it,  they  found  that  Madame  Altmann  had 
only  received  her  husband's  last  communication, 
which  she  had  answered  at  once.  "Thanks  to 
English  bounty,"  she  said,  "she  had  survived  the 
war  and  famine ;  but  she  had  rather  wished  to  die 
since  she  had  lost  her  husband  and  child.  However, 
her  friends  had  acted  for  her,  and  when  peace  was 
restored,  had  re-opened  the  shop  under  her  maiden 
name.  Their  losses  had  been  great,  but  not  irre- 
trievable ;  and  she  entreated  her  husband  to  return 
at  once  to  Paris,  and  resume  his  business." 

This  was,  indeed,  good  news,  for  which  Altmann 
and  Marie  thanked  Qod  on  their  knees. 

The  remainder  of  this  history  is  soon  told.  Marie 
and  her  father  did  not  return  to  France  until  they 
had  in  some  degree  repaid  the  benefits  they  had 
received  in  England.  Madame  Altmann,  in  her 
gi-atitude  for  her  child's  safety,  scraped  together  all 
the  money  she  could  possibly  save  or  gather  from 
relatives  to  enable  them  to  do  this.  Marie  was  to 
discover  what  Madame  Le  Beau  would  like  best; 
and  to  endeavour  to  gratify  her  wishes.  She  found 
that  her  friend  had  no  desire  to  return  to  France, 
but  would  be  quite  happy  if  le  cher  vaurien,  son 
mari,  could  procure  occupation.  He  was  consulted, 
and  his  one  idea  was  grocery  in  the  French  quarter 
of  London.  With  the  aid  of  the  missionary,  a  very 
small  shop  was  taken  in  Soho,  and  stocked  with 
French  and  English  saleable  articles.  Thither  the 
Le  Beaus  went,  installed  by  Marie ;  and  hence,  in 
after  years,  Marie  received  many  letters  from  her 
friends,  all  of  which  tended  to  show  that  the 
precious  jewel  adversity  had  purchased  reformation 
for  Monsieur  Le  Beau,  who  not  only  became  steady 
in  business,  but  joined  his  wife  and  mother-in-law 
in  their  religious  observances.  Ad^le,  as  the  reader 
has  already  suspected,  became,  in  the  course  of  time, 
Mrs.  Merric. 

Marie  had  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  Maria 
Amelia  sufficiently  advanced  in  French  to  transact 
business  with  her  French  customers ;  and  Madame 
Le  Beau  promised  to  complete  her  education.  A 
handsome  gold  watch-chain  came,  in  course  of  time, 
for  Mr.  Pargitur ;  and  no  one  was  forgotten  who  had 
been  kind  to  Marie.  When  she  and  her  father  took 
leave  of  the  missionary,  it  was  agreed  amongst 
them  that  whenever  mission-work  brought  him  to 
Paris — as  it  soon  actually  did — ^he  should  make  his 
abode  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honor6. 

The  next  time  that  Marie  found  herself  at  London 
Bridge,  it  was  to  embark  for  sunny  France.  She 
and  her  father  were  surrounded  by  the  friends  of 
their  exile;  and  many  tears  were  shed  at  parting. 
Her  last  words  to  Madame  Le  Beau  were,  "  Thou 
hast  been  my  mother  here;  but  my  other  mother 
waits  me  there.    Adieu.    Au  revoir ! " 
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THE  SUPERNATURAL  IN  NATURE  * 


"  nrHOSE  who  boast  or  think  that  the  intellectnal 

i-  battle  against  Christianity  has  been  fought 
and  won,  are  reckoning  without  their  host.  Christ- 
ianity, even  in  its  sadly  imperfect  development,  is, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  head  of  the  world."  So 
said  one  of  England's  greatest  intellectual  men,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  his  address  as  Lord  Rector  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  He  referred  to  the  tone  of 
assertion  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  of  late 
years  in  sceptical  works.  Some  scientific  men,  not 
of  the  highest  class,  but  prominent  in  position  and 
of  popular  note,  have  spoken  and  written  as  if 
Science  and  Revelation  were  at  variance^  taking  for 
granted  that  Science  must  be  right  and  Revelation 
wrong.  Some  Christian  people,  well-meaning  but 
ill-informed,  have  been  misled  by  this  hardihood 
of  assertion,  and  have  felt  an  uneasy  doubt  as  to 
the  strength  of  the  old  foundations  of  the  faith. 

In  fact,  we  are  supposed  to  be  drifting  towards 
the  same  condition  in  which  England  was  when 
Bishop  Butler  said,  in  the  Advertisement  to  his 
"  Analogy  " : 

'*  It  is  come,  I  know  not  how,  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  by  many  persons,  that  Christianity  is  not 
so  much  as  a  subject  of  inquiry,  but  that  it  is  now 
at  length  discovered  to  be  fictitious.  And  accord- 
ingly they  treat  it  as  if,  in  the  present  age,  this  were 
an  agreed  point  among  all  people  of  discernment, 
and  nothing  remained  but  to  set  it  up  as  a  principal 
subject  of  mirth  and  ridicule,  as  it  were  by  way  of 
reprisals,  for  its  having  so  long  interrupted  the  plea- 
sures of  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  thus  much,  at 
least,  will  be  here  found,  not  taken  for  granted,  but 
proved,  that  any  reasonable  mauj  who  will  thoroughly 
consider  the  matter,  may  be  as  much  assured  as  he 
is  of  his  own  being,  that  it  is  not,  however,  so  clear 
a  case,  that  there  is  nothing  in  it.  There  is,  I  think, 
strong  evidence  of  its  truth ;  but  it  is  certain  no 
one  can,  upon  principles  of  reason,  be  satisfied  of 
the  contrary.  And  the  practical  consequence  to 
be  drawn  from  this  is  not  attended  to  by  every  one 
who  is  concerned  in  it" 

Every  thoughtful  Christian  must  welcome  the 
honourable  and  accredited  herald  who  reconciles  the 
opposing  armies  of  faith  and  science;  armies  which 
ought  to  be  fighting  side  by  side  instead  of  against 
each  other.  The  overweening  estimate  of  their 
own  departments  of  research  by  some  men  of  science 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  But  it  is  a  strange  delu- 
sion to  suppose  that  the  knowledge  of  any  department 
of  natural  science  qualifies  a  man  to  speak  with 
authority  on  ethics  or  divinity.  "Some  reoent 
writers  of  the  materialistic  school,"  says  Mr.  Ruskin, 
"  have  used  the  word  science  solely  with  reference  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  material  world ;  as  if  the  world 
of  mind  did  not  also  belong  to  science  and  philosophy." 

There  are  three  ways  of  looking  at  the  controversy 


*  ^  The  Sapernatnral  in  Nature."    By  the  President  of  Sion 
College.    G.  Kegan  Paul,  Patemoeter  Square,  London. 


of  £uth  and  unfaith.  Eirst,  there  is  the  old  dog- 
matic arrogance  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  doomed 
to  the  flames  everything  which  seemed  in  the  least 
opposed  to  the  traditional  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
Secondly,  the  modem  reactionary  revenge  of 
scientists  who  look  upon  faith  as  the  target,  and 
science  as  tbe  arrow;  who  think  that  whatever 
science  even  hints  must  be  right — let  who  will  say 
nay.  A  third  view  is  most  ably  and  thoughtfully 
maintained  by  the  author  of  this  book — that  religion 
and  science  are  the  two  handmaidens  of  God,  between 
whom  can  be  no  real  variance,  because  they  are  both 
divine,  both  complete,  both  do  the  work  of  their 
Lord.  If  they  seem  at  variance,  it  is  only  because 
the  dull  sense  of  men  cannot  understand  the  beautifai 
variety  yet  the  heavenly  harmony  of  their  manifes- 
tations. 

The  book,  thoroughly  scientific,  is  written'atonoo 
in  a  faithful  and  aifectionate  strain.  '*  We  do  not 
deal,"  he  says,  ''with  the  controversies  amongst 
believers,  nor  with  scepticism  in  some  of  its  ration- 
alistic doubts;  but  with  those  who  deny  super- 
naturalism,  who  refuse  to  believe  in  a  personal  God 
— our  Creator,  our  Preserver,  our  Father.  We 
undertake  a  conflict  the  momentous  nature  of  which 
involves  our  highest  interest ;  nothing  less,  on  the 
one  hand,  than  the  loss  of  everything  which  can 
elevate  man ;  and,  on  the  other,  lus  degradation  to  a 
brute  nature.  Those  who  tr^e  with  unbelief  should 
well  understand  this  ultimate  issue,  and  draw  back 
while  there  is  time.  It  is  well  that  the  Materialist 
should  undeceive  himself  as  to  the  imaginaiy  bene- 
fits delusively  hoped  to  result  from  his  philosophy; 
should  see  that  to  unfaith  men  takes  from  them 
everything  which  can  preserve  from  evil  and  lead 
to  good ;  well  for  him  to  be  aware  that  without  a 
sense  of  holiness,  of  devotion  to  a  higher  Being, 
degradation  enters." 

The  author  devotes  the  first  Study  to  the  solution 
of  the  question — "  Is  intellect  divorced  from  piety  ?" 
and  proves  from  the  follies  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of 
men  that  "  Piety  is  the  crown  of  intellect."  From 
proving  that  all  phenomena  are  a  manifestation  of 
underlying  energy — of  the  supernatural,  he  enters 
the  "Threshold  of  Creation,"  carries  us  to  tbe 
"Rudiments  of  the  World,"  states  "the  Origin 
of  Life,"  and  gives  the  true  "Theory  of  Law." 
Every  objection  is  answered — ^indeed,  the  author 
oondescends  to  reply  to  many  which  we  think  were 
scarcely  worth  his  care.  There  is  not  one  objection 
urged  against  the  Bible  account  of  the  supernatural 
in  nature,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  which  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  dealt  with  in  this  book. 

In  Study  XXI.,  "  Follies  of  the  Wise,"  which  is  one 
of  the  ablest  in  the  whole  book,  the  writer  points 
out  with  great  eloquence  and  learning,  and  without 
giving  way  to  the  bitter  sarcasm  of  which  one  can 
see  he  is  capable,  that  wise  men  after  all  are  mortal 
and  fallible  like  ordinary  beings.  He  shows  how  in 
every  age  they  have.  erred-^bw|  they  have  heen 
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coofitrained  again  and  again  to  change  their  weaponB 
—whilst  the  shield  of  &ith,  howoTer  men  sought  to 
broiw  and  hatter  it  in  manj  a  oiose-fonght  oombat, 
has  never  been  pierced,  never  been  broken.  He 
shows  how  many  things  there  are,  even  simple 
things,  of  which  professors  are  confessedly  ignorant. 
He  asks  whether,  seeing  their  knowledge  is  so  im- 
perfoct,  ;they  will  prefer  the  dim  uncertain  shadow 
of  their  own  ignorance  to  the  solid  blessedness  of 
revealed  truth.  He  shows  that  refusers  of  revelation 
are  not  agreed  amongst  themselves,  have  no  creed, 
no  mdty.  Every  man  for  himself,  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, ndses  his  arm  against  the  old  faith ;  all  the 
while  knowing  that  should  it  be  possible  to  destroy 
it,  darkness  will  cover  tiie  earth,  and  hope  of  Heaven 
be  taken  from  the  heart. 

The  last  study,  "The  Kingdom  of  God,"  con- 
ducts the  reader  through  an  elaborate  inquiry  as  to 
man's  knowledge  of  GocL  The  stores  of  learning  at 
the  writer^s  command  are  well  used ;  so  that  mind 
and  heart,  equally  well-oontent,  are  like  the  traveller 
who,  having  seen  many  wonderful  things,  is  thank- 
M  to  be  at  home  and  to  declare  the  works  of  God. 

These  matters  are  discussed  openly  and  candidly. 
The  book  covers  an  immense  range  of  scientific  in- 
yestigation,  and  is  remarkable  for  accurate  thought. 
It  is  most  interesting  to  the  thinker,  and  sets  the 
timid  Ohristian  believer  free  for  ever  from  the  dread 
that  his  cause  may  prove  to  be  a  weak  one.  The 
scientific  man  will  find  in  it  the  key  to  many  of  the 
difficaltiee  in  which  he  is  involved.  The  unscientific 
reader  finds  in  every  page  suggestions  for  thought, 
and  reason  for  thankfuluess,  is  armed  against  con- 
flicting doubts  in  his  own  mind,  and  enabled  to 
confirm  the  fidth  of  others.  He  will  believe  more 
firmly  than  ever  the  motto  of  the  book,  "Verbum 
Domini  manet  in  astemum  "  ("  The  Word  of  the  Lord 
endnreth  for  ever  '*). 

We  should  like  to  have  given  an  analysis  of  the 
contents  of  the  volume,  but  must  be  satisfied  with  a 
few  brief  extracts  to  show  the  style  rather  than  the 
stibstance  of  the  book. 

BEASON  AND  BEVELATIOK. 

"  Revelation,  the  Divine  warrant  for  piety,  far  from 
opposing  intelligence,  is  a  special  message  to  our 
intelligence,  and  unites  the  reasoning  power  of  the 
philosopher,  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  and  the 
inspiration  of  the  seer.  This  trinity  of  graces  ren- 
ders the  power  of  the  Bible— one  book,  greater  than 
the  whole  literature  of  Greece — ^many  books.  This 
one  Book,  from  a  nation  despised  by  all  in  former 
and  by  some  in  present  times,  holds  the  world  in 
awe.  It  is  read  and  preached  in  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  churches.  It  is  in  the  cottage  of  the  lowly 
inan,  and  abides  with  the  honourable ;  it  weaves  the 
literature  of  the  scholar,  and  sweetens  the  common 
talk  of  life.  It  enters  the  closet  of  the  student,  the 
king's  chamber,  and  the  counsel-hall.  In  sickness 
and  sadness,  in  perils  and  partings,  in  life  and  death, 
it  tempers  our  grief  to  finer  issues,  and  gladdens  joy 
^th  yet  brighter  hopes.  Our  best  prayers  are  in 
*it8  storied  speech,'  which  tells  of  earthly  duties 
and  heavenly  rest,  as  if  Plato's  wisdom,  Newton's 
Bcienoe,  and  Baphael's  art,  had  sought  to  make  it 
heantifol  and  good.  No  other  book,  sacred  or  pro- 
&ne,  can  pretend  to  the  sufirages  of  so  many  men  of 
great  genius,  of  so  many  intelligent  and  educated 


adherents  from  so  many  nations  and  races,  or  has 
formed,  like  it,  *  a  suooession  of  men  heroically  bent 
on  making  it  universaL'  A  Book,  thus  winning 
reason's  highest  triumphs,  the  crown  of  poetry,  and 
glorification  by  art,  revealing  wisdom  from  the 
depths,  morality  from  the  heights,  and  transforming 
the  death-angel  into  a  heavenly  messenger,  approves 
itself  to  the  best  and  wisest  of  our  race,  unites  intel- 
lect and  piety  in  sacred  bonds  by  authority  of  God." 

Some  persons  talk  of  the  uniformity  of  nature,  as 
if  the  **  laws  of  nature "  were  necessary  instead  of 
contingent;  depending  on  brute  matter  instead  of 
on  the  Creator's  will.  Bishop  Butler  thus  refers  to 
this  notion :  •*  Though  one  were  to  allow  any  confused 
underminate  sense,  which  people  might  please  to  put 
upon  the  word  *  natural,'  it  would  be  a  shortness  oif 
thought  scarce  credible  to  imagine  that  no  system  or 
course  of  things  can  be  so,  but  only  what  can  be  seen 
at  present."  The  *'  laws  of  nature  "  refer  only  to 
the  existing  order  and  condition  of  things,  which 
might  in  many  respects  be  different,  and  may  be 
different  in  future. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  FDTURB   IIT  KATURIL 

*'  If  we  look  at  Nature  in  her  working  dress,  we  find 
that  the  elements  are  not  apparently  of  the  same 
relative  use  and  importance.  It  is  a  startling  fact 
that  the  variety  of  ezistences  which  nature  contains, 
£ar  from  exhausting  all  the  forms  and  combinations 
of  which  the  elements  are  capable,  only  usee  a  few. 
The  solid  globe,  whithersoever  our  search  extends, 
is  composed  of  say — silicon,  aluminium,  iron,  mag- 
nesium, sodium,  potassium,  and  oxygen.  The  broad 
ooean  composes  its  vast  masses  of  fluid  principally 
from  two  elements — oxygen  and  hydrogen;  and 
the  salt  consists  mainly  of  chlorine,  socuum,  and 
oxygen.  The  air  is  formed  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen. 
The  animal  and  vegetable  worlds,  innumerable  in 
forms  and  functions  of  life,  are  chiefly  built  of  car- 
bon, nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  It  is,  indeed, 
astonishing  that  the  great  variety  exhibited  in  the 
whole  world  is  unfolded  out  of  few  materials.  The 
Creator  has  taken  but  a  handful  of  elements  where- 
with to  form,  in  the  main,  the  goiqgeouB  structure  of 
our  dwelling.  Do  we  ask  why  ?  The  answer  comes 
— as  yet  the  world,  to  us  at  least,  is  rudimentary. 
Eternity  and  space  contain  endless  surprises  and 
possibilities ;  we  know  not  what  we  shall  be.  There 
are  latent  forces  of  development  which,  when  called 
forth,  will  exhibit  new  and  exquisite  powers.  The 
elements,  now  little  used,  may  hereafter  display 
magniflcent  variety  and  surpassing  beauty.  The 
great  Master  has  wrought  chaxming  musio  with  few 
notes ;  what  soul-stirring  melodies  will  awake  glad- 
ness when  all  the  chords  are  touched  1 " 

Of  the  author's  style  of  dealing  with  the  theories 
of  materialists  here  is  a  sample : 

LIFE  THBO&IES* 

"One  professor  supposes,  Uhat  by  the  difierent 
grouping  of  the  same  units,  and  then  by  combina- 
tion of  the  unlike  groups,  each  witih  its  own,  or  each 
with  other  kinds,  you  get  everything  else.*  Another 
professor  talks  about  *  Nature's  great  progressicwi 
from  the  formless  to  the  formed,  from  the  inorganic 
to  the  organic,  from  blind  force  to  conscious  intellect 
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and  will/  and  tbe  tbing  is  done.  The  former  professor 
gravely  assuring  us,  *  the  system  is  now  complete, 
no  further  advance  in  the  same  direction  is  probable 
or  required ;  *  the  latter  stating,  those  who  do  not 
accept  it  have  not  kept  pace  with  recent  advances  in 
natural  history,  are  bemnd  in  science,  and  generally 
unworthy  of  consideration.  So  there  is  causality, 
but  no  Cause ;  power,  but  no  Person ;  rule,  but  no 
Euler.  The  physical  action  which  accompanies  vital 
changes  is  said  to  be  an  undulatory  displacement 
of  molecules,  resultii^  in  myriads  of  little  waves  or 
pulses  of  movement,  so  that  states  of  consciousness 
>iro  attended  by  the  transmission  of  a  number  of 
little  \vaves  from  one  nerve-cell  to  another.  Now, 
because  life  and  consciousness  and  thought  thus  act 
on  our  bodies,  we  are  told  that  the  unit  of  motion  is 
identical  with  the  unit  of  feeling ;  that  between  the 
two  there  is  such  an  unfailing  parallelism  that  the 
one  group  of  phenomena  can  be  correctly  described 
by  formul-as  invented  to  describe  the  other  group. 
Why,  it  is  equal  to  the  absurdity  of  saying  that  the 
oscillations  of  a  needle  are  identical  with  magnetism, 
and  that  the  two  are  to  be  recognized  as  one. 

•*  We  are  told  :  •  Life  essentially  consists  in  the 
continuous  adjustment  of  relations  within  the  organ- 
ism to  relations  in  the  environment.'  It  is  nothing 
of  the  kind  ;  the  adjustment  is  caused  by  life,  is  the 
exhibition  of  life,  not  life  itself.  Some,  seeking 
great  accuracy,  state:  *  In  the  vegetal  world,  and 
in  the  lower  regions  of  the  animal  world,  the  life  is 
purely,  or  almost  purely,  physico-chemical ;  it  becomes 
more  and  more  predominately  psychical  as  we  ascend 
in  the  animal  world,  until  at  the  summit  it  is  mainly 
psychical.'  Now,  physicists  are  well  aware  that  we 
do  not  know  matter,  only  know  states  of  conscious- 
ness which  we  call  preceptions  of  resistance,  exten- 
sion, colour,  sound,  odour ;  do  not  know  motion,  only 
know  the  sequent  states  of  consciousness  produced 
in  the  muscles  of  the  eyes,  or  of  the  tactual,  or  of 
other  organs,  in  the  act  of  attending  to  the  moving 
object;  it  is  therefore  rather  strange  that  they 
should  expect  to  be  believed  that,  by  the  thing 
which  they  know  not,  they  are  able,  without  any 
occulta  vis,  to  explain  some  other  thing  which  is  more 
unknowable. 

*'  No  one  pretends  that  he  can  *  cognise  this  occuUa 
vis;*  yet  it  is  sought,  strange  to  say,  among  the 
dead;  for  taking  protoplasm,  that  simplest  sub- 
stance in  which  life  manifests  itself,  they  kill  it, 
find  three  compounds,  carbonic  acid,  water,  ammonia, 
the  result  of  decomposition,  which  certainly  possess  no 
properties  other  than  those  of  ordinary  matter,  and 
then  try  to  find  amongst  these  dead,  the  life — the 
occuUa  vis.  Not  finding  it,  they  assert:  ^This 
protoplasm  is  composed  of  ordinary  matter,  differing 
from  it  only  in  the  manner  in  which  its  atoms  are 
aggregated,  and  is  again  resolved  into  ordinary 
matter  when  its  work  is  done.'  Then,  to  excuse 
the  blunder  of  seeking  the  living  among  the  dead,  it 
is  stated :  ^  The  compounds  or  constituents  of  pro- 
toplasm, like  the  elementary  bodies  of  which  they 
are  composed,  are  lifeless;  but  when  brought  together, 
under  certain  conditions,  they  exhibit  thie  phenomena 
of  life.'  When  we  ask  for  proof,  and  carbonic  acid, 
water,  and  ammonia  are  brought  together,  there  is 
no  protoplasm,  nor  any  sign  of  hfe,  nor  is  any 
process  known  in  our  laboratories  by  which  life 
can  be  brought  into  existence.  The  mystery  remains 
unsolved. 


'*  No  natural  process  has  been  discovered  which  can 
explain  the  origin  of  living  matter;  and  if  such 
process  were  discovered,  it  would  only  show  that 
God  had  mysteriously  bridged  the  gulf  which  sepa- 
rates tibe  d^  firom  the  living. 

«  «  «  •  « 

**  Scripture  draws  another  picture,  not  of  the  How, 
but  of  the  Why  there  is  life.  By  this  picture  we 
understand  that  through  creation,  redemption,  re- 
generation, we  have  in  time,  in  natuie,  in  history, 
a  revelation  of  those  great  acts  by  which  the  Eternal 
graduates  us  for  everlasting  existence.  As  in 
matter,  the  visible  garment  of  the  Almighty,  there 
are  infinite  metamorphoses ;  as  in  life,  we  behold 
illimitable  progression;  as  in  the  historic  develop- 
ment of  thought,  we  find  how  the  mental  habits  of 
bygone  generations  enter  the  very  spirit  of  present 
modes  of  thinking ;  so  in  Bevelation  we  are  taught 
to  adore — ^not  a  Yastness  which  oppresses  us,  not  a 
Power  which  terrifies  us,  but  a  Father  who  is  lead- 
ing us  to  complete  fulness  of  life.  Every  temptation 
we  resist,  every  generous  impulse  wisely  yielded  to, 
every  noble  thought  that  is  encouraged,  every  sacred 
aspiration  realised,  adds  its  own  energy  to  the  im- 
petus of  the  great  movement  which  is  bearing  all 
true-hearted  men  towards  a  higher  character  and 
richer  existence." 

We  have  no  wish  to  bring  authority  into  the 
discussion  of  philosophical  points,  but  when  there 
is  assumption  of  superior  intellect  in  some  of  the 
smaller  lights  of  physical  science,  it  is  well  to  re- 
member the  grand  profession  of  Sir  Isaao  Newton  at 
the  close  of  his  immortal  "Principia" :  "This  ad- 
mirably beautiful  structure  of  sun,  planets,  and 
comets,  could  not  have  originated  except  in  the 
wisdom  and  sovereignty  of  an  intelligent  and  powerful 
Being.  He  rules  all  things,  not  as  the  soul  of  the 
world,  but  as  the  Lord  of  all.  He  is  eternal  and 
infinite,  omnipotent  and  omniscient;  that  is,  his 
duration  is  from  eternity  to  eternity,  and  his 
presence  from  infinity  to  infinity.  He  governs  all 
things,  and  has  knowledge  of  all  things  that  are 
done  or  can  be  done.  He  is  not  eternity  and  infinity, 
but  eternal  and  infinite.  He  is  not  duration  and 
space,  but  He  is  ever,  and  is  present  everywhere. 


We  know  Him  only  by  means  of  his  properties  and 
attributes,  and  by  means  of  the  supremely  wise  and 
infinite  construction  of  the  world  and  their  final 
causes;  we  adnodre  Him  for  his  perfection;  wo 
venerate  and  worship  Him  for  his  sovereignty.  For 
we  worship  Him  as  his  servants;  and  a  GckI 
without  sovereignty,  providence,  and  final  causes,  is 
nothing  else  than  fate  and  nature.  From  a  blind 
metaphysical  necessity  which,  of  course,  is  the  same 
always  and  everywhere,  no  variety  could  originate 
The  whole  diversity  of  created  things  in  re^Lrd  to 
places  and  times  could  have  its  ori^n  only  in  the 
ideas  and  the  will  of  a  necessarily-existing  Being." 
One  word,  in  conclusion,  about  the  plan  of  tlie 
book.  No  one  interested  in  the  questions  discussed 
will  think  it  too  elaborate.  But  to  plain  people 
whose  belief  in  the  Bible  has  never  been  shaken, 
some  of  the  arguments  may  seem  needlessly  diffuse. 
If  the  author  would  supplement  this  volume  by  a 
briefer  statement  of  the  positive  arguments  for  the 
supernatural  in  nature,  he  might  produce  a  book 
suited  to  modem  phases  of  thought,  as  useful  in 
defence  of  the  faith  as  was  Butler's  "Analogy  of 
Natural  and  Eevealed  Eeligioii:**^^^^^!^ 
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Sabbath  hours,  all  tmntilt  stilling, 

Bringing  heaven  so  near  our  eyes, 
All  our  soul  with  comfort  filling, 

Help  us  o'er  earth's  cares  to  rise; 
Help  to  arm  us  for  the  striving, 

Cheer  us  for  the  daily  fight, 
By  cool  streams  each  heart  reviving, 

Giving  strength,  and  hope,  and  light. 


Sad  would  be  our  life,  and  dreary. 

Dark  would  seem  the  way,  and  long, 
Paint  would  grow  our  hearts,  and  weary. 

Were  it  not  for  Sabbath  song. 
Let  us  then,  all  else  forgetting, 

On  this  day  which  God  hath  blest, 
Hearts  and  eyes  towards  heaven  setting, 

Worship  Him  in  holy  rest. 


J.  s. 
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IV. — THE  THRONE  OP  ELOQUENCE. 


DEAN  MILMAN,  in  a  noble  passage  in  his 
"History  of  the  Early  Church,"  has,  with 
great  truth  and  propriety,  shown  that  oratory  in 
the  new  civilization  was  bom  in  the  church.  It 
surely  is  not  uninteresting  to  notice  that  as  it 
expired  in  Greece  and  Kome  with  the  decay  of  their 
republics  and  the  decline  of  popular  freedom,  so 
the  free  spirit  of  Christianity  again  awoke,  and 
gave  utterance  to  that  free  speech  which  is  wholly 
incompatible  with  despotic  institutions.  Secular 
oratory  has  no  doubt  been  guilty  of  many  sins  in 
its  vehemency  of  passion,  and  sacred  oratory  has 
not  always  been  wise ;  but  it  is  almost  safe  to  say 
that,  except  in  alliance  with  the  great  and  glowing 
sentiment  of  freedom,  oratory  has  no  existence  at 
all.  Further  than  this,  we  are  prepared  to  maintain 
that  the  pulpit  has  been  the  throne  of  the  orator, 
not  the  senate,  not  the  bar,  not  the  platform ;  the 
voice  raised  in  these  various  arenas,  because  it  has 
appealed  to  more  immediate  and  evident  interests, 
has,  perhaps,  won  a  more  extensive  temporary  fame ; 
but,  with  a  few  exceptions — and  those  quite  doubt- 
ful— the  pulpit  in  its  history  throughout  all  ages 
exhibits  the  most  splendid  conflagrations  of  elo- 
quence, and  rolls  over  the  minds  of  men  the  most 
impressive  and  portentous  thunder.s.  There  is,  at 
once,  reason  in  this  and  for  this,  and  it  is  found 
in  what  we  said  just  now.  The  highest  and  noblest 
speech  is  always  in  alliance  with  the  aflirmation 
of  the  highest  and  noblest  destinies  of  the  human 
mind  and  soul ;  and  i;he  preacher,  as  beyond  any 
other  orator  he  deals  with  these,  so  when  he  is  a 
man  of  eminent  genius,  like  Chrysostom,  Basil, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  or  Kobert  Hall,  possessed  of  reason, 
passion,  and  imagination  in  equal  and  eminent 
proportions,  he  becomes  something  of  a  bard  in  his 
character  of  preacher. or  teacher,  and  deals  with 
interests  and  matters  which,  as  they  are  beyond  the 
ordinary  argument  of  the  secular  orator,  appeal, 
indeed,  to  more  remote  interests,  but  touch  the 
deeper  foundations  of  human  nature.  The  genius 
of  Eomanism,  especially  in  its  later  ages,  has  sought 
to  raise  the  orchestra  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
the  altar,  its  blazing  lights  and  robes,  and  dumb, 
mysterious  motions,  above  the  pulpit.  The  genius 
of  Protestantism,  and  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches 
also,  in  the  earlier  years  of  their  history — before 
they  had  corrupted  themselves — employed  the  pulpit 
for  vocalizing  ideas,  in  order  that  they  might  create 
a  moral  impression,  and  be  a  moral  force  over  the 
natures  of  men.  Thus,  as  it  has  been  said,  eloquence 
in  the  pulpit  was  a  comprehensive,  intelleotucd 
virtue.     In  its  great  ages  it  had  a  power  such  as 


we  know  nothing  of  now,  very  much  resembling 
what  we  know  of  the  eloquence  of  the  ancients — 
monopolising  the  function  of  the  press,  the  senate, 
and  the  school,  and  moving  men  to  flock  in  throngs 
and  crowds  to  hear  the  many-gifted  man  who  was 
to  utter  some  mighty  and  comprehensive  idea  which 
wouM.  enchain  their  memory  and  their  conversation 
for  months,  perhaps  years,  after  the  event  was  passed. 
Those  days  have  gone ;  gone,  most  likely,  never  to 
return.  A  new  order  of  things  has  succeeded,  bnt 
we  must  feel  that  a  power  has  passed  from  the 
world. 

In  our  last  paper  we  devoted  some  little  attention 
to  the  consideration  of  what  constitutes  eloquence, 
a  topic  on  which  we  venture  to  believe  [very  many 
students  are  entirely  at  fault.  See  in  how  many  in- 
stances, and  vrith  how  many  men  who  would  not  hke 
to  be  regarded  as  inferior  preachers,  the  idea  of  elo-. 
quence  is  quite  corrupted  into  what  has  been  called 
from  old  time,  the  use  of  sesquipedaUa  verba,  words 
possibly  very  well  in  themselves,  but  put  together, 
as  Lord  Macaulay  would  say,  upon  principle,  so  as 
to  mean  nothing  in  heaven  above,  the  earth  beneath, 
or  the  waters  under  the  earth  ;  and  having  as  much 
relation  to  real  eloquence  as  the  colours  in  a  Turkey 
carpet  have  to  the  same  colours  in  one  of  Eaphaers 
pictures.  We  remember  to  have  met  with  the 
following  passage  from  a  sermon — we  will  not  be  so 
cruel  as  to  give  the  reference ; — the  preacher  wanted 
to  say  that  every  man  has  a  sense  of  deathlessnesi, 
of  immortality  in  him.  He  announced  his  doctrine 
in  this  pleasant  fashion :  "  The  deep  intuitional 
glan«o  of  the  soul  penetrating  beyond  the  surface 
and  sphere  of  the  superficial  and  phenomenal  to  the 
remote  recesses  of  an  absolute  being,  adumbrates 
its  own  immortality  in  its  precognitive  perceptions." 
And  it  was  from  the  same  region  that  we  fell  in 
with  the  divisions  of  a  sermon  upon  a  text  whose 
awful  topic  ought  really  to  have  made  the  preacher 
modest,  and  to  have  imposed  upon  his  lips  the  senti- 
ment of  holy  ground,  and  a  bush  burning  with  fire. 
Not  so,  however.  The  text  was :  "  God  is  a  spirit,  and 
they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth  " ;  upon  which  the  preacher  said :  "  The 
text  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  parts :  first,  we 
have  presented  to  us  the  transcendental  properties 
of  the  divine  nature.  Second,  we  have  the  anthropo- 
morphic relations  under  which  those  transcendental 
aierties  in  the  divine  nature  stand  revealed  and 
me  apprehensible ;  and  third,  we  have  the  appi'9' 
priate  symbolism  by  which  those  anthropomorphic 
relations  and  illustrations  of  the  transoendwital  ^to- 
perties  in  the  divine  nature/  constitute  worship. 
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This  has  always  straok  hb  as  a  fair  illnstratioii  of 
what  may  be  called  "  the-house-thaWaok-biult "  slnrle 
of  eloquence.  It  has  ever  seemed  to  xxB  amazing  that 
there  should  be  men  able  to  talk  after  this  pro&ae 
&shion;  yet  even  the  use  of  fine  words  has  not 
always  been  related  to  this  thoughtless  profanity, 
there  have  been  men-preachers  who  seemed  natur* 
ally  to  think  in  this  odd  style  of  speech,  this  bom- 
bastic phraseology.  We  take  np  a  volume  in  which 
we  fmd  a  preacher  in  the  course  of  his  sermon  has 
to  describe  a  tear ;  he  speaks  of  it  as  *'  the  small 
particle  of  the  aqueous  fluid  which  trickles  from  the 
TiBnal  organ  over  the  lineaments  of  the  countenance, 
betokening  grief."  And  there  is  a  story  told  of  a 
Bev.  John  Hamilton,  of  South  Leith,  who,  many  long 

C  since,  was  in  the  habit  of  astonishing  his 
rs  by  such  marvellous  words  as  the  following, 
with  which  he  introduced  a  sermon  upon  the  text, 
"  0  Israel,;thou  hast  destroyed  thyself :"  *'  I  shall  not 
nibble  at  niceties,  nor  ingeminate  prolixities,  but 
with  the  sword  of  brevity  shall  cut  the  Ghirdian 
knot  of  obscurity,  and  so  proceed  to  give  you  the 
genuine  purport  of  this  mellifluous  and  oroi^atical 
subject,  calculated  aUenarly  (only)  for  the  yleridian 
of  tibat  microcosm — ^man  I "  Perhaps  our  readers  may 
say, "  Too  much  of  this  *' ;  it  is  stUl  true  that  ignor- 
ance has  frequently  been  delighted  with  these  exhi- 
bitions, and  certain  preachers  of  shallow  attainment 
have  been  as  frequently  fond  of  this  verbal  pedantry. 
Even  great  men  have  indulged  this  habit,  men  like 
Samuel  Johnson,  Samuel  Pair,  Winter  Hamilton; 
they  were  all  great  scholars,  but  they  could  not 
apparently  take  off  what  must  always  seem  .to  their 
readers  to  be  the  seven-league  boots  of  language; 
they  neither  of  them  served  their  reputation  by 
the  practice,  and  each  of  them,  and  many  others 
beside  them,  would  have  been  more  popular  had 
they  been  more  simple.  Is  not  the  highest  elo- 
qnenoe  simplicity  ?  Try  it  by  the  most  impassioned 
paragraphs  from  Ghrysostom,  or  from  Robert  Hall. 

Perhaps  a  great  attribute  of  the  highest  eloquence 
is  that  it  throws  a  speU.  and  an  enchantment  over 
you ;  as  with  those  subtle  gases  which  reduce  us  to 
their  power,  you  are  fully  conscious,  though  uncon- 
scious of  what  it  is  which  is  mastering  you.  And  this 
reminds  us  of  a  great  mistake  which  Sir  Walter  Scott 
once  made,  and  it  was  the  keen  critical  eye  of  Lord 
Jeffrey  which  instantly  detected  it;  it  is  in  that 
touching  scene  in  "  The  Heart  of  Midlothian,"  in 
which  Jeanie  Deans  appears  before  Queen  Caroline 
to  intercede  with  the  sovereign  to  save  her  sister's 
life.  The  queen  had  charged  on  Jeanie  some  know- 
ledge of  the  Porteous  riots,  and  she  replied  :  *^  K  it 
like  you,  madam,  I  would  hae  gaen  to  the  end  of  the 
earth  to  save  iJie  life  of  John  Potteous,  or  any 
other  unhappy  man  in  his  condition ;  bat  I  might 
lawfully  doubt  how  far  I  am  called  upon  to  be  the 
avenger  of  his  blood,  though  it  may  become  the 
civil  magistrate  to  do  so.  He  is  dead  and  gane  to 
his  place,  and  they  that  have  slain  him.  must  answer 
for  their  ain  act.  But  my  sister-r— my  puir  sister 
Effie — still  lives,  though  her  days  and  hours  are 
numbered !  She  still  lives,  and  a  word  of  the  king's 
mouth  might  restore  her  to  a  broken-hearted  auld 
man,  thai  never,  in  his  daily  and  nighUy  exercise, 
forgot  to  pray  that  his  majesty  mi^t  be  blessed 
with  a  long  and  a  |H:osperous  reign,  and  that  his 
throne,  and  the  throne  of  his  posterity,  mig^t  be 
established  in  righteousness.    0,  madam,  if  ever  eye 


ken'd  what  it  was  to  sorrow  for  and  with  a  sinning 
and  a  suffering  creature,  whose  mind  is  sae  tossed 
that  she  can  be  neither  ca'd  flt  to  live  or  die,  have 
some  compassion  on  our  misery!     Save  an  honest 
house  from  dishonour,  and  an  unhappy  girl,  not 
eighteen  years  of  age,  from  an  early  and  dreadful 
death !  Alas !  it  is  not  when  we  sleep  soft  and  wake 
merrily  ourselves  that  we  think  on  other  people's 
sufferings.    Our  hearts  are  waxed  light  within  us 
then,  and  we  are  for  righting  our  ain  wrangs  and 
fighting  our  ain  battles.    But  when  the  hour  of 
trouble  comes  to  the  mind  or  to  the  body — and 
seldom  may  it  visit  your  leddyship— and  when  the 
hour  of  death  comes,  that  comes  to  high  and  low — 
lang  and  late  may  it  be  yours  I — O,  my  leddy,  then 
it  isna  what  we  hae  dune  for  ourselves,  but  what 
we  hae  dune  for  others,  that  we  think  on  maist 
pleiasantly.    And  the  thought  that  ye  hae  inter- 
vened to  spare  the  puir  thing's  life,  wiH  be  sweeter 
in  that  hour,  come  when  it  may,  than  if  a  word  of 
your  mouth  could  hang  the  haill  Porteous  mob  at 
the  tail  of  ae  tow."  Tear  followed  tear  down  Jeanie's 
cheeks,  as,  her  features  glowing  and  quivering  with 
emotion,  die  pleaded  her  sister's  cause  with  a  pathos 
which  was  at  onoe  simple  and  solenm.     ''This  is 
eloquence,''  said  her  majesty  to  the  Duke  of  Aigyle. 
Now  the  speech  of  Jeanie  may  have  been  elo- 
quence^—we  should  assuredly  say  it  is  eloquence  of 
the  highest/  order — ^but  Lord  Jeffrey  very  shrewdly 
remarked  that  if  it  were  so,  that  would  not  have 
been  her  majestr^'s  comment  upon  it.    True  elo- 
quence— perhaps  the  very  rarest  gift  possessed  by 
any  son  or  daughter  of  man;  far  more  rare,  we 
believe,  than  the  art  of  poetry,  or  the  power  of  the 
painter — ^never  leaves  that  impression  on  the  mind 
that   it  is  domienee:  pure  eloquence  is  not    like 
a  mirror  in  which  you  see  the  speaker ;  it  is  like 
transparent  glass  through  which  you  behold  that 
which  he  has  been  attempting,  with  a  perfect  self- 
abandoned,  but  chastened  consciousness,  which  has 
kept  him  entinely  out  of  the  hearer's  eye,  to  describe. 
Sermons  are  generally  regarded  as  uninteresting 
reading;  what  immense  piles  of  them,  what  con- 
tinents of  volumes  of  them  line  the  shelves  of  the 
booksellers'  stores,  and  even    of   the  libraries  of 
readers ;  and  from  many  of  them,  pleasant,  and  even 
interesting  selections  may  be  made;  but  they  are 
not — ^the  puipiL      The  interest  has   very  greatly 
vanished,  even  if  they  are  associated  with  great 
names ;  the  interest  does  not  so  much  attach  to  those 
volumes;  the  interest  hangs  round  the  men.     That 
is  true  of  most  published  sermons,  even  of  very 
eminent  preachers,  which  the  poet  Wordsworth  onoe 
remarked  to  the  writer  of  these  pc^es,  in  the  little 
back  parlour  at  Bydal  Mount.    After  a  cup  of  tea 
the  writer  took  down  from  a  shelf  a  volume  of  '*  The 
Works  of  Samud  Johnson."    "  Ah,"  said  the  poet, 
*^  the  time  has  come  when  people  read  the  works 
of  Johnson  as  a  commentary  on,  or  because  they  are 
interested  in,  Boswell's  life  of  him  I "    It  is  so  with 
the  sermons  of  the  great  dead  preachers.    Even 
sermons  preached  by  men  in  churches  or  buildings 
which  were  thronged  to  hear  them  for  hours  before 
the  preacher  went  into  the  pulpit,  do  not  interest 
us  much.    We  do  not  associate  the  pulpit  with  the 
volume— when  the  man  was  in  it,  it  was  a  throne. 
We  are,  of  course,  speaking  of  those  masters  to  whose 
monory  tiiese  pi^es  are  principally  an  offering ;  these 
volumes  are  little  more  than  the  dead^W(X)d  of  that 
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platform  from  whence  the  man  threw  forth  his 
words  of  power,  but  which  is  now  mere  wood  and 
nothing  more. 

We  do  no  dishonour  to,  we  are  guilty  of  no  dis- 
paragement of  the  immense  number  of  faithful  and 
nsefhl  men  who,  as  sowers,  have  gone  forth  to  sow ; 
but  preachers  are  of  three  orders:  first,  we  have 
the  tdQcer$ — we  are  only  speaking  of  good  and  nsefnl 
men — ^men  who  are  bom  talkers,  to  whom  it  is  easy 
to  ponr  out  words,  like  waves,  bearinglthe  freightage 
of  venerable,  nsefdl,  and  awftil  traths ;  then  we  have 
the  essayists,  men  whose  power  is  chiefly  in  the 
study,  who  carefully  and  conscientiously  arrange 
their  thoughts  upon  any  given  subject,  and  array 
them  in  a  vesture  of  beautiful  and  appropriate 
words,  lightening  them  up  by  helpful  analogies  and 
images;  but  neither  of  these  represents  him  of 
whom  we  speak  as  the  third  man,  eminently  the 
preaeher,  the  man  of  a  large  soul,  and  to  whom 
thoughts  and  words  are  vehicles  of  expression,  but 
whose  nature  is  susceptible  of  a  blaze  of  enthusiasm, 
which,  when  he  specucs,  wraps  every  soul  in  it  as 
in  a  flame,  and  bears  all  before  it  as  an  irresistible 
torrent.  The  old  world  appears  to  have  had  a  few 
men  of  this  order.  The  Christian  centuries  present 
to  us  a  few  of  this  matchless  and  nuirvellous  type. 
Many  masterly  critics  will  have  it  that  oratory 
has  none  of  its  most  lofty  and  overwhelming  per- 
formances outside  of  the  languages  of  Oreece  and 
ancient  Borne ;  we  listen  to  the  verdict,  but  do  not 
believe  in  it.  Preachers  of  the  order  we  are  in- 
dicating look  to  us  almost  like  supernatural  men; 
they  were  literally  men  who,  bv  the  constant 
burning  of  a  sacred  fire  within  their  souls,  by  their 
perpetual  residence  within  the  neighbourhood  of 
highest  truths,  appear  to  have  been  prevented  from 
taking  any  counsel  with  flesh  and  blood,  or  oounting 
their  lives  as  of  much  importance  in  comparison 
with  those  lights  which  they  saw  perpetually  luiining 
from  behind  the  veil,  and  which  they  were  per- 
petually attempting  to  make  visible  to  their  hearers. 

How  all  this  might  be  illustrated,  did  time  and 
space  permit,  from  the  life  and  words  of  Chrysostom  ! 
But  many  instances  illustrate  this,  although,  perhaps, 
that  order  of  eloquence  which  has  wrought  the  most 
eflective  changes  in  the  minds  and  consciences  of 
men  has  been  far  removed  from  the  magnificent 
harmony,  and  impetuous  but  classic  vehemence  of 
the  great  masters  of  speech.  The  Reformation  was 
introduced  into  Spain  by  John  d'AvUa ;  his  sermons 
were  overwhelmingly  effective,  his  power  of  per- 
suasion immense,  so  that  people  inquired  where  it 
lay.  Was  it  in  his  doctrine,  the  fervour  of  his  love, 
the  tender  fatherliness  of  his  character,  his  humility, 
his  gentleness  ?  Where  was  the  secret  of  his  homi- 
letical  power?  Some  person  wrote  to  him  to  ask 
him,  and  he  gave  his  science  of  homiletics  in  a  very 
summary  manner.  "I  know  no  better  way,"  he 
replied,  "  than  to  love  Jesus  Christ."  This  love  was 
the  strength  of  his  eloquence.  Of  course  this  love 
must  be  real;  love  cannot  be  simulated  long;  dis- 
simulation will  not  bear  the  stretch  of  many  sen- 
tences. The  secret  of  all  eloquence  must  be  in  some 
strong,  overmastering  and  uniting  affection;  it  is 
this  which  gives  that  rapid  harmony  which  is 
exactly  adjusted  to  the  sense;  it  is  this  whioh 
makes  it  to  be  a  vehement  reasoning  without  any 
appearance  of  art,  and  which  compels  disdain^ 
anger,  boldness,  freedom,  into  a  stream  of  argument. 


Wherever  in  speech  wq  detect  a  relish  for  false  and 
glaring  ornament,  for  what  have  been  called  the 
sweet  vices  of  fsaicj  and  meretricious  expression, 
there,  we  may  be  sure,  is  the  proof  that  the  speaker 
is  false  to  his  implied  affection,  and  it  is  the  absence 
of  all  this  glare  of  false  ornament  which  has  given 
to  the  great  orators  of  the  ancient  world  their 
abiding  sway  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men. 

Perhaps  this  suggests  the  reason  why  the  question 
has  been  so  often  proposed,  whether  satire,  and 
even  elaborate  humour,  are  ocnnpatible  with  the 
highest  order  of  eloquence;  whether  they  do  not 
interfere  with  the  great  object  of  the  preacher, 
which  should  be  to  affect  the  passions  of  the  sonl? 
The  subtle,  almost-conoealed  passing  stroke  of  satire, 
which  just  glances  along  the  vehemence  of  the  speaker, 
may  not  be  detrimental  to  his  power;  but  sustained 
satire,  we  may  be  sure,  never  converted  a  sonl, 
never  drew  tears  from  the  eyes,  although  it  may 
have  been  a  means  of  instruction,  and  may  have 
elicited  something  even  like  a  sense  of  shame. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  use  of 
satire  in  the  pulpit  is  that  of  Antonio  Yieyra,  a  cele- 
brated Portuguese,  who  has  been  called  the  last  of  me- 
dieval preachers.  He  was  a  Portuguese  Dean  Swift; 
his  command  of  language  was  unbounded,  and  if  he 
need  an  apology  for  the  style  he  adopted,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  polished  style  in  the 
palpit  in  his  day  had  reached  the  height  of  absurdity, 
something  like  that  we  have  mentioned  above  in  our 
own  time,  or  such  as  we  had  in  the  euphemism  of  the 
times  of  our  first  James.  Antonio  Yieyra  was  queer 
and  quaint,  it  has  been  said  resembling  our  Launcelot 
Andrews ;  again,  he  is  sublimely  terrible ;  but  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  of  sermons  on  record  for 
bitter  irony,  and  power  of  satire  is  his  celebrated 
Sermon  to  the  Fishes..  He  took  upon  himself  a 
mission  to  the  Indians  of  South  America,  where 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  had  large  settlements. 

The  town  of  Maranhao  was  on  the  sea  coast,  and 
said  to  be  the  most  scandalously  demoralised  spot  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  inhabited  by  Christians.  Upon 
one  occasion,  after  announcing  his  text,  he  proceeded 
to  say  that  he  had  preached  in  the  church  so  often, 
with  doctrine  clear  and  solid,  and  true,  but  with- 
out effect,  that,  on  this  day,  he  was  determined  to 
turn  from  the  earth  to  the  sea,  and  since  men  wonld 
not  profit  by  his  sermons,  to  preach  to  fishes.  "  The 
sea  IS  so  near,"  said  he,  *'  they  will  hear  me  easily; 
they  can  hear  though  they  cannot  speak — two  good 
qualities  in  hearers.  One  thing  might  discourage 
the  preacher,"  he  continues,  **  that  fishes  are  a  kind 
of  race  that  cannot  be  converted,  but  this  drcnm- 
stance  is  so  very  ordinary,  that,  from  custom,  one 
feels  it  no  longer.  To  begin,  then,  with  your  praises, 
fishes — and  brethren;  of  all  living  and  sensitiye 
creatures  you  were  the  first  which  God  created,  the 
most  numerous,  the  only  tribe  in  connection  with 
whose  creation  a  name  is  mentioned — *  Qod  created 
great  whales,'  and  the  three  musicians  of  the  furnace 
of  Babylon  mentioned  the  name  of  the  same  fish, 
*  0  ye  whales,  bless  ye  the  Lord ! '  But  these  matters 
are  only  fit  for  an  audience  of  men — ^who  permit 
themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  these  vanities— 
and  are  only  suited  to  those  places  where  adulation 
is  allowed,  and  not  to  the  pulpit."  Again,  he  says, 
*'  Oreat  praise  do  ye  merit,  0  fishes,  for  the  respect 
and  devotion  which  ye  have  had  to  the  preacher  of 
the  word  of  God.  tfonah  weofl^^  preacher  of  the 
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flsme  God,  and  was  on  board  a  ship  when  that  great 
tempest  arose ;  how  did  men  then  treat  him  ?  and 
how  did  fishes  treat  him  ?  Men  oast  him  into  the 
sea  to  be  eaten  hy  fishes,  and  the  fish  which 
swallowed  him  carried  him  to  the  shores  of  Nineveh 
that  he  might  there  preach,  and  save  those  men  1 
Is  it  possible  that  fishes  should  assist  in  the  salvation 
of  men,  and  that  men  should  cast  into  the  sea  the 
ministers  of  salvation?  Behold,  fishes,  and  avoid 
yaingloiy — how  much  better  are  ye  than  men  1 " 

Passing  over  his  next  division  in  which  he  says : 
"Fishes,  by  how  much  farther  you  are  from  man 
by  so  much  the  better ! "  and  his  droll  illustration 
of  the  flood,  *'when,  of  the  fishes,  not  only  all 
escaped,  but  were  much  more  at  liberty  than  before, 
because  the  land  and  sea  were  all  sea ! "  and  some 
other  favourable  aspects  presented  to  him  by  fish, 
be  proceeds  to  the  items  of  blame.  '*The  first. 
thing  which  does  not  edify  me  in  you,  fishes,  is  that 
yon  eat  one  another;  a  great  scandal  in  itself,  but 
the  circumstances  make  it  worse — you  not  only  eat 
one  another,  but  the  great  eat  th^  little ;  if  the 
contrary  were  the  case  the  evil  would  be  less ;  if  the 
little  ate  the  great,  one  would  sufiibe  for  many,  but 
as  the  great  eat  the  little,  a  hundred,  nay,  a  thousand, 
do  not  suffice  for  one,  I  preach  to  you,  fishes,  to 
sbow  how  abominable  is  the  custom.  Look,  fishes, 
bom  the  sea  to  the  land  I  No,  no,  it  is  not  that  way 
1  mean ;  you  are  turning  your  eyes  to  the  forests ; 
here !  here  I  It  is  to  the  city  you  must  look  I  Do 
jon  think  that  it  is  only  the  Indians  who  eat  each 
other?  White  men  eat  each  other  far  morel  Is 
aoy  one  of  them  dead,  they  all  fjEill  upon  the  miser- 
able man ;  his  heirs  devour  him ;  his  legatees  devour 
him;  his  executors  devour  him ;  his  creditors  devour 
him;  the  commissioners  devour  him  ;  the  physician, 
who  helped  to  kill  him,  devours  him ;  he  is  devoured 
by  the  grave-digger,  by  the  bell-ringer,  by  the 
priest  The  poor  man  is  not  yet  swallowed  up  by 
the  earth,  but  he  is  already  swallowed  up  by  its 
inhabitants." 

Then  the  preacher  proceeds  to  remonstrate  with 
particular  fisbes,  *'  fishes  and  brethren  ;  "  first,  with 
the  bully  fuih,  then  he  says,  "  With  the  flying-fish  I 
mnst  also  have  a  word — and  my  complaint  is  not  a 
trifling  one — tell  me,  did  not  God  make  you  fish? 
why,  then,  do  you  set  up  to  become  birdis?  See, 
fishes,  the  chastisement  of  ambition,  the  flying-fish 
was  made  by  God  a  fish,  he  desired  to  be  a  bird,  and 
God  permits  he  Should  have  the  perils  of  a  fish,  and 
beside  them  those  of  a  bird.  He  that  desires  more 
than  befits  him,  loses  that  which  he  desires  and 
that  which  he  has ;  he  that  can  swim,  and  desires  to 
fly,  the  time  will  come  when  he  shall  neither  fly  nor 
swim!"  He  concludes,  "I  bid  you  farewell,  or 
allow  you  to  bid  me  farewell,  my  fishes,"  but  in 
doing  so,  he  proceeds  to  comfort  the  fish  because 
thoy  are  omitted  by  God  from  those  creatures  which 
were  to  be  offered  in  the  ceremonial  law.  The  motive 
for  the  exclusion  of  fishes  was  this :  *'  other  animals 
can  go  alive  to  the  sacrifice,  but  fishes  not  so,  and 
God  desires  not  that  any  dead  thing  should  be 
offered  to  Him.  This  point,"  he  says,  "  would  be 
very  important  and  necessary  if  I  were  preaching 
to  men :  how  many  souls  come  to  the  communion  in 
a  state  of  death  and  mortal  sin?  Fishes,  give  great 
thanks  to  God  that  He  has  delivered  you  from  this 
peril;  better  not  to  approach  the  communion  at  all 
than  to  come  in  a  state  of  death !  '* 


This  is  a  poor  outline  o£  a  remarkable  sermon,  we 
think  the  most  remarkable  of  its  order  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  in  which  a  kind  of  divine  anger 
revealed  itself  in  the  most  bitter  satire;  which  has, 
indeed,  been  appropriately  described  as  wrath  reveal- 
ing itself  by  laughter.  But  we  have  not  quoted  this 
because  we  have  any  faith  that  the  employment  of 
such  means  is  likely  to  effect  a  cure  of  the  sins  it 
denounces.  Nor,  indeed,  does  it  appear  to  us  to 
be  what  we  mean  by  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit. 
It  draws  too  near,  in  its  vehement  force,  to  the 
world  which  it  despises,  and,  however  faithfal  a 
man  such  a  preacher  may  be,  there  is  in  such  dis- 
coursing too  little  of  the  *'  powers  of  the  world  to 
oome  "  to  move  an  evil  conscience,  or  to  lift  lost  affec- 
tions. Saint  Augustine  used  to  say  that  he  never 
felt  that  he  was  doing  anything  with  his  audience 
j  until  he  saw  them  all  in  tears,  but  it  would  be 
very  long  before  sermons  so  clever,  so  severe,  and  so 
bitterly  barbed,  as  the  sermon  we  have  just  quoted, 
would  produce  the  effect  of  tears  either  from  the 
heart  or  the  eye  of  the  hearer. 


LETTEES  TO  MY  CHILDBE3N  PBOM  THE 
HOLY  LAND. 
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VI. — ^THE  UNEQUAL  YOKE. 


YOU  see  by  this  picture  that  sometimes  in  the 
East  they  fasten  different  kinds  of  animals 
together  to  plough  the  land.  We  have  here  a  camel 
and  an  ox.  I  made  the  sketch  from  nature.  It  is 
not  at  all  uncommon.  They  are  fastened  together 
by  a  thing  they  call  the  '*yoke";  it  is  made  of 
wood,  and  fastens  on  the  neck.  It  ought  only  to  be 
used  for  animals  of  the  same  size  and  nature,  because 
if  one  of  these  animals  is  taller  than  the  other,  the 
yoke  gets  tipped  up.  Then  one  has  longer  legs  than 
the  other ;  they  cannot  possibly  keep  step,  and  the 
yoke  gets  awry;  thererore  they  cannot  do  equal 
work,  one  must  do  more  than  the  other ;  they  must 
be  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  to  each  other.  I 
am  sure  they  must  dislike  each  other  very  much. 
I  have  often  seen  an  ox  yoked  to  an  ass.  Moses  in 
old  time  made  a  law  that  that  should  never  be  done 
(Deut.  xxii.  lOj.  I  should  think  that  would  be 
because  animals  of  different  strength  and  size 
could  not  work  fairly  together.  St.  Paul  must,  I 
think,  have  often  seen  this  kind  of  imequal  yoke, 
for  when  he  was  writing  to  the  Corinthians  (2  Oor. 
vi.  14)  he  gives  quite  another  meaning  to  it. 
He  says  we  must  not  join  ourselves  to,  or  make 
fiiends  of,  people  of  quite  another  way  of  thinking ; 
especially  we  are  not  to  join  ourselves  to  wicked 
people — they  would  always  lead  you  wrong.  Little 
children  must  not  make  friends  of  or  copy  what 
naughty  children  do,  but  choose  for  friends  good 
children,  then  you  will  help  one  another,  growing 
better  and  happier  each  day,  which  is  wj^t  God 
wishes  us  to  do. 

I  have  told  you  these  animals  are  fastened  toKcther 
with  a  thing  they  call  the  "  yoke."  People  do  not 
leave  this  in  the  fields,  but  when  the  man  goes  out 
in  the  morning  to  plough,  he  carries  it  on  his 
sbQXUder,  and  the  plough  too,  bringing  it  homely 
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niglit.  This  I  have  often  seen  done.  You  see,  of 
course,  it  is  a  very  different  sort  of  plough  to  the 
one  we  nse  in  England ;  yet  it  does  require  a  strong 
man  to  carry  it.  Our  Lord  Jesus  told  people  to 
take  his  service  or  "yoke"  upon  them,  and  they 
would  find  it  light.  He  complained  that  the  Phari- 
sees laid  too  heavy  a  "  yoke  "  upon  the  people.  You 
see  He  used  the  illustration  of  a  man  carrying  his 
yoke  and  plough  to  the  fields  to  work,  a  thing  which 
must  have  often  been  done  in  those  days. 

I  was  once  at  "  Sanur,"  a  little  village  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  was  making  a  sketch  of  the  place ;  several 
of  the  people  came  to  look  at  what  I  was  doing. 
Close  by  there  was  a  man  ploughing  with  two  oxen. 
He  got  very  curious  to  see  what  I  was  about.  I  was 
sitting  quite  at  one  side  of  the  field,  close  to  the 
trackway  or  road.  He  directed  his  oxen  so  that  they 
should  plough  close  to  me;    as  he  passed  me  he 


show  forth  his  honour  and  glory  on  earth,  or  praise 
Him  in  heaven. 

I  want  to  tell  you  something,  too,  about  the  man 
who  is  holding  the  plough;  he  has  " girded "  him- 
self. What  does  that  mean  ?  I  will  try  to  explain. 
Men  in  the  East  wear  long  shirts  which  reach  below 
the  knee ;  they  also  wear  an  upper  cloak,  but  when 
they  work  in  the  field  they  take  off  the  upper  oloak. 
They  then  tuck  up  the  white  shirt  through  the 
waist-band,  so  that  it  comes  above  the  knees,  and 
leaves  them  free  to  run,  jump,  or  anything  active. 
I  saw  a  striking  instance  of  this  once.  I  had  been 
to  "  Shiloh,"  a  very  heavy  storm  came  on ;  we  were 
delayed  for  a  day.  When  it  passed  somewhat,  we 
again  set  off.  Some  of  my  men  always  walked,  to 
enable  them  to  look  after  the  mules  and  bat^gage. 
These  men  all ''  girded  "  themselves,  took  off  their 
heavy  doaks,  even  their  clumsy  shoes,  packing  them 
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turned  his  head  to  see  what  I  was  doing.  In  that 
instant  the  oxen  went  out  of  the  straight  line, 
striking  the  plough  sharply  against  a  rock  which 
projected  from  the  field,  breaking  the  ploughshare 
or  iron-shod  part  of  the  plough  at  once.  The  man 
stood  aghast  for  a  moment,  then  he  abused  me, 
saying  1  must  have  had  an  **evil  eye"  and  so  made 
the  oxen  bi  eak  the  plough.  He  and  the  people  got 
so  angry  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  sketching  and 
ride  away.  This  accident  happened  because  the 
man  took  his  eyes  off  his  plough.  To  do  his  work 
well  he  must  not  only  lean  his  whole  weight  on  the 
plough,  or  otherwise  it  would  not  go  in  the  ground, 
but  he  must  keep  looking  straight  forward,  or  it 
would  go  in  a  wrong  line.  Our  Lord  Jesus  said,  "  a 
man  putting  his  hand  to  the  plough  and  looking 
back  was  not  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.*'  He 
meant  us  to  understand  that  when  we  try  to  do  His 
work  and  what  is  right,  we  must  do  it  with  all  our 
might,  not  in  any  half-hearted  way — ^we  must  always 
keep  looking  straight  forward  to  Him — keeping  in 
the  straight  path  of  duty;  if  we  do  not,  we  cannot 


away  on  the  mules.  They  knew  that  after  this 
storm  the  roadways  would  be  more  difficult,  from  the 
quantity  of  water  and  mud,  and  that  they  would  have 
hard  work  to  get  the  mules  along,  so  they  got  them- 
selves ready  for  anything.  This  custom  is  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  Elijah  the  Prophet "  girded  "  him- 
self when  he  was  about  to  run  before  King  Ahab's 
chariot ;  and  when  he  told  his  servant  to  go  off  in  a 
hurry  a  long  way,  he  told  him  to  **  gird  up  his  loins," 

Our  Lord  told  his  disciples  they  must  live  as  if 
they  were  always  "  girt  about "  and  ready  for  Him. 
He  girded  himself  when  He  was  about  to  wash  the 
disciples*  feet.  Our  Lord  once  said  to  Peter,  **  When 
thou  wast  young  thou  girdedst  thyself,  and  walkest 
whither  thou  wouldest."  That  quite  describes  the 
character  of  Peter :  he  was  a  very  active,  impulsive 
man,  ready  to  act  on  the  spur  of  tie  moment. 

We  should  learn  from  this  man  not  to  be  so  cum- 
bered by  the  things  of  this  world  that  we  are  not 
ready  to  do  our  Lord's  work.  He  always  has  some- 
thing for  us  to  do  for  Him.  May  we  pray  that  we 
shall  be  ready  "  girt  about "  when  he  calls ! 
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'THE  pulpit  of  the  eathedral  of  Notre  Dame  de  Puia,  where 
^  tbe  DDminioan  Lacordftire,  and  in  owe  own  day  tho  Oar- 
mellte  Hynointhe  were  wont  to  oommand  the  rapt  attention  of 
Bssembled  thonsands  by  tbe  spell  of  the  finished  eloquenoe 
which  those  celebrated  preachers  displayed  in  their  leotnrei,  or 
"oOTifi&enoes,**  as  they  were  called— is  nsnally  the  chief  attrao- 
tion  to  fashionable  chnrchf^rs  during  the  Lenten  season  in 
the  French  metropolis.  This  year  a  talented  man,  known  as 
Father  Didon,  has  drawn  lar^e  nnmbers  of  hearers  in  Trinity 
GhTseh,  Paris.  He  has  achiered  the  greater  notoriety  from 
tbe  &ct  that  a  oonrse  of  sermons  on  divorce,  whioh,  not  rery 
long  before  his  appearance  as  a  Lent  preacher,  was  being 
delivered  by  him  at  St.  Philip's  Ohnroh,  in  the  same  city,  was 
suspended  by  the  archbishop.  This  time  the  archbishop  mnst 
have  sanctioned  both  the  invitation  offered  to  Father  Didon  by 
the  rector  of  the  ehnrch,  and  the  snbjeot  chosen  by  the  former. 
The  spacions  ehnroh  was  crowded.  Father  Didon  openly 
declared  himself  a  disoiple  of  Laeordaire,  and  maintained  that 
the  antagonism  was  only  between  sectaries  on  each  side,  that 
Roman  O^tholieism  conld  and  wonld  adapt  itself  to  democracy, 
fts  it  had  snccesaiyely  done  to  the  Roman  Smplre,  the  bar- 
barians, feudalism,  and  monarchy.  He  insisted  that  of  the  three 
snlntions — ^the  destruction  of  modem  society  by  the  Church, 
the  destruction  of  the  Church  by  society,  and  the  harmonising 
of  both— the  last  was  alone  consistent  with  history,  the  provi- 
dential government  of  the  world. 

This  is  not  tbe  only  instance  which  might  be  cited  to  show 
that  the  spell  under  whioh  Moderate  Boman  Catholics  in  France 
have  lain  for  some  years  is  not  improbably  at  an  end.  Father 
Didon's  suspension,  it  may  be  remarked,  was  soon  removed, 
azkd  mdeed,  when  told  that  he  might  be  rebuked  by  authority, 
he  is  said  to  have  replied  that  his  opinions  were  known  and 
approved  at  Bome.  But  to  mention  other  cases.  The  Bishop 
or  Gh&lons,  in  a  pastoral  deprecating  secular  education,  exhorts 
pareats,  if  this  system  should  be  adopted,  to  repair  the  mis- 
fortune as  far  aa  they  can  by  undertaking  themselves  in  their 
own  homes  the  task  of  Christian  instruction  hitherto  devolving 
on  Bchoolmasters  and  mistreases.  Monseigneur  Guilbert,  Bishop 
of  Gap  in  1877,  who  was  struck  off  the  list  of  patrons  of  the 
Toulouse  Cbtholio  University  because  he  had  declared  that  the 
Church  should  not  ally  itself  with  any  political  party,  has 
lately,  on  hia  translation  to  Amiens,  reiterated  the  same  doo- 
trin^  and  this  time  without  a  murmur  of  disapproval  from  his 
fellow-prelatea.  Lastly,  the  Bishop  of  Tarentaise,  in  a  pastcural 
lately  published  under  the  title  of  **  Leo  xm.  and  his  Provi- 
dential Mjasiofn/'  repiesentB  that  miasion  as  one  of  paoiflcatton. 
Tbe  bishop,  who  has  paid  a  visit  to  Bome^  and  had  several 
conversatiinis  vrith  the^oj^  reviews  his  career  both  before  and 
linoe  his  aooession,  dwellmg  on  his  contact  with  the  Italian 
Government  while  Bishop  of  Perugia,  his  exhortation  to  Boman 
Oatholio  jonroalists  to  avoid  violenoe  and  ranoonr,  his  advocacy 
of  philosophical  studies,  his  condemnation  of  attacks  on  the 
Belgian  Constitution,  his  upholding  of  enisoopal  authority,  his 
overtarea  to  Germany  and  Bnssia,  eto.  Tne  bishop's  condusion 
is  that  Leo  xm.  will  reooneile  fiiith  and  reason,  the  Papacy 
and  seonlar  governments.  What  gives  si^puficanee  to  this 
pamphlet  is  thai  the  Pope,  while  modestlv  tensferring  to  the 
Chmeh  the  encomiums  lavished  on  himself,  distinctly  endorses 
this  view  of  his  mission.  The  Popes,  he  says,  have  always 
aimed,  aoooiding  to  time  and  cirenm8tanoe%  at  harmonious 
lelatkms  between  the  spintoal  and  civil  power,  and  he  holds  it 
fit  not  to  deviate  fipom  this  line  of  conduct 

-  Faiheb  HTAODriHi^  now  known  as  1/L  Hyacinthe  Loyson, 
Kcently  oolobmtod  the  aujuversaiy  of  the  opening  of  his  GaJiican 
chorch  in  P«n%  bat  a  memorial  which  he  addreased  to  the 
monkipaUtj  for  the  use  of  a  church  has  been  rejected  by  tbe 
oommittee  to  which  it  was  referred.  He  will  still,  therefore, 
remain  dependent  on  the  oontribntlons  of  his  flock  or  of  foreign 
lympathiawB. 

Ax  Encjclleal  had  been  Icmg  expected  from  the  Boman 
Pontiffs  It  is  now  ianied,  and  the  Latin  text  fills  twelve  columns 
of  the  **OBBervatQrB  Bofmano."  The  subjeots  are  matrimony, 
eoniddered  as  a  divine  institution,  and  divoroe.  The  Pope^s 
immediate  deslg;n  is  to  remove  marriage  from  all  civil  jurisdic- 


tion whatsoever.  Tracing  its  history  from  patriarchal  to  apoih 
tolio  times,  he  endeavours  to  show  that  Christ  elevated  it  into 
a  sacrament  which  only  His  Church  could  administer.  The 
attempt,  says  the  Pope,  mode  under  various  guises  by  the 
modem  spirit  to  rob  the  Church  of  her  right  either  to  impose  or 
dissolve  tne  marria^  tie  must  be  resisted  by  the  whole  C&tholio 
world.  He  then  mdioates  the  conditions  under  which  the 
separation  of  hnsbeoid  and  wife  may  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Chnrch,  and  concludes  by  exhorting  the  universal  episcopate 
to  oommunicate  his  teaching  to  the  mithfnl  for  their  welfare  in 
both  worlds.  Though  there  is  not  anything  alarming  in  his 
condition,  the  Pope's  state  of  health  is  unsatisfactory.  An 
account  before  us  says :  **  He  is  much  aged  in  appearance  since 
his  accession,  and  his  health  has  become  more  precarious.  He 
is  of  an  exceptionally  nervous  temi>erameut  .  .  .  The  enemies 
who  surround  him  are  numerous  and  incessant  in  active  hostility. 
And  this,  to  a  man  of  his  mental  and  physical  oiganiaation,  in 
simply  killing  him  by  inches." 

Thb  interview  of  the  deputation  appointed  by  the  Basle 
Conference  of  the  Bvangehcal  Alliance  to  wait  upon  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  in  the  interests  of  religious  lib^ty,  will 
not  have  been  forgotten.  It  has  certainly  not  been  in  vain ; 
but  the  lixnited  amount  of  the  concessions  granted  will  be  seen 
from  the  substance  of  a  communication  addressed  by  the 
Austrian  Hinister  of  Worship  and  Education,  to  the  Bev. 
E.  A.  Adams,  missionary  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions, 
stationed  at  Prague,  whioh  we  here  transcribe.  The  decision 
of  the  local  authorities,  prohibiting  certain  religious  meetings 
in  Prague,  is  cancelled  by  decree  of  **  tl)e  Imperial  and  Boyal 
Minister,"  and  the  bearing  of  the  "Fundamental  Law"  of 
December  21, 1867,  whioh  expressly  **  guarantees  full  religious 
liberty  to  every  individual "  in  the  realm,  is  thus  authoritatively 
declared:  ^The  liberty  of  holding  religious  exercises  in 
private  houses  in  the  presence  of  specially  invited  guests,  is  not 
to  be  refused  to  the  adherents  of  a  religious  confession  unrecog- 
nized by  the  law,  so  long  as  these  religious  exercises  are  limited 
to  the  families  of  those  who  conduct  them,  and  to  speclullv 
invited  guests ;  and  that  children  of  an  age  to  attend  sohoot 
belonging  to  a  recognized  church  or  religious  society,  shall  be 
excluded.  Under  the  same  condition  (via.,  the  exclusion  of 
children  belonging  to  another  confession  and  of  school  age),  it 
IS  declared  allowable  to  conduct  public  meetings  under  the 
regulations  of  the  Law  of  November  15,  1867,  when  such 
meetings  are  for  the  purpose  of  religious  exposition  or  devotion, 
and  so  long  as  the  rules  presoribed  by  the  above-cited  law  are 
obeyed."  We  should  hardly  call  this  religious  Uberty  in 
England;  but  still  something  has  been  gained:  and  as  one 
sympatluser  with  the  pepreeouted  Inethren  writes  in  a  Continen- 
tal journal,  "althoogh  the  presence  of  school  ohildren  is  not 
yet  aUoweil*  this  diffloulty.  will  be  satiafiKCSfeorily  solved  in 
time."    • 

Thb  annual  meeting  of*  the  incorporated  members  of  the 
6ocie^  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  was  held  reoently  at 
the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  which  was  crowded  to  its 
utmost  capacity  by  clergy  and  laitv.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  presided,  supported  by  the  Archbishop  of  York 
and  the  Bishops  of  London,  Ely,  Chichester,  St.  Albans,  and 
Bochester.  Archdeacon  Denison,  who  had  given  notice  of  his 
intention  to  oppose  the  re-eleotfon  of  the  Bishops  of  Worcester 
and  Exeter,  on  tbe  grounds  stated  last  month  (p.  208^  proceeded 
to  read  some  letters  which  had  passed  between  him  and  the 
former  prelate,  in  which  the  Bishop  stated  that  he  strongly 
repudiated  the  doctrines  ascribed  to  Dr.  Colenso,  and  explained 
the  meaning  of  passages  in  previous  letters  from  his  lordship, 
whioh  the  Arcndeacon  now  oonfessed  that  he  had  misap- 
prehended. The  Bishop  of  Exeter  had  simply  acknowledged 
the  Archdefux>n's  letter,  but  tbe  latter  stated  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester's  explanation  he  did  not 
intend  to  oppose  his  re-election,  nor  that  of  Bishop  Temple, 
who,  he  hoped,  would  ere  long  satisfy  the  conscience  of  his 
brethren.  The  Bev.  H.  B.  Baker,  of  Woolwich,  moved  an 
amendment  proposing  that  the  Bishop  of  Worcester's  name 
should  be  omitted  from  the  list  of  vice-presidents,  unless  a  letter 
fiiom  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  to  the  Secretary  were  read.  The 
Bocretary  stated  tliat  tlip  Standing  Committee  had  refused  t^ 
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giye  pennission  for  him  to  read  it,  and  ho  had  not  brought  it 
to  the  meeting.  Muoh  divergence  of  opinion  waa  ezpmBed, 
but  the  Archbishop  of  York  moved  that  the  letter  be  oiroulated. 
On  a  show  of  hanas  this  ^as  carried  by  a  large  majority;  Mr. 
Baker  withdrew  his  amendment ;  and  after  some  expression  of 
regret  from  the  Archbishop  that  the  amendment  had  ever  been 
moved,  the  list  of  the  vice-presidents,  indnding  the  names  of 
the  Bishops  of  Exeter  and  Worcester,  waa  nnanimously 
accepted  by  the  meeting. 

A  MEsnNG  was  held  in  the  library  of  Lambeth  Palace 
towards  the  end  of  February,  in  order  to  listen  to  an  address 
from  Archbishop  Migherditoh,  of  Aintab,  in  Central  Turkey, 
who  desires  to  promote  a  reformation  upon  the  model  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  Armenian  Church  in  which  he  was 
ordained  and  consecrated.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
presided,  and  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  his  Grace  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  other  well-known  speakers. 

It  is  a  good  sign  for  India  and  the  East  generally  that  the  idea 
is  now  taking  hold  of  the  minds  of  so  many  missionary  workers 
that  female  agency  must  be  much  more  largely  employed  in 
that  work  than  hitherto.  One  evidence  of  this  is  the  new 
issue  of  the  "Indian  Female  Evangelist.^  This  is  a  quarterly 
magiizine,  published  by  Messrs.  Kisbet  and  Co.,  which  records  in 
detail  the  work  done  by  the  Indian  Female  Normal  School  and 
Instruction  Society,  which  pleads  the  dsima  of  degraded 
womanhood  in  the  East,  and  which  shows  how  the  moral  and 
spiritual  elevation  of  our  eastern  sisters  may  be  best  secured. 
The  first  number  of  the  new  series,  now  before  us,  opens  with 
a  learned  and  interesting  article  by  Professor  Monier  Williams 
on  *' Co-ordinate  Education  in  its  Bearing  on  the  Women  of 
India,*'  and  contains  other  papers  well  adapted  to  promote  the 
objects  already  named.  One  of  the  topics  discussed  in  the 
new  magazine  deserves  specific  mention,  inasmuch  as  our  at- 
tention has  also  been  called  to  it  from  other  quarters.  There 
is  about  to  be  established  in  London,  by  Dr.  G.  de  Gorrequer 
GrifiSth,  a  Zenana  Medioal  Mission  Home  and  Training 
Scliool  for  Ladies.  The  object  is  two-fold:  first,  to  have 
medicine,  minor  surgery,  etc.,  midwifefy,  and  dispensing  taught 
by  competent  teachers,  clinically  and  by  lectures.  The  dinioal 
instruction  will  be  given  amongst  the  in-  and  out-patients  of 
the  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  founded  some  years  ago 
by  Dr.  Griffith,  and  the  lectures  will  be  delivered  at  the  house 
where  the  ladies  will  reside  with  a  Lady  Superintendent.  The 
other  object  of  the  institution  is  to  foster  and  cultivate  a  mis- 
sionary spirit  by  Christian  teachings,  and  by  enabling  the 
pupila  to  qualify  themselves  for  missionary  labours  by  work 
among  the  patients.  The  Christian  element  will  thus  be  com- 
bined with  the  medical  training,  which  latter  will  extend  over 
a  period  of  two  years.  Full  particulars  about  the  institution 
can  be  obtained  by  applying  to  Dr.  G.  de  Gorrequer  Griffith, 
9,  Lupus  Street,  Si  George's  Square,  8.w. 

Thi  little  island  of  St  Kitts,  in  the  West  Indies,  has  been 
lately  the  scene  of  a  most  appalling  calamity.  Probably  owing 
to  a  water-sponi,  tM>ped  as  it  were  by  the  Monkey  Mountain, 
the  highest  peak,  the  heavens  seemed  to  be  emptying  them- 
selves, and  the  mountains  poured  down  volumes  of  water  in  the 
greatest  fbry.  Thia  miniature  deluge  occurred  on  the  night  of 
the  11th  of  January  and  early  morning  of  the  12th,  desolating  the 
town  of  Basseterre  and  adjacent  estates,  and  carrying  between 
two  and  three  hundred  souls  into  eternity.  The  account  of  the 
supenntending  missionary,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Zinpel,  is  this :  **  The 
floods  came  <lown,  not  at  all  in  the  usual  watercourses,  but 
simply  in  one  great  and  widespread  sheet  finom  all  sides,  o^er- 
spreadine  the  whole  valley,  and  rushing  with  the  greatest  fury. 
Divided  oy  our  premises,  it  went  down  over  the  whole  town, 
meeting  in  a  furious  whirlpool  below  us.  Suddenly,  without 
any  warning  for  the  people  to  save  either  themselves  or  their 
property,  the  houses  thickly  congregated  below  us  were  broken 
up  or  swept  off  bodily  with  their  inhabitants.  The  night  was 
pitch  dark,  and  the  rain  pouring  in  torrents.  None  could  render 
assistance:  the  shrieks  were  heartrending.  Small  cottages 
were  instantly  destroyed ;  but  large  and  substantial  houses 
were  taken  up  bodily,  and  either  broken  to  pieces  by  being 
bumped  and  hurled  about,  or  carried  out  to  sea.  Some  were 
seen  going  down  at  an  immense  speed,  with  the  people  in  them 
and  their  lamp  burning.  One  went  out  to  sea  on  fixe,  the  lamp 
having  exploded.  Large  buildings  were  carried  to  quite  another 
part  of  the  town,  and  placed  in  the  streets.  The  space  once 
occupied  by  streets  is  now  packed  and  blockaded  with  ouildings 
and  ruins,  and  where  houses  formerly  stood  is  now  a  bare,  level 
hltot.  The  damage  to  town  property  is  estimated  at  about  20,0001. 
Tho  sea  has  receded  one-eighth  of  a  mile  by  the  wash,  and  is 
filled  with  floating  ruins  and  rafts.  Early  in  the  morning,  when 


I  went  out  to  look  for  our  people,  the  very  site  of  their  houses 
could  not  be  recognised.  The  wail  of  g^ef  as  one  body  after 
another  was  found,  was  piercing.  Our  congregation  has  lost 
some  of  its  best  members.  For  the  last  three  nights  we  have 
had  about  250  of  the  homeless,  houseless,  and  clothes-less  in  our 
schoolroom."  In  another  letter  the  same  writer  adds,  ^  As  time 
passes  on  we  can  more  fully  realise  the  awful  extent  of  the 
disastrous  flood.  In  the  mountains  we  can  see  the  yawning; 
ravines  that  have  been  scooped  out  fimrn  their  sides;  from  all 
sides  and  from  entirely  new  watercourses  the  flood  has  come 
upon  us.  In  some  of  these  the  water  has  been  running  in  a 
stream  from  10  to  15  feet  deep,  and  about  800  yards  in  width. 
In  the  street  behind  us,  the  marks  left  by  the  water  show  a  height 
of  10, 12,  and  14  feet.  The  work  of  emptying  the  lower  stories  of 
the  chief  houses  and  stores  is  progressing :  all  the  cellars  are 
filled,  and  the  streets  raised  far  above  the  level,  in  some  cases  5  to 
6  feet  higher  than  formerly.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  are  sure 
of  242  dead  and  missing ;  17  had  floated  to  St  Eustatius,  about 
12  miles  distant."  Donations  in  aid  of  the  suffering  survivors, 
which  are  earnestly  requested,  will  be  thankMly  received  by 
Bev.  H.  E.  Sliawe,  Secretary,  29,  Ely  Place,  London,  B.a 

The  death  is  announced  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Alexander  Keith 
(**  Prophecy  Eeiih  *^  at  Buxton.  Born  in  the  manse  of  Keith- 
hall,  Aberdeenshire,  in  1791,  he  studied  at  Biarischal  College. 
Aberdeen,  and  was  ordained  minister  of  St.  Oyrus*  parish  in 
1816.  His  first  book  on**  The  Fulfilment  of  PropKeoy"  appeared 
in  1823.  It  soon  took  its  place  as  a  standard  treatise  on  the 
**  Christian  Evidences,"  and  after  passing  through  a  vast  number 
of  editions,  and  in  many  forms,  has  recently  been  reprinted  in  a 
series  of  cheap  volumes  along  with  Palsy's  '*  Evidences,"  BuUer'a 
"  Analogy,"  and  other  olassios.  There  are  few  foreign  languages 
into  which  the  book  has  not  been  translated.  At  subsequent 
periods  Dr.  Keith  published  various  works  on  prophetical  sab- 
lects,  the  most  popular  of  which  were  ^  The  Signs  of  the  Times. 
illustrated  by  the  Fulfilment  of  Historical  PiediotionB,''  and 
**  The  Harmony  of  Prophecy,"  being  a  comparison  of  the  Book 
of  Bevelation  with  other  prophecies  of  8oriptttr&  But  none  of 
his  works  reached  the  popularity  of  the  '*  Evidences,"  of  which 
Dr.  Chalmers  said  that  "  it  is  recognised  in  our  hails  of  theology 
as  holding  a  high  place  in  sacred  literature,  and  it  is  foand  in 
almost  eveiy  home,  and  known  as  a  household  word  throughoat 
the  land."  For  many  years  Dr.  Keith  has  retired  from  pablio 
duties,  but  continued  to  the  last  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  his 
favourite  studies.  He  contributed  only  two  years  ago  a  series  of 
papers  to  the  *'  Sunday  at  Home  "  on  **  the  prophecies  oonoeming 
the  Bussian  and  the  Turkish  Empires!*'  In  1843  he  vaa 
among  the  founders  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  the 
Moderatorship  of  which  was  repeatedly  offered  to  him,  but 
declined  on  account  of  his  infirm  health.  It  was  his  custom 
every  Sabbath  to  have  Mr.  Spurgeon  s  sermon  of  the  previoos 
week  read  to  him,  and  the  great  preacher  of  the  Tabernacle  bad 
not  a  more  devout  hearer  than  this  grand  old  seer.  On  the  Sth 
of  February,  the  last  Sabbath  and  the  last  day  of  his  life,  he 
heard  part  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  sermon  preaehed  at  Hentone  on 
the  patience  of  Job.  He  retained  perfect  oonsoiousness  till  the 
vision  of  earth  was  changed  for  the  vision  of  heaven.  He  was 
buried  at  his  own  request  in  an  old  Nonconformist  graveyard  at 
Cbinley  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire.  A  memoir  of  Dr.  Keith, 
with  portrait  (at  70  jet.),  appeared  in  the  **  Sunday  at  Hoioe" 
for  1862. 

Wb  must  content  ourselves  with  the  bare  mention  of  a  fev 
other  names  from  among  the  many  of  those  which  have  ceased 
of  late  to  belong  to  the  living.  Two  eoolesiastioal  dignitaries  art: 
among  the  departed :  the  Hon.  and  Very  Bev.  Dr.  Dnnoombe, 
Dean  of  York,  aged  sixty-six ;  and  the  Very  Bev.  Henry  Parr 
Hamilton,  Dean  of  Salisbury,  aged  eiglity-flve.  There  hare 
also  died  recently  the  Bev.  Heniy  Mouie,  A.1L,  for  more  than 
fifty  years  Vicar  of  Fordington,  Dorset,  a  stanoh  upholder  of 
Evangelical  and  Protestant  trath,  and  well  known  as  a  sanitary 
reformer,  aged  seventy-nine ;  the  Bev.  William  Calvert,  Minor 
Canon  of  St  Paul's  and  Vicar  of  Kentish  Town,  aged  sixty  : 
the  Bev.  Dr.  John  Grant  Wright,  twenty-five  yean  minister  of 
St  Andrew's  Presbyterian  Onuroh,  Southampton,  aged  fifty- 
nine;  the  Bev.  Dr.  James  Peterson,  senior  pastor  of  Adelaido 
Place  Baptist  Churoh,  Glasgow,  aged  seventy-eigfat;  and 
Canon  Oakeley,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Traotarians  who 
joined  the  Churoh  of  Bome,  aged  seventy-seven.  The  deoeaiie 
must  also  be  recorded  of  Dr.  Archibald  J.  Stephens,  Q.C.,  the 
eminent  eoolesiastioal  lawyer.  From  abroad  we  hear  of  the  death 
of  Hannes  Amason,  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Theological 
School  of  Iceland.  He  has  left  80,000  crowns  for  grantiog 
stipends  to  theologians  who  wish  to  study  philosophy  abroad, 
especially  in  Germany. 


The  Sunday  at  Home 


O  DAT  MOST  CALM,  MOST  SKKtHT  f  .    •   • 
TnS  WBSK  VXSS  DARK  BUT  FOK  THY  UGVT.—ffefiert, 


A  FABXWBLL. 


ANNA  CAVAYE. 

BT  BABAH  DOUSNET,  AUTHOR  OF  *'  JANET  DABMET,"  ETC. 
CHAPTER  I. — DT  BBOOK  6TRSET. 

THE  great  house  was  very  quiet,  and  nobody 
came  to  disturb  little  Anna  Cavaye  as  she  lay 
curled  up  on  a  couch  in  the  drawing-room.     It  was 
Whitsuntide.     Anna's  grandmother  was  shut  up  in 
her  own  chamber,  nursing  a  cold ;  and  her  aunt  had 
So.  1867.-HAT  1, 1880. 


gone  out  of  town  for  a  few  days.    Worst  of  all,  her 
governess  was  taking  a  holiday. 

Grandmamma  might  stay  ^ut  up  as  lon^  as  she 
pleased,  and  Anna  would  never  miss  her  at  all.  Yet 
the  dowager  Countess  of  Westmoor  was  not  unkind 
to  her  grandchild,  and  took  care  that  she  should  be 
well  brought  up,  and  watched  over.  She  would 
have  been  uneasy  in  mind  if  Anna  had  not  received 
due  attention ;  but  it  had  never  occurred  to  her  to 
kifis  and  pet  the  c}iild  as  some  grandmothers  do. 

Pbicx  Ovx  PDnix. 
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The  countess  never  petted  anybody,  nor  kissed  any- 
body. She  offered  her  waxen  old  cheek  for  Anna's 
salule,  and  that  was  alL 

Lady  Mary  Cavaye  was  not  so  cold  as  het  mother, 
but  she  had  no  spare  time  to  give  to  her  young 
niece. 

There  was  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  Lady  Mary's 
world,  and  she  worked  as  hard  in  her  way  as  did  any 
of  the  toiling  sisterhood  who  made  her  dresses.  She 
was  terribly  tired  sometimes,  when  her  maid  arrayed 
her  in  lace  and  flowers,  and  she  stepped  into  her 
carriage  to  be  driven  away  to  a  ball.  Often  and 
often  she  would  have  given  much  to  fling  off  the  gay 
trappings,  and  lie  down  on  her  bed  to  cry  herself  to 
deep. 

And  yet  when  she  had  first  set  foot  in  this  world 
of  hers  it  had  seemed  very  pleasant  indeed.  She  had 
been  glad  to  escape  from  the  school-room,  and  go  out 
with  her  mother  as  Lady  Alice  had  done.  And  after 
Lady  Alice's  marriage  the  Countess  had  given  her 
whole  care  to  this  younger  daughter,  wno  was  prettier 
and  brighter  than  the  elder  girl  had  evet  been.  Poor 
Alice,  flrfter  making  a  match  which  had  thoroughly 
satisfied  her  family,  had  died  boforb  Otie  year  of 
wedded  life  had  passed  awav. 

There  were  times  when  Anna  felt  thAt  she  really 
almost  loved  Lady  Mary.  I  8fty  **  almdfet,"  because 
she  was  not  a  child  whose  affections  wbre  quickly 
won.  Although  there  was  in  her  nattu-e  b.  passionate 
desire  for  love,  it  was  not  eAsy  to  mike  her  love 
people.  A  very  little  attention  '^l  win  iome  hearts, 
but  others,  like  certain  fiowers,  require  a  great  deal 
of  sun  before  they  will  Open  their  fcttds.  Now  Lady 
Mary  had  to  shine  so  much  in  socieiy  that  all  h^t 
brightness  was  spent  abroad,  and  ihete  was  littlb 
left  for  the  shy  child  at  home. 

Miss  Gower,  the  governess,  had  cOliib  at  Easter  to 
live  with  thb  fahliljr.  She  had  taken  tke.place  of  a 
lady  whom  Atiiia  hftd  strongly  disliked — ^a  certain 
Mrs.  Nightingale,  who  had  beeH  btigaged  to  teach 
the  child  |br  A  feW  hours  eVery  day.  It  was  time, 
said  Lady  Wefttihbbt,  thil  Ahha  should  have  a  resi- 
dent goverhed^  Lady  Mat-v  had  suggested  that  Mrs. 
Nightingale  shotlld  Jfltb  place  tb  a  younger  and  mot© 
efiicient  teacher,  and  Miss  Qbwer  -Wras  chosen  to  fill 
the  post. 

"Why  should  she  want  a  holiday?"  mutteted 
Anna,  crouching  sulkily  among  the  cushions.  '*1 
don't  tease  her ;  I  try  to  be  as  good  as  I  can.  I  know 
I  used  to  give  Mrs.  Nightingale  a  headache  some- 
times, but  ui&t  was  becausb  she  was  so  disagreeable. 
Miss  Gower  doesn't  love  me ;  if  ste  did,  she  wouldn't 
have  left  me  alone." 

There  were  tears  in  her  dark  eyes,  and  a  woe- 
begone look  on  her  little  brown  face.  She  thumped 
a  satin  pillow  to  relieve  her  feelings,  and  a  cat, 
asleep  by  her  side,  was  rudely  roused  from  its 
slumber. 

"You  selfish  thing,"  she  cried,  addressing  the 
tabby.  "  I  brought  you  here  to  amuse  me  And  be  a 
companion,  and  you  tucked  up  your  paws  and  went 
to  sleep,  YoU'il  bo  wide  awake  enough  when  tea- 
time  comes,  and  you're  looking  out  for  some  milk. 
Ob,  I've  no  patience  with  cats  ;  they  are  a  set  of 
furry,  putry  hypocrites !  Hyp-o-crites  !  Yes,  that's 
what  they  are." 

The  tabby  stretched  herself  and  yawned.  And 
then  the  door  opened,  and  a  good-looking,  portly 
woman  came  in. 


**  Miss  Anna,"  she  said,  reprovingly,  "  you  ought 
not  to  bring  pussy  into  the  drawing-room.  A  satin 
sofa  isn't  the  plaoe  for  a  cat." 

"1  shan't  bHng  her  here  any  tnore,**  ahswered 
Anna  in  a  tone  of  disgust.  "  She  hasn't  amused  me 
a  bit,  and  I  wanted  her  to  play  with  me." 

"  Oh,  you  are  getting  too  old  to  play  with  cats, 
missy.  Why  don't  you  read  that  pretty  book  that 
Lady  Mary  left  for  you  ?  " 

"  I  just  looked  into  it,  nurse,  and  that!was  enough. 
It's  another  of  those  stories  about  a  dirty  little  girl 
who  lived  in  a  dismal  court,  and  was  nearly  starved, 
and  died  very  happy.  Those  tales  used  to  make  me 
cry  at  first,  but  rve  read  so  many  of  them  that  IVe 
got  used  to  the  misery  and  all  that.  So  are  they 
used  to  it,  and  don't  feel  it  much,  I  expect." 

"I'm  afraid  you  have  an  unfeeling  heart,  Miss 
Anna,"  said  nurse,  shaking  her  head.  "  Anything 
more  touching  than  those  little  books  I  never  read. 
Peerson  says  she  calls  them  quite  lovely.  And  jnst 
think  how  thankful  you  ought  to  be  that  you  are 
not  a  poor  tattered  child  with  a  drunken  fiither! " 

While  nurse  spoke  she  was  patting  the  sofa 
pillow  into  shape,  and  dislodging  the  sleepy  cat. 
All  her  movements  were  quiet  and  leisurely,  and 
there  was  a  settled,  placid  look  on  her  comely 
features.  The  little  girl  was  watching  her  with 
shrewd  eyes. 

"  You  are  a  good  deal  like  a  cat  yourself,  nurse," 
said  she.  "  You  don't  love  people  much,  but  you 
have  ftoft  comfortable  ways,  and  you're  selfish, 
nu«e — ^very." 

^*  1  never  take  any  notice  of  your  sayings,  miss," 
1-eplied  nurae  with  dignity.  "  You  talk  quite  unlike 
most  other  little  girls,  at  times.  And  now,  please, 
come  upstairs  to  tea." 

"What,  is  it  really  five  o'clock?"  asked  Anna, 
getting  off  the  couch.  "Then  Wliit-Monday  is 
nearly  over  I " 

"  Yes,  it's  nearly  over,  and  a  great  many  people 
will  be  sorry  for  it ;  bankers'  clerks,  and  such-like 
folks,  who  can  only  get  a  holiday  now  and  then," 
said  nurse  complacently. 

Ntirse*S  notion  of  "  such-like  folks  "  was  that  they 
had  to  work  for  their  living,  and  could  only  get  a 
holiday  now  and  then.      She  had  no  respect  for 

Seople  t<rho  were  not  connected  with-what  she  called 
le   "  haristocracy."     It  was  a  curious  fact  that 
nurse,  who  prided  herself  on  correct  speaking  and 

ftotiunciation,  should  always  put  in  an  unnecessary 
when  she  used  that  word. 

The  upper  room  that  was  once  spoken  of  as  the 
nursery  was  now  known  as  the  school-room.  Bnt 
Miss  Gower  had  not  been  disposed  to  give  the  apart- 
ment a  studious  or  dull  air,  and  under  her  rule  it 
had  grown  brighter  than  it  ever  was  in  former 
days. 

She  had  put  coloured  pictures  on  the  walls ;  pretty 
bits  of  woodland  scenery;  children  nutting  and 
blackberrying ;  gleaners  coming  home  in  the  sunset ; 
a  little  village  church  among  old  trees.  She  used 
to  say  that  warm  colours  cheered  the  spirit  un- 
awares, and  made  one  think  of  pleasant  things. 
And  she  must  have  been  right,  for  Lady  Mary, 
coming  into  that  room  in  a  fit  of  the  blues,  declared 
that  the  pictures  did  her  good. 

After    hearing  that  remark  of   her  ladyship's, 

nurse  was  careful  to  speak  in  flattering  tonus  of 

Miss  Gower's  pretty  taste.        C^  r^r^r^r> 
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At  first  she  had  been  a  little  inclined  to  sneer  at 
tlie  coloured  wood-cuts,  and  had  said  that  the  room 
looked  more  like  a  nursery  than  ever.  But  if  Lady 
Maiy  approved  of  the  new  governess's  ways,  why, 
of  course  they  must  be  right.  Nurse  was  far  too 
well-trained  a  servant  to  have  a  mind  of  her  own, 
and  always  faithfully  echoed  the  opinions  of  those 
above  her. 

The  dowager  Countess  of  Westmoor  was  not  rich, 
and  hers  was  as  economical  a  household  as  her  rank 
allowed.  Her  elder  son,  the  present  earl,  was  the 
father  of  several  children ;  but  little  Anna  was  the 
only  child  of  the  younger  son,  who  had  given  much 
trouble  to  his  family.  The  Honourable  Arthur 
Oavaye  had  got  deeply  into  debt,  and  had  oome  for 
help  80  often  to  his  relations  that  he  had  thoroughly 
worn  out  their  patience,  and  then  he  had  added  a 
foolish  marriage  to  the  catalogue  of  his  other  follies, 
and  having  exchanged  into  a  regiment  ordered  to 
India,  he  had  gone  abroad,  taking  his  helpless  young 
bride  with  him. 

When  Anna  found  herself  in  the  cheerful  school- 
room her  temper  improved.  It  was  much  cosier 
than  the  large  drawing-room  with  its  mirrors  and 
couches.  The  tea-things  were  on  the  table,  and  the 
cat,  having  followed  her  upstairs,  stood  watching 
the  milk-jug  with  greedy  green  eyes. 

Nurse  Brown's  plump  figure  moved  sofily  about. 
She  poured  out  tea,  and  supplied  her  little  lady 
with  bread-and-butter. 

"  Were  you  ever  fond  of  me,  nurse,  when  I  was  a 
baby  ? "  Aiina  asked  after  a  pause. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Anna,  of  course  I  was.  You  were  a 
little  morsel  of  three  when  I  first  took  care  of  you. 
Your  poor  mamma  was  dead,  and  your  papa  came 
with  you  himself  to  this  very  house.  Such  a  weakly 
gentleman,  he  looked !  And  he  died  soon  after  he 
had  brought  you  here  to  my  lady." 

"And  I  am  a  little  orphan,"  remarked  Anna, 
enjoying  her  bread-and-butter.  "  I  know  all  about 
myself.  Mamma  died  in  India,  and  papa  brought 
me  home,  and  died  here.  Somebody  ought  to  write 
a  story  about  me." 

'*0h  no,  miss;  nothing  has  ever  happened  to 
you  that  would  make  a  story,"  nurse  replied.  "  You 
bave  never  been  starved  and  ill-treated,  you  see. 
It's  the  poor  little  low-bom  creatures  that  are  put 
into  story-books,  not  little  ladies.  Ladies  don't  have 
any  ups  and  downs  in  their  lives." 

''  I  should  like  to  have  some  ups  and  downs  in 
my  life,"  said  Anna. 

''That  is  just  one  of  your  queer  sayings.  Miss 
Anna.  You  forget  how  good  the  Almighty  has 
been  in  making  you  a  bom  lady,"  responded  Nurse 
Brown  in  a  pious  tone. 

"  Isn't  He  good  to  the  little  girls  that  He  doesn't 
make  bom  ladies  ?  "  Anna  demanded. 

'*  Yes,  in  a  sort  of  way  I  suppose  He  is.  But  not 
as  kind  as  He  is  to  you." 

"  Then  that  isn't  fair,  is  it  ?  "  Anna  asked. 

"  It's  well  I'm  not  one  to  be  easily  worried,"  said 
nurse,  drawing  a  long  breath.  "  K I  hadn't  a  strong 
head  I  should  be  all  of  a  muddle  when  I'm  with 
you,  miss.  Your  questions  are  so  dreadfiiUy  con- 
fusing and  worriting." 

The  day  had  been  showery,  but  the  evening  was 
bright  and  clear.  As  Anna  sat  at  the  window  and 
^vatched  the  cabs  and  carriages  passing  along  Brook 
biroet,  her  thoughts  strayed  off  to  country  places 


far  away  ;  it  was  early  summer,  just  the  time  when 
fields  are  greenest  and  sweetest,  and  hawthorns  are 
in  bloom.  There  was  a  calm  golden  sky  above  the 
roofs  of  the  high  houses;  a  few  little  clouds,  as 
white  and  soft  as  swan's-down,  floated  softly  aloft. 
Oh,  to  stand  in  a  wide  meadow  with  buttercups  and 
daisies  at  one's  feet,  and  see  such  a  sky  as  thib ! 
Oh,  to  see  not  only  those  few  small  clouds,  but 
hundreds  of  snowy  doud-mountains,  touched  with 
rose  and  gold ! 

The  Countess  of  Westmoor  had  never  loved  the 
country.  She  had  let  her  country  hotlse,  and  when 
the  town  season  was  over  she  wfent  with  her  daughter 
from  place  to  place.  She  usually  stayed  a  month 
or  two  with  the  earl,  her  son,  who  had  an  estate  in 
Warwickshire,  where  he  spent  most  of  his  time. 
And  it  was  her  custom  to  spend  part  of  the  winter 
in  Brighton.  As  to  Lady  Mary,  she  seemed  to 
approve  of  all  her  mother's  plans  and  arrangements, 
and  was  never  heard  to  sigh  for  the  old  manor  house 
in  Sussex  in  which  she  had  passed  a  great  portion 
of  her  early  girlhood.  The  mansion  was  situated 
in  a  lovely  spot  near  Chichester ;  but  the  dowager 
seemed  to  have  taken  a  dislike  to  the  place,  and 
said  that  it  was  damp  and  unhealthy. 

Little  Anna  and  her  nurse  were  always  sent  to 
the  seaside  for  six  or  seven  weeks  in  warm  weather. 
But  the  pair  were  seldom  sorry  to  come  back 
to  Brook  Street;  Anna  soon  wearied  of  sand  and 
shells,  and  would  have  been  a  hundred  times  better 
pleased  with  wild  flowers.  The  dowager,  however, 
had  a  fixed  idea  that  salt  air  and  sea-bathing  were 
necessary  for  her  granddaughter,  and  these  holidays 
certainly  did  Anna  a  great  deal  of  good. 

"  I  wonder  what  Miss  Gower  is  doing  now,"  said 
the  little  girl  after  a  long  silence.  *'  She  didn^t  tell 
me  where  she  was  going  to-day,  nurse.  Do  you 
think  she  has  gone  into  the  country  ?  " 

''  No,  Miss  Anna,  she  hasn't  left  London.  I  heard 
her  say  to  my  lady  that  she  was  invited  to  stay 
with  some  very  old  friends — a  clergyman  and  his 
wife." 

'*I  wish  she  hadn't*  any  friends,"  Anna  cried, 
pettishly.  "I  don't  likei  her  to  care  for  anybody 
but  me." 

"  Well  to  be  sure,  missy,  you're  very  violent  in 
your  likings,"  said  nurse,  with  a  slight  toss  of  her 
head.  *'  And  Miss  Gower  has  been  here  such  a  short 
time ! " 

"  She  is  nicer  than  any  one  I've  ever  seen,"  Anna 
went  on.     *'  And  Aunt  Mary  likes  her." 

**  I'm  sure  I've  nothing  to  say  against  her,"  re- 
joined nurse,  quickly.  *' She's  a  good  governess, 
and  a  very  pleasant-spoken  young  person  indeed. 
But  you  always  either  love  or  hate.  Miss  Anna ;  you 
don't  know  any  middle  course." 

"  Oh,  I  am  glad  she's  coming  back  to-morrow 
evening!"  sighed  Anna,  turning  to  the  window 
again. 

The  light  faded  but  slowly.  Tired  of  the  window 
at  last,  the  child  left  her  seat,  and  began  to  walk 
round  the  room,  looking  at  each  coloured  picture  in 
turn. 

*'  Miss  Gower  has  told  me  stories  about  all  these 

pictures,  nurse,"  she  said.     ''I  think  the  prettiest 

was  the  story  of  this  corn-field.     Look  how  yellow 

the  corn  is,  and  how  thickly  it  grows  I     If  we  are 

good  we  shall  be  gathered,  like  wheat,  into  God's 

gamer  when  the  angels  come  to  reap  the  world. 
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^liere  are  things  called  tares,  that  spring  up  with 
the  wheat,  and  look  something  like  it,  but  they  are 
good  for  nothing.  It  is  very  sad  when  people  are 
tares.  Do  you  think,  nurse,  that  you  will  go  into 
God's  gamer  by-and-bye  ?  Are  you  really  a  good 
woman  ?  " 

"  That's  a  very  unbecoming  question,  miss,  for  a 
little  girl  to  ask,"  replied  Nurse  Brown  with  offended 
dignity.  "  I  hope  I  do  my  duty ;  and  order  myself 
lowly  and  reverently  to  all  my  betters,  and  hurt 
nobody  by  word  nor  by  deed,"  she  added,  taking 
refuge  in  the  Catechism.  "  My  lady  would  be  willing 
any  day  to  give  me  a  first-rate  character." 

"God  won't  ask  grandma  to  give  Him  your 
character,"  said  Anna.  "  He  knowd  all  about  you 
because  He  looks  straight  into  your  heart  I'm  tired 
now,  nurse,  and  I  want  to  go  to  bed." 

"  Bed  is  a  very  nice  place  for  little  ladies,"  nurse 
answered  in  a  tone  of  relief.  *'  If  you  had  gone  on 
talking,  Miss  Anna^  you  might  have  had  a  head- 
ache." 


CHAPTEB  n. — AT  PADDINGTON. 

Whit-Monday  had  passed  away.  To  little  Anna 
Cavaye  the  long  hours  of  the  following  day  dragged 
wearily  by,  and  tea-time  came  round  again. 

"  I  thought  Miss  Gower  would  have  come  home 
to  tea/'  she  said  disconsolately  to  nurse. 

"Oh,  she'll  be  here  by-and-bye,  miss,"  nurse 
answered,  with  exemplary  patience.  "  Eat  some 
marmalade,  and  don't  be  fretting  out  your  heart  for 
her." 

At  the  very  same  hour  two  persons,  a  lady  and 
gentleman,  were  sitting  side  by  side  in  the  general 
waiting-room  of  the  Great  Western  Bail  way  station, 
at  Faddington. 

They  had  chosen  a  remote  comer  in  the  great  dim 
ix>om,  seating  themselves  far  away  from  the  few 
people  who  were  there.  Their  tones  were  low,  and 
they  talked  earnestly. 

The » lady  was  two-  or  three-and-twenty ;  the 
gentleman  might  have  been  nine  or  ten  years  older. 
She  was  a  quiet-looking  little  woman,  with  a  soft 
round  face  that  dimpled  when  she  smiled.  Her 
eyes  were  beautiful,  clear  eyes  that  gave  you  an 
open  glance,  and  won  confidence  at  once.  Without 
being  a  beauty,  she  was  very  pleasant  to  look  upon ; 
and  other  people  besides  little  Anna  Cavaye  had 
found  out  her  charm. 

Her  companion  was  a  tall  fair  man,  whose  skin 
was  bronzed  by  the  sun,  and  his  delicately-cut 
features  sharpened  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  life.  In 
his  whole  look  and  tone  and  bearing  there  was  that 
indefinable  something  which  we  call  high-breeding 
— a  something  which  nearly  always  clings  to  its 
possessor  through  the  sundry  and  manifold  changes 
of  the  world.  Of  these  changes  Douglas  Kerr  had 
seen  not  a  few ;  but  they  had  neither  enfeebled  nor 
embittered  him.  And  without  the  reverses  and  trials 
that  had  fallen  to  his  lot,  he  would  never  have  been 
the  wise  and  thoughtful  man  that  he  was,  never 
have  been  the  dear  friend  and  safe  guide  that  Eva 
Gower  had  already  found  him. 

**  I  shall  go  back  cheerfully  to  my  work,  Eva,"  he 
said.  ''  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  you  are  well 
and  happ3'." 

"  Quite  well  and  happy,"  she  answered  brightly. 


"  I  think  I'm  a  very  fortunate  little  woman,  Douglas. 
It  isn't  every  governess  who  finds  her  first  place 
as  easy  as  mine." 

"  It  is  not  every  governess  who  takes  such  pains 
to  give  satisfaction,"  he  said,  smiling.  "  You  know 
you  started  with  the  resolve  to  make  the  best  of 
everything,  and  you  are  making  the  best  of  it  all. 
But  don't  you  find  that  (jueer  little  pupil  of  yours 
rather  trying  ?  " 

''Yes,  Douglas,  I  do,"  she  admitted  frankly. 
'*  She  is  a  very  odd  child ;  I  think  I  never  knew 
anybody  so  exacting.  You  have  no  idea  how  she 
grudged  me  a  holiday." 

*'  Can't  she  be  taught  unselfishness  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  am  trying  to  teach  it  to  her,  but  it  is  slow 
work.  No  one  has  ever  brought  any  influenoe  to 
bear  upon  the  poor  little  thing ;  and  she  cares  for 
very  few.  I  believe  she  feels  a  sort  of  affection  for 
her  aunt.  Lady  Mary  Cavaye,  but  it  is  not  a  deep 
feeling." 

"And  this  aunt — this  Lady  Mary— do  you  see 
much  of  her,  Eva  ?  " 

'^  I  get  occasional  glimpses  of  her,  and  we  have 
had  snatches  of  talk  together.  But  she  really  has 
not  time  to  know  anybody,  nor  to  let  herself  he 
known.  Oh,  Douglas,  what  a  dreadfully  wearing 
life  this  living  for  society  must  be  I  When  preachers 
warn  people  against  the  *  pleasures  of  the  world,'  the 
warning  must  sound  like  a  grim  satire  to  such  women 
as  Lady  Mary.  She  has  worn  out  the  world's 
pleasures  long  ago,  I  am  sure." 

"  She  must  make  a  good  match,  I  sapx)06e,  before 
she  is  allowed  to  take  any  rest,"  said  Douglas,  in 
rather  a  hard  tone. 

"  Yes,  I  daresay  that  is  the  end  that  is  hoped  for. 
I  think  she  had  a  disappointment  when  she  was 
younger.  Nurse  Brown  told  me  that  she  had  been 
engaged  to  a  baronet,  who  died  soon  after  she  had 
accepted  him.  I  feel  very  sorry  for  hor,"  added 
Eva,  looking  almost  sad. 

"  My  dear  child,  she  would  not  thank  you  for  your 
pity,"  Douglas  answered  with  a  slight  sneer. 

Eva  looked  up  into  his  face  in  grave  surprise. 

"You  don't  know  Lady  Mary,"  she  said  softly. 
"  But  if  you  had  seen  even  as  little  of  her  as  I  have, 
you  would  feel  kindly  towards  her.  She  would  ba 
quite  another  woman  if  they  had  let  her  live  a 
simple,  natural  life.  Sometimes,  Douglas,  dear,  1 
think  you  are  too  hard  upon  women.  And  yet  I 
don't  like  to  say  or  to  think  so." 

Ho  touched  the  small  gloved  hand  lying  in  her 
lap,  and  spoke  with  much  tenderness. 

'*  I  never  like  you  better,  Eva,  than  when  you  are 
standing  up  for  your  sex.  I  daresay  I  do  seem  hard 
sometimes;  but  remember,  I  am  only  severe  on  a 
certain  class  of  women — I  mean  women  of  the 
world." 

"  I  know  very  little  of  the  world,  or  of  women  of 
the  world,"  Eva  confessed  with  simple  frankness. 

"  You  certainly  are  not  of  the  world  worldly,"  he 
said  smiling.  "  What  a  little  daisy  you  seemed  to 
me  when  I  first  knew  you,  two  years  ago  !  Can  it 
really  be  only  two  years  ago  since  you  came  to 
Bristol?" 

"  That  is  all,  Douglas.  But  oh,  how  much  graver 
and  older  I  feel  than  I  did  before  I  went  to  Bristol ! 
One  looks  back  on  one's  life  as  on  a  tale  that  ia  told. 
It  seems  an  age  since  my  poor  aunties  lost  their 
money,  and  gi*andmother  took  me  to  live  with  her. 
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What  a  grief  it  was  to  leave  the  aunts,  and  how  I 
hated  the  thought  of  a  new  home !  " 

"  I'm  afraid  it  was  not  a  very  pleasant  home,  dear 
Eva." 

"  It  became  pleasant  when  I  began  to  know  you,'* 
she  answered  with  glowing  cheeks.  "  And  indeed 
I  think  poor  grandmother  meant  to  make  me  happy. 
When  she  died  I  was  very  soriy  that  I  hadn't  loved 
her  more." 

"Nearly  time  for  my  train  to  start," said  Douglas, 
looking  at  his  watch.  "  I  don't  know  when  I  shall 
get  another  holiday,  Eva ;  not  till  autumn,  I  fear. 
This  has  been  a  bright  time.  And  I  am  glad  to 
feel,  dear,  that  you  have  friends  in  London.  If  any- 
thing should  happen — ^if  those  people  in  Brook  Street 
should  ever  be  unkind,  you  would  go  straight  to  the 
Pentons  and  find  a  home  with  them  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  Douglas.  They  have  asked  me  to  come 
to  them  if  any  difficulty  arises.  But  I  think  I  shall 
do  very  well  in  Brook  Street." 

"You  must  not  stay  there  unless  you  are  kindly 
treated.  Anyway  it  will  only  be  your  shelter  for  a 
time.  I  wish  I  could  take  you  away  at  onoe, 
Eyal" 

"I  am  not  impatient,'*  she  replied,  lifting  her 
bright  eyes  to  his.  "  We  can  wait  and  trust  in 
God,  and  each  other." 

"The  waiting  is  harder,  I  think,  for  me  than  for 
jon,"  he  said  sadly.  "  Already  a  great  deal  of  my 
life  has  been  wasted.  But  God  has  given  me  far 
more  than  I  deserved." 

They  went  out  of  the  dim  waiting-room  and  on  to 
the  platform,  from  which  the  train  was  to  start.  It 
was  an  oft-repeated  episode  in  the  story  of  human 
life.  That  platform  had  been  the  scene  of  thousands 
of  partings,  some  **  full  of  hope,  and  yet  of  heart- 
break ; "  and  others,  eternal  farewells  that  forbade 
the  faintest  dream  of  reunion.  For  just  a  second  or 
two  they  lingered  outside  the  carriage-door  with 
clasped  hands. 

"Good-bye,"  said  Douglas  in  a  low  voice;  and 
then  he  stepped  into  his  place. 

Eva  walked  away  towards  the  doors  of  the  rail- 
way station,  only  casting  one  look  behind  at  the 
departing  train.  A  few  moments  more  and  she^was 
outside  the  building,  threading  her  way  through  the 
busy  thoroughfares  of  Paddington.  On  she  went, 
past  the  Great  Western  Hotel  with  its  pillared 
pcirtico  and  long  ranges  of  windows;  on  and  on, 
quite  heedless  of  people  and  shops,  and  absorbed  in 
her  own  thoughts. 

Little  Anna  Cavaye  was  comforted  by  the  sight 
of  her  governess  before  her  bed-time.  And  nurse 
was  heard  to  utter  an  exclamation  of  thankfulness 
when  Eva's  face  appeared  at  the  schoolroom  door. 

"I  never  was  more  glad  to  see  any  one.  Miss 
Gower,"  said  the  much-tried  woman.  "  Miss  Anna's 
been  going  on  to  that  degree  about  you,  that  I'm 
pretty  nearly  worn  out." 

Eva  responded  affectionately  to  Anna's  kiss ;  but 
tho  child's  quick  eyes  noticed  that  she  looked  pale 
and  weary. 

"Aie  you  sorry  to  come  back?"  she  asked 
anxiously. 

"  No ;  I  am  only  tired,"  Eva  answered. 

"But  you'll  tell  me  a  story  before  I  go  to  bed? 
Bo,  Miss  Gower;  I've  had  only  nurse  and  the  cat  to 
talk  to  for  two  days.    And  they  are  both  dreadfully 


Nurse  glanced  at  the  governess  and  slightly  raised 
her  eyebrows,  but  said  nothing. 

*'  I  am  afraid  somebody  else  is  selfish,"  said  Eva 
gently.     "  Do  you  know  whom  I  mean  ?  " 

•*  Me  ? "  inquired  Anna,  with  dark  eyes  widely 
opened. 

"  Yes." 

There  was  a  brief  silence.  Nurse's  face  wore  a 
quiet  smile  of  satisfaction. 

"  It's  very  unkind  to  say  so,"  at  length  burst  out 
Anna.  "I've  been  without  you  two  whole  days. 
And  now  that  you  have  come  back  you  are  not  glad 
to  see  me,  and  don't  want  to  tell  me  a  story." 

"Now  listen,  Anna,"  said  Eva,  still  speaking 
gently.  "  I  am  very  tired  this  evening.  It  is  true 
that  I  have  had  a  holiday,  and  a  happy  one ;  but  I' 
have  been  with  dear  friends,  talking  about  things 
that  interest  me  deeply ;  and  that  has  made  my  head 
ache.  I  daresay  you  can  see  that  I  look  worn  and 
pale." 

"Indeed  you  do,  miss,"  nurse  remarked.  Anna 
pouted  in  silence.  ^ 

"Still,"  Eva  continued,  "if  you  do  not  mind 
making  my  head  ache  worse,  I  am  willing  to  tell 
you  a  tale.  If  you  would  rather  that  I  should  go  to 
bed  in  great  pain|  than  that  you  should  miss  your 
story,  you  shall  have  your  desire.  But  just  think  a 
moment— can  you  really  enjoy  a  pleasure  that  costs 
me  suffering  ?  " 

There  was  another  and  longer  silence.  Nurse 
looked  on  with  some  interest,  although  she  was 
almost  sure  that  Anna  would  insist  on  the  story. 

"  There's  no  give-up  in  Miss  Anna,"  she  had  said 
to  the  other  servants  often  enough.  "  She  will  have 
anything  that  she's  set  her  heart  upon." 

Eva,  too,  was  quietly  watching  the  child,  and 
hoping  that  her  better  self  would  triumph.  She 
could  see  that  there  was  a  struggle,  and  was  perhaps 
a  little  too  sanguine  about  a  favourable  issue.  But 
Eva  was  by  nature  trustful  and  hopeful,  always 
ready  to  believe  the  best  of  everybody,  and  reluctant 
to  admit  that  evil  does  too  often  get  the  mastery 
over  good. 

Moreover,  she  had  taken  great  pains  with  her 
little  pupil,  and  had  striven  hard  to  uproot  the  ill 
weeds  that  marred  her  character.  Nor  had  sho 
toiled  without  seeking  a  greater  strength  than  her 
own.  Earnest  prayer  and  earnest  work  had  gone 
on  together,  and  she  now  looked  anxiously  for  the 
results. 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  me  the  story,"  said  Anna  atlast. 

She  spoke  in  a  sullen,  determined  tone,  and  with 
a  slight  frown,  as  if  she  were  prepared  to  harden 
herself  against  reproaches. 

Nurse  gave  a  little  sniff  that  plainly  said,  "I 
thought  so,"  and  went  on  moving  quietly  about  the 
room,  gathering  up  dolls'  garments  and  putting 
books  in  order.  ) 

Eva  was  bitterly  disappointed;  far  too  dis- 
appointed to  remember  at  that  moment  that  defeat 
is  only  often  the  prelude  to  victory.  But  the 
reproof  that  Anna  had  expected  did  not  come.  , 

Very  composedly,  but  in  rather  a  weary  voice, 
the  governess  began  her  tale.  It  was  a  quaint  story 
taken  from  an  old  book  of  German  legends,  and 
told  in  Eva's  own  simple  and  beautiful  way.  Yet, 
although  it  was  quite  as  interesting  as  anything  she 
had  ever  heard  from  Mias  Gower's  lipg^Anna  &iled 
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Charming  as  the  story  was,  the  littie  girl  could 
not  help  thinking  of  the  story-teller's  head-ache,  and 
looking  remorsefully  at  her  pale  face.  But  not 
one  penitent  word  did  she  utter,  and  her  sulky 
'*  Thank  you,"  at  the  end,  had  a  most  ungracious 
sound. 

The  hands  of  the  school-room  timepiece  pointed 
to  eight,  and  nurse  reminded  her  little  lady  that  it 
was  bed-time.  She  said  her  prayers  in  a  cold,  formal 
way,  wished  Miss  Gower  a  curt  good-night,  and 
marched  off  to  her  room  at  onco. 

When  Qhe  was  gone  Eva  sat  by  the  window,  and 
looked  down  into  Brook  Street  with  weary  eyes. 
This  vast,  crowded  London,  how  empty  it  seemed  to- 
night I  Ijast  night,  just  at  this  hour,  she  had  been 
sitting  with  Douglas  in  Mr.  Penton's  house  in 
Islington.  And  now  he  was  miles  and  miles  away, 
and  she  was  alone  among  strangers.  She  longed  to 
give  way  to  a  flood  of  tears,  but  nurse's  step  was 
again  heard,  coming  downstairs,  and  she  controlled 
herself. 

A  few  minutes  later  her  supper  was  brought  in, 
served  daintily  enough  upon  a  tray  coveted  with  fine 
white  damask.  She  forced  herself  to  eat,  and  then 
went  quietly  away  to  her  own  chamber. 

Between  her  room  and  Anna's  was  a  door  which 
was  closed,  but  not  bolted.  Eva's  window  looked  out 
upop.  chimney-stacks  and  the  backs  of  houses ;  but 
her  apartment  was  well  and  comfortably  furnished. 
It  was  a  much  larger  and  more  commodious  chamber 
than  her  good  aunts  had  been  able  to  give  her  in 
their  little  country  home  far  away.  And  it  was  a 
great  deal  better  than  her  sleeping-room  at  Bristol. 
But  both  those  rooms  had  pleasant  associations 
which  made  them  dearer  than  the  London  room 
could  ever  be. 

Sitting  down  at  a  little  table  she  opened  her  Bible 
and  read  a  few  verses  before  going  to  rest.  She  had 
turned  to  John  xiv, — a  chapter  to  which  Christ's 
weary  ones  often  go  for  refreshment — and  drew 
strength  and  comfort  from  the  familiar  words. 
Dear,  well-known  words  of  Jesus,  the  only  words 
that  a  hungry  soul  can  ever  feed  upon  and  be  satis- 
fied, they  have  kept  their  savour  and  sweetness  from 
age  to  age  I  '*  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled ;  ye 
]3elieve  in  God,  believe  also  in  lije." 

Eva  Gt)wer  was  one  of  those  who  had  heard  and 
answered  the  Master's  call  vbry  early  in  life.  Hia 
voice  had  come  to  her  across  green  pastures  and 
still  waters,  and  had  blended  with  all  the  sweet 
household  tones  of  her  childhood.  There  are  some 
who  travel  many  a  mile  upon  their  life-journey 
before  that  voice  reaches  their  ears,  and  it  comes  to 
them,  it  may  be,  over  wild  hills  and  thoniy  ways 
which  they  tread  with  bleeding  feet.  But  it  is 
always  the  same  voice  that  calls,  and  the  invitation 
is  the  same.  To  the  fresh  young  pilgrim  and  the 
tired.wayfarer  the  Master  speaks  in  the  same  tender, 
persuading  tone — the  tone  of  infinite  love. 

Our  heroine  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had 
any  history.  She  had  led  the  simplest  and  most 
uneventful  of  lives.  Her  earliest  recollections  were  of 
buttercups  and  daisies,  and  the  kind. faces  of.  the  two 
aunts  who  had  taken  charge  of  her  when  her  mother 
died.  Untruthfulness  and  hypocrisy  were  horrors 
that  she  had  heard  of  and  read  of,  but  they  had 
never  come  inside  her  homely  little  world.  Her 
opportunities  of  studying  human  nature  had  been 
small,  and  she  did  not  realize  how  hard  it  is  to  break 


up  the  dry  clods  of  a  stubborn  heart,  and  lay  it  open 
to  the  dews  of  heaven. 

A  sense  of  failure  was  added  to  the  sense  of  lone- 
liness ;  never  had  Eva  stood  more  in  need  of  the 
Divine  comfort — "  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled." 
For  a  little  while  she  sat  still,  with  the  open 
Bible  before  her,  and  let  the  words  sink  into  her 
spirit. 

Half  an  hour  later  she  was  sleeping  peacefuUj. 
In  her  dreams  she  saw  Douglas  Kerr's  fa^od  again 
with  just  the  same  look  upon  it  that  it  had  worn  on 
the  railway-platform.  It  was  a  sad  and  tender  look 
that  brought  tears  to  her  eyes;  but  while  she 
watched  that  face  it  underwent  a  change.  The  sad- 
ness passed  away  from  his  lips  and  brow,  and  calm 
happiness  came  in  its  stead.  The  scene  was  changed 
too.  The  great  Paddington  railway-station  vanished, 
and  she  was  standing  by  his  side  on  the  deck  of  a 
large  ship.  A  voice  in  her  heart  seemed  to  tell  her 
that  all.  their  life-partings  were  over,  and  only  death 
oould  ever  sever  them  again. 

Then  the  visions  faded,  and  her  slumber  was  deep 
and  di-eamless.  The  i^epose  that  she  had  needed  was 
granted  to  her ;  body  and  mind  rested  together,  and 
she  slept  on  until  the  early  June  sunlight  began  to 
make  its  way  into  her  room. 

But  it  was  not  the  sunshine  that  awoke  her  at  last. 
She  was  roused  by  a  vague  consciousness  that  some 
one  was  looking  at  her  intently,  so  intently  that 
she  was  compelled  to  open  her  eyes. 

Perched  at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  was  a  queer  little 
figure  with  a  face  that  looked  exceedingly  brown 
against  its  white  night-gown.  A  quantity  of  black 
hair  surrounded  its  head ;  the  hands  were  clasped 
about  the  knees,  and  the  countenance  wore  a  most 
doleful  expression. 

Only  half  awake  as  she  was,  Eva  surveyed  this 
strange  shape  with  wonder.  It  was  not  unlike  the 
form  of  a  little  Polynesian  islander  as  represented  in 
missionary  magazines;  and  for  a  few  seconds,  the 
governess  believed  herself  to  be  still  dreaming. 

But  for  background  the  figure  had  neither  plantain 
nor  cocoa-nut  palm,  but  an  English  wardrobe  and 
wash-stand,  substantial  and  prosaic  enough  to  con- 
vince Eva  of  theic  reility. 

"  Is  it  you,. Anna?"  she  said  at  last.  "  Why  have 
you  left  yqui?  bed?  It  can't  be  time  to  get  np 
yet." 

'^  I  was  miserable,"  the  figure  answered. 

"Miserable I  Do  you  mean  that  you  are  ill?" 
asked  Eva,  still  too  drowsy  to  remember  the  scene  of 
last  evening. 

"  No ;  miserable.     Worse  than  being  ilL" 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ? "  said  Eva,  keeping 
down  a  strong  inclination  to  laugh. 

"  I  made  your  head  ache  awfully  last  night." 

When  the  figure  had  uttered  those  words,  it  brote 
into  a  howl  that  no  genuine  Polynesian  oould  ever 
have  surpassed. 

Eva  raised  herself  from  her  pillow  in  dismar. 
How  to  stop  the  dismal  wail  was  a  difficult  question, 
and  yet  if  it  continued  it  must,  she  thought,  be  heaid 
all  over  the  house. 

"  You  will  indeed  give  me  a  dreadful  head-ache, 
Anna,  if  you  make  that  noise,"  she  said,  pressing  her 
hand  to  her  forehead. 

The  wail  quavered,  and  died  away  into  a  sob. 
The  child's  dark  eyes  were  overflconng  with 
tears,  and  Eva  was  deeply  moved.   QQIC 
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"My  dear  little  Ann^,"  she  wd  tenderly,  "Tm 
qnite  well  this  momiog.  You  seed  not  fret  about 
me/' 

*'  But  I  was  very  selfish  last  night,  Misa  Gower. 
Worse  than  nurse  or  the  cat." 

"  Well,  you  will  try  not  to  be  selfish  any  more. 
Come,  and  give  me  a  kiss,  pet,  and  leave  off  cr3nng." 

Anna  came  readily,  and  nestled  in  lier  arms.  The 
tears  ceased  to  fiow^,  and  when  she  was  calm  Eva 
drew  her  watch  from  imder  her  pillow. 

^  It  is  only  five  o'clock,"  she  said,  ^*  and  nurse 
will  not  call  us  till  seven.  You  must  go  back  to 
your  bed,  dear  child ;  and  by-and-bye  we  will  have 
a  long  talk.  Kiss  me  again,  Antia — ^you  are  quite 
happy  uow?" 


"  Yes,  nearly  quite." 

Then  the  poor  little  inlander  slipped  off  the  bed, 
and  crossed  the  floor  with  small  brown  legs  and  feet 
just  visible  beneath  the  white  robe.  Eva  was  left 
onoe  more  in  peace. 

It  was  all  80  pathetic  and  comical  that  she  could 
have  cried  and  laughed  at  once.  Not  until  the  day 
was  farther  advanced  did  she  fully  realize  that  her 
seeming  defeat  had  been  in  truth  her  first  victory. 

If  Anna  had  ;  proved  unselfish  enough  to  forego 
the  story,  there  would  have  been  c^elf-satisfaction 
instead  of  penitence.  And  Eva  was  wise  enough  to 
know  that  the  child's  sorrowful  repentance  was 
a  surer  promise  of  better  things  than  her  sacrifice 
could  ever  have  been. 
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BY  THE  RET.  GORDON  CALTHROP. 


^iS^^T BEGAN  my  min- 
-   isterial    life    in    a 


i  country  town  some 
I  forty  or  fifty  miles 
I  distant  from  Lon- 
|don,  and  before  I 
i  had  been  long  at 
work  I  was  told  off 
]  to  conduct  an  even- 
ing lecture  in  an 
[?  outlying  hamlet, 
tenanted  for  the 
^;  most  part  by  hum- 
ble but  respectable 
people,  who  valued 
the  means  of  grace. 
The  place  of  meet- 
ing was  my  friend 
Jbshua's  cottage, 
which  stood  in  a  small  plot  of  carefully-cultivated 
ground.  Joshua  indulged  himself  with  a  few  flowers, 
chiefly  of  the  old-fashioned  sort :  stocks,  and  gilli- 
flowers,  and  double  daisies,  and  "  bachelor's  buttons," 
and  such  like ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  space  was 
occupied  with  small  fruit-trees,  and  with  the  fragrant 
herbs  that  were  in  request  amongst  his  neighbours, 
either  for  culinary  or  for  medicinal  purposes.  We 
used  to  call  the  spot  the  "  garden  of  herbs."  A 
wicket-gate  opened  on  a  pathway  made  of  red  brick, 
and  bordered  by  a  hedge  of  yew,  and  this  led  to 
the  j^ood  old  man's  door,  which  I  so  often  entered  in 
those  early  days  of  my  ministry,  and  never  entered 
without  pleasure. 

The  cottage  itself  was  the  perfection  of  neatness. 
My  old  friend's  wife  was,  like  himself,  a  devoted 
Christian,  and  she  looked  upon  her  little  home  as  he 
looked  upon  his  little  garden,  as  a  trust  from  God, 
and  a  trust  to  be  improved  to  the  uttermost.  And  a 
good  painting  in  the  minute  and  homely  Dutch  style 
might  have  been  made  of  the  interior,  with  the  clean 
platters  on  the  sideboard,  and  pots  and  pans  polished 
till  you  could  see  your  face  in  them«  and  the  eight- 
^ay  clock  ticking  soberly  in  the  comer,  and  the 
little  round  table  by  the  fire  with  the  Bible  and 
prayer-book  on  it,  the  former  comfortably  ensconced 
in  a  coat  of  green  baize,  and  the  arm-chair  for  the 


young  minister;  and  the  rough,  yet  kindly  faces  of 
men  and  women,  who  crowded  into  the  house  and 
occupied  every  available  inch  of  space,  and  who 
waited,  with  just  occasional  snatches  of  neighbourly 
whispering,  for  the  commencement  of  the  service. 
Ah  me  I  it  was  a  pleasant  time  we  had  of  it  in  those 
days.  The  beginner  in  the  ministry  is  not  weighted 
with  that  heavy  load  of  responsibility  which  presses 
upon  him  when  he  undertakes  a  charge  of  his  own, 
and  old  Christians  are  kind  and  considerate  to  the 
youngster.  If  he  stumbles  in  his  exhortations,  they 
say  he  will  get  on  better  next  time ;  and  their  chief 
concern  is  that  he  should  not  have  the  fear  of  man 
before  his  eyes,  but  should  learn  betimes  to  be 
"  faithful."  Take  the  word  in  its  broadest  accepta- 
tion, and  what  bettor  lesson  could  a  minister  learn? 
And  if  the  singing  was  not  by  any  means  artistic, 
and  each  gave  out  lustily  and  with  a  good  courage 
tho  tune  which  he  know  or  liked  best — what  of  that  ? 
It  sounded  well  in  the  ears  of  the  angels,  I'll  under- 
take to  say,  and,  at  least,  it  was  in  accordance  with 
the  apostolic  precept,  '*  singing  with  grace  in  your 
hearts  to  the  Lord.'* 

Well,  such  was  the  setting  of  the  picture :  now 
let  us  paint  in  tho  man  who  was  the  central  and 
most  prominent  figure  in  it. 

"  My  friend  Joshua "  had  had  a  somewhat  re- 
markable history.  Enlisting  early  in  a  dragoon 
regiment,  ho  had  passed  without  a  scratch  through 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  Peninsula  War,  and  on  the 
fall  of  Buonaparte  had  been  discharged  with  a  good- 
conduct  certificate,  and  a  small  pension-  He  was 
then — if  I  remember  rightly— about  thirty  years  of 
age.  In  his  soldiering  days  he  had  been  a  great 
favourite  with  his  comrades.  He  had  a  fine  voice, 
and  could  sing  a  good  song.  Bright,  lively,  ready 
w^ith  his  tongue,  he  could  easil}^  gather  a  crowd  of  his 
companions  around  him,  and  entertain  them.  Every- 
body liked  him.  But,  ^  l^e  afterwards  confessed  to 
me,  he  was  at  that  time  lis  thoroughly  godless,  as 
thoroughly  ignorant  even  of  the  meaning  of  religion 
as  a  man  could  be ;  and  had  he  been  cut  down  in 
one  of  the  many  conflicts  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
he  would  have  passed  inevitably  to  the  abode  and 
doom  of  the  lost. 

But  God  had  mercy  in  store  for  him,  and  pre- 
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serTGd  him  from  the  bullet  and  the  sword ;  and  in 
his  own  good  way  brought  him  at  last  to  Himself. 
Like  Saul  of  Tarsus,  like  John  Bunyan,  like  a  host 
of  others,  my  friend  Joshua,  in  his  smaller  and 
humbler  fashion,  was  a  *'  chosen  vessel,*'  set  apart 
for  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  the  great  benefit  of 
his  fellow  men. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  England,  he  happened, 
accidentally  as  we  say  (though  the  Christian  re- 
cognises no  accident  in  the  history  of  one  of  God's 
people),  to  stroll,  without  any  distinct  purpose  in 
Tiew,  into  some  place  of  worship,  at  the  time  of  the 
sermon.  At  first  inattentive,  he  was  after  a  while 
dra.wn  irresistibly  into  the  circle  of  listeners,  and 
the  word  of  the  preacher,  winged  by  tlxe  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  shot  like  a  sharp  arrow  into  his  heart ; 
and  for  the  fiist  time  in  his  life  he  knew  himself  to 
be  a  sinner.  Then  ensued  a  long  period  of  intense 
mental  distress.  The  law  of  God  armed  itself 
with  all  its  terrors  against  him ;  and  knowing  of 
no  shelter  to  which  he  could  flee,  he  was  often  in 
such  an  agony  of  alarm  as  to  be  tempted  to  put  an 
end  to  his  own  existence,  so  utterly  wretched  was 
he,  so  heavily  burdened  with  the  consciousness  of 
having  transgressed  against  God.  Presently,  how- 
ever, the  light  broke  in  upon  his  darkness,  and 
Christ  was  revealed  to  him  as  the  loving  Saviour 
who  had  borne  his  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the 
tree,  and  then  deep  peace  came  down  and  settled 
upon  his  soul. 

From  that  moment  be^an  a  life  of  Christian 
activity  and  usefulness,  brightened  by  most  manifest 
rejoicing  in  the  Lord.  When  I  knew  him  first, 
Joshua  was  already  quite  an  old  man,  of  established 
character,  ripened  experience,  and  held  in  honour  by 
all  his  neighbours — even  by  those  who  laughed  at 
religion,  but  knew  how  to  respect  consistency  of 
conduct.  He  was  a  regular  worshipper  in  the  house 
of  God ;  scarcely  ever  did  you  see  his  place  vacant ; 
but  what,  perhaps,  was  more  characteristic  of  the 
man  than  anything  else  was  his  most  earnest  devo- 
tion to  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture.  David's  words, 
"  Oh,  how  I  love  Thy  law :  it  is  my  meditation  all 
the  day,"  seemed  to  be  literally  true  about  him. 
He  had  taught  himself  to  read  and  write  after  he 
was  thirty.  His  writing — ^well,  that  was  not  grand, 
nor  could  I  say  much  for  the  accuracy  of  his  spelling  ; 
but  he  had  for  years  made  a  practice  of  reading  the 
Bible  through  from  cover  to  cover  in  the  course  of 
the  twelve  months,  beginning  Genesis  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  and  ending  the  Book  of  the 
Bevelation  on  the  last  day  of  December.  He  had 
acquired  an  acquaintance  with  the  volume  and  its 
inner  meaning,  which  would  have  astonished  all 
but  those  who  know  what  a  teacher  the  devout  and 
earnest  student  of  Scripture  has  in  Him  who  indited 
it.  Without  human  learning  of  any  kind,  without 
even  a  commentary  to  help  him,  with  only  the  text, 
and  the  instruction  he  received  in  the  house  of  God, 
and  the  Spirit — Joshua  had  become  a  truly  wise 
interpreter  of  Holy  Writ,  capable  of  expounding  the 
deep  things  of  God. 

For  a  year  or  two  after  I  had  left  the  place,  I 
used  to  receive  queerly-written  and  queerly-spelt 
epistles  from  him,  in  which  he  always  addressed  me 
as  "  Dear  Under-shepherd,"  and  never  failed  to  add 
some  original,  and  occasionally  striking,  remarks 
upon  the  portion  of  the  Scriptures  he  was  then 
engaged  in  studying.  , 


I  may  add  to  this  brief  sketch  of  the  good  old 
man,  long  since  entered  into  his  rest,  that  Lis 
Christianity  had  made  a  true  gentleman  of  him.  In 
his  behaviour  to  his  wife,  in  fact,  in  his  behaviour 
to  everybody,  he  showed  the  quiet  self-respect,  tbo 
respect  and  consideration  for  others,  the  delicacy 
and  tenderness  of  feeling,  which  are  the  marks 
and  tokens  of  gentility  of  spirit ;  and  which,  as  I 
venture  to  think,  can  only  be  produced  in  their 
reality  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  I  may  add 
also  that  his  well-known  Christian  character  piva 
him  many  opportimities  of  being  useful.  When 
neighbours  were  sick  or  dying,  when  trouble  and 
distress  came  upon  the  humble  household,  it  was  as 
common  a  thing  to  send  for  my  friend  Joshua  as 
to  send  for  the  clergyman  of  the  parish ;  and  yet 
that  clergyman,  at  the  time  when  I  knew  the  parish, 
was  one  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth. 

This  is  a  true  history,  true  to  the  very  letter,  so 
far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  of  one  of  our  cottage 
patriarchs.  When  I  think  of  it,  it  recalls  the 
wonderful  expressions  of  the  119th  Psalm,  and  this 
verse  more  particularly,  '*  I  have  more  understand- 
ing than  all  my  teachers,  for  Thy  testimonies  are 
my  meditation." 


TF  thou  wouldst  taste  a  pleasure  bom 
•^  Of  purest  feeling. 

Go  wander  forth,  when  early  mom 
Her  wide  dominion  doth  adorn, 
Through  wood  and  plain  and  meadow  stealing; 
There's  not  a  bud  on  plant  or  tree. 
No  song-bird's  carol  wild  and  free, 
But  is  a  messenger  to  thee, 
God's  wealth  of  love  revealing. 

Gh>  forth;  the  throbbing  heart  of  spring 

Shall  set  thine  yearning 
For  move  than  mortal  life  may  bring. 
Leave  the  gay  crowd  awhile,  and  fling 
Aside  thy  books  for  simple  learning; 
Thou  wilt  not  value  earth  the  le-ss. 
But  heaven  the  more  that  it  can  bless 
Thee  with  this  gentle  monitress^ 
Thus  year  by  year  returning. 

At  dawn  come  peaceful  thoughts  as  balm 

To  recollection; 
And  in  these  hours,  so  bright,  so  calm, 
Nature  doth  sing  her  morning  psalm. 
And  call  to  holy,  sweet  reflection; 
Our  fairest  hopes  like  flowers  unfold. 
We  catch  a  glimpse  of  joy  untold, 
And  in  the  wakening  world  behold 
A  type  of  resurrection. 

^  tS.  E.  0, 
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SOME  BEmNISCENOES  OP  OUR  INDIAN  ARMY. 


BY  AN  OLP  INDIAN  MISSIONAET. 


OUR  first  intro^TJction  to  mUitary  life  in  India 
was  a  most  favourable  one.  We  had  not  landed 
in  Madras  many  hours  before  we  were  sought  out  by 
three  Christian  oflBcer«j.  We  oaTrie4  with  us  no  letters 
of  introduction,  ;\eitbe^  did  we  need  them ;  the  one 
common  bond  that  unites  all  those  who  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  siucority  was  sufficient  to  secure 
for  us  a  hearty  welcome.  They  told  us  that  they 
had  **  a  church "  in  their  regiment  that  garrisoned 
the  fort ;  that  they  had  a  chapel  made  out  of  a  bomb- 
proof room ;  and  that  they  would  be  glad  if,  during 
our  sojourn  in  the  city,  we  would  meet  with  them. 

These  soldiers  owed  their  conversion  for  the  most 
part  to  the  American  missionaries  in  Burmah.  Our 
visits  to  the  bomb-proof  chapel  were  most  grateful, 
and  can  never  Ipe  lorgptten.  When  the  time  came 
for  us  to  embark  for  Calcutta,  the  soldiers,  as  well  as 
the  officers,  gave  us  substantial  help  to  enable  x^s  ^o 
carry  on  onr  work* 

"  Do  these  mep,"  said  we  to  the  major,  "  tate  any 
advantage  from  your  thus  communing  with  t^ep^  i^ 
Christian  foUovyship  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  was  the  reply.  "  Ju  tbi«l  little 
chapel  we  meet  as  brethren  in  the  Lord,  but  M 
liberty  is  ever  taken  in  consequence,  either  \x\  th€l 
mess-room  or  on  parade." 

Tills  was  OUT  first  introduction  to  Christiaii  }\h  \xk 
the  Indiau  army,  and  it  gave  a  pleasant  first  iw- 
pression.  iPxoixi  many  incidents  that  came  undqy 
our  personal  knowledge  we  select  a  few  that  seew 
characteristic,  or  that  may  give  encouragement  to 
otheis  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  right. 


COXFlD55rCE  IN  THP  EFFICACY  OP  PRAYER. 

A  force  was  despatched  to  one  of  the  Hill  States 
to  chastise  a  Kajah  who  had  defied  the  local  autho- 
rities and  been  guilty  of  barbarous  crimes.  The 
encamping  ground  where  the  colonel  in  charge  had  to 
wait  for  formal  orders  and  reinforcements,  was  near 
our  residence.  While  in  camp  he  converted  his  tent 
into  a  j^anctuary,  and  though  no  formal  invitation  was 
given,  he  took  care  to  let  it  be  known  that  a  service 
for  reading  and  prayer  would  be  held  eveiy  evening. 
There  was  a  native  sergeant  in  one  of  the  regiments, 
and  notwithstanding  the  wide  difierence  in  social 
position  and  rank  between  himself  and  the  colonel, 
yet  they  took  counsel  together  on  religious  matters. 
They  resolved  to  have  a  special  meeting,  and  special 
supplication  that  their  mission  might  be  accomplished 
without  the  destruction  of  life.  At  length  the  final 
order  came  for  them  to  march  to  the  scene  of  action. 
Soon  after  midnight  wo  heard  the  sound  of  the  bugle 
for  the  tents  to  be  struck,  then  a  second  blast  for  the 
men  to  fall  into  rank,  and  ere  long,  in  the  still  morn- 
ing air  of  an  Indian  cold  season,  the  last  strains  of 
the  band  died  upon  our  ears.  We  wondered  how 
many  would  die  in  the  conflict,  and  how  many  homes 


would  be  made  desolate.  In  a  few  weeks  the  colonel 
returne4 ;  his  mission  had  been  successful ;  the  chief- 
tain had  been  captured,  and  not  a  single  life  had 
been  lost  iu  the  expedition. 


PISINTERESTKD  LABOUR. 

The  cl^eds  of  some  men  c^re  ^ut  little  known 
beyoud  the  immediate  sphere  in  which  they  have 
lived,  wA  suq^  was  the  case  with  Captain  J.  P. 
Prye»  of  the  w.isr.i.  He  received  his  first  religious 
impressions  through  the  preaohiu^  of  a  Primitive 
Methodist ;  he  could  not  mingle  -vyith  the  crowd  in 
the  street,  but  he  heard  the  address  while  standing 
in  his  father's  garden.  The  fruit  of  this  good  man's 
rustic  eloquence  was  found  amid  people  of  wliich 

S^rbaps  he  h(id  never  heard.  Captain  Frye  gra- 
uate4  at  Oxford,  and  from  early  life  showed  great  ■. 
aptitude  fqr  the  ^acquisition  of  languages.  While  in  j 
his  tee^s  i^e  qbtained  a  commission  in  the  m.n.i.,  • 
(ind  very  soon  after  his  appointment  passed  the 
requisite  examinations  for  staff  employ.  When  he 
fouu4  himself  iu  th^  land  of  so  many  tongues  theiv 
seemed  no  limit  tQ  his  research.  In  a  short  tinK^ 
he  coxild  preach  iu  three  of  ^he  dialects,  and  fre- 
quently occupied  the  pulpilf  iu  the  mission  chaju^l. 
To  him  poi'taiui  tte  honour  of  reducing  to  writin;; 
ttie  language  of  the  hill  tribes  iu  Khondistan.  II ' 
soon  discqvered  that  the  language  of  these  aboriginoa 
bad  no  aspirates,  apd  that  from  its  peculiar  blendinj: 
of  sounds  it  was  as  liquid  as  water.  If  he  had  been 
necking  goodly  pearls  he  could  not  have  shown 
greater  interest  and  enthusiasm.  After  preparing 
^  grammar,  dictiouary,  and  elementary  works  for 
schools,  which  he  hoped  to  see  established,  he  set 
himself  to  the  laborious  task  of  translating  the 
Soripturf  6*  "^9  ^6  "^as  engaged  in  ofiScial  work 
during  the  day,  night  was  5ie  only  time  he  conld 
take  to  carry  out  his  projeiot.  He  literally  wore  his 
life  ^wiv,  but  when  remonstrance  was  given,  his 
ouly  reply  was,  **  I  would  prefer  a  short  and  useful 
life,  to  ft  long  aud  fruitless  one,"  His  zeal  consumed 
him.  H©  died  a  martjT  to  the  one  passion  of  his 
life,  and  found  a  grave  amid  the  scenes  of  his  toiL 


PERSONAL  EFFORT. 

In  the  right  wing  of  one  of  the  regiments  with 
which  we  were  brought  into  close  intimacy,  five  out 
of  the  six  officers  in  charge  were  ever  ready  for  any 
good  work.  They  rented  and  fitted  up  a  bungalovr 
at  their  own  expense,  and  twice  or  thrice  a  veeic 
conducted  a  religious  service  for  the  drummers  and 
bandsmen.  One  of  these  godly  men  in  his  early 
youth  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  the  Kev.  Ca})el 
Molyneux  at  the  Lock  Hospital  church,  and  from 

the  ministry  of  this  eloquent  man  he  i*eceived  )m- 
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pressions  which  were  never  forgotten.  A  short  time 
before  Mr.  Holyneux's  death  it  was  our  privilege 
to  convey  to  him  the  good  news  of  this  young 
officer's  conversion,  and  his  work  for  Christ.  Mr. 
MoljBeux  said  how  gratefal  he  was  to  us  for  biing- 
ing  such  good  news  from  a  far  countiy.  He  desired 
tis  to  send  Christian  greeting  to  the  young  officer, 
and  to  wish  him  6od>speed  in  his  work.  Eventually 
oae  of  these  gentlemen  was  removed  to  a  separate 
command  in  the  interior,  and  two  hundred  miles 
from  a  missionary  station.  When  he  saw  the  desti- 
tution of  the  people  he  resolved  to  send  copies  of  the 
gospels  to  all  natives  in  government  employ,  to  all 
tho  native  princes,  chiefs,  and  headmen  of  every 
village.  It  was  a  most  difficult  task,  and  one  that 
required  much  labour,  as  in  many  of  the  states  there 
was  no  postal  communication  at  all.  Eveiy  parcel 
he  made  up  with  his  own  hand,  and  though  a  grant 
was  offered  to  him  from  one  of  the  Bible  societies, 
he  paid  the  full  price  for  every  copy.  If  "  the  seed 
of  the  word  abides  for  ever,"  what  may  not  be 
expected  from  this  good  man's  toil? 


A  SEVERE  TEST  AND  A  TIMELY  REBUKE. 


When  Lieutenant  • 


went  to  the  mess-dinner 
the  first  time  after  his  conversion  and  professing 
himself  a  Christian,  he  was  accosted  by  the  colonel, 
who  said  loudly,  "  Well,  sir,  I  understand  you  have 
become  a  now  light !  '*  a  term  of  reproach  bettor 
known  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  than  it  is  now. 
All  the  guests  expected  to  soo  tho  young  officer  put 
to  the  blush,  but  every  man  felt  rebuked  with  ilio 
dignity  of  the  answer :  "  Yes,  sir !  I  believe  1  have 
iLcii  the  new  light,  and  a  great  light  it  is."  There 
was  an  ominous  silence,  and  from  that  night  forward 
the  spirit  of  persecution  was  rebuked. 


THE  COLONEL  TAKING  LEAVE  OP  HIS  REGIMENT. 

When  an  officer  has  been  in  command  of  a  corps  for 
a  long  time,  attachments  are  formed  which  cannot 
be  scivered  without  sorrow.  Colonel  H.,  worn  down 
with  long  service,  was  about  to  return  to  England.  A 
farewell  dinner  was  given,  and  by  courtesy  we  were 
numbered  with  the  guests.  When  the  cloth  was 
drawn  the  major  rose  to  propose  the  health  of  his 
superior  ofigcer,  and  to  assure  him  of  the  goodwill 
that  had  ever  prevailed  during  the  time  he  had  been 
in  command.  The  colonel  responded,  and  his  words 
were  very  tender  and  fall  of  emotion.  The  corps  was 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  presidency,  and  the  tie  was 
hard  to  be  broken.  Then  after  an  ominous  pause  he 
Baid :  "  Gentlemen,  I  shall  never  meet  you  again  in 
the  barrack  or  on  parade,  and  I  cannot  say  farewell 
without  coDMnending  to  you  all  the  Christian  religion. 
Kecognition  of  faithful  service  on  earth  is  grateful, 
but  how  much  more  the  recognition  and  reward  in 
heaven?  We  part  to-night  in  all  probability  for 
ever,  but  if  you  consecrate  your  life  to  God,  then  I 
may  confidently  expect  to  meet  you  in  a  land  *  where 
pilgrims  never  roam,  and  soldiers  war  no  more.'" 
Two  days  afterwards  he  left  for  the  coast,  and  all 
the  men,  of  their  own  accord,  accompanied  him  out 
of  the  city.  Few  commanding  officers  were  ever 
more  honoured.    The  Sepoys  regarded  him  with 


paternal  veneration,  and  wo  believe  that  it  was  the 
integrit}'  of  his  life  that  gave  him  the  position  he 
attained. 


A  NOBLE  EXA.MPLE  OF  CHRISTIAN  CONSISTENCY. 

Few  men  will  be  remembered  with  more  grate- 
ful affection  than  Colonel  Brown,  who  was  long 
resident  in  Madras.  It  was  his  custom  to  invite 
young  officers  on  their  arrival  in  the  country  to  his 
house,  not  simply  that  he  might  give  them  the 
rites  of  hospitality,  but  that  he  might  warn  them  of 
the  dangers  to  which  they  would  be  subject,  and 
best  secure  their  own  happiness  and  promotion  in 
the  service.  They  generally  tarried  some  weeks, 
waiting  for  final  orders  before  their  appointment  to 
a  regiment,  and  therefore  had  many  oppoiiunities  of 
seeing  in  an  Indian  home  the  power  of  Christian 
example.  In  his  later  life  he  became  a  brigadier, 
and  was  sent  to  the  northern  division  of  the  Presi- 
dency. It  was  when  he  came  in  this  capacity  to 
review  the  regiment  at  our  station  that  we  came 
into  contact  with  him.  Knowing  his  antecedents, 
we  invited  him  to  attend  our  English  prayer-meeting. 
For  many  years  he  had  conducted  a  weekly  prayer- 
meeting  at  his  own  house,  and  so  well  known  was 
it,  that  it  became  almost  proverbial  in  the  city. 

Immediately  after  he  had  received  our  invitation, 
he  received  another  from  the  colonel  of  the  regiment 
to  attend  the  review  dinner,  and  to  open  the  ball 
that  would  immediately  follow.  The  only  reply 
given  to  the  colonel  was,  that  he  had  a  prior  en- 
gagement, and  therefore  could  not  accept  his  invita- 
tion. Military  etiquette,  some  would  say,  should 
have  taken  him  to  the  mess-house,  but  Christian 
inclination  took  him  to  the  very  plain  structure 
where  famine  orphan  children  were  educated.  The 
schoolroom  is  not  fax  from  the  mess-house,  and  we 
can  hear  distinctly  every  strain  in  the  band.  The 
festivities  of  the  evening  were  about  to  commence, 
but  the  general  was  kneeling  at  the  throne  of  grace, 
asking  God  to  save  his  countrymen,  and  make  them 
lights  to  the  heathen.  The  contrast  between  the 
two  scenes  could  never  be  forgotten.  When  he  left 
for  the  north  to  finish  his  tour  of  inspection,  he 
requested  us  to  furnish  him  with  a  good  supply  of 
tracts,  saying,  **  If  I  cannot  speak  the  language  of 
the  people  in  these  parts,  I  can  with  tract  and 
gospel  leave  a  witness  behind  me  wherever  I  go." 
And  the  soldier,  with  a  district  under  his  command 
BS  large  as  England,  might  be  seen  in  this  quiet 
way  seeking  the  weal  of  the  peasants  every  night 
in  the  vicinity  of  his  encampment.  When  he  had 
finished  his  term  of  service  he  returned  to  England 
and  became  one  of  the  lay  secretaries  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  took 
a  deep  interest  in  its  welfare. 


THE  soldier's  TRIBUTE  TO  CHRISTIAN  WORTH. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1857,  when  like  a  wave 
the  spirit  of  mutiny  was  spreading  over  the  con- 
tinent, a  soldier  was  seen  standing  with  head  un- 
covered beside  an  open  grave  in  one  of  the  cemeteries 
in  Calcutta.  He  had  dome  to  pay  the  last  office  of 
respect  to  an  assistant  missionary  whose  social  status 
had  been  much  inferior  to  those  of  European  birth 
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and  Wood.  The  soldier  was  the  one  only  man  to 
whom  all  eyes  were  turned  at  this  terrible  crisis, 
and  in  a  few  days  he  was  expecting  to  hasten  to  the 
scene  of  action.  He  was  overwhelmed  with*  work, 
and  every  moment  was  of  consequence.  "  If  it  had 
been  the  funeral  of  some  great  gun,"  said  the  soldier 
to  his  old  pastor,  Andrew  Leslie,  "I  could  have 
found  a  hundred  excuses  to  have  kept  away,  but 
this  man  was  faithful  and  true,  and  if  he  were 
thought  little  of  for  the  uncouthness  of  his  speech 
and  the  colour  of  his  skin,  I  feel  it  a  privilege  to 
shed  a  tear  over  his  grave."  The  soldier  was  Have- 
lock,  for  whom  in  a  few  weeks  a  nation  mourned, 
and  who  will  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
heroes  of  his  time. 

The  safety  of  our  Indian  empire  is  not  in  clearly- 
defined  scientific  lines,  mountain  ranges,  surf-bound 
coasts  or  fortified  rivers,  but  in  the  justice  of  our 
laws  and  the  Christian  spirit  of  those  who  rule  over 
the  people.  Our  armies  furnish  noble  instances  of 
Christian  devotedness  and  zeal.  And  the  social 
intercourse  and  fraternal  gatherings  we  have  had 
with  these  men,  clothed  with  the  armour  of  God, 
have  been  like  "  the  days  of  heaven  upon  earth." 

It  was  a  common  saying  after  the  Indian  Mutiny 
that  "  the  saints  saved  the  empire."  Certainly  the 
heroism  of  the  Havel ocks,  Outrams,  Lawrences, 
Nicholsons,  Hodsons,  and  others,  will  ever  form  one 
of  the  noblest  pages  in  English  history.     If  India 


has  been  the  training-ground  of  some  of  our  finest 
soldiers,  it  has  also  been  the  training-ground  for 
Christian  devotion  and  zeal.  At  one  time  it  was 
considered  the  safest  policy  to  ignore  Christianity, 
and  this  feeling  more  or  less  permeated  every  de- 
partment of  the  service.  Happily,  those  days  are 
numbered  with  the  past.  Govemoi*s-general  and 
commanders-in-chief  have  felt  it  an  honour  to  bear 
their  testimony  to  the  fact  that  missionaries  have 
ever  been  the  truest  friends  to  progress  and  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  best  supporters  of  the  British  rule  in 
India.  If  every  branch  of  the  service  was  canvassed, 
it  would  be  found  that  the  men  who  have  been 
faithful  to  their  convictions  have  best  secured  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  The  man  with  no  religion 
is  an  anomaly  to  the  natives  of  India  which  they 
cannot  understand,  and  they  significantly  ask,  *'If 
he  be  not  a  Hindoo,  Buddhist,  Mohammedan,  or 
Christian,  what  is  he  ?  " 

Half  a  century  ago  there  were  so  few  Gkid-fearing 
men  that  a  chUd^  could  count  them.  "  I  can  re- 
member," said  a  colonel  in  our  hearing,  "when 
there  were  but  three  Christian  officers  in  the  whole 
of  the  Madras  Presidency."  But  there  is  scarcely  a 
regiment  now  in  which  there  is  not  one  or  more 
ready  for  every  good  word  and  work.  There  is 
scarcely  a  solitary  missionary  now  that  has  not  to 
rejoice  over  the  countenance  and  help  he  receives 
from  his  own  countrymen. 

w,  B. 
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m. — THE  FIRST  GOSPEL  SERMON, 


(Acts  ii.  14—36.) 


FOB  the  labourer  in  any  sphere  of  evangelistic 
work,  the  fix-st  apostolic  proclamation  of  the 
gospel  is  inexhaustibly  rich  in  suggestion  and  guid- 
ance. If  we  can  gather  together  a  few  sheaves  from 
its  abundant  harvest  of  thought,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  amply  repaid  for  the  labour  of  reaping. 

I.  It  shows  very  plainly,  that,  in  dealing  with 
men,  the  q\jestion  of  sin  is  not  to  be  thrust  into  the 
background,  nor  to  be  dealt  lightly  with.  There  is 
no  glossing  over  the  matter  in  Peter's  stem  words, 
"  Whom  with  wicked  hands  ye  have  slain."  The 
accusation  is  direct,  the  deed  is  unpalliated.  It  is  pre- 
sented to  his  hearers  in  all  its  naked  repulsiveness. 
Such  guilt  belongs  in  germ  to  all  of  us.  All  sin  in 
its  last  result  leads  to  this.  Left  to  itself,  it  would 
put  God  out  of  the  world.  It  crucified  incarnate  love. 
Make  men  realise  the  utter  horror  of  that  deed,  and 
the  sense  of  sin  will  shut  up  to  the  Saviour  from 
sin.  To  all  of  us,  the  Cross  of  Christ  must  be,  to 
ihe  last  day  of  our  lives,  the  witness  of  the  terrible 
iiature  of  sin,  as  well  as  the  token  of  deliverance 
from  it. 

II.  The  mission  of  the  Church  is  to  bear  testimony 
to  a  personal,  a  risen,  and  a  glorified;  Redeemer.  At 
the  yerj  moment  when  sin  reached  its  utmost  de- 


velopment, God's  salvation  reached  its  completeneBs. 
Sin  slew  itself  in  slaying  the  Son.  "  They  preached 
unto  them  Jesus  and  the  resurrection."  Such  ifl 
tiTie  apostolic  work:  "Jesus,"  a  living,  loviug 
Lord ;  "  his  resurrection,"  the  fountain  of  spirit-life. 
His  own  life,  glorified  in  the  Resurrection  and  its 
consummation  the  Ascension,  could  now,  through  the 
Spirit,  be  imparted  to  men.  "The  power  of  an 
endless  life  "  would  henceforth  work  in  his  followers, 
as  in  Himself,  leading  them  to  fellowship  in  his 
sufierings,  and  fellowship  in  his  resurrection.  Sin 
crucified  through  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  a  life 
uplifted  by  the  power  of  the  Resurrection,  are  the 
most  potent  witnesses  that  can  be  borne  to  the  reality 
of  both. 

III.  We  cannot  give  too  much  prominence  to  the 
ki/vgship  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  In  th«  first  public  testi- 
mony to  Bim,  how  conspicuously  is  it  declared.  So  in 
later  discourses.  At  Thessalonica,  the  charge  against 
Paul  was,  that  he  said  there  was  "  another  king,  one 
Jesus."  "  Mesb'iah,  the  Prince,"  was  the  familiar 
Jewish  thought.  Not  mistaken  were  they  in  their 
expectation  of  a  Divine  King.  Peter  is  careful  to 
show  them  its  fufilment  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  It 
was  respecting  the  nature  of  the  kingship  they  had 
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ciTed.  A  king  anointed  through  wealcness,  shame, 
and  Kuffering — a  king  by  right  of  service,  submission, 
and  seJf-forgetfulness — ^this  was  a  new  conception, 
not  for  the  Jewish  mind  merely,  but  in  the  world's 
history.  What  wonder  that  this  royalty  called  forth 
the  deepest  homage  of  earth's  kingliest  souls,  and 
tliat  for  them  henceforth  all  glory  was  summed  up 
in  Christ  crucified.  "  Dying  in  weakness,  but  rising 
to  reign."  We  must  tell  of  the  Saviour's  crown,  as 
well  as  of  his  cross,  nor  put  into  the  future  only 
that  kingdom  of  which  the  cross  was  the  foundation. 
Peter  does  not  say,  "Him  shall  God  exalt,"  but 
He  "  he%7ig  by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted."  He 
quotes  David's  prophetic  words  as  already  begun  to 
be  fulfilled :  "  Sit  Thou  on  my  right  hand  until  I 
make  Thine  enemies  Thy  footstool." 

"The  government  shall  be  upon  His  shoulder." 
When  people  talk  as  if  that  promise  were  yet  un- 
raised,  it  is  good  to  fall  back  upon  the  sure  Divine 
word,  and  thank  God  for  the  strength  of  the  know- 
ledge that  the  Lord  reigneth  now,  that  the  King  is 
set  npon  the  holy  hill.  That  coming  of  the  kingdom 
for  which  we  pray  is  the  full  acknowledgment  of 
the  kingship  that  already  is.  As  yet,  alas !  in  the 
world,  and  in  our  own  hearts,  the  rule  is  but  partial. 
Sin— rebellion  and  the  tumult  springing  therefrom 
—is  all  too  sadly  known.  The  floods  lift  up  their 
voices.  But  the  Lord  on  high  is  mightier  than  the 
sonnd  of  many  waters.  The  Lord  sitteth  upon  the 
flood,  sitteth  King  for  evermore.  The  prince  of  this 
world  is  judged.  The  rightful  King  of  men  is 
crowned!  ,  -., 

'^The  golden'oenser  in  His  hand, 
He  offers  hearts  from  eyery  land, 
Tied  to  his  own  by  gentlest  band 
Of  silent  love.*' 

Other  proof  of  His  priestly  kingship  is  unneeded. 
It  is  the  one  to  which  Peter  appeals.  Were  He 
not  king,  no  gifts  for  men  were  His.  "  Being  by 
the  right  hand  of  God  exalted.  He  hath  shed  forth 
this."  "  He  humbled  Himself,  and  became  obedient 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.  Wherefore 
God  also  hath  highly  exalted  Him,  and  given  Him 
a  name  which  is  above  every  name :  that  at  the  name 
of  Jesus  every  knee  sliould  bow,  and  every  tongue 
should  confess  that  He  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God 
the  Father."  King  by  right  of  lowliness,  the  measure 
of  the  humilation  is  the  measure  of  the  glory.  Isaiah 
declared  it  all  when  He  wrote  of  a  government  upon 
the  shoulder  of  the  Child,  the  Son. 

IV.  For  the  Prince  and  Saviour  is  God-appointed. 
Very  striking  is  the  repetition  of  that  truth  at 
various  points  in  this  sermon.  It  is  interesting 
iosee  Peter  thus  unconsciously  confirming  for  us 
John's  testimony  to  the  exceeding  stress  our  Lord  had 
laid  upon  this  aspect  of  his  life.  Throughout  the 
fourth  gospel  the  innermost  spirit  of  his  mission  is 
revealed.  *'  Not  I,  but  the  Father  which  sent  Me." 
When  now  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  first  time  testifies 
of  Christ,  it  is  as  of  the  Son  unto  whom  the  Father 
hath  given  all  things.  So  vital  is  right  belief  in  this 
matter,  that  our  Lord  received  as  his  redeeming  name 
one  which  should  permanently  embody  it.  "  Jesus — 
the  Christ,"  the  Anointed  One ;  as  if  He  would 
make  it  Impossible  for  us  ever  to  think  or  speak 
of  Him  without  being  reminded  of  his  Father's 
appointment  to  his  work.  Is  every  tongue  to 
acknowledge  Jesus  Lord,  it  is  to  the  glory  of  God 


the  Father.  At  that  Second  Advent  for  which  we 
wait.  He  will  come  "in  the  glory  of  his  Father." 
The  last,  the  completed,  manifestation  is  this : 
"  When  all  things  shall  be  subdued  unto  Him,  then 
shall  the  Son  also  Himself  be  subject  unto  Him  that 
put  all  things  under  Him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all." 
Here  Peter's  first  declaration  of  the  exaltation  of 
Christ  finds  its  consummation.  The  mystery  of  the 
glory  may  be  too  great  for  our  sin-blinded  eyes  to 
gaze  into.  But  God  forbid  that,  to  serve  any  fancied 
cause  of  his  ti-uth,  we  should  seek  to  explain  away 
either  the  Father's  glorification  of  the  Son,  or  the 
Son's  subjection  to  the  Father. 

V.  This  leads  to  a  final  lesson  we  are  taught  by 
Peter's  sermon.  Truth  is  one.  Eevelation  is  not  a 
collection  of  disjointed  fragments,  but  a  living  whole. 
No  single  part  of  God's  dealings  can  be  viewed  aright 
separated  from  the  rest.  It  is  God  who  "  in  many 
portions  and  divers  manners  spake  in  times  past 
unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  who  hath  in 
these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son."  The 
death,  the  resurrection,  are  the  outcome  of  all  that 
had  gone  before.  Peter  gronnds  his  whole  argument 
and  appeal  upon  the  word  of  God  already  declared. 

For  us  also,  the  past,  rightly  understood,  explains 
the  present,  and  prophecies  the  future.  The  mani* 
festations  of  God  yet  to  be,  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  line  of  those  already  given.  Is  the 
doctrine  newly  proclaimed  in  harmony  with  what 
has  hitherto  been  made  known  of  God's  mind  and 
will  ?     This  is  the  one  sure  test  of  its  worth. 

For  example,  we  hear  much  in  the  Church  of  the 
second  coming  of  the  Lord,  of  the  brightness  of  His 
appearing.  Truly  a  glad  hope,  but  scarcely  to  be 
recognised  as  Divine  from  the  manner  in  which 
some  Christians  conceive  of  it.  The  glory  of  the 
king  is  to  be  unveiled.  Will  it  be  some  splendour 
of  outward  pomp,  and  majesty,  and  authority,  rival- 
ling the  kingdoms  of  this  world?  Nay — but  the 
full  manifestation  of  righteous  love,  the  shining 
forth  of  that  glory  which  He  had  with  the  Father, 
before  the  world  was.  If  the  nature  of  that  glory  be 
clearly  shown  to  us,  what  excuse  can  there  be  for 
indulging  in  mere  materialistic  dreams  as  to  the 
future  ?  The  words  of  the  despised  prisoner,  who 
even  in  that  hour  of  humiliation  was  God's  embodi- 
ment of  kingliness,  uttered  before  the  Homan  judge, 
the  representative  of  the  realisation  of  the  world's 
grandest  idea  of  empire,  must  be  for  ever  true : 
"  Thou  sayest  I  am  a  king.  To  this  end  was  I 
bom,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world  that 
I  should  bear  witness  to  the  truth."  The  declara- 
tion emphatically  draws  the  line  between  every 
vision  of  mere  earthly  kingship  and  the  one  Divine 
dominion,  the  test  of  whose  subjects  is,  that  they 
hear  the  voice  of  the  truth.  It  is  the  test  now,  the 
test  for  all  eternity. 

Again^  &PP^7  this  principle  to  the  nature  of  the 
rest  through  that  eternity.  How  utterly  all  dreauis 
of  a  refined  self-indulgence  are  dissipated  by  con- 
ceiving of  it  as  the  pei-fected  development  of  the  life 
begun  here.  If  peace  now  lie  in  self-surrender, 
where  in  the  future  is  there  room  for  mere  satisfied 
self-gratification?  '*  I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake 
in  Thy  likeness."  "  He  that  hath  this  hope  in  Him 
purifieth  himself,  even  as  He  is  pure." 

We  can  cany  the  law  into  all  questions  of  faith 
and  life.     Its  application  is  invariable.     To  have 

our  spirits  imbued  with  the  spirit  ^the  Divine 
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word,  is  to  be  saved  from  being  carried  about  by 
every  wind  of  doctrine  that  may  chance  to  blow.  It 
is  at  the  same  time  the  true  preparation  for  re- 
ceiving all  fresh  light  and  truth  the  Lord  has  yet 
to  break  forth  from  his  holy  word. 

•  0.  E.  L. 


Sattat^  8D|^0xtg|^t^» 


THE  FALSE  BALANCE. 

(a  study  of  proverbs  XI.) 

^  A  fklfle  balance  is  abomination  to  the  Lord :  but  a  jnst 
weight  is  His  delight."— Prcw.  xi.  1. 

THESE  words,  though  directed  in  the  first  place 
against  a  too  common  sin  in  dealings  between 
man  and  man,  have  a  secondary  application  far 
deeper  and  wider ;  and  the  whole  passage  from  which 
they  are  taken  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  series  of 
instances  in  which  false  balances  and  unjust  weights 
disturb  the  judgment  of  men,  and  lead  to  disastrous 
conclusions.  Let  us  study  some  of  the  sentences 
of  the  wise  man  on  this  subject.  Ver.  2,  "  When 
pride  cometh,  then  cometh  shame:  but  with  the 
lowly  is  wisdom."  How  often  is  pride  the  "false 
balance "  that  deceives  its  possessor,  and  leads  only 
to  shame  before  God  and  man!  Ver.  4,  "Eiches 
profit  not  in  the  day  of  wrath :  but  righteousness 
delivereth  from  death."  If  pride  is  noted  as  a  false 
ground  of  confidence,  not  less  are  we  to  distrust 
wealth  as  being  unable  to  deliver  its  possessor  when 
the  time  of  trial  comes.  It  is  contrasted  with  a 
treasure  which  the  rich  man  despises,  but  which  in 
the  "balance  of  the  sanctuary"  is  alone  able  to 
deliver  from  death,  even  that  righteousness  of  Christ, 
without  which  the  rich  man  is  poor  indeed  in  the 
sight  of  God. 

In  ver.  11  another  false  balance  is  detected  and 
exposed :  "  By  the  blessing  of  the  upright  the  city 
is  exalted :  but  it  is  overthrown  by  the  mouth 
of  the  wicked."  Here  we  are  taught  the  true 
cause  of  the  prosperity  or  the  overthrow  of  a  com- 
munity— ^not  outward  enemies,  but  the  good  or  bad 
character  of  its  people— a  point  concerning  which 
men's  judgments  are  often  misled. 

There  is  scarcely  one  of  the  proverbs  in  this  chap- 
ter which  does  not  detect  some  falsity  in  the  common 
judgments  of  men  of  the  world  as  contrasted  with 
the  judgment  of  true  and  heavenly  wisdom.  The 
beauty  of  a  "fair  woman  without  discretion" 
(ver.  22)  Aveighs  light  indeed  in  the  wise  Preacher's 
scale.  The  selfish  policy  of  "  him  that  withholdeth 
more  than  is  meet"  ver.  24,  of  "him  that  trusteth 
in  his  riches "  ver.  28,  and  of  "  him  that  troubleth 
his  own  house "  ver.  29,  is  in  each  case  contrasted 
with  the  happiness  of  the  liberal  and  loving  man ; 
and  while  these  warnings  against  sin  describe  re- 
wards and  punishments  relating  chiefly  to  this  life, 
the  Lord  marks  with  his  own  condemnation  those 
who  by  the  use  of  false  balances  call  j^tliese  evils 
good. 
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HIS  drawing  will  never  be  a  success,  do 

what  I  will  with  it,  and  it  will  never 

gain  me  a  name,'*  said  Madge  Howard, 

to  her  friend  Winifred  Carbeixy;  "well,  it 

will  go  the  way  of  many  other  efforts  of 


•j^    tijiappreciated  genius  I 
1     I  can't  complain." 


hare  heard  oteo 


"How  very  absurd  I "  repl ied  Winifred.    "  I 
iim  Bure  it  is  well  done,  and  better  finisbed 
ihim  any  other  girPs  in  the  class." 
**  Except  PearVs  drawing  of  the  Holy  Family, 
which  fihd  intends  as  a  present  to  madame.    How 
beautifnlly  soft  the  colouring  of  the " 

But  here  Madge's  speech  was  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of 
the  young  girl  they  had  been  talking  about,  listlessly  holding 
a  drawing  in  her  hand. 

*'  Why,  Pearlie  dear,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Your  eyes  are  red 
with  crying — nay,  the  tears  are  there  now.  Come,  tell  us  what 
grieves  you  so." 

**Well,  Madge  dear,  you  know  how  I  have  worked  at  this 
drawing,  and  it  does  seem  unkind  of  madame  that  she  will  not 
let  me  give  it  to  her.  She  says  I  must  keep  it  as  a  souvenir  of 
my  school  days;  so  that  if  the  efforts  she  intends  making 
this  term  to  find  my  relations  should  prove  fortunate,  it  will 
show  among  other  things  that  she  did  not  neglect  my  educa- 
tion.    Is  it  not  hard  ?  " 

"  Dear  madame  1 "  said  warm-hearted  Madge.  **  If  I  were  yoa, 
Pearlie  dear,  I  would  not  let  her  see  your  tears ;  it  would  vex 
her  so.  I  suppose  if  she  should  find  some  grand  relations  for 
you  after  we  separate  this  term  wo  may  perhaps  never  mctt 
again." 

**  Don't  suppose  anything  so  very  disagreeable,"  said  Pearl. 
"  You  know  quite  well  that  I  shall  always  think  of  you,  and 
love  you,  wherever  I  may  be.  But  there,  madame  will  only 
have  her  trouble  for  nothing ;  1  begin  to  believe  that  in  all 
this  great  wide  world  I  have  no  one  to  claim  me." 

"  How  absurd,  Pearlie  1  Well,  at  any  rate  you  have  us  and 
dear  madame  to  love  you,  so  don't  get  morbid.  But  to  work, 
girls ;  I  hear  her  step  in  the  corridor,  and  it  would  displease  her 
to  see  us  iille.*' 

Madame,  as  her  pupils  called  her,  but  whose  real  name  was 
the  8e!lora  Martinez,  was  a  French  lady,  the  widow  of  a 
Mexican  gentleman  who  lost  his  life  during  a  revolutionary 
outbreak  in  Peru,  where  he  was  travelling,  an  exile  from  his 
own  counti-y. 

Immediately  after  her  husband's  funeral,  the  Seliora  Martinez 
left  her  southern  homo  and  returned  to  Paris,  where  she  had 
many  friends  and  well-wishers. 

When  she  had  by  repose,  amid  the  sympathy  of  her  friend*, 
regained  a  little  health  and  tranquillity,  the  thought  of  how  to 
improve  her  small  means  began  to  occupy  her  mind.  After 
much  consultation  and  planning  for  that  purpose,  she  found  that 
a  lady  residing  at  Passy  was  trying  to  find  some  one  to  take  the 
school  she  was  about  to  give  up,  and  after  due  consideration, 
she  became  the  successor  to  the  select  •*  Pension  des  Demoi- 
selles " — as  her  cards  simply  set  forth — in  the  Eue  Napoleon. 

The  seliora  was  a  woman  of  cultivated  intellect  and  varied 
accomplishments,  and  during  the  years  she  had  been  at  Pa^ 
her  pupils  and  their  relations  had  learnt  to  love  her,  aud  also 
to  respect  her.    It  was  indeed  a  happy,  well-conducted  menage ; 
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twelve  young  kdiee  weie  received,  no  more,  and  aa  the  Bellora 
tanght  the  aooomplishments  and  also  superintended  the  labours 
of  her  two  goyemeflMS,  a  larger  number  of  girls  vrould  have 
been  embariasBing, 

Old  Manon  reigned  supreme  in  the  domestic  department, 
the  hoQBemaids  being  entirely  at  her  order ;  eveiything  went 
smooth] J,  and  the  "  Maisonnette  Anglaise  "  was  both  a  cheerful 
and  charming  abode. 

When  madame  came  to  preside  at  Passy,  she  bh>ught  with 
her  s  little  girl  of  siDgular  beauty — and  for  a  babe — a  wonder- 
fully pretty  refinement  of  manner* 

That  child  was  Pearl. 


On  Smiday  momings  it  was  tnadame's  onstom  tb  see  her 
pupils  aepaiately  in  her  own  little  private  parlour  before  ohurch 
time,  to  queetioa  them  as  to  their  health,  add  to  see  after  their 
small  irants. 

Bnt  first  she  heard  them  repeat  their  piftyetrs,  teaching  them 
00  these  occasions  to  lay  their  wants  before  their  Heavenly 
Father,  and  to  ask  His  guidance  in  the  ^eek  before  them.  As 
there  were  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  the  school, 
the  English  governess  took  the  latter  to  the  English  church, 
vhiht  th^  others  went  to  mass,  according  fo  the  instruction  of 
parents  or  guardiana. 

On  that  Sunday  morning  the  kindly-hearted  lady  of  La  MaiBoii-> 
neite  spoke  long  and  lovingly  tb  Pearl,  for  on  the  morzo\^  her 
fellow  pupils  would  be  leaving  Passy  for  their  respective 
homes,  and  business  would  take  the  sebora  to  England  during 
the  TBoation. 

"  I  do  not  like  leaving  you,  mon  etofisnt,  but  I  have  so  many 
things  to  do  in  a  short  time  that  I  could  not  takb  you  with  me 
to  leave  you  in  different  places  alone.  Don't  cry,  Pedrl  dear,  or 
yon  will  make  it  harder  for  me  to  go ;  we  have  never  been 
separeted  since  the  day  my  dear  husband  brought  you  to  me  a 
weeping  babe." 

"  I  won't  cry,  dear  sefiora,  but,  as  I  know  you  are  partly  going 
to  England  on  my  account,  would  it  not  be  better  to  stop  at 
home ;  for  all  this  long  time  that  you  have  tried  to  find  those  to 
whom  I  belong,  you  have  not  traced  a  single  link  ?  But  perhaps 
yon  are  tired  of  taking  care  of  poor  Pearlie." 

The  young  girl  had  risen  from  her  low  seat,  and  laid  her 
cheek  caressingly  against  the  sefiora's.  '*  You  do  love  Ine,  I 
blow,"  she  added,  **  else  yon  would  not  have  taketi  such  care  of 
me,  dear." 

"Still,  I  am  ansious  for  your  future,  my  child ;  yon  are  too 
young"— the  sefiora  hesitated— " and  far  too  attractive— to  be 
it  the  world,  and  learn  its  hard  lessons  alone.  It  would  be  a 
bitter  trial,  Pearlie,  to  part  with  you  to  any  one,  however  hear 
they  might  be ;  but  it  was  my  husband's  wish  I  should  try  to 
find  your  friends,  for  he  was  quite  sure  yon  belonged  to  persons 
of  rank." 

"  Never  mind  tlie  rank,  madame  dear ;  you  love  me— is  it  not 
60?    It  is  so  nico  to  have  some  one  who  does  care  for  tne." 

"  Ton  are  like  ray  own,  dear,"  and  looking  into  tlio  clear 
honest  eyes  of  her  young  prot^e,  the  sefiora  thought  of  a  little 
one  who  had  been  very  precious  to  her  mother's  hearty  who  lay 
nnder  the  dowers  in  that  &r-off  southern  land,  and  she  inwardly 
hoped  that  Pearl  might  never  be  taken  from  her,  because  she 
loved  her. 

But  of  that  small  household,  none  ever  forgot  that  eventful 
Sunday. 

The  pupils  returned  from  their  respective  places  of  worship 
to  their  early  dinner,  after  which  they  went  their  usual  walk, 
madame  saying  she  felt  tired  and  would  rest. 

The  pnpila  returned  to  La  Maisonnette  to  find  old  Manon 
standing  at  the  gate,  vmngiog  her  hands,  and  crying  bitterly. 

''What  ia  the  matter,  Manon  ?"  asked  the  English  governess, 
a  lady  who  was   never  emotional  under  any  circumstances 
whatever, 
"Pauyre  madame!     Oh,  pauvre    madame  1"  waa  aU  the 


weeping  woman  oould  say,  but  Pearl,  prompt  to  act,  passed 
swiftly  by  the  rest,  and  went  into  the  house,  to  find  her  only 
friend  on  the  couch  she  had  laid  down  on  for  repose — cold 
and  rigid  in  death. . 

The  girl  uttered  no  sound— she  did  not  realise  that  what 
Miss  Andrews,  the  English  teacher,  told  her  so  ruthlessly  was 
the  truth,  yet  she  feared — and  sinking  on  her  knees  by  the 
side  of  her  who  had  been  her  only  firiend  on  earth,  Pearl  prayed 
for  help  from  her  Father  in  heaven. 

The  arrival  of  the  doctor  whom  old  Manon  had  sent  for, 
brought  a  little  order  to  the  bewildered  girls  and  their  two 
governesses,  and  when,  with  kindly  sympathy  in  voice  and 
manner,  he  told  them  that  their  friend  had  passed  away  from 
them  for  ever^  the  weeping  girls  and  the  little  French  teacher 
would  not  be  comforted. 

Best.  Yes»  she  had  said  she  would  rest )  and  that  Heavenly 
friend,  whose  laws  she  had  with  simple  faith  and  true  devotion 
taught  hor  young  friends,  had  reiterated  her  word&  Best, 
faithful  servant,  for  vrith  hand  and  heart  relying  on  the  sacred 
promises  in  the  blessed  Book  of  Life,  she  had  led  her  simple, 
useful  life,  trusting  not  herself,  but  in  all  events  asking  that 
help  which  is  never  refused  to  those  who  serve  God  through 
Christ  in  simplicity  and  truth. 

Madame  had  been  essentially  a  Christian;  she  had  seen 
much  of  the  world,  and  various  forfcns  and  ceremonies,  but  her 
trust  had  been  in  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucifled,  and  in  that 
fiaith  she  had  died. 

All  wept  for  their  gentle,  kindly  mistress;  no  harsh  words 
ever  forced  her  pupils  into  obedience ;  they  loved  her  for  the 
sweet  spirit  of  peace  which  seemed  to  reign  in  her  heart,  and 
they  obeyed  by  that  law  of  love  by  which  she  had  alwoya 
ruled  them. 

Who  knows  but  that  in  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  Providence 
these  events  were  to  be  the  means  to  prove  the  virtues  of  en- 
durance and  trust  which  are  such j  foundations  to  the  chamcter 
in  the  battle  of  life  which  was  now  before  Pearl,  when  she  had 
lost  her  only  earthly  friend  and  guardian  ? 

A  few  days  after  the  funeral  of  Madame  Martinez  the  pupils 
left  for  their  respective  homes,  and  Pearl  was  alone,  save  for 
the  presence  of  Miss  Andrews,  who  was  to  succeed  the  late  lady 
in  the  school. 

The  friends  of  the  lamented  Madame  Iklartinez  knew  and 
liked  Pearl,  and  many  offered  temporary  hospitality  to  the 
bereaved  girl,  whose  grief  was  too  new  for  her  to  think  of  going 
among  strangers. 

"What  are  your  plans.  Pearl?"  asked  Miss  Andrews.  **I 
am  afraid  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  make  a  place  for  you  at 
La  Maisonnette." 

•*I  have  made  no  plans,  mademoiselle.  But  1  beg  you  will 
not  trouble  yourself  aboUt  me,  for  I  could  not  stop  in  this  house," 
replied  Pearl,  bursting  into  hysteric  tears,  "without  my  dear 
madame  1 " 

"Pauvre  petite,"  said  Juliette  Aubertin,  tenderly  kissing 
Pearl.  "  It  would  indeed  bo  sad  for  you  to  remain  here,  bnt  if 
you  will  come  to  my  dear  mother  and  me,  we  shall  be  very  glad. 
We  have  not  a  rich  home — no,  ii  is  a  poor  one ;  but  ma  petite 
rafere  will  love  and  cherish  you  ;  and  I— well,  dear,  you  know 
how  glad  it  will  make  me  to  have  you." 

Pearl  looked  at  the  hard  face  of  tlie  Eoglifih  governess,  and 
then  at  the  pretty  sympathetic  regards  of  the  girl  who  had  C'jme 
to  her  in  the  hour  of  desolate  need,  and  putting  her  trembling 
hands  into  those  outstretched  already  to  receive  hers,  simply 
said,  *'  I  will  come,  dear." 

Great  was  the  astonishment  of  Miss  Andrews,  when,  on 
M.  Simon,  the  lawyer  of  the  late  Madame  Martinez,  presenting 
himself  at  La  Maisonnette,  she  found  tliat  the  heiress  to  her 
small  effects  was  none  other  than  Pearl. 

"  To  my  dearly-beloved  adopted  daughter  callod  Pearl  I  give 
and  bequeath  all  that  I  die  possessed  of^  praying  her  tooontioue 
to  make  all  search  for  her  missing  parents." 
A  list  of  her  f^w  articles  of  jewellery  followed,  and  these  wero 
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to  be  found  in  a  cambric  handkerchief  which  madame  had 
picked  up  on  that  dreadful  eyening  which  had  b^  the  scene 
of  her  husband's  tragic  death. 

The  mother  of  Juliette  Aubertin  was  sweet-tempered  and 
warm-hearted  like  her  daughter.  She  had  heard  Pearl's  history, 
and  welcomed  her  with  motherly  kindness. 

"Soyez  tranqnille,  ma  petite,  the  good  God  has  taken  yonr 
friend  to  Himself;  bat  as  long  as  yon  trust  Him,  He  will 
guide  you  and  care  for  you.  Is  it  not  so,  ch^  petite?  I 
would  have  you  to  feel  I  am  your  Mend.  My  daughter  lores 
you,  and  I  will  also  love  you  if  you  permit;  and  now,  ch^ 
enfant,  let  me  take  you  to  your  chamber." 

The  cottage  of  Madame  Annette  Aubertin  was  a  league  and 
a  half  from  Passy,  amid  orchards  and  pasture-lands.  No  one 
ever  passed  through  St.  Valerie  without  stopping  to  admire 
its  quaint  beauty,  to  which  the  garden,  ftill  of  the  dear  old- 
fashioned  flowers— cabbage  roses,  pansies,  honeysuckle,  and 
clematis — added  not  a  little. 

In  this  simple  well-ordered  home  of  Madame  Aubertin  and 
her  daughter  Juliette,  Pearl  recovered  some  of  her  girlish 
brightness,  though  the  tears  which  so  often  flUed  her  clear 
thoughtful  eyes,  shed  in  the  privacy  of  her  own  little  room, 
testified  to  the  grief  which  still  lived  in  her  heart 

The  money  realized  by  the  sale  of  the  late  Madame  Martinez' 
effects— including  the  school — did  not  amount  to  more  than  two 
hundred  pounds  for  Pearl  when  everything  was  paid. 

After  consulting  with  Monsieur  Simon  and  Madame  Annette 
it  was  determined  that  as  Pearl  must  decide  upon  the  best 
manner  of  gaining  her  living,  she  should  give  lessons  in  pencil 
and  water-colour  drawing,  her  graceful  and  correct  style  giving 
promise  of  future  excellence  and  consequent  saccesa. 
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NO.  VIL 

liONGBD  for  too  mudi,  and  owned  at  last  in  death. 
Oh.  **Son  of  sorrow!"  Lord,  let  trustful  love 
Still  each  rebellious  longing,  leiit  Thou  prove 

Our  wishes  crosses,  prayer  but  wilful  breath. 

1.  What  goodly  shepherd-band  is  gathered  here? 

All  of  one  race,  one  brotherhood,  they  seem. 
Jealous?  sayst  thou?    Of  a  mysterious  dream? 
Their  strongest  bond  an  envious,  brooding  fear. 

2.  Hate  reigning,  where  love  only  should  abound* 

Whither  dotiii  now  their  jealous  envy  tend? 

Whither  will  they  the  gentle  dreamer  send? 

Sold  as  One  greater,  bound  as  He  was  bound? 

3.  When,  sick  at  heart,  the  fiather  mourned  his  son, 

God's  promise  well-nigh  faded  from  his  view; 
What  matter  though  his  generations  grew 
Even  to  this,  if  lost  his  dearest  one? 

4.  Not  lost,  O  stricken  heart,  but  gone  before, 

Gone  to  preserve  thy  life,  by  God's  decree ; 
After  long  years,  his  face  thou  yet  may'st  see; 
Hearing  his  voice,  shalt  moum  for  him  no  more. 

5.  Long  years  have  passed ;  plenty  gives  place  to  dearth ; 

The  sellers  bow  before  the  regal  sold; 
Buying  their  life  for  sUver  or  for  gold; 
Who  patient  bear  the  purchased  fruits  of  earth? 

6.  Trembling  and  fear  pursue  them  on  their  track ; 
The  sorrowing  father  mourns  another  son; 
Dread  falls  upon  the  soul  of  every  one, 
As  each  sees  this  disclosed,  within  his  sack. 


7.  Once  more  they  stand  beneath  their  brother's  eye; 

One  further  test  be  tries  to  prove  them  well. 
Knowing  them  this:  then  bids  them  haste  to  tell 
His  father's  state,  calling  them  (startled)  nigh. 

8.  Last  see  the  two  united  once  again. 

Father  and  son  knit  in  a  long  embrace; 
They  ne'er  had  thought  to  see  each  other's  face. 
Now,  each,  on  ihU  weeping,  forgets  past  pain. 

F.  M.  I, 


THE  SUNDAY  ALBUM. 

NO  L— THB  CSDAB  TBBB. 

The  cedar,  a  tree  famous  for  its  beauty,  its  stately  growth, 
its  value  for  building,  and  the  fragrance  of  its  wood,  holds 
something  of  the  place  ismong  the  trees  of  the  east  that  the  oak 
holds  in  England,  and  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  do! 
oidy  as  a  remarkably  useful  tree,  but  as  an  object  to  which 
other  noble  and  great  things  are  compared. 

L — ^Being  considered  valuable,  cedar  wood  formed  a  part  of 
some  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  ancient  law  (Leviticus  xiv.  4, 5, 
51 ;  Numbers  xiz.  6). 

David  built  himself  a  house  of  cedar  (2  Sam.  v.  11),  and  was 
grieved  that  the  ark  of  God  was  only  ^  within  curtains  "  (2  Sam. 
vii2). 

Solomon  desired  Hiram  to  send  him  cedar  trees  out  of  Lebanon 
(1  Kings  V.  6).  And  having  had  them  brought  to  Jerusalem, 
he  employed  them  in  building  the  temple  and  other  great 
buildings  (1  Kings  vi.  9,  10,  etc. ;  vii.  2,  etc.),  also  his  own 
house,  **the  beams  of  our  house  are  cedar"  (Sol.  Song,  i.  17). 
David  also  had  prepared  for  the  building  of  tiie  House  "cedar 
trees  in  abundance."  So  that  at  last  cedar- trees  were  sa 
common  in  Jerusalem  as  *^  sycamore  trees  that  are  in  the  vale" 
(2  Chron.  i.  15). 

Again,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  about  five  hundred  years  after 
Solomon,  cedar  trees  were  brought  from  Lebanon  to  build  the 
house  of  God  which  had  been'  destroyed  (Ezra  iii.  7). 

Lebanon  had  always  been  famous  for  its  cedars  (Judges  Iz. 
15).  They  are  beautifully  described  in  Psa.  civ.  16,  ''The 
trees  of  the  Lord  are  fiill  of  sap ;  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  which 
He  hath'  planted."  A  mighty  storm  in  the  mountains  is  thus 
described :  >'  The  voice  of  the  Lord  breaketh  the  cedars;  yn, 
the  Lord  breaketh  the  cedars  of  Lebanon"  (Psa.  xxiz.  5).  Aod 
the  judgments  of  God  are  thus  spoken  of:  ^'The  day  of  the 
Lord  shall  be:upon  all  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  that  are  high  and 
lifted  up"  (Isaiah  ii!  12,  13).  The  Assyrian  conqueror  said  u 
his  pride,  *^  I  am  come  up  to  the  sides  of  Lebanon ;  and  I  wm 
out  down  the  tall  cedars  thereof"  (Isa.  xxxvii.  24).  The  men  of 
Lebanon  were  too  proud  of  their  trees :  **  O  inhabitant  of  Le- 
banon, that  makest  thy  nest  in  the  cedars,  how  gradons  shalt 
thou  be  when  pangs  come  upon  thee"  (Jer.  Txii.  28).  ("Open 
thy  doors,  O  Lebanon,  that  the  fire  may  devour  thy  cedan " 
(Zechaiiah  xi.  1). 

See  also  Solomon's  Song,  v.  15:  ''His  countenance  is  as 
Lebanon,  excellent  as  the  cedars." 

n.— The  Assyrian  is  compared  to  a  cedar  (Ezek.  xxxl  3-18), 
'*  The  cedars  in  the  garden  of  God  could  not  hide  him  "  (v.  8). 

The  tents  of  Israel  as  seen  by  Balaam  are  compared  tD 
**  cedar  trees  beside  the  waters  "  (Num.  xxiv.  6). 

The  Amorite  is  like  a  cedar :  *'  Whose  height  was  like  the 
height  of  the  cedars  "  (Amos.  ii.  9). 

The  dealings  of  Ck)d  with  Jerusalem  are  set  forth  m  a 
parable  (Ezek.  xvii) :  **  He  came  unto  Lebanon,  aod  took  the 
highest  branch  of  the  cedar  "  (verse  3).     See  also  verses  22, 23. 

Probably  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  were  much  more  numeroos 
and  grand  in  early  times  than  in  later  days;  we  find  no 
mention  of  them  in  the  New  Testament,  and  at  the  present 
time  there  is  only  one  very  ancient  grove  of  magnificent  trees 
which  bears  witness  of  the  former  glories  of  the  garden  of  God 
in  Lebanon.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOgTe 
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ANNA  CAVATR 

CHAPTER  III. — TEMPER. 

ANNANS  penitenoe  was  strong  enough  to  carry 
her  through  two  days  without  a  fit  of  naughti- 
11668.    Knrse  hurdly  knew  her  in  her  new  character 
of  a  good  child. 
On  the  third  day  there  was  a  relapse. 
The  countess  was  still  confined  to  her  room,  and 
Ho.  1868^Mat  8, 188a  ' 


Lady  Mary  was  still  away.  The  old  lady,  accustomed 
to  a  stirring  life,  began  to  find  the  solitude  of  her 
chamber  rather  irksome.  From  her  girlhood  she 
had  lived  in  a  crowd,  and  had  never  given  herself 
leisure  to  commune  with  her  own  heart  and  be  still. 

But  heart-communings  are  seldom  of  a  ftitisfactory 
kind  if  Christ  be  not  with  us  in  the  silent  chamber. 
It  is  of  little  use  to  shut  our  doors  upon  the  world 
unless  we  shut  Jesus  in  with  us. 

Perhaps  Lady  Westjnopr'^  thoughts  were  not  very 
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pleasant  as  she  sat  alone  in  her  room.  Those  thou ghts 
were  chiefly  occupied  with  Lady  Mary  and  her 
aflaifg. 

The  story  that  Eva  Gower  had  heard  from  Nurse 
Brown  was  perfectly  true.  In  her  younger  days, 
Lady  Mary  had  been  on  the  eve  of  marriage  with  a 
baronet  whose  income  was  not  less  than  sixteen 
thousand  a  year.  All  the  arrangements  were 
complete ;  busy  hands  were  at  work  upon  the  trous- 
seau, and  busy  tongues  were  discussing  the  ap- 
proaching match,  when  that  match  was  suddenly 
and  rudefy  broken  off.  Death  laid  hands  upon  the 
bridegroom  before  he  could  lead  the  bride  to  the 
altar. 

Sir  George  Varney  was  a  man  who  had  lived  fifty 
years  in  the  world  without  making  many  friends. 
He  had  possessed  b^t  few  of  those  qualities  which 
are  attractive  in  a  young  woman's  eyes ;  nevertheless 
Lady  Mary  was  said  to  mourn  for  him  very  sincerely. 
She  put  on  mourning,  and  withdrew  herself 
altogether  from  society  for  a  time;  and  when  she 
reappeared  among  her  old  associates,  it  was  noticed 
that  Hhe  looked  much  thinner  and  older. 

Still,  she  was  young,  beautiful,  and  clever  enough 
to  outshine  some  of  the  fresher  beauties ;  and  it  was 
whispered  that  Sir  George's  place  would  be  speedily 
filled.  But  somehow  it  never  was  filled;  other 
women,  with  fewer  advantages,  made  good  matches 
and  were  settled  in  life;  season  after  season  went 
hy;  yonthfol  b&Ues,  who  had  worn  pinafores  when 
Lady  Mary  was  in  her  prime,  had  become  fair 
matrons  with  children  gathering  round  them ;  and 
yet  she  still  remained  Lady  Mary  Cavaye. 

That  her  daughter  had  not  married  was  certainly 
not  the  fault  of  the  Countess  of  Westmoor.  She 
was  as  wise  and  skilful  a  manager  as  could  be  found 
in  all  Mayfair  wr  Belgravia.  But  there  was  one 
thing  that  was  never  included  in  all  those  clever 
plans  of  hers,  and  that  was  the  Will  of  God. 

It  was  of  ker  lepeated  failures  that  the  dowa|fdy 
was  thinking  as  she  sat  alone  in  her  chambev  in 
Brook  Street.  How  very  near  she  had  been  to 
success  on,  that  occasion,  but  something  ffaddenly 
went  wrong,  and  all  the  labour  was  lost.  How  sure^ 
she  had  felt  that  everything  would  be  settled  this 
time;  and  then  there  had  been  an  iiieizplicable 
change.  It  was  dreary  work,  looking  back  upon  the 
past.  And  truly,  unl^s  we  can  trace  tke  Jo^prints 
of  our  JjQgd  upon  the  path  that  we  have  traversed^ 
there  is  nothing  sadder  than  our  hours  oS  xetro- 
spection. 

So  dreary  did  Lady  Westmoor  find  her  solitary 
musings,  that  she  was  fain  to  send  lor  her  little 
granddaughter  to  wile  away  the  time. 

Lady  Mary  had  told  her  mother  that  Anna  was 
decidedly  getting  on;  that  she  was  a  quick  child 
and  said  sharp  things.  The  countess  did  not  care 
much  for  children,  and  thought  that  little  girls  who 
said  sharp  things  were  generally  objectionable. 

But  she  was  very  tired  of  her  own  company,  and 
therefore  Anna  received  an  unexpected  summons. 

The  child  had  just  returned  from  an  afternoon 
walk  with  her  governess,  and  was  very  unwilling 
to  present  herself  to  the  countess. 

"  Grandma  can  do  very  well  without  me,"  she 
said,  pouting. 

'*  Dear  me,  missy,  how  can  you  be  so  unkind  ?  " 
sighed  nurse,  making  a  futile  attempt  to  brush  her 
charge's  hair.     '*  My  lady  is  not  well,  and  she  feels 


quite  lonely.    You  ought  to  be  glad  to  go  and 
amuse  her." 

"  I  don't  want  to  go  and  amuse  her.  I  Btomld 
like  to  make  tracks." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Anna,  what  a  very  strange  expresfiioni 
It's  not  at  all  ladylike;  where  did  you  learn  it?" 

"  Out  of  an  American  story-book,"  Anna  answered, 
delighted  to  have  shocked  somebody. 

"  I'va  always  understood  that  the  Americans  are 
a  low  people,"  said  nurse.  "  I  don't  think  my  lady 
would  approve  of  your  reading  their  books." 

"  Why  are  they  a  low  people  ?  "  Anna  demanded. 

"  Well,  they  have  no  king  or  queen,  to  begin 
with.     And  then  they  have  no  aristocracy  at  all." 

"  I  should  like  that.  When  I  grow  up  I  shall 
make  tracks  for  America,"  said  Anna  decidedly. 

"It  will  be  a  great  grief  to  your  poor  nni-se, 
miss,  if  you  do  anything  unbecoming  when  yon  are 
grown  up." 

"  Oh  no,  nurse ;  it  won't  matter  to  you  at  all. 
When  I  am  a  grown  lady  you  will  be  in  your  grave, 
and  there  won't  be  a  bit  of  you  left." 

"  I  am  not  an  old  woman,  Miss  Anna,"  said  miree, 
with  mild  indignation.  "  As  Peerson  often  says,  I 
look  really  young  without  my  cap.  I  have  no 
doubt  I  shall  be  quite  hearty  when  you  are  a  lady 
grown." 

"  But  you  may  be  taken  off  suddenly.  People 
are,"  said  Anna,  nodding  her  head. 

After  that  appallisg  remark  nurse  brushed  away 
in  silence. 

When  the  wild  dark  hair  was  at  last  BMkde  to  look 
tolerably  szoooth,  Anna  invented  a  dozen  pretexts 
for  delay. 

She  disooTered  fskults  in  her  frock,  complained 
of  her  shoM,  and  wanted  to  change  her  dainty  little 
hoUand  apvon  lor  one  of  white  muslin,  trimmed 
with  ribbons,  which  was  kept  for  lestive  occasions. 
Miss  Gower  was  at  length  called  to  nurse's  aid,  and 
decided  that  the  kolland  apron  shottld  not  be 
discarded. 

"  Yo«  are  quite  ready  now,"  said  the  governess. 
^*The  countess  must  not  be  kept  waiting  any 
k)»ger." 

But  there  was  yet  another  delay  at  the  school- 
room door.  Anna  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  affection 
for  the  cat,  and  stopped  to  embrace  it.  Nuiise  cast 
an  appealing  glance  at  Eva. 

It  was  no  time  lor  irresolution.  Miss  Gower  took 
the  child  firmly  by  the  hand,  and  spoke  in  a  stem 
voice. 

•*  We  will  have  no  more  trifling,"  she  said.  "  I 
am  going  to  take  you  straight  to  your  grandmother's 
room." 

For  an  instant  Anna  held  back,  but  Eva  was  not 
to  be  resisted.  Very  sullenly  the  little  girl  suffered 
herself  to  be  led  downstairs  to  Lady  Westmoor  8 
door. 

She  did  not  feel  one  whit  less  naughty  when  slie 
stood  within  the  chamber.  It  was  a  long  apart- 
ment with  two  windows,  but  the  light  was  subdued. 
The  weather  was  cold  for  early  summer,  and  the 
invalid  felt  chilly  enough  to  require  a  fire. 

In  a  large  cushioned  chair  by  the  fireside  sat  the 
countess,  looking  very  stately  even  iu  the  \%Tapper 
that  she  wore.  Her  soft,  white  hair  was  di-essed  as 
carefully  as  usual,  and  lay  smoothly  beneath  a  lace 
cap.  She  was,  as  people  often  said,  a  beautiful  M 
lady;  her  features  were  remark^lefor  their  delicate 
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moulding,  and  her  complexion  had  the  wax-like 
pnritj  that  sometimos  ooioes  with  age.  But  her 
blue  eye,  although  still  clear,  was  as  cold  as  winter, 
and  no  gleam  of  snnshine  ever  played  across  her 
face.  She  had  been  a  noted  belle  in  her  dfty,  ad- 
mired for  high-bred  grace  smd  dignitj,  bnt  very- 
little  loved  even  by  those  who  knew  her  best. 

"How  do  you  do,  Anna  ?*\said  her  ladyship.  "  I 
hope  you  are  a  very  good  little  girl." 

Anna  advanced,  awkwardly,  and  touched  the 
ofi^red  cheek  with  her  lips. 

"Sit  down,  my  dear,"  continued  the  dowager. 
"Not  too  near  the  fire — there — ^where  I  can  see 
yon." 

The  child  obeyed,  silently,  and  with  a  very 
gloomy  look. 

Lady  Westmoor's  cold  eyes  surveyed  her  grand- 
daughter with  decided  disapproval.  Lady  Mary 
had  said  that  the  little  girl  was  improving — how 
could  she  have  made  such  a  statement?  There  was 
ill-temper  stamped  visibly  ^aough  on  the  small  dark 
face,  which  could  not  boast  of  a  single  good  feature. 

The  countess  had  only  had  one  interview  with 
Amia's  mother,  and  had  seen  her  just  long  enough 
to  wonder  how  a  Cavaye  could  have  ever  been 
doped  into  marrying  such  a  person.  Arthur  Cavaye 
had  been  less  handsome  than  his  brother  and  sisters, 
and  his  daughter  had  not  even  inherited  his  smcdl 
share  of  beauty.  She  had  her  poor  young  mother's 
thin  figure,  tumed-up  nose,  high  cheek-bones,  and 
dark  skin.  At  an  age  when  most  little  lasses  still 
retain  the  plumpness  and  dimples  of  early  child- 
hood, she  was  lean  and  augtdar  to  the  last  degree. 
Lady  Westmoor  remembered  the  pretty  rounded 
limbs  and  soft  pink  cheeks  of  her  own  children,  and 
looked  upon  Anna  with  something  almost  akin  to 
disgust. 

Lady  Mary  had,  however,  declared  that  the  child 
would  turn  out  to  be  clever,  and  the  dowager  was 
aware  that  wit  will  sometimes  outshine  beauty. 

"  Are  you  getting  on  with  your  studies,  Anna  ?" 
asked  the  countess  after  a  brief  silence. 

"Yes,  grandma." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  Your  Aunt  Mary 
said  you  were  fond  of  English  history.  Now  what 
can  you  tell  me  about  Charles  the  First?  " 

**  1  don*t  know ;  I  can't  remember." 

"  I  think  you  can  remember  if  you  try,"  said  Lady 
Wetitmoor  in  a  harder  tone.  "  What  did  the  English 
people  do  to  him  ?'* 

"  They  drowned  him  in  a  butt  of  wine." 

"  Nonsense ;  you  have  gone  back  to  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  in  Edward  the  Fourth's  reign.  Now  about 
Charles :  what  was  his  end  ?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

Lady  Westmoor  was  getting  angry. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  she  said,  "  that  any  edu- 
cated English  child  of  your  age  does  not  know  the 
Btory  of  Charles  the  First  ?  Surely  you  cannot  pass 
Whitehall  without  being  reminded  of  the  scene  that 
took  place  there ! " 

Anna  was  silent. 

The  countess  as  a  rule  was  perfectly  self-controlled. 
She  could  receive,  with  the  most  dignified  composure 
any  of  the  sliarp  stabs  that  are  so  gracefully  inflicted 
in  polished  society,  and  could  stab  again  when  her 
turn  came.  But  with  all  her  long  training  she  was 
not  proof  i^ainst  the  wilful  naughtiness  of  a  stubborn 
child.    It  was  something  new  to  be  quietly  defied 


by  this  small  creature,  whose  keen  faice  showed  that 
she  secretly  gloried  in  exasperating  her  questioner. 

"  You  are  a  very  obstinate  little  girl,"  said  her 
ladyship,  with  a  faint  colour  tinging  her  waxen 
cheeks.  "  I  can  see  quite  plainly  that  you  are  noif 
ignorant,  but  perverse.  Now  once  mc^e ;  what  was 
the  end  of  Charles  the  First?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  If  you  do  not  tell  me  at  once  you  shall  be  severely 
punished." 

Silence. 

"  I  have  never  met  with  such  a  dreadful  child.  It 
will  be  my  duty  to  conquer  your  wicked  spirit," 
said  Lady  Westmoor,  actually  trembling  with  in- 
dignation. 

At  her  ladyship's  elbow  stood  a  small  table, 
bearing  one  or  two  medicine  bottles,  a  flask  of  eau 
de  cologne,  some  jelly,  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  a 
liand-belL  She  took  up  the  bell  and  rang  a  sharp 
little  peal. 

Burton,  her  maid,  answered  the  summons  at  once, 
and  was  instantly  told  to  call  Nurse  Brown. 

Nurse  entered  the  room  looking  a  trifle  less 
tranquil  than  usual.  Burton  had  found  time  to  tell 
her  that  Miss  Anna  had  been  putting  my  lady  into 
a  regular  passion.  Now  the  countess,  to  do  her 
justice,  was  very  seldom  out  of  temper  with  any  of 
her  people ;  and  her  fits  of  anger,  being  rare,  were 
naturally  regarded  as  serious. 

"Nurse,"  said  Lady  Westmoor,  still  trembling 
slightly,  **  Miss  Anna  Cavaye  has  dared  to  defy  me. 
She  stubbornly  refuses  to  answer  a  simple  question." 

"  Oh,  my  lady,  is  it  possible  ?" 

"  I  have  never  seen  anything  to  equal  her 
obstinacy.  But  it  shall  be  conquered,  nurse ;  it  shall 
be  conquered  t  I  desire  that  you  shall  at  once  give 
her  a  severe  whipping,  here  in  my  presence." 

To  hesitate  at  that  moment  would  have  cost  nurse 
her  place;  but  she  felt  little  disposed  to  obey. 
Nurse  was  a  person  who  loved  a  quiet  life,  and 
disliked  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  scene.  Never- 
theless, she  must  cany  out  her  ladyship's  instruc- 
tions, come  what  might. 

She  advanced  and  laid  hands  upon  her  charge. 
But  in  an  instant  Anna  had  wriggled  herself  free, 
and  fled  with  a  wild  scream  towards  the  door.  Nurse, 
growing  very  red  vdth  this  unwonted  exertion, 
pursued  and  captured  her  a  second  time.  There 
were  more  screams,  and  more  writhings ;  the  child 
seemed  to  possess  three  times  her  ordinary  strength, 
and  a  violent  struggle  ensued.  Once  more  she 
succeeded  in  breaking  from  nurse's  hold,  and 
running  full  tilt  against  her  ladyship's  table,  over- 
turned it  with  a  great  crash.  The  countess  received 
the  jelly,  grapes,  and  bottles  in  her  lap,  and  was 
more  angry  than  ever. 

After  ail,  the  whipping  was  a  very  mild  affair. 
As  nurse  said,  later,  "  You  might  as  well  have  tried 
to  whip  an  eel  as  Miss  Anna."  The  screams  and  her 
own  suppressed  excitement  gave  Lady  Westmoor  a 
racking  headache,  and  her  stubborn  grandchild 
might  have  been  said  to  have  gained  the  victory. 
The  poor  old  countess  lay  back  in  her  chair  with 
closed  eyes,  and  Anna  and  nurse  were  suffered  to 
depart. 

Eva  was  sitting  quietly  at  the  schoolroom  window 
with  her  sewing,  when  the  pair  entered  the  room. 

Her  first  glance  at  her  pupil  shocked  and  almost 
frightened  her.    Anna's  dress  was  in  the  wildest 
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disorder;  her  hair  was  tangled,  her  face  inflamed 
with  passion.  Altogether,  she  looked  more  like  a 
little  savage  than  a  child  belonging  to  a  noble 
English  family,  and  her  governess  tnrned  pale  with 
dismay.  Nurse,  too,  was  quite  unlike  her  placid 
self;  her  cap  was  awry,  her  collar  rumpled,  and  her 
apron  hanging  behind. 

"  Ah,  well  you  may  look  scared  at  us,  Miss  Gower," 
panted  the  exhausted  woman.  "I  couldn't  live 
through  such  a  scene  again — ^indeed  I  couldn't." 

"What  has  Anna  been  doing?"  inquired  Eva 
anxiously. 

"  I  don't  rightly  know  how  it  all  began,"  nurse 
answered.  "But  my  lady  was  provoked  to  that 
extent  that  she  sent  for  me  to  whip  Miss  Anna  in 
her  presence.  And  instead  of  submitting  quietly, 
missy  flew  about  like  a  mad  thing,  and  upset  my 
lady's  table,  bottles  and  jelly  and  all.  I  can't  tell 
how  things  will  end.  Miss  Gower,  if  her  temper  is 
going  on  fropi  bad  to  worse." 

Eva  looked  sorrowfully  at  the  frowning  child, 
who  met  her  glance  defiantly.  There  was  no  sign 
of  softening  in  that  angry,  dark  face. 

It  was  already  past  the  usual  hour  for  the  school- 
room tea.  There  was  no  hour  in  the  day  that  Anna 
liked  better  than  tea-time ;  it  was  the  meal  they 
always  lingered  over  and  enjoyed  in  a  homely  fashion. 
Somehow  it  had  been  their  time  for  laughter  and 
mirth,  when  the  day's  work  was  nearly  done,  and 
they  felt  themselves  free  from  its  cares.  But  on  this 
disastrous  evening  of  which  I  write  there  were  no 
smiles  at  the  tea-table ;  the  pupil  was  wrathful  and 
gloomy,  and  the  govemeas  silent  and  sad. 

When  the  tray  was  removed  Eva  quietly  reminded 
the  child  of  the  lessons  that  must  be  got  ready  for 
the  morrow.  She  saw  that  Anna  was  in  no  mood  to 
bear  questioning,  and  made  up  her  mind  to  say 
nothing  about  her  conduct  till  she  was  in  a  calmer 
frame.  For  a  few  minutes  the  little  girl  studied  in 
silence,  then  pushed  the  books  away,  and  said 
sullenly : 

**  I  can't  learn  anything  to-night." 

Not  another  word  was  spoken  on  either  side.  Eva 
sat  reading  until  nurse  came  to  take  Anna  to  bed, 
and  then  her  pupil  departed  without  even  saying 
good-night. 

But  Burse  had  a  certain  arrow  in  her  quiver 
which  was  sure  to  smite  between  the  joints  of  the 
harness.  Like  a  wise  woman  she  did  not  let  it  fly 
till  Anna's  head  was  on  her  pillow. 

"  We  shan't  keep  Miss  Gower  here  much  longer," 
she  remarked  with  a  sigh,  as  she  folded  up  her 
young  lady's  clothes.  "My  lady  told  Burton  that 
she  was  sure  Miss  Gower  was  not  a  good  governess. 
'  It's  quite  evident,'  she  said,  *  that  she  can't  manage 
Miss  Anna  in  the  least,  and  we  shall  have  to  get 
somebody  who  will  be  more  severe.'  Poor  Wbs 
Gower;  it's  hard  that  she  should  be  turned  away, 
but  it  will  only  be  what  I've  been  expecting.  Good- 
night, Miss  Anna." 


CHAPTER  IV. — ^EVA  S  MUSINGS. 

Eva's  tears  fell  fast  when  she  was  alone  in  her 
room  that  night. 

Before  going  to  rest  she  had  received  a  message 
from  the  countess,  requesting  an  interview  with 
Miss  Gower  after  breakfast  next  morning. 


Poor  Eva  thought  that  she  knew  well  enough 
what  Lady  Westmoor  would  say.  It  must  of  course 
appear  as  if  she  had  taken  no  pains  with  her  pupil, 
but  had  looked  on  idly  while  Anna's  evil  passions 
had  their  way.  It  would  be  difficult  to  make  the 
countess  believe  that  she  had  really  tried  her  utmost 
to  correct  the  child's  faults;  it  always  is  difficult 
to  make  people  believe  that  we  have  done  our  best. 
This  is  a  life  of  mighty  efforts  and  small  results ;  of 
great  hope  and  little  fulfilment.  And  sometimes 
the  most  earnest  toilers  are  those  who  seem  to  have 
achieved  the  least,  and  get  scanty  credit  for  their 
labour. 

The  false  workers — those  who  are  not  really  in 
earnest — will  take  care  to  undertake  some  easy  task 
in  which  they  are  certain  to  succeed.  And  there 
are  even  some  who  have  the  art  of  making  their 
own  failure  look  like  a  success,  and  their  neigh- 
bour's success  like  a  failure.  But  of  these  wiles 
Eva  Gower  knew  nothing. 

She  was  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  genuine 
workers  that  could  be  found  in  the  Master's  field. 
It  looked  like  a  very  commonplace  labour  that  i^he 
had  undertaken ;  but  in  reality  there  were  few  tasks 
harder  or  more  important  than  hers.  It  is  true 
that  a  certain  number  of  pounds  was  supposed  to 
requite  her  for  her  service ;  but  could  such  service 
ever  be  paid  for  in  earthly  gold?  The  gold  would 
perish,  but  the  fruits  of  the  work  would  endure  for 
ever  and  ever. 

As  she  sat  and  wept  in  her  lonely  room,  poor  Eva 
was  almost  disposed  to  regard  herself  as  guilty. 
What  right  had  she  to  take  Lady  Westmoor's  money 
if  she  proved  herself  unable  to  manage  her  pupil  ? 

Of  what  use  was  Anna's  passionate  love  to  her, 
if  she  could  not  influence  the  child  for  good  ?  Eva 
began  to  wonder  if  Brook  Street  were  really  the 
right  place  for  her.  She  remembered  Douglas  Kerr's 
parting  injunction,  and  was  thankful  to  feel  that  if 
any  discomfort  arose  she  could  find  a  temporary 
home  at  Mr.  Penton's  little  parsonage  in  Canonbury. 

Mr.  Penton  had  once  been  curate  of  that  country 
parish  in  which  her  early  days  had  passed,  and  he 
and  his  good  wife  had  ever  been  her  warmest  friends. 
But  they  were  not  rich  people,  and  there  were  httle 
children  growing  up  around  them ;  the  nest  was 
full,  and  Eva  could  not  long  trespass  upon  their 
hospitality.  And  it  might  be  a  long,  long  time 
before  Douglas  Eerr  could  make  ready  that  home 
which  he  wearied  for,  and  which  Eva,  too,  was 
secretly  beginning  to  think  of  as  an  earthly  paradise. 

Douglas  Kerr  had  begun  life  as  a  smart  young 
officer  vrith  great  expectations,  and  a  large  capacity 
for  enjoying  himself  to  the  uttermost.  His  father, 
Major  Kerr,  had  died  early,  leaving  his  widow  with 
no  means  beyond  her  pension.  But  Mrs.  Kerr  had 
an  elder  brother  who  was  rich  enough  to  provide 
for  herself  and  her  boy,  and  very  soon  after  her 
husband's  death.  General  Growther's  house  became 
her  home.  She  was  a  beautiful  woman,  self-willed, 
worldly,  and  extravagant  to  the  last  degree,  and  she 
spent  the  general's  money  freely,  and  filled  his  house 
with  gay  guests. 

General  Crowther  had  no  other  relatives  to  make 
any  claim  upon  him.  He  was  a  bachelor,  too,  and 
had  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  exactions  of 
servants  before  his  sister  came  to  tyrannise  over 
him  in  her  pleasant,  gay  fashion.  Young  Douglas 
soon  became  a  favourite  with  him;  he  was  well 
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pleased  with  the  lad's  good  looks  and  keen  wit,  and 
openly  declared  that  he  meant  to  make  him  his  heir. 
So  for  many  a  year  Donglas  Eerr's  life  flowed  on  in 
an  even  stream  of  pleasure — ^money  was  liberally 
supplied  to  him,  friends  crowded  round,  and  black 
care  kept  &r  away. 

And  then  at  last  there  came  to  him  a  real  heart- 
sorrow— a  sorrow  so  deep  that  it  spoiled  his  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  and  made  him  bitter  and  morbid. 
After  bitterness  came  recklessness — he  drank,  and 
gambled,  and  sinned  with  a  high  hand,  until  those 
snmmer  iriends  of  his  began  to  say  that  young  Kerr 
was  going  too  far,  and  rumours  of  his  doings  reached 
his  uncle's  ears.  If  the  truth  must  be  told  the 
general  had  been  gradually  growing  weary  both  of 
tiie  mother  and  son.  He  had  long  ago  found  out 
that  the  former  was  selfish  and  heartless,  and  the 
latter  had  thoroughly  disappointed  him.  Blind  to 
his  own  interests,  and  absorbed  in  his  own  feelings, 
Donglas  had  neglected  his  uncle,  and  had  failed  to 
pay  him  due  respect  and  attention. 

Quite  suddenly  the  general  announced  to  his 
sister  that  he  was  going  away  from  home  for  a  few 
days,  and  soon  after  his  departure  she  received  a 
letter  which  filled  her  with  rage  and  dismay. 
General  Crowther  had  gone  away  to  be  married, 
and  woidd  bring  his  bride  back  with  him.  Mrs. 
Kerr  knew  at  once  that  her  son's  prospects  and  her 
own  were  ruined  for  ever,  and  she  wrote  at  once  to 
prepare  Doiiglas  for  the  unlooked-for  change. 

But  the  worst  was  already  known  to  Douglas. 
He,  too,  had  received  a  letter  bitterly  reproaching 
him  for  his  wild  life,  and  plainly  stating  that  he 
would  never  get  another  shilling  of  his  uncle's 
money.  The  supplies  were  stopped;  attempts  at 
reconciliation  were  useless,  and  the  young  man  was 
left  to  battle  with  the  difficulties  of  his  position  as 
best  he  could. 

Then  it  was  that  his  natural  good  sense  began  to 
assert  itself,  and  he  resolutely  faced  his  fate.  The 
first  step  was  to  retire  from  the  service;  heavily 
encumbered  as  he  was  by  debts,  it  was  impossible 
to  remain  in  the  army — ^his  old  life  was  over  and 
done  with,  and  his  old  companions  saw  him  no 
more. 

It  was  at  the  time  when  his  earthly  prospects 
looked  darkest,  that  the  Sun  of  Bighteousness  arose 
for  Douglas  Kerr.  The  Divine  li^t  shone  in  upon 
his  soul,  showing  him  all  the  sin  of  his  wasted 
youth,  and  leading  him  to  repentance.  The  change 
in  him  was  not  of  that  superficial  kind  that  owes 
its  origin  to  altered  circumstances.  There  are  too 
many  who  think  that  because  they  are  in  the  way 
of  adversity,  they  must  needs  be  walking  with 
God,  and  mistake  depression  of  animal  spirits  for 
Christian  sobriety.  But  the  change  in  Douglas 
was  thorough  and  lasting.  It  was  the  change  from 
the  carnal  mind  to  the  spiritual — the  putting  off 
of  the  old  man  and  the  putting  on  of  the  new. 
And  he  could  no  more  have  gone  back  to  the  old 
course  of  sinful  pleasure,  than  the  reclaimed  prodigal 
could  have  left  the  feast  in  his  father's  house,  and 
returned  to  the  husks  in  the  far  country. 

At  length  the  kindness  of  one  of  his  father's  old 
fjiends  procured  him  a  situation.  It  was  a  humble 
post  enough,  only  a  clerkship  in  the  office  of  a 
Bristol  merchant,  and  a  salary  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds.  But  out  of  that  small  income 
Donglas  resolved  to  save  enough  to  pay  off  his 


creditors.  It  would  be  slow  work,  but  by  God's 
help  it  should  be  accomplished,  no  matter  what 
amount  of  personal  sacrifice  it  entailed. 

Then  there  began  for  him  a  quiet  life  of  daily 
denials  and  self-mortification.  He  had  by  no  means 
lost  his  old  love  of  luxury,  and  his  old  habits  of 
fastidious  refinement  clung  to  him  yet.  It  was  not 
pleasant  to  live  in  one  humble  room  in  a  cheap 
lodging-house,  eat  the  very  plainest  of  food,  and 
wear  shabby  clothes.  But  all  these  privations 
must  be  endured  if  the  debts  were  to  be  paid,  and 
Douglas  never  wavered  in  his  purposa  There  was 
no  quarter  to  which  he  could  look  for  aid.  His 
mother,  having  quarrelled  bitterly  with  her  new 
sister-in-law,  had  left  the  general's  house  and  gone 
to  live  on  the  Continent.  And  Douglas  felt  himself 
to  be  utterly  alone  in  the  world. 

But  his  steady  industry  and  attention  to  business 
did  not  escape  the  notice  of  his  employer. 

Mr.  Maple  was  a  man  who  had  had  to  fight 
against  many  difficulties  in  his  own  early  youth, 
and  he  still  sympathised  vritb  all  who  were  in  the 
thick  of  a  conflict.  He  watched  Douglas  with  a 
curiosity  that  soon  deepened  into  interest,  and  the 
interest  was  considerably  strengthened  when  he 
learnt  the  whole  story  of  his  clerk's  life.  Yet  he 
took  care  not  to  let  Douglas  know  that  he  was 
observed,  and  for  some  time  matters  seemed  to  go 
on  just  as  usual. 

**  ThiCt  quiet  fellow  Kerr  is  really  our  most  valu- 
able man,"  said  Mr.  Maple's  head  clerk  one  day. 
"  I  don't  know  what  we  shotdd  do  without  him." 
And  then  Douglas  found  his  salary  raised  from  a 
hundred  and  twenty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty. 

He  had  been  four  years  in  the  merchant's  office 
when  he  first  met  Eva  Gower,  and  the  result  of  that 
acquaintance  is  already  known  to  my  readers. 
From  Eva  he  had  concealed  nothing — all  the  errors 
of  the  past  and  the  hardships  of  the  present  were 
known  to  her — and  she  was  ready,  as  she  had  said, 
to  wait  and  trust. 

But  as  she  sat  weeping  in  her  room  in  Brook 
Street  she  could  not  help  wearying  for  that  lowly 
home  which  she  and  Douglas  Kerr  had  often  pic- 
tured. There  was  solid  ground  for  hope  in  the 
future.  Douglas  had  good  reason  to  believe  that 
his  salary  would  still  increase ;  but  meanwhile  both 
felt  that  there  was  great  need  of  patience. 

Nurse  Brown  had  said  that  she  had  never  before 
seen  her  lady  so  angry,  and  Eva  felt  convinced  that 
she  must  come  in  for  a  share  of  that  anger.  The 
countess  must  have  been  provoked  very  far  before 
she  adopted  such  extreme  measures  with  her  grand- 
daughter ;  but  then  Eva  knew  only  too  well  how 
intensely  provoking  Anna  could  be.  Moreover, 
Lady  Westmoor  was  an  old  woman,  and  had  spent 
a  long  life  in  managing  the  affairs  of  her  family. 
The  earl  and  his  household  always  acted  in  sub- 
mission to  her  decrees ;  with  Lady  Mary  the  mother's 
will  was  law.  To  have  met  with  one  stubborn  little 
spirit  that  she  could  neither  bend  nor  break,  was 
more  than  the  imperious  dowager  could  bear. 

In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  of  her  position,  Eva 
was  very  unwilling  to  give  up  her  situation.  It  was 
her  first  place  as  governess,  and  it  had  been  obtained 
through  the  influence  of  a  clerical  friend  of  Mr. 
Penton's.  To  resign  it  after  staying  only  a  month 
or  two  would  not  look  well,  and  to  be  dismissed 
would  look  still  worse.    Poor  Eva,  in  her  discomfort 
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and  loneliness,  Iiad  qnite  oonvinoed  herself  that 
Lady  Westmoor  contemplated  her  dismissal. 

But  praying  is  a  thousand  times  better  than  weep^ 
ing,  and  the  Bible  is  a  -wiser  counsellor  than  one's 
own  timid  heart.  When  she  had  comforted  herself 
with  some  of  Christ's  words,  and  had  knelt  to  ask 
for  strength  and  grace,  her  fears  began  to  subside. 

Meanwhile  the  countess,  lying  awake  in  her 
room,  had  plenty  of  leisure  for  cool  reflection.  On 
fairly  thinking  over  the  scene  that  had  taken  place, 
she  owned  to  herself  that  she  must  have  played 
rather  an  undignified  part.  About  Anna  she  was 
quite  hopeless ;  nothing,  she  was  persuaded,  could 
ever  make  the  child  docile  and  agreeable.  It  was 
useless  to  attempt  to  struggle  with  such  a  nature ; 
and  then,  too,  Lady  Westmoor  had  so  many  more 
important  things  to  think  about  that  it  was  hardly 
worth  while  to  waste  thought  and  trouble  on  an 
insignificant  little  girl.  She  never  had  felt,  and 
never  could  feel  that  Anna  was  as  much  her  own 
g]  andchild  as  the  earl's  children.  Lord  Westmoor's 
little  maidens  gave  promise  of  unquestionable  beauty, 
and  were  all  fair  and  amiable  like  their  mother,  the 
young  countess.  The  earl  had  married  the  lady 
selected  for  him  by  his  mother,  and  peace  and  hap- 
piness bad  been  the  result  of  the  union. 

She  was  sorry  that  she  had  requested  an  interview 
with  the  governess.  Mies  Gower  appeared  to  be  a 
quiet  young  person,  who  got  on  very  well  in  the 
household,  and  it  would  be  perhaps  ra^er  unreason- 
able to  lecture  her  on  Anna  s  behaviour.  Why  make 
another  scene  ?  The  dowager  felt  that  she  had  had 
enough  of  scenes. 

She  resolved  to  deal  mildly  with  the  governess, 
and  dismiss  the  matter  with  a  very  few  words.  And 
then,  with  a  sigh,  she  found  her  thoughts  straying 
back  to  her  old  perplexity  and  disappointment  about 
Lady  Mary.  She  was  growing  old,  and  Mary  was 
fast  losing  her  youth.  The  future  looked  sad  and 
unpromising,  and  the  anxieties  of  life  were  burdens 
that  seemed  almost  too  heavy  to  bear.  Ah !  if  she 
had  but  sought  consolation  where  the  poor  governess 
had  sought  it,  how  much  lighter  the  load  would 
have  been  I 

"  Thou  art  careful  and  troubled  about  many 
things;  but  one  thing  is  needful;"  those  Divine 
words  might  well  have  been  applied  to  Lady  West- 
moor. She  had  spent  her  life  in  a  diligent  sowing 
to  the  flesh,  and  she  was  reaping  the  fruits  of  her 
toil.  And  even  the  good  things  she  had  gained  were 
forgotten  in  lamenting  those  that  she  had  missed. 
There  is  no  gift  so  precious  as  that  which  is  denied 
to  us,  unless  we  learn  to  realise  that  it  is  a  loving 
Hand  which  keeps  it  back. 

If  she  could  but  have  ceased  that  •*  troubling  about 
many  things,"  there  would  have  been  leisure  to  think 
of  the  "  one  thing  needful."  But  she  was  not  dis- 
tinctly conscious  of  her  own  need.  She  thought  that 
if  this  and  that  earthly  hope  were  fulfilled,  she  should 
be  perfectly  satisfied ;  and  after  that  there  would  be 
nothing  else  to  do  but  fold  her  hands  and  turn  her 
thoughts  to  heaven.  Like  too  many  other  people, 
she  was  steadfastly  bent  on  first  settling  cOl  her 
worldly  afiairs  in  her  own  fashion,  and  then  seeking 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness. 


The  summer  night  <do0ed  over  the  house  in  Brook 
Street,  bat  it  did  not  bring  repose  to  all  the  dwellers 
there.  All  through  the  hours  of  darkness  Lady 
Westmoor  lay  listening  to  the  great  roar  of  sleepless 
London,  as  she  had  listened  to  it  through  many 
wakeful  nights.  To  that  house  she  had  oome  a  young 
bride,  admired  by  all,  and  envied  by  not  a  few. 
Through  its  doors  she  had  swept  in  her  rich  robes 
and  stat^y  plumes  to  Court ;  and  in  the  very  chamber 
where  she  lay,  her  elder  son  was  bom,  and  her  huB- 
band  had  died.  One  earl  had  drawn  his  first  breath, 
and  another  his  last  in  that  old  room.  It  was  a 
chamber  full  of  associations,  some  sorrowful  and 
others  glad.  And  well  would  it  have  been  for  Lady 
Westmoor  if  its  walls  had  been  oftener  hallowed  by 
the  breath  of  prayer. 

The  sun  had  been  up  three  or  four  hours  when 
she  sank  at  last  to  sleep.  %e  awoke,  feeling  still 
weary  and  languid,  and  took  the  break&st  that 
Burton  brought,  without  feeling  much  appetite. 

**  You  should  try  and  get  a  little  more  rest,  my 
lady,"  said  the  maid. 

At  that  moment  the  diamber-door  was  opened 
without  the  6eremony  of  knocking,  and  Anna  made 
her  appearance.  She  was  no  longer  the  wild,  untidy 
child  of  last  night ;  her  dress  was  in  perfect  order ; 
her  hair  as  smooth  as  it  could  ever  be  coaxed  to  be. 
Her  sallow  cheeks  were  a  little  flushed,  and  her  eyes 
very  bright. 

"Good- morning,  grandma,"  she  said,  coming 
straight  to  the  bed-side.  "  I  was  a  very  naughty  girl 
last  night,  and  I'm  sorry.  Charles  the  First  had  his 
head  cut  off  by  a  man  in  a  mask,  at  Whitehall." 

"I  suppose  you  ^vere  sent  by  your  governess/' 
remarked  the  countess,  eyeing  her  with  some 
curiosity. 

"No,  grandma;  she  doesn't  know  that  I  have 
come  to  you.  And  sho  could  not  help  my  beini; 
naughty  yesterday.  Please,  please  don't  s^id  her 
away." 

"What  makes  you  suppose  that  I  mean  to  semi 
her  away  ?  "  demanded  Lady  Westmoor. 

"Nurse  told  me  that  she  thought  you  would. 
Please  don't,  grandma.  Indeed  I  am  getting  on 
very  well,  and  I  do  know  heaps  of  English  history. 
I  can  tell  you  some  more  about  Charles  the  First 
He  was  a  nice  kind  of  man,  but  not  quite  fit  to  be  a 
king.  And  the  last  thing  he  said  was  ^  Kemember' ; 
but  nobody  seems  to  know  what  he  meant  by  it." 

Lady  Westmoor  could  not  help  being  amused. 
Anna's  manner  was  at  once  so  earnest  and  so  quaint 
that  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  her  sincerity. 

"I  never  seriously  intended  to  dismiss  Miss 
Grower,"  she  said.  "You  were  certainly  very 
naughty;  but  as  you  seem  really  sorry,  I  forgive 
you.     My  head  aches,  so  I  must  send  you  away  now." 

"Thank  you,  grandma,"  responded  Anna,  with 
much  politeness;  and  in  another  minute  she  wfuj 
gone. 

A  little  later  Eva  received  a  kind  message  from 
the  countess  to  the  effect  that  she  really  was  not 
well  enough  to  see  her  that  day.  Burton  did  not 
fail  to  inform  tho  governess  that  Miss  Anna  had 
apologised  very  prettily,  and  my  lady  was  quite 
satisfied. 
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IX. — SAK   FRANCI800. 


TWO  days  more  of  fearful  jolting  over  a  track  full 
of  bould^v  and  of  dust  in  a  sta^e  which  might 

appr(4>riatelj  be  labelled,  like  the  doctor's  botdes, 

"WTifen  taken,  well  shaken,"  brought  us  to  railways 
and  civilisation    again;  and,    oh,  how  sweet   and 

iDTigorating  was  the  smell  of  ihe  sea  and  the  beeese 
of  the  ocean  once  again  after  three  thousand  miles 
of  land  and  drought !  The  cars  stopped  at  a  number 
of  stations  bearing  the  names  of  towns  not  yet  in 
exisktence,  the  platform  being  the  only  sign  of  human 
habitation  within  the  horizon  of  our  view.  Thus 
ic  is  that  the  country  is  opened,  up.  And  a  rich« 
prodactive  country  it  is.  Some  of  the  stations  were 
adorned  with  sheayes  and  ears  of  Indian  corn  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high.  Bunches  of  grapes 
were  brought  when  we  stopped  at  any  town  or 
Tillage,  large  and  sweet,  and  ofiered  at  five  cents 
the  pound.  The  mountains  rising  from  the  sea  had 
a  new  and  special  grace  of  outline  and  of  sweep. 
Cliinamen  here  and  there  wei^e  at  work  as  navvies, 
and  looked  active,  wiry  and  industrious.  Passing 
along  the  bay  to  Martinez  and  Oakland,  we  cross  by 
steam  ferry  to  our  hotel  in  the  heart  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  climate  is  delightful,  and  as  to  order 
and  security,  you  are  as  safe  walking  in  the  streets 
of  '  Frisco,'  as  they  call  it,  as  in  Cheapside.  The 
Palace  Hotel  looks  like  an  immense  factory,  with 
engines  and  chimney  to  work  the  elevator.  A  de- 
lightful morning  drive  through  the  park  to  01  iff 
Buck,  five  miles  distant,  brings  you  to  the  Golden 
Gate  and  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  before  you  as  you 
sit  at  breakfast  you  see  hundreds  of  sea-lions, 
barking  like  a  pack  of  hounds,  gambolling  in  the 
water  or  basking  in  the  sun  upon  the  rocks  a 
hnndred  yards  from  land.  It  is  a  sort  of  natural 
menagerie  preserved  intact  by  the  Government, 
where  you  may  learn  at  leisure  the  singular  habits 
o[  these  sagacious  and  affectionate  creatures.  Beyond 
stretches  the  wide  Pacific. 

Invited  by  an  eminent  lawyer,  Mr.  Cohen,  I  spent 
the  Sunday  at  Alameda,  near  Oakland,  a  lovely 
spot  embowered  in  old  evergreen  oaks,  geraniums, 
iiachsias,  heliotropes,  five  feet  high  and  full  of 
flower,  orange  trees  laden  with  fruit,  and  a  huge 
apple  orchard  now  in  its  glory.  At  the  Presbyterian 
church  close  by  I  heard  a  good  sermon  from  Mr.  Tabor, 
the  minister,  on  the  state  of  the  blessed  dead,  from 
Luke  xxiii.  43.  All  was  as  settled  and  orderly  as  if 
we  were  on  the  outskirts  of  London.  The  servants  of 
the  house  were  all  Chinamen,  They  had  been  left 
in  charge  while  the  family  was  away  four  months 
in  Enrope  that  year,  and  upon  their  return  all  was 
perfectly  right  and  secure.  So  much  for  the  honesty 
of  the  Chinese.  The  respectable  inhabitants  speak 
well  of  them ;  indeed,  they  say,  '*  We  could  not  live 
here  without  them.  Labour  is  so  scarce  and  high, 
that  we  should  be  without  domestic  servants  save 
for  the  Chinese."  The  hatred  and  opposition  spring 
^lely  from  the  labouring  class,  Irish  and  Yankee, 
who  wish  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  wages  and  to  pre- 


serve a  monopoly  of  it.  Political  agitators  pander 
to  these  prejudices,  and  the  Chinese  are  severely 
persecuted.  They  live  in  a  quarter  of  their  own  in 
the  heart  of  the  city  where,  conservatives  as  they 
are,  they  keep  up  their  native  modes  of  life  and  the 
squalid  habits  of  home.  Strangers  in  a  strange 
land,  their  one  idea  is  to  get  money  enough  to  return 
and  live  and  die  in  China.  I  everywhere  heard  an 
excellent  character  of  them  as  domestic  servantjs ; 
but  they  must  be  alone ;  other  servants  will  not 
work  with  them.  They  have  their  josses  (temples) 
and  their  shrines,  their  theatres  and  their  opium 
dens,  in  the  heart  of  San  Francisco  ;  and  a  Christian 
mission  is  carried  on  among  them  as  purely  Chinese 
as  that  in  Pekin. 

There  was  now  gathering  in  San  Francisco,  the 
great  port  for  the  Pacific  voyage,  a  large  number  of 
missionaries  belonging  to  various  churches,  but 
chiefly  of  the  American  Board,  about  to  embark 
together  for  the  voyage  across  the  ocean  to  the 
mission  fields  of  Japan  and  China.  They  were  to 
be  our  fellow-passengers  on  board  the  ''City  of 
Peking,"  and  on  the  evening  before  the  day  of  sail- 
ing a  most  interesting  farewell  service  wa«  held  in 
Calvary  Church,  at  which  each  missionary  in  turn 
gave  his  experience  and  his  hopes,  some  returning 
to  former  spheres  of  labour,  some  going  out  for  the 
first  time ;  and  each  in  turn  was  commended  In 
prayer  to  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep.  The 
well-known  Dr.  verbeck,  missionary  from  Japan,  waa 
present,  and  when  questioned  as  to  the  religious 
opinions  and  theories  of  the  JapaneBe»  he  replied  :  "  I 
have  always  made  it  my  study  to  prove  that  two 
and  two  make  four  to  these  people,  and  have  not 
given  any  time  to  examine  why  they  thought  that 
two  and  two  made  aeven."  Here  was  the  true  mis- 
sionary spirit,  believing  with  unwavering  certitude 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  J^us,  and  ceasing  not  to  preach 
and  to  teach  Jesus  Christ.  For  information  on  the 
other  topic  of  inquiry  he  referred  us  to  the  work  of 
Mr.  W.  k  Qriffis,  "  The  Mikado's  Empire." 


X. — THE  PACIMC  OCfiAK. 

Having  received  the  telegram  "All  well'*  from  home, 
we  secured  our  berths  on  ^rd  the  "  City  of  Peking," 
the  largest  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Packet  Company's 
ships,  and  found  ourselves  on  deck  at  noon  of  the  Ist 
of  October,  in  company  with  the  missionaries  and 
their  families.  A  dense  crowd  of  Chinamen,  steerage 
passengers,  were  pouring  into  the  hold  of  the  big 
ship  at  the  bow.  Near  the  stem,  on  shore,  opposite 
the  quarter-deck,  was  a  large  gathering  of  Christian 
friends  from  the  various  churches,  come  to  bid  the 
missionaries  farewell.  They  did  not  come  empty- 
handed.  Baskets  of  apples  and  boxes  of  grapes  were 
handed  on  board  in  numbers,  a  goodly  supply  for 
the  voyage  of  6,000  miles ;  and  warm  were  the  fare- 
well embraces  of  kindred  and  friends.     As  the  ship 
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was  starting  several  hymns  were  sung:  **A11  hail 
the  power  of  Jesus'  name,"  '*  Shall  we  meet  beyond 
the  river?"  and  last,  "Praise  God,  from  whom  all 
blessings  flow,"  those  on  board  blending  their  voices 
with  those  ashore  as  the  great  ship  moved  slowly  off. 
Soon  we  were  steaming  out  of  the  beautiful  harbour 
through  the  Golden  Gates,  so  oalled  either  because 
they  led  the  way  to  the  gold  country,  or  l^ecause  of 
the  gold  that  passed  through  them,  or  because  of  the 
colour  of  the  water  here  yellow  with  sand,  or  most 
probably  on  account  of  the  colour  [of  the  mountains 
tinged  with  gold  in  the  sunshine.  No  sooner  were 
we  outside  than  the  ocean  gave  us  a  very  rough 
welcome,  its  waves  rising  high  and  sending  most  of 
the  passengers  to  their  berths.  It  was  the  end  of 
a  storm,  and  in  four-and-twenty  hours  we  were  in 
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smooth  water  again,  on  the  great  ocean  sweep,  with 
a  favourable  breeze.  The  rest  and  refreshment  of 
the  sea  were  most  grateful  after  the  busy  weeks  of 
land-travel  and  of  sight-seeing ;  and  the  company  on 
board  was  most  genial  and  agreeable.  I  shared  my 
stateroom  with  the  Bev.  Mr.  Wilson,  Presbyterian 
missionary  to  Siam,  where  he  had  laboured  twenty 
years,  and  was  now  returning  to  his  work,  with 
three  young  ladies,  who  were  to  be  teachers  in 
mission  schools.  Dr.  Gordon,  medical  missionary  to 
Japan,  was  also  on  board,  with  wife  and  children, 
rhe  Bev.  Mr.  Duffis,  with  his  wife  and  Miss  Bicketts 


of  the  English  Presbyterian  mission,  on  their  way 
to  Swatow ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hale  and  two  children, 
bound  for  Osaka,  under  the  American  Board ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harris  and  child,  of  the  American  Epis- 
copal Methodist  Church;  Messrs.  Bates  and  Sayen, 
of  the  Episcopal  American  Mission,  with  their  wives ; 
Dr.  Berry,  with  wife  and  four  children,  for  Japan  ; 
Messrs.  Davis  and  Petty,  with  their  wives,  of  the 
American  Board,  also  for  Japan.  The  captain  kindly 
gave  us  the  use  of  the  saloon  everyday  after  tiffin  or 
lunch,  from  2.30  to  3.30  for  a  Bible-reading.  I  was 
asked  to  conduct  it,  and  each  missionary  in  turn 
brought  a  subject  forward,  giving  notice  of  it  the 
day  before,  that  each  might  study  his  Bible  and 
bring  forward  appropriate  texts.  These  meetings 
were  very  instructive  and  interesting.  We  were 
twenty  days  on  our  voyage,  three  of  which 
were  Sundays,  when,  having  service,  we 
did  not  hold  our  class,  and  the  number  of 
our  Bible  meetings  amounted  to  fifteen; 
all  well  attended^  showing  how  good  the 
weather  must  have  been.  Among  the  snh- 
jects  considered  were  ** Eternal  Life,"  "the 
Final  Judgment  of  Believers,"  "  the  Second 
Advent,  its  Bearing  upon  Missions,"  "the 
Lord's  Prayer,"  "  the  Week  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion," "  the  Sabbath,"  "  the  Promises  of 
Scripture  about  Missions,"  "the  53rd  of 
Isaiah."  On  the  first  Sunday  at  sea  I 
conducted  the  services,  and  preached  (from 
Isa.  lii.  7)  words  of  encouragement  to  the 
missionaries,  the  length  of  the  disoonrse 
being  about  thirty-five  minutes,  or,  as  the 
captain  put  it,  about  six  miles.  The 
services  on  the  second  Sunday  were  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Bates,  the  Episcopalian  mis- 
sionary to  Shanghai,  and  those  on  the  third 
Sunday  by  Mr.  Wilson,  Presbyterian  mis- 
sionary to  Siam.  Thus  we  had  a  kind  of 
Evangelical  Alliance  on  board,  and  all 
went  as  smoothly  as  the  Pacific  itself, 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  voyage 
pleasantly  true  to  its  name. 

We  neither  met  nor  overtook  a  single 
ship  of  any  kind,  throughout  our  course  of 
five  thousand  miles.  ^1  alone  the  giant 
vessel  persistently  worked  her  way  through 
the  pa^ess  ocean.  Our  isolation  was  com- 
plete, and  the  loneliness  as  one  looked  out 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters  was  oppressiya 
The  lines  in  Tennyson's  "Enoch  Arden," 
appropriately  described  the  daily  pheno- 
mena of  sunrise,  noon  and  sunset : 

"  The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  east ; 
The  blaze  upon  our  vessel  OTerhead; 
The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  west: 
Then  the  great  stars  that  globed  themselves  io 
heaven, 
The  hollower-bellowing  ocean,  and  again 
The  scarlet  shafts  of  sunrise— but  no  sail.*' 

The  nights  gave  ample  opportunity  to  study  the 
stars,  and  never  before  did  we  feelso  forcibly  the  truth 
of  the  grand  old  psalm,  "  The  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God ;  and  the  firmament  sheweth  His  handy- 
work.  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto 
night  sheweth  knowledge."  There  were  several 
good  pianists  and  singers  among  the  ladies  on 
^^>oard — for  the  Americans  are  wise  and  shrewd  in 
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geleoting  as  miflsion  teachers  those  only  who  are 
fipedallj  gifted  and  folly  famished  in  these 
anzilianes  of  mission  work — and  some  of  onr 
evenings  were  pleasantly  varied  by  mnsio  and 
ain^ng.  On  one  calm  night,  indeed,  we  had  a 
r^lar  concert  held  in  the  Social  Hall,  a  deck 
saloon  with  piano  and  books,  used  as  a  sort  of 
imrseiy  for  the  children  during  the  day.  Here, 
with  sdl  the  passengers  and  several  of  the  officers 
as  andience,  we  had  a  succession  of  solos,  duets 
and  choruses,  the  performers  evincing  considerable 
talent,  and  the  entertainment  fitly  ending  with 
Sankey's  well-known  song  and  chorus  **  Sowing 
the  Seed."  Upon  another  calm  evening,  a  selec- 
tion of  readings  and  recitations  was  given  by  the 
passengers.  What  with  books  of  all  sorts  upon 
Japan,  and  with  the  expeiience  and  advice  of 
Dr.  Gordon,  Dr.  Berry,  and  others  who  had  already 
spent  years   in    the  country,    we   had  ample  op- 


from  the  first  to  the  seventh,  or  from  the  seventh  to 
the  first ;  but  God's  law  holds  on  its  way  wherever 
we  go,  and  the  Sabbath  which  He  made  for  man  is 
still  one-seventh  portion  of  our  time,  to  be  kept  holy 
to  Himself. 

The  captain  of  the  great  ship,  and  the  chief 
engineer,  bore  testimony  to  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  Chinese  sailors  and  firemen.  "  I  would  rather," 
said  each  of  them,  *'  have  these  Chinamen  to  work 
under  me  than  as  many  Americans.  They  are  always 
sober,  they  are  docile,  they  are  diligent,  and  they 
are  kind  to  one  another."  We  had  six  hundred 
Chinamen  on  board  as  steerage  passengers.  The 
opium-smokers  were  allowed  a  den  of  their  own, 
and  there  was  a  Buddhist  shrine  or  joss-house 
below.  Though  we  had  three  Chinese  mission- 
aries on  board  who  had  already  been  in  ihe  service, 
not  one  of  these  could  converse  with  any  of  the  six 
hundred  Chinamen,  nor  could  any  one  of  them  under- 
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portunity  to  map  out  our  plans  of  travel  in 
that  interesting  country,  for  which  our  ship  was 
bound. 

On  Sunday  the  12th  of  October,  we  crossed  the 
180th  meridian,  and  according  to  the  law  of  time-reck- 
oning at  sea,  we  dropped  a  day,  and  that  day,  Sunday. 
At  noon  on  Sunday  we  were  twelve  hours  behind 
Greenwich,  and  calling  it  at  once  Monday,  we  were 
twelve  hours  before  Greenwich.  But  the  cabin 
passengers  did  not  like  to  lose  the  Sabbath,  nor, 
indeed,  did  the  Chinese  sailors  and  firemen,  for  they 
usually  have  a  holiday  on  Sundays,  save  from 
necessary  work.  So  it  was  agreed  that  we  should 
spend  the  day  as  the  Sabbath,  calling  the  next  day 
Tuesday.  What  a  fatal  blow  does  this  dropping  of  a 
day  give  to  the  notions  of  Seventh-day  Christians. 
If  before  the  meridian,  we  had  been  keeping  the  first 
day  of  the  week  as  the  Sabbath,  henceforward  on 
our  journey  we  were  keeping  the  seventh  day.  As 
you  travel  round  the  world,  the  day  must  change 


stand  the  other  two.  This  gave  me  an  insight  into 
the  languages  of  China,  which,  though  the  written 
character  is  one,  vary  as  widely  as  do  the  languages 
of  Europe.  One  night  when  it  blew  a  moderate 
gale  the  Chinese  were  throwing  their  prayers  on 
slips  of  paper  overboard.  Perhaps  the  Great  Father 
of  all  whom  they  ignorantly  worshipped  heard  their 
prayers  as  well  as  ours.  It  was  the  custom  in 
Boston  for  captains  about  to  sail  to  ask  the  pr^ers 
of  the  congregation  for  a  favourable  wind.  Once 
the  minister  received  two  such  requests  in  behalf  of 
ships  sailing  in  opposite  directions.  But  he  was 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  on  the  Sunday  morning 
naming  the  vessels  he  prayed,  ''  O  Lord,  send  them 
a  good  slant"  A  slant  from  the  south-west  was 
the  wind  we  most  encountered,  but  the  good  ship 
made  her  ten  knots  an  hour  all  the  way  across,  and 
we  thankfully  acknowledged  the  good  providence  of 
God, ''  who  gathereth  the  winds  in  His  fists,"  as  the 
source  of  our  prosperous  voyage. 
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THE  oentury  has  &r  advanoed  fidnce  the  poet 
Campbell  uttered  his  warning  note  about  the 
diaenohantmentB  of  soience.  The  ^cold  material 
laws  "  of  which  he  wrote  have  since  been  relentlessly 
applied;  but  still  imagination  sees  her  "lovely 
visions,"  and  still  fail^  lives  and  sings  amidst 
spiritual  realities  transcendently  more  fair.  Among 
the  Christian  poets  of  to-day  a  foremost  place  belongs 
to  Jean  Ingelow,  and  that  by  virtue  of  her  genius 
rather  than  by  the  number  of  her  contributions  to 
sacred  song.  Others  have  enriched  the  hymnal  of 
the  church  as  she  has  not,  or  done  more  to  interpret 
the  deeper  needs  of  the  soul ;  but  the  Christian 
spirit  has  nowhere  found  worthier  embodiment  than 
in  her  pages.  Her  poems  are  largely  occupied  with 
secular  themes,  yet  in  manv  of  them  she  gives 
distinct  expression  to  the  highest  truths,  and  in 
some  she  presents  the  questions  of  our  time  in 
now  lights  of  faith.  Amongst  feminine  writers  she 
succeeds  to  the  place  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning, 
whose  peculiar  intensity  of  power  must  always 
remain  an  exclusive  prerogative,  but  whom  she  re- 
sembles in  light  imaginative  touch,  and  in  wealth 
of  natural  imagery.  Both  are  far  removed  from 
Felicia  Hemans,  whose  more  tranquil  beauty  had 
once  so  wide  a  charm.  The  first  series  of  Jean 
Ingelow's  poems  soon  found  its  way  into  public 
favour;  the  second,  though  revealing  higher  qualities, 
appears  not  to  have  reached  an  equal  circulation. 
The  appearance  of  a  new  edition,  including  both 
series,  with  some  additions,  affords  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  calling  attention  to  some  few  features 
which  may  not  be  familiar  to  all  our  readers.* 

Miss  Ingelow — who  by  the  way  is  a  native  of 
Ipswich — has  in  various  passages  enabled  us  to  un- 
derstand her  own  conception  of  the  poet's  functions 
and  privilege.  Quaintly  does  she  do  this,  but  with 
an  airy  grace,  in  the  poem  entitled  '^  Gladys  and  her 
Island,"  in  which  she  discourses  on  '*tiie  advan- 
tages of  the  poetical  temperament."  Gladys  is  the 
homeless  little  governess,  who  has  very  right  and 
serious  thoughts  when  she  is  teaching  the  sums  on 
rainy  days,  and  listening  to  the  practising  at  the 
piano,  but  soon  forgets  herself  when  she  is  allowed 
out-of-doors,  and  sees  the  beautiful  woiid.  She  is 
"set  apart  from  kin,"  has  no  home,  no  equal,  no 
little  plot  of  earthly  good  which  she  can  call  her 
own;  but  only  this  one  compensation,  finely 
suggested : 

^in  bereavement  of  the  past, 
O  yet  to  tasto  the  whole,--to  understand 
The  grandenr  of  the  story,  not  to  feel 
Satiate  with  good  possessed,  but  evermoro 
A  healthfnl  hunger  for  the  great  idea. 
The  beauty  and  the  blessedness  of  life.'' 

*  Poems  by  Jean  Ingelow.    Longmans. 


There  is  pathos  in  the  contrast  between  the  homely 
actualities  of  Gladys'  life  and  the  fair  visions  of 
her  fancy ;  but  it  would  carry  us  out  of  our  path  to 
follow  her  in  her  holiday  wanderings. 

**  Hence  toe  may  leam^  if  we  be  so  inclined. 
That  life  goes  best  with  those  who  take  it  best; 
That  wit  can  spin  from  work  a  golden  robe 
To  queen  it  in ;  that  who  can  paint  at  will 
A  private  picture-gallery,  should  not  cry 
For  shillings  that  will  let  him  in  to  look 
At  some  by  others  painted." 

Thus  Miss  Ingelow  discourses  of  the  "  pleasures 
of  imagination,"  in  strains  very  different  to  those 
employed  by  the  classical  Akenside.  Eecoiiutin;,' 
the  poet's  possessions,  she  holds  that  he  should  be- 
of  all  men  most  content ;  and  in  the  same  lightsomt* 
healthful  verse  she  adds : 

"Henoe  we  may  learn 
That  though  it  be  a  grand  and  comely  thing 
To  be  unhappy— (and  we  think  it  v. 
Because  so  many  graad  and  clev«r  folk 
Have  found  out  nasoDS  for  unfaappiueiia. 
And  talked  aboat  Wfeoomfortable  things — 
Low  motives,  bores,  and  shams,  and  hoUowness, 
The  hoilowness  o'  the  worid,  till  wo  at  last 
Have  scarcely  dared  to  jump  or  stamp,  for  fear, 
Being  so^hoUow,  it  should  break  some  day. 
And  let  us  in)— yet  since  we  are  not  grand, 
O,  not  at  all,  and  as  for  cleverness, 
That  may  be  or  may  not  be — ^it  is  well 
For  us  to  be  OS  happy  as  we  can." 

The  same  subject  is  approached  from  another 
side  in  a  more  elaborate  poem  entitled  '*  The  Star's 
Monument,"  which  is  represented  as  "the  cou- 
cluding  part  of  a  discourse  on  Fame."  It  relates 
the  story  of  a  poet  who  went  forth,  conscious  of  bis 
powers,  with  the  hope  that  he  might 

«( charm  some  grovellers  to  uplift  their  eyes, 
And  suddenly  wax  conscious  of  the  skies,** 

and  who  came  to  a  city,  where  he  found  a  crowd  in 
the  streets  searching  the  midnight  for  a  missing  star, 
and  finally  giving  up  their  search  with  a  reflection 
that  other  stars  even  brighter  were  still  shining.  He 
takes  counsel  with  the  old  astronomer  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  strange  phenomenon  of  its  disappearance, 

•<*Gonel'  said  the  Poet,  *and  about  to  be 
Forgotten:  O,  how  sad  a  faie  is  hen  I' 

*How  is  it  sad,  my  son?'  all  reverently 
The  old  man  answered;  'though  she  ministen 

No  longer  with  her  lamp  to  mo  and  thee, 
She  has  fulfilled  her  mission.    God  transfers 

Or  dims  her  rays;  yet  was  she  blest  as  bright, 

For  all  her  life  was  Si)cut  in  giving  light."* 
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This  leflBcm  taken  to  heart,  after  some  qnegtioning, 
the  poet  raues  a  monument  to  the  fitar,  under  a 
leafy  tree  and  by  the  singing  riynlet,  a  pure  white 
stone,  on  which  in  golden  letters,  he  inscribes  the 
words,  "  While  she  lived  she  shone."  Then  he  goes 
on  hifl  way  to  fal£l  his  own  mission.  And  very 
finely,  in  varied  aspects,  does  Miss  Ingelow  present 
the  poet's  true  vocation,  and  the  vocation,  indeed, 
of  all  who  are  teachers  of  men ;  we  can  quote  but 
a  single  verse : 

**He  worked,  and  bravely  he  fulfilled  hifl  trust,— 
So  long  he  wandered  Bowing  worthy  seed. 

Watering  of  wayside  buds  that  were  adust, 
And  touching  for  the  common  ear  hia  reed; 

So  long  to  wear  away  the  cankering  rust 
That  dulls  the  gold  of  life — so  long  to  plead 

With  Bweeeteet  musio  for  all  bouIs  oppressed. 

That  he  was  old  ere  he  had  thought  of  rest.* 

At  last  he  retoms  to  the  city,  and  finds  still 
standing  the  Star's  Monument,  but  questioning  the 
paaseiB-by  he  hears  new  legends  attached  to  it : 
one  tells  a  pretty  story  that  connects  it  witii  a  lily ; 
another  alleges  that  the  incident  of  the  Star  is  a 
superstition,  and  that  ihe  stone  was  erected  to  the 
memory  of  a  beautiful  maiden.  And  this  is  aU  the 
immortality  the  monument  has  been  able  to  confer ; 
well  does  the  poet  conclude : 

''Work  is  heaven's  hest;  its  lune  is  suhluiiar: 
The  fuDe  thoa  dost  not  need — the  work  is  done. 
*  *  *  * 

Might  it  be  true  of  me,  though  none  thereon 
Should  muse  regretM—* While  he  tived  he  shonel'" 

In  this  happy  healthful  spirit  Miss  Ingelow  writes, 
bnt  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  she  is  unconscious 
of  the  darker  possibilities  which  attach  to  the 
imagination,  or  that  her  poetry  is  all  sunshine  and 
self-forgetfulness.  The  firat  poem  in  these  volumes, 
"  Divided,"  is  symbolical  of  much  that  follows.  It 
is  bright  with  the  beautiful  images  of  nature,  and 
musical  with  its  sweetest  sounds;  every  verse  has 
some  dainty  touch  or  simple  suggestion,  such  as 
sets  the  soul  in  tune  with  God's  fair  world;  but 
these  things  only  make  more  plaintive  the  swell  of 
the  poem,  which  deepens  like  the  little  beck  that 
parts  the  friends,  till  it  breaks  in  passionate  anguish. 
The  shadows  in  her  writings  are  broken  with  the 
snnshine  of  a  hopeful  spirit ;  but  the  sense  of  in- 
sufficiency and  disappointment,  a  sympathy  with 
hnman  sorrows  and  wrongs,  is  vivid  here  as  in 
every  true  presentment  of  life.  So  also  the  faith 
that  takes  hold  of  the  eternal  verities  is  not  the  less 
conscious  of  the  near  presence  of  doubt  and  unbelief. 
The  disquieting  questions  of  our  day  are  reflected 
in  many  of  her  pages.  The  manner  in  which  she 
expressed  herself  as  to  eome  of  the  earlier  aspects 
of  the  controversy  with  so-called  science,  cannot 
have  been  forgotten. 

**  The  garden,  O  the  garden,  must  it  go, 

Souzoe  of  our  hope  and  our  most  dear  regret? 
The  auoient  story,  must  it  no  more  show 
How  man  may  win  it  yet?  " 

Thus  she  exclaims ;  and  the  verse  is  but  the  prelude 
to  a  vigorous  protest  aj^dnst  subordinating  the  sacred 
history  to  ^e  first  hints  of  geological  discovery. 
The  passage  occurs  in  the  poem  on  "Honours," 
when  the  scholar,  disappointed  in  the  examinations 


of  the  schools,  is  thrown  bade  upon  himself  to  find 
some  worthy  path  of  life.  The  examination  system, 
to  which  in  some  form  all  things  are  being  gradu- 
ally subjected,  has  its  natural  limits  nowhere  so 
clearly  and  eloquently  defined  as  here;  but  the 
poem  suggests  also  how  impossible  it  is  to  measure 
the  soul  by  questionings.  It  may  be  urged  that 
protest  is  not  argument,  that  reverence  for  tradition 
is  not  truth ;  but  some  of  these  verses  are  full  of 
wisdom,  and  might  still  be  well  pondered  by  those 
who  rush  to  hasty  conclusions,  in  the  pride  of  newly 
acquired  ''knowledge." 

**  Knowledge  ordained  to  live !  although  the  fate 
Of  much  that  went  before  it  was  to  die 
And  he  called  ignorance  by  suoh  as  wait 
Till  the  next  drift  eomes  by. 

•  • 

Wait,  nor  against  the  half-learned  lesson  fret, 

Nor  chide  at  old  belief  as  if  it  erred, 
Because  thou  canst  not  reconcile  as  yet 
The  Worker  and  the  word." 

And  not  unneeded  is  that  other  warning,  in  days 
when  conspicuous  talent  and  false  doctrine  so  often 
win  undue  homage : 

"  Far  better  in  its  place  the  lowliest  bird 

Should  sin^  aright  to  Him  the  lowliest  song, 
'   Than  that  a  seraph  strayed  should  take  the  word 
And  sing  His  gbry  wrong." 

How  well  are  the  difficulties  and  the  yearnings 
depicted  of  those  who  stand  between  the  old  paths 
and  the  new,  in  anxious  questioning  as  to  the  truth 
they  have  not  yet  found : 

**  O,  let  me  be  myself  I    But  where,  O  where, 
Under  this  heap  of  precedent,  this  mound 
Of  customs,  modes,  and  maxims,  oombitiince  rare 
Shall  the  Myself  be  found. 

O  thou  Myself,  thy  fathers  thee  debarred 

None  of  their  wisdom,  but  their  folly  came 
Therewith;  they  smoothed  the  path,  but  made  it  hard 
For  thee  to  quit  the  same. 

With  glosses  tiiey  obscured  God's  natural  truth. 

And  with  tradition  tarnished  His  revealed; 
Witii  vain  psoteotings  they  endangered  youth. 
With  layings  haze  they  sealed. 

What  aileth  thee.  Myself?    Alas  I  thy  hands 

Are  tied  with  old  opinions — heir  and  son, 
Tiiou  hast  inherited  thy  father's  lands 
And  all  his  debts  thereon. 

O  that  some  power  would  give  me  Adam's  eyes! 

O  for  the  straight  simplicity  of  Eve  1 
For  I  see  naught,  or  grow,  poor  fool,  too  wise 
With  seeing  to  believe." 

And  th^DL  the  alternative : 

**  Slither  the  Worker  did  in  ancient  days 

Qive  us  the  word,  His  tale  of  love  and  might; 
(And  if  in  truth  He  gave  it  us,  who  says 
He  did  not  give  it  right?) 


Or  else  He  gave  it  not,  and  then  indeed 

We  know  not  if  H«  UK-by  whom  our  years 
Are  portioned,  who  the  oi^han  moons  doth  lead. 
And  tlxe  unfathered  Bpheres. 
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We  sit  unowned  upon  our  burial  sod, 

And  know  not  whence  wo  come  or  whose  we  be, 
Comfortless  mourners  for  the  mount  of  Grod, 
The  rocks  of  Calvary: 

Bereft  of  heaven,  and  of  the  long-loved  page 

Wrought  us  by  some  who  thought  with  death  to  oope  ; 
Despairing  comforters,  from  age  to  age 
Sowing  the  seeds  of  hope : 

Gracious  deceivers  who  have  lifted  us 

Out  of  the  slough  where  passed  our  unknown  youth  ; 
Beneficent  liars,  who  have  gifted  us 
With  sacred  love  of  truth  I 
♦  ♦  »  ♦ 

And  if  thou  seaichest,  and  art  made  to  fear 

Facing  of  imread  riddles  dark  and  hard, 
And  mastering  not  their  majesty  austere. 
Their  meaning  looked  and  barred: 

How  would  it  make  the  weight  and  wonder  less, 

If,  lifted  from  immortal  shoulders  down, 
The  worlds  were  oast  on  seas  of  emptiness 
In  realms  without  a  crown?" 

Thus  is  the  mind  led  towards  Him  who  holds  the 
sovereignty  of  all  creation,  and  stooped  to  unloose 
man's  thraldom. 

**  O  God,  O  Kinsman  loved,  but  not  enough  I 
O  man,  with  eyes  majestic  after  death, 
Whose  feet  have  toiled  along  our  pathways  rough, 
Whose  lips  drawn  human  breath! 

By  that  one  likeness  which  is  ours  and  Thine, 
By  that  one  nature  which  doth  hold  us  kin. 
By  that  high  heaven,  where  sinless  Thou  dost  shine 
To  draw  us  sinners  in, 

By  Thy  last  silence  in  the  judgment-hall, 

By  long  foreknowledge  of  the  deadly  tree. 
By  darkness,  by  the  wormwood  and  the  gall, 
I  pray  Thee  visit  me. 

Come,  lest  this  heart  should,  cold  and  cast  away. 

Die  ere  the  guest  adored  she  entertain; 
Lest  eyes  which  never  saw  Thine  earthly  day 
Should  miss  Thy  heavenly  reign." 

These  quotations,  however,  are  carrying  us  rapidly 
beyond  our  space.  It  must  suffice  to  add  in  this 
connection  that  Miss  Ingelow's  last  poem,  published 
for  the  first  time  in  the  new  edition,  is  in  harmony 
with  this  earlier  utterance.  It  bears  the  title, 
"  Letters  on  Life  and  the  Morning,"  deals  with  the 
moods  of  the  age  more  subtly,  and  in  less  popular 
form,  but  with  the  confidence  of  a  hope  well  assured. 
She  writes  like  one  who  knows  the  cloud-lands  of 
doubt,  but  has  seen  them  from  above  rather  than 
from  below,  and  can  wait  and  watch  till  they 
dissolve  beneath  the  Eternal  Sun. 

Another  poem  rich  in  Christian  feeling  is 
"  Brothers  and  a  Sermon."  We  have  no  introspec- 
tion here,  no  hard  question,  no  vain  yearning,  but  a 
lively  picture  of  fisher-life,  and  the  frank  brotherli- 
ness  of  true  men,  and  what  is  better,  a  most  pathetic 
presentment  of  the  gospel  of  Infinite  Love.  The  scene 
is  a  little  village  on  the  cliffs.  Two  young  travellers 
lounge  on  the  rocks,  sing  their  songs,  and  watch  the 
fishermen.  They  creep  into  the  village  church,  for 
they  have  heard  the  story  of  the  brave  parson  and 
his  life-boat  adventures,  with  the  tragedy  that  has 
saddened  his  life.  They  listen  to  this  ''rare  old 
demigod/'  with  the  grand  grey  head,  and  the  voice 


gruff  with  shouting  in  the  storm  :  "  Behold,  I  stand 
at  the  door  and  knock ;"  this  is  his  text,  and  very 
earnestly  does  he  plead. 

"0  patient  hand, 
Knocking  and  waiting — ^knocking  in  the  night 
When  work  is  done !    I  charge  you,  by  the  sea 
Wherehy  you  fill  your  children's  mouths,  and  hy 
The  might  of  Him  that  made  it — fishermen ! 
I  charge  you,  mothers !  by  the  mother's  milk 
He  drew,  and  by  His  Father,  God  over  all, 
BlessM  for  ever,  that  ye  answer  Himl 
Open  the  door  with  shame,  if  ye  have  siimed; 
If  ye  be  sorry,  open  it  with  sighs. 
Albeit  the  place  be  bare  for  poverty, 
And  comfortless  for  lack  of  plenishing. 
Be  not  abashed  for  that,  but  open  it, 
And  take  Him  in  that  oomes  to  sup  with  thee, 
•« Behold P'  He  saith,  "I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock" 

And  as  he  pleads,  he  grows  more  urgent;  he  sees 
the  great  white  throne,  he  feels  the  burden  of  hk 
responsibility  lest  their  judgment  be  upon  him,  he 
urges  yet  once  more : 

''I  am  afraid 
Of  you,  hut  not  so  much  if  you  have  sinned. 
As  for  the  doubt  if  sin  shall  be  forgiven. 
The  day  was,  I  have  heen  afraid  of  pride, 
Hard  man's  hard  pride;  but  now  I  am  afraid 
Of  man's  humility.    I  counsel  you. 
By  the  great  God's  great  humbleness,  and  by 
His  pity,  be  not  humble  over  muoh." 

Then  the  preacher  goes  on  to  chow  at  whose  un- 
opened doors  Christ  stands  and  knocks,  lest  any 
should  say,  "  I  am  too  mean,  too  ignorant,  too  lost ; 
He  knocks  at  other  doors,  but  not  at  mine ;"  and  as 
he  pleads,  he  waxes  eloquent  with  a  holy  passion, 
that  seems  to  gather  all  natural  imagery  into  its 
heart,  and  to  rise  and  fall  like  the  pulses  of  his  own 
native  seas. 

**  See  here  I  it  is  the  night  1  it  is  the  night ! 
And  snow  lies  thickly,  white  untrodden  snow. 
And  the  wan  moon  upon  a  casement  shines — 
A  casement  crusted  o'er  with  frosty  leaves, 
That  make  her  ray  less  hright  along  tho  floor 
A  woman  sits,  with  hands  upon  her  knees. 
Poor  tired  soul  I   and  she  has  nought  to  do. 
For  there  is  neither  fire  nor  candle  light : 
Tho  driftwood  ash  lies  cold  upon  her  hc:irth; 
*  The  rushlight  flickered  down  an  hour  ago; 
Her  children  wail  a  little  in  their  sleep 
For  cold  and  hunger,  and  as  if  that  sound 
Were  not  enough,  another  comes  to  her, 
Over  God's  undefllM  snow — a  song — 
Nay,  never  hang  your  heads — I  say,  a  song. 

And  doth  she  curse  the  alehouse,  and  the  sots 
That  drink  the  night  out  and  their  earnings  there, 
And  drink  their  manly  strength  and  ooumge  dovD, 
And  drink  away  the  little  children's  bread, 
And  starve  her,  starving  by  the  selfiaame  act 
Her  tender  suckling,  that  with  piteous  eyes 
Looks  in  her  face,  till  scarcely  she  has  heart 
To  work,  and  earn  the  scanty  hit  and  drop 
That  feed  tho  others? 

Docs  she  curse  the  songV 
I  think  not,  flshermen.    I  have  not  heard 
Such  women  curse.    God's  curso  is  curse  enough. 
To-morrow  she  will  say  a  bitter  thiug — 
Pulling  her  Blccve  down,  lost  the  bruises  shoir— 
A  bitter  thing,  but  meant  for  an  excuse— 
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<My  master  ia  not  worae  than  many  men:* 
Bat  DOW,  ay,  now  she  sitteth  dnmb  and  still ; 
No  food,  DO  comfort,  oold  and  poverty 
Bearing  her  down. 

*  ♦  »  ♦ 

0  thon  poor  sonl !  it  is  the  night— the  night ; 
Against  thy  door  drifts  up  the  silent  snow. 
Blocking  thy  threshold:  <FalI,'  thon  eayest,  'fall,  fall, 
Gold  snow,  and  lie  and  be  trod  underfoot. 
Am  not  I  &llen?    Wake  up,  and  pipe,  O  wind, 
Dull  wind,  and  beat  and  bluster  at  my  door: 
Herclfhl  wind,  sing  me  a  hoarse,  rough  song. 
For  there  is  other  musio  made  to-night 
That  I  would  fain  not  hear.    Wake,  thou  still  sea, 
Heayily  plunge.    8hoot  on,  white  waterfall. 
0,  I  could  long  like  thy  oold  icicles 
Freease,  freeze,  and  hang  upon  the  frosty  cleft 
And  not  complain,  so  I  might  melt  at  last 
In  the  warm  summer  sun,  as  thou  wilt  do  i 
Bat  woe  is  me  1     I  think  there  is  no  sun ; 
My  sun  is  sunken,  and  the  night  grows  dark. 
None  care  for  me.    The  children  cry  for  bread. 
And  I  have  none,  and  nought  can  comfort  me; 
Even  if  the  heavens  were  free  to  such  as  I, 
It  were  not  much,  for  death  is  long  to  wait, 
And  heaven  is  far  to  go  I' 

And  spcak'st  thou  thus, 
Despairing  of  the  sun  that  sets  to  thee. 
And  of  the  earthly  love  that  wanes  to  thee, 
And  of  the  heaven  that  lieth  far  from  thee  ? 
Peace,  peace,  fond  fool!    One  draweth  near  thy  door 
Whoee  footsteps  leave  no  print  across  the  snow; 
The  sun  has  risen  with  comfort  in  His  face, 
The  smile  of  heaven,  to  warm  thy  frozen  heart 
And  bless  with  saintly  hand.    What  I  is  it  long 
To  wait  and  far  to  go  ?    Thou  shalt  not  go ; 
Behold,  across  the  snow  to  thee  He  comes, 
Thy  heaven  descends; — and  is  it  long  to  wait? 
Thou  shalt  not  wait :  'This  night,  this  night,'  Ho  snifb, 
^I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock.' 

It  is  enough— can  such  an  one  be  here — 
Yea,  here?     O  God  forgive  you,  fisherman! 
One!  is  there  only  one?    Bat  do  thou  know, 
0  woman  pole  for  want,  if  thou  art  here. 
That  on  thy  lot  much  thought  is  spent  in  heaven; 
And,  coveting  the  heart  a  hard  man  broke, 
One  standeth  patient,  watching  in  the  night. 
And  waiting  in  the  day-time." 

We  cannot  follow  the  beautiful  narrative  farther, 
nor  stay  to  note  the  contrast  of  the  appeal  when  the 
old  man  turns  to  the  young  strangers  and  bids  them 
enter  also.  This  one  illustration  sufficiently  shows 
the  spirit  of  the  whole. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  only  of  shorter  poems. 
"  A  Story  of  Doom  "  is  told  in  nine  "  books  "  of  the 
heroic  order.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  days  of  Noah, 
fill!  of  subtle  suggestions  and  old-world  colour,  a 
fair  vision  on  which  rests  the  light  of  a  remote 
horizon,  insubstantial  and  perhaps  dim  to  common 
ojes.  The  poem  requires  a  certain  imaginative 
sympathy  in  the  reader.  Yet  it  is  rich  in  the  rarer 
qualities  of  poetry.  In  no  other  of  her  poems  does 
the  imagination  of  the  poet  move  with  such  strength 
and  grace ;  bhe  is  bold  in  idea,  yet  tenderly  beauti- 
ful in  many  of  her  descriptions.  How  fine  is  the 
conception  of  the  old  dragon,  embodied  in  the  follow- 
ing lines,  and  fitly  developed  in  later  passages  of 
the  "Story";  -^  '      • 


"It  was  his  doom. 
The  tempter,  that  he  never  should  depart 
From  the  bright  creature  that  in  Paradise 
He  for  his  evil  purpose  erst  possessed, 
Until  it  died.    Thus  only,  spirit  of  might 
And  chiefest  spirit  of  ill,  could  he  be  free. 

But  with  its  nature  wed,  as  souls  of  men 
Are  wedded  to  their  clay,  he  took  the  dread 
Of  death  and  dying,  and  the  coward  heart 
Of  the  beast,  and  craven  terrors  of  the  end 
Sank  him  that  habited  within  it  to  dread 
Disunion." 

Dr.  Arnold,  objecting  to  Milton's  representation  of 
Satan  in  human  form  as  too  lofty  a  creation,  held 
that  the  hoofs  and  horns  and  the  tail  of  vulgar 
portraiture  were  useful  as  giving  an  image  of 
something  altogether  disgusting.  This  conception 
of  evil  leagued  to  the  body  of  death  escapes  both  the 
humanising  danger  and  the  grosser  materialism,  while 
it  expresses  also  a  great  spiritual  fact. 


/' 


Y/U^ 
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From  a  Photograpk  by 
•  £UioU  and  Fry.} 


We  have  said  nothing  of  the  lighter  graces  of 
Jean  IngeloVs  poems ;  of  the  lyrical  sweetness  of 
her  verse,  and  her  love  of  bee  and  flower  and  purling 
stream ;  nor  of  the  fair  fancies  which  she  scatters 
with  the  varying  mood;  nor  of  the  range  of  her 
subjects.  Our  quotations  touch  but  the  Christian 
side  of  her  genius.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  the  simple 
truths  of  Christ's  gracious  gospel  enshrined  amidst 
such  evidences  of  wealth  and  power.  One  criti- 
cism is  necessary  to  completeness.  If  she  has  some 
of  the  virtues  of  Mrs.  Browning,  she  has  some  of 
her  faalts.  She  is  not  always  clear;  she  some- 
times touches  the  chords  of  feeling  rather,  as  it 
were,  with  the  hand  of  a  musician  than  with  the 
voice  of  the  poet.  Poetry  has  its  mystic  harmonies; 
but  clearness  of  thought  is  consonsoit^  with  the 
highest  excellence.  Digitized  by  VjOOg  IL 
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PETER  AT  LYDDA. 


THE  PULPIT  m  THE  FAMILY. 

PETER  AT  LYDDA. 

*  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Peter  passed  throughout  all  auarters,  he  came 

down  also  to  the  aataits  whk^  dwelt  at  Lydda.    Andi  there  he  found  a 

trtr*  1  ;nea«,  which  had  kept  his  bed  eight  years,  and 

Vian  t    ...(..■  .   And  Peter  said  unto  him,  iKnoas,  Jesus  Christ 

maketh  thee  whole:  arise,  and  aaake  thy  bed. 

And  be  arose  immediately."— Ac^  ix.  32, 34. 

TEING  the  interval  between  the 
day  of  Pentecost  and  the  time 
when  the  Gentiles  were  first 
called,  Peter  was  exceedingly 
active.  He  was  going  through 
all  quarters,  and  tkat  to  bear 
wUne^ji  t(i  Christ  in  Jerusalem,  in  all 
Judaaa,  in  Samaria,  and  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent of  tho  land — the  land  of  Palestine. 
And  we  believe  that  this  was  a  course 
which  was  pursued  by  those  other  Apostles 
wlig  ^vcre  aot  detained  in  Jerusalem,  al- 
though it  is  not  stated.  It  is  probable  that  their 
labours  during  this  time  laid  the  foundation  of  those 
churches  in  Judsea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee,  of  which 
we  read,  that  they  *•  walked  in  tlie  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Spirit "  (Acts  ix.  31.) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Peter,  in  his  going 
through  all  quarters,  effected  much  good,  brought 
many  souls  to  God,  spread  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
far  and  wide.  During  his  travels,  however,  we 
have  only  mention  made  particularly  of  his  visit  to 
Lydda,  where  he  met  with  **  saints,"  and  cured  a 
person  of  the  palsy.  After  which,  being  sent  for, 
he  went  to  Joppa,  whore  lie  raised  a  dead  woman  to 
life,  good  resulting  to  Christ's  kingdom  from  the 
influence  of  each  miracle. 

At  Lydda,  then,  Peter  met  with  saints  :  "  Pass- 
ing through  all  quarters  he  came  down  to  the 
saints  which  dwelt  at  Lydda."  Who  were  they? 
We  cannot  say  positively.  They  might  be  converts 
to  the  faith  of  Christ  through  a  previous  teaching 
to  that  of  Peter,  or  they  might  be  persons  like 
Simeon  and  Anna,  spoken  of  in  the  second  chapter 
of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  of  whom  it  is  said,  of  the 
former,  that  "  he  was  a  man  just  and  devout,  and 
waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  and  unto  whom 
it  had  been  revealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  he 
should  not  die  before  he  had  seen  the  Lord's  Christ," 
and  of  the  latter  that  "she  served  God  day  and 
night  with  fastings  and  prayers,"  and  that  when 
Jesus  was  presented  in  the  temple  to  do  for  Him 
after  the  manner  of  the  law,  "  she  gave  thanks  unto 
the  Lord,  and  spoke  of  Him  to  all  them  that  looked 
for  redemption  in  Israel."  There  might  be  persons 
of  this  latter  kind  at  Lydda  when  Peter  visited  the 
plfiM^ ;  a  select  few  "  who  spake  often  one  to  another  " 
of  the  things  of  God,  waiting  for  the  consolation  of 
Israel,  looking  for  redemption ;  a  class  of  prospective 
believers  in  Christ  But  whether  the  saints  spoken 
of  in  the  text  were  of  thia  kind,  or  of  persons  who 
retrospectively  believed  in  Christ,  it  must  have 
been  a  cheering  circumstance  to  Peter  to  find 
persons,  on  his  visit  to  Lydda,  looking  for,  or  having 
found,  redemption  in  Christ  through  his  blood,  the 
forgiveness  of  sins. 

And  as  saints  were  found  at  Lydda^  so  have  saints 
been  found  in  other  places  since— Hsot  ge&endly, 


not  numerously,  bat  here  muA  there ;  a  few  in  one 
place,  and  a  few  in  another — unknown  to  each 
other,  perhaps,  for  the  most  part ;  just  as  the  seven 
thousand  in  Israel,  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to 
Baal  were  unknown  to  Elijah  when  he  thought  that 
he  was  the  only  one  left  in  Israel  who  served  God 
(1  Kings  xix.  18). 

And  it  was  these  witmesses  foir  Christ,  or  these 
scattered  saints  in  the  earth,  who  kept  up  the 
knowledge  of  the  faith  of  (Jurist  m  the  dark  ages, 
when  all  around  them  were  suiik  in  ignorance  and 
superstition,  the  period  of  anti-Christianity.  It  was 
a  hard,  difficult  thing  then  to  be  a  saint,  when  the 
eye  of  hostility  and  persecution  was  keenly  npon 
every  one  who  differed  from  the  common  teaching 
and  usages  of  the  times.  And  yet,  difficult  as  .it 
was,  the  fact  was  that  there  were  such — those  who 
sighed  in  secret,  and  mourned  orer  the  fallen  cause 
of  their  Master,  an^  who  put  up  ardent  prayers 
that  the  time  might  come  when  the  light  of  truth 
might  spread,  and  when  all  might  again  hear  the 
glad  news  of  salvation  through  faith  in  the  Saviour  s 
blood  and  righteousness,  and  not  be  taught  to 
expect  it  through  rite,  and  ceremony,  or  outward 
ordinances. 

That  time  has  come  in  respect  to  ourselves.  Our 
spiritual  privileges  abound ;  we  may  sit  under  our 
own  vine  and  fig-tree,  none  daring  lawfully  to 
make  us  afraid. 

But  are  we  saints?  Holy  persons?  individuals 
given  up,  and  devoted,  to  the  service  of  God? 
persons  created  anew  in  Christ?  justified?  sancti- 
fied? persons  anticipating  with  a  good  hope  the 
being  of  the  number  of  those  who  shall  he  fin^llj 
**  presented  to  Christ,  not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle, 
or  any  such  thing,  but  holy,  and  without  blemish?" 

Let  us  put  the  question  honestly  and  faithfully 
to  our  consciences.  And  if  we  find  that  we  are  not 
such  persons,  let  us  pray  earnestly  that  we  may 
become  such — that  grace  may  be  imparted  to  us— 
that  we  may  be  in  Christ — walk  not  after  the  flesh 
but  after  the  Spirit,  having  Christ  formed  in  our 
hearts  the  hope  of  glory,  counting  all  things  but 
loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord. 

But  Peter  not  only  found  saints  at  Lydda  as  a 
class,  but  he  found  there  a  person  afflicted  with  the 
palsy.  Whether  this  man  was  one  of  the  saints  at 
Lydda,  we  know  not,  though  I  think  it  exceedingly 
probable  that  he  was — that  he  was  one  of  those 
whose  hearts  were  right  with  Gk)d,  though  aflSicted 
in  body.  And  he  had  been  afflicted  a  long  time- 
had  kept  his  bed,  it  appears,  for  eight  years.  If  a 
saint,  he  had  borne  his  affliction  with  patience, 
yielding  himself  up  to  the  will  of  God  in  all 
humility  of  mind,  and  praying  that  his  affliction 
might  be  sanctified  to  his  own  good,  and  tend  to  the 
divine  glory. 

Whatever,  however,  his  spiritual  state  might  he, 
the  time  had  at  length  come  for  his  deliverance, 
and  doubtless  very  unexpectedly;  but  so  it  was. 
Peter,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  one  of  those  to 
whom  his  Lord  had  given  the  power  of  casting  ont 
devils,  and  laying  hands  on  the  sick  and  recovering 
them  (Mark  xvi.  17,  18),  appears  at  Lydda.  He 
learns  the  man^s  case,  goes  to  him,  addresses  him, 
and  speaks  to  him  as  if  he  had  a  direct  revelation 
from  heaven  in  reference  to  his  case — speaks  as 
if  he  had  been  personally  sent  to  him,  speaks  with 
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Assnranoe,  in  faith  and  oonfid«Doe.  ''iBneas,"  be 
said,  *' Josw  Chrisfc  makeih  thee  whole ;  arise,  and 
make  thy  bed."  Power  attended  the  words  of  Peter. 
Ab  eaei^tio  action  on  the  part  of  the  man  showed 
at  onoe  the  truthfiibieas  of  Peter's  assertion,  and 
the  perfeotion  or  eompleteness  of  iBneas's  onre. 
''He  arose  immediatelj,"  it  is  said. 

And  this  physical  cme  is  illustrative  of  the 
spiritual  cnre^  or  healing,  which  the  sinner  receives 
who  believes  in  Christ.  The  gospel  saith  to  the 
siimer— -the  man  laden  with  guilt  and  snbject  to 
condemnation — *•  Bdiieve  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  thoti  shaH  be  saved."  He  believes,  and  on 
faith  being  exercised,  the  gospel  proves  to  be  the 
power  of  God  nnto  his  salvation,  and  he  rejoices  in 
Gk)d  his  Saviour.* 


Snlrlrafjf  t^j^nng^fs. 


THE  GREAT  FAMILT. 

''The  whole  family  in  heaven  aad  earth." — JS^h,  Ui.  1& 

IT  is  a  grand  thought  that  there  is  such  a  family. 
The  Christian  may  be  left  alone  in  the  earth, 
bereaved  of  all  who  once  made  up  the  family  circle 
of  his  home;  he  may  be  in  a  land  of  strangers, 
among  the  heathen,  or  among  "  false  brethren ;  "  he 
may  be  ready  to  say  like  Elijah, "  I  only  am  left 
alone,  and  they  seek  my  life ;  "  and  aU  the  while  he 
is  in  reality  a  member  of  a  family  whose  Father  fills 
the  Throne  I  It  is  a  family  of  blood-bought  and 
redeemed  ones,  chosen  from  among  men  of  every 
kingdom  and  nation  and  people  and  tongue ;  they 
are  all  the  children  of  one  Father  who  is  in  heaven, 
and  they  have  all  been  brought  near  to  Him  by  one 
who  is  their  Brother  Man  as  well  as  their  God  and 
Lord,  "of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and 
earth  is  named.*'  There  is  great  consolation  to  the 
lonely  one  in  the  thought  that  he  is  not  alone  if  a 
child  of  this  house,  a  branch  of  this  Vine,  a  member 
of  this  body,  a  living  stone  of  this  Temple.  Meta- 
phors of  various  kinds  are  employed  to  show  the 
closeness  of  the  relationship,  but  none  are  more 
expressive  than  that  of  the  family :  ruled  by  one 
Father,  redeemed  by  one  Elder  Brother,  guided  by 
one  Spirit,  animated  by  love  to  their  brethren,  and 
cheered  by  the  prospect  of  being  all  at  last  united 
in  one  blessed  home  of  purity  and  peace. 

If  such  is  the  family  to  which  you  and  I,  my 
reader,  belong,  let  us  not  be  cast  down  by  feelings 
(^f  loneliness,  when  dear  members  of  our  own  small 
families  are  called  to  join  the  great  gathering  in 
heaven;  perhaps  it  will  not  be  long  before  we 
follow  them!  But  whether  our  time  be  long  or 
short,  we  may  find  work  to  do  in  seeking  to  know 
our  Father's  will,  and  to  do  His  work,  as  faithful 
and  thankful  children,  knitting  close  the  bands  of 
love  with  His  other  children  here  on  earth,  and 
cheering  ourselves  and  others  by  thinking  of  the 
i^'eat  company  of  happy  ones  above. 


IPajjea   far  iljt   gtfuitg. 


*  From  ^  The  Events  of  the  Noa-Oatholie  Period    of  the 
ChuTch."    By  Rev.  W.  BlacWey.    Harris. 
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E AHL  remained  ^rith  her  friends  until  the 

f  n  [  b  wing  spring.    She  then  took  a  small 

Apsrtmi^Dt  at    Baltignolles,    not  far    from 

F&riA,  nnd  then  the  battle  of  life  began  ibr 

her  m  earnest. 

M mknia  Annette  had  prayed  her  to  make 

her  home  mth  ibem,  IseUng  that  for  a  girl  so  young 

as  Ponrl  to  li'^e  alone  was  too  desolate  a  state  of 

thiogs  to  be  thought  of. 

Child  as  she  was  in  yeass,  Peari  had  the  mind  of  a  true 
woman ;  to  live  in  dependeooe,  knowing  the  humble  means  of 
her  kind  friends,  was  distasteful  to  her  sense  of  right  But 
whilst  therefore  refusing  the  ofler  of  her  friends,  she  was 
thankful  that  they  had  thought  her  worthy  of  making  one  in 
their  home.  **  I  know  how  mueh  your  wish  ibr  me  to  oome 
to  yon  means,  dear  Madame  Annette,  for  I  am  a  very  lonely 
deoolate  girl,  and  I  feel  cheered  to  think  that  you  and  dear 
Juliette  are  my  friends^  But  I  have  my  own  future  to  make, 
and  the  sooner  I  get  to  work  the  better." 

So  with  many  hesxt-throbs  and  an  unspoken  dread  of  the  life 
before  her,  Pearl  left  the  friends  whose  pleasant  home  seemed 
like  her  own,  both  Madame  Annette  and  her  daughter  assuring 
her  with  loving  words  and  caresses  that  it  was  her  home  also 
at  all  times,  and  that  her  little  room  should  be  made  ready  for 
her  use  every  Saturday  until  Monday. 

This  she  promised  most  readily  to  accept  *'  It  will  be  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to,  dear  Juliette,"  and  with  this  to  cheer 
her,  Pearl,  after  commending  herself  to  Him  who  careth  for  the 
lonely  and  the  orphan,  and  even  for  the  least  of  the  creatures 
He  has  created,  laid  down  to  rest 

Monsieur  Simon  had  obtained  the  services  of  a  first-class 
drawing  master  for  Pearl»  and  promised  to  use  his  best 
endeavours  to  obtain  pupils  for  her;  for  after  he  had  seen  her 
drawing  of  the  **  Holy  Family  *' — over  which  he  had  gone  into 
raptures — he  felt  he  could  honestly  recommend  her  as  quite 
capable  of  teaching. 

But  as  the  months  passed  on,  although  PearFs  drawings 
charmed  her  master,  no  pupils  came  to  ask  her  services.  Her 
stock  of  money  was  gradually,  but  surely  decreasing,  and 
anxiety  too  much  for  so  young  a  mind,  rendered  her  ill  and 
unhappy. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  an  English  family  came  to  Battig- 
nolles,  consisting  of  a  widow  lady  and  three  daughters.  Pearl 
always  oame  to  Paris  early  on  the  Sunday  mornings  to  attend 
the  servioe  at  the  Marboeuf  Chapel,  and  it  was  there  she  was 
seen  by  Mrs.  Menteith.  The  modest  beauty  and  evident  piety 
of  the  young  girl  drew  the  attention  of  both  mother  and  daughter, 
and  before  the  week  was  out  Pearl  was  greatly  surprised  by 
receiving  a  note  from  Mrs.  Menteith,  saying  that  if  eonvenlent 
she  would  call  on  her  to  speak  on  a  matter  of  business. 

**  Some  lessons,"  said  Pearl,  throwing  the  note  up  in  the  air 
and  catching  it»  at  the  same  time  dancing  round  the  room,  like 
the  child  she  was ;  then  sitting  down  in  a  few  minutes  a  grave 
sad  look  came  over  liie  pretty  young  face. 

'*  The  good  Father  has  not  forgotten  poor  Pearl  1  Dear  good 
madame  told  me  never  to  lose  my  trust  in  God,  to  go  to  Him 
in  all  my  troubles^  like  a  child  to  a  parent  for  as  a  father 
pitieth  his  children,  the  Lord  pitieth  those  who  trust  Him." 

The  natarally  docile  and  loving  nature  with  which  Pearl  was 
endowed  had  been  cavofullly  fostered  by  bee  late  friend  and 
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teacher,  and  now  the  discipline  of  affliction  throngh  which 
she  had  passed  and  was  still  passing  was  having  its  effect. 
Her  lonely  position,  instead  of  spoiling,  seemed  to  bring  ont  all 
the  best  traits  of  her  character,  first  among  them  her  firm 
belief  in  an  oyerruling  Providence.  "The  good  and  gracious 
God,"  she  often  said  to  herself;  **  keeps  me  from  harm  by  night 
and  by  day,  and  is  always  doing  me  good."  And  yet  ^e  had 
many  a  struggle  to  keep  down  other  thoughts. 

Pearl  awoke  from  her  reverie,  and  after  again  reading  Mrs. 
Menteith's  note,  and  the  evening  being  one  of  great  beauty, 
she  put  on  her  hat,  feeling,  as  she  expressed  it,  that  she  wanted 
a  talk  with  the  fields  and  the  flowers. 

She  reached  a  spot  which  for  charm  of  colonring  in  land  and 
sky  would  wake  up  the  hearf  s  best  feelings  only  to  look  upon. 
Fair,  indeed,  it  was  I  The  departing  sun  glinted  through  the 
trees,  touching  the  landscape  with  a  soft  glow  of  rosy  and 
golden  glory.    The  susceptible  heart  of  Pearl  was  touched. 

Tears  filled  her  eyes  as  the  stillness  brought  thoughts  of 
the  past  and  her  friend  to  sadden  her.  For  a  moment  she 
felt  disposed  to  rebel. 

**  Why  did  you  leave  me  all  alone  in  this  cold,  cruel  world?" 
exclaimed  PearL    *'  Oh,  how  I  could  love  her— my  mother ! " 

Poor  Pearl!  Undisciplined-hearted  child,  she  had  no  one 
to  remind  her  that  the  stonns  which  darken  the  years  of  early 
girlhood  are  meant  to  prepare  and  make  strong  the  heart  for 
life's  after  tempests.  But  who  shall  blame  her?  She  was  at 
an  age  when  girlhood  passes  so  sweetly  and  imperceptibly  into 
young  womanhood,  when  the  shortcomings  of  the  girl  are  self- 
corrected  in  part  by  her  awakening  to  the  higher  respon. 
sibilifcies  of  life,  but  require  the  loving  and  wise  direction  of  a 
mother^s  hand  in  the  now  morning  of  knowledge  breaking 
oround. 


Mrs.  Menteith  was  pleased  and  impressed  with  Pearl's 
modest,  lady-like  behaviour  and  evident  refinement. 

*'  I  have  come  to  see  you,"  she  said,  "as  I  promised,  relative 
to  the  engagement  as  governess  to  my  little  boys.  Mademoiselle 
Martinez " — ^for  so  Pearl  liad  been  always  called—**  if  it  is 
agreeable  to  you.  My  step-daughter,  also,  is  anxious  to  take 
lessons  in  drawing  from  you.  She  was  quite  charmed  with 
your  drawing  of  the  *Holy  Family';  the  colouring  is  so  soft. 
Do  you  think,  my  dear,  you  can  accept  the  engagement?  " 

**  I  will  do  my  best,  madam,**  replied  Pearl ;  **  and  I  am  sure 
I  shall  like  the  little  boys;  they  look  so  good-tempered  and 
well-behaved,  and — and — I  hope  they  will  love  me  just  a  little, 
for  I  am  so  lonely — so  very  lonely,"  and  poor  Pearl's  feelings, 
which  she  had  so  tried  to  keep  in  subjection  aU  that  long 
solitary  day,  gave  way,  and  covering  her  fieuse  with  her  handd 
she  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

**  Why,  why,  [this  will  never  do,  my  child  1  There,  then,  have 
your  cry  out,  it  will  do  you  good ; "  and  taking  the  weeping  girl 
in  her  arms,  and  laying  the  pretty  youthful  head  on  her  bosom, 
Mrs.  Menteith  comforted  Pearl  as  a  mother  comforts  her  suffer- 
ing child,  kissing  tenderly  the  flushed  feuse,  until  gradually  the 
sobs  became  less  frequent,  and  Pearl  recovered  her  calmness. 

'*  There,  that  is  better  1  Now,  when  can  yon  be  ready  to  come 
to  me,  dear?  I  do  not  seem  to  like  you  to  be  alone  any  longer. 
Shall  I  send  the  carriage  for  you  in  an  hour  ?  Yes.  Then,  an 
revoir.  We  shall  dine  [at  seven;  so  do  not  keep  the  horses 
waiting,  or  you  will  be  late,"  and  so  saying  Mrs.  Menteith,  insist- 
ing that  Pearl  must  stay  with  them,  with  a  kindly  shake  of  the 
hand  left  her  to  make  her  preparations. 

Pearl  took  kindly  to  her  new  duties,  and  had  not  been  long  in 
her  new  home  before  she  succeeded  in  gaining  the  good  feeling 
of  the  household.  The  only  one  who  looked  coldly  upon  her 
was  Mrs.  Menteith's  step-daughter  Mamie,  as  she  was  always 
called,  her  proper  name  being  Amabel. 

From  the  first  she  did  not  like  the  idea  of  the  advent  of  a 
young  girl  of  her  own  age  into  the  house;  moze  especially 


when  she  found  that  Pearl  was  possessed  of  great  beauty.  She 
became  jealous  of  every  attention  her  stepmother  showed  to  her, 
making  it  anything  but  pleasant  for  Pearl. 

Before  long  a  true  feeling  of  affection  sprung  up  between 
Mrs.  Menteith  and  her  young  governess ;  the  children  irere 
docile  and  obedient,  and  Pearl  took  a  loving  pride  in  their  im- 
provement, whilst  they  were  never  so  happy  as  with  her.  But 
the  hour  they  loved  best,  and  that  which  was  their  reward  for 
diligence,  was  after  work^was  over,  and  when  mademoiselle  told 
them  a  story,  then  they  were  happy  indeed. 

Thus  a  year  passed  swiftly  away,  a  very  happy  one  to  Pearl. 
She  had  made  two  visits  to  St  Yal^le,  taking  her  little  pnpib 
with  her,  to  the  great  delight  of  Madame  Annette  and  Juliette. 
As  to  the  boys,  Jules  and  Oscar,  it  was  something  pleasant  to 
see  their  innocent  joy.  How  charmed  they  were  with  the 
pigeons,  the  chickens,  and  the  young  ducks !  The  kids  and 
the  lambs  threw  them  into  ecstasy,  and  when  Juliette's  pet 
lamb  followed  Oscar  he  shouted  with  pleasure. 

But  a  termination  to  all  this  contented  life  came  quite  unex- 
pectedly. A  law-suit  in  which  the  Menteith  family  were  vitally 
interested  terminated  badly,  and  obliged  them  to  return  to  Scot- 
land immediately,  as  a  retrenchment  in  expenses  was  positiyely 
requisite. 

Mrs.  Menteith  was  truly  grieved  to  part  with  Pearl. 

**  You  have  been  as  a  cherished  daughter  to  me,  my  child, 
thoughtful  and  good  beyond  your  years ;  I  shall  never  forget 
your  tender  care  of  my  little  son  when  he  had  the  fever  last 
spring,"  said  the  kind-hearted  lady,  smoothing  the  soft  brown 
hair  with  a  caressing  touch  as  it  rippled  over  Pearl's  head,  which 
rested  against  Mrs.  Menteith's  encircling  arm.  **  Take  this, 
ch^rie,  and  wear  it  for  my  sake,"  she  added,  taking  a  beautifiil 
little  gold  watch  and  chain  from  its  case,  and  as  she  placed  it 
round  Pearl's  neck,  bidding  her  wear  it  in  loving  remembraiKX; 
of  her. 

The  little  boys  had  each  their  offerings  for  their  dear  made- 
moiselle, but  when  the  parting  embrace  was  given,  their  liti^'j 
chubby  cheeks  became  soiled  and  red  with  tears.  The  next  da) 
they  left  for  England . 


SCRIPTURE  ENIGMA. 
NO.  vin. 
Though  bright  and  beautiful  am  I, 
My  birth  is  from  a  low'ring  sky. 
And  Winter's  angriest  frowns  combioe 
To  make  my  brightest  beauties  shine. 

Bring  out  your  optic-glass,  and  see 
What  gem-like  forms  embellish  me; 
Yet  while  you  gaze,  your  softest  breath 
Dissolves  my  beauties  into  death. 

Like  loathsome  Pharisaic  knaves, 
I  whiten  tombs,  and  cover  graves; 
Yet  nought  my  nature  can  defile, 
Free  irom  hypocrisy  and  guile. 

With  whistling  winds  I  scour  the  plains, 
And  hide  the  flocks,  and  fright  the  swcuns. 
Or  bury,  by  a  sudden  doom. 
The  village  in  a  living  tomb. 

The  hills  my  magic  voices  hear — 
**Hey,  presto  1"  then  they  disappear; 
And  till  my  nature  change  outright 
The  hills  and  plains  are  out  of  sight 

My  home  was  once  in  Salmon  found; 
The  head  of  Lebanon  I  crowned ; 
And  those  who  seek  me  there,  no  doubt 
Will  very  quickly  find  m&^mt  j 
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The  Sunday  at  Home 


O  DAT  MOST  CALM,  MOST  BRIGHT  !  .    •    • 

Thb  wbkk  wbxb  dark  but  for  thv  light.— /^(ffirr/. 


THK  HANDWRITIKO  ON  TUB  EKVKLOrE. 


ANNA  CAVAYE. 

CHAPTER  v.— LADY  MARY 

LADT  MARY  was  at  home  again,  and  carriages 
were  always  rolling  up  to  the  door  of  the 
boose.  From  the  school-room  windows,  high  above 
the  street,  Anna  sometimes  looked  down  on  the  occu- 
pants of  these  carriages,  and  admired  their  dainty 
Donnets  and  snn-shMles.     Sometimes    Lady    Mary 

Ho.  lUe-May  ».  IMO. 


would  run  in  for  a  few  minutes  to  chat  with  her  little 
niece  and  the  governess. 

She  came  in  one  evening  soon  after  their  tea-hour, 
and  announced  that  she  was  going  to  dine  at  home. 
Eva  thought  that  she  looked  even  wearier  than 
usual ;  the  faint  lines  on  her  face  seemed  to  have 
deepened,  and  there  were  dark  shadows  under  her 
eyes. 

"Aren't  you  very  tired,  Aunt  Mary?"  inquired 
Anna. 

Prick  Ovx  Pbvkt. 
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"  Very,  very  tired,"  slie  answered,  sinking  into  a 
cliair  by  the  window.     "  Do  I  look  a  perfect  wreck  ?" 

*'  Yes,"  responded  Anna,  prorajJ'tly.  "  Your  nose 
18  pjrowing*  quite  peaked,  and  you  are  getting  thinner, 
and  thinner,  and  thinner.  And  you  look  as  if  you 
never  have  any  sleep." 

"  Candid ! "  said  Lady  Mary  with  rather  a  sad 
little  laugh.  "  Am  I  really  such  an  object  as  she 
represents  me?"  she  added,  turning  to  the  gover- 
ness. 

"  She  certainly  has  made  the  worst  of  you,"  Eva 
replied  with  her  frank  smile. 

**  I  suppose  I  am  losing  my  good  looks  very  fast," 
said  Lady  Mary  thoughtfully.  "  My  life  is  all  wear 
and  tear,  you  see ;  there  is  no  time  to  keep  still  and 
repair  damages." 

"  They  might  be  very  easily  repaired,"  remarked 
Eva,  speaking  qui  her  real  thoughts,  without  the 
slightest  tinge  of  flattery.  "  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
thorough  rest  is  all  that  is  needed." 

"  By  '  a  thorough  rest,'  I  suppose  you  mean  three 
or  four  months  in  a  country  place  where  one  cannot 
even  hear  tidings  of  the  great  world  ?  " 

"  That  is  part  of  my  meaning.  A  long  stay  in 
*  Sleepy  Hollow '  would  be  an  excellent  thing ;  but  if 
rest  is  perfect,  it  must  be  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a 
bodily  rest." 

"Best  of  the  spirit!"  rejoined  Lady  Mary  in- 
credulously. "  I  scarcely  believe  that  there  is  such 
a  thing." 

"  But  there  must  be,"  Eva  answered  firmly ;  "  else 
Christ  would  not  have  said,  ^  Ye  shall  find  rest  unto 
your  souls.* " 

*'  Yes,  I  know  that  is  the  way  that  religious  people 
talk ;  but  I  can  asspre  you  that  I  have  seen  plenty 
of  pious  men  and  women  who  are  very  restless. 
They  wear  themselves  out  with  meetings,  aiid  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  have  no  more  home-life  than  1 
have." 

"  Perhaps  that  is  because  their  lives  are  over- 
crowded with  religious  duties.  I  do  think  it  is 
possible  to  be  over-anxious  and  over-zealous  even  in 
what  is  thought  the  cause  of  Christ.  Instead  of  first 
seeking  to  have  the  heart  and  the  home  right,  some 
people  are  always  bustling  about  and  engaged  in 
movemenis  of  one  sort  and  another.  Or  they  won't 
work  with  other  labourers,  because  they  are  not  quite 
certain  that  He  sends  them." 

"  Yes,  it  is  all  that  quarrelling  in  the  religious 
world  disgusts  me." 

"Where  there  are  human  tempers,  there  will 
always  be  strife,"  Eva  said,  a  little  sadly.  ♦*  But 
you  are  right ;  it  ought  not  to  be  so.  It  is  good 
to  think  that  He  will  come  some  day,  and  begin  the 
reiffn  of  eternal  peace." 

*' Peace,"  Lady  Mary  repeated ;  "  it  is  a  word  I 
like  the  sound  of.  But  I  really  do  not  know  what 
the  feeling  of  peace  is ;  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
pleasant  things  that  people  talk  about  and  never 
realise." 

"  They  cannot  realise  it  unless  they  belong  to 
Christ,"  Eva  answered,  steadfastly.  "He  Himself 
has  said,  *  not  as  the  world  giveth  give  I  unto  you.' 
Peace  is  his  peculiar  gift ;  and  yon  know  something 
about  the  kind  of  gifts  the  world  bestows.  It  has 
many  things  to  offer ;  but  not  that  on^  thing." 

"No;  not  that  one  thii^,"  said  Lady  Mary, 
sighing. 

Thei*e  was  a  silence,  only  broken  by  a  Uttle  sound 


that  Anna  was  making.  She  was  still  in  one  of  I.ct 
good  moods,  and  her  voice  had  not  been  heard  for 
some  time.  It  now  occurred  to  Eva  to  see  what  blie 
was  about. 

"  Take  care,  Anna,"  she  said ;  **  my  pen-knife  is 
very  sharp.  I  think  that  pencil  is  finely  pointed 
enough." 

"  Not  quite,  Miss  Qower ;  I'm  going  to  draw  the 
piper  with  all  the  children  dancing  after  him.  The 
children  must  be  little  wee  things,  you  know ;  and 
the  point  must  be  very  fine  indeed." 

"  Then  let  me  finish  it.  There,  you  have  cut  your 
finger  I  It  is  just  as  I  feared." 

It  was  a  very  slight  wound,  and  Anna  was  brave 
enough  not  to  cry.  The  governess  hastily  drew 
forth  her  handkerchief  to  bind  up  the  bleeding 
finger;  and  with  the  handkerchief  something  else 
came  out  of  the  pocket,  and  fell  at  Lady  Mary's  feet. 
It  was  a  letter;  but  Eva  was  too  busy  with  her 
pupil  to  see  that  it  had  dropped  upon  the  fioor. 

Lady  Mary  stooped  and  picked  it  up.  As  her 
glance  without  intending  it  rested  on  the  address  her 
face  flushed,  and  she  kept  it  in  her  hand  for  a  second 
or  two  before  she  spoke. 

"  Here  is  a  letter  of  yours,  Miss  Oower,"  she  said, 
very  quietly. 

Eva  turned,  took  the  letter,  and  thanked  her. 
'  '*  Don't  tell  grandma  that  I  cut  my  finger.  Aunt 
Mary,"  said  Anna,  with  much  earnestness.    "  I  took 
Miss  Gower's  pen-knife  when  she  wasn't  looking. 
But  I  won't  do  it  again." ' 

"  I  am  not  a  tell-tale,"  answered  Lady  Mary,  rather 
curtly.  "  And  now  I  am  going  to  say  good-night, 
and  dress  for  dinner." 

"  Is  there  a  party.  Aunt  Mary  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no ;  not  a  party.  '  Only  Lord  Glencoe." 

*'  That  thin,  stiff  old  gentleman.  Do  you  like 
him,  aunt  Mary  ?  I  don't.  I  think  he  looks  cro&s 
and  stingy." 

"You  are  rather  too  free  in  expressing  your 
opinions,  Miss  Cavaye,"  said  Lady  Mary,  ^tween 
jest  and  earnest.    "  Good-night.' 

She  left;  the  schoolroom,  and  went  quickly  down* 
staira  to  her  own  ohambor.  Peerson  was  waiting: 
to  begin  dressing  her  ladv's  hair,  and  she  seated 
herself  before  the  toilet-table,  fronting  the  reflection 
of  her  own  face  in  the  glass.  Her  face !  It  xns 
still  fair  and  delicately  beautiful,  although  the 
bloom  and  freshness  were  gone;  and  yet  how 
strangely  dissatisfied  she  was  with  it  that  night 
Oddly  enough,  she  began  to  compare  it  with  another 
face  that  was  upstairs  in  the  room  she  had  jnst 
quitted ;  and  her  own  did  not  seem  to  gain  by  the 
comparison. 

The  people  in  her  world  would  have  laughed  at 
Lady  Mary  if  they  could  have  read  her  tboughfs  at 
that  moment.  In  spite  of  faded  charms  she  was 
still  an  acknowledged  beauty,  and  she  had  all  tbe 
attractions  that  grace  and  perfect  breeding  can 
bestow.  The  little  governess,  dainty  and  refined 
as  she  was,  seemed  a  simple  creature  by  the  side 
of  this  "  daughter  of  a  hundred  earls."  There  was 
scarcely  a  faultless  feature  in  Eva's  face,  althon^h 
its  pleasantness  was  indisputable;  and  yet  Ladj 
Mary  looked  discontentedly  at  herself,  and  thonght 
of  Miss  Gower  with  something  that  was  almost  aki>i 
to  envy. 

Yes ;  there  w«s  a  charrh  in  Eva's  ftce  that  Ladj 
Mary's  countenance  had  never  had,  e^'en  in  H^  I'^t 
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dayg.  It  was  a  look  ihat  had  notliin^  to  do  with 
Focial  distinctions — Lady  Maiy  had  seen  it  her©  and 
Ibere  on  faces  that  belonged  to  her  own  net — ^bnt 
pomehow  it  had  never  occnrred  to  her  to  desire  it  as 
she  did  to-night. 

Peerson's  skilful  Angers  were  hnsy,  bnt  Peerson's 
tongue  was  still.  From  time  to  time  she  oanght  a 
glimpse  of  the  face  reflected  in  the  glass,  and  said 
to  herself  thai  there  was  something  amiss.  The 
toilet  proceeded  in  sUence.  Lady  Mary  was  arrayed 
in  a  rich  dress  of  deep  crimson  silk,  with  soft,  iTory- 
tinted  laoe  abont  the  neck  and  sleeves.  On  the 
table  stood  a  Tase  holding  a  large  bonqnet  of 
Gloire  de  Dijon  roses,  half  blown,  and  as  freahly 
beautiful  as  if  they  had  only  just  been  gathered. 
Peerson's  eyes  songht  them  with  an  admiring  glance, 
and  then  came  back  to  her  mistress. 

"*  Those  roses  are  the  very  things  to  go  with  thicr 
dresB,  ray  lady,'*  she  said,  persnasively. 

"  Oh,  the  roses.  Yes,  I  will  wear  some,"  answered 
Lady  Mary,  in  an  indifferent  tone. 

Well  pleased,  Peerson  selected  two  or  three  of  the 
best  flowers,  and  fastened  them  into  the  bosom  of  the 
^owiL  They  nestled  there  amid  a  few  green  leaves 
and  creamy  laoe,  sending  their  sweet  breath  up  to 
the  wearer. 

For  some  unexplained  cause  the  sight  and  scent 
of  those  roses  were  not  pleasant  to  Lady  Mary.  She 
8aw  at  a  prlance  that  they  looked  well  with  the 
crimson  silk,  and  as  she  turned  to  the  fnll-length 
image  of  herself  in  the  cheval  glass,  she  felt  that 
there  was  little  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  her 
appearance.  And  yet  her  thoughts  went  back  again 
to  simple  Eva  Go  wer  in  her  plain,  black  dress  npstairs. . 
*'  That  girl  is  happy,"  she  mused.  •*  I  think  her 
religion  is  a  reality;  and' she  rejoices  in  it  in  a 
quiet  fashion.  It  was  curious  about  the  letter ;  but 
there  is  often  a  chance  resemblance  in  handwriting. 

And  how  could  she  possibly  know Yet  the 

moat  unlikely  people  come  together." 

It  was  not  often  that  Lady  Mary  was  so  pre- 
rccnpied  and  dreamy,  and  Peerson  secretly  watched 
her  and  wondered. 

Lord  Glencoe  was  to  dine  with  the  countess  and 
her  daughter  that  evening,  and  no  other  guests  were 
invited.  The  servants,  deeply  interested  in  all 
family  concerns,  believed  that  they  knew  well  enough 
what  this  quiet  dinner  indicated.  If  Lady  Mary 
meant  to  marry  the  old  Scotch  marquis  they  had 
nothing  to  say  against  the  match.  He  was  not  so 
ri(b  as  could  have  been  desired,  and  there  was  a 
nimour  that  his  Scottish  thrift  almost  amounted  to 
stinginess.    Bui  a  lord's  a  lord  for  a'  that. 

When  Lady  Mary  entered  the  drawing-room  her 
mood  seemed  to  <^ange.  Her  mother's  eyes,  always 
keener  than  any  one  else's,  might  have  seen  that  she 
was  forcing  herself  to  act  a  gay  part;  but  Lord 
Glencoe  had  never  found  her  so  attractive.  She 
was  gracefully  blithe;  her  spirits  never  rose  too 
high;  she  did  not  affect  a  thoughtless  girlishness. 
There  was  something  rich  and  becoming  in  the 
dress  she  wore;  it  would  hardly  have  suited  a 
younger  woman,  bnt  it  added  dignity  to  her  beauty. 
And  then,  too,  the  viscount  saw  that  she  was  wearing 
his  roses. 

They  drove  off  to  the  opera  after  dinner,  the 
dowager,  Lady  Mary  and  Ijord  Glencoe — and  long 
before  they  returned  Eva  Gower  was  sleeping 
feoondlr,  and  dreaming  of  her  old  country  home. 


There  was  little  slumber  for  Lady  Marjr  Cavaye 
that  night.  Tired  ont,  and  longing  to  be  alone,  she 
dismissed  her.  maid  quickly,  tossed  away  the  half- 
faded  roses  with  a  gesture  of  dii^st,  and  flung 
herself  on  her  bed  with  a  sob.  She  dared  not  give 
way  to  her  feelings,  lest  her  face  should  show  toeir 
traces  on  the  morrow ;  but  there  is  an  inward  weep- 
ing that  hurts  and  exhausts  the  frame  far  more  than 
a  passionate  outburst. 

What  was  this  life  that  she  was  leading,  and  what 
had  it  been  from  her  girlhood  up  to  the  present 
time?  The  most  beautiful  life  that  has  been  lived 
in  the  world  was  his  who  said,  "  I  came  not  to  do 
Mine  own  vdll,  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me." 
And  there  was  in  Lady  Mary's  heart  a  deep  con- 
sciousness that  the  only  way  to  be  happy  was  to  try 
to  be  like  Him. 


CTTAPTER  VI. — "DOUGLAS,  MUOLAS." 

The  June  days  were  fast  gliding  by,  and  Anna 
began  to  talk  about  the  time  when  they  should  all 
go  out  of  town.  She  liked  to  hear  the  rustle  of 
leaves  in  Groevenor  Square,  and  said  that  the  sound 
set  her  longing  for  tfees  and  green  fields  far  away. 

''Tell  me  all  abont  your  old  home  again,  Miss 
Gower,"  she  said  one  evening.  *'  Nurse  has  taken 
away  the  tea-things,  and  this  is  the  story-telling 
time.     Begin,  please." 

**  There  isn't  much  to  tell,  dear  Anna.  And  you 
haTO  heard  it  all  before." 

"Never  mind;  I'm  not  tired  of  it.  There's 
always  something  fresh  to  be  told  about  that  place. 
Do  begin." 

"Well,  once  upon  a  time  it  was  the  vicarage; 
but  being  too  small  a  house  for  a  large  &mily,  it 
was  let  ta  my  aunts  at  a  low  rent.  It  stands  quite 
alone,  and  you  .have  to  go  over  a  wide  field  to  get  to 
it.  All  round  it  there  is  a  fence  and  a  thick 
shrubbery;  and  on  the  little  lawn  there  are  two 
large  mounds  of  ivy — ^beautiful  glossy  ivy  that  has 
been  growing  and  growing  for  years.  Then,  too, 
there  are  fuohsia^trees,  not  merely  the  small  plants 
we  sec  in  many  gardens,  but  veritable  trees  with 
thick  branohes.  Thousands  of  flowers,  like  tassels 
of  deep  red  coral^  hang  from  these  boughs ;  and  the 
front  of  the  house  is  covered  with  monthly  roses 
that  seem  as  if  they  were  never  tired  of  blossoming." 

"Gk)  on— go  on.  I  wish  I  were  there,  Miss 
Gower." 

"  The  drawing-room  window  overlooks  a  little 
piece  of  green  sward,  bounded  by  a  hedge  and  a 
gate;  and  that  gate  lets  you  out  upon  the  shore. 
It  is  pleasant  to  stand  there  when  the  tide  comes  in 
and  fills  the  creek,  and  the  salt  breese  blows  freshly 
into  one's  face.  Behind  are  the  dark  shrubs,  and 
masses  of  pale  pink  roses  ;  in  front,  the  blue  water 
with  the  fishing-boats  rocking  gently  on  its  ripples. 
Up  comes  the  tide,  creeping  higher  and  higher, 
covering  the  brown,  and  grey,  and  white  stones, 
and  the  bits  of  red  Boman  brick  that  strew  the 
shore ;  higher  and  higher,  until  it  washes  the  walU 
of  the  old  castle."  *  >  ^^  m 

*'And  isn't  there  a  garden  at  the  back  of  ike 
house?" 

"  Yes,  an  old  kitchen-garden  with  a  vast  straw- 
berry bed.  Apple-trees,  with  twisted  bonghs,  make 
a  shade  there  on  warm  summer  da;)» ;  and  there  you 
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may  £nd  old-faehioiied  plants  and  herbs,  rosemary, 
fennd,  columbine,  and  rue — ^poor  Ophelia  might 
liave  wandered  Ihrongh  the  narrow  paths,  and 
gathered  them  all.  You  would  like  to  see  the  bee- 
hives, with  the  busy  little  brown  workers  buzzing  in 
and  out.  My  Aunt  Bachel  understands  the  ways  of 
bees." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Qower,  I  wish  grandma  would  let  me 
go  to  Porchester  this  summer  1"  cried  Anna,  her 
faoe  brightening  with  the  sudden  thought. 

Eva's  faoe  brightened  too. 

**  She  always  sends  nurse  and  me  to  the  sea-side," 
Anna  continued.  "We  shall  have  to  go  some- 
where. I  shall  ask  Aunt  Mary  to  get  us  sent  to 
Porchester." 

It  was  quite  plain  to  the  governess  that  her  charge, 
needed  a  change.  The  little  sallow  face  was  pinched 
and  thin  ;  the  dark  eyes  were  too  large  and  bright. 
Eva  began  to  turn  the  matter  over  in  her  mind. 

A  few  minutes  later  Lady  Mary  looked  in  upon 
the  pair,  and  regarded  them,  as  she  always  did, 
with  a  kind  of  good-natured  envy  which  she  took 
no  pains  to  conceal. 

"  How  cosy  this  room  is,"  she  said.  "  I  suppose 
it  is  babyish  in  me  to  like  these  coloured  pictures 
on  the  wall;  but  I  enjoy  them  as  much  as  Anna 
does.  I  wisKI  could  be  a  little  girl  again,  with  a 
nice  governess  like  Miss  Gower." 

**  Weren't  there  any  Miss  Gowers  in  your  little- 
girl  days  ?  "  Anna  asked. 

"No;  there  was  a  Madame  Boselle:  a  highly- 
accomplished  and  intensely  selfish  person,  who  used 
to  lord  it  over  me.  She  had  lorded  it  over  Alice 
before,  and  the  result  was  satisfactory  to  a  certain 
extent." 

"And  didn't  you  have  pictures  in  your  school- 
room. Aunt  Mary  ?  " 

"  I  think  there  were  one  or  two,  but  I  scarcely 
remember  them.  My  schoolroom  was  in  Wendon 
Hall  in  Sussex." 

"Isn't  Wendon  Hall  a  beautiful  place,  Aunt 
Mary  ?    Why  doesn't  grandma  ever  go  there  now  ?" 

"  it  is  let,"  answered  Lady  Maty,  with  a  darkened 
face.  "We  spent  a  great  deal  of  our  time  there 
once.  Yes,  I  suppose  it  is  beautiful,  but  my  mother 
thought  it  unhealthy.  We  were  shut  in  by  woods, 
and  it  was  certainly  a  little  damp." 

There  was  a  pause.  And  as  Eva's  glance  rested 
on  Lady  Mfery,  she  could  not  help  fencying  that 
her  thoughts  had  strayed  far  away  from  firook 
Street. 

The  governess  was  right.  As  Mary  Cavaye  sat 
by  the  ongn  window  of  the  schoolroom  she  had 
ceased  to  hear  the  roll  of  wheels  in  the  street  below. 
Memory  had  carried  her  back  again  to  the  old  woods 
around  Wendon  Hall,  and  she  was  walking  once 
more  through  silent  ways,  where  the  hazels  were 
beginning  to  take  a  deeper  green  than  they  had 
worn  in  spring,  and  the  nuts  hung  in  clusters  from 
the  boughs.  She  could  see  the  red  gold  of  sunset 
stealing  through  the  latticed  branches,  and  striking 
across  plumes  of  fern  and  amethyst  foxglove  bells. 
And  she  could  hear,  with  strange  distinctness,  the 
tones  of  a  voice  that  had  once  been  dearer  to  her 
thtm  any  other. 

It  was  a  voice  that  she  never  expected  to  hear 
again.  It  had  passed  utterly  out.  of  her  life,  altiiough 
its  echoes  lingered  with  her  still.  Sometimes,  as 
she  moved  about  in  her  gay  world,  she  would  hear 


a  tone  or  an  accent  that  had  a  chance  resemblance 
to  that  beloved  voice,  and  then  her  heart  would 
ache  wearily  for  the  old  happiness  of  her  youth. 

That  dear,  lost  friend  of  hers  had  not  been  with- 
out many  faults ;  he  was  full  of  waywardness,  and 
passion,  and  pride.  But  the  golden  line  of  truth 
shone  out  brightly  amid  all  the  tangled  threads  of 
his  character,  and  she  knew  that  he  had  trusted  and 
believed  in  her  as  a  true-heaiied  woman.  Oh,  how 
cruelly  that  trust  had  been  destrc^ed,  and  how  un- 
worthy she  had  proved  of  his  loyal  devotion ! 

It  was  because  he  was  so  closely  associated  with 
her  days  at  Wendon  Hall  that  she  could  not  bear  to 
speak  of  the  place.  Strangers  were  living  in  the 
old  house  now ;  people  who  knew  nothing  of  her 
and  her  history.  It  was  better  so ;  far  be€ter  that 
she  should  never  go  back  to  the  old  haunts  from 
which  the  old  gladness  had  fled. 

She  started  slightly  when  two  thin  little  hands 
pressed  upon  her  arm.  Anna's  eyes  were  raised  to 
ners  with  a  pleading  look. 

"Aunt  Mary,"  said  the  child,  "you  can  coax 
grandma  to  do  anything  you  like,  can't  you  ?  " 

"  Grandma  is  not  a  very  coaxable  person,  Anna," 
replied  Lady  Mary  with  a  little  sigh.  "  She  is  not 
easily  persuaded  by  any  one." 

"  But  won't  you  try  to  coax  her  ?  I  want  so  very 
much  to  be  sent  to  Porchester  this  summer.  It's 
Miss  Gower's  old  home,  and  her  aunts  live  there ; 
nice  old  ladies  who  keep  poultry  and  bees." 

Lady  Mary  turned  to  the  governess  for  further 
information. 

"  I  think  the  place  would  suit  Anna,"  Eva  said 
promptly;  "  My  aunts  would  be  glad  to  take  us  in 
if  Lady  Westmoor  would  let  us  go." 

"  And  you  would  like  to  go.  Miss  Gower?" 

"  Very  much  indeed.  But,  Lady  Mary,  if  I  did 
not  believe  that  Porchester  air  would  be  good  for 
Anna,  I  would  not  recommend  it." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  you  would  not.  If  my  mother 
has  no  settled  plan  in  her  mind,  I  should  think  sho 
would  not  object  to  the  place.  Of  course  I  will 
gladly  speak  to  her  about  it." 

Anna  danoed  round  the  room  in  aflutter  of  delight, 
and  her  aunt  watched  her  with  sad  eyes. 

"  What  a  little  thing  makes  a  child  happy,"  she 
said.  "  It  would  take  a  great  deal  to  make  my  heart 
leap  within  me.  And  there  really  is  nothing  to  he 
glad  about  now-a-days." 

"  There  is  always  one  thing  that  one  may  be  glad 
about,"  remarked  Eva  quietly. 

"  Oh,  you  are  young.  Miss  Gower,  and  I  daresay 
you  can't  understand  anybody  who  is  heartily  sick 
of  everything.  I  am  quite  in  earnest  when  1  say 
that  I  have  nothing  to  be  glad  about." 

"  I  know  I  am  young  and  inexperienced,"  Eva 
said  very  gently.  "  But  I  believe  it  is  just  when 
one  is  heartily  sick  of  every  earthly  thing  that  the 
one  thing  of  which  I  spoke  becomes  most  precious." 

"  You  are  talking  about  religion,  of  coarse.  My 
dear  child,  it  is  an  easy  thing  for  you  to  be  a  true 
Christian ;  you  have  come  to  God  early  in  life,  and 
you  have  a  fresh  warm  heart  to  give  Him.  l^ut  as 
for  me,  I  have  no  heart,  no  deep  feeling,  left." 

"  That  does  not  matter  to  God,  Lady  Maiy.  He 
is  ready  to  give  you  a  new  heart." 

"  I  don't  even  care  about  having  it,  child.  You 
will  think  me  hopelessly  wicked,  I  suppose,  but  1 
cannot  help  it.    If  I  oould  have  my  will,  I  should  like 
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to  get  my  old  heart  back  again — ^the  girl's  heart  that 
1  ©nly  kept  for  a  little  while." 

Eva  looked  wistfully  at  the  beautiful,  worn  face, 
and  was  silent.  But  although  her  lips  were  still,  a 
voice  of  prayer  rose  up  from  the  depths  of  her  soul. 

There  are  times  in  all  our  lives  when  prayer  is 
our  only  resource.  And  for  many  of  us  it  would  be 
well  if  we  realised  our  helplessness,  and  were  content 
to  lesort  to  prayer  instead  of  speech.  There  are 
momenlK  when  words  are  not  only  useless,  but 
positively  harmful,  and  all  our  well-meant  phrases 
would  only  chafe  a  sad  spirit.  It  is  not  easy, 
perhaps,  to  understand  that  God  does  not  always 
give  us  the  power  of  consoling  or  exhorting  each 
other.  It  pleases  Him,  now  and  then,  to  brino^  us 
face  to  &ce  with  one  who  can  be  dealt  with  by  Him 
alone. 

A  certain  keenness  of  perception  helped  Eva  to 
realise  that  this  was  a  time  when  words  were  not 
lequired  of  her.  But  she  knew,  too,  that  there 
never  is  a  time  when  a  prayer  is  a  mistake. 

''All  the  evening  is  going  away,  and  bed-time 
will  soon  come,"  said  Anna,  suddenly  breaking  the 
silence.  *'  Miss  Gower,  you  promised  to  sing  to  me 
before  I  went  to  bed." 

Eva  hesitated,  but  Lady  Mary  spoke  at  once. 

"  Do  sing,  Miss  Gower.  Your  voice  is  very  pretty 
when  you  speak,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  like  your 
singing." 

"  She  must  sing  my  favourite  song,"  cried  Anna 
in  delight.  "  I  shall  like  it  better  than  anything 
else ;  '  Douglas,  Douglas,  tender  and  true.' " 

If  Eva  had  chanced  to  look  at  Lady  Mary's  face 
again,  she  would  not  have  granted  Anna's  request. 
But  it  happened  that  she  went  straight  to  the  piano 
without  giving  a  glance  to  the  figure  by  the  window  ; 
and  then,  after  a  short  prelude,  began  the  song. 

Many  of  us  have  known  what  it  is  to  be  charmed  by 
the  ballad  that  little  Anna  Cavaye  loved.  Simple  as 
the  song  is,  it  carries  our  thoughts  awi^  with  it  to 
the  land  of  tarn  and  mountain,  and  seems  to  oome 
sweeping  across  miles  of  crag  and  heather.  It  is 
blended  with  the  romantic  story  of  Lochleven,  and 
the  loyalty  of  a  young  Scottish  lord  to  a  fair  queen. 
For  Gfeorge  Douglas,  tender  and  true,  dying  bravely 
in  a  hopeless  cause,  this  tuneful  wail  comes  down  to 
us  in  our  more  prosaic  times,  and  holds  its  own 
charm  after  gayer  songs  have  had  their  day. 

Eva's  voiee  was  more  remarkable  for  sweetness 
than  power,  and  she  never  attempted  anything 
beyond  its  compass.    Yet  there   m'os  that  in  the 


voice  and  in  the  style  of  singing  thai  would  have 
stilled  the  murmur  of  tongues  in  a  crowded  room, 
and  touched  the  hearts  of  many  a  listener. 

But  she  had  not  dreamed  of  the  effect  that  her 
song  would  have  upon  Lady  Mary.  When  the  last 
chords  were  stimck,  and  she  rose  from  the  piano,  a 
low  sob  met  her  ear.  Anna,  her  great  dark  eyes 
opened  very  widely,  sat  upright  on  a  chair  staring 
at  her  aunt  in  silence.  Mary  Cavaye's  face  was 
buried  in  her  hands,  and  she  was  weeping  bitterly. 

For  some  moments  no  one  spoke.  Eva  could 
scarcely  help  crying  too.  Lady  Mary's  usual  manner 
was  so  calm,  that  any  display  of  emotion  from  her 
seemed  startling  and  unnatural.  She  lifted  her 
head  at  last  and  tried  to  speak  lightly. 

"  I  don't  think  I  have  had  such  a  fit  of  tears  since 
my  schooldays,"  she  said.  '^  I  really  believe  I  had 
got  into  a  sentimental  mood.  That's  a  doleful  song, 
but  very  well  sung.  Miss  Grower.  Do  you  always 
choose  such  melancholy  things  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Eva.  "  It  was  Anna  who  chose 
the  song." 

"  But  you  are  fond  of  it  yourself,"  cried  Anna. 
**  And  you  often  tell  me  about  the  Douglases. 
There  was  good  Lord  James  Douglas  who  carried 
Bobert  Bruce's  heart  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  threw  it 
among  the  enemy.  And  there  was  old  Bell-the-cat, 
who '' 

"  What  a  memory  the  child  has  1"  said  Lady  Mary. 

"Oh,  of  course  I  remember  all  about  the 
Douglases,"  Anna  went  on.  ^'Miss  Gov^r  says 
there's  no  name  she  likes  so  well." 

Eva's  cheeks  became  a  good  deal  rosier  than  usual. 
Lady  Mary  gave  her  a  quick  look,  and  rose  from  her 
seat 

''  Well,"  she  said,  in  a  colder  tone,  '*  I  find  I  shall 
be  bored  to  death  with  the  Douglas  clan  if  I  stay 
here  any  longer.  It  must  be  quite  too  nice  to  be 
romantic,  and  to  fall  in  love  with  the  warrioi-s  of 
old  times.  Miss  Gower." 

She  swept  away,  and  Eva  saw  her  depart  with  a 
feeling  of  relief.  Somehow  it  seemed  to  the  governess 
that  the  song,  and  Anna's  childish  talk,  had  diis- 
pleased  Lady  Mary,  and  that  she  herself  had  come 
in  for  a  share  of  that  displeasure. 

"  I  don't  think  Aunt  Mary  cares  for  stories,"  said 
Anna,  after  a  pause.  *'  She  got  quite  cross,  didn't 
she  ?  How  very  queer  it  was  to  see  her  cry  while 
you  were  singing.  Well,  never  mind  her  I  There's 
time  for  me  to  hear  all  about  stealing  the  keys  of 
Lochloveu  Castle  before  I  go  upstairs  to  bed," 
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THE  name  of  •*  Dr.  Lyell  of  Newburgh  "  was  long 
Hftmiliar  as  a  household  word  in  his  own 
county,  '*  the  kingdom  of  Fife,"  and  was  known  and 
hanoured  by  the  medical  profession  throughout 
Scotland.  On  his  death  a  year  ago  the  obituary 
memoirs  in  newspapers  and  medical  journals  paid 
ju£t  tribute  to  his  memory.  There  were  special 
circumstances  attending  the  later  years  of  his  life 
iirluch  awaken  a  far  deeper  interest,  and  which  are 
"worthy  of  record  in  these  pages. 

Dn  John  Lyell,  son  of  David  Lyell  and  Betsey 


Wishart,  was  bom  at  Newbul*gh,.ou  the  14th  of 
August,  1807.  David  Lyell  was  a  timber-merchant 
in  fair  circumstances,  and  was  the  father  of  ten 
children,  of  whom  John  was  the  fifth. 

John,  while  a  boy,  had  a  great  desire  to  be  an 
engineer,  but  in  tms  he  was  over-ruled  by  bin 
mother,  who  had  set  her  heart  on  making  him  a 
doctor.  About  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  accordingly 
apprenticed  to  one  of  the  physicians  in  the  town, 
and  on  finishing  his  apprenticeship  was  sent  to 
Edinburgh  University,  with  a  view  to  prosecute  his 
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medical  gtudieg  and  to  become  a  dnlj  quaHfied 
practitioner.  Previous  to  taking  his  diploma  be 
we^t  a  wbale-fisbiug  voyage  to  l)avis  Straits,  and 
80  cbarmed  does  be  seem  to  bave  been  witb  *'  life 
on  tbe  ocean  wave,"  tbat  immediately  after  be  bad 
graduated,  wbicb  be  did  at  St.  Andrew-'s  University, 
be  took  a  tbree  years'  voyage  to  tbe  Sontb  Seas,  as 
surgeon  of  tbe  wbaling-sbip  "Ranger.**" 

On  bis  return  from  bis  tbree  years*  voyage,  Dr. 
Lyell  pitcbed  bis  tent  in  bis  native  town,  and  set 
to  work  as  a  medical  practitioner.  Here,  by  the 
assiduous  application  of  tbe  rare  talents  witb  wbicb 
nature  bad  endowed  bim,  and  tbe  professional  skill 
be  bad  acquired  in  tbe  most  celebrated  medical 
Bcbool  in  tbe  world,  be  soon  gained  a  reputation 
wbicb  extended  far  and  wide,  and  establisbed  a 
business  second  to  none  in  tbe  neigbbourbood. 
How  bigb  be  rose  in  the  estimation  of  tbe  medical 
profession  may  be  gatbered  from  tbe  terms  in 
wbicb  Sir  James  Young  Simpson  refers  to  him 
in  a  testimonial  wbicb  accompanied  tbe  doctor's 
application  for  tbe  office  of  superintendent  of  tbe 
Glasgow  Medioal  Mission.  '*I  'bave  'very  great 
pleasure,"  says  Sir  James,  "  in  certifying  tbe  very 
bigh  opinion  wbicb  I  entertain  cf  tbe  general 
and  professional  abilities  of  Dr.  Lyell.  Tbere  are 
few  members  of  tbe  medical  profession  in  tbis 
country^better  acquainted  witb  tne  leading  depart- 
ments of  general  science  and  information,  and  bis 
professional  talents  and  acquirements  are  of  tbe  first 
order." 

For  about  tbirty  years  tbe  doctor  bad  applied 
bimself  to  tbe  duties  of  bis  profession,  during  wbicb 
period  be  bad  been  favoured  witb  as  large  an  amount 
of  prosperity  as  bis  beart  could  vrisb.  In  1835  be 
bad  mariied  a  lady  in  wliom  be  bad  found  all  tbat 
a  busband  could  desire;  be  bad  been  blessed  with 
six  children,  the  most  of  whom  bad  been  spared  to 
see  the  years  of  maturity ;  be  had  now  attained  to 
a  position  of  honour  and  comfort.  As  be  was  seen 
driving  along  in  bis  carriage,  or  walking  in  his 
magnificent  garden,  or  lounging  amongst  palms  and 
other  tropicid  glories  with  which  bis  conservatories 
were  adorned ;  or,  when  in  company  be  was 
tbe  life  of  every  party  at  which  he  presided 
as  the  hospitable  host,  or  was  entertained  as  tbe 
rmost  honoured  guest — ^now  singing  one  of  Bums's 
songs,  or,  as  was  frequently  die  ease,  rehearsing 
some  love-ditty  of  his  own,  and  anon  convulsing  the 
company  with  laughter,  as  be  gave  scope  to  tbe 
humour  and  tbe  wit  of  which  his  soul  was  full,  and 
which  shed  a  mirthful  radiance  over  bis  countenance 
and  sparkled  in  his  eye — be  was  doubtless  envied  by 
many  of  bis  neighbours  as  one  of  the  happiest  of 
mortals. 

To  true  happiness,  however,  be  bad  hitherto  been 
an  entire  stranger.  Possessed  of  an  indomitable 
courage  which  scorned  to  be  baffled  and  of  an  energy 
which  never  tired,  be  bad  pursued  tbe  phantom  of 
pleasure  with  a  zeal  and  a  perseverance  which  have 
seldom  been  surpassed.  Throwing  his  whole  soul 
into  everything  he  took  in  band,  whatsoever  he  did 
be  did  with  cQl  bis  might.  This  earnestness  and 
thoroughness  of  his  nature « had  been  seen  in  the 
very  manner  in  which  he  had  ridden  his  bobbies. 
He  bad  taken  a  fiancy  for  ferns,  and  nothing  would 
satisfy  him  short  of  having  a  fernery  which  should 
contain  representatives  of  every  species  of  fern  in 
tbe  kingdom.    The  result  was  a  ooUectiOn  of  British 


ferns,  to  which,  out  of  Kew  Gardens,  if  even  wltli 
this  exception,  there  was  nothing  in  Great  Britaia 
or  Ireland  to  bo  compared. 

Here  was  a  life  to  be  envied !     Health ,  vreelth, 
honour,  friends,  domestic  happiness,  and  oons^enial 
pursuits,  ought  to  have  secured  happiness.    But  all 
bad  been  in  vain.    At  tbe  end  of  thirty  years  of  pro- 
fessional life  he  found  himself  farther  from  happi- 
ness than  at  the  commencement  of  the  race.    The 
secret  of  his  misery  lay  in  tbe  fact  tbat  he  had 
hitherto  been  ignorant  of  the  way  of  salvation,  and 
destitute  of  tbat  living  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  which 
brings  the  soul  into  conscious  fellowship  with  God. 
He  bad  never  laid  aside  tbe  form  of  religion,  hut 
from  the  honesty  and  sincerity  of  bis  nature  he  had 
never  been  able  to  reconcile  bimself  to  tbe  degrada- 
tion of  appearing  to  be  what  he  knew  be  was  not. 
And  BO,  although  ha  kept  on  the  form,  he  felt  encum- 
bered by  it  and  as  uncomfortable  in  it  as  David  felt 
in  Saul's  armour.    And  yet,  in  his  spiritual  blindness, 
he  ciung  to  the  idea  that  there  was  some  saving 
virtue  even  in  the  outward  form  ;  like  too  many,  in 
bis  profession  and  out  of  it,  he  confounded  religioiu- 
ness  with  religion,  the  mere  external  observanoe  of 
religious  ordinances  with  tbe  life  of  £uth  on  the 
Son  of  God.  *'  I  remember  quite  well,"  says  he,  in  one 
of  the  numerous  tracts  be  wrote  after  his  oonversion, 
**  when  I  was  a  young  man  I  was  rerv  religious ;  1 
read  the  Bible  and  religious  books  only,  and  would 
not  take  a  novel  oir  light  book  into  my  hands. 
Every  morning  I  read  a  bit  of  the  Bible  and  prayed 
to  God,  and  if  I  saw  any  one  breaking  the  Sabbath  or 
getting  drunk,  or  taking  God's  name  in  vain,  I  would 
be  down  upon  him  like  a  tiger.    I  thought  tbat  if 
I  were  a  religious  young  man  Ohrist  would  save 
me."     This  hollow  husk — ^tbis  ragged   garment  of 
religiousness,  cold,  comfortlees  and  unreal,  was  the 
only  religion  be  bad  known,  and  now  he  was  about 
fifty  years  old.    He  waa  too  true  and  leal  a  man  to  he 
satisfied  with  shams  and  unrealities,  and  as  he  as 
yet  knew  nothing  better,  he  felt  of  all  men  tbe  most 
miserable.    Tired  of  the  struggle,  he  bad  even  in  fits 
of  despondency  gone  into  his  laboratory  to  oonooct 
some  poison  by  means  of  which  to  rid  himself  of 
a  buiden  which  seemed  too  heavy  to  be  borne, 
and  how  his  band  had  been  stayed  at  the  critical 
moment  appeared  to  him  afterwards  a  miracle  of 
gracious  interposition  on  the  part  of  his  Heavenly 
Father. 

At  length,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1860,  the 
light  of  the  gospel  broke  in  upon  bis  dark  mind. 
One  of  bis  patients,  a  young  woman,  whose  suffer- 
ings and  death  affected  bim  painfully,  having  been 
somewhat  suddenly  cut  off,  tbe  question  arose  in  hid 
mind,  "  Where  should  I  bave  been  bad  it  been  my- 
self?" A  lady  acquaintance,  at  the  time  on  a  visit 
to  tbe  family,  managed,  in  course  of  conversations 
on  several  occasions,  to  introduce  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion. He  became  convinced  of  sin,  and  felt  ven' 
wretched*  In  his  restlessness  and  excitement  ho 
would  oast  himself  on  the  sofa,  keeping  the  sectvt 
of  his  misery  locked  up  in  bis  own  bosom.  Tho 
friend  already  alluded  to  would  seek  to  soothe  and 
quiet  him  by  playing  on  the  piano  choice  selections 
of  music,  of  whuoh  he  was  passionately  fond.  Having 
come  home  one  day  in  a  state  of  the  deepest  mental 
anguish,  he  repaired  to  one  of  the  conservatories,  in 
which  was  a  rustic  table  and  chair.  On  ibe  table 
lay  a  Bible,  which  lay  open  at  the  parable  of  tho 
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Prodigal  Son.  Having  eeated  himself  at  the  table, 
he  read  the  parable.  "  This,"  said  he  to  himself, 
"is just  me.  I  am  the  prodigal;  I  am  famishing 
with  hunger;  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father." 
He  thereupon  knelt  down  and  prayed — sprayed  as 
Le  had  never  done  before.  The  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ,  the  atonement  made  for  sin,  freedom  of 
access  accorded,  the  Father  waiting  to  forgive, 
receive,  and  rejoice  over  the  lost  one  returning  to 
Him— these  thonghta  deeply  moved  him.  One  re- 
solve possessed  him  :  to  know,  love,  and  serve  snoh 
a  Father  should  henceforth  be  the  aim  and  business 
of  his  Hfe. 

This  belief  in  the  heart  was  soon  followed  bv  the 
confession  of  the  mouth.  On  Sunday  the  8th  of  April, 
after  returning  from  church,  he,  with  Mrs.  Lyell 
and  the  friend  above  mentioned,  were  together  in 
the  room  where  supper  had  just  been  served.  The 
doctor,  full  of  suppressed  excitement,  shrinking  from 
the  novel  duty  to  which,  however,  he  felt  impelled 
by  an  impulse  which  he  dared  not  resist,  ventured 
to  erect  his  family  altar.  '^  Bead  a  chapter  of  the 
Bible,"  said  he,  addressing  his  guest.  The  four- 
teenth chapter  of  John  was  read,  and  then  kneeling 
down,  the  long  lost  wanderer,  now  returned  to  his 
Father's  presence,  poured  out  his  soul  in  mingled 
strains  of  penitence  and  gratitude. 

With  that  decision  of  character  which  formed  such 
a  marked  feature  in  his  mental  conistitution,  he 
appeared  at  an  evangelistic  meeting  held  in  one  of 
the  churches  of  the  town  the  very  next  night,  and 
having  obtained  peimissionof  the  presiding  minister 
to  say  a  few  words,  he  openly  avowed  the  fact  of 
his  conversion.  Thus  publicly  renouncing  his  out- 
ward indifference,  he  declared  that  henceforth  by 
tlie  grace  of  God,  he  meant  to  live  a  life  of  oonseora- 
tioti  to  the  service  of  God.  All  present  were  taken 
by  surprise.  Dr.  Lyell  was  the  last  man  in  the  world 
whom  his  acquaintance  would  have  thought  would 
become  a  '*  revivalist."  The  news  spread  through 
the  town,  and  csreated  quite  a  sensation ;  some  oould 
not  believe  it  for  joy,  fearing  that  it  was  too  good 
to  he  true,  while  others,  knovTing  the  doctor's 
humorous  disposition,  declared  that  he  had  only 
been  playing  on  the  simple  people  one  of  his 
practical  jokes. 

It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  there  was 
no  joking  in  the  matter.  The  doctor  was  deeply  and 
intensely  in  earnest,  and  from  this  time  forward  be 
devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  the  Lord  with  an  en- 
thusiasm which  has  seldom  been  equalled  in  the 
annals  of  missionary  enterprise.  His  diary  becomes 
a  record  of  religious  meetings  addressed  by  him, 
in  churches,  schoolrooms,  kitchens,  and  in  the  open 
air;  of  conversations  with  his  patients,  some  of 
whom  were  brought  to  the  Saviour  through  this 
means,  and  others  of  whom  were  so  exasperated  by 
his  revival  nonsense,  as  they  called  it,  that  they 
dismissed  him  and  called  in  another  physician  in 
his  stead. 

The  word  *'  revivalist "  calls  for  remark  here.  It 
was  used  in  Dr.  LyelFs  case  in  a  sense  of  wonder 
and  reproach,  as  the  term  Methodist  has  been  used 
in  other  times.  No  doubt  there  has  been  much 
fanaticism  and  folly  connected  with  some  so-called  re- 
vivals, but  let  no  one  confound  the  shadows  with  the 
substance  of  the  thing*  A  true  revival,  whether  in 
a  community  or  in  an  individual,  means  an  awaken* 
iug  fiom  death  to  life,  a  change  firom  the  lifeless 


form  to  the  living  spirit  of  religion.  Thin  is  a  change 
to  be  spoken  of  with  respect  even  by  those  who  have 
not  experienced  it,  if  they  believe  in  Ohri*stianity 
at  all.  In  Dr.  Lyell  the  change  showed  itself  in 
many  ways,  and  especially  in  longings  and  yearn- 
ings for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  of  plans  of  effort 
for  the  accomplishmeitt  of  that  end.  Of  these  the 
establishment  of  the  "  Fern  Mission,'*  is  particularly 
worthy  of  notice. 

As  has  been  already  said,  the  doctor  had  made  a 
hobby  of  ferns.  He  had  at  great  expense  and  with 
unlimited  care  and  pains  succeeded  in  gathering 
together  the^  largest  private  collection  of  ferns  in 
the  kingdcwn.'  "  What  shall  I  do  with  these  idob  ?  " 
said  he  to  himself  one  day,  as  ho  sat  surveying  this 
great  Babylon  which  he  had  built.  *'  What  shall  I  do 
with  them ;  shaU  I  do  with  them  as  the  Ephesians 
did  with  their  books  of  sorcery,  make  a  bonfire  of 
them?  I  have  got  something  better  to  occupy  my 
time  now,  and  I  feel  I  can't  take  the  same 
interest  or  pleasure  in  them.  I  must  see  and  get 
rid  of  them  somehow."  As  he  sat  thus  ruminating 
the  question  in  his  own  mind,  a  happy  thought 
flashed  upon  him.  "  Why  not  consecrate  the  fernery 
to  the  Lord  ?  Let  me  still  continue  to  keep  it  up, 
but  let  me  become  a  fern  merchant,  and  give  all  the 
profit  to  the  Lord's  treasury."  No  sooner  said  than 
done.  He  went  at  once  to  his  desk  and  wrote  an 
advertisement,  which  he  sent  to  several  papers, 
offering  his  ferns  for  sale,  and  announcing  that  the 
whole  proceeds  would  be  devoted  to  benevolent  and 
religious  purposes. 

The  result  was  that  the  doctor  soon  found  himself 
in  the  receipt  of  a  oonsiderable  income  fi'om  this 
Botirce,  every  penny  of  which  was  scrupulously 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  Lord's  work. 
Besides  sending  donations  to  such  institutions  aH 
(George  Muller's  Orphanages,  he  supported  an  agent 
in  connection  with  the  *'  London  Bible  and  Domestic 
Female  Mission."  The  district  in  Westminster  in 
which  the  agent  laboured  was  known  as  **  The  Fern 
District,"  and  has  been  frequently  referred  to  in  the 
"Missing  Link"  magazine,  between  the  editor  of 
which  and  the  doctor  an  interesting  correspondence 
was  kept  up.  "* 

After  labouring  in  season  and  out  of  season  by 
tongue  and  pen,  by  hand  and  purse,  in  his  Master  s 
service  for  about  ten  yeai*s  longer  in  his  native  town, 
Dr.  Lyell  went  to  Glasgow  and  became  the  super- 
intondent  of  the  Medical  Mission  which  had  just  been 
originated  in  that  city.  His  son  David,  a  young 
man  of  great  promise  and  a  decided  Christian,  and 
who  had  been  of  great  assistance  to  him,  both  pro- 
fessionally and  otherwise,  had  just  died,  and  crnshed 
by  the  painful  bereavement  which  had  thus  befallen 
him,  he  sought  the  relief  of  other  scenes. 

As  the  superintendent  of  the  "  Glasgow  Medical 
Mission,"  he  laboured  for  about  four  years,  vixiting 
the  sick  at  their  own  homes,  prescribing  fbr  the 
crowd  H  who  frequented  the  Hall  daily  from  two  to 
four  or,  five  o'clock,  and  conducting  a  short  religious 
service  for  the  good  of  their  souls  previously  to 
ministering  to  their  bodily  ailments.  In  other 
ways  he  a£o  actively  promoted  the  same  objects. 

Through   failinsc  health    and    strength    he  was-    .^ 
at  length  eompelled  to  quit  the  field  and  retiro 
into  private  life.    During  the  period,  howerer,  in 
which    he  continued  to  toil,  ho    aocomplished    a- 
great  ^ork,     He  made  tUo  mi-sion  known,  and 
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efitabliBhed  it  on  a  firm  fonndation.  It  was  with 
deep  regret  that  the  directors  had  to  part  with  their 
faitnfalservant,  oonceming  whom  they  have  left  on 
record  the  testimony  that  **  When  seen  in  the  streets 
it  was  dear  he  was  patting  the  saying  into  practice, 
*Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Fathers 


business?' "  The  same  spirit  sustained  him  during 
the  remaining  five  years  of  his  life.  He  was  called 
now  to  endure  great  bodily  sufferings,  but  he  bore 
them  with  Christian  fortitude  and  resignation,  till 
the  word  of  release  came,  and  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 
The  last  word  he  was  heard  to  utter  was  **  Hallelujah." 


BARZILLAI  OP  GILEAD. 

BT  TBS  BEV.  GEOBGB  DE3PABD,  A.H.,  TBIKITT  OHUBOH,  XILBUBN. 

^  And  the  king  said  unto  Barzlllai,  €k>me  thou  over  with  me,  and  I  will  feed  thee  with  me  in  Jenualem.    And  Barzillai  said 
unto  the  king,  How  long  have  I  to  live,  that  I  should  go  up  with  the  king  unto  Jerusalem  ?  "—2  Sam.  ziz.  83-34. 

(Read  yerses  81-39.) 


THE  invitation  which  is  here  recorded  to  have 
been  given  by  King  David  to  Barzillai,  was 
a  kind  of  invitation  which  men,  as  a  rule,  find  it 
difficult  to  refuse.  Barzillai,  however,  did  refuse  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  mentioned  some  of  the  reasons 
why  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  do  so.  Not  that 
we  are  to  suppose  he  gave  no  thought  to  other  con- 
siderations which  must  have  made  the  refusal  some- 
what difficidt.  It  needs  very  little  knowledge  of 
human  nature  to  make  us  feel  tolerably  certain  that 
the  mind  of  Barzillai  took  in  at  a  glance  the  various 
reasons  which  might  very  well  induce  him  to  comply 
with  the  royal  invitation.  But  though  not  in- 
sensible to  such  reasons,  these  opposing  reasons 
which  he  thought  it  sufficient  to  mention  had  far 
greater  weight  in  his  judgment ;  so  much  so  that  he 
required  but  little  time  to  make  up  his  mind  to 
decline  the  offer  of  the  king. 

Some  lessons,  I  think,  that  may  prove  good  and 
useful  to  us  all  are  suggested  by  the  subject ;  and 
we  may  get  at  these  by  glancing,  in  the  first  place, 
at  the  reasons  which  in  all  probability  suggested 
themselves  to  Barzillai  in  favour  of  accepting  the 
king's  invitation. 

Now  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  prospect 
of  free  quarters  at  the  court  would,  of  itself,  have 
any  attractions  for  a  wealthy  man  like  Barzillai, 
who  had  a  private  fortune  ample  to  supply  him 
with  all  he  could  want.  But  when  he  regarded 
the  invitation  in  the  light  the  king  evidenUy  in- 
tended he  should  regard  it,  as  a  t^timony  of  his 
sovereign's  personal  regard  for  him,  it  was  indeed 
a  tempting  invitation.  The  society  of  Barzillai  was 
what  the  kiu^  wanted,  as  he  very  plainly  in- 
timated ;  he  wished  to  have  him  as  a  dailv  firiend 
and  companion,  sitting  at  the  same  table  with 
himself.  It  must  have  a  powerful  effect  on  any 
man's  mind  to  find  the  highest  in  the  laud  esteem- 
ing his  friendship  and  companionship  a  privilege^ 
and  entreating  it  as  a  favour.  A  more  flattering 
invitation  we  can  scarcely  imagine ;  and  they  must 
have  been  powerful  reasons  on  the  other  side  which 
could  lead  Barzillai  to  put  it  from  him. 

Independently  of  that,  however.  King  David  ap- 
pealed, and  evidently  meant  to  appeal,  to  the  loyalty 
of  Barzillai  in  giving  kim  this  invitation.  They  were 
troublous  times — times  of  disaffection  and  disloyalty 
— ^when  the  king  found  it  hard  to  say,  on  looking 
around  him,  whom  he  could  trust.  Of  what  value  to 
him  would  bo  even  one  man  of  Barzillai's  character 


near  his  person — a  man  on  whose  staunch  loyalty  he 
knew  that  he  could  rely  ?  In  the  day  of  adversity, 
when  other  subjects  were  engaged  in  rebellion 
against  King  David,  Barzillai  had  thrown  his  whole 
weight  into  the  scale  of  loyalty.  The  elevation 
of  Barzillai  would  not  only  have  strengthened 
the  hands  of  the  loyal  by  showing  them  that  they 
were  serving  a  king  who  knew  how  to  value  those 
who  were  *' faithful  in  the  land;"  it  would  also 
have  given  strength  to  the  royal  cause,  by  bringing 
close  to  the  person  of  the  king  a  man  of  command- 
ing influence  in  the  country,  whose  fidelity  had  been 
so  well  tried.  Even  if ,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  Barzillai 
disliked  a  oonrt-life,  still  there  would  remain  the 
consideration — which  with  a  man  of  his  stamp  could 
not  but  have  great  force — that,  by  aooepting  the 
invitation,  he  would  give  the  king  what  he  so 
sorely  needed  in  those  anxious  times — a  pillar  of 
loyalty  close  to  his  throne. 

And  then,  moreover,  what  a  career  of  eminent 
usefulness  and  service  to  his  king  and  country  did 
this  invitation  lay  open  to  Barzillai!  Standing 
dose  to  the  royal  person,  enjoying  the  king's  con- 
fidence, and  with  continual  access  to  the  king's  ear, 
what  opportunities  he  would  have  of  bringing  his 
wisdom  and  experience  to  bear  on  the  oouncils  of  the 
nation !  Even  if  he  cared  nothing  about  the  honour 
and  distinction  held  out  in  such  an  invitation,  might 
he  not  well  have  been  influenced  by  the  prospect  of 
usefulness  it  held  out?  No  doubt  there  is  a  vast 
deal  of  hypocrisy  in  human  nature,  and  men  who 
are  only  in  love  with  a  brilliant  position  may  cheat 
themselves  into  supposing  that  it  is  but  the  oppor- 
tunity of  usefulness  in  oonnection  with  it  tney 
value.  But  there  are  honest  souls,  like  Barzilki, 
with  whom  the  prospect  of  usefulness  weighs  more 
than  an3rthing  else  oould.  Kine  David  waa  greatly 
harassed  and  tried  bv  Joab  alter  this,  and  eight 
years  afterwards  the  rebellion  of  Adonijah  took  place. 
Who  knows  but  that  if  a  wise  and  trusty  oounciUor 
like  Barzillai  had  been  at  hand,  these  things,  which 
were  not  merely  hurtful  to  the  king,  but  injuriouB 
to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  £ngdom,  would 
never  have  occurred  ?  I  think  it  must  have  made 
it  hard  for  Barzillai  to  dedine  the  invitation  to  feel 
that  he  might  be  putting  away  from  him  an  oppor- 
tunity, which  might  never  reour,  of  making  the 
closing  years  of  his  life  eminently  serviceable  to 
his  king  and  country. 

These  reasons,  then,  and  others  like  them-*all  of 
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them  good,  and  some  of  tbem  likely  to  have  power- 
ful iDflneiice  with  a  man  like  Barzillai — might  well 
have  induced  him  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
king.  And  no  doubt  they  would  have  done  so,  but 
that  there  were  other  and  stronger  reasons  in  his 
mind  why  he  should  decide  to  decline. 

Thns,  for  instance,  he  felt  that  it  was  impossible 
he  could  be  happy  in  the  proposed  change.  For  his 
circumstauces  hitherto  had  not  connected  him  M^ith 
the  life  of  courts.  Perhaps,  when  he  was  a  boy,  he 
bad  had  his  ambitious  dreams,  and  would  not  have 


only  be  like  "a  fish  out  of  water."  A  most  im- 
portant truth,  which  we  are  all  apt  to  lose  sight  of, 
meets  us  here.  If  a  man's  tastes  and  habits  are 
above  his  position,  of  course  he  is  not  likely  to  be 
happy  in  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  put 
into  a  position  which  is  above  his  tastes  and  habits, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  will  be  happy.  If 
Barzillai,  all  those  years  he  wa6  living  on  his  farm 
in  Gilead,  had  been  engaged  in  nursing  tastes  and 
habits  which  nothing  but  a  court  life  could  satisfy, 
*  then  for  eighty  years  of  his  life  he  would  have  been 
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refused,  if  he  had  then  been  offered  a  court  position. 
But  he  had  long  outlived  such  an  ambition,  if  he 
had  ever  indulged  it.  Far  away  from  camps  and 
eonrts  he  had  b^n  engaged  all  the  days  of  his  life 
in  tilling  his  fields,  and  pasturing  his  flocks,  and 
ruling  his  household  down  in  Gilead.  The  tastes 
and  habits  he  had  been  acquiring  during  all  those 
years  were  such  as  suited  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  providence  of  God  had  cast  his  lot.  The 
proverbial  idea  of  discomfort  and  misery  is  that  of  a 
'*  fish  out  of  water,"  and  no  doubt  the  old  farmer 
felt  that  in  court  attire  and  court  ways,  he  would 


a  miserable  man,  discontented  with  his  humble  farm 
and  everything  about  it.  But,  as  he  had  been  too 
wise  a  man  to  do  that,  he  found,  when  a  court  life 
did  offer,  that  he  had  tastes  and  habits  which  had 
grown  vnth  his  grovrth,  and  strengthened  with  his 
strength,  which  would  make  a  court-life  utterly  un- 
congenial to  him.  After  all,  happiness  does  not  lie 
in  a  high  position,  but  in  a  contented  spirit. 

Barzillai  was  doubtless  a  happier  man,  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  down  in  the  old  familiar  homestead 
of  Gilead,  than  ever  he  could  have  been  figuring  as 
a  courtier  in  the  royal  palace  of  Jerusalem.      Vvhat 
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ha  lost  of  splendour  and  show  he  gained  in  solid 
happiness  and  comfort,  the  comfort  which  no  one 
can  ever  know  in  a  position  for  which  his  own 
habits  and  tastes  do  not  fit  him  I 

But  then  there  was  the  question  of  the  kind  of 
fare  the  invitation  summoned  up  before  his  imagina- 
tion— the  royal  banquets,  and  the  costly  wines,  and 
the  exquisite  music.  "  Ah ! "  thought  Barzillai,  "  if 
I  were  a  younger  man,  all  this  might  have  some 
attraction  for  me !  "  And  then  he  told  the  king  the 
plain  and  honest  truth  about  himself.  *^  I  am  this 
day,"  he  said,  "fourscore  years  old,  and  the  in- 
firmities of  age  are  upon  me  I  The  keepers  of  the 
house  tremble  I  The  grinders  cease  because  they 
are  few  !  Those  that  look  out  at  the  windows  are 
darkened  !  All  the  daughters  of  music  are  brought 
low?  The  grasshopper,  my  lord  Hhe  king,  is  a 
burden,  and  the  desire  has  failed !"  What  a  touching 
sketch  of  the  infirmities  of  old  age  Barzillai  gave 
the  king  in  that  thirty-fifth  verse  :  "  Can  I  discern 
between  good  and  evil?  Can  thy  servant  taste 
what  I  eat  or  what  I  drink  ?  Can  I  hear  any  more 
the  voice  of  singing  men  and  singing  women? 
Wherefore,  then,  should  thy  servant  be  yet  a  burden 
to  my  lord  the  king?"  Barzillai  was  not  one  of 
those  who  will  persist  in  being  young  to  the  last 
He  was  old,  and  he  knew  it,  and  knew  that  the  life 
of  the  senses,  even  if  he  ever  cared  much  about  it,  could 
have  nothing  for  him  now  I  Shall  we  be  wrong  if  we 
conclude  that  Barzillai  decided  as  he  did,  b^use 
he  knew  well  that,  at  his  time  of  life,  happiness  is 
to  be  found,  not  in  vain  attempts  at  the  life  of  the 
senses,  for  which  there  is  no  capacity,  but  in  that 
quiet  life  of  communion  with  God  and  preparation 
for  heaven  which  he  felt  would  be  far  more  within 
his  reach  in  the  simple  homestead  in  Gilead,  than 
in  the  royal  palace  of  Jerusalem  ?  If  there  is  one 
thing  more  hateful  than  another  it  is  to  see  old 
peoj3e  trj^ing  to  be  young — wasting,  in  vain  attempts 
to  enjoy  youthful  pleasures,  the  time  that  should  be 
spent  in  cultivating  higher  and  purer  pleasures, 
pleasures  which  do  not  depend  on  the  life  of  sense, 
and  which  shall  be  enjoyed  in  their  perfection  only 
when  there  is  no  life  of  sense  to  interrupt  them  I 
You  who  are  growing  old,  how  earnestly  yon  should 
pray  that,  in  proportion  as  you  are  shut  out  from 
the  enjoyment  of  the  life  of  sense,  you  may  be  drawn 
to  seek  the  source  of  a  better  and  purer  enjoyment  in 
the  heart's  communion  witli  an  ever-living  Saviour ! 

Well,  then,  there  was  the  prospect  of  usefulness ; 
what  reason  had  Barzillai  to  set  over  against  that 
in  weighing  the  king's  invitation?  Just  this,  I 
imagine,  that  Barzillai  thought  he  knew  himself 
better  than  King  David  knew  him.  For  King  David, 
judging  by  the  service  rendered  by  Barzillai  in  the 
past,  thought  what  a  valuable  help  Barzillai  would 
be  to  him.  But  Barzillai,  judging  by  the  present, 
said.  "Nay,  my  lord  the  king,  I  should  only  be  a 
burden,  and  not  the  help  you  expeot."  A  position 
in  which  a  man  can  be  useful  is  excellent,  but  then 
the  question  arises,  What  good  are  opportunities  of 
usefulness  if  the  powers  to  make  use  of  them  are  want- 
ing ?  Barzillai  saw  what  great  powers  were  necessary 
in  any  man  called  to  be  the  confidential  adviser  of 
the  king.  And,  though  it  was  kind  of  the  king  to 
think  so  well  of  him,  he  was  not  blinded  to  the  truth 
by  that.  He  knew  that  the  king  would  only  be 
disappointed  in  him,  and  that  if,  with  his  feeble 
powers,  he  wero  to  step  into  the  offered  position,  he 


was  far  more  likely  to  be  mischieyotis  there  than 
useful. 

Besides  this,  it  weighed  much  with  Barzillai  that 
if  he  did  as  the  king  invited  him,  tliSre  would  be  a 
painful  break  in  old  associations.  "  Let  thy  servant, 
I  pray  thee,"  he  said,  **  turn  back,  that  I  may  die  in 
mine  own  city,  and  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  my 
father  and  my  mother."  No  doubt,  the  town  near 
which  his  estate  lay  was  a  poor  place  in  compariaon 
with  Jei-usalem,  and  his  residence  very  humble  iu 
comparison  with  King  David's  palace.  Still,  there 
were  associations  connected  with  the  home  in  Gilead 
whioh  were  dearer  to  the  heart  of  BarsiUai  ;than 
Jerusalem  and  its  palaces.  For  there  his  fathers 
had  lived  and  died ;  there  tiie  dust  of  his  kindred 
lay  awaiting  the  resurrection  qioming.  gome  people 
care  very  little  for  old  associations,  and  can  break 
them  at  a  moment's  notice  without  a  solitary  pang. 
But  there  are  others,  like  Barzillai,  who  cannot  live 
long  in  any  place,  or  amongst  any  people,  without 
the  heart  striking  its  roots  so  deep  into  the  soil  that 
their  whole  nature  shrinks  from  the  pain  of  an  np- 
tearing.  It  was  a  delicate  way  of  saying  to  the  king 
that  his  heart  was  in  Gilead,  and,  by  the  king's 
leave,  he  would  rather  live  where  his  heart  was  than 
in  the  grandest  place  where  it  could  not  be.  He 
would  only  be  a  trouble  to  the  king  as  well  as  to 
himself,  if,  while  his  body  was  in  Jerusalem,  his 
heart  should  be  for  ever  on  the  wing,  towards  the 
dear  old  home  or  dear  old  friends  in  Gilead.  I  tbink 
we  see  from  this  what  kind  of  a  home  Barzillai  had 
made  for  himself  in  Qilead,  If  a  man's  home  is 
unhappy,  he  is  glad  to  escape  from  it,  but  if  it  is 
^^ppyi  *'  there  is  no  place  like  home,  be  it  ever  so 
homely."  And  if  it  is  also  true,  which  I  think  it  is, 
that  the  happiness  or  unhappiness  of  home  depends 
very  much  on  a  man  himself  then  Barzillai  had  his 
reward  for  the  pains  he  had  been  at  in  cultivating 
his  home,  when  he  found,  at  eighty,  that  the  dearest 
spot  on  earth  to  him  was  home.  Yes ;  let  us  labour 
to  make  home  happy,  as  one  grand  part  of  our  life- 
work  I  Let  us  labour  to  make  it  haptnr,  as  we  may 
be  assured  Barzillai  did,  and  as  Maitha  and  Mary 
did  in  after  times.  King  David  himself,  with  all 
his  regal  grandeur,  did  not  know  the  best  sources  of 
earthly  happiness  as  well  as  Barzillai  did.  Certainly, 
on  a  compariBon  of  the  domestic  histories  of  the  two 
men,  a  wise  man  should  have  little  diiOlcnilty  in 
choosing  between  them.  Barzillai  had  no  Anmons 
and  Tamars  and  Absaloms  that  we  read  of;  if  be 
had,  his  heart  would  not  have  been  in  that  home  at 
Gilead.  When  sin  gets  into  the  home,  happiness 
flies  out  of  it ;  and  if  Barzillai  had  made  his  home  so 
happy  that  it  was  dearer  to  him  than  Jerusalem  and 
her  palaces,  we  may  be  sure  he  did  so  in  the  only 
way  that  ever  yet  succeeded — by  bringing  Christ  in, 
and  keeping  sin  out. 

But,  after  all,  the  grand  reason  why  Barzillai 
declined  the  invitation  of  David,  was  because  lie 
felt  that  the  gaieties  of  a  court  were  not  the  thing 
for  a  roan  with  one  foot  in  the  grave.  "  How  long 
have  I  to  live,"  he  said,  "  that  I  should  go  up  to 
Jerusalem  ?  "  He  pleaded  not*  merely  his  want  of 
taste  for  the  proposed  life,  and  want  of  ability  for 
its  duties,  but,  what  was  much  more  important,  his 
doubts  as  to  whether  it  would  be  good  for  his  flouJ. 
Would  such  a  life  be  likely  to  loosen  his  attachment 
to  the  world,  or  to  strengthen  it  ?  Would  it  be  likely 
to  furnish  him  with  assistanoe  in  his  great  work  of 
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preparing  to  meet  his  God,  or  would  it  not?  "  Ah  I " 
thought  he,  "  is  it  a  time  to  plunge  into  the  world 
when  a  man  is  on  the  eve  of  leavipg  it  ?  le  it  a 
time  to  let  in  a  fleod  of  worldly  cares  on  a  man's 
aonl  when  he  is  going  so  soon  to  have  done  with  all 
such  cares  for  ever  ?  My  lord  the  king,  I  cannot ! 
Let  me  go  back  in  peace  to  the  home  of  my  fathers  I 
The  few  days  that  are  left  to  me  are  too  precious  to 
be  spent  in  any  other  way  than  that  in  which  a 
dying  man  should  wish  to  spend  them  1 " 

You  see,  it  was  the  unprofitableness  of  the  proposed 
change  for  his  sotd  that  decided  him  !  He  was  not 
like  some  old  people  whom  we  have  known  I  Is 
there  in  all  this  world  a  more  pitiable  sight  than 
an  old  man  with  his  heart  full  of  the  world  ?  The 
uearer  he  is  to  quitting  the  world  the  fonder  he 


seems  to  get  of  it  I  Some  of  the  most  awful  lessons 
are  learnt  at  the  death-beds  of  the  old.  How  often 
is  there  found  there  an  utter  distaste  for  spiritual 
things  I  Talk  to  them  of  the  news  of  the  day,  of 
politics,  or  of  business,  or  of  passing  events,  and 
they  are  all  animation.  But,  talk  to  them  of  God  and 
of  hiffher  things,  and  there  is  an  impatience  painful 
to  b^old  I  The  worldliness  of  age  is  the  Nemesis 
of  the  worldliness  of  youth  and  manhood  1  If,  like 
Barzillai,  men  desire  in  their  old  age  to  have  more 
taste  for  heaven  than  for  the  glittering  baubles  of 
the  world,  they  must  watch  the  growing  tastes  and 
habits  of  their  lives.  If  we  want  nothing  but  the 
world  up  till  old  age,  it  is  not  likely  we  shall  want 
God  then.  If  we  would  feel  the  want  of  God  in  age, 
we  must  find  out  that  we  want  Him  before  age  comes. 
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BEATKICE,  who  was  returning  to  her  school,  in 
one  of  the  metropolilan  suburbs,  was  to  go  up  to 
London  under  my  escort.  She  was  rather  depressed, 
not  only  at  parting  with  her  kind  aunt,  but  at 
leaving  the  active  service  for  others  into  which 
she  had  so  eagerly  entered ;  and  as  we  drove  along 
the  country  roads  to  the  station,  she  confided  her 
trouhles  to  me. 

"  All  my  happy  work  is  over,"  she  said  ;  "  I  shall 
have  nothing  of  all  this  at  school  I  Oh  dear,  how 
tiresome  it  is  I  ** 

*'My  dear  child,  you  will  have  work  enough, 
though  of  a  different  kind." 

"Oh  yes,  I  know,  sonatas  and  exercises  and 
French  conversation  classes,  and  things  of  no  good 
to  anybody !     I  don't  call  that  real  work." 

**Is  it  not  real  work  to  prepare  for  the  future 
usefulness  of  your  life  ?  " 

**  Oh,  well,  I  know,  of  course  that  is  true,  but  you 
Bee,  Miss  Selwyn,  I  have  hod  that  sort  of  thing 
thrown  into  my  face  till  I  was  sick  of  it.  When  I 
was  younger,  and  used  to  say  how  I  wished  to  do 
Rome  great  things,  and  be  like  some  of  the  women  in 
*  Golden  Deeds,'  or  to  be  good  like  Mrs.  Fry,  or 
Miss  Nightingale,  or  Amelia  Sieveking,  then  to  be 
told,  *  Well,  my  dear,  your  duty  is  to  be  obedient 
and  attend  to  your  studies,  and  keep  your  hair  tidy 
and  shut  the  doer,'  and  so  on.  I  declare  it  used  to 
make  me  rabid  I  I  used  to  feel  as  if  I  could  have 
tossed  all  my  exercise-books  into  the  fire,  and 
ruffled  my  hair  out  of  contradiction  !  " 

"  I  know  the  feeling,  dear ;  but  what  would  you 
say  of  a  soldier  who  should  be  very  eager  to  win  a 
great  hattle,  but  could  not  bear  the  trouble  of  being 
drilled  and  taught  how  to  handle  his  arms  ?  " 

"Of  course  that  would  be  absurd.  But  then  my 
lessons  are  not  really  like  a  drill  for  me.  I  ighould 
not  visit  the  poor  any  the  better  for  knowing  French 
and  algebra." 

*'  I  am  not  sure  even  of  that.  They  are  not  direct 
training;  but  anytbing  that  developes  your  mind 
and  forces  you  to  exert  its  powers,  is  indirectly  a 
^%)  just  as  gymnastics  may  prepare  a  man  to  be 


stronger  as  a  soldier  or  a  sailor,  though  he  may  not 
be  called  on  to  do  the  exact  things  he  has  been 
practising  beforehand." 

**  But  l£ere  are  the  Bible-women  now — ^Mrs.  Smith, 
for  instance ;  she  never  had  any  ^f  that  drudgery  of 
languages  and  compositions,  and  themes  to  do,  and 
how  well  she  works  and  how  much  good  she  does." 

"True;  but  in  the  first  place  you  are  not  in 
training  for  visiting  the  poor  only,  but  for  a  great 
variety  of  life  work,  and  one  never  knows  whieh 
one  may  be  called  on  to  do  first.  Then,  in  the 
second  place,  Mrs.  Smith  has  had  a  good  deal  of 
common  everyday-life  training,  which  ygu  have  not 
had.  A  daughter  of  hard-working  poor  parents,  who 
has  had  to  help  to  be  useful  at  home  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  has  had  a  great  deal  of  discipline,  if  she  is 
tolerably  intelligent,  calculated  to  call  out  many 
useful  qualities  which  a  young  lady  has  never  had 
opportunities  of  exercising ;  consequently  it  is 
needed  that  the  young  lady  should  learn  more  of 
other  things,  or  her  mind  may  fall  asleep." 

"  That  is  quite  true,"  said  Beatrice  thoughtfully ; 
"but  don't  you  think  people  sometimes  put  off 
children,  girls  espeoiaJly,  rather  cruelly,  when  they 
want  to  be  useful,  always  silencing  them  with 
remarks  about  learning  lessons  and  keeping  their 
drawers  in  order,  and  being  kind  and  good-natured, 
and  so  on  ?  " 

"If  it  is  said  merely  to  silence  them,  that  is 
quite  true;  but  remember  David,  conquering  the 
lion  and  the  bear  first  alone  in  the  wilderness,  and 
thtis  prepared  to  encounter  Goliath.  Nobody  but 
himself  knew  the  apprenticeship  he  had  been  going 
through  all  those  years.  I  would  have  you  write 
your  exercises  and  learn  your  algebra,  and  science 
and  composition,  not  mechanically  or  with  a  mere 
slavish  sense  of  being  obliged  to  do  it,  but  saying 
to  yourself  all  the  time,  *  This  is  part  of  my  general 
training,  the  gymnastics  for  my  mind,  to  make  me 
ready  to  be  useful  later.  It  is  only  for  a  short  time, 
so  I  must  make  the  most  of  it,  and  then  I  may  bo 
able  to  turn  it  all  to  account  in  my  life  work.* " 

"Yes,  I  see,  that  way  of  putting  things,  as  the 
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man  says  in  that  essay  you  were  reading,  makes 
the  whole  difibrenoe.  That  is  not  like  bidding  you 
be  content  with  science  primers,  and  participles 
variable  and  inyariable,  and  wishing  for  nothing 
better  in  life,  as  one's  governesses  want  one  to  do ! " 
"  Perhaps  it  is  not  that  they  want  you  to  care  for 
nothing  else,  so  much  as  that  you  shoiQd  do  it 
heartily  while  you  are  about  it.  If  you  give  your 
mind  to  what  you  do  at  the  time,  you  will  be  likely 
to  escape  those  provoking  speeches." 

"  I  hope  I  shalU  I  I  will  try ;  but  still  it  is  rather 
discouraging  to  have  nothing  else  to  attend  to ! " 

"But  I  have  never  said  that,  or  meant  it,  my 
dear  Miss  Irrepressible.  You  stopped  my  mouth,  in 
your  usual  impetuous  way,  before  I  had  time  to  finish 
my  sentence  I  I  think  you  may  find  a  great  many 
*  fragments  *  to  gather  up  in  your  school  life,  with- 
out interfering  with  yoiir  lessons.  Could  you  not 
go  on  with  your  collection  for  the  East  End,  and  get 
your  companions  to  help  you  ?  I  will  send  you  some 
numbers  of  the  'Missing  Link*  magazine,  and 
some  other  things  of  the  kind,  which  you  may  lend 
among  them  and  stir  them  up.  Then,  in  your  bits 
of  leisure,  or  half  [holidays  when  you  are  not  out, 
you  can  go  on  with  your  text  illuminating,  and  your 
work  for  Miss  Hunter's  sale  which  you  had  begun. 
I  know  you  cannot  find  much  time  for  such  things  ; 
but  whatever  you  or  your  school-fellows  can  finish, 
you  may  send  to  me — you  have  my  address — and  I 
will  see  it  is  disposed  of." 

"  Thank  you  so  much,  dear  Miss  Selwyn  I  I  will 
try." 

•*And  then,  influencing  your  school-fellows  for 
good.  You  do  not  know  how  much  may  be  done  by 
a  consistent  Christian  life,  and  a  constant  throwing 
your  weight  on  the  side  of  right  and  justice,  and 
reverence  in  speaking  of  serious  things,  and  obedience 
to  superiors.  I  have  seen  untold  good  wrought  by 
very  quiet,  unassuming  girls  in  this  way." 

"  But  I  am  sure  I  could  never  try  to  teach  the 
others,  as  the  good  girls  in  stories  always  do." 

"I  should  not  wish  you  to  teach  them  directly. 
What  I  meant  was  to  influence  them  quietly ;  when 
a  time  comes  in  which  it  is  right  you  should  speak, 
you  will  be  given  courage  to  speak ;  but  a  great  deal 
may  be  done  without  many  words.  I  will  give  you 
an  instance.  You  know,  do  you  not,  pretty  well, 
who  among  your  companions  is  really  anxious  to 
get  on  with  her  studies?  You  would  not  have  any 
difficulty  in  naming  the  one  who  has  it  most  at  heart 
to  make  progress  ?  " 

'*  I  should  think  not :  Clara  Lescombe,  for  instance, 
and  Mary  Dacre,  every  one  can  see,  are  determined 
to  get  on.    No  one  could  ever  doubt  it." 

"  Do  they  talk  much  about  their  love  of  learning, 
and  their  anxiety  to  know  more  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,  I  never  heard  either  of  them  say  it 
in  words ;  but  all  the  same  one  can't  help  ueeing  it." 

"Well,  just  so  it  should  be  with  your  religion. 
If  you  have  it  truly  at  heart  to  serve  your  God  and 
Saviour,  depend  on  it  that  will  be  evident  to  those 
whom  you  live  with ;  it  will  not  need  many  words 
to  show  them,  though  you  will  be  ready  to  speak  a 
word  when  a  right  moment  comes.  Then,  if  there 
are  younger  girls  to  be  helped  and  encouraged.,  you 
may  find  much  to  do  in  that  way,  as  much  perhaps 
as  you  had  in  jour  class  at  Mr.  Bobinson's  Sunday- 
school,  though  not  in  such  a  regular  and  definite 
turm." 


"  Oh,  I  hope  I  shall  I  I  see  what  you  mean,  I 
think." 

"  But  remember  one  thing,  dear ;  the  fragments 
that  were  gathered  up,  were  gathered  at  the  feet  of 
our  Lord,  That  must  be  the  case  with  all  our 
*  fragment  work.'  All  must  be  done  as  in  His  pre- 
sence and  for  Him,  and  with  prayer  for  His  help ; 
otherwise  there  will  be  no  real  blessing.  It  is  only 
those  who  have  first  given  themselves  to  Him  who 
can  work  acceptably  for  Hinu  I  trust  you  have 
done  this ;  and  then 

'Fix  vn  HU  work  thy  steadfast  eye, 
60  shall  thy  work  be  done.'  *' 

Beatrice  made  no  answer  except  by  a  very  earnest 
squeeze  of  my  hand,  but  tears  were  in  her  eyes,  and 
I  saw  she  was  impressed  by  the  conversation.  I 
thought  it  best  to  leave  it  to  work  on  her  mind,  and 
soon  after,  our  arrival  at  the  station  put  a  stop  to 
private  talk.  But  when  I  parted  with  her  at  the 
terminus  of  the  branch  line,  at  the  end  of  which 
she  would  be  met  by  some  one  from  her  school, 
before  proceeding  to  my  own  destination  her  face 
was  brighter  than  it  had  been  that  morning. 


vn. 

About  six  weeks  later,  after  my  return  home, 
I  was  telling  some  particulars  of  my  visits, 
when  sitting  by  the  invalid  couch  of  my  young 
friend  Lydia  Franklin,  whom  I  had  long  known  as 
a  habitual  prisoner  from  a  spinal  wesJbiess,  but 
whose  quick  intelligence  and  ready  sympathy  made 
her  enter  eagerly  into  all  subjects  which  gave  matter 
for  thought.*. 

Her  aunt,  Miss  Maynard,  a  cheerful,  kindly  old 
lady,  with  snow-white  hair  and  an  eye  whose  bright- 
ness age  had  scarcely  dimmed,  was  sitting  bjjr  with 
her  knitting.  She  was  much  interested  in  the 
history  of  Mrs.  Travers'  efforts  to  utiUse  the  resources 
at  her  command. 

"  The  difficulty  is,"  she  said, "  that  it  is  generally 
only  poor  people  like  ourselves,  who  learn  to  make 
use  of  all  the  fragments  they  can  find.  Look  at 
these  ravellings  in  my  basket ;  a  rich  person  would 
never  suppose  they  could  be  turned  to  anything,  hut 
I  have  made  that  rug  for  Lydia's  fireside  with  them, 
and  now  I  am  finishing  another.  Does  not  it  look 
nice?  If  I  could  go  and  buy  carpets  and  lUgs 
whenever  I  liked,  I  should  never  have  learned  to 
look  for  such  little  ways  of  saving.  Of  oourse  a  rich 
lady  does  not  need  this  kind  of  work ;  but  don't  yon 
think  the  habit  goes  for  much  ?  " 

'*  I  am  sure  it  does,  and,  figuratively  speaking, 
we  often  leave  neglected  ravellings  of  time  and 
strength,  etc.,  which  we  might  use." 

"  Ah,"  said  Lydia  with  a  little  sigh,  "  how  happy 
those  are  who  have  any  '  ravellings '  to  use." 

"  Have  you  none  then,  dear  Lydia  ?  " 

"  I  don't  mean  to  complain,  understand  me,  dear 
Miss  Selwyn ;  I  know  that  some  are  called  to  serve 
by  trying  to  bear  meekly ;  but  I  can't  help  wishing 
I  had  some  little  fragments  of  usefulness  to  gather 
up  too,  sometimes,  and  really  it  seems  as  if  I  had 
none." 

"  My  dear  child,  if  I  did  not  know  you  so  well, 

♦  See  •*  Viidt  to  an  Invalid,"  in  Part  l  of  "  Owiaia  MabeL" 
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I  should  say  that  was  affectation  ! "  said  her  aunt. 
'I  think  of  all  the  little  '  odd  jobs '  you  do  to  help 
ns— the  darning  and  mending,  and  the  correcting 
exercises  for  the  pupils,  which  you  often  go  on 
doing  much  longer  than  you  ought,  in  fact." 

"Yes,  but  these  are  only  everyday  ceoessary 
familv  duties." 

"  Well,  dear,"  I  rejoined, "  such  duties  are  no  less 
'fragment*'  to  gather.  Many  in  your  circum- 
stances, with  so  much  weakness  and  pain  to  hinder 
them,  would  think  themselves  excused  altogether 
from  such  work ;  and  by  lightening  your  aunt's  and 
sister's  labours,  yon  are  surely  doing  as  truly  a  work 
pleasing  to  God,  as  Mrs.  Vernon  is  when  she  helps 
her  husband  in  his  parish  work." 

"  To  be  sure,  that  is  true ;  but  very  often  I  can 
neither  work  nor  help  with  the  lessons,  when  my 
head  is  really  bad." 

And  I  knew  well  that  Lydia's  "  really  bad  "  meant 
no  trifling  ailment. 

"Well,  dear,  God  is  not  a  hard  master.  If  He 
does  not  give  you  the  straw  to  make  the  bricks,  as 
a  friend  of  mine  says  in  one  of  her  books — it  is 
because  He  does  not  want  the  bricks  then,  but 
something  else,  or  perhaps  nothing  but  ourselves — 
our  whole  heart." 

"  Yes,  I  know  that ;  but  do  you  think  you  could 
Fuggest  any  more  *  fragments '  I  could  gather,  when 
I  am  able  to  do  anything  ?  " 

"I  think  so.  That  pretty  tatting,  in  imitation 
of  lace-work,  which  I  see  you  have  been  doing,  is  a 
*  fragment '  which  could  be  turned  to  good  account 
by  a  friend  of  mine  who  keeps  a  '  table '  always  on 
hand  with  work  to  sell  for  Indian  mission  schools. 
She  was  asking  me  the  other  day  if  I  could  find  her 
some  of  this  kind  of  work,  as  she  could  sell  it  very 
well.  Whenever  you  can  finish  a  piece,  g^ve  it  me, 
and  I  will  send  it  to  her.  This  will  not  hand  you  to 
work  hard  to  get  it  done  at  a  given  time ;  ii  will  be 
just  bits  done  now  and  then,  as  you  have  leisure  and 
power." 

"  That  will  be  just  the  thing  for  me,  for  I  was 
wanting  to  finish  this  piece  in  time  for  the  next 
mission-box  of  yours,  and  my  head  having  been 
troublesome  for  some  days,  I  was  too  late  for  it." 

"Well,  another  *  fragment'  would  be  your 
influence  with  the  pupils  who  oome  to  your  sister 
and  aunt.  If  you  could  get  them  sometimes  to  come 
up  to  you  on  some  pretext,  you  might  find  ways  and 
means  of  being  useful  to  them." 
"To  be  sure  I  might." 

"Many  of  them  are,  your  sister  says,  in  rather 
a  humble  position  of  life  comparatively.  Now  these 
are  just  the  girls,  used  to  a  narrow  home  life, 
perhaps,  with  little  variety,  to  whom  a  visit  to  your 
pretty  little  room  with  its  books  and  pictures,  and 
a  little  talk  with  some  one  who  is  not  a  regular 
teacher  will  have  the  charm  of  novelty,  which  the 
children  of  parents  of  the  'upper  ten  thousand,' 
used  to  all  kinds  of  treats  and  amusements,  could 
hardly  appreciate  in  the  same  way.  Don't  make  a 
violent  attempt  to  turn  it  into  a  regular  time  of 
instruction  or  exhortation,  but  let  things  take  their 
course  quietly,  and  you  will  find  opportunities  of 
little  kindly  offices  and  friendly  words  which  may 
become  channels  of  higher  blessings.  Then  your 
visitors.  Some  days  you  have  a  great  many ;  you 
inight  often  be  a  help  and  comfort  to  one  and 
another." 


"Oh,  dear  Miss  Selwyn,  I  am  afraid  you  are 
going  on  too  fast,  as  you  say  to  me  sometimes.  With 
the  girls  I  understand  quite  what  you  mean,  but 
my  other  visitors  come  to  be  a  help  to  me,  not  I  to 
them." 

"  Still,  the  helped  one  may  be  a  helper  at  times. 
Would  not  you  like  to  keep  a  '  house  of  refuge'  as 
they  used  to  call  them  on  the  Alpine  roads,  and  g?ive 
means  of  rest  and  refreshment  to  weary  travellers 
on  their  way  ?  " 

"Oh,  should  not  I  indeed?"  and  the  pale  face 
glowed  as  she  spoke. 

"Well,  I  believe  you  may,  and  often  do,  dear 
child,  without  knowing  it.  You  have  sometimes 
given  me  '  a  cup  of  cold  water '  when  I  have  come 
to  see  you  harassed  by  troubles  from  without." 

"  Have  I,  indeed?  Oh,  but  you  must  be  making 
the  most  of  things  to  comfort  me,  surely ! " 

"  Do  you  think  I  would  try  to  comfort  you  by 
anything  but  what  is  strictly  true?  No,  indeed, 
dear.  1  believe  that  without  any  systematic  en- 
deavour to  do  anything  special  in  the  way  of 
'  speaking  to  people,*  a  Christian  invalid  may,  by 
a  constant  spirit  of  loving  sympathy  and  concern 
for  others,  minister  to  those  who  come  to  her  in  a 
way  which  neither  she  nor  they  may  suspect.  Don't 
try  to  prepare  anything  to  say  beforehand  :  in  such 
cases  as  this,  premeditation  would  be  hurtful  as  well 
as  useless,  but  whenever  visitors  oome  to  you,  young 
or  old,  high  or  low,  just  ask  the  Lord  to  enable  you 
to  help  or  cheer  or  refresh  them  if  they  need  it,  and 
in  the  way  they  need  it,  and  you  may  bo  a  well- 
spring  of  comfort  and  strength  to  many,  though  you 
may  never  know  exactly  in  what  way.  But  that  is 
the  case  with  most  of  our  life-work.  We  are  to 
labour  like  those  on  the  famous  Gobelin  tapestry, 
which  was  all  done  on  the  wrong  side,  so  that  those 
who  were  making  it  could  not  see  the  effect  of  their 
own  work." 

"  And  I  suppose  that  is  just  what  is  good  for  us." 

"  Precisely ;  we  are  to  wait  for  the  day  to  declare 
it.  And  now  I  see  your  good  sister  Sarah  is  coming 
to  warn  me  that  I  have  stayed  long  enough ;  is  it 
not  so?" 

"  Not  exactly,"  said  Sarah  Franklin,  a  pleasant, 
cheerful-looking  woman,  some  years  older  than  her 
sister,  and  whose  air  of  health  and  vigour  contrasted 
strongly  with  that  of  the  fragile  invalid  ;  "  I  came 
to  tell  auntie  she  was  wanted  below,  but  I  do  think 
perhaps  Lydia  ought  to  have  a  little  quiet  time 
before  her  tea." 

"  You  are  right,  and  I  won't  stay  any  longer.  I 
will  take  this  fragment  of  tatting  already  finished 
to  show  Miss  Arnot,  if  you  will  let  me,  and  I  am 
sure  she  will  be  glad  of  more." 

"  Pray  do,"  said  Lydia,  as  she  bade  me  farewell 
with  cheered  face,  "  and  thank  you  for  the  sugges- 
tions. I  am  sure  I  shall  have  plenty  to  think  of 
while  I  take  my  spell  of  lying  quite  still  with  shut 
eyes  till  Sarah  brings  my  tea." 

"You  ought  to  be  'thinking  of  nothing  at  all,* 
you  know,  as  the  doctor  always  says,"  said  Sarah 
smiling. 

"  And  that  is  just  impossible,"  said  Lydia ;  "  but 
it  is  very  pleasant  to  have  some  cheering  projects 
which  don't  worry  or  harass  one,  to  turn  in  one's 
mind.  So  you  need  not  fear  my  having  been 
fatigued  this  time,  dear  auntie,  by  the  visit,  as  you 
BO  often  do  when  iHends  come  to  me." 
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NO.  VII. — THE  SHOES. 


THIS  little  picture  will  enable  you  to  understand 
the  difference  of  our  customs  from  those  of  the 
East.  Here  rou  see  a  rich  man  seated,  a  poor  man 
standing.  The  poof  man  wishes  to  ask  a  favour,  or 
receive  an  order,  so  he  stands  with  bowed  head,  and 
arms  crossed  over  his  breast.  With  us  he  would 
take  off  his  hat ;  in  the  East  he  would  never  remove 
his  turban,  but  he  would  take  off  his  shoes.  Poor 
people  never  wear  stockings  or  socks :  in  the  desert 
they  wear  sandals,  in  towns  a  slipper — such  as  you 
see  in  the  picture.  Rich  people  wear  a  soft  inner 
shoe  over  the  stocking,  putting  on  a  thicker  outer 
shoo,  over  the  thin  one,  when  they  walk ;  if  they 
enter  a  house  they  leave  the  thicker  shoe  at  the 
door.  When  rich  people  ride  it  is  common  to  see 
a  servant  walking  behind  carrying  the  outer  shoes, 
so  that  when  the  master  dismounts  they  can  at  once 
be  put  on,  and  so  preserve  the  inner  shoe  from  being 
soiled.  The  rich  man  sit«  in  the  Eastern  manner — 
on  a  sofa,  or  divan,  with  his  legs  crossed  under 
him,  not,  as  with  us,  with  his  feet  on  the  ground. 
Standing  is  always  a  mark  of  attention  or  in- 
feriority, sitting,  when  work  is  done,  or  the  act  of 
a  superior. 

Whenever  yon  wish  to  enter  a  church  or  mosque 
in  the  East,  you  have  to  remove  your  sho^it.     You 


may  carry  slippers  with  you  and  put  tbem  on  if 
you  like,  but  you  may  not  enter  the  church  with 
your  shoes  on.  They  do  not  like  to  see  you  take  off 
your  hat.  I  did  so  once  when  I  entered  a  church, 
but  the  priest  was  quite  annoyed,  and  insisted  1 
should  put  my  hat  on  again.  I  waa  obliged  to  do  so 
to  satisfy  him. 

These  customs  will  enable  you  to  understand 
many  passages  in  the  Bible.  In  Exodus  iii.  6,  Gou 
told  Moses  to  put  off  his  shoes  from  hia  feet  for  the 
place  was  holy  ground.  Joshua,  too,  was  told  to 
do  the  same,  because  the  place  was  holy  (Josh.  v.  15). 
The  angel  told  him  to  do  that.  In  the  Revelation 
those  in  heaven,  who  praise  God,  are  teprcBented 
as  standing  (vii.  9).  In  that  last  dread  day— the 
Day  of  Judgment — when  all  dead,  small  and  great, 
have  to  appear  before  God,  they  are  represented  as 
*'  standing  "  before  the  throne  of  God.  The  Apostle 
Paul  in  the  Hebrews  has  a  wonderful  passage, 
in  which,  when  he  is  speaking  of  our  Lord  Jesus, 
showing  how  complete  his  work  and  sacrifices  were, 
he  says  that  He,  after  his  onoe-offered  sacrifice  of 
Himself,  for !  ever  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of 
God.  May  this  little  picture,  my  dear  children,  call 
all  these  solemn  thoughts  to  your  minds,  bringing 
forth  in  you  honour  and  glory  to  His  name  I 


PEARL. 
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^  EARL  was  again'witboui  a  home,  and  after 
deep  thought  she  made  up  her  mind  that 
the  money  she  had  by  economy  saved 
from  the  generoiui  saleiy  she  reoeived  firom 
Mrs.  Henteith  shonld  be  used  in  Tisiting 
England,  determining  that  irhilst  diligently 
giTiDg  lessons  in  drawing  fbr  her  mainte- 
nance, her  after  honrs  should  be  spent  in  the 
search  for  her  relatlTes. 
The  year  and  a  half  just  passed  had  made 
PesrI  more  Belf-ieliant  and  thonghtfhl ;  she  tberefsn  began  to 
feel  tlttt  it  was  a  real  dnfy  to  exert  herself  to  find  if  possible 
tbow  belmging  to  her.  feihe  had  pondered  muoh  over  that 
which  Madame  Martines  had  so  often  spc^n  of  to  her,  of  the 
circnmstanoes  under  which  she  was  found  by  Befior  Martinez 
on  that  eventful  night  of  the  ontbreak.  **  Tnist  your  cause  to 
God,  mon  enfant,  and  in  hia  own  good  time,  He  will,  if  He 
Kcs  it  good  for  you,  bring  yon  to  those  whose  true  child  you 
tre,"  she  had  said. 

On  that  night  when  the  confusion  and  pain  of  parting  were 
crer,  Pearl  sought  the  quiet  of  her  own  little  chamber,  and 
laUing  on  her  knees  she  opened  the  pent-up  feelings  of  her 
hfart  to  her  Heayenly  Father,  asking  hia  guidance  and  help  in 
the  trials  of  her  lonely  life,  and  rising  from  her  knees  she  felt  as 
though  a  Yoice  unheard  to  outward  sense,  still  full  of  hope  and 
comfort  to  the  sorrowing  girl  who  had  knelt  in  supplication 
there,  illed  her  heart. 

Before  leaving  France  Pearl  paid  a  visit  to  her  friemis  at 
St.  Yal^rie,  baring  written  to  Juliette,  telling  her  what  had 
happened  and  of  her  own  plans. 

Madame  Annette  was  shocked  at  Pearl's  Idea  of  going  to 
England  alone. 

"  Pauvre  petite,  I  pray  you  to  stay  with  Juliette  and  me.  Do  not 
go  seeking  those  whom  you  may  neyer  find.  No,  no,  oh^rie, 
remain  with  us ;  we  wiU  be  kind  to  you,  and  you  will  be  happy." 

Pearl  listened  to  all  madame*s  loving  words,  more  moved  by 
them  than  she  allowed  to  appear. 

'*  It  is  near  the  harvesting  time,'*  continued  she,  **  and  there 
will  be  the  fete,  and  at  St  Valerie  we  do  not  things  poorly.  Ah  no ; 
tliere  will  also  be  the  harvest  dance  by  moonlight,  and  the 
i^ingerB  who  sing  of  the  great  Charlemagne  and  the  good  8t. 
I^uis ;  oh,  I  see  you  smile.  She  will  remain,  our  pretty  Pearl ; 
wit  not  80,  ch<$rie?" 

And  Pearl  did  smile  a  happy  girlish  smile,  and  her  cheek 
fln&hed  as  she  pictured  what  the  scene  would  be  in  the  sweet 
pastoral  country,  for  she  was  a  true  artist,  and  loved  the  fair 
face  of  nature  in  La  Belle  France. 

But  pleasure  and  joy  must  for  the  present  be  put  aside.  She 
fcU  the  grave  necessity  of  doing  what  she  thought  it  was  her 
duty  to  do.  So  putting  her  arm  round  madame*s  neck,  and 
affectionately  kissing  her,  Pearl  told  her  reasons  for  leaving 
before  the  f6te ;  and  althotigh'  madame  and  Juliette  were  truly 
grieved  to  part  wiih  her,  they  pressed  her  no  more  to  stay,  feel- 
ing she  was  right. 


Monsieur  Simon  had  furnished  Pearl  with  an  introduction 
to  a  French  lady  who  reoeived  boarders,  and  to  her  house  she 
proceeded  when,  bewildered  and  tired,  she  arrived  in  London. 

?«^rl  was  not  displeased  with  her  small  rooms;  they  were 


neat  and  well-ordered.  She  was  glad  to  rid  herself  of  the 
fatigue  and  dust  of  travel  by  a  bath  and  change  of  dress,  after 
which  she  sat  down  to  the  cup  of  tea  and  accompaniments  she 
so  much  wanted, 

By  the  time  she  had  finished  she  had  laid  her  plans,  and 
then,  comforted  and  refreshed,  she  went  to  bed. 

M.  Simon  had  also  given  her  a  letter  to  an  artist  friend, 
who  could  procure  a  student's  admission  for  the  galleries  of 
the  British  Museum,  so  that  the  hours,  or  some  of  them,  not 
devoted  to  giving  lessons,  Pearl  intended  to  pass  in  studying 
from  the  antique. 

A  few  days  saw  the  requisite  entr^o  in  her  hands,  and  fall 
of  that  blessed  hopefulness  which  God  bestows  so  graciously 
to  youth,  Pearl,  with  a  light  heart,  set  up  her  easel,  chose  her 
study,  and  diligently  set  to  work. 

At  first  she  was  immensely  interested  by  the  new  and  strange 
life  around  her,  though  it  was  very  lonely  at  times.  When 
studying  in  Paris,  the  French  teacher  or  madame  always  went 
with  her,  and  seeing  other  girls  studying,  the  thought  of  Yet 
fearfuUy  lonely  position  came  over  her  heart  like  a  cold  wind. 

Then  the  simple  earnest  teaching  of  Madame  Martinez  came 
to  her  mind :  "  Put  your  trust  always  in  God,  and  whatever 
clouds  may  obscure  fbr  a  time  your  life,  He  will  sustain  and 
help  you."  Thus  thought  the  lonely  girl  as  she  turned  her 
regards  steadily  to  her  work,  and  soon  that  absorbed  all  her 
attention. 

So  the  days  passed  on.  No  answer  came  from  the  agent  who 
was  to  procure  lessons  for  her,  and  Pearl,  in  thinking  of  her 
small  stock  of  money,  began,  notwithstanding  all  the  faith  and 
hope  she  really  had,  to  mope  and  fear  for  the  future. 

Who  could  blame  her  ?  No  mother's  voice  or  sister's  hopeful 
words  cheered  her,  and  if  at  times  the  hard  present  seemed  to 
show  a  harder  future,  it  was  only  when  fatigued  and  she  could 
not  fake  the  repose  she  needed  from  her  work,  for  after  a  time 
the  brave  young  heart  would  recover  its  elastic  tone,  and  hope, 
like  a  blossoming  flower  expanding  its  leaves,  would  fill  her 
with  the  perfume  of  brighter  thoughts  as  the  flower  charmed 
her  with  its  sweet  presence. 

Pearl  was  putting  up  her  drawing  materials  one  afternoon, 
thinking  that  a  brisk  walk  would  do  her  good,  for  she  was 
dispirited  that  another  week  had  passed  and  no  lessons  had 
been  got,  when  she  thought  she  heard  her  name  spoken  by 
some  one  near. 

^^  Tis  ourPearlie,Iam  certain  sure,"  and  as  Pearl  turned  her 
head  round  to  s<»e  who  it  could  be,  she  wtui  taken  veritably  iu 
tho  arms  of  Madge  Howard,  and  kissed  and  kissed  again, 
although  th^re  were  some  other  students  near. 

**  Why,  Pearlie,  darling,  who  would  have  thought  of  seeing 
you  in  this  emporium  of  musty  books  and  mammies  ?  What  « 
planet  have  you  dropped  from,  my  pearl  of  Pearls?  It 
is  so  good  to  see  you.  Where  can  we  go  to  talk?"  and 
although  the  gay  words  were  on  Madgo's  lips  her  blue  eyes 
were  full  of  tears.  She  was  deeply  moved  to  see  the  girl  she 
had  always  truly  loved,  and  more  so  that  Peurl  had  becomo 
pale  and  thin  with  anxiety  and  being  so  much  alone,  and 
Madge  noticed  it 

The  two  girls  remained,  hand  clasped  in  hand,  for  it  seemed 
as  if  it  was  all  too  good  to  be  true. 

^  Oh,  Madge,  how  good  it  is  to  see  you,  dear.  Come,  I  liavo 
a  neat  little  lodging  near  hero,  and  we  will  have  tea  and  a  cosy 
chat  over  it ;  is  it  not  so  ?  ** 

"  That  will  be  charming.  And  how  good  you  ore  to  abk  mo," 
said  Madge. 

"You  mean  how  good  you  are  to  come,"  for  Mad^e  was 
dressed  in  that  simple  perfection  of  style  which  told  of  amplo 
means,  whilst  Pearl's  black  dress  was— well,  we  shall  say — not 
new. 

But  she  made  no  apology  for  her  snoall  rooms;  a  true  lady 
never  apologises  for  poverty.  She  had  no  false  pride,  she  was 
only  a  brave  young  worker,  and  had  almost  given  up  the  bopo 
that  something  would  turn  up  about  her  relatione. 
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Arrived  at  home  Pearl  welcomed  Madge  with  a  warm  embrace, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  two  girls  were  seated  at  the  tea-table, 
each  one  seeming  to  feel  as  though  she  hardly  believed  in  the 
other's  presence. 

''Who  would  have  thought  this  morning  that  we  should 
meet  this  afternoon,  Pearlie  ?  I  have  so  often  thought  of  you, 
and  wondered  what  you  were  doing.  Why  did  you  never  write 
to  me  ?  Now  tell  me  all  about  yourself,  dear — ah  I  it  is  so  nice 
to  be  with  you,"  said  Madge,  jumping  up  and  down  on  her 
seat  as  she  used  to  do  in  their  school-days  when  pleased. 

Before  they  separated  Pearl  hi(d  told  her  friend  her  simple 
story,  the  only  drawback  to  their  pleasure  being  in  the  fact 
that  Madge  was  about  to  quit  England  with  her  family  for 
an  autumn  trip  to  the  Continent.  Before  they  parted,  Madge 
made  Pearl  promise  to  give  herself  a  holiday  so  that  they  might 
together  visit  the  Boyal  Academy. 

Accordingly  one  nice  sunshiny  day  the  two  girls,  with  Pearl's 
landlady  as  chaperone,  set  out  full  of  joyful  anticipation  of 
passing  the  day  together  in  sightseeing,  and  in  due  time  arrived 
at  Burlington  House. 

Their  progress  through  the  rooms  was  slow,  for  it  was  the 
fashionable  time  of  day,  but  at  last  they  succeeded  in  getting 
seats,  so  that  they  might  rest  before  going  round. 

Madge  looked  about  her  with  easy  assui-ance,  but  Pearl  seemed 
almost  abashed  by  the  number  of  Ipeople  staring  at  each  other 
more  than  at  the  pictures,  but  she  was  startled  by  an  exclama- 
tion from  Madge,  and  on  lookinglup  she  saw  that  her  friend 
was  lookmg  with  wondering  eyes  at  the  portrait  of  a  young 
lady. 

**  Why,  Pearlio,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  your  portrait  was  in 
the  Academy  ?  you  sly  thing  I    Who  pain  tod  it  ?  ** 

*•  My  portrait,  Madge — you're  joking." 

••  Well,  seeing  is  believing ;  come  and  see.** 

Both  girls  wore  astonishedjTearl  particularly,  for  before  them 
was  the  portrait  of  a  young  girl  in  all  the  blossoming  beauty  of 
early  womanhood.    Surely  it  was  Pearl  herself! 

3Iadge  turned  her  smiling,  enquiring  eyes  on  her  friend, 
saying,  **  Look  dear.    Now  confess ;  for  there  you  are." 

But  Pearl  had  no  words  to  answer  her  friend's  badinage ;  she 
remembered  what  madame  had  told  her  of  her  twin  sister,  and 
the  circumstances  in  which  she  had  first  seen  her.  She  felt 
that  before  her  was  the  limned  likeness  of  that  sister.  At 
that  moment  a  great  yeamino^  love  came  to  her  heart,  and  a 
purpose  was  bom  into  her  mind  that  henceforth  the  great  work 
of  her  life  should  be  to  find  her  twin  sister. 

Madame  Martinez  had  so  frequently  spoken  of  that  night  of 
terror  when  her  husband  had  brought  the  babe  to  their  hiding- 
place  and  of  the  probability— nay,  almost  certainty,  that  her 
parents  had  relinquished  their  search  for  her,  believing  that 
she  had  perished  with  her  nurse. 

"  Pearlie,  dear,  speak  to  me  I  Don't  look  so  scared.  Ah  I  I 
remember  now  what  our  dear  madame  told  us  of  her  having 
you,  and  I  am  sure  that  although  she  intended  to  look  about 
lier  in  her  proposed  journey  to  England  for  your  friends,  still  it 
was  with  a  ho])e  she  would  not  find  them,  for,  oh,  darling,  how 
she  loved  you." 

Pearl  was  in  tears  now.  "  Oh,  Madge,  if  you  knew  how  often  I 
have  longed  to  have  a  sister,  and  have  dreamed  away  many 
half  hours  in  our  sunny  garden  at  Passy,  thinking  what  my 
twin  sister  was  like,  forgetting  that  twins  are  generally  like 
each  other." 

"  Well,  dear,  who  knows  but  that  some  day  you  may  sec 
her.  And  you  must  always  write  to  me,  and  tell  mo  everything ; 
and  above  all  things  I  must  have  your  address,  eh,  Pearlie  ? 
Promise."    And  Pearl  promised. 

Whilst  they  had  been  talking,  time  had  slipped  by  and  the 
people  were  about  to  quit  the  eihibition  ;  the  girls  and  their 
chaperone  therefore  left  for  the  apartments  of  Pearl,  who  had 
ordered  high  tea  for  the  occasion. 

On  the  whole  it  had  been  a  happy  day  for  both  Madge  and 
Pearl,  and  when  the  pleasant  evening  was  oyer,  when  they 
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NO.  I. 

Forth  through  ihe  city  gates  behold  him  come; 

A  youthful  ruler,  yet  a  man  of  war; 

A  man  for  whom  the  future  hath  in  staro 
Yet  greater  honour,  and  a  kingly  home. 

His  garment  is  a  robe  whose  ample  fold 
Reveals  the  dyer's  art  in  every  hue. 
And  well  becomes,  so  rich  it  is  and  new, 

The  proud  young  form,  the  carriage  firm  and  bold. 

But  mark,  another  comes  I    The  die  is  cast! 

A  prophet  surely,  by  his  dress  and  mien; 

W^ith  sudden  gesture,  nervous  hand  and  lean, 
He  gcasps  the  ruler's  robe,  and  holds  it  fa<>t. 

Stript  is  the  warrior  of  his  garment  brave, 
'\Vhich  straight  is  rent  in  pieces ;  and  the  whilo 
The  prophet  prophesies,  no  cringing  smile 

Wreathes  his  firm  lips,  no  pardon  doth  he  crave. 

Bat  still  he  speaks — now  with  a  kindling  eje. 
As  though  his  Ma&ter's  promise  spako  through  him; 
And  now  his  face  uith  gloom  and  fear  is  dim, 

Bom  of  that  stern,  sad  gift  of  prophecy. 
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had  recounted  the  stories  of  their  school  days,  and  laughed  at 
the  remembrance  of  the  tricks  they  had  played  old  Manoo,  poor 
Manon  who  loved  them  all,  the  time  came  for  Madge  to  go 
home. 

*^  You  have  promised,  Pearlie,  to  come  and  pay  a  visit  to  ns 
when  we  return  from  the  Continent,  mind,  dear.  But  I  koov 
you  won't  break  a  promise ;  you  never  did  in  the  dear  old  days." 

They  parted  with  this  loving  promise.  Pearl  stood  watching 
her  6chool-mate,  so  true  to  their  old  friendship,  and  saw  her 
turn  to  kiss  her  hand  in  fEurewell.  She  lingered  at  the  door 
till  she  was  out  of  sight,  and  then  slowly  re-entered  the  house. 

VII.  I 

^  Well,  nurse,  how  is  your  patient  to  day— not  80  rambling  I 
hope,  eh  ?  " 

"  Better  I  think  this  morning,  doctor.     Since  six  o'clock  she 
has  slept  quietly,  and  I  have  great  hope  she  will  yet  do  ua        i 
credit." 

"  WeU,  yes,  I  hope  so." 

As  the  doctor  turned  to  question  a  patient  the  invalid  in  No.  8 
hospital  ward  opened  a  pair  of  large  gray  violet  eyes,  putting 
up  a  small,  almost  transparent,  hand  to  push  back  the  hair 
which  was  no  longer  there,  t  She  tried  to  rise  to  a  sitting  posture, 
at  the  same  time  saying  in  a  frightened  voice,  *'  What  have  yoa 
done  witli  my  hair  ?  " 

**  Tour  hair,  dearie  ?  Oh,  that  will  all  come  again,  soon.  Bat 
you  are  better,  that  is  the  best  thing." 

*'  Oh,  dear,  what  does  it  all  mean  ?  Who  are  these  people  in 
the  beds  ?  Am  I  at  school  ?  Is  it  all  a  dream — Madge  and  the 
picture  too  ?  Oh,  me,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  and  Pearl,  for  it 
was  she,  turned  her  head  here  and  there,  as  though  trying  to 
recognize  something  fiEimiliar,  but  in  vain,  for  she  was  the  * 
inmate  of  a  hospital  ward. 

The  reason  of  her  presence  there  was  on  this  wise. 

The  house  in  which  were  her  rooms  had  been  burnt  to 
the  ground ! 

No  one  knew  how  the  fire  originated.  Pearl  was  awakened 
by  a  cry  of  fire,  and  the  policeman's  heavy  raps  at  the  street 
door.  She  heard  the  voices  in  the  street  loud  and  hoarse,  then 
a  blinding  light  and  smoke  which  seemed  to  suffocate  her ;  a 
heavy  blow  whioli  seemed  to  scathe  her,  and  then  darkness! 


The  Sunday  at  Home 


O  DAY  MOST  CALM,   MOST  BRIGHT  !   .    .    . 

Thb  wbbk  wbrb  dark  but  for  thy  ught.— fferitert. 


BK8IDSN0B  OF  THB  HIGH  PRIEST  AT  KIOTO. 


INCIDENTS  OF  A  JOUBNET  BOUND  THE 
WOBLD. 

XI. — THE  LAND  OF  THE  RISING  SUN. 

"  T  AND  ahead ! "  was  the  joyous  cry  that  greeted 
•L#  us  at  sunrise,  on  Monday  the  21st  of  October, 
when,  after  travelling  west  for  twenty  days  across  the 
lonely  ocean,  our  good  ship,  well  manned  and  skil- 
fiilly  handled,  bore  us  safe  to  the  beautiful  chain  of 
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islands  which  bends  like  a  crescent  off  the  continent 
of  Asia  in  the  far-off  east,  and  which  is  fitly  called 
Dai  Nippon,  or  the  land  of  the  rising  sun.  Our  last 
Sunday  on  board  had  been  a  mournful  day,  for 
death  had  been  among  us,  and  had  cut  off  two  of  the 
steerage  passengers,  Chinamen  longing  for  home  and 
now  approaching  it,  but  suddenly  called  away  to 
"  that  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourne  nc 
traveller  returns ; "  and  also  had  plucked  a  floweret, 
an  infant  of  ten  months,  from  among  the  cabin  pas- 
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sengers — ihe  first  and  only  child  of  one  of  the  mission- 
aries, vho  with  hia  young  wife  was  bearing  the  hope 
of  their  newly-married  life  to  the  mission  fields 
of  Japan,  but  now  only  to  lay  the  tiny  corpse 
beneath  its  sod — a  sad  burden  to  carry  with  them 
from  the  ship.  Still  the  floweret  was  not  lost,  it 
was  transplanted  only,  to  bloom,  afresh  in  the 
heavenly  paradise.  Emerging  from  the  darkness 
and  the  cloud  of  sorrow  as  that  bright  morning 
dawned, "  Land  I "  was  the  joyous  cry  that  greeted  us ; 
and  such  land  I  who  ever  saw  so  lovely  and  heavenly 
a  sight  ?  Away  along  the  horizon,  before  us  rose 
the  glorious  and  graceful  Fusiama,  the  highest 
mountain  of  Japan,  rising  as  if  out  of  the  sea,  twelve 
thousand  feet,  its  summit  clad  in  snow  and  lit  up 
with  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  It  was  a  sight 
never  to  be  forgotten,  and  the  contrast  with  the 
sorrow  and  death  of  the  day  before  made  it  the  more 
impressive.  '*  Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night, 
but  joy  oometh  in  the  morning."  Like  the  Matter- 
horn,  as  I  have  seen  it  from  the  Bififel,  lit  up  with 
sunshine  and  appearing  suddenly  though  a  gauze  of 
clearing  mist  after  a  pouring  night,  so  Fusiama,  with 
its  crater  summit  telling  of  its  volcanic  origin,  and 
symmetrical  sweep  of  side,  which  the  Japanese  are 
never  weary  of  depicting  in  every  work  of  art,  bright 
in  the  morning  sunbeams  appeared  like  a  welcoming 
angel  rising  out  of  the  Pacific,  and  heralding  the 
voyagers  into  port.  It  was  a  prosperous  and  happy 
omen  to  the  missionaries,  greeting  them  as  the 
messengers  of  the  glad  tidings  from  the  far  west 
to  the  extreme  east.  As  we  entered  the  bay  of  Yeddo 
the  bright  green  foliage  of  the  islands,  already  touched 
with  autumn  tints,  saluted  our  longing  eyes,  a  happy 
relief  after  many  days  of  sea  and  sky.  Japan  is  a 
*  land  of  mountains  which  sweep  up  peak-like  irom  the 
ocean ;  indeed,  the  whole  chain  of  islands  seems  the 
crest  of  a  great  submarine  mountain,  and  from  the 
coast  the  la^d  plunges  down  abruptly  into  the  deep. 
The  fishing  junks,  with  their  mat  sails,  are  placidly 
eliding  to  and  fro  along  the  coast  or  lying  in  the 
bays,  and  dark-roofed  villages  presently  appear 
nestled  among  woods  down  along  the  water's  edge. 
The  ocean  is  for  the  Japanese  the  great  reservoir  of 
food,  and  the  abundant  fish  provide  an  inexhaustible 
and  easily  attainable  suraly. 

No  sooner  was  our  ship  anchored  in  the  wide 
harbour  of  Yokohama  than  she  was  surrounded  by 
a  fleet  of  boats  like  a  swarm  of  bees,  each  with  two 
or  three  scantily-clad  natives,  all  shouting  and 
chattering,  a  babel  of  voices,  and  either  bringing 
messengers  to  the  ship  or  seeking  employment. 
The  Chinese  were  the  most  persistent  to  obtain 
a  footing  on  board  and  in  desiring  to  transact 
business,  but  they  received  very  rough  usage  at  the 
hands  of  our  officers  and  quartermasters.  Here  I 
witnessed  for  the  first  time  what  continually  met 
my  eye  in  China  and  India,  the  barbarous  and 
savage  roughness  with  which  the  white  man, 
English  or  American,  with  impunity  treats  an 
oriental.  I  saw  an  officer  take  a  Cmnaman,  respect- 
ably dressed  and  the  bearer  of  a  letter,  by  his  pig- 
tail, tie  it  round  his  neck  and  strangle  him,  while 
he  kicked  him  down  the  gangway.  The  Japanese, 
being  hot-tempered,  will  not  suffer  this ;  if  struck, 
they  retaliate;  but  the  Chinese  and  the  Hindoos, 
while  evidently  feeling  the  insult  keenly,  receive 
blows  with  silence  and  manifest  amazing  self-control. 
Taking  leave  of  our  obliging  captain  and  those  of 


the  passengers  bound  six  days  farther  to  Hong 
Kong,  we  were  rowed  ashore  in  the  bai^e  of  the 
Grand  Hotel.  All  the  Japanese  boats  are  built 
stemless,  the  planks  projecting  upwards  behind 
with  a  Mse  stern  about  two  feet  inside.  Thus  they 
evade  an  old  law  forbidding  junks  to  be  built  with 
stems,  a  law  made  by  the  rulers  of  the  country  three 
centuries  ago  to  prevent  emigration. 

The  first  tokens  of  European  civilisation  that  met 
our  eyes  as  we  rowed  ashore  were  those  monster 
weapons  of  destruction — ^the  ironclads.  Here  in 
this  peaceful  harbour  the  calm  seas  bear  up  the 
war-snips  of  Bussia,  Germany,  France,  and  England, 
a  "  happy  family  "  gathered  in  these  remote  waters, 
watching  each  other  with  lynx-eyed  port-holes. 
During  our  stay  we  had  the  smoke  and  smell  uf 
gunpowder,  and  heard  the  thunder  of  the  guns,  but 
it  was  only  a  salute  in  honour  of  poor  Lady  Farkes, 
of  the  English  Embassy,  who  was  going  home  to 
die.  Neanng  the  shore  European  hotels,  clubs,  and 
warehouses  come  fully  in  view,  and  but  for  other 
incongruous  tokens  of  barbarism  about  us,  we  might 
&ioy  ourselves  to  be  landing  at  some  European 
port.  Yokohama  is  divided  into  three  parts— the 
native  town,  the  European  business  town,  and  the 
Bluff,  a  high  cliff  running  soi^e  distance  along  the 
coast,  where  the  residences  of  Americans  and  Euro- 
peans stand.  It  is  astonishing  to  observe  how 
quickly  our  western  civilisation  has  transformed  the 
place.  As  far  back  indeed  as  1854  the  first  treaties 
were  made  by  Commodore  Perry,  of  the  U.S. 
navy,  followed  by  France  and  England.  But  these 
treaties  came  to  naught  because  they  were  made 
with  the  Shogun  only.  We  mistook  the  nature 
of  the  Japanese  form  of  government,  fancying  that 
the  Shogun  at  Yeddo  was  the  rightful  secular  mler, 
and  that  the  Mikado  at  Kioto  was  the  spiritual. 
The  fact  is,  Japan  never  had  but  one  rightful  dynasty, 
that  of  the  Mikado ;  and  the  Shoguns,  though  in 
power  for  two  centuries,  were  rebelB  and  usurpers. 
Opposition  to  their  authority,  smouldering  for  many 
years,  came  to  a  head  in  the  revolution  of  1868, 
when  the  Shogun  was  dethroned,  and  the  Mikado 
reinstated  on  his  rightful  throne.  Then  really 
began  the  freedom  of  intercourse  with  foreigners 
which  has  produced  so  many  and  such  rapid  changes. 
The  treaties  then  made  with  America  and  England 
have  led  to  a  vast  increase  of  commerce,  to  the 
introduction  of  railways  and  telegraphs,  and  a  postal 
system  equal  to  our  own,  to  the  establishment  of 
schools  and  colleges,  and  to  the  extension  of  mis- 
sionary effort.  And  now  it  seems  that  progress  in 
the  country  is  passing  into  a  new  phase :  jealousy 
of  foreign  interference  is  growing,  and  there  is  a 
strong  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  vhile 
learning  all  they  can  from  foreigners,  to  keep  them 
at  arm's  length,  and  to  assert  the  independence  and 
dignity  of  the  empire.  Hence  they  are  drilling 
their  soldiers  and  arming  them  with  rifles,  and  are 
purchasing  guns  and  ironclads  for  themselves. 

But  side  by  side  with  these  tokens  of  civilisation 
remains  of  the  old  barbarism  meet  the  eye  on 
every  hand.  The  very  carriages,  horsed  with  men, 
startle  you  at  first.  The  jin-ricki-aha^  meaning 
literally,  "man-draw-carriage,"  or  as  the  Yankee^j 
facetiously  call  it  "  pull-man  car,"  is  like  a  bath- 
chair  witnout  the  front  wheel;  instead  are  shafts 
in  which  one  or  two  natives  run  tandem.  It 
holds  two  children  or  one  adult,  and  you  are  pulled 
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along  at  the  rate  of  four  olr  fiv^  miles  an  hour.  Th^ 
jinrioksha  nrei^  Are  obliged  in  towns  to  wear  a 
linen  ooat,  but  OTitside  the  oity  limits  this  is  pulled 
off,  and  they  have  nothing  but  a  bcanty  loin  oloth, 
their  bodies  being  often  fanta&tioally  tattooed.  Yon 
will  see  fashioiiably-diwsed  ladies,  sitting  with 
tbe  greatest  tease,  borne  about  in  these  jfairick- 
sbaa,  in  the  midst  of  oarts  drawn  by  brawny 
men  in  nature's  garb ;  for,  in  summer,  clothing  is 
at  a  discount  among  the  bulk  of  the  people.  Few 
horses  are  to  be  seen.  Indeed,  there  still  exists  in 
Japan  a  scarcity  of  beasts  of  burden.  There  are  no 
oxen  and  very  few  cows.  Almost  the  only  domestic 
animals  are  cocks  and  hens. 

After  securing  our  quarters  in  one  of  the  hotels, 
and  visiting  the  consul  to  obtain  passports  from  the 
Japanese  government,  empowering  us  to  travel  in 
the  interior,  we  visited  the  missionaries  t)r.  J.  Brown 
and  Dr.  Hepburn.  They  received  us  cordially  and 
gave  ns  valuable  information.  Dr»  Hepburn,  medical 
missionary,  is  the  best  Japanese  scholar  not  a  native ; 
he  is  the  author  of  a  lexicon  of  the  language,  and  is, 
with  Dr.  Brown  and  others,  engaged  upon  a  new 
translation  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Chinese  character 
is  for  the  most  part  used  in  books  and  newspapers, 
and  the  educated  can  read  this;  but  there  is  also 
a  native  syllabic  idphabet  written  cursively,  of 
thirty-four  characters,  which  takes  up  more  room, 
and  is  still  employed  in  the  margin  to  explain  a 
difficult  word. 

The  ancient  religion  of  Japan  is  Shint&iam,  and 
this  has  always  been  the  religion  of  the  Mikado, 
and  is  now  the  state  religion.  Shintoism  may  be 
called  the  Puritanism  of  Japan.  In  a  pure  Shinto 
temple  there  is  no  image  or  idol,  but  a  miiror — the 
emblem  of  purity — occupies  the  centre  of  the  shrine. 
This  is  explained  to  be  the  old  Greek  proverb  "  Enow 
thyself,"  or,  as  Bishop  Williams  of  Tokio  expressed 
it,  ''  Beverence  thy  conscience."  As  you  look  into 
the  mirror,  so  God  looks  into  your  heart,  and  sees 
jou  through  and  through.  There  is  in  Shintoism 
no  shaven  or  celibate  priesthood ;  simplicity  charac- 
terisee  its  ministry  and  its  services ;  white  is  the 
prevailing  colour  of  temple  and  of  garments.  Besides 
the  mirror,  the  only  symbols  are  the  Ooh^y  strips  of 
white  paper  hanging  from  i*ods,  and  supposed  to  be 
prayers  borne  on  tiie  wind.  The  worahipper  ap- 
proaching the  temple  puUs  the  heavy  dapper  of  a 
huge  bell  (the  Japanese  have  everywhere  large  and 
beautiful  b€^\  washes  his  hands  and  lips  at  the 
sacred  tank — a  small  stone  cistern,  carefully  levelled, 
into  whioh  the  water  is  constantly  flowing,  and 
over  the  edges  of  which  all  round  it  gracefully 
tnokles  down — daps  his  hands  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  god,  offers  a  short  prayer,  a  few  seconds  only, 
throws  his  cash  into  the  money-box,  and  departs. 
As  you  approadix  each  temple  there  is  a  huge  font, 
or  '"  biM-rest,"  usually  made  of  metai^  morticed  and 
Worked  lilie  Wood.  It  resembles  a  gate-way,  and 
oefeiflists  of  two  upright  posts,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
bigh .  and  eight  or  t^i  apart,  leaning  somewhat  to- 
wards each  eth^,  and  conz^ected  at  the  top  by  ahori- 
iu>ntal  eross-baar.  Originally  it  was  a  perch  for  the 
sacred  birdiH  and  perched  on  this  the  cocks  used  to 
kendd  the  i|iom.  llie  temples  are  surrounded  by 
aeveral  buildingB,  stables  for  sacred  horses  and  the 
like — for  the  Japanese  are  very  gentle  and  rever- 
ential to  animak — ind  pagodas,  and  are  built  on 
liilla  in  the  midst  of  trees*    The  roofs  are  very 


graceful  and  very  ihassive.  The  Bible  of  Shintoism 
is  called  the  Kojiki,  full  of  narrative,  but  witii  few 
preeepts.  Shintoism  is  a  shadovry  faith.  At  its 
basis  is  a  theory  of  a  neater  trinity,  from  whioh  is 
said  to  have  sprung  a  race  of  demigods  or  heroes, 
of  whom  the  Mikado  is  one.  At  the  present  tiitae  it 
seems  to  be  adopted  by  many  as  monotheistic,  and 
it  has  mudi  of  modem  thought  engrafted  upon  it. 

In  addition  to  Shintoism,  at  first  distinct  but  now 
often  blended  with  it,  is  Buddhism,  imported  in  the 
sixth  century  from  China.  Buddhism  has  been 
patronized  chiefly  by  the  Shoguns,  the  dynasty 
of  usurpers  from  1600  down  to  1868.  Huge  images 
of  Buddha,  fifty  feet  high,  in  bronze,  are  to  be  seen 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  most  notable 
being. the  Daibutz  at  Nara,  and  that  at  Kamakura. 
Manv  old  Shintoo  temples  are  now  Buddhist  shrines. 
Buddhism  is  the  Bitualism  of  Japan.  There  are 
many  points  of  resemblance  between  Buddhism  and 
Romanism.  The  tank  of  holy  water,  the  shaven 
and  celibate  priesthood,  the  gorgeous  shrine,  the 
vestments  and  lights,  the  rosary,  monks  and  nuns, 
penances  and  pilgrimages,  stations,  images  of  saints 
or  Buddhas,  for  the  ciiicifix  the  image  of  Buddha, 
for  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  goddess  of  mercy.  So 
close  in  many  points  is  the  resemblance  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  Buddhism  borrowed  them 
from  Bomaniem,  or  Bomanism  borrowed  them  from 
Buddhism.  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  Episcopal 
missionaries  a  story  of  a  Japanese  young  lady  who 
was  going  the  round  of  the  Buddhidt  shrines.  When 
she  came  to  Yokohama,  having  visited  the  native 
temples^  she  asked,  ''Have  not  the  fordgners  a 
shrine?"  whereupon  her  friends  took  her  to  the 
Episcopal  church,  then  in  ritualistic  hands.  She  ' 
walked  up  the  aide  to  the  altar,  and  kneeling  down 
without  noticing  a^y  difference,  said  her  prayws  to 
Buddha. 

There  are  several  sects  of  Buddhists  in  Japau^  but 
in  most  the  system  has  become  an  empty  form  and 
a  gloomy  superstition.  It  has  been  degraded  by  the 
people,  the  national  immorality  has  left  its  stamp 
upon  it,  and  even  the  priests  are  no  longer  ascetics, 
but  live  in  open  concubinage.  The  Moikto  Buddhists 
are  at  present  the  most  popular,  and  are  erecting  a 
huge  temple  in  Tokio,  the  beams  for  which  were 
drawn  thjx>Dgh  the  streets  by  old  men,  women  and 
children.  The  Monto  Buddhists  preadi  a  sort  of 
justificaticai  by  faith.     The  cme  prayer  of  this  e^^stem 


<< Nwm,  {smiaa  Buddhat" 
'*B6  meroifiil,  gVMt  Buddha!" 

and  if  a  man,  however  wicked,  prays  this  prayer  in 
the  act  of  dying,  he  goes  at  once  to  Nirvana,  the 
Buddhist  heaven. 

Christianity  and  Scepticism  are  now  making  their 
rival  and  opposing  claims  upon  the  people.  The 
works  of  Meaisi-s.  HuxW,  Tindall,  Herbert  Spenoer, 
Bain  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  are  read  by  the  better- 
instructed  among  the  youth.  Lecturers  in  their 
colleges  tell  them  that  in  JSngland  and  America 
Christianity  is  now  cast  off  as  an  obsolete  creed  by 
all  the  better  educated  men;  and  the  opinion  of 
ecclesiastics  and  government  officials  is  that  the 
old  religions  of  Ja^an  have  more  to  fear  from  secular- 
ii^m  and  atheism  than  from  Christianity.  The  present 
condition  of  the  country,  where  we  see  the  aj^ianoes 
of  modern  civilisation,  railways,  telegraphs,  postal 
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sysfcem,  secular  education,  schools  and  oolites  and 
literature,  coexisting  side  by  side  with  the  grossest 
heathen  vices,  is  to  the  Christian  a  striking  proof 
that  nothing  will  truly  elevate  man  and  make  him 
what  he  ought  to  be,  the  child  of  God  and  partaker 
of  the  Divine  nature,  nothing  will  liberate  woman 
from  her  thraldom  as  the  slave  and  chattel  of  man, 
nothing  will  really  elevate  a  nation  and  give  it 


"  purer  manners,  juster  laws,"  save  the  leligioTi  of 
Jesus  Christ;  that  religion  which  brings  with  it, 
and  establishes  upon  a  sure  foundation,  those  two 
blessings  which  God  gave  man  before  the  &11,  and 
which  t(^ether  form  the  basis  of  any  well-ordered 
healthy  social  state — marriage  and  the  Sabbath. 
Already  upon  tJbis  interesting  country  the  Sun  of 
Bighteousnees  is  rising  with  healing  in  his  beams. 
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rV. — SPECIAL  WORDS  SPOKEN  BT  CHBIST  TO  PETER* 


IN  an  endeavour  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
Scriptural  records  of  St.  Peter,  with  a  view  both 
to  our  confidence  in  their  trustworthy  character, 
and  to  the  practical  religious  instruction  and  help 
which  they  furnish,  it  is  evidently  incumbent  upon 
us  to  mark  very  carefully  any  words  specially 
addressed  by  our  Lord  to  this  Apostle.  What  was 
said  by  the  Saviour  to  him  was,  of  course,  intended 
for  others  as  well  as  for  himself,  for  the  bystanders 
and  listeners  primarily,  and  subsequently  for  all 
generations  of  men  into  whose  hands  the  Bible  should 
come.  But  when  words  were  spoken  to  him  indi- 
vidually, his  personality  is  brought  to  view  by  this 
very  circumstance.  There  is  often,  too,  something  in 
the  occasion  of  a  directly  personal  kind,  which  con- 
stitutes part  of  the  lesson  we  are  to  learn ;  and,  more- 
over, there  is  sometimes  traceable  in  such  scenes 
an  undoubted  or  a}probable  connection  of  the  words 
in  question  with  subsequent  facts  of  St.  Peter's 
conduct,  experience  and  teaching. 

Such  remarks  are  true  of  incidents  already  adduced 
from  the  associations  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret 
and  the  city  of  Capernaum,  and  of  other  incidents 
which  will  form  the  subject  of  later  papers  in  this 
series.  But,  in  fact,  the  materials  with  which  we 
have  to  deal  in  this  inquiry  are  very  various,  and  some 
care  is  required  in  the  arranging  of  them  under 
different  heads;  while  it  is  an  advantage,  as  was 
said  at  the  outset,  that  they  are  not  tied  down  to 
any  veiy  precise  and  systematic  method.  On  the 
present  oocasion  five  instances  will  be  selected  for 
examination,  the  first  being  one  which  does  not  at 
first  sight  connect  itself  very  specially  with  Peter, 
though  we  shall  see  that  it  probably  had  a  connec- 
tion with  him  of  a  very  peculiar  kind. 

Among  the  sayings  uttered  by  our  Lord  which 
may  be  truly  termed  parables,  though  not  always 
formally  classed  imder  that  designation,  was  this : 
**  There  is  nothing  without  a  man  that  entering  in 
can  defile  him ;  not  that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth 
defileth  a  man,  but  the  things  that  come  out  of  him ; 
that  which  cometh  out  of  the  mouth,  this  defileth  a 
man."  This  sentence,  though  only  referring  on  the 
surface  to  outward  things,  carries  with  it  large 
and  fiftr-reaohing  spiritual  meanings.  Hence  it  may 
correctly  be  termed  a  parable. 

These  words,  too,  like  those  with  which  we  were 
last  occupied  in  the  preceding  paper,  were  spoken 
at  Capernaum.  The  Ldrd  had  come  back  from 
across  the  lake,  and  certain  Pharisees,  with  some 
scribes  from  Jerusalem,  visited  Him,  and    found 


fault  with  his  disciples  for  eating  with  unwaeihen 
hands.  This  led  to  a  stern  rebuke  of  formality  and 
hvpocrisy,  and  of  that  religion  which  consists '^of  an 
observance  of  externals.  And  now  the  Lord,  having 
finished  with  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes,  '*  called  all 
the  people,"  and  spoke  the  words  above  quoted,  with 
one  emphatic  addition  which  made  them  more 
memorable  :  "  Hearken  every  one  of  you,  and  under- 
stand :  If  any  man  have  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear" 
(Matt  XV.  1-20 ;  Mark  vii.  1-23). 

Now  we  come  to  the  point  of  special  connection 
with  St.  Peter.  In  order  to  see  it  distinctly,  we 
must  put  together  the  accounts  of  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark.  Both  these  evangelists  tell  us  that  the 
disciples  afterwards  privately  asked  the  meaning  of 
the  parable.  But  one  of  them  informs  us  of  the 
place  where  this  conversation  occurred;  the  other 
tells  us  who  asked  the  question  that  led  to  Christ's 
answer.  St.  Matthew  says  that  it  was  "  when  He 
was  entered  into  the  house  from  the  people "  that 
this  private  conversation  took  place.  That  was  the 
house  of  Simon  and  Andrew.  But  St.  Mark  tells 
us  of  something  still  more  definite  and  personal; 
"Peter  said  unto  Him,  Declare  us  this  parable." 
Peter  is,  as  usual,  ready  with  his  words ;  and  while, 
doubtless,  honestly*  eager  for  instruction,  by  no 
means  retires  behind  the  others  into  the  hack- 
ground.  We  have  to  thank  his  impetuosity,  if 
we  may  reverently  say  so,  for  a  very  important 
result.  For,  after  our  Lord  has  explained  tiiat 
what  goes  into  a  man's  mouth  merely  follows  physical 
laws,  and  has  no  necessary  effect  on  his  character, 
He  declares  to  us  the  solemn  truth  that  the 
evil  thoughts  and  foul  desires  which  come  from 
within  do  defile  him  moi-ally  and  spiritually.  After 
this  statement,  St.  Mark  adds,  according  to  the  true 
reading  of  the  manuscripts :  **  This  He  said,  cleansing 
all  meats,"  pronouncing  all  food  pure. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  any  remarks  in  detail 
on  the  critical  question  here  involved*  Bat  the 
fact  of  the  true  reading,  which  has  been  very 
curiously  preserved,  may  be  stated  very  confidently. 
And  from  this  fact  the  mind  passes,  by  a  Apid 
process  of  thought,  to  another  occasion  on  whidi 
St.  Peter  was  afterwards  concerned  with  the  same 
subjects.  Can  we  doubt  that  a  remembrance  of  his 
Lord's  words  came  into  St  Peter's  mind  in  connection 
with  the  case  of  Cornelius,  if  not  with  the  flash  of 
a  sudden  conviction,  yet  with  a  gradual,  and,  in  the 
end,  irresistible  persuasion,  during  the  vision  at 
Joppa,  or  in  conversation  at  Csesarea  ?  The  Lord  had 
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fipoken  the  words  in  answer  to  a  pointed  question ; 
and  the  question  had  been  asked  in  Peter's  house 
and  by  Peter  himselfl  We  should  note,  too,  that 
the  identical  Greek  word  for  cleansing,  or  declaring 
pure,  is  used  in  the  two  cases.  It  is  a  most  ex- 
pressive word,  wbich,  besides  teaching  the  lesson 
for  the  moment  of  the  worthlessness  of  all  merely 
external  observances,  proclaims  all  caste  to  belong 
to  temporary  states  of  society,  and  to  be  out  of 
harmony  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  GospeU  This 
link  of  connection  between  Capernaum  and  Onsarea, 
between  a  parable,  at  first  obscure,  and  the  broad, 
luminous  teaching  of  the  universality  of  the  religion 
of  Christ,  is  full  of  interest,  and  has  not  been 
observed  so  carefully  as  it  deserves. 

We  may  now  slightly  notice  a  detached  fragment, 
if  we  may  so  term  it,  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 
This  evangelist  alone  gives  us  the  parable  of  the 
Unmerciful  Servant :  and  he  describes  it  as  arising 
cot  of  a  question  asked  by  St.  Peter.  Our  Saviour 
bad  been  giving  instruction  regarding  the  dul^ 
of  forgiveness.  *'  Then  can^e  Peter  to  Him,  and  said, 
Lord,  how  oft  shall  my  brother  sin  against  me,  and 
I  forgive  him?  Till  seven  times?  Jesus  saith 
unto  him,  I  say  not  unto  thee,  Until  seven  times : 
but.  Until  seventy  times  seven"  (Matt.  xvii. 
20, 21).  Then  follows  the  parable.  This  preamble 
to  the  parable  connects  the  occasion  verjr  definitely 
with  St.  Peter.  The  same  lesson  of  forgiveness  was 
indeed  given  at  another  time  to  all  the  disciples. 
'*If  thy  brother  trespass  against  thee  seven  times 
in  a  day,  and  seven  times  in  a  day  turn  again  to 
tbee,  saying,  I  repent;  thou  shalt  forgive  him" 
(Luke  xvii.  4).  But  here  the  lesson  is  less  emphatic 
and  more  restricted;  the  forgiveness  inculcated  is 
less  lavish  and  less  free ;  and  the  charm  and  the 
force  of  the  *' seventy  times  seven"  are  wanting. 
We  may  well  believe  that  Peter's  hot  temper  was 
vindictive,  and  that  he  needed  special  training  in 
this  particular  before  he  became  a  thorough  disciple 
of  Christ  and  an  apostle  fit  to  teach  the  world.  Peter's 
view  of  the  range  of  forgiveness  was  limited  to  the 
old  Jewish  notion  of  seven  being  a  sacred  figure  up  to 
which  remission  might  be  properly  extended.  How 
thoroughly  he  learnt  and  tought  afterwards  the 
doctrine  of  unlimited  forgiveness  we  see  in  the 
general  tone,  and  in  beautiful  passages  of  his  First 
Epistle.  *^If,  when  ye  do  well,  and  suffer  for  it, 
ye  take  it  patiently,  this  is  acceptable  with  Qod " 
(1  Peter  ii.  20).  *'  Love  as  brethren,  be  pitiful,  be 
courteous :  not  rendering  evil  for  evil,  but  contrari- 
wise blessing"  (iii.  8,  9\  The  benediction  which 
has  been  brought  throuen  this  teaching  to  mankind, 
age  after  age,  is  incalculable.  Paley  has  a  sentence 
on  this  subject,  written  well  under  the  mark  and 
with  a  touch  of  humour,  which  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  quote:  ''It  is  one  excellency  of  our 
Saviour^s  rules,  that  they  are  either  never  mis- 
taken, or  never  so  mistaken  as  to  do  harm.  Kotwith- 
standing  our  Lord  bade  his  followers  '  forgive  their 
enenues  seventy  times  seven  times,'  the  Christian 
world  has  hitherto  suffered  little  by  too  much 
placability  and  forbearance." 

As  the  Saviour^s  earthly  life  approaches  its  close, 
and  the  shadows  deepen,  St.  Peter  becomes  even 
more  conspicuous,  and  the  solemn  Gkxspel-teaching 
tends  more  and  more  to  associate  itself  with  his 
person  and  character.  The  three  instances  which 
remain  to  be  considered  are  all  within  the  sacred 


narrative  of  the  Passion.  And  first  we  turn  to  the 
prediction  of  Peter's  denial  of  his  Master.  All  the 
evangelists  record  this  prophecy,  but  with  differences 
which  suggest  very  interesting  critical  questions. 
Into  these  we  need  not  enter.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  our  present  purpose  to  inquire  at  what  particular 
momentor  moments,  during  the  approach  of  the  Agony 
in  the  Oarden,  the  warning  of  his  impending  fall 
was  given  to  Peter.  Words  of  very  peculiar  interest, 
very  different  from  one  another,  are  connected  with 
this  occasion  and  with  this  disciple  by  St.  Luke 
and  St.  John  (Luke  xxii.  31-33 ;  John  xiii.  36-37)  : 
and  these  words  will  demand  attention  afterwards. 
We  may  limit  ourselves  here  to  what  is  said 
by  the  two  other  evangelists,  but  by  St.  Mark 
with  more  vividness  and^  minuteness  than  by  St. 
Matthew. 

The  Lord  told  the  disciples,  at  that  sad  and  serious 
time,  that  they  should  all,  that  very  night,  find  occa- 
sion of  stumbling  in  Him ;  and  He  quoted  the  ancient 
prophecy:  "'I  will  smite  the  shepherd,  and  the 
sheep  shall  be  scattered  abroad,' "  and  then  He  adds, 
"  But  after  I  am  risen  again,  I  will  go  before  you 
into  Galilee."  There  is  a  verbal  connection  here, 
which  might  easily  be  missed,  except  by  those  who 
look  carefully  at  the  original.  The  word  used  for 
"  going  before  "  is  precisely  that  which  would  natu- 
rally be  employed  for  an  eastern  shepherd  preceding 
his  flock.  A  French  writer  says  here  very  beautifully : 
"  The  sheep  forsake  the  shepherd,  but  the  shepherd 
forsakes  not  the  sheep.  He  will  seek  them,  will 
call  them  back,  will  bring  them  home ;  and  mean- 
while He  strengthens  them  and  consoles  them  by 
the  hope  of  the  resurrection.  If  Jesus  did  not  go 
before  us  in  the  power  of  his  resurrection-life,  how 
should  we  recover  ourselves,  how  should  we  go  to 
Him  ? "  There  are  special  links  with  Peter,  as  we 
have  seen  already,  in  this  mention  of  Galilee,  and, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  in  this  use  of  the  image  of 
the  shepherd  and  his  flock.  More  obvious  on  the 
surface  is  the  strong  manifestation  of  his  personal 
character  in  his  vehement  protestations :  "  Though 
all  men  should  be  offended  with  Thee,  yet  will  not 
I,"  and  "  Though  I  should  die  with  Thee,  yet  will  I 
not  deny  Thee  "  (Matt.  xxvi.  35).  Contrast  supplies 
the  connection  between  St.  Peter  as  he  appears  here 
near  the  close  of  the  gospel  history,  ana  the  same 
disciple  as  he  appears  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
narrative  of  tlie  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Then,  through 
the  power  of  Divine  grace,  the  steady  courage  of 
fieiith  had  taken  the  place  of  self-confidence  and  vain 
presumption ;  and  he  could  say  with  truth,  and  did 
say  in  action,  *'  Yet  will  I  not  deny  Thee  in  any  wise." 

Meanwhile  other  lessons  were  to  be  learnt  by  St. 
Peter,  in  dose  and  tender  associalfion  with  his  Lord's 
Agony.  When  the  Lord  had  passed  through  the 
first  part  of  his  suffering  in  Gethsemane,  with  the 
three  disciples  near  Him,  St.  Luke  tells  us  simply 
that  He  came  to  them  and  said,  "Why  sleep  ye?" 
St.  Matthew  does  say  that  the  question  was  ad- 
dressed to  Peter,  but  he  gives  it  in  a  very  general 
form.  But  St.  Mark  makes  it  very  specific  and 
personal:  '*He  cometh  and  findeth  them  sleeping, 
and  saith  unto  Peter,  Simon,  sleepest  thou  ?  Gouldst 
thou  not  watch  one  hour?"  He  calls  him  by  the 
old  name  by  which  he  was  familiarly  known,  when 
as  yet  he  was  a  mere  fisherman  on  the  lake  of 
Gennesaret.  This  difference  between  the  two  Evan- 
gelists is,  like  other  similar  differences,  a    oon- 
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firmation  of  the  belief  that  St.  Mark  wrote  hia 
gos^l  under  the  superintendenoe  of  St.  Peter.  This; 
Bubjeci  will  receiye  more  spedflo  attentioii  after- 
warida;  but  tke  present  instance  may  be  noted  in 
passing  as  a  proof  of  Peter's  deep  repentance,  of 
nis  vivid  remembrance,  alike  of  his  own  shame,  and 
of  his  Master's  loving  admonition  and  vigilant  care. 
He  had  made  loud  professions  above  the  rest  of 
fidelity  and  courage ;  and  now,  like  the  others,  he 
was  asleep. 

The  concluding  instance  selected  for  notice  here  is 
that  which  comes  to  view  in  the  account  of  the  Last 
Miracle  before  the  Crucifixion.     The  same  oharaoter 
of  eager  zeal  and  headlong  impulsiveness  is  con- 
spicuous to  the  last.     Even  if  one  of  the  evangelists 
did  not  tell  us  that  it  was  Peter  who  struck  at  Malchus, 
we  should  have  been  sure  that  it  was  he.     Physical 
courage,  even  to  rashness,  was  present  at  the  very 
time  when  moral  courage  was  miserably  wanting. 
There  is  something  like  deep  irony  in  what  is  in- 
cidentally mentioned  elsewhere  (John  xviii.  26),  that 
one  of  the  servants,  before  whom  Peter  afterwards 
trembled,  so  as  to  be  guilty  of  base  denial,  was  the 
"  kinsman  "  of  Malchus.     The  calm  lesson  which  ia 
given  by  th^  Lord  to  his  disciples,  at  this  moment 
of  hot  and  ea^er  haste,  is  the  lesson  of  resignation 
and  of  non-resistance.     **  Put  up  thy  sword  into  the 
sheath.     They  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by 
the  sword.     The  cup  that  my  Father  hath  given  Me, 
shall  I  not  drink  it?"  (Matt.  xxvi.  52:  John  xviii. 
10,  11.)    And  again,  we  may  refer  to  St.  Peter's  First 
Epistle,  as  furnishing  proof   how    thoroughly  his 
Master's  sacred  teaching  had  pervaded  his  heart  and 
mind.     Once  he  had  -so  resisted  the  thought  of  that 
Master's  suffering  and  had  so  deprecated  it  as  in- 
tolerable and  dreadful,  that  he  brought  down  upon 
himself  one  of  the  most  severe  rebukes  ever  uttered 
by  Christ.    To  the  exclamation,  '*  I^at  be  far  from 
The0,  Lord  I "  came  a  reply  of  startling  severity, 
""  Oet  thee  behind  me,  Satan :  for  thou  savourest 
not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  the  things  that 
be  of  man."    And  now  at  the  last  the  same  mistaken 
sense  of  loyalty  had  led  this  disciple  into  error. 
By  using   violence    Peter    had    compromised    his 
Master's  cause.     A  short  time  before  the  Lord  had 
said :   "  If  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,   then 
would  my  servants  fight :  but  now  is  my  kingdom 
not  from  hence.''     One  part  of  the  instructiveness 
of  the  miracle  is  that  it  removed  this  difficulty  and 
once  more  proved  the  religion  of  Christ  to  be  a 
religion  of  forgiveness  and  love.     The  time  came, 
when  Peter  found  in  the  thought  of  his  Saviour's 
sufierings  the  utmost  solace^  and  ground  for  the 
deepest  gratitude.      '*  Christ  also  suffered  for  us, 
leaving  us  an  example,  that  ye  should  follow  his 
steps,  who  when  He  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again, 
when  He  sufiered.  He  threatened  not "  (ii.  21,  28). 
'*  Christ  also  hath  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just 
for  the  unjust,  that  He  might  bring  us  to  God" 
(iii  18).     ''Forasmuch,  then,  as  Christ  also  hath 
suffered  for  us  in  the  flesh,  arm  yourselves  likewise 
with  the  same  mind "  (iv.  1).     Thus  twice  within 
the  space  of  these  few  pages,  has  this  Epistle  been 
adduced  as  furnishing  materials  for  apprehending 
both  the  unity  and  the  instructiveness  of  St.  Peter's 
biography,  and  as  helping  to  bind  together  by  this 
biographical  link  different  parts  of  the  New  Testa^ 
ment.    Ample  materials,  however,  still  remain  for  a 
specific  article  on  that  one  subject. 


gTQET  OP  A  SCOTTISH  SHEINB. 

ST.  DUTHOS'  GHUBCH,  TAIN. 

LYING  aside  from  the  usual  route  of  the  tourist 
in  Scotland,  the  town  of  Tain— a  xoyal  burgh 
in  Boss-shire — occupies  a  picturesque  position  on 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Dornoch  Firth.  It  stands 
on  a  terrace  considerably  elevated  above  the  sea, 
and  dates  from  the  time  of  Malcolm  Oanmore.  A 
visitor  to  Tarn  would  be  pleased  with  its  ancient 
tower  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  surmounted  hy  a 
spire  of  polished  stone,  its  handsome  oourt-honse 
and  county  buildings,  and  its  substantial  houses  of 
yellow  freestone;  but  his  interest  would  be  more 
fully  excited  by  the  old  Church  of  St.  Duthns 
veiled  partially  by  a  screen  of  old  trees.  This 
edifice  was  rebuiU  about  the  year  1360,  and  named 
after  the  patron  saint  of  Tain.  King  James  ui. 
erected  it  into  a  collegia^  church,  and  endowed 
its  officials  out  of  the  crown  Icmds.  Like  most  of 
the  collegiate  churches  of  Scotland,  it  is  of  the 
decorated  or  middle  pointed  Grothic,  and  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  that  style.  To  the  recent  restoration 
of  this  building — disused  as  the  parish  church  since 
1815 — by  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  some  of  the 
leading  inhabitants,  and  others  connected  with  the 
town  and  district,  we  shall  afterwards  advert. 

Besides  the  graceful  Gothic  structure  of  St.  Buthus* 
Church,  which  has  so  long  given  a  distinction  to 
Tain,  and  whose  history  is  interwoven  with  that  of 
the  town,  there  is  another  sacred  and  yet  more 
ancient  building,  but  now  in  ruins.  This  still  older 
and  ruined  chapel  stands  apart  on  a  little  sequestered 
mound  below  the  town.  Unroofed  for  well  nigh 
five  centuries,  the  walls,  built  with  hard  sandstone 
and  strongly  cemented,  have  marvellously  resisted 
the  disintegrating  e&bcta  of  time;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  clinging  ivy  which  partially  shrouds 
them,  indicate  a  rude,  yet  simple,  architectnra 
Here  was  the  original  shrine  of  iSt.  JDuthus,  whose 
name  lends  interest  and  celebrity  to  Tain.  Here  on 
the  spot  marked  by  the  ruins,  the  saint  was  bom  ; 
and  here  also  it  is  surmised,  but  on  doubtful  data, 
his  bones  lie  buried.* 

Many  familiar  with  the  names  of  St.  Patrick, 
St.  Columba,  and  St.  Ninian,  early  lights  of  the 
Christian  faith  among  the  Celtic  tribes  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  may  know  nothing  of  St.  Duthus; 
and  it  must  b^  confessed  that  for  a  man  so  dis- 
tinguished as  to  invest  with  a  sp^ial  sanctity  the 
place  of  his  birth  and  sepulture,  but  little  is  known 
beyond  the  meagre  outlines  furnished  by  tradition. 
A  quotation  from  the  Irish  annals  first  made  by 
Dr.  Eeeve,  in  his  life  of  St.  Columba,  gives  us  almost 
the  only  trustworthy  facts  pertaining  to  St.  Duthus. 
He  is  styled  by  the  annalist  "  Chief  Confessor  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland,"  and  his  death  is  recorded  as 
having  taken  place  at  Armagh  in  1065.  From  this 
exact  account  we  may  suppose  that  he  was  bom 


♦  The  Bev.  William  Taylor,  a  high  authority  on  Iho 
antiquities  of  Tain,  says  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  old 
chap^  If^ow  the  totm  contoins  the  bones  of  the  saiot  He  points 
out;  that  there  was  another  St.  Duthus'  Chapel  or  borying-plaoe 
within  the  town  close  to  St.  Duthus'  Chuiob,  and  there  ho 
thinks  it  more  probable  the  relics  of  8t  Duthus  were  finally 
deposited.  ^-^  j 
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some  time  abont  the  year  1000.  His  parents,  it  is 
said,  were  of  high  rank  and  pions,  and  sent  their 
son  to  be  educated  in  Ireland,  where  at  that  time 
still  lingered  the  Christian  light  and  learning  for 
which  at  an  earlier  period,  it  was  famous.  In  Ireland 
Buthus,  or  Duthao,  for  orthography  is  varied,  studied 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  Scriptures,  and  other- 
wise acquired  reputation  for  learning  and  piely.  Of 
his  labours,  exerted,  it  appears,  equally  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  we  have  no  authentic  record.  We  must, 
however,  conceive  of  him  as  a  great  figure  in  the 
Celtic  or  Culdee  Church  of  the  eleventh  century. 
And  here  we  note  that  the  faith  of  the  Culdees  had 
a  Gallic,  not  a  Eoman,  origin.  The  Culdee  Church 
was  founded  by  St.  Patrick  in  the  fifth  century,  on 
the  model  of  the  monastic  system  established  by  St. 
Martin  of  Tours,  St.  Patrick  was  the  nephew  of 
St.  Martin,  and  drew  alike  his  Christian  knowledge, 
learning  and  ecclesiastical  polity  from  France.  The 
Scots  of  Ireland  and  of  the  west  of  Scotland  were 
one  people,  and  alike  owned  the  rule  of  St.  Patrick 
and  his  successor  St.  Colnmba.  From  Armagh  the 
primacy  was  transferred  to  lona  by  St.  Columba; 
from  thence  it  was  in  time,  with  the  conquest  of  the 
Ficts,  carried  inland  to  Dunkeld;  and,  after  an 
interval,  was  once  more  removed  to  St.  Andrew's, 
where  it  remained  until  the  Culdees  were  finally 
reduced  to  obedience  to  Kome. 

From  the  Island  of  lona,  so  renowned  as  the  early 
Peat  of  piety  and  learning  established  by  St. 
Columba,  the  Culdee  missionaries  penetrated  to  the 
Scottish  mainland,  carrying  with  them  the  troths 
of  Christianity  and  establishing  religious  houses 
or  colleges  as  centres  of  light  among  the  heathen 
darkness  of  the  Celtic  tribes.  The  Culdees,  holding 
a  purer  faith  than  that  of  Rome,  diflFered  from  Kome 
also  as  to  the  time  of  observing  Easter  and  Lent, 
and  in  other  points  of  order  and  discipline.  In  the 
time  of  St.  Duthus  the  rule  of  St.  Patrick  and 
St.  Columba  was  still  adhered  to  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  The  last  of  the  great  Celtic  teachers  or 
missionaries,  we  must  conceive  of  St.  Duthus  as 
holding  by  the  faith  and  traditions  of  the  Culdee 
churchy  and  as  animated  by  the  spirit  of  his  pre- 
decessors. Only  by  a  high  personal  character,  and 
by  devoted  labours,  whether  as  confessor,  preacher, 
or  learned  eodesiastic,  could  he  have  so  touched  the 
imagination  and  impressed  the  hearts  of  his  con* 
temporaries  as  to  escite  the  reverence  which 
attached  to  his  name.  Naturally  enough,  in  the 
increasing  darkness  of  the  ages  following,  this 
sentiment,  degenerating  to  superstition  and  relic- 
worship,  led  to  a  shrine  and  pilgrimages. 

8t.  Duthus  died  and  was  buried  in  Ireland  shortly 
after  Malcolm  Canmore,  the  son  of  the  ''  gracious  '* 
and  "  murdered "  Duncan,  and  the  first  king  of  a 
united  Scotland,  came  to  the  throne.  About  two  cen- 
turies later,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  lu.,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  growing  superstition  of  the  times,  the 
bones  of  Duthus  were  removed  to  the  shore  of  the 
Dornoch  Firth  and  interred  in  the  town  already 
sacred  as  the  place  of  his  birth.  Over  his  birth- 
place, whether  before  or  after  the  removal  of  the 
relics  does  not  appear,  the  rude  and  now  ruined  chapel 
to  which  we  have  referred  was  erected,  which  for 
ages  drew  devout  multitudes  within  its  precincts. 
The  old  chapel  seems  never  to  have  been  used  as  a 
church,  but  as  the  residence  of  a  hermit  who  guarded 
the  shrine  of  the  saint.    It  is  interesting  to  think 


that  Malcolm  Canmore,  on  account  of  his  regard  for 
the  memory  of  the  venerated  Duthus,  whom  he  may 
have  known  in  life,  procured  for  his  birthplace. 
Tain,  the  special  protection  of  the  Apostolic  See 
and  the  consecration  of  its  territory  marked  hy  four 
girth  crosses  into  a  sanctuary  or  asylum.  £a  the 
unsettled  times  which  followed  it  was  largely  used 
as  a  place  of  refuge — and  on  one  occasion,  when  the 
fortunes  of  Bobert  Bruce  were  at  a  low  ebb,  his 
wife  and  daughter  fled  to  St.  Duthus'  Chapel  within 
the  sanctuary  at  Tain. 

The  accession  of  Malcolm  Canmore  was  not  only 
a  great  political  event  in  the  secular  history  of 
Scotland,  but,  as  respects  the  Culdee  or  Celtic  church, 
it  marked  the  beginning  of  the  process  of  its  over- 
throw. The  wife  of  Malcolm  was  the  daughter  of 
the  English  king,  Edward  the  Confessor,  Of  saintly 
character  and  reared  in  the  Bomish  faith  the  Saxon 
Margaret  used  all  her  influence  to  bring  the  Culdee 
clergy  under  the  sway  of  Home. 

Not  only  at  this  period  did  the  Scots  hold  by 
their  Celtic  church,  but  the  Graelic  or  Celtic  was  also 
the  language  of  the  entire  country — of  king,  court, 
and  people — except  a  little  strip  along  the  eastern 
coast.  Malcolm,  who  was  the  last  of  the  Gaelic- 
speaking  kings,  but  who  knew  Saxon,  had  to 
interpret  the  queen's  discourses  and  arguments 
addressed  to  the  Culdee  clergy,  into  the  Gaelic 
tongue.  What  was  successfully  begun  by  Malcolm 
and  his  queen,  was  completed  by  King  David,  who 
completely  suppressed  the  Culdees  and  established 
the  Romish  church  throughout  the  whole  of  Scot- 
land. Tain  is  also  associated  with  this  royal 
saint.  The  fountain  which  now  supplies  the  town 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water,  has,  from 
time  immemorial,  been  known  as  St,  David*s  Well. 

Other  shrines  bearing  the  name  of  St  Duthus 
existed  in  Scotland,  but  the  chapel  and  church  of 
Tain,  as  holding  or  associated  with  the  veritable 
relics  of  the  saint,  were  held  in  highest  reverence. 
The  sanctity  of  the  chapel  was  on  one  occasion 
violated  by  the  powerful  Earl  of  Boss ;  and  in  1429 
it  was  burnt  by  a  highland  chief  over  the  heads 
of  some  feudal  enemies  who  had  fled  to  it  from 
his  pursuit.  Seventy  years  before  the  burning  of 
the  chapel  St.  Duthus'  Church  was  re-erected,  and 
shared  with  the  chapel  in  the  honours  paid  to 
the  shrine  of  the  saint.  The  remoteness  of  the 
locality  did  not  prevent  crowds  of  pilgrims  from 
undertaking  the  difficulties  and  perils  of  the  journey. 
Those  who  could  not  travel  sent  gifts.  The  oldest 
will  extant  in  Scotland,  that  of  Sir  James  Douglas 
of  Dalkeith,  dated  the  30th  of  September,  1390, 
bequeaths  to  the  church  of  St.  Duthus  at  Tain, 
"  robes  of  cloth  of  gold  and  silk,  and  furred  robes." 
Some  of  the  Scottish  kings  from  Alexander  lu.  to 
James  i.  seem  to  have  visited  St.  Duthus'  shrine^ 
By  the  order  of  James  iv.  an  annual  sum  was  paid 
out  of  the  royal  treasury  to  the  chaplain  of  St. 
Duthus  for  saying  masses  on  behalf  of  his  deceased 
father  James  iii. 

The  unhappy  part  taken  by  James  iv.  in  the 
rebellion  against  his  father  so  galled  his  sensitive 
conscience,  that  he  wore  round  his  body  an  iron 
chain— each  year  adding  to  it  a  link — ^as  an  ex- 
pression of  his  penitence.  His  frequent  visits  to  St. 
Duthus  were  no  doubt  prompted  by  the  same  cause. 
It  appears  that  every  year,  for  at  least  seventeen 
successive  years — from  1496  to    l^l^ryjNwf f*^* 
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visited  the  Northern  shrine.  One  year  he  was  there 
no  fewer  than  three  several  times.  On  one  occasion 
he  rode  from  Stirling  to  St.  Duthus,  unaccompanied 
by  a  single  attendant,  with  nothing  bat  his  riding- 
cloak  oast  about  him,  his  hunting-knife  at  his  belt, 
and  six-and-twenty  pounds  in  his  purse  to  defray  his 
expenses.  He  met  with  no  interruption,  and  of  this 
he  was  justly  proud,  as  showing  the  respect  for  law 
and  order  which  he  had  introduced  into  his  king- 
dom.   Tlie  last  of  the  visits  of  James  iv.  was  made 


ST.   DUTHUS     CHURCH,  TAIN. 

on  the  8th  of  August,  1513 — one  month  later,  on 
the  9  th  of  September,  the  gallant  monarch  fell  on 
the  fatal  field  of  Flodden. 

The  last  of  the  royal  pilgrimages  to  St.  Duthus' 
town  was  that  of  the  unfortunate  James  v.  It 
was  made  by  him  when  the  first  rays  of  the  light 
of  reformation  were  breaking  over  Scotland.  Knox 
in  his  history  mentions  that  this  pilgrimage  was 
promoted  by  Cardinal  Beaton  to  have  the  King  out 
of  the  way  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial,  condemnation 
and  burning  of  his  near  relative  Patrick  Hamilton, 
the  first  of  the  Scottish  martyrs.  This  was  in  the 
year  1 528.  It  appears  that  the  royal  visitors  some- 
times approached  Tain  barefooted  and  walked  along 
a  rough  path  across  a  moor  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  parish,  since  known  as  the  King  s  Causeway. 
Patrick  Hamilton  suffered  death  at  St.  Andrew's, 
the  stronghold  of  the  papal  power  in  Scotland,  and, 
as  he  was  of  high  rank  and  titular  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  Feam  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tain, 
bis  martyrdom  must  have  created  a  special  interest 
in  that  locality.  It  had  the  effect,  as  we  know,  of 
exciting  enquiry  and  of  advancing  the  Reformation  : 
in  the  words  of  the  historian  **  the  flames  in  which 
he  expired  were  in  the  course  of  one  generation  to 
enlighten  Scotland,  and  to  consume  with  avenging 
fury  the  Catholic  superstition  and  the  papal 
power."  Whether  from  the  effect  of  Hamilton's 
death,  or  from  other  causes,  it  is  a  singular  fact  that 
Tain,  which  had  been  the  focus  and  centre  of  super- 
stition for  so  many  ages,  and  which  no  doubt  profited 
from  the  influx  of  pilgrims  from  all  quarters,  should 
have  been  conspicuous  in  welcoming  tlie  Reformation. 
Some  of  the  chiefs  or  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood 
took  a  firm  stand  on  the  side  of  Protestantism,  and 
even  the  Provost  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St. 
Duthus  voted  in  the  Scottish  Parliament  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Romish  worship. 


The  wave  of  religious  excitement  produced  by 
the  preaching  of  Knox,  and  which  was  attended  by 
the  destruction  of  the  monasteries,  could  not  &il  to 
travel  along  the  eastern  sea-board  northwards  and 
to  produce  an  effect  at  Tain.  There,  however,  its 
influence  was  felt  in  the  quiet  rejection  of  the  old 
worahip  and  adherence  to  the  new.  No  destroying 
hand  was  lifted  against  the  time-honoured  fabric  of 
St.  Duthus'  Chur<3i.  There,  when  the  Reformation 
was  established,  the  altar,  with  its  gaudy  decorations, 
gave  place  to  the  pulpit  and  to  the  open  Bible,  and 
the  mumblings  and  genuflections  of  the  ministering 
priest  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

Lord  James  Stewart,  the  natural  son  of  James  v., 
and  brother  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Moray  and  Regent  of  Scotland,  gave  an  early 
adhesion  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 
Known  throughout  Scotland  as  the  "  Good  Regent," 
respected  for  his  consistent  religious  character,  it  is 
to  the  honour  of  Tain  that  he  specially  acknowledged 
the  orderly  reforming  zeal  of  its  inhabitants  by 
presenting  to  St.  Duthus'  Church  a  handsome  oaken 
pulpit,  said  to  have  been  carved  in  France.  From 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  a  succe^ssion  of  able  and 
devoted  ministers  have  expounded  from  this  pulpit 
the  word  of  God  to  the  parishioners  of  Tain. 

The  parish  of  Tain,  in  common  with  that  semi- 
lowland  district  lying  between  the  sea  and  the 
mountains  behind,  to  which  it  belongs,  was  not  only 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  but  has  since  been 
powerfully  influenced  by  the  political  and  religious 
sentiments  of  the  southern  portion  of  Scotland.  The 
people  of  this  district  stood  loyal  to  the  old  Scottish 
kings  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Isles,  and  also  to  the  House  of  Hanover  against  the 
pretensions  of  the  Stuarts,  while  they  nave  been 
also  distinguished  by  a  more  decided  type  of 
Evangelical  Presbyterianism  than  that  which  pre- 
vailed in  some  of  the  neighbouring  counties. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  Rev.  William  Taylor,  himself  a  native  of  Tain, 
"  a  broad  belt  of  unreformed  popery,  or  of  generally 
dead  Protestantism  —  extending  over  Aberdeen, 
Banff,  the  greater  part  of  Moray,  and  the  whole 
south  of  Inverness-shire — separated  this  northern 
district  from  the  southern  districts  of  Scotland,  where 
Evangelical  religion  also  prevailed ;  the  district  of 
the  northern  firths,  in  its  religious  isolation,  was 
thus  like  an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  a  desert." 

The  parish  of  Tain  itself  embraces  a  mixed  low- 
land and  highland  population,  and  its  devoted 
Protestant  preachers,  from  1560  till  the  present 
time,  required  bi-lingual  powers  for  their  duties, 
having  to  minister  in  the  same  church  and  from  the 
same  pulpit  to  two  different  congregations — to  the 
one  in  the  English,  and  to  the  other  in  the  Gaelic 
tongue. 

During  the  troubles  of  the  Church,  in  the  time  of 
James  i.  of  England,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Tain, 
John  Munro,  was  distinguished  by  his  opposition  to 
that  monarch's  eurbitrary  proceedings.  Along  with 
the  celebrated  John  Welsh  of  Ayr  and  other  worthies, 
in  all  nineteen,  he  took  part,  in  the  year  1605,  in 
forming  the  famous  interdicted  assembly  at  Aberdeen. 
For  this  act,  with  many  of  his  colleagues,  he  suffered 
persecution  and  imprisonment.  The  fitmily  of  the 
Jklonroes  of  Foulis,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tain,  the  chief 
of  which  greatly  aided  the  Reformation,  has  produced 
a  remarkable  number  of  zealous  Protestant  ministers 
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and  laymen.  Thomas  Hog,  termed  by  Wodrow  that 
''great  and  almost  apoBtolieal  servant  of  Christ,"  was 
a  natiye  of  Tain. 

An  aooonnt  of  a  religions  awakening  in  the 
Northern  Highlands  in  quite  recent  times  lies  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  brief  sketch,  which  necessarily 
reetricts  itself  to  what  concerns  the  church  of  St. 
Dathos.  But  it  is  difiScult  to  allude  to  this  revival 
without  mentioning  the  honoured  names  of  John 
McDonald  of  Ferintosh,  Alexander  Stewart  of 
Cromarty,  Donald  Sage  of  Resells,  and  Charles  Mac- 
kintosh of  Tain.  These  men  were  honoured  and 
snccessfnl  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  their  influence 
was  widely  felt  in  this  northern  region  in  the  period 
preceding  the  Disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
The  last  named  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished 
&ther,  Dr.  Angus  Mackintosh,  minister  of  Tain 
from  1797  until  his  death  in  1831,  and  at  that  date 
the  son,  formerly  colleague,  succeeded  as  sole  pastor. 
He  became  afterwards  widely  known  in  the  south 
of  Scotland  as  Dr.  Mackintosh  of  Dunoon.  Dr.  Angus 
Mackintosh,  the  father,  had  a  high  reputation  as  a 
pious  and  earnest  minister.  His  remains  lie  in  the 
burying-ground  of  St.  Duthus. 

It  was  in  1815,  during  the  pastorate  of  this  re- 
spected minister,  that  an  exodus  was  made  by  the 
parishioners  from  the  old  Grothic  structure,  which 
the  increase  of  the  population  had  rendered  in- 
adequate, to  the  new  parish  church.  From  that  date 
the  time-honoured  and  beautiful  edifice,  where,  for 
two  centuries,  from  1360  to  1560,  the  Romish  priest 
had  ministered  at  the  altar,  and  where  Scottish  kings 
and  nobles  had  bowed  in  superstitious  reverence; 
and  where  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  longer  the 
pure  Gospel  bad  been  preached  alike  to  Saxon  and 
to  Celt  in  their  respective  tongues,  was  given  over 
to  neglect  and  decadence.  To  quote  the  words  of 
Provost  Vass  of  Tain :  "  Its  roof  failed,  its  buttresses 
decayed,  its  magnificent  windows  were  destroyed, 
and  its  beautiful  oaken  pulpit  was  torn  by  barbarous 
hands,  and  the  carved  work  converted  into  useless 
fiouvenirs."  Dr.  Neale,  who  about  thirty  years  ago 
visited  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  Orkney,  Sutherland,  and  Ross,  gives  in 
his  published  volume  a  deplorable  account  of  the 
neglected  condition  of  St.  Duthus'  Church. 

This  fine  old  Gothic  structure  is  now,  however, 
ve  rejoice  to  say,  no  longer  a  standing  reproach  to 
the  townsmen  of  Tain.  Some  twenty  years  ago  a 
movement  was  set  on  foot,  limited  at  first  to  stopping 
the  dilapidations  of  the  building,  but  which  within 
the  last  ten  years  grew  up  into  one  for  effecting  its 
thorough  restoration.  It  has  all  along  been  heartily 
promoted  by  the  successive  provosts  of  the  burgh, 
and  by  dint  of  public  subscriptions  and  mainly  by 
the  munificence  of  a  few  individuals,  sons  of  Tain, 
the  work  of  restoration  has  at  length  been  brought 
well  nigh  to  a  satisfactory  completion. 

The  object  of  the  restorers  has  been  to  preserve 
the  old  church  entirely  for  monumental  and  memo- 
rial purposes.  It  was  on  this  condition  alone,  and 
one  cordially  accepted  by  the  heritors,  that  most  of 
the  subscriptions  were  given,  and  without  which 
indeed  they  would  not  have  been  forthcoming. 

It  is  satisfactory  that  St.  Duthus*  Church  is 
legally  placed  on  this  footing  and  cannot  for  the 
future  be  allowed  to  become  the  property  of  any 
particular  section  of  the  Church.  It  is  truly  a 
national  monument,  and  as  such  has  been  handed  over 


to  the  custody  of  the  **  Trustees  of  the  Tain  Quildry 
Fund,"  to  be  held  by  them  upon  the  above  condition. 
The  work  effected  has  cost  more  than  llOOi.,  and 
includes  the  restoration  of  all  the  windows — the 
eastern  one  being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Scot- 
land— ceiling  the  interior,  and  re-slating  the  exterior, 
of  the  roof,  and.  re-paving  the  floor.  What  is 
specially  to  be  noticed  is  the  grand  old.  pulpit, 


THB  RBOEWT  MORAT'S  PULPIT,  AS  l««STOBED. 

presented  by  the  "  Good  Eegent "  to  the  people  of 
the  burgh,  which  now  adorns  the  renovated  building 
in  the  same  complete  state  in  which  it  originally 
stood,  a  permanent  object  of  pride  and  veneration  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Tain,  and  of  interest  to  all  who 
may  in  future  visit  the  northern  burgh.  ^  OOqIp 
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CHAPTER  VII. — VINE  OWN  FAMILUB  FRIEin). 


^fJE  village  of  PorchoRter  was 
sleepy  and  silent  in  the  July  sun- 
shine. Ita  gardens  were  all  aglow 
with  scarlet  geraniums,  roses — pink  and  yellow  and 
creamy-white — orange  tiger-lilies,  and  crimson 
peonies.  Honeysuckles  shrouded  many  a  crazy 
porch  with  masses  of  scented  blossom ;  the  syringa 
displayed  its  ivory  flowers  against  a  background  of 
dark  greenery.  There  was  about  Porchester  a  general 
aspect  of  decay;  but  it  was  decay  made  picturesque 
by  the  lavish  wealth  of  bloom  and  foliage.  Un- 
sightliness  was  hidden  away  under  rich  colours. 
The  few  new  houses,  that  had  sprung  up  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  ruined  castle,  looked  as  if  they  had 
no  right  to  be  in  the  place ;  and  the  old  dwellings, 
with  their  sober  tints  of  brown  and  grey,  and  their 
patches  of  huuse-leek  and  moss,  leaned  confidingly 
against  each  other  for  support,  like  friends  who  had 
grown  feeble  together. 

Two  persons  were  walking  very  slowly  through 
tlie  village  «lreet  in  the  afternoon  sunshine.  The 
ono,  a  clergyman  of  five-and- thirty,  was  cool  and 
grave ;  the  other,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  looked  flushed  and 
ill  at  ease.  I'hero  was  an  angry  red  spot  on  each  of 
her  pretty  cheeks,  and  a  deep  frown  on  her  forehead. 

"1  know  it'e  an  unpleasant  subject,"  said  the 
clergyriian  in  the  calm  voice  that  often  irritates  an 
excited  person  ;  *^  but  it  is  sometimes  one's  duty  to 
speak  on  unplensant  subjects,  Bessie.  As  I  have 
said  before,  1  think  my  uncle's  welfare  ought  to  be 
considered." 

"1  am  always  considering  it,"  answered  Bessie 
Mardock,  tremulously.  "  One  doesn't  like  to  praise 
oneself,  John;  but  everybody  here  says  that  I'm 
devoted  to  him.  Of  course  I'm  but  a  young  house- 
keeper, and  yet  no  one  can  reasonably  find  fault 
with  my  domestic  arrangements.  My  uncle's  comforts 
are  never  neglected ;  all  his  tastes  are  studied ;  and 
I  am  sure  he  does  not  complain  of  me." 


"No  one  has  ever  complained  of  you,"  replied 
John  Mardock,  patiently.  "  We  all  know  that  yon 
are  a  capital  little  manager.  But  we  feel  that  my 
uncle  wants  to  leave  Porchester,  and  that  he  would 
leave  it  at  once  if  you  were  not  bent  upon  remaining 
here." 

"  Keally,  John,  I  am  certain  I  know  what  is  best 
for  him.  If  he  went  away  I  believe  he  would  bo 
wretched  till  he  came  back  a^in ! " 

"No,  Bessie.  He  told  me  last  night  that  he  felt 
himself  growing  old,  and  longed  to  have  us  all  near 
him.  Sarah  and  her  husband  are  settled  in  High- 
minster,  and  my  church  and  work  are  there.  It 
would  be  good  for  him  to  make  his  home  where  we 
are,  and  to  be  better  acquainted  with  our  children. 
You  don't  realize,  perhaps,  how  much  pleasure  old 
people  take  in  children,  Bessie ;  the  little  ones  amuse 
them,  and  keep  them  from  brooding  too  much  over 
bygones." 

"Uncle's  nerves  would  never  stand  the  noise  of 
children,  John.     They  would  overpower  him." 

"  They  might  overpower  him  if  he  lived  in  tbo 
same  house  with  them ;  but  not  if  they  just  looked 
in  upon  him  every  day.  Of  course  he  would  live 
with  you  in  a  pleasant  little  cottage,  and  you  would 
be  mistress  of  his  house  as  you  are  here.  We  have 
found  a  place  on  the  outskirts  of  our  town  that 
would  suit  him." 

"  You  have  found  a  place !  Oh,  John,  you  oughtn't 
to  have  gone  so  far  as  that  I  Uncle  has  not  made 
up  his  mind  to  leave  Porchester,  and  it  is  wrong 
to  hurry  us  into  a  change.  Nothing  ought  to  be 
decided  yet." 

"  Don't  excit©  yourself,  Bessie ;  nothing  is  decided. 
The  cottage  that  I  spoke  of  is  to  let ;  and  as  it  is 
quite  countrified,  and  has  a  pretty  garden,  we 
thought  it  would  suit  my  uncle.  Sarah  has  been  to 
look  at  it,  and  says  she  thinks  you  would  like  to  live 
there." 

**  Sarah  cannot  judge  for  me.  She  doesn't  know 
how  I  love  this  village,  and  how  my  aunt  loved  it 
too.  If  my  poor  aunt  had  lived,  there  would  have 
been  no  talk  of  leaving  Porchester." 

"  We  all  know  how  my  aunt  loved  Porchester;  it 
was  her  birth-place.  But  my  uncle  only  caied  for 
it  because  she  did;  and  he  only  stays  here  now 
because  you  hate  the  idea  of  going  away." 

"  You  are  trying  to  make  out  that  I  am  selfish," 
said  Bessie  in  a  choked  voice. 

"I  want  you  to  see  that  the  change  would  he 
good  for  you  as  well  as  for  my  uncle,"  John  went  on. 
"  You  have  little  society  here,  and  very  few  advan- 
tages.    In  Highminster  30U  would  find " 

**  I  don't  care  to  know  a  lot  of  people,  John  I  One 
true  friend  is  enough  for  me  :  and  not  one  girl  in  a 
thousand  has  such  a  friend  as  mine." 

"  You  mean  Miss  Burne.  Yes,  she  is  a  remarkable 
woman,  Bessie,  and  an  excellent  companion  for  yon. 
But  I  am  sure  she  would  not  wish  to  keep  you  here 
if  she  saw  that  it  was  your  duty  to  go." 

"  I'm  glad  you  like  her,  John,"  cried  Bessie,  bright- 
ening,    "  She  is  my  guide,  my  companion,  and  '  mine 
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own  familiar  friend/  as  the  Psalmist  says.  And  isn't 
she  yery  uncommon?  Yon  couldn't  find  me  such  a 
friend  in  Higkminster." 

^  She  is  unoommoa ;  I  only  know  her  8lig)iily»  but 
I  can  see  thai  she  is  iar  superior  to  most  peopk. 
Yet  I  l)elieYe  she  would  teU  yon  to  leave  Porohester 
if  she  understood  your  podtion  as  well  as  I  do." 

Bessie's  smile  Tanished.  She  was  thoroughly 
vexed  with  her  harother  Ibr  so  persistently  pressing 
his  point.  And  she  was  not  without  an  unpleasant 
oonsoionsness  that  he  was  right  about  Olarice  Bume ; 
Ckrico  was  just  the  woman  to  say  that  when  duty 
demands  a  sacrifice  it  must  be  made  at  all  costs. 

'^I  wish  you  wouldn't  come  here  and  make  me 
imcomfortable,  John/'  she  said,  after  a  pause.  *'  Unolo 
will  he  happy  enough  if  you  will  let  him  alone.  I'm 
OQt  sore  that  he  &Bires  a  change  as  much  as  you 
think  he  does.  Of  course  you  and  Sarah  want  to 
get  us  to  Highminster,  and  so  you  persuade  your- 
selves that  we  ought  not  to  remain  here." 

John  Mardook  gave  up  the  subject  with  a  sigh. 

"  Very  weU,  Bessie,"  he  answered  quietly.  "  Only 
let  me  remind  you  that  when  we  refuse  to  leave 
a  place  at  Qtod^s  bidding  He  sometimes  takes  away 
ita  pleasantness.  We  don't  always  get  much  in  the 
long  run  when  we  insist  upon  doing  our  own  will." 

And  with  that  John  turned,  and  slowly  took  his 
way  back  to  his  uncle's  house,  leaving  his  sister  to 
go  onward.  He  did  not  feel  angry  with  her ;  he  was 
not  a  man  to  be  easily  moved  to  anger  ;  but  he  was 
heartily  grieving  over  her  selfishness. 

Unde  and  Aunt  Mardock  had  been  father  and 
mother  to  the  two  orphan  nieces  left  to  their  care ;  and 
John,  occupied  with  clerical  duties,  had  thankfully 
left  his  sisters  in  their  keeping.  Some  years  before 
Aunt  Mai  dock's  death  he  was  presented  with  a  living 
in  Highminster,  and  had  married.  And  then  Sarah 
had  been  invited  to  stay  at  his  vicarage,  and  was 
wooed  and  won  by  one  of  her  brother's  parishioners, 
a  leading  doctor  of  the  town.  It  was  a  pleasant 
thing  for  John  and  his  wife  to  have  Sarah  settted  in 
their  parish. ;  and  as  time  passed  on,  the  birth  of 
children  drew  the  two  families  still  doser  to  each 
other.  They  only  needed  the  dear  old  people  and 
the  young  sister  to  complete  their  happiness;  but 
Aunt  Mardock  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  POr- 
chester.  She  wished  to  die  there,  she  said ;  and  she 
had  her  desire. 

A  year  and  six  months  had  gone  by  since  the  old 
kdy  was  laid  to  rest  under  the  shade  of  the  grey 
Norman  church ;  and  if  Unde  Mardock  had  Mlowed 
his  indination  he  would  have  left  Porchester  soon 
after  the  funeral.  But  Bessie's  pleadings  had  kept 
him  there,  and  his  kind  old  heart  shrank  from  tear- 
ing the  girl  away  from  the  place.  Bessie  had  been 
from  her  childhood  the  darling  of  the  old  couple, 
the  pet  whose  every  whim  was  humoured ;  it  was  no 
marvd,  therefore,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  take  a 
step  which  she  opposed  with  all  her  might. 

Blinded  by  her  own  selfishness,  absorbed  in  her 
own  concerns,  Bessie  failed  to  see  that  the  old  man's 
life  was  dreary  and  ookiurless  and  sad.  She  did 
not  know  that  he  spent  many  a  lonely  hour  in 
brooding  over  the  pa^t,  and  never  noticed  that  he 
took  leas  and  lees  interest  in  his  surroundings  as  time 
went  on.  He  was  eager  for  news  of  John  and  Sarah 
and  their  children,  and  would  read  their  letters 
again  and  again ;  but  Bessie  shut  her  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  wearying  to  be  with  them,  and  tried  to 


convince  herself  that  she  was  quite  sufficient  for  his 
happiness. 

John  Mardock  had  found  out,  lo^g  ago,  that  it 
was  Clarice  Bume\9  presence  that  made  Porchester  so 
dear  to  Bessie.  Miss  Bume  had  com^  to  the  place 
about  six  months  before  Mrs.  Mardock^  death,  and 
was  living  with  a  widowed  sister.  She  had  been 
kind  to  Bessie,  and  the  girl  had  repaid  a  simple  and 
calm  liking  with  a  passionate  devotion  that  was 
neither  expected  nor  desired.  Clarice  had  undertaken 
to  teach  her  sister's  children,  and  there  were  a  good 
many  duties  on  her  hands.  There  were  timeei  when 
Bessie's  exacting  love  was  rather  wearying,  but 
Miss  Bume  was  too  generous  to  show  that  her  you^g 
friend  sought  her  too  often. 

After  her  brother  had  left  her,  Bessie  began  to 
quicken  her  ^ace.  Her  cheeks  were  still  hot  an,d 
red,  and  her  mind  was  still  disturbed ;  but  she  was 
going  to  Clarice,  and  there  were  at  least  two  hours 
of  happiness  before  her.  She  meant  to  put  John's 
words  entirely  out  of  her  thoughts ;  it  was  very 
unkind  in  him  to  say  disagreeable  things.  Sarah, 
too,  had  been  troublesome  and  meddlesome ;  every- 
body was  in  the  wrong  save  Bessie's  faultless  little 
self. 

It  was  so  warm  a  day  that  the  house-door  of  Elm 
Cottage  stood  open,  and  Bessie  entered  without 
ceremony.  Mrs.  Vallanoe,  the  sister  of  Clarice,  sat 
in  the  little  drawing-room  with  a  large  work-basket 
and  a  pile  of  stockings  by  her  side.  She  looked  up 
with  a  smile  at  the  visitor. 

"Clarice  is  in  the  garden,"  she  said.  "IHio 
children  have  gone  to  spend  the  afternoon  with  the 
Gowers,  so  we  are  very  quiet  to-day." 

Bessie  walked  straight  through  the  cottage,  out  of 
the  back  door,  and  along  the  garden  path.  It  was 
a  very  long  garden ;  here  and  there  the  boughs  of 
lilac-bushes  and  apple-trees  met  above  her  head,  and 
shut  out  the  hot  sunlight.  On  ea^ch  side  of  the  path 
there  was  a  great  wealth  of  roses,  and  clusters  of 
tall  white  lilies  lifted  their  stately  heads  above  them. 
The  walk  ended  at  la^t  in  a  row  of  grand  old  trees 
that  overshadowed  a  hedge  of  laurels,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  that  he^ge  Bessie  knew  thait  she  should 
find  her  friend. 

She  was  right*  Clarice  Buma  was  sitting  on  a 
bench  with  the  green  laurels  all  round  her,  and  the 
rustling  trees  above.  She  was  looking  out  across  a 
quiet  field,  and  a  piece  oS  blue  sea-water,  to  the  low 
hills  that  lay  bathed  in  sunshine.  There  was  a 
tired,  yet  patient  look  upon  her  face ;  but  you  knew 
instinctively  that  the  patience  had  not  been  won 
without  a  struggle. 

Clarice  had  neither  the  fresh  comeliness  of  Eva 
Gower,  nor  the  more  decided  beauty  of  Bessie  herself. 
She  was  a  pale,  delicate-looking  womau  of  thirty, 
with  a  small,  but  perfect  figure,  and  a  singularly 
graceful  way  of  moving  and  walking.  The  brow 
and  mouth  aud  chin  were  too  massive  for  prettiness, 
but  the  dark-grey  eyes  were  large  and  fine,  and  the 
hair,  dark  too,  was  thick  and  glossy.  She  put  out  a 
very  fragile  little  white  hand  to  Bessie,  and  greeted 
her  kindly. 

"  How  flushed  you  i^re,  Bessie  I "  she  said.  •*  Have 
you  been  walkmg  too  fast  ?  " 

•*  Yes ;  I  think  I  have.  I  wanted  to  get  to  you 
sooner,  but  John  hindered  me.'* 

"  Ah  I  How  much  longer  will  your  brother  remain 
here  ?  Dorothy  and  I  enjoy  his  sermpna  verv  much." 
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"  Only  one  more  week,  and  then  Mr.  Bleeke  re- 
turns. I  believe  John  is  longing  to  get  back  to  his 
own  parish." 

"  I  dare  say  he  is ;  he  must  find  Porchester  very 
dull.     But  he  has  roused  us  from  our  sleepiness.'* 

"  I  don't  think  you  needed  rousing,  Clarice.  You 
never  require  to  be  told  of  your  duties." 

*'  But  I  often  perform  them  in  a  half-hearted  way. 
Tour  brother  is  accustomed  to  preach  to  a  large 
congregation,  Bessie,  and  so  he  always  has  a  word 
for  everybody.    He  is  a  good  tnan,  I  am  sure." 

'^  Yq3,  he  is  a  good  man,  but  rather  unreasonable 
sometimes.  Come,  Clarice,  we  shall  have  no  walk 
if  we  don't  set  off  at  once.  Mrs.  Vallance  says  that 
the  children  are  gpne  to  the  Gowers,  so  I  shall  have 
you  all  to  myself." 

How  much  pleasure  Miss  Bume  would  find  in 
thus  being  monopolized  was  doubtful.  And  perhaps 
her  smile  was  a  little  forced  as  she  began  to  move 
towards  the  house. 

"  How  perfect  this  old  garden  is  now  I  "  she  said, 
pausing  suddenly  in  the  long  path.  •*  Look  at  these 
roses,  blooming  their  sweet  lives  away  as  fast  as 
they  can.  This  is  a  very  old  garden;  there  are 
trees  and  shrubs  here  that  must  have  been  planted 
in  days  long  gone  by." 

*'  And  the  people  who  planted  them  are  all  gone,*' 
said  Bessie. 

**  All  gone.  I  like  to  fancy,  sometimes,  what  they 
were  like,  and  how  they  used  to  pace  these  walks  as 
1  do  now.  I  picture  the  women  in  thick-flowered 
silk  gowns  and  mob-caps;  and  the  men  in  knee- 
breeches,  and  shoes  with  buckles.  I  wonder 
whether  the  time  will  ever  come  when  this  will 
be  what  some. poet  calls  *  the  ghost  of  a  garden ! ' " 

And  more  to  please  herself  than  her  listener,  she 
repeated  the  musical  lines  that  bad  been  haunting 
her  memory. 

"  Over  the  meadows  that  blossom  and  witlicr. 
Rings  bnt  the  note  of  a  sea-bird*s  song ; 
Only  the  sun  and  rain  come  hither, 
All  year  long. 
The  smi  bums  sere,  and  the  rain  dishevels 

One  gaunt  bleak  blossom  of  scentless  breath. 
Only  the  wind  here  hovers  and  revels, 

In  a  ronnd  where  life  seems  barren  as  death. 
Here  there  was  laughing  of  old,  there  was  weepinjj, 

Haply  of  lovers  none  ever  will  know. 
Whose  eyes  went  seaward,  a  hundred  keeping 
Years  ago." 

The  soft  sweet  voice  would  have  made  any  verses 
sound  melodiously,  and  something  in  its  tone 
suddenly  touched  and  saddened  Bessie. 

•*  Oh,  Clarice,"  she  said,  '*  what  mournful  lines  I 
And  somehow  the  garden  doesn't  look  so  bright  to 
me  as  it  did  a  few  moments  ago.  I  cannot  help 
picturing  it  turned  into  a  dreary  waste,  and  left  to 
the  sun  and  the  rain." 

'*  I  did  not  think  my  quotation  would  have  had 
such  a  dismal  influence,  Clarice  answered  lightly. 
"  Foi^et  it,  dear,  and  let  us  go  out  walking." 

There  was  no  change  in  the  sunny  brightness  of 
the  afternoon,  everyvdiere  the  shadows  were  sharp 
and  clear,  and  the  colours  rich  and  strong.  The 
two  friends  took  their  way  along  the  village  street, 
and  then  turned  into  a  narrow  lane,  which  had  a 
garden  wall  on  one  side,  and  hedge-rows  on  the  other. 
The  lane  shelved  abruptly  down   to  the  shor^^ 


a  rough,  stony  shore,  covered  now  by  the  high 
tide. 

On  the  right,  raised  above  high-water  mai*k,  was 
a  grassy  footway  running  along  the  edge  of  an 
extensive  field,  and  so  narrow  that  two  oould  not 
walk  upon  it  side  by  side.  For  a  little  distance  it 
kept  on  in  an  unbroken  line,  and  then  ended  just 
where  a  soft  green  meadow  b^an.  Here  a  number 
of  cows  were  gathered  in  lazy  content ;  some  feeding, 
some  standing  close  to  the  sharp  edge  of  the  land, 
and  ruminating  in  the  sunshine  in  groups  such  as 
Cuyp  would  have  delighted  to  paint  The  meadow 
crossed,  the  path  began  again,  and  ran  onward, 
lifted  several  feet  above  acres  of  cultivated  ground 
on  one  side,  and  the  beach  on  the  other. 

A  second  time  the  course  of  the  narrow  way  was 
interrupted;  it  broke  off  suddenly  upon  a  bit  of 
stony  soil  where  grass  grew  sparingly,  and  weeds 
flourished  in  abundance.  Here  stood,  and  had  been 
standing  for  many  years,  a  disused  mill,  bare  and 
sail-less,  with  a  few  hardy  wild-floweis  growing  in 
its  slit  of  a  window,  and  its  entrance  dosed  only  by 
a  door  of  planks,  rudely  nailed  together.  At  some 
distance  from  the  mill  was  a  square  biick  cottage 
with  one  or  two  fruit-trees  round  it,  and  a  carefully 
fenced  garden.  As  Clarice  and  her  companion 
advanced,  a  little  spaniel  ran  barking  towards  them, 
and  a  she-goat,  tethered  to  a  stake,  moved  timidly 
out  of  their  way. 

'*  Let  us  sit  down  here  by  the  old  mill,"  proposed 
Bessie.  '*  I  want  to  have  a  good  chat,  and  we  can't 
talk  comfortably  while  one  walks  behind  the 
other." 

Clarice  complied  at  once,  and  the  two  seated 
themselves  on  the  edge  of  the  path,  letting  their 
feet  rest  upon  the  fragments  of  chalk  that  composed 
the  embankment.  Right  in  front  lay  a  shining 
sheet  of  water,  intensely  blue  beneath  the  calm 
summer  sky ;  and  beyond  it  rose  the  tall  chimneys 
of  Portsmouth  dockyard,  and  the  masts  of  the  old 
men-of-war  at  anchor  in  the  harbour.  Not  a  human 
being  was  to  be  seen,  and  not  a  sound  could  he 
heard  save  the  faint  clang  of  hammers  at  work  in 
the  distant  docks. 

**  Isn't  it  pleasant  here  P  "  said  Bessie  in  a  satis- 
fied tone.  ''Don't  you  love  this  old  place, 
Clarice?" 

"  I  like  it,"  Clarice  replied.  "  But  love  is  too 
strong  a  word." 

"  You  only  like  it ! "  cried  Bessie,  disappointed. 
"  Yet  you  seem  quite  contented  here." 

**  It  is  possible  to  get  contented  anywhere," 
Clarice  answered  quietly.  '*  St.  Paul  says,  *  I  hare 
learned  in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  bo 
content.' " 

**  But,  Clarice,  you  have  been  here  two  years. 
Was  it  a  long  time  before  you  got  contented  ?  " 

"  Throughout  the  first  year  I  felt  very  restless, 
Bessie,  and  even  Very  rebellious  sometimes.  I  used 
to  wander  along  this  very  path  alone,  and  figlit 
desperately  against  my  discontent.  In  those  days 
I  had  a  heavy  sorrow  pressing  upon  my  heart 
always,  and  if  I  had  fled  from  these  parts  I  knew  I 
should  have  had  to  carry  my  grief  with  me^  And 
so  I  just  made  up  my  mind  to  stay  and  bear  it  here; 
as  well  here,  as  elsewhere." 

''  Do  y^u  think  you  might  have  been  happier  if 
you  had  gone  away  ?  "  Bessie  asked. 

''  No.    I  have  told  you  mv  sorrow  was  not  one 
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that  could  be  left  behind.  There  is  only  one  place, 
that  I  know  of,  where  anybody  can  leave  each  a 
burden  as  mine." 

"  Where  is  that  place,  Clarice  ?  " 

"  At  the  foot  of  the  cross.  Don't  you  recollect, 
Bessie,  how  Christian's  burden  fell  off  his  back  when 
he  stood  there  ?  Ah,  how  many  a  heavy  load  has 
been  left  in  the  same  spot  since  Bunyan  dreamed 
his  dream  I " 

Bessie  was  silent,  watching  her  friend's  face  with 
an  attentive  look.  The  thoughtful  grey  eyes  were 
gazing  out  across  the  water,  and  some  seconds  passed 
before  Clarice  spoke  again. 

"  I  have  always  been  sorry  for  people,"  she  went 
on,  **when  I  have  seen  them  rushing  from  place  to 
place,  to  get  rid  of  a  heart  sorrow.  I  have  known 
them  fly  off  to  the  Alps  or  the  Pyramids  instead  of 
to  the  cross." 

"But,  Clarice, 
perhaps  they 

don't  know  where 
to  find  it." 

"The  path  to  it 
is  80  plain,  Bessie, 
that  the  wayfar- 
ing man,  though 
a  fool,  cannot  err 
therein.  And 
then,  too,  doesn't 
it  rise  high  above 
everything  else? 
Can  you  help  see- 
ing it,  if  you  will 
but  lift  your  eyes  ? 
I  think  not." 

There  was  an- 
other silence. 
Bessie  stooped 
and  picked  up  a 
tangle  of  dry 
black  seaweed 
lying  upon  the 
cbalk  at  her  feet. 

"Clarice,"  she 
said  at  last,  tri- 
fling nervously 
with  the  weed. 
"Are  you  really 
happy  now?" 

"Yes,"  Clarice 
answered  steadily :  «*  God  helps  me  to  do  my  duty, 
and  happiness  always  grows  out  of  duty.      There 
are  a  great  many  joys  in  my  life ;  I  have  Dorothy 
and  the  children." 

"  And  you  have  my  love.  Oh,  Clarice,  you  know 
how  dearly  I  love  you !  " 

**  Yes,  Bessie ;  I  am  sure  you  do." 

"And  you  will  never  leave  this  place? "cried 
Bessie,  tossing  the  seaweed  away.  *'  You  will  stay 
hereijways?" 

'*  I  suppose  so ;  it  is  probable." 

"  But  you  are  not  quite  certain  ?  " 

"How  can  one  be  quite  certain  of  anything?  I 
beheve  I  shall  not  go  away,  unless '* 

"  Unless  what  ?    Oh,  aarice,  pray  tell  me !  " 

"  Unless  a  very  unlikely  thing  should  come  to  pass." 

"But  what  is  the  unlikely  thing?  Mayn't  I 
know,  dear  Clarice  ?  Oh,  I  hope  it  never  may  come 
to  pass!" 


▲  SKETCH  IX  THE  OLD  OABDEB. 


"  I  cannot  tell  you  more,"  said  Clarice,  wearily. 
"  It  is  nearly  five  o'clock ;  ^e  had  better  be  moving 
homeward." 

She  rose  from  her  seat  as  she  spoke.  There  was 
no  change  in  the  summer  sky,  and  not  even  a  light 
breeze  crept  up  from  the  water ,  yet  she  shivered 
slightly,  and  her  fistce  was  paler  than  ever.  Bessie 
was  too  eager  and  excited  to  keep  silence. 

"I  love  you  so  very,  very  much,  Clarice,"  she 
said,  "  that  the  mere  thought,  of  losing  you  is  more 
than  I  can  bear." 

"  Bessie,"  her  friend  answered  gravely,  "  don't  let 
your  love  of  me  make  you  blind  to  all  the  other 
objects  that  God  means  you  to  love.  There  are  your 
uncle,  and  your  brother  and  sister;  do  you  think 
enough  of  them  ?  " 

"  But  surely,  Clarice,  there  can  be  no  sin  in  loving 

one  person  more 
than  anybody 
else!" 

"  No,  but  there 
is  sin  in  neglect- 
ing all  for  one, 
and  in  setting  the 
heart  so  entirely 
on  one  person 
that  you  are  per- 
fectly indifferent 
about  the  welfare 
of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  That  is 
idolatry;  a  word 
til  at  is  often  mis- 
applied." 

Bessie  stood  in 
silence,  with  eyes 
downcast,  and 
tears  trembling 
on  the  lashes. 
The  tide  was 
going  out  slowly ; 
there  were  wet 
shells  and  glisten- 
ing weed  where 
the  blue  water 
had  been ;  and 
by  -  and  -  by  the 
flood  would  va- 
nish altogether, 
leaving  a  waste 
of  greenish  mud  with  little  pools  here  and  there. 
A  sea-gull  uttered  a  faint,  wailing  cry;  the  only 
sound  Siat  now  broke  the  stillness. 

"  God  puts  no  limits  to  our  love  of  our  friend," 
Clarice  went  on;  "but  He  would  not  have  us 
become  the  slave  of  one  idea.  That  is  the  kind 
of  love  which  punishes  itself,  and  even  injures 
its  object.  The  idol  either  turns -tyrant  and  de- 
mands more  than  we  can  give,  or  wearies  of 
our  devotion.  There  is  only  one  fate  for  all 
idolaters." 

"  It  seems  very  hard,  Clarice,  that  any  one  should 
be  punished  for  loving  too  much." 

"  Have  I  not  said  that  there  are  no  limits  to  love, 
Bessie  ?  We  may  lay  down  our  life  for  our  friend, 
and  '  greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this.'  But  if 
we  would  escape  misery  we  must  live  for  the  many, 
not  only  for  the  one." 

They  turned  away  fronP'fitg^fild  mill,  and  began 
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their  homewttrd  path  filoMy^  keeping  silent  for  some 
minutes. 

And  then  Glarioe,  who  was  in  front,  heard  a  deep 
sigh  behind  her. 

"My  dear  Bessie/*  she  teid,  suddenly  stopping 
short  and  &cing  the  yonng  girl;  '*what  have  I 
said  that  has  htirt  yon  ?  There  are  sotaae  truths  that 
seem  harsh  tmless  they  are  spoken  very  tenderly, 
and  perhaps  I  haven't  beeU  gentle  enough.  You 
muKt  forgive  me^  dear.«  But  I  know,  only  too  well, 
that  truth  is  always  kinder  than  error." 

Bessie  looked  up  through  her  tears,  and  smiled 
gratefully  ihto  the  earnest  face.  Whatever  Clarice 
said  must  be  right,  even  if  it  gave  her  pain. 

'*If  it 'be  possible,"  Clarice  continued^  with  a 
slight  quiver  in  her  voice,  **  I  would  keep  yon  fh)m 
snaring  as  I  have  saffered.  I  oee  your  nature  has 
the  same  tendency  as  mine ;  the  tendency  to  clasp 
one  thiiig  close,  and  let  everything  else  go.  Pray 
that  Chiist  may  give  you  his  Spirit,  dear ;  and  that 
will  make  you  willing  to  do  good  to  all,  aud  live  for 
all.  It  is  a  wide  world,  Bessie ;  and  our  inner  world 
ought  to  be  wide  too." 

Little  more  was  said  until  they  parted  at  the  gate 
of  Elm  Cottage.  And  as  Bessie  bade  Clarice  good- 
bye, she  thought  that  her  friend  looked  pale  and 
tired,  and  sorely  in  need  of  rest. 


Sablrdl  S^^otig^ts* 
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WHOLE-HE  ABTEDNESS. 
« I  tirUl  pmlse  Tkee^  O  Lord,  with  iny  whole  heart."— P«a.  ix.  1. 

WHOLB-HEARTEDNESS  is  not  such  a  common 
thing  as  is  generally  supposed,  and  whole- 
hearted praise  k  still  more  uncommon.  It  implies  not 
only  full  faith  in  all  God*s  plans  and  ways  with  respect 
to  ourselves,  but  that  wider  faith  which  can  trust 
God  for  others  also,  and  give  praise  not  only  for 
tiiat  which  we  know  and  understand  of  his  goodness, 
but  for  that  whidi  lies  hidden  from  us,  taken  only 
on  trust.  In  order  to  praise  the  Lord  with  the 
whole  heart,  we  must  trust  Him  with  the  whole 
heart,  and  it  is  only  the  meek  and  lowly  in  heart 
who  can  truly  do  this,  for  to  them  He  has  revealed 
Himself.  The  whole  heart  is  one  that  has  been 
healed  and  made  whc^e  by  Christ  the  Healer; 
**  ^neas,  Jesus  Chiiut  maketh  thee  whole."  When 
Peter  said  these  words  the  oure  was  complete;  the 
man  was  no  longer  paralyzed  in  the  smallest  degree, 
he  was  quite  able  to  rise  immediately  and  make  his 
bed.  Suoh  was  the  cure  of  the  body,  and  when  the 
Lord  heals  the  sin-sick  soul,  it  also  is  enabled  to 
arise  and  praise  Him  as  it  never  did  before,  for  it 
sees  for  the  first  time  the  great  wonder  of  redeem- 
ing love.  Let  us  not  rest  satisfied  with  praising 
God  for  his  glorious  works  of  creation  only ;  let  us 
seek  to  praise  Him  for  the  work  of  redemption  with 
our  whole  hearts 
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HAT  do  you  think  of  my  portnut, 
■Tack  ?  Are  you  not  charmed  with  it  ? 
WJmt !  Are  you  too  idle  to  anawer, 
or  are  you  thinking?  How  politely 
you  can  tell  me  you  are  anything  bat 
delighted  with  it.  Come,  tell  me 
you  do  uot  Uke  my  pictured  semblance.'* 

"The  ipeaker  was  a  beautiful  girl  aboat 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  the  youth,  her 
ae>cond  cousin,  albeit  younger,  appeared  older. 
Elate  Tregaron  was  listlessly  turning  over 
tbe  piigcB  of  her  music,  and  seemed  out  of  sorts, 
for  the  day  was  warm.  Abruptly  leaving  the 
piano  she  took  up  her  sun  hat  and  passed  out  of  the  oJ>en 
French  window  to  the  tree-shaded  lawn. 

Her  cousin  leisurely  followed  her,  and  throwing  himself  on 
the  grass,  prepared  to  enjoy  the  delightful  ease  to  which  tho 
lovely  summer  day  was  a  gracious  invitation.  It  would  hare 
been  folly  to  hide  oneself  indoors  when  Nature  was  beckoniiig 
with  her  flower-fingered  hands  for  them  to  come  out  and  rejoice. 
The  broad  bosom  of  the  sea  on  that  wild  but  grandly  picturesque 
Cornish  coast,  had  not,  it  is  true,  the  enchantment  of  the 
southern  summer  seas,  but  there  was  beauty  that  spoke  to  the 
heart  in  those  pale,  silvery-green,  flashing  waves  as  they  loUed 
in-shore:  their  gentle  murmurings  heard  in  the  soft  sflenoe  of 
the  summer  noon  seemed  like  pitying  angds'  voices  chanting 
a  requiem,  for  tiiose  who  slept  benedth  that  ever-voiceful  sea!  : 
After  lazily  regarding  his  cousin,  Elsie  Tregaron,  for  some 
minutes,  Jack  Penruddock  replied  in  measured  tones  to  her 
question  respecting  her  portrait  in  the  Boyal  Academy,  by 
remarking  thai  he  thought  the  likeness  was  good,  but  it  wanted 
something  in  ekpressibn. 

'*  But,  dear  me,  that  brings  something  to  my  mind  I  have 
been  going  to  tell  you  a  great  number  of  times,  Kitsie,"  vihkh 
Jack  declared  was  prettier  than  Elsie.  ^  Whilst  I  was  standing 
as  near  as  I  could  get  to  your  portrait  I  caught  sight  of  a  girl 
rather  taller  than  you,  who  was  regarding  the  picture  so  in- 
tently that  another  young  lady  who  was  with  her  spoke  to 
her  twice,  as  it  appeared,  before  she  turned  to  her,  and  when 
she  did  she  seemed  agitated.  I  looked  at  her,  and  she  appeared 
the  living  image  of  the  poHrait,  only  more  sad-eyed,  more 
expressive." 

Before  ELrie  had  time  to  reply,  a  sweet-looking  woman,  as 
fragile  as  she  was  fair  and  lovely,  but  whose  eyes  wore  weary 
and  wan  with  oft-shed  tears,  touched  Jack  Penruddock  on  the 
shoulder,  saying  in  a  low,  excited  tone,  "  Tell  me  about  that 
young  girl :  where  was  it  you  saw  her  ?  Do  you  tay  she  w&t 
so  like  my  Elsie  here?  Oh,  Jack — Elsie,  could  it— can  it  bo 
that  my  twin  babe,  my  little  lily  flower,  did  not  die  when  her 
nurse  was  killed  I  Oh,  merciful  Father,  Thoa  knowest 
how  my  heart,  a  mothei^s  heart,  has  yearned  for  my  pretty 
darling ;  unravel  this  tangled  skein,  if  it  be  Thy  holy  wiii  1 " 

**  Mamma-^sweetest  mother — what  has  your  poor  Kitsie  done 
to  make  you  forget  her?  and  she  loves  yea  ao  dearly.**  And 
putting  her  aims  round  her  mamma,  Elsie  oaressed  &&  gentle 
mother,  who  had  never  said  a  harsh  word  to  her,  softly  chiding 
her  becaase  she  still  mourned  the  babe  lost  to  her  so  long 
before. 

Elsie's  loving  words  calmed  Lady  Mary  Tregaron;  still  she 
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WM  excited,  and  aitting  down  on  a  lawn  chair  she  bade  Jack 
Penroddook  come  and  tell  her  abont  the  young  girl  who  was 
80  agitated  at  seeing  ^  my  Elsie's  pictnre." 

"Dear  Amit  Mary,  I  have  no  more  to  tell  you  beyond  what 
I  told  Eitsie.  I  wish  I  had  not  mentioned  it  It  was  talking 
about  her  portrait  made  me  think  of  it  I  thought  it  was 
Eitaie,  she  was  so  like;  if  they  were  dreesed  in  the  same 
manner,  even  you  could  not  tell  which  was '* 

Jack  stopped  suddenly,  for  Lady  Mary  had  fidlen  from  her 
chair,  with  the  words,  "  *Tis  she,  my  babe !  **  on  her  lips. 

Her  hnsband  was  in  another  part  of  the  grounds,  but  having 
heard  his  daughter's  Toice,  came  on  to  the  lawn,  to  see  his  wife 
hing  prone  on  the  grass,  and  Elsie  trying  to  lift  her  to 
thechiur. 

"Let  her  be  still,  dear,"  he  said;  ''she  will  soon  oome  to 
henelf.    What  overcame  her  so  ?  " 

Jack  told  his  undo  all  about  the  portrait^  and  it  was  Sir 
Pen's  torn  now  to  beoome  agitated. 

"  Oan  it  be  possible !  Why,  at  least  it  is  not  impossible— yes, 
it  may— nay,  it  must  be ;  two  children  could  not  be  so  en- 
tiiely  alike  1" 

At  that  joncture  Lady  Mary  opened  her  eyes,  and  seeing 
her  hnaband  she  cried  out  in  a  piteous  tone  to  him  that  their 
babe  was  not  lost ;  that  from  what  Jack  Penruddock  had  said 
she  was  sure  he  had  seen  her.  "  Oh,  Pen,  you  will  go  and  look 
for  oar  child — ^you  will  find  her,  dear,  and  bring  her  back  to 
mj  arms,  will  you  not?"  with  a  moonlight  attempt  at  a  smile. 

"  All,  everything  will  I  do,  my  darling  wife ;  is  she  not  my 
child  also?  Calm  yourself,  Mary  mine,  and  try  not  to  dwell 
npen  this  thought  too  much  ;  for  after  all  Jack  may  have  seen 
Bome  one,  who  to  his  Tivid  fancy  had  the  look  of  our  Elsie, 
especially  about  the  eyes,  and  in  living,  breathing  people  there 
is  sore  to  be  more  expression  than  in  the  pictured  semblance." 

"Ah,  but  Unde  Pen,  there  was  no  mistake  in  the  girl's  agita- 
tion, who  seemed  really  to  see  her  own  likeness  before  her,  for 
the  tears  were  on  her  cheeks  when  at  last  the  young  lady  who 
ma  with  her  drew  her  attention  from  it    It  is  yery  strange." 

''It  is  my  child  I "  said  Lady  Mary.  "  And  I  humbly  pray 
the  Almighty  that  He  will  spare  my  life  so  that  I  may  see  my 
pretty  one's  face  before  I  am  called  home." 

"Amen ! "  replied  Sir  Pen. 

Later  in  that  day  when  Lady  Mary  and  Elsie  were  out 
drivlDg  Sir  Pen  had  a  long  conversation  on  the  subject  with 
his  nephew.  Jack  stuck  to  his  text ;  the  young  girl  might  have 
been  taken  for  Blsie,  only  that  she  had  such  a  sad  and  pensive 
look  in  her  eyes. 

« It  is  very  strange,"  said  Sir  Pen.  "  I  have  visited  Lima  three 
times  in  search  of  news  respecting  that  terrible  night,  hoping 
that  I  might  hear  of  our  nurse  and  her  chai^ge.  I  visited  the 
hospital  and  the  only  infant  refuge,  but  aU  to  no  avail ;  even 
in  Chorillos,  the  pretty  bathing-place  where  Mary  regained  so 
mach  of  her  lost  health,  I  could  glean  no  news." 

And  Sir  Pen  proceeded  to  teU  Jack  all  the  dreiimstances  of 
their  loss,  how,  on  the  occasion  of  their  yisit  to  Lima  many 
yean  before,  Elsie's  twin  sister  had  been  separated  firom  them 
in  the  tumult  of  an  insurrection,  and  had  perished,  they 
believed,  with  the  nurse  who  had  charge  of  her. 

The  history  was  a  remarkable  one,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the 
nnravelmeut  of  our  story  that  the  reader  should  understand  it 
alsa 

Tregaron  Castle  was  a  grand  old  house,  perched  high  on  the 
Cornish  coast  aboye  the  rocks  and  sea.  Sir  Penrath  Tregaron 
had  twin  daughters,  so  much  alike  that  only  by  a  slight  dif- 
ference in  the  colour  of  the  hair  could  they  be  distinguished. 
While  they  were  still  but  babes,  his  wife's  health  had  induced 
him  to  seek  a  change  abroad,  and  diuing  the  winter  he  had 
taken  his  family  to  the  sunnier  south.  Tempted  by  the  enjoy- 
ments of  travel,  and  the  descriptions  of  a  friend  he  met  at 
Palermo,  he  embarked  on  a  longer  voyage,  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
and  found  his  way  round  to  Lima,  where,  after  some  deliberation, 


he  resolved  to  stay.  It  was  here  that  he  wns  overtaken  by  the 
calamity  which  had  darkened  their  life. 

Findhig  the  city  too  vrarm,  they  went  cn  as  far  as  Chorillos, 
a  charming  sea-bathing  village,  where  Bir  Pen  found  a  lovely 
little  rancho  to  let.  The  futtiily  were  soon  settled,  Lady  Mary's 
artistic  eye  finding  pleasure  and'amuiitement  in  so  novel  a 
habitation.  '  ' 

A  deep-yeraudahed  balcony  liin  reuud  the  rancho,  supported 
by  slender  pillars  which  were  covered  with  passion-flowers,  cape 
jessamine,  and  the  soarletl  (Meander,  with  roses  of  a  £ize  and 
perfume  worthy  of  the  impio  sun  and  warm  zephyrs  which 
wooed  their  blossoming  bteuty  into  sweet  life. 

Inside  the  balcony  th«fk>orVas  coated  with  Indian  matting, 
and  furnished  with  rooldng-chain  and  small  divans,  whilst 
two  luxurious  hammookB,  tlung  up  by  ihick  silken  cords,  were 
hung  by  the  window*,  whMsi  at  that  season  w^ere  without  glass. 
On  the  yelvety  grass  before  the  shaded  steps  of  th^  balcony, 
great  tubs  of  tropical  flowen  filled  the  air  with  perfhme,  whilst 
in  the  midst,  in  an  CKmamcntal  marble  Vase,  rose  the  graceful 
piva,  or  fountain-flower,  its  calyx  Ml  of  pellucid  dew,  the 
glittering  tiny  drops  hanging  to  the  stamens;  and  when  these 
are  full  falling  in  fountain-like  jets  on  to  the  lower  cups. 

The  interior  of  the  rancho  was  half  Moorish  in  design,  the 
principal  saloon  being  also  picturesque  and  artistia  The  walls 
were  decorated  with  arabesques,  mingled  with  birds  and  flowers. 
The  rafters  that  spanned  the  roof  were  of  a  dark  polished  wood, 
veined  and  richly  gUt,  with  transyerse  lines  of  bine  and  amber. 

The  rancho  of  Sir  Penrath  was  rather  high  up  on  a  well- 
wooded  table-land,  and  foced  the  sea.  Lower  down,  along  the 
sea-shore,  were  little  white  doll-like  houses  made  of  bamboo 
and  cane,  plastered  with  a  kind  of  sea  mud  and  painted  gaily, 
yery  pretty  and  picturesque  to  look  at,  but  without  solid 
comfort.    These  were  closed  out  of  the  bathing  season. 

One  evening  Lady  Mary  was  enjoying  from  the  lawn  the 
delightftd  sea-yiew,  with  her  husband,  when  their  conversation 
was  interrupted  by  a  loud  chunour.  A  number  of  men  and 
women  alighted  from  a  public  yehicle  something  like  an  omni- 
bus, but  curtained  all  round  instead  of  windowed,  and  as  though 
under  a  species  of  terror,  tamed  their  steps  towards  the  wooded 
country  away  from  the  sea.  ' 

Soon  the  rumour  spread  that  a  revolutionary  movement  in 
Limar-Hme  of  many  attempts-^had  ended  disastrously  for  the 
insurgents,  and  that  they  were  being  pursued  by  th&  soldiers. 
It  was  thought  they  would  shelter  themselves  in  one  of  the 
many  vessels  then  at  Callao,  and  the  troops  were  hurrying  to 
intercept  them. 

Soon  the  whole  place  was  in  fear ;  the  Limanians  are  a  fierce 
race,  and  there  were  a  few  of  the^  leaders  being  sought  for  to 
the  death. 

The  terror  of  Lady  Mary  made  it  imperative  that  they 
should  get  away  from  Chorillos,  and  soon  they  were  all  ready, 
under  coyer  of  the  rapidly-closing  eyening,  to  remove  themselves 
and  their  household.  But  one  of  Sir  Pen's  servants— a  Pernyian 
named  Leopanca— was  mistaken  for  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
party,  being  so  like  him,  and  this  led  to  the  great  disaster  of 
the  night 

Quietly  the  whole  party  from  the  rancho  left,  but  not  all 
together,  their  destination  being  a  retired  place  in  the  hills. 

As  they  were  clearing  the  yillage.  Sir  Pen  heard  a  terrific 
noise;  shots  were  fired,  and  it  was  eyident  it  vras  only  jnst  in 
time  they  had  left.  They  arrived,  as  it  was  thought,  all  safely ; 
but  who  can  tell  the  father's  self-reproach  at  his  too  easy  belief 
that  all  yras  right,  when  he  found  that  one  of  the  nurses  with 
her  precious  charge  was  missing  1 

As  it  was  afterwards  found,  the  faithful  Leopanza,  who  had 
the  nurses  and  children  in  his  care,  whilst  Sir  Pen  looked  after 
his  terrified  wife,  had  been  shot  down  in  mistake  for  another 
man.  The  nurse,  who  had  laid  the  infant  on  the  grass  for  a 
moment,  whilst  she  better  anranged  the  cloak  she  wore  to 
shield  her  charge  from  fehe  night  air,  receiyed  also  a  shot 
intended  for  the  supposed  rebel,  and  the  poor  girl  fell  dead  by 
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the  side  of  her  oompanioo.  Two  hoars  later  and  all  was  quiet. 
No  trace  of  the  habe  was  eyer  found,  and  it  was  believed  that 
the  child  also  had  perished. 

Such  was  the  story  which  Sir  Pen  had  now  to  narrate.  He 
did  not  know  e?en  yet  the  whole  troth.  The  moon,  which  had 
hidden  its  face  at  the  sad  scene  of  bloodshed,  came  forth  that  fatal 
night  in  solemn  beauty,  touching  all  things  with  that  mystic 
light  which  seems  as  though  Heaven's  gate  had  opened  to  let 
the  smile  of  God  rest  on  the  slumbering  world.  Its  beams 
shone  on  the  sweet  calm  &ce  of  a  sleeping  babe,  who  lay  on 
the  soft  grass,  beneath  the  hedge  of  oleanders,  and  of  a  sorely- 
wounded  man  who  was  creeping  under  the  shadow  of  the  tali 
trees  lest  he  should  be  seen.  A  smile  of  tender  compassion 
lighted  up  bis  face  as  he  lifted  the  infant  gently  in  his  arms, 
80  as  not  to  awaken  it  Staggering  to  his  feet  in  his  weak- 
ness  from  loss  of  blood,  he  looked  cautiously  around,  and  then 
went  in  among  the  trees,  and  entered  a  small  rancho  unknown 
to  any  but  himself  and  its  one  inmate.  That  man  was  Sefior 
Martinez.  Had  Sir  Fen  but  known  it  he  had  passed  in  his 
search  close  by  the  hiding-place  to  which  the  almost  dying 
Sefior  Martinez  had  conveyed  his  weeping  little  one. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  revival  of  these  recollections 
brought  much  pain  to  the  whole  fS^mily,  not  unmingled  with  a 
yearning  curiosity  to  know  who  this  girl  could  be  that  so 
resembled  Elsie.  A  great  sense  of  unrest  afflicted  liady  Mary 
Tregaron,  which  needed  all  the  loving  care  of  her  husband  to 
calm,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  that  a  change  of  scene  was 
necessary  for  her. 

Another  week  saw  them  in  London,  and  although  the  season 
was  almost  over  there  were  many  things  to  amuse  them.  But  it 
pained  Sir  Pen  fearfidly  to  see  the  piteous  eagerness  with  which 
his  wife  looked  into  the  faces  of  the  young  girls  whom  she  met 
in  her  drives  or  walks.  She  searched  for,  but  saw  not  the  faoe 
of  the  babe  she  had  lost,  grown  into  girlhood  then. 


Cj^tlir's  Igmn. 


T^EAB  LoBD,  a  child  I  come  to  Thee, 

And  make  my  little  prayer. 
And  raise  my  little  song  of  praise; 
O  make  me  now  Thy  care. 

For  though  I'm  young,  Pm  not  too  young 

To  pray  to  God  above; 
And  I  am  sure  that  when  I  call, 
Thoult  listen,  ftill  of  love. 

Though  I  am  young,  Pm  not  too  weak 

To  serve  Thee  if  I  would; 
O  may  my  little  strength  be  spent 

In  always  doing  good. 
Though  I  am  young,  I'm  not  too  poor 

To  give  my  mite  to  Thee : 

0  Lord!  my  little  gift  I  bring— 
Thou  gav'st  Thy  Son  for  me. 

Though  young,  I'm  not  too  young  to  speak 

A  modest  little  word 
To  father,  mother,  brother,  friend. 

About  my  gracious  Lord. 

Pm  young,  I  know,  but  yet  I  feel 
Pm  not  too  yoang  to  sin ; 

1  often  vnsh  I  could  be  good. 
Lord!  help  me  to  begin. 

And  oh !  I'm  not  too  young  to  die ; 

Dear  Lord !  Then  let  me  live 
So  that  whene'er  Thou  call'st  me  hence 

Thou  may'st  my  soul  receive. 

ffaUey's  Pulpit  Gleaningi. 


SCBIPTURE  CONTBASTS. 
NO.  TV.— Sorrow  and  Joy  (eotUinued). 

1.  Where  is  Jesus  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  sorrows  ? 

2.  Show  how  in  his  sorrow  He  was  sustained  by  the  thouglit 
of  coming  joy. 

3.  Prove  that  sanctified  sorrow  leads  to  higher  joy,  and  that 
therefore  a  child  of  Grod  may  even  rejoice  in  his  trials. 

4.  Where  is  joy  spoken  of  as  a  believer's  duty  f 

5.  Prove  that  it  is  the  gift  of  God. 

6.  Where  is  it  spoken  of  as  a  source  of  strength  ? 

7.  Show  from  the  Bible  that  earthly  joy  is  transitory. 

8.  Where  is  there  fulness  of  joy  for  ever? 


THE  SUNDAY  ALBUM. 


L@t  OUI  tmdisn  take  the  word  T^ble  as  their  nai.1 


Let  onr 


Itiscidi^ 


The  Sunday  at  Home 


0  DAY  MOST  CALM,  MOST  BRIGHT  !  .    .    . 

Thb  wbbk  wbsx  dark  but  por  thy  UQUT.—JIeriiff. 


AUNT  RACHKL*8  8TMPATHT. 


ANNA  CAVAYE. 

CHAPTER  Vin. — sisters'  TALK. 

AS  Clarice  entered  the  sitting-room,   Mi-s.  Val- 
lance  looked  up,  and  was  struck  by  her  weary 


"  How  tired  you  are !  "  she  said  anxiously,     "  Has 
the  walk  been  too  much  for  you  ?  " 
"Not  the  walk,  but  the  talk,"  Clarice  answered. 

Ho.  1361.—MAT  29,  1880. 


"  But  I  shall  be  better  when  I  have  had  some  tea 
and  a  rest." 

''Then  Bessie  Mardock  has  been  talking  you  to 
death,  I  suppose,"  said  Dorothy  in  a  vexed  tone. 
"  She  is  becoming  quite  a  bore ;  and  you  really  are 
not  strong  enough  to  be  bored." 

"  Oh,  Dorothy,  that's  the  excuse  that  hundreds  of 
people  make  when  demands  are  made  upon  their 
sympathies  I "  replied  Clarice,  sinking  into  an  easy- 
chair  with  a  sigh  of  relief    "  It  is  so  easy  to  say 

PaiCB  One  Pekht. 
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we  are  not  9trong  enough  to  "bear  little  social 
nuisancea,  and  yet  what  burdenB  we  can  carry  for 
our  own  pleasure ! " 

"  But  I  don't  think  bores  shonld  be  enoonraged," 
said  Dorothy,  warmly.  "Why  should  so  mnoh 
consideration  be  shown  them  ?  " 

'*My  deaB>  I  don't  believe  they  get  mnch  con- 
sideration as  a  mle.  People  either  snub  them  or  fly 
from  them." 

**  Well,  yon  will  have  to  snnb  Bessie,  for  fly  from 
her  you  cannot.  I  won't  have  you  victimised  any 
more." 

While  Dorothy  spoke  she  handed  her  sister  a  cup 
of  tea,  and  then  fell  to  buttering  a  slice  of  toast  with 
great  energy. 

"  I  am  quite  glad  the  children  are  out,"  she  added. 
"  You  neeil  perfect  repose,  I  can  see." 

Clarice  drank  her  tea,  ate  her  toast,  and  allowed 
herself  to  be  liberally  helped  to  strawberries.  Her 
face  was  beginning  to  wear  a  quiet  smile  of  content, 
for  Dorothy's  little  attentions  were  very  welcome.  It 
was  pleasant  to  be  taken  care  of  in  an  arbitltay  way 
and  sit  still  to  be  waited  upon. 

"  You  don't  feel  quite  so  wrathftil  as  you  did>  I 
hope,"  she  said  after  a  pause.  **  There  wasn't 
much  harm  done,  Dorothy ;  you  see  I  am  quickly 
recovered." 

**  You  are  not  quite  recovered,"  rejoined  Dorothy, 
with  a  quick  glance.  '*  Your  eyes  always  tell  me 
when  you  are  used  up,  and  there  is  a  very  weary- 
look  about  them  to-day.  I  am  in  earnest,  Clarice ; 
I  will  not  let  Bessie  Mardock  be  your  Old  Man  of 
the  Sea." 

"Poor  Bessie,**  said  Clarice  laughing,  "how 
wretched  she  wotlld  be  If  she  cottld  hear  you  t  But, 
seriously,  she  does  not  know  that  she  tires  mo  in 
the  least ;  ^nd  to-day  t  am  not  so  much  tired  as 
saddened." 

"  What  has  sl{e  been  saying  to  sadden  you  ? 
She  can  haVe  no  real  troubles  to  pour  into  your 
ears." 

"  No ;  but  I  am  sorry  for  her,  Dorothy." 

"  Sorry  for  her  I  Why,  she  has  a  Very  easy  life,. 
I  should  think." 

"  Nobody  cati  lead  an  easy  life  who  has  a  nature 
like  hers.  It  is  what  Carlotte  Bronte  called  •  a  one- 
idea'd  nature,*  the  most  unfortunate  which  man  or 
woman  can  possess*'* 

Dorothy  refilled  hi&r  sister's  cup,  and  refiectdl* 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,"  she  said^  after  (k  {lanse. 
"  I  always  thought  that  Beesb  was  a  monomaniac 
about  you.  Dear  me,  how  sad  il  must  be  to  have 
such  a  tendency!  Yotl  don*t  think  my  children 
will  develop  anything  of  that  kind,  do  you, 
Clarice?" 

"  Oh  no ;  they  have  inherited  their  mother's  strong 
common-sense,"  Clarice  answered  with  a  smile. 
**  But  there  is  some  one  else  of  whom  Bessie  pain- 
fully reminds  me  at  times." 

Dorothy  looked  puzzled. 

"I  mean  myself,  DorothjV*  Clarice  went  on; 
"  myself  as  I  was  in  my  old  days." 

"  Nonsense  I "  cried  Dorothy,  indignantly.  '*  You 
were  the  cleverest  girl  I  ever  knew;  and  do  you 
try  to  compare  yourself  with  an  ordinary  young 
thing  like  Bessie  ?  I  wonder  at  you,  Clarice  1 " 

"You  always  over-rated  me,  my  dear,"  replied 
the  younger  sister,  quietly.  "I  know,  however, 
that  my  brains  are  better  than  Bessie's ;  more  shame 


to  me  for  not  having  made  a  larger  use  oftbem. 
But  I  had  the  same  unfortunate  tendency  that  is 
Hkely  to  make  her  miserable.  All  my  thoughts  and 
all  my  feelings  centered  in  one  person ;  and  I  bad 
nothing  left  to  give  to  anybody  else.  I  don't  need 
to  remind  you  of  the  result,  Dorothy;  you  remember 
it  well  enough  ?  " 

"  Only  too  well.  Oh,  Clarioe,  I  wish  you  could 
entirely  forget  the  past.  What  a  disastrous  thing 
it  is  that  you  ever  knew  this  girl  I  I  see  she  has 
recalled  all  the  old  suffering." 

Mrs.  Yallance's  eyes  had  filled  with  tears  as  she 
looked  at  Clarice.  Her  thoughts  had  returned  to 
a  day  when  she  had  been  hastily  sununoned  away 
from  her  home  to  the  bedside  of  her  sister.  For 
weeks  Clarice  had  lain  between  life  and  death,  and 
the  vratohers  had  not  dared  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  a  hope.  And  when  at  last  she  was  given  back  to 
them,  the  mere  ghost  of  her  former  self,  they  bad 
almost  feared  to  rejoice  lest  she  should  have  but  a 
little  time  to  stay.  Months  of  nervous  irritability 
and  depression  had  preceded  that  terrible  illness, 
and  it  was  followed  by  utter  prostration  and  depres- 
sion of  mind  as  well  as  body.  For  one  whole  year 
Clarice  had  walked  verily  and  indeed  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death. 

There  are  certain  trials  SO  severe  that  the  body 
never  wholly  recovers  from  their  strain.  Such  a 
bitter  ordeal  had  Clarice  suffered,  and  her  frame  bad 
not  entirely  regained  its  former  strength.  She  was 
more  easily  tired  in  these  days  than  she  had  ever 
been  in  old  times ;  a  sudden  noise  would  startle  her 
and  set  her  heart  throbbing  fast;  a  little  extra 
exertion  would  leave  her  white  and  weary.  Yet  the 
mind,  although  it  symjyathised  to  some  extent  witli 
the  mortal  part,  was  graciously  strengthened  and 
had  never  before  enjoyed  such  perfect  peace. 

It  was  a  refined  and  purified  soul  iiiat  had  come 
out  of  great  tribulation,  and  was  now  in  close  and 
daily  communion  with  its  God,  "It  il  but  once 
that  we  can  know  our  worst  sorrows,"  says  a  great 
modem  writer ;  and  Clarioe  could  no  longer  dread 
a  second  passing  through  that  awful  valley.  When 
the  messenger  of  death  should  come,  she  was  ready 
to  meet  him,  knowing  that  he  would  but  summon 
her  to  enter  into  the  ioy  of  her  Lord. 

"  Dearest  Dorothy,^  whe  said,  **  you  must  not  be  so 
hard  upon  poor  Bessie.  Does  it  matter  that  I  am  a 
little  tired,  if  1  can  do  her  good?  Let  me  try  to  be 
unselfish  now ;  I  used  to  be  sadly  selfiBh  in  the  old 
days.'* 

"  You  were  sorely  tried,  darling ;  there  were  many 
excuses  for  you,"  cried  Dorothy,  eagerly. 

Clarice  shook  her  head. 

"  No,  there  were  not  many  excuses,"  she  answered. 
"  God  gave  me  a  power  of  self-restraint  which  I 
never  used.  1  made  every  one  miserable  around  me 
then ;  and  now  I  want  to  make  every  one  as  happy 
as  I  can." 

"  You  make  me  'and  the  children  very  happy," 
said  Dorothy  with  glistening  eyes.  "  You  are 
helping  me  to  train  them  up  in  the  right  way,  and 
there  can  be  no  better  life-work  than  that.  Yon 
don't  realise  what  a  blessing  you  are  to  ns,  Clarioe.'' 

Later  on  Clarioe  was  sitting  alone  in  her  room 
upstairs,  watching  the  softly-fading  tints  of  daylight 
The  old  elm  which  gave  the  cottage  its  name, 
stretched  its  branches  towards  her  window.  It  was 
the  mere  stump  of  a  fine  tree,  partly  cut  down 
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beoanse  its  shadow  darkened  the  little  house;  but  its 
green  leaves  and  their  gentle  rustling  were  very 
pleasant  to  Olarice.  Opposite  to  the  cottage  was  a 
large  bow- windowed  house,  fall  of  merry  daildren ; 
and  day  by  day  there  was  always  something  lively 
going  on  in  the  village  street.  In  bygone  times, 
Clarice  would  have  hated  the  sound  of  gay  voices, 
and  the  noise  of  market-carts ;  but  nowadays,  she  had 
learnt  to  take  an  interest  in  lives  outside  her  own. 

The  scented  summer  air  came  in  through  the  open 
window.  Unseen  wings  were  stirring  in  the  old 
elm  where  some  birds  were  going  to  roost,  and  once 
or  tirice  a  smothered  chirp  was  heard.  The  ^ky 
was  a  tender  pearl-grey,  soft  and  beautiful,  and  as 
Clarice  sat  silently  in  the  dreamy  light,  her  thoughts 
were  busy  with  summer  evenings  long  ago. 

It  has  been  said,  with  melancholy  truth,  that  "  a 
Bcrrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering  happier 
things";  and  many  a  woman  has  yielded  to  the 
morbid  charm  of  memory  until  she  has  lost  all 
strength  to  live  her  everyday  life.  But  it  rests 
with  us,  either  to  make  sorrow  a  glory  or  a  per- 
petnal  bitterness.  We  may  fashion  our  dead  leaves 
into  a  dismal  garland  and  wear  them  night  and  day, 
or  we  may  use  them  to  nourish  the  seeds  of 
healthy  plants  that  will,  by-and-bye,  crown  us  with 
fresh  blossoms.  If  we  are  wise  we  shall  enrich  the 
soil  of  the  present  with  the  decayed  hopes  of  the 
past,  and  watch  eagerly  and  prayerfully  for  the 
first  signs  of  the  new  growth.  It  was  this  latter 
conise  which  Clarice  had  followed;  and  God  had 
already  given  her  the  increase. 

She  could^bear,''nowaday8,  to  remember  those  old 
summer  evenings,  and  if  she  wept  over  them  some- 
times there  was  no  bitterness  in  her  tears.  She  was 
glad  to  think  that  she  was  no  longer  the  passionate, 
impulsive  Clarice  of  former  times;  thankful  to 
know  that  she  could  never,  never  make  the  old 
mistakes  again. 

"Good-night,  auntie,"  said  a  sweet  little  voice 
outside  the  door;  and  she  rose  and  opened  it  at 
once. 

*^  We  thought  we  might  just  come  and  kiss  you. 
Mother  said  you  had  a  headache;  and  we*re  so 
sorry." 

The  speaker  was  a  girl  of  ten,  with  a  bright  face, 
full  of  intelligence.  Another  child,  two  years 
younger,  was  standing  behind  her. 

"My  head  is  better  now,  Lucy,"  said  Clarice, 
kissing  her.  **Have  you  and  Dora  had  a  nice 
afternoon?" 

"Oh  yes;  we  always  enjoy  going  to  the  Misses 
Oower's.  And  they  are  very  happy  to-day,  because 
they  Ve  had  such  good  news." 

"And  what  is  the  good  news?" 

"Their  niece  is  coming  to  stay  with  them  for 
quite  a  long  time — ^nobody  knows  how  long.  And 
she  win  bring  her  little  pupil  with  her." 

"  I  am  -very  glad,"  said  Clarice,  heartily.  "  I  did 
not  see  much  of  Eva  Gower  before  she  went  away ; 
hut  I  liked  her  exceedingly.  How  good  it  will  be 
for  the  annts  to  get  her  back  again  I  " 

"Bed-time,"  said  Mrs.  Yallance's  voice  from 
downstairs. 

"  Good-night,  sweet  auntie,"  echoed  little  Dora. 

They  went  their  way  to  their  own  room,  and 
Clarice  hastened  down  to  the  sitting-room,  her  head 
full  of  Eva  Gower's  return.  She  knew  the  whole 
story  of  the  poor  ladies'  losses,  and  their  sorrow 


at  parting  with  their  niece,  and  she  had  heard  from 
them  about  Eva's  life  at  Bristol  and  in  Brook  Street. 

"I  must  call  on  the  Misses  Gower  to-morrow," 
she  said  to  Dorothy.  **  They  will  want  to  talk 
about  their  joy,  dear  old  things.  And  they  are  so 
glad  that  I  appreciate  their  Eva." 

"  Eva  Gower  is  a  thoroughly  good  girl,"  Dorothy 
replied.  ''It  must  have  cost  her  a  great  deal  to 
leave  Porohester,  and  go  to  live  with  that  cross  old 
grandmother  in  Bristol  But  she  saw  her  duty,  and 
was  determined  to  do  it." 

"  The  old  grandmother  was  her  mother's  mother, 
I  suppose?" 

'*  Yes.  It  was  pretty  well  known  in  this  village . 
that  Mrs.  Gower's  relations  looked  down  upon  her 
husband  because  he  was  in  trade.  I  believe  they 
never  forgave  her  for  the  marriage ;  and  when  she 
died,  Mr.  Gower  sent  little  Eva,  a  child  of  five,  to 
his  sisters  here." 

"  And  then  Mr.  Gower  died  too  ?" 

''Not  tiU  Eva  veas  past  seventeen,  and  had 
finished  her  education.  A  good  thing  for  her.  It 
had  always  been  expected  that  she  would  have  been 
handsomely  provided  for,  but  he  failed  in  business, 
and  left  her  hardly  anything.  It  was  the  failure, 
I  think,  that  hastened  his  death." 

"  And  the  good  aunts  continued  to  keep  her  with 
them?" 

"Oh  yes.  The  two  sisters  had  three  hundred 
a  year  between  them ;  and  on  that  income  the  three 
lived  comfortably.  But  then  came  the  Misses  Gower's 
losses ;  and  you  know  how  Eva  wrote  to  her  grand- 
mother and  offered  herself  as  a  companion?" 

"  Yes;  and  how  she  lived  with  Mrs.  Merriott  at 
Bristol  till  the  old  lady  died,  and  then  went  to 
London,  to  be  governess  in  the  Countess  of  West* 
moor's  family." 

"  I  shall  always  respeot  that  girl,"  said  Dorothy, 
in  her  earnest  way.  "She  is  brave  and  unselfish. 
We  shall  be  all  the  brighter  for  her  return." 

And  although  Clarice  little  knew  what  changes 
Eva  Gower's  return  would  work  in  her  own  quiet 
life,  she,  too,  looked  forward  gladly  to  her  arrival. 
If  an  approaching  sorrow  is  said  to  cast  its  shadow 
before  it,  may  not  the  light  of  the  coming  blessing 
reach  us  too  ? 


CHAPTER   IX. — AT    POBCHESTER. 

Summer  rain  was  falling  steadily  when  the  London 
train  stopped  at  the  Porcheeter  railway  station,  and 
three  persons  alighted  on  the  platform. 

One  out  of  the  three  was  evidently  in  a  towering 
passion ;  even  the  station-master  noticed  her  angry 
little  face,  and  silently  thanked  his  stars  that  he 
had  no  children  of  his  own.  While  Nurse  Brown  was 
collecting  the  luggage,  Anna  stood  upon  the  platform 
by  Eva's  side,  heartily  abusing  the  weather,  the 
train,  and  the  place. 

"  It  was  a  very  nasty,  stuffy  carriage,"  she  whined. 
"  I'm  sick  and  crampy.  lliat  old  gentleman  on  the 
opposite  seat  glared  at  me  dreadfully  if  I  moved ; 
and  the  old  lady  kicked  me  once — on  purpose,  I'm 
sure.  People  oughtn't  to  be  allowed  to  glare  and 
kick  little  girls  ;  ought  they,  Miss  Gower  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  you  were  kicked  on  purpose,  Anna. 
And  you  really  were  very  fidgety."  r\d;^rdt> 

"No,   I  wasn't.      There   were  plengM)t>^lfcr 
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oarriages;  why  did  we  travel  with  those  cross  old 
thiDgs  ?  I  hate  the  train,  it's  so  slow.  And  oh,  do 
look  at  the  horrid  rain." 

"  Hnsh,  hush ;  God  sends  it." 

"  It's  going  to  spoil  our  holidays  ;  I  know  it  is." 

"  If  onr  holidays  are  spoiled,  it  will  be  by  bad 
temper,  Anna." 

"  Tm  not  in  a  bad  temper ;  Tve  been  qnite 
patient  and  good  all  through  the  journey.  But  I 
think  Porchester  is  the  ugliest,  dullest  place  I  ever 
saw ;  and  I  wish  you  hadn't  brought  me  here  I " 

Eva's  heart  echoed  the  wish.  If  this  was  a  sample 
of  Anna's  future  behaviour  in  Porchester,  what  was 
to  be  done  with  her  ?  The  governess  was  ready  to 
cry  when  she  thought  of  the  good  aunts  who  were 
joyfully  awaiting  her  arrival,  and  had  made  up  their 
mmds  to  pet  her  pupil.  What  would  they  think  of 
the  scowling,  untidy-looking  little  person  who  must 
be  presented  to  them  as  Miss  Anna  Cavaye  ? 

"  Oh,  missy,"  said  nurse,  coming  up ;  "  do  let  me 
straighten  your  hat  a  bit.  Whatever  have  you 
done  to  your  nice  new  jacket  ?  it's  all  in  wrinkles. 
And  the  bow  of  your  necktie  is  under  your  ear; 
everything  that's  on  you  has  got  twisted,  somehow. 
I'll  just  take  you  into  the  waiting-room,  and  make 
you  neat,  before  we  go  to  Lake  Lodge." 

"No,  you  won't!"  screamed  Anna.  "I'm  tired, 
and  I  want  some  tea.  1  know  I  look  a  great  deal 
nicer  than  you  do  in  your  frightful  new  bonnet." 

"  Never  mind,  nurse,"  said  Eva  coolly.  "  If 
Anna  doesn't  mind  making  an  unfavourable  impres- 
sion we  will  let  her  alone." 

On  hearing  this  remark,  Anna  gave  her  hat  a  new 
bend,  and  pulled  her  rough  dark  hair  over  her  fore- 
head imtil  she  looked  a  good  deal  like  a  juvenile 
bandit.  The  hat,  a  black  straw,  was  fashionably 
turned  up  on  one  side,  and  lined  with  crimson  silk, 
which  somehow  imparted  a  savage  air  to  the  frowning 
face.  Nurse  gazed  at  her  in  speechless  horror; 
and  Eva,  strongly  tempted  to  laugh  in  spite  of 
vexation,  led  the  way  out  of  the  railway-station 
and  into  the  road  where  the  fly  was  waiting. 

The  rain  continued  to  fall ;  but  there  were  gleams 
of  sunlight  shining  across  the  wet  fields.  It  was 
past  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  good 
folks  of  the  village  were  looking  out  of  their  windows 
to  see  the  carriage  go  by.  Everybody  knew  the 
time  at  which  Eva  and  her  companions  wore  expected 
to  arrive;  and  public  curiosity  had  reached  its 
height,  for  no  one  would  willingly  have  missed  the 
first  glimpse  of  an  earl's  granddaughter. 

One  of  the  first  houses  in  the  village  was  the  grey 
cottage  in  which  Mr.  Mardock  lived,  and  Bessie  was 
actually  out  in  the  garden  among  the  dripping 
flowers.  Eva  gave  her  a  friendly  nod  and  smile, 
thinking  how  pretty  she  looked,  surrounded  by  her 
fuchsias  and  roses.  The  next  familiar  face  was  that 
of  Mrs.  Canner,  a  widow,  who  lived  in  apartments, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  an  authority  on  all  matters 
connected  with  the  aristocracy.  She  was  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  a  copy  of  the  peerage  on  her  table, 
and  had  been  studying  it  ever  since  breakfast. 

"  Depend  upon  it  the  little  girl  will  be  a  beautiful, 
fair  child  with  a  placid  expression  of  countenance," 
she  said  to  her  landlady.  ''AH  the  Cavayes  are 
tall,  fair  and  stately;  my  mother  was  acquainted 
with  the  family." 

"  Here  they  come,  ma'am,"  cried  the  landlady,  as 
the  carriage-wheels  drew  near. 


Mrs.  Canner  posed  herself  at  the  window,  grace- 
fully waving  her  handkerchief.  She  was  rewarded 
by  seeing  a  queer  hat,  and  a  little  dark  face  'which 
gave  her  an  unmistakable  scowl  as  the  fly  passed 
her  house. 

"  I  suppose  that  doesn't  happen  to  be  a  good 
specimen  of  the  Cavayes,  ma'am,"  said  the  landlady 
with  quiet  humour. 

And  then  she  went  her  way  into  the  back-jgarden, 
and  laughed  across  the  palings  with  her  neigbhonr 
about  Mrs.  Canner's  grand  talk. 

Meanwhile  the  fly  rolled  on,  and  Anna  continued 
to  make  disparaging  remarks  on  Porchester.  When 
they  came  to  the  end  of  the  village  street,  and  the 
vehicle  turned  in  at  the  gate  which  led  to  Lake 
Lodge,  nurse  made  a  final  attempt  to  straighten 
the  unfortunate  hat.  But  she  was  repulsed,  and  gave 
up  the  point  in  despair. 

The  rain  was  pattering  down  upon  the  shruh- 
beries ;  thirsty  roses  were  half  drowned  in  refresh- 
ment, and  the  deep  cups  of  the  lilies  were  filled  to  the 
brim.  It  was  very  sweet  to  Eva — ^this  whispering, 
rippling  summer  rain— she  loved  to  think  how  the 
parched  earth  was  drinking  in  the  showers,  and 
how  husbandmen,  looking  out  from  the  shelter  of 
thatched  roo&,  were  thanking  heaven  for  its  hountv. 
The  moist  air  was  full  of  the  odours  of  flowers; 
syringa,  honeysuckle,  sweetbriar,  greeted  the  trav- 
ellers with  overpowering  sweetness,  as  they  croEsed 
the  threshold  of  Lake  Lodge. 

Miss  Eachel,  the  elder  ot  the  two  sisters,  met  them 
in  the  entry.  Her  welcome  to  her  niece  was  full  of 
quiet  tenderness,  but  she  did  not  forget  that  there 
were  strangers  to  be  cared  for ;  and  nurse,  who  was 
quite  ready  to  notice  any  shortcomings,  owned  to 
herself  that  there  really  was  nothing  to  find  fault 
with  at  all. 

The  best  and  largest  bed-chamber  in  the  house  had 
been  prepared  for  Anna,  and  was  furnished  with  two 
little  beds  for  herself  and  nurse.  If  Miss  Eachel 
had  felt  shocked  at  the  child's  repellant  appearance, 
she  made  no  sign,  but  quietly  led  the  way  upstairs, 
and  ushered  her  guests  into  their  room.  Mean- 
while, Eva  was  lingering  in  the  parlour  with  Miss 
Caroline,  who  was  a  confirmed  invalid. 

"Dear  Aunt  Carrie,"  the  said,  "I  have  been 
feeling  dreadfully  vexed  and  troubled  about  Anna. 
What  wiU  Aunt  Eachel  think  of  her  ?  She  is  jnst 
trying  as  hard  as  she  can  to  make  the  worst  of 
herself." 

"Well,  dear, you  mustn't  fret  over  it,"  the  invalid 
answered  cheerfully.  "  It  is  really  hard  work,  being 
very  naughty,  and  children  soon  get  tired  of  it  And 
Eachel  and  I  are  so  thankful  to  have  you  here,  that 
we  can  welcome  anybody  for  your  sake." 

"  You  don't  know  how  I've  wearied  for  a  sight  of 
my  aunties,"  said  Eva,  kneeling  down,  and  resting 
a  tearful  face  upon  the  kind  woman's  shoulder.  *4t 
is  more  than  good  to  be  at  home  again." 

"  But  you  are  not  unhappy  in  Brook  Street,  dear; 
and  we  felt  that  somebody's  letters  must  be  a  great 
comfort ;  that  was  a  beautiful  letter  that  he  wrote 
about  you  to  us.  Do  you  think  that  wo  shall  a-^e 
him  soon  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  will  get  a  week's  holiday  by-and-hye. 
Aunt  Carrie,  I  sh^l  be  almost  too  happy  when  I 
have  him  here  with  you  and  Aunt  Eachel." 

"  All  things  have  worked  together  for  your  good, 
my  Eva.     We  could  not  bear  parting  with  you ;  and 
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yet  if  yon  hadn't  gone  to  Bristol,  j'ou  would  not  have 
met  Douglas  Kerr.  It  is  often  the  thorny  way  that 
leads  us  to  the  green  pastures.'*  And  when  Eva 
found  herself  once  more  in  the  little  sleeping-room 
that  had  heen  hers  in  old  times,  she  fully  realised 
her  own  happiness.  It  is  when  we  come  back  to  the 
places  where  we  have  suffered  and  prayed,  that  we 
estimate  the  value  of  new  blessings. 

When  the  chamber-door  had  been  closed  upon 
Anna  and  nurse,  a  struggle  had  ensued  between 
them.  The  former  insisted  that  there  was  no  need 
to  wash  her  face  and  brush  her  hair  before  going 
down  to  tea.  She  stood  in  front  of  the  glass,  con- 
templating her  gloomy  visage  and  dishevelled  locks 
with  a  kind  of  grim  satisfaction. 

"It  doesn't  matter  how  any  one  looks  here,"  she 
said  scornfully,  in  answer  to  nurse's  arguments. 
**It's  a  nasty,  ugly  little  viUi^e." 

"  Wherever  you  are,  miss,  it  is  your  duty  to  look 
like  a  little  lady,"  replied  nurse,  solemnly. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  that  I  ever  do  look  like  a 
little  lady?"  demanded  Anna,  with  one  of  her 
shrewd  glances.  "Even  when  I'm  dressed  in  my 
prettiest  things,  I  always  think  I'm  like  an  ugly 
fairy  in  a  tale.  Nothing  will  ever  make  my  nose  a 
pretty  shape,  and  my  cheeks  pink  and  plump ;  and 
my  hair  is  never  smooth,  do  what  you  will." 

"  You  might  be  a  great  deal  nicer-looking  if  you 
pleased,  Mies  Anna,"  said  nurse,  despondingly. 
"And  I'm  always  doing  my  very  utmost  to  make 
the  best  of  you." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Miss  Eachel  and  her 
sister  thought  within  themselves,  that  it  would  not 
he  an  easy  thing  to  love  Anna  Cavaye.  She  took 
her  seat  at  the  tea-table,  sulkily  enough,  aud  tried 
not  to  be  pleased.  But  as  the  meal  proceeded,  her 
temper  improved  in  spite  of  her  perverse  desire  to 
continue  cross.  Everything  was  so  pleasant  and  new 
that  her  ill-hiimour  was  charmed  away. 

The  rain  ceased  before  she  had  done  with  the 
strawberries  and  bread  and  butter.  As  the  sun  sank 
lower,  golden  lights  came  slanting  across  the  mounds 
of  burnished  ivy,  touching  the  glistening  coral  of 
the  fuchsia-trees,  and  turning  the  whole  garden  into 
a  glittering  paradise.  Anna  walked  to  the  open 
window,  and  looked  out  in  silence. 

"  May  I  go  out  ?  "  she  asked  after  a  pause,  speak- 
ing in  quite  a  ^ntle  voice. 

"The  grass  is  too  wet,  I  am  afraid,"  replied  Eva. 

"Not  too  wet  for  good  thick  boots,"  remarked 
^liss  Bachel  cheerfully. 

"  I  have  a  new  pair — ^very  thick,"  cried  Anna  in 
an  eager  tone.     **  Do  let  me  go." 

"I  will  take  charge  of  her,"  said  Miss  Bachel  to 
Eva,  ''  You  can  stay  and  talk  to  Caroline ;  I  "know 
she  is  longing  for  a  private  chat  with  you." 

Eva  looked  grateful.  Anna's  behaviour  on  the 
journey  had  wearied  her  in  body  and  mind :  and  the 
fortnight  that  had  preceded  their  departure  had 
heen  exciting  and  unsettling  to  the  last  degree. 
The  whole  household  had  lived  in  a  turmoil ;  trades- 
people were  perpetually  coming  and  going,  and  the 
tramping  up  and  down  stairs  seemed  to  go  on  day 
and  night  Lady  Mary's  marriage,  so  long  looked 
forward  to,  was  to  take  place  with  i^l  ^possible  pomp 
and  ceremony.  And  it  did  take  place,  greatly  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  dowager,  who  had  skilfully 
planned  the  match. 

If  Lord  Glencoe  was  not  a  "  bonnie  bridegroom," 


the  bride  fully  sustained  her  claim  to  the  title  of 
beauty.  She  bore  herself  right  bravely  on  her 
wedding  morning,  and  as  she  swept  along  the  aisle 

"  in  gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls," 

Eva  could  hardly  believe  her  to  be  the  same  woman 
who  had  wept  bitter  tears  over  a  simple  song. 
There  was  not  even  a  touch  of  emotion  in  her  fare- 
wells ;  she  kissed  her  young  niece,  said  a  kind  but 
dignified  good-bye  to  the  governess,  and  went 
her  way. 

"But  my  heart  ached  for  her,"  said  Eva,  after 
giving  Miss  Caroline  a  graphic  description  of  the 
bridal.  "I  knew  she  wasn't  really  satisfied.  Let 
people  say  what  they  will,  I  know  she  has  too  much 
heart  to  be  a  thorough  woman  of  the  world." 

While  Eva  and  Aunt  Carrie  enjoyed  their  quiet 
talk  in  the  sitting-room,  Miss  Rachel  led  Anna 
through  the  shrubberies  to  a  little  gate.  And  then, 
with  bright  eager  eyes,  the  child  looked  up  at  the 
great  Saxon  tower  of  the  old  castle,  which  has  stood 
at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  inner  fortification  for 
one  thousand  two  hundred  years.  Gloomy  and 
massive  and  grey,  it  rises  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  soft  greensward  at  its  base,  and  keeps  its 
stern  guard  over  sea  and  land  as  in  the  days  when 
rugged  warriors  had  made  it  their  stronghold. 

Aunt  Eachel  proved  herself  a  delightful  com- 
panion. She  answered  all  questions  willingly,  and 
was  very  clear  in  her  explanations.  Yielding  to  the 
little  girl's  entreaties,  she  took  her  across  the  meadow 
path  and  into  the  road;  and  then  conducted  her 
through  the  land-port,  or  western  entrance  to  the 
castle,  where  she  showed  her  the  grooves  in  which 
the  portcullis  ran. 

And  when  Anna  went  to  sleep  that  night  in  the 
pretty  room  where  the  apple-boughs  tapped  at  the 
window  panes,  she  dreamed  of  the  mouldering  walls 
and  ivy-grown  towers  that  watched  over  Lake 
Lodge.  Her  first  thoughts  at  waking  were  of 
the  castle,  and  nurse  found  her  quite  willing  to  rise 
and  dress  at  the  earliest  call. 


THE  PULPIT  ANCIENT  AND  MODEEN. 

BT  THB  BSV.  K.  FAXTOH  HOOD, 
v.  —  PULPIT    ECCENTRICITIES. 

THIS  ought  to  be  a  lengthy  chapter,  for  in  almost 
every  age  the  pulpit  has  had  men  whose 
ireedom  of  speech  and  behaviour  have  enlarged  the 
store  of  pulpit  anecdote.  There  are  now  before  the 
writer  of  these  pages  many  instances  of  mere  pulpit 
drollery  and  coarseness,  in  which,  as  a  writer  on 
the  history  of  the  pulpit  in  all  ages  remarks,  not 
too  severely,  **  there  is  an  order  of  preaching  and 
prayer  which  shakes  hands  with  and  says  'Hail 
fellow  well  met'  to  blasphemy."  Such  was  that 
greatest  of  all  pulpit  drolls,  Abraham  Sancta  Clara, 
who  filled  for  twenty  years  the  high  position  of 
Imperial  Court  preacher  to  Leopold  the  First.  He 
has  been  called — we  should  say  very  appropriately — 
"  a  clerical  zany."  He  has  been  said  to  have  had 
a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  religion  and  virtue ;  *'  he 
had  a  mighty  mastery  of  language,  a  very  animated 
delivery,    and    an    excoriating    satire;"    but    his 
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hnmour  was  of  the  broadest  desoription,  and  often 
most  irreveTent,  It  is  not  to  such  eccentricities  as 
these  that  we  propose  to  devote  the  space  we  have 
to  spare.  Coarseness  is  synonymous  with  hardness, 
while  genuine  humour  is  always  in  alliance  with 
tenderness.  A  gross,  overflowing  sensual  nature, 
may  say  a  multitude  of  clever,  shrewd,  laughable 
thingp,  which  leave  the  heart  of  the  hearer  quite 
untouched,  and  his  character  uninfluenced  and  un- 
blessed. 

The  popular  friar  preachers,  the  hedge-priests 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  took  mightily  with  the 
vulgar,  were  very  much  of  this  stamp.  Here  is 
a  choice  exti*act  from  a  sermon  by  one  P^re  Guerin, 
preaching,  apparently,  to  Theophilus  Viaud,  in 
1625,  who,  for  writing  a  book  reflecting  on  the 
immorality  of  monks,  was  condemned  to  be  burned 
with  his  book :  *'  Cursed,"  howled  the  preacher, 
"be  the  spirit  which  dictated  such  thoughts! 
Cursed  be  the  hand  which  wrote  them  I  Woe  to 
the  publisher  who  had  them  printed  I  Woe  to  those 
who  read  them  I  Woe  to  those  who  ever  made  the 
author's  acquaintance  I  But  blessed  be  Monsieur  le 
Premier  President;  blessed  be  Monsieur  le  Procureur- 
G6n6ral, — ^who  have  purged  our  Paris  of  this  plague. 
You  are  the  originator  of  the  plague  in  tlus  city. 
I  would  say,  after  the  Bov.  Father  Gttrasse,  that 
you  are  a  scoundrel,  a  great  calf — ^but  no;  shall 
1  call  you  a  calf?  Veal  is  good  when  boiled ;  veal 
is  good  when  roast;  calf-sMn  is  good  for  binding 
books ;  but  yours,  miscreant,  is  only  fit  to  be  well 
grilled,  and  that  it  will  be  to-morrow.  You  have 
raised  a  laugh  at  monks,  and  now  the  monks  will 
laugh  at  you."  The  history  of  the  pulpit  in  the  dark 
and  middle  ages  is  full  of  these  outrages  on  propriety 
and  taste.  One  of  these  oddities  was  Meffreth,  a 
preacher  full  of  ingenuity  and  allegory ;  and  some 
of  his  allegories  sufficiently  strange.  Thus,  from 
the  text,.  "Here  we  have  no  continuing  city,"  he 
compares  this  world  of  ours  to  the  weed-covered 
back  of  a  large  whale,  which  a  traveller,  navigating 
the  seas,  mistook  for  a  pleasant  and  green  island, 
and  did  not  discover  his  mistake  until  he  began  to 
drive  the  stakes  of  his  habitation  into  the  creature 
which  he  had  mistaken  for  an  abiding  resting-place. 

It  is  not  easy  to  limit  and  determine  the  defini- 
tion of  pulpit  eccentricity:  in  some  sense  every 
greatly  eminent  preacher  must  be  **  eccentric  "  ;  he 
does  not  move  in  the  ordinary  circle,  he  excites 
attention  by  being  irregular,  and  passing  beyond  the 
ordinary  orbit  or  groove — in  this  sense  the  richest 
and  most  sustained  order  of  eloquence  may  be  spoken 
of  as  eccentric.  Then,  again,  the  possession  of 
humour,  and  the  use  of  it  in  the  pulpit,  may  be  so 
wielded  as  scarcely  to  fall  beneath  the  denomination 
of  an  eccentricity.  We  purpose  devoting  a  more 
lengthy  paper  to  the  humours  of,  and  the  use  of 
humour  in,  the  pulpit ;  it  only  occurs  to  us  now  to 
notice  William  Jay,  who  could  frequently  employ 
an  easy,  happy  humour,  yet,  perhaps,  never  passed 
beyond  the  regions  of  good  taste  and  good  sense.  For 
example,  a  friend  has  described  to  us  the  sense  of 
rich  enjoyment  with  which  a  large  congregation 
heard  Mr.  Jay  recite  the  story  of  Micah,  the  priest- 
maker.  After  mentioning  the  text,  "  Now  know  I 
that  the  Lord  will  do  me  good,  seeing  I  have  a 
Levite  to  my  priest,"  he  said :  **  Let  us  enter  into  the 
story.  Here  is  an  old  woman  very  covetous,  and  yet 
very  religious  in  her  way.    She  had  saved-  up  eleven 


hundred  shekels  of  silver,  and  hid  them,  but  Micah, 
her  son,  soon  finds  and  seizes  the  treasure — ^for  there 
are  children  who  are  neither  ashamed  nor  afraid  to 
steal  from  their  parents — upon  which  she  fsdls  into 
a  passion,  and  not  only  raves  but  curses.  Her  impre- 
cating the  divine  vengeance  upon  the  head  of  the 
thief,  terrified  Micah ;  he  oonfemed  the  roguery  and 
restored  the  money.   This  threw  her  into  an  ecstasy 
of  pleasure,  so  that,  instead  of  upbraiding  him,  she 
exclaims,  'Blessed  be  thou  of  the  Lord,  my  son!' 
declaring  at  the  same  time  that  she  had  intended 
the   whole  sum  for  himself:   •  I  had  wholly  dedi- 
cated the  silver  unto  the  Lord  from  my  hand  for 
my  son,  to  make  a  graven  image  and  a  molten 
image.'    The    property,  however,    though  wholly 
pledged,  was  too  precious  on  recovery  to  be  wholly 
parted  with.    She  therefore  keeps   nine  hundred 
shekels,  and  squeezes  out  only  two  for  the  saoied 
service ;  these  she  gave  to  the  founder,  who  made 
thereof  a  graven  image,  and  a  molten  image,  and 
thejy  were  in  the  house  of  Mioah«    Thus  a  species 
of  idolatry  entered  into  the  family,  and  from  this 
family  spread  throughout  the  whole  tribe  of  Dan. 
Then,  by-and-bye,  a  strolling  Levite  who  had  gone 
abroad  in  search  of  employment  and  promotion,  in 
his  vagabond  rambles,  oomes  to  Mount  Ephraim, 
and  to  the  house  of  Micah.    He  says  he  is  going  on 
until  he  can  find  a  place  where  he  may  sojonm. 
Micah  says  to  him,  *  Dwell  with  me,  and  be  unto 
me  a  father  and  a  priest,  and  I  will  give  thee  ten 
shekels  of  silver  by  the  year,  and  a  suit  of  apparel, 
and  thy  victuals.'    Clothes  and  food  and  twenty-five 
shillings  a  year  I    No  great  matter,  for  the  ministry, 
although  always  a  good  calling,  is  a  "bad  trade.  Bnt 
the  Levite   was  *  content,  and  his    employer  was 
happy.     Then  said  Micah,  *  Now  know  I  that  the 
Lozd  will  do  me  good,  seeing  I  have  a  Levite  to 
my  priest ! ' " 

When  Mr.  Jay  preached  this  sermon,  he  was  in 
the  prime  and  fulness  of  his  freshness  and  his 
strength.  Words  can  never  read  as  they  were  spoken, 
but  our  informant  has  told  us  how,  with  perfect  good 
taste,  the  manner  of  the  preacher  brought  out, 
with  what  amounted  even  to  drollery,  the  covetons- 
ness,  the  cursing  and  swearing  of  the  old  woman, 
the  theft  of  the  son,  and  his  superstitious  fear,  cul- 
minating at  last  in  an  act  of  idolatry.  And  all  this 
time  they  both  supposed  themselves  to  be  veiy 
religious,  and  doing  nothing  contrary  to  the  spiri- 
tuaUty  of  the  Hebrew  worship,  while  they  were 
actually  engaged  in  breaking  the  most  imperative 
commandments  of  the  moral  law.  But  we  have  cited 
this  instance  as  an  illustration  of  the  possibility,  of 
which  Mr.  Jay  was  an  eminent  example,  of  retainin;; 
in  the  pulpit  perfect  good  sense  with  a  lively  play  of 
humour,  and  yet  not  passing  over  to  what  we  more 
popularly  mean  by  eccentricity. 

We  would  narrow,  then,  our  idea  of  the  eccen- 
tricities of  the  pulpit  to  the  men  who  have  felt  the 
fulness  of  a  fresh,  glowing,  and  humorous  soul 
but  who  were  still  ardent  in  their  desire  to  enlightw 
the  minds,  to  save  the  souls,  and  to  comfort  the 
hearts  of  those  who  heard  them.  They  scarcely 
attempted  to  restrain  their  humour,  but  it  was 
hallowed  by  the  desire  to  lift  the  audience  ont  of 
the  region  of  every-day  life,  out  of  the  region  of 
sorrow  and  sin,  out  of  the  region  of  doubt  and 
suflfering.  Thomas  Adams  must  have  been  one 
of  these  eccentricities ;  also  honest  John  Berrid^, 
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the  Tioar  of  Everton,  who  certainly  seasoned  the 
drollery  of  his  pnlpit  performanoee  with  the  salt 
of  a  good  OQUTenation.    One  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  thiB  oorder,  in  later  times,  was  Jacob  Kraber,  of 
America.    Many  of  his  pnlpit  sayings  bear  a  doser 
ratemblanoe  to  those  of  onr  own  Bowland  Hill,  than 
any  othera  with  which  we  are  acquainted.    He  was 
pleaching  at  Hnntinffdon,  ir.s.,  where  the  Univer- 
salists  formed  a  very  large  body  beneath  the  leader- 
ship of  a  person  named  Crow,  who  preached  the 
flattering   doctrine    that    men  and  women  dying 
unoonyerted   in    this    world,  wonld    certainly   be 
oonveried  in   the   next.     They  came  with    their 
preacher  to  hear  Ember,  and  to  mock  at  the  severe 
theology  of  the  old  man.    In  a  crowded  congrega- 
tion, Eruber  first  made  a  strong  assault  on  tixe 
doctrine  itself,  and  then  he  exclaimed,  "  Now  any 
man  who  conld  conceive  snch  a  thing  must  be  bom 
in  a  Crow's  nest,  and  he  must  have  been  brought 
op  in  a  Crow's  nest,  as  he  never  could  get  any 
h^her.     He  mtist  have  been  fed  on  dry  bones, 
without  any  meat  on  them,  or  marrow  in  them. 
Lord,  stir  up  this  Crow's  nest  I     Lord,  this  Crow 
is  a  very  ugly  bird.    It  is  all  black ;  make  it  white. 
It  has  a  veiy  harsh  croaking  noise;  Lord,  put  a 
new  song  in  its  month,  even  praise  to  our  God. 
Lord,  give  it  wings  that  it  may  fly  away  to  the 
third  heavens  and  be  converted."     The  Latter  Day 
Saints  told  him  that  their  meat  was  too  strong  for 
him.    "Yes,"    he  said,  "it  is  very  strong.     It  is 
tainted.    Go  and  bury  it,  that  it  may  not  poison 
anj  person."     And  then  he  suggested  a  change  of 
two  words  in  the  designation  of  their  sect :  instead 
of**  day,"  say  **  night ";  and  for  "  saints,"  say  "  owls." 
The  Americans  claim  to  have  produced,  during 
the  present  and  past  generations,  the  highest  forms 
of  oratory ;  we  shall  not  dispute  the  claim  in  these 
pages,  and  certainly  we  can  find  many  names  of 
unquestioned  eminence  among  pulpit  eccentricities, 
and  none  more  remarkable  than  Father  Taylor  of 
Boston,  the  preacher  to  sailors ;  he  has  received  most 
eulogistic  notice  from  Charles  Dickens,  from  Mrs. 
Jameson,  from  Harriet  Martinean,  and  &om  many 
others,  almost  as  distinguished,  who  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  him.  He  has  been  called  "  a  forest- 
horn  Demosthenes."    We  &il  to  see  the  fitness  of 
the  analogy ;  but  he  was  a  great  preacher ;  he  was 
entirely  unconv^itional ;  he  submitted  to  no  laws  of 
rhetoric  or  of  ritual ;  pleasantly  he  leaped  over  all. 
He  was,  as  a  preacher,  a  law  to  himself.    He  was  a 
man  of  most  child-like  &ith ;  his  fancies  and  sudden 
gushes  of  feeling  took  the  shape  of  the  most  simple 
and  radiant  poems.  For  instance,  preaching  a  funeral 
sermon  for  a  very  useful  young  minister  who  died 
of  cousamption,  he   said  to  a  very  deeply-affected 
people :  "  God  did  not  wish  the .  dear  little  man  to 
preach,  He  wanted  him  in  heaven:   but  he  was 
anxions  to  do  some  service  for  his  Lord,  and  his 
request  was  granted.      When  his  first  year  was 
closed  he  woold  have  been  taken  at  once  to  heaven, 
hut  yon  were  so  importunate  to  have  him  back,  that 
God  indulged  yon  for  a  while.    You  had  no  right  to 
expect  that  he  would  remain  with  yon ;  he  preached 
every  sermon,  as  you  saw,  with  his  winding-sheet 
upon  his  arm ! "     Upon  another  and  similar  occasion, 
preaching  from  the  text,  "Mark  the  perfect  man,  and 
behold  the  upright,"  he  folded  his  arms  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  stretching  out  his  right  arm,  and  with 
his  finger  pointing  to  the  coffin  beneath  him,  ho 


exdaimed:  <«  The  end  of  <%a<  man  is  neaoe !  peaoel" 
Then,  leaning  over  the  pulpit,  he  added,  "  Children, 
nothing  to  cry  about  here.  The  king  has  gone  to  be 
crowned!  He  was  a  king  here,  but  he  was  not 
crowned.  When  I  was  a  green  bov  he  took  me 
under  his  wing,  into  the  shadow  of  the  Old  Rock." 
And  one  who  heard  him  says,  "  On  he  marched,  in  a 
strain  of  weeping  joy,  following  his  ascended  friend." 
Taylor  had  no  culture,  but  he  had  a  large  heart ; 
full  of  love,  full  of  tender  sympathies;  fnU  of  fiery 
words  and  winged  inspirations.  When  he  found  a 
text  he  instantly  started  off  across  the  common,  or 
up  and  down  among  the  wharves;  there,  in  this 
way,  he  wrought  out  his  argument  and  found  his 
illustrations,  and  sometimes  might  be  heard  mutter- 
ing to  himself  as  he  went  along  upon  his  way.  Hence 
his  sermons  were  by  no  means  very  orderly  affairs. 
Behind  a  hard  and  weather-beaten  exterior,  there 
was  a  soul  which  could  dart  out  indignation  and 
fire,  or  firoUo  and  play  about  like  the  gentlest  and 
most  innocent  of  created  thinffs. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  is  ^e  one  preacher  whose 
sermons  could  not  be' printed.  This  is  one  inoon- 
testible  mark  of  the  most  eminent  orator ;  the  nearer 
sermons  are  to  the  possibility  of  being  rendered 
through  the  medium  of  the  press,  the  farther  they 
are  from  that  indescribable,  but  all  captivating 
and  enchaining  charm  which  defies  translation  on 
paper.  Have  we  not  said  the  soul  makes  the  true 
speaker  ?  And  reporting  sermons  and  printing  ser- 
mons have  been  calamitous  and  ruinouti  to  fearless, 
fervid,  and  effective  speaking;  the  orator  shivers 
before  the  frigidity  of  preparation.  Hence,  manner 
is  everything  in  the  pulpit.  It  is  no  depreciation  of 
the  orator^s  genius  to  say  that  his  power  lies  less 
in  what  he  says  than  in  how  he  says  it ;  his  manner 
is  his  soul,  and  it  measures  the  earnestness  of 
the  man;  but  thus  it  appears  that  earnestness 
and  eccentricity  are  by  no  means  incompatible  or 
uncompanionable.  We  are  not  thinking  of  that 
eccentricity  in  which  inferior  men  think,  by  loud 
shouting,  or  mere  drollery  and  oddity,  or  frantic 
gesticulation,  to  produce  the  impression  which  only 
sanctified  genius  can  produce;  the  counterfsit  is 
wretched,  and  the  end  is  only  derision  and  disgust. 
Charles  Dickeps  heard  Father  Taylor  preach,  and 
has  given  to  ns  a  vivid  description  of  the  sermon 
from  the  text  "  Who  is  this  that  cometh  up  from  the 
wilderness,  leaning  on  her  beloved  ?  "  He  says  that 
Father  Taylor  handled  his  text  in  all  kinds  of  ways, 
and  twisted  it  into  all  maimer  of  shapes.  He  was, 
as  usual,  preaching  to  sailors  in  the  Bethel  Chapel ; 
his  imagery  was  all  drawn  from  the  sea,  and  he 
walked  to  and  fro  in  the  pulpit,  with  his  Bible  under 
his  arm.  "  Who  are  these  ?  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Who 
are  they?  who  are  these  fellows?  where  do  they 
come  from  ?  where  are  they  going  to  ?  Come  from ! 
What's  the  answer?"  leaning  out  of  the  pulpit,  and 
pointing  downward  with  his  right  hand:  "From 
below ! "  starting  back  again,  and  looking  at  the 
sailors  before  him :  "  From  below,  my  brethren. 
From  under  the  hatchways  of  sin,  battened  down 
above  yon  by  the  Evil  One.  That's  where  you  come 
from  I "  then  a  walk  up  and  down  the  pnlpit.  "  Aud 
where  are  you  going  ?  "  stopping  abruptly.  "  Where 
are  yon  going?  Aloft  1 "  (very  softly,  and  pointing 
upward).  "Aloft  I"  (louder).  "  Abft !"  (louder 
still);  "that's  where  you're  going — ^with  a  fair  wind 
— all  taut  and  trim,  steering  direct  for  heaven,  in  all 
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its  glory,  where  there  are  no  storms,  nor  fonl  weather, 
and  where  the  wicked  oease  from  troubling,  and  the 
weary  are  at  rest."  Another  walk :  "  That's  where 
you  are  going  to,  my  friends ;  that's  it ;  that's  the 
place;  that's  the  port;  that's  the  haven.  It's  a 
blessed  harbour.  Still  water  there  in  all  changes 
of  the  winds  and  the  tides ;  no  driving  ashore  upon 
the  rocks,  or  sUpping  your  cables  and  running  ont 
to  sea  there,  reaoe!  peace  I  peace!  all  peace!" 
Another  walk,  and,  patting  the  Bible  under  his  left 
arm,  ''What,  these  fellows  are  coming  from  the 
wilderness,  are  they  ?  Yes,  from  the  dreary  blighted 
wilderness  of  iniquity,  whose  only  crop  is  death. 
But  do  they  lean  on  anything,  or  do  they  lean  upon 
nothing,  these  poor  seamen?"  (three  raps  upon  the 
Bible).  "  Oh  yes,  yes ;  they  lean  upon  the  arm  of 
their  Beloved  1 "  (three  more  raps)  "  upon  the  arm  of 
their  Beloved  ! "  (three  more  raps,  and  a  walk) 
'*  pilot,  guiding  star,  and  compass  all  in  one !  Here 
it  is  "  (3iree  more),  "  here  it  is ;  they  can  do  their 
seaman  s  duty  manfully,  and  be  easy  in  their  minds, 
in  the  utmost  peril  and  dan^r,  with  this ! "  (two 
more.)  "  They  can  come,  even  these  poor  fellows 
can  come  from  the  wilderness  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
their  Beloved,  and  go  up,  up,  up  " — ^raising  his  hand 
higher  and  higher  at  every  repetition  of  the  word, 
so  that  he  stood  with  it  at  last  stretched  above  his 
head,  regarding  them  in  a  strange,  rapt  manner,  and 

Eressing  the  book  triumphantly  to  his  breast,  until 
e  gradually  subsided  into  some  other  portion  of  his 
discourse. 

Mr,  Dickens  thought  highly  of  the  wisdom  of  many 
portions  of  the  discourse,  although  he  half  apologises 
for  reciting  it,  as  it  seemed  to  illustrate  rather  the 
eccentricity  of  the  preacher  than  his  merits.  There 
was  always  a  tender  spontaneousness  in  Father 
Taylor's  words.  When  Miss  Martineau  heard  him 
preach,  he  prayed  over  the  grief  of  a  widow  who  had 
also  just  lost  a  tenderly-loved  child,  and  he  burst  out, 
"Father,  look  upon  us!  we  are  a  widow!"  Mrs. 
Jameson  met  him  by  the  grave  of  an  infant;  he 
alluded  to  the  number  of  children  he  had  recently 
buried,  saying,  "  There  must  be  something  wrong 
somewhere ;  there  is  a  storm  brewing  when  all  the 
doves  are  flying  aloft."  Once  he  spoke  "of  the  folly 
of  expecting  great  results  immediately,  and  it  was 
all  beautifully  expressed  in  one  sentence,  **  Carry 
not  the  seed-basket  and  the  sickle  into  the  field 
together ! " 

William  Dawson,  "  Billy  Dawson  "  as  he  was,  and 
is  still,  familiarly  called  throughout  the  north  of 
England,  has  not  so  long  left  us  that  there  are  not 
still  many  living  who  remember  him  well — some 
who,  as  children,  sat  upon  his  knee,  and  who  only 
retain  the  memory  of  his  genial  and  kindly  nature, 
while  others  recall  his  graphic  delineations  and 
overwhelming  power  over  every  audience  he  ad- 
dressed. He  was  a  Methodist,  one  of  a  race  to 
whom  the  excitement  of  a  religious  service  is  under- 
stood to  be  normal  and  indigenous.  His  graphic 
touches  and  pictures  therefore  immediately  produced 
prompt  and  very  audible  responses.  Thus,  one  who 
heard  him  preach  from  the  text, "  Thou  hast  crowned 
me  witli  lovingkindness  and  tender  mercies,"  testifies 
how  his  imagination  took  fire  at  the  metaphor,  and 
presented  before  him  a  regal  coronet  studded  with 
precious  stones  innimierable,  but  with  a  central 
stone  of  surpassing  magnitude,  brilliancy,  and  value ; 
consentaneously  this  became  the  crown  of  loving- 


kindness  and  tender  mercies ;  the  countless  brilliants 
represented  the  blessings  of  Providence  and  grace,  and 
the  centre  stone  the  priceless  gem  of  salvation.    To 
express  this  as  he  wished  was  more  difficult  than  to 
conceive  it,  and  several  feeble  sentences  were  uttered 
before  the  crown  was  shown  to  the  people.    But 
when  at  length  it  was  exhibited  in  all  its  radiant 
glory,  with  its  centre  gem  of  purest  lustre,  the  deep 
crimson  hue  of  which  was  caught  up  and  reflected 
in  a  thousand  lights  by  the  precious  stones  which 
clustered  around  it,  the  saints  of  the  Most  High 
shouted  aloud  for  joy.     The  writer  of  these  papers, 
when  a  boy,  heard  Billy  Dawson  preach.     He  gaye 
out  his  text,  "  The  Lord  shut  him  in."    The  stoiy 
was  of  the  deluge  and  the  ark,  but  he  had  no  sooner 
announced  his  text  than  he  said, ''  This  will  not  do." 
He  opened  the  pulpit  door,  went  down  the  somewhat 
long  circular  pulpit  stairs,  and,  from  what  is  called 
the  class-leaders'  pew,  he  imagined  himself  to  be 
Noah.    The  pulpit  was  the  ark  which  he  was  build- 
ing, and  the  congregation  represetited  the  uncon- 
verted scoffing  world  to  whom  he  was  preaching. 
While  he  was  preaching  he  was  also  building  the 
ark,  felling  the  trees,  sawing  the  planks  and  timbers, 
adjusting  the  building,  and  still,  amidst  all  the 
preaching  and  the  building  he  was  ascending,  step 
by  step,  the  pulpit  stairs,  going  up  into  the  ark.    At 
last  all  was  finished,  and  he  was  there.     Then  the 
pulpit  door  was  closed  with  a  tremendous  slam, 
while  he  shouted,  '*  And  the  Lord  shut  him  in ! " 
Then  came  the  flood;  the  rains  fell,  the  thunders 
rolled,  the  lightnings  glared  over  the  billows,  rocks 
and  trees  were  hurled  and  torn  down,  and  over- 
whelmed ;  the  lost  went  floating  by  on  the  waves ! 
The  pulpit  was  the  ark,  the  ark  was  the  church 
floating  safely  over  the  billows  of  time,  over  a  lost 
and  wrecked  world.  "  Hallelujah ! "  said  the  preacher, 
"  Hallelujah !"  re-echoed  one  voice,  and  then  another 
and  another  in  the  congregation,  until  the  whole 
swayed  to  and  fro  on  the  voices  of  praise  for  that 
great  salvation. 

Such  a  scene  is  inconceivable  to  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  the  decent  order  of  church  services, 
but  in  the  freer  places  of  Methodist  worship,  and 
from  a  preacher  unique  in  character  and  not  bound 
by  conventional  usages,  the  forcible  and  homely 
oratory  went  with  power  to  the  heart. 

Strange  circumstances  often  happened.  While  he 
was  preaching  on  David  and  Goliath,  for  instance, 
David  was  represented  as  a  feeble  saint,  but  with  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  Satan  dovm,  and  beneath  his 
feet :  "  Off  wi'  his  ye'ad,  Billy  1 "  was  shouted  by  the 
voice  of  some  bluff  Yorkshireman  in  the  congrega- 
tion. Once  when  preaching  from  the  text,  "  found 
wanting."  he  was  describing  and  denouncing  the 
hypocrite,  the  formalist,  the  unjust  merchant.  A 
man  was  there,  a  pedlar,  with  a  '*  yard  v^and,"  a  short- 
measure  :  "  Take  it,  Billy,"  said  the  pedlar,  and  the 
preacher  broke  the  f&lao  measure  across  his  knee  in 
the  pulpit.  His  sermon  on  Little-Faith  was  ven* 
characteristic ;  he  described  Little-Faith  as  a  little 
lad,  sitting  in  a  comer  with  a  blood-shot  eye  and  a 
green  shade  over  it;  a  little  lad  comparatively  feeble, 
not  having  reached  maturity ;  sitting,  instead  of 
being  actively  engaged  and  on  the  alert ;  in  a  corner 
instead  of  going  abroad  to  be  seen  and  read  of  all 
men ;  with  a  green  shade,  requiring  instead  of  im- 
parting relief;  a  blood-shot  eye,  obstructing  vision, 

instead  of  a  free  and  full  use  of  the  &culty.    Forsoiis 
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of  fastidions  taste  would  find  plenty  of  material  for 
fanlt-findiDg  in  this  great,  but  homely  preacher ;  but 
among  the  eccentricities  of  the  pnlpit,  we  know  of 
none  who  nnited  to  the  freedom  of  his  humour  a 
more  consecrated  and  useful  purpose,  and  who  justified 


more  thoroughly  the  means  he  used  by  the  end  at 
which  he  aimed,  and  attained.  And  he  certainly 
shows  that  eccentricity  need  not  be  either  in  itself 
coarse,  irreverent,  or  inconsistent  with  the  highest 
aims  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
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GEOBGB  WHITEFIELD  used  to  say  that  "the 
lives  of  God's  servants  are  immortal  till  their 
work  is  done ; "  and  yet  it  has  always  been  amoug 
the  mysteries  of  providence  that  some  of  the  ablest 
leaders  in  the  work  of  the  church  are  cut  down  in 
the  midst  of  their  labours.  Another  instance  was 
supplied  when  Dr.  Mullens,  who  for  many  years 


was  the  vigorous  and  devoted  Secretary  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  fell  in  the  midst  of  his 
African  journey.  It  is  doubtful  if  since  the  rise  of 
modem  missions  there  has  been  a  man  so  fully 
conversant  with  the  detail  of  their  working.  Many 
of  the  stations  of  that  society  in  foreign  lands  he 
knew  by  actual  survey.    He  had  visited  in  pursuit 
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of  mission  objects,  India,  01xina»  Madagasoar  and 
Africa,  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  tiie  mis- 
sionaries and  their  methods.  He  conld  put  his 
£nger  on  most  of  the  spheres  occupied  by  the  various 
missionary  societies  throughout  the  heathen  world. 
He  seemed  to  be  almost  necessary  to  the  work  of  the 
society  with  which  he  was  more  particularly  con- 
nected, while  he  was  invaluable  as  a  referee  and 
wise  counsellor  to  all  our  missionary  societies.  Yet 
while  acting  as  a  pioneer  in  the  African  interior 
mission,  he  succumbed  to  the  fatigue  induced  by 
travel,  and  died  at  Chakombe,  on  the  10th  of  July 
last. 

Joseph  Mullens  was  bred  in  the  very  lap  of  mis- 
sions. His  family  were  connected  with  the  old 
Barbican  Chapel  in  the  city  of  London,  of  which 
the  late  Dr.  Tidman  became  the  minister  in  the  year 
1829,  when  young  Mullens  was  in  his  ninth  year. 
Dr.  Tidman  had  fully  imbibed  the  missionary 
spirit,  and  he  sought  to  fire  the  same  enthusiasm 
in  the  people  of  his  charge.  No  missionary  of  the 
London  Society  came  home  to  recruit,  whose  voice 
was  not  heard  in  Barbican  Chapel.  Williams  and 
Moffat,  Philip  and  Milne,  Ellis  and  Freeman,  were 
weU  known  there.  The  youth  Joseph  Mullens 
heard  them  all,  and  grew  up  under  the  influence 
of  the  missionary  impulses  of  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century.  "Barbican"  became  a  nest  of 
missionary  workers,  and  while  Dr.  Tidman  himself 
was  chosen  foreign  secretary  of  the  society,  many 
of  the  young  people  of  his  charge  gave  themselves 
to  its  work  in  heathen  lands.  Among  these  were 
the  brothers  Gill,  Joseph  Mullens'  elder  sister,  who 
became  the  wife  of  the  Eev.  George  Wilkinson  and 
went  with  him  to  labour  in  Jamaica,  and  ere  long, 
Joseph  Mullens  himself. 

His  excellent  father  had  wisely  taken  care  that 
his  son  should  have  a  good  school  education,  and 
afterwards  arranged  for  him  to  continue  his  studies 
under  private  tuition.  Meantime  on  his  fifteenth 
birthday  he  had  "  solemnly  given  up  his  heart  and 
his  all  to  the  Saviour  " — as  he  himself  phrased  it — 
and  before  he  was  eighteen  he  had  become  a  student 
for  the  ministry.  He  entered  Coward  College,  and 
pursued  his  theological  studies  under  the  president, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Morell,  and  subsequently  under 
Dr.  Jenkyn ;  while  from  the  professors  of  University 
College,  where  the  students  of  Coward  College  went 
for  their  literary  course,  he  received  instruction  of  a 
high  order  and  embracing  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
During  this  time  he  took  his  b.a.  degree  at  the  uni- 
versity of  London.  Thus  he  was  preparing  for 
almost  any  work  in  the  service  of  the  Great  Master. 

But  his  heart  turned  naturally  to  missions.  As 
his  college  course  was  drawing  to  an  end,  he  began 
to  inquire  in  what  pai-t  of  the  heathen  world  he  was 
best  fitted  to  labour.  "  I  was  brought,"  he  writes, 
"  to  examine  the'  state  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
world  and  their  claims,  and  also  the  character  and 
resources  of  my  own  mind,  and  the  conclusion  to 
which  I  came  was,  that  any  sphere  for  which  facility 
in  acquiring  languages  was  needed,  in  which  fond- 
ness for  natural  science  might  be  turned  to  good 
account,  was  one  for  which  my  own  abilities  were 
specially  adapted.  And  inasmuch  as  our  mission 
stations  in  India,  almost  without  exception,  offer 
such  a  sphere,  I  wished  to  labour  in  that  country." 

With  this  desire  in  view,  he  offered  himself  in 
1842  to  the  London  Missionary  Society  as  a  candidate 


for  foreign  service.  He  was  aooepted  and  appointed 
to  Calcutta,  and,  in  further  and  fuller  preparation 
for  the  grand  work,  he  spent  one  session  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh  in  the  study  of  mental 
philosophy  and  logic.  Thus  equipped,  he  was  sent 
forth  to  his  work,  having  been  ordained  at  Barbican 
Chapel  on  the  5th  of  September,  1843.  On  the 
voyage  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  company  and 
the  instruction  in  Bengali  of  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Lacroix. 
Arriving  in  Calcutta,  he  entered  on  work  in  the 
Ldstitution  at  Bhowanpore,  for  which  he  was  by 
education  specially  fitted. 

In  1845  he  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Lacroix, 
who  became  to  him  a  valuable  helpmeet  in  his 
work,  being  a  lady  of  high  intelligence  and  special 
gifts,  and  "  whose  devotion  to  native  female  educa- 
tion, at  first  in  schools,  and  afterwards  in  Zenana 
visitation,  which  she  was  one  of  the  earliest  to 
undertake,  still  stands  as  in  her  lifetime,"  for  nhe 
passed  away  many  years  before  him,  "  an  example 
and  a  stimulus  to  those  in  like  circumstances." 

In  1846  Mr.  Mullens  had  so  far  mastered  the  ver- 
nacular of  the  people,  as  to  be  able  to  enter  on  the 
pastorate  of  the  native  church  at  Bhowanpore,  which 
office  he  held  for  twenty  years.  **  During  his  pastor- 
ate, his  increasing  fluency  in  Bengali  led  him  to 
take  part  in  bazaar  preaching,  and  to  join  in  visits 
to  great  heatben  festivals.  But  while  this  was  his 
ordinary  line  of  missionary  duty,  his  active  mind 
ranged  over  a  wide  field  of  inquiiy,  chiefly  that 
which  bad  relation  to  Christian  missions,  while  his 
busy  pen  recorded  a  large  amount  of  information. 
Thw  aid  not  lie  buried  in  his  numerous  note-books, 
which  still  remain  to  testify  to  his  industry,  but  was 
worked  up  into  articles  for  reviews,  contributions  to 
periodicals,  prize-essays,  and  other  works.  The  pi-e- 
paration  of  statistics  of  missions  in  India  and  Ceylon 
— ^the  first  series  in  1852,  and  the  second  in  18t>3— 
brought  hira  into  communication  with  a  wide  circle 
of  missionaries,  and  tended  greatly  to  extend  his 
knowledge  of  Christian  missions  in  these  two  fields. 

**  To  this,  in  1853,  and  following  years,  were 
added  visits  to  the  missionary  stations  in  various 
parts  of  India,  and  attendance  at  missionary  con- 
ferences, by  which,  in  the  personal  intercourse  with 
a  large  number  of  missionaries  from  different  fiehls, 
and  the  opportunity  of  seeing  for  himself  various 
plans  of  procedure  among  people  very  diverse  in 
condition  and  circumstances,  which  he  thus  secured, 
he,  though  he  knew  it  not,  was  being  prepared  by 
the  Head  of  the  Church,  for  the  new  and  important 
position  which  he  subsequently  occupied." 

During  a  visit  to  England  in  1858,  he  came  into 
prominence  as  a  widely-informed  and  eloquent  advo- 
cate of  Christian  missions.  The  conference  of 
various  missionary  societies,  held  in  Liverpool  in 
1860,  in  which  he  took  a  prominent  part,  at  once 
brought  him  into  further  notice,  and  increased  his 
knowledge  of  missions  in  many  lands.  When  he 
returned  to  Calcutta,  many  eyes  followed  him.  He 
had  made  his  mark.  In  1861  he  received  from 
William  College,  Massachusetts,  the  degree  of  d.d., 
and  in  1867  a  similar  degree  from  the  university 
of  Edinburgh.  It  was  not  long  after  Dr.  Mullens* 
return  to  the  east  before  the  failing  strength  of  l>r. 
Tidman  made  it  evident  that  the  foreign  secretaiy- 
ship  of  the  London  Society  which  he  had  held  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  must  soon  pass  to  other  hand^. 
In  common  with  others,  Dr.  Tidman  had  noted  tlie 
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broad  intelligence  and  marked  power  of  organisation 
diflplayed  by  his  yonng  friend  of  former  days,  and 
"Lis  eye  rested  on  Joseph  Mullens,  now  in  hia  prime 
of  life,  as  his  colleague  and  sucoessor."  He  was 
sent  for,  and  at  the  request  of  the  directors  of  the 
society  he  returned  home  to  take  the  post  assigned 
him.  From  the  moment  of  his  entering  upon  its 
duties,  it  was  evident  that  he  had  set  his  heart  on 
revisiDg  the  system  of  the  society's  working,  and  in 
oo-operation  with  his  colleagues  in  office  and  the 
directors  he  devised  a  new  code  of  regulations  for 
missionaries  in  their  various  spheres,  which  proved 
most  valuable  alike  in  his  own  society  and  in  others, 
so  far  as  the  new  arrangements  were  adopted. 

In  carrying  out  this  new  code,  it  has  been  admitted 
tkt  he  was  sometimes  "  a  little  hard,"  and  that  the 
faculty  of  sympathy  seemed  not  strongly  developed 
in  him.  The  fact  was  that  missions  were  a  business 
with  him,  and  he  carried  out  the  work  vnth  busi- 
ness Btrictness.  This  was  the  more  necessary  in 
bringing  about  new  regulations,  and  none  but  a 
strong  man  could  have  done  it  But  that  he  had  a 
rich  iiind  of  kindly  and  genial  feeling,  no  one  who 
knew  him  in  private  life  could  for  a  moment  doubt, 
nor  that  at  bottom  his  was  a  generous  soul. 

The  stores  of  information  ever  at  his  command 
made  him  one  of  the  best  of  talkers,  and  one  of  the 
readiest  of  public  speakers.  His  geographical  know- 
ledge gained  him  a  high  position  as  a  member  of  the 
Boyal  Geographical  Society,  before  which  he  fre- 
quently read  papers. 

Besides  the  important  work  of  the  reorganisation 
of  the  sodetT's  plans  of  action,  Dr.  Mullens  under- 
took special  service  in  the  Cfurying  out  of  its  work. 
In  1870  he  was  appointed  v^dth  Dr.  Allon  and  Mr. 
Henry  Wrigbt  to  act  as  a  deputation  to  attend  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  and  to  visit  the  churches  of  Canada  in  the 
interests  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  In 
1873,  in  consequence  of  the  wonderfdl  opening 
up  of  the  society's  mission  in  Madagascar,  and  of 
various  complications  in  their  working,  incident  to 
the  new  circumstances,  Dr.  Mullens  was  appointed 
a  deputation  to  visit  that  island,  having  as  his  co- 
adjutor the  Eev.  J.  Pillans.  Li  executing  this 
commission  he  was  absent  from  England  fifteen 
months,  and  then,  enriched  with  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  mission  and  its  specific  difficulties,  he  returned 
to  suggest  to  the  directors  such  plans  as  the  extension 
of  the  mission  rendered  desirable.  The  literary  out- 
come of  this  visit  was  a  volume  entitled  "  Twelve 
Honths  in  Madagascar." 

Dr.  Mullens'  pen  was  always  busy,  nor  did  he 
lack  opportunity  for  the  employment  of  his  literary 
skill.  While  in  India  he  wrote  a  prize  essay  on 
"  Vedantism,  Brahmoism,  and  Christianity,"  and 
another  on  the  **  Eeligious  Aspects  of  Hindu  Philo- 
sophy"; simplifying  and  popularising  the  know- 
ledge that  was  accessible  of  the  different  systems  of 
Hindu  philosophy.  He  also  produced  a  volume  on 
"  Missions  in  India,"  and  another  on  **  The  results  of 
Missionary  labour  in  India,"  besides  articles  for  the 
"Calcutta  Beview"  and  the  "Calcutta  Christian 
Observer."  He  also  compiled,  after  laborious  re- 
search, "  Statistics  of  Missions  in  India  and  Ceylon," 
followed  ten  years  after  by  fresh  "  Statistical^Tables 
of  Missions  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  Burmah."  He 
also  produced  his  "  Ten  years'  Missionary  Labour  in 
India,"  and  a  biography  of  his  excellent  father-in- 


law  and  coadjutor,  the  Bev.  A.  F.  Lacroix.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  was  no  less  ready  in  literary 
labour.  Beside  volumes  already  referred  to,  he 
vnrote  various  essays  and  reviews  on  mission  work. 
"  London  and  Calcutta "  has  graphic  sketches  and 
contrasts.  He  was  engaged  in  writing  the  "  History 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,"  in  separate  port- 
able volumes,  and  at  the  time  of  his  leaving  England 
on  his  last  sad  journey  he  had  made  considerable 
progress  with  the  first  of  them,  on  the  **  South  Sea 
Mission."  The  proceedings  of  the  Mildmay  General 
Missionary  Conference  of  October  1878,  which  he  did 
much  to  bring  to  efficiency,  were  carefully  chronicled 
by  him,  as  were  those  of  the  Liverpool  Conference  of 
1860.  He  was  also  under  an  engagement  to  v^ite 
several  important  articles  for  the  present  issue  of 
the  "  Encyclopaadia  Brittanica."  But  literary  work 
had  to  be  laid  aside  for  yet  more  arduous  under- 
takings ;  and  now  comes  "  the  story  of  the  end." 

Through  the  discoveries  and  statements  of  Stanley 
the  attention  and  enterprise  of  the  Christian  public 
gathered  around  Central  Africa.  In  1875  a  gentle- 
man in  Leeds  had,  with  a  liberal  offer  of  help, 
proposed  to  the  London  Missionary  Society  to  com- 
mence a  mission  in  Lake  Tanganyika,  on  the  very 
spot  where  Stanley  met  Livingstone.  The  enterprise 
fured  the  soul  of  Dr.  Mullens.  No  sooner  was  it 
decided  on  than  he  gave  himself  to  the  inquiries  and 
preparations  incident  to  its  working  with  great  zest 
Four  missionaries,  with  efficient  helpers,  were  dis- 
patched for  the  interior  of  Africa,  to  meet,  alas  I 
with  defeat  and  disaster  on  their  way,  and  to  fail  in 
reaching  the  end.  Dr.  Mullens  watched  anxiously 
from  the  Mission  House  the  course  of  events,  bat 
whilst  acknowledging  the  difficulties,  he  knew  no 
discouragement.  When  the  sad  news  arrived  of  the 
death  of  one  of  the  missionary  band,  he  still  main- 
tained his  confidence,  and  spoke  emphatically  of 
"  victory  through  death."  But  itjwas  seen  that  the 
mission  needed  to  be  reinforced,  and  that  it  was 
important  that  it  should  be  headed  for  awhile  vnth 
an  elder  of  vdde  experience.  With  ready  devoted- 
ness.  Dr.  Mullens  volunteered  himself  to  accompany 
the  reinforcements  even  as  far  as  Ujiji,  and  to  take 
the  lead  there  in  the  settlement  and  organisation  of 
the  mission.  The  directors  were  moved  by  the  noble 
consecration  that  prompted  the  offer,  but  they  hesi- 
tated to  accept  it.  They  feared  that  he  was  not 
physically  equal  to  the  demands  such  a  journey 
would  make  upon  him.  They  gave,  however,  a  re- 
luctant consent  that  he  should  accompany  the  young 
brethren  appointed  to  the  mission  as  far  as  Zanzibar. 
But  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  at  liberty  to 
go  on  vrith  them  to  the  interior  if  his  judgment  so 
decided.  No  sooner  had  he  arrived  at  Zanzibar  than 
the  question  had  to  be  faced.  "  One  is  shut  up,"  he 
writes  home  to  the  directors,  "  to  some  measure  such 
as  I  offered  to  carry  out.  The  five  members  of  the 
mission  eure  inexperienced,  these  two  (who  were 
vnth  him  at  Zanzibar)  wish  me  to  accompany  them, 
and  promise  me  all  peisonal  help.  Dr.  Eirk  thinks 
that  with  care,  earned  into  the  interior  and  not 
compelled  to  walk,  I  may  be  able  to  bear  the  strains 
of  the  journey;  other  things  point  in  the  same 
direction.  Non-Chiistian  expeditions  are  increas- 
ing, and  our  societies  ate  anxious  to  do  their  share. 
It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  directors  will  now 
consider  it  but  a  natural  and  necessary  use  of  the 
discretion  they  have  given  me  that  I  should  formally 
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join  our  new  expedition,  and  endeavour  as  speedily 
and  comfortably  as  possible  to  reach  Ujiji,  and  the 
brethren  there.  I  do  this  diffidently,  calmly,  with 
a  deep  sense  of  my  own  lack  of  youth  and  vigour, 
and  of  the  grave  external  perils  around  us.  But  I 
do  so  believing  that  the  call  has  come  direct  from 
God ;  that  He  has  given  me  the  ffrace  to  hear  and 
accept  it,  and  I  do  it  in  firm  reuance  upon  His 
promised  presence  and  help  in  service  asked  for  by 
Himself.  And  in  it  all  I  rest  also  on  the  many 
prayers  offered  by  the  directors  and  friends  of  the 
society  on  my  behalf,  and  on  those  which  will  con- 
tinue to  be  offered  in  the  days  to  come.  Let  me  add 
that  I  am  anxious  to  complete  my  present  duties  as 
soon  as  circumstances  allow,  and,  if  spared,  to  resume 
my  place  among  you,  and  to  render  to  the  society  a 
better  service  than  ever  hitherto." 

Everything  being  arranged  with  due  care,  the 
missionary  party  sailed  from  Zanzibar  for  the  main- 
land on  the  13th  of  June,  and  soon  after  set  forward 
into  the  interior.  The  expedition  consisted  of 
himself,  Dr.  Southon,  a  young  medical  missionary, 
Mr.  Griffith,  and  a  number  of  men  as  helpers.  Dr. 
Mullens  was  carried  in  an  iron  chair.  Eight  men 
were  appointed  as  his  personal  bearers.  The  chair 
was  slung  between  two  bamboo  poles,  and  four  men 
then  carried  it  on  their  shoulders.  Their  progress 
was  but  slow,  as  the  men  had  to  walk  in  the  thick 
grass.  Still  everything  worked  smoothly  and 
harmoniously;  the  men  did  their  work  willingly 
and  cheerfully,  and  although  the  doctor  got  gene- 
rally tired  out,  and  was  a  little  late  in  getting  into 
camp,  a  cup  of  cocoa  or  tea,  and  a  little  rest  sufficed 
to  restore  him  to  his  wonted  health  and  spirits.  He 
hardly  ever  complained  of  anything,  except  the 
patches  of  long  grass,  and  Dr.  Southon,  from  whose 
letters  we  have  gleaned  these  particulars  of  his 
journey,  enables  us  to  follow  the  traveller's  course 
day  by  day,  till  first  he  was  attacked  by  cold,  then 
by  fever,  and  at  length  succumbed  to  the  weakness 
induced  thus,  and  to  the  recurrence  of  a  chronic 
malady  of  some  years'  standing.  It  is  a  comfort  to 
know  that  he  was  not  left  without  medical  aid  of 
the  best  kind.  Dr.  Southon  was  constantly  with 
him,  and  Dr.  Baxter  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  met  the  party  on  his  way  to  the  coast  and 
returned  with  them  in  attendance  on  the  sufferer 
and  in  the  hope  that  after  reaching  Mpwapwa  he 
might  go  back  to  the  coast  with  him  as  Dr.  Mullens 
had  been  prevailed  on  to  do.  But  he  was  not  to 
return.  Already  he  was  on  his  last  journey,  and 
death  came  on  apace. 

Dr.  Southon  thus  portrays  the  death  scene  and 
funeral :  "  When  we  realised  that  no  human  aid  could 
save  him,  we  sank  upon  our  knees  by  the  bedside  ^in 
his  tent)  and  with  streaming  eyes  commended  him 
to  the  care  of  the  all-wise  Father,  who  was  about  to 
receive  him ;  and  even  as  we  prayed  he  departed  for 
a  better  land.  After  more  prayer  for  guidance,  we 
carefully  wrapped  the  body  in  sheeting,  and  then  in 
blankets,  and  lifted  it  into  a  hammock.  After  pack- 
ing up  everything  we  started  for  Mpwapwa,  twenty- 
nine  miles  distant;  the  place  we  reached  on  the 
following  morning,  having  made  two  very  quick 
marches.  With  their  brotherly  sympathy  and 
regard.  Dr.  Baxter  and  Mr.  Last  made  all  arrange- 
ments for  the  burial,  but  there  being  no  boards  aboat 
the  place  suitable  f«r  a  coffin  we  v/ere  in  straits  what 
to  do.    At  last  Dr.  Baxter  suggested  that  we  should 


take  the  side  of  one  of  the  London  Missionary  carts 
which  were  left  here  by  Mr.  Thomson.  This  was 
quickly  done,  and  a  very  good  coffin  made  from  them 
by  Mr.  Last  himself.  This,  covered  with  white 
cloth,  and  lined  inside  with  the  same  material, 
received  the  corpse,  and  it  then  lay  all  night  in  the 
tent  awaiting  burial  on  the  morrow.  A  pleasant 
site  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  overlooking  the  plain 
beneath,  had  been  selected  as  the  site  for  a  burying- 
place.  Here  a  grave  was  dug  in  the  hard  ground, 
and  with  a  kind  forethought  which  did  him  great 
credit,  Mr.  Last  had  out  a  road  to  the  place  from  the 
mainroad.  On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  12th  of 
July,  1879,  a  very  mournful  procession  started  from 
Mr.  Last* s  house  for  the  burial-ground  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society's  Mission  at  Mpwapwa.  Solemnly 
and  silently  the  procession  wended  its  way  down 
into  deep  gorges,  and  up  the  sides  of  steep  ravines, 
now  along  a  level  road  and  across  a  little  hill.  Oa 
either  side  the  primeval  forest  stood  in  all  its  beauty, 
the  lighter  foliage  of  the  mimosa  mingling  with  the 
darker  green  of  huge  castor-oil  plants.  Forest  trees 
and  a  thousand  different  shrubs  made  an  effect 
decidedly  pretty.  Overhead  the  bright  morning  sun 
glints  on  the  hill-tops  behind  and  above  us,  and 
shines  on  the  plain  beneath  and  in  front  of  us.  Kot 
a  sound  is  heard,  save  an  occasional  whisper  and  the 
steady  tramp  of  the  men  who  carry  the  burden. 
Just  before  arriving  at  the  grave  the  solemn  words 
of  Holy  Writ  sounded  in  the  stillness,  *  The  days  of 
our  years  are  threescore  years  and  ten,'  eta  After 
placing  the  coffin  near  the  grave,  and  anon  lowering 
it  into  it,  Mr.  Griffith  offered  prayer,  and  then  read 
the  ordinary  burial  service.  I  then  closed  the  service 
with  a  short  prayer.  Another  look  at  the  coffin,  and 
he  is  left  in  peace.  When  we  turned  from  the  grave 
we  fully  realised  our  loss ;  but  the  Almighty  arms 
were  around  us,  and  we  were  comforted." 

A  headstone,  or  rather  board,  has  been  set  up  over 
the  grave  bearing  the  inscription,  "Rev.  Joseph 
Mullens,  D.D.,  f.r.g.s.,  died  at  Chakombe,  July  10th, 
1879." 

J.  B.  F. 


Spring. 

^LEAK  winter  is  suhdu'd  at  length, 

Compeird  to  yield  the  day: 
The  Bun  letumiDg  in  his  strength 
Drives  all  the  starms  away. 

Behold  the  yonthful  spring  is  come, 

How  alter*d  is  the  soenol 
The  trees  and  shmbs  are  dress'd  in  bloom, 

The  earth  array'd  in  greon. 

Where'er  we  tread,  beneath  onr  feet, 

The  flowers  spontaneous  spring; 
And  warbling  birds,  in  concert  sweet, 

Inyite  onr  hearts  to  sing. 

But,  ah  I  in  vain  I  strive  to  join, 

Oppressed  with  sin  and  doubt; 
I  feel  'tis  winter  still  within. 

Though  all  is  spring  without. 

Oh!  would  my  Saviour  from  on  high 
Break  through  these  clouds  and  shino! 

No  creature  then  more  blest  than  I, 
No  song  more  lond  than^ 
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HEN  Pearl  awoke  to  the  fall  oonscioDaness  of 
her  situation,  a  dull  heayy  pain  akin  to  fear 
seiied  her.  Gradually  the  fearful  scene  of 
the  fire  came  to  her  mind — ^the  kindly  Toioe 
of  her  landlady  calliog  her,  **  D^p^hez-Yons 
ch^e  en&nt;  wait  for  nothing,  but  oome 
quickly  for  the  dear  life  I " 

Then  with  these  thoughts  came  the  knowledge  that  she  was 
homeless ;  that  her  small  stock  of  money,  the  remnant  of  that 
she  had  saved  from  her  salary  at  Mrs.  Menteith's  with  so  much 
economy  and  care  was  lost,  with  her  clothes,  in  the  fire.  All 
was  lost,  and  she  there  a  scorched,  and  weakened,  perhaps  dis- 
figured invalid  I  Oh,  what  was  she  to  do?  No  money,  no 
friends !  She  reproached  herself.  There  was  Madge,  dear,  leal- 
hearted  Madge,  she  had  made  her  promise  to  pass  a  month  with 
her  in  Leicestershire ;  but  a  second  thought  came— how  was  she 
to  keep  that  promise  with  nothing  to  wear,  no  money  to  buy  tiie 
smallest  article  of  which  she  had  need  1  Into  her  girlish  mind 
like  a  ray  of  charmed  light  came  the  words  of  grace  embodied 
In  the  old  hymn, "  The  Lord  will  provide,"  which  she  had  taught 
to  little  Jules  Menteith  when  convalescent  from  the  fever. 

The  thought  comforted  her,  and  with  a  prayer  for  help  on  her 
lips  Pearl  slept. 

One  afternoon  she  was  resting  on  the  outsidit  of  her  bed,  for 
her  arm  still  kept  her  weak,  when  she  was  awakened  by  the 
deep  soft  voice  of  a  gentleman  who  was  reading  in  the  nest 
ward,  from  the  Psalms. 

The  sublime  words  he  was  reading  lost  none  of  their  solemn 
power  by  the  manner  in  which  they  were  read,  for  the  reader 
was  evidently  a  man  of  refined  and  cultivated  learning  and  deep 
religious  feeling. 

Pearl  could  not  see  him  as  her  bed  was  placed,  but  presently, 
havlog  finished  reading  in  that  part  of  the  ward,  the  gentleman 
came  to  the  next,  and  having  taken  his  seat,  the  reading  again 
began. 

*^  Let  Thy  meroiful  kindness  be  upon  us,  as  we  do  put  our 
trust  in  Thee.** 

Pearl  had  listened  with  deep  pleasure  to  the  nicely-modulated 
and  impressive  tones,  and  when  tlie  short  prayer  was  ofiered 
which  concluded  the  simple  service,  she  felt  a  great  quiet  and 
trust  in  the  help  that  she  felt  sure  would  come  to  her. 

*'  Comfort  and  help  the  weak-hearted,  and  lot  Thy  abiding 
care  be  over  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  for  Thy  name's  sake. 
Amen ! "  were  ihe  ooncludiug  words. 

When  Mr.  Haroourt — ^that  was  his  name — ^rose  to  leave  the 
ward,  he  passed  round  saying  a  word  to  all.  As  he  neared  that 
part  of  the  room  where  Pearl  sat  on  her  bod.  Nurse  Agatha  drew 
up  the  blind,  thus  throwing  the  light  of  the  waning  evening  on 
her  &oe.  On  going  up  to  her  to  wish  her  a  good  night,  he 
started,  for  although  Mr.  Haroourt  had  been  there  when  she  was 
brunght  in  disfigured  by  smoke  and  soot  of  the  fire,  he  really 
saw  Pearl  then  for  the  first  time. 

*'  I  have  seen  you  before  I  am  sure,  but  in  a  very  diiferent 
scene  to  this  I  "What  is  your  name  ?  " 

Pearl  waa  sQent,  and  shook  her  head,  yet  looking  pleased  at 
the  notice  taken  of  her. 

**  I  b^  your  pardon  if  I  was  rude  in  asking." 

**  I  have  not  seen  you  before,  and  I  do  not  think  you  can  hava 
seen  me.  I  am  called  Pearl  Martinez,  but,  ah  me,  I  have  no  right 
to  any  name;  the  dear  lady  who  cared  for  me  till  she  died. 


allowed  me  to  use  hers.  But  I  am  stiU  too  agitated,  after  all 
the  suffering  I  have  passed  through,  and  I  fear  too  nervous,  even 
to  think  much.  Pray  pardon  me,  and  let  me  wish  you  good  after- 
noon," timidly  putting  out  her  hand. 

Edward  Haroourt  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  remain 
after  Pearl's  evident  wish  to  be  alone,  so  he  took  the  little  hand, 
and  wishing  Pearl  good  night,  left  the  ward. 

**  Strange  1 "  said  Edward  Haroourt  to  himself;  '<  where  have 
I  seen  that  sweet  girlish  face  before?  How  fall  of  latent  power 
and  yet  gentleness  1  Poor  girl,  I  see  they  were  obliged  to  cut  off 
her  hair,  it  was  so  scorched  and  singed.  I  shall  remember 
presently ;"  so  saying  he  entered  another  ward,  to  read  the  words 
of  comfort  and  consolation  to  other  sufferers. 

As  the  days  went  on.  Pearl  gained  strength,  and  oould  she 
have  hoped  more  for  the  future,  health  would  not  have  tarried 
so  long  in  coniiDg.  There  was  a  sad  far-off  look  in  the  soft 
brown  eyes,  for  she  knew  not  where  she  should  go  when  she 
left  the  hospital. 

"  Why  am  I  so  alone  ?  Oh  my  sister,  where  are  you  ?  I  wonder 
if  your  heart  yearns  for  me,  as  mine  does  for  you." 

But  if  no  sister  came  to  answer  the  loving  cry,  there  was  One, 
even  God,  whose  hand  was  over  her  in  protecting  love,  guiding 
her  by  ways  she  knew  not  to  peaoe  and  joy. 

At  length  the  dreaded  day  to  leave  the  hospitEd  came,  and 
Pearl  was  kindly  congratulated  by  Sister  Felicia  on  her  con- 
valescence, and  bade  prepare  herself  for  departure. 

A  mist  seemed  to  swim  before  her  eyes.  Whore  was  Madame 
PeroD,  her  late  landlady  now?  She  did  not  know,  and  was 
afraid  to  ask  the  Sister,  for  fear  it  should  tell  her  misery.  Yes, 
she  was  homeless  and  shelterless :  leave  the  hospital,  and  where 
was  she  to  go  ?  What  was  she  to  do  ?  A  fiorin  in  the  pocket  of 
the  scorched  dress  was  all  she  had. 

The  Sister  saw  the  look  of  hopdess  bewilderment  which 
passed  over  Pearl's  face,  and  the  big  tears  which  she  vainly 
endeavoured  to  furtively  wipe  away.  She  saw,  too,  the  working 
of  the  interlaced  fingers,  and  taking  the  busy  hands  in  her 
own,  and  drawing  the  suffering  girl  into  the  shelter  of  her  arm, 
she  said,  <*  What  is  it,  dear  child  ?  " 

Poor  Pearl  I  the  feeling  that  she  was  homeless  and  destitute 
burst  from  her,  and  burjring  her  face  on  the  kindly  bosom, 
she  wailed  forth  her  piteous  story. 

**  Silly  child,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  before?  Thore,  dry  these 
teare  away,  and  to-morrow  you  and  I  wiU  talk  of  what  you  can 
do." 

The  relief  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  was  too  much  after  all 
she  had  borne,  and  a  violent  fit  of  hysteric  weeping,  whilst  it 
relieved  the  full  heart,  shook  the  weak  frame,  and  Sister  Felicia 
gave  Pearl  into  Nurse  Agatha's  care  to  be  assisted  to  bed. 

On  the  morrow  a  joyful  surprise  came  to  Pearl.  ^  A  letter  for 
Mademoiselle  Martinez." 

Pearl  started  up  in  bed,  for  nurse  Agatha  had  made  her  rest 
in  bed  until  after  breakfietst  "  It  is  for  you,  dear,"  said  the 
Sister,  who  had  taken  the  letters  from  the  porter. 

<'  For  me  ?  "  exclaimed  Pearl,  and  the  surprise,  wonder,  joy,  all 
condensed  into  a  feeling  of  deep  thankfulness  on  the  pretty 
face,  now  fiushed  and  roseate  when  she  recognised  Madge's 
handwriting,  was  charming  to  behold. 

**  Oh,  how  good  of  her  to  thuik  of  me  I  Look,  Sister  Felicia, 
this  letter  is  from  the  Mend  I  told  you  about  last  night." 

In  another  moment  an  exclamation  escaped  Pearl's  lips,  as  she 
held  a  photograph  up  to  the  light  and  kissed  it  rapturously. 

Oh,  Madge;  fiuthfiil,  darling  Madge;  true  friend!  How 
good,  how  kind  to  remember  poor  Pearlie  amidst  all  your  gay 
doings. 

"  Look,  dear  Sister  Felicia,  this  is  the  photo  of  my  friend. 
Is  she  not  pretty?" 

Sister  Felicia  satisfied  even  Pearl's  anxiety  that  Madge's 
good  looks  should  be  praised,  and  she  praised  with  perfect 
regard  to  truth.  The  frank,  noble  brow,  and  the  open,  fearless 
dark  eyes,  tempered  with  a  soft,  loving:  expression  that  never 
feared  to  meet  others'  gaze,  all  were  there;  and  the  month. 
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Bweet  and  mobile,  spoke  all  that  miglit  be  wanting  in  the  other 
features. 

Madge's  letter  lovingly  reminded  Pearl  of  her  promise  to 
pass  a  month  at  Hillside,  the  Howards'  place  in  Leioestershire. 
<<  Ton  know,  Pearlie,  yon  never  broke  a  promise ;  and  I  shall 
expect  a  letter  by  return  to  teU  me  when  I  may  meet  you  at 
the  station.  I  shall  drive  over  to  meet  yon  myself,  for  I  have 
the  dearest  little  ponies  and  low  basket-oarriage,  and  I  hope 
that  you,  dear,  will  enjoy  it  as  much  as  I  do.  Now  be  sure  to 
write  to  your  loving,  expectant  Madge." 

What  was  Pearl  to  de  in  this  perplexity?  Bbe  had  neither 
clothes  or  money  to  get  them.  She  oould  not  tell  Madge, 
because  she  knew  what  she  would  do,  and  Pearl  oould  not  think 
of  that 

Dear  Madame  had  always  to  say  "  No  more  "  to  Madge  when- 
ever any  charitable  sdheme  was  on  hand,  She  used  to  say  her 
pupU  Imew  the  joy  and  grace  of  giving,  because  she  made  the 
recipient  feel  that  she  favoured  the  giver  by  permitting  her  tho 
the  joy  of  giving. 

"  Why  so  serious  a  fisMte,  dearie  ?"  said  Sister  Felicia  to  Pearl, 
as  she  sat,  letter  in  hand,  on  her  chair.  **  I  am  sure  that  your 
friend  with  that  sweet,  true  face,  has  not  failed  you." 

"  Thank  yon  so  much  for  those  words,**  replied  Pearl.  "  You 
are  always  right,  sister.    I  was  thinking  something  out.*' 

**  Suppose  I  tell  what  it  is,  and  think  with  you ;  eh  ?  " 

*'  I  don't  think  you  quite  know,"  said  Pearl. 

<*  Don't  let  ns  waste  time,  dear,  in  thinking.  Come  to  my 
room ;  I  have  something  to  say  to  you." 

In  a  few  kindly  words  Sister  Felicia  told  the  perplexed  girl 
that  it  did  not  need  the  trick  of  a  conjuror  to  know  that  she 
must  have  lost  her  clothes  in  the  fire.  *^  The  newspapers  told 
that  nothing  was  saved ;  therefore,  my  child,  as  it  is  not  your 
fault,  bat  that  of  the  fire  which  has  robbed  you  of  everythiag, 
you  must  have  what  you  require  for  your  visit  to  your  fHend, 
which  is  the  very  thing  you  want  to  set  your  health  up  again." 

'*  Yes,  dear  Sister ;  but  I  have  to  earn  some  money  to  buy 
my  things  first" 

''No,  dear,  that  must  be  done  afterwards;  you  are  not  yet 
strong  enough  to  work." 

''  Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear ;  that  dreadful  fire  !** 

"  True,  dear ;  but  some  good  comes  out  of  eviL  I  should  not 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you,  dear,  and  of  helping 
you  out  of  your  trouble— there,  not  a  word;  I  mean  to  do  so." 

Feorrs  face  flushed  at  the  idea  of  help ;  but  Sister  Felicia 
opened  up  her  plans  so  deftly,  and  Pearl  so  felt  the  fact  of  her 
weakness,  that  she  was  fain  to  accept  the  kind  Sister's  proposal 
that  she  should  oocnpy  a  room  in  herj  sister's  house  near 
the  hospital,  while  she  would  provide  Pearl  a  modest  set  of 
clothes  for  her  visit  to  Leicestershire,  and  that  then  on  her 
return  from  Hillside  she  should  paint  Sister  Felicia's  portrait, 
and  thus  satisfy  her  honest  scruples  against  indebtedness. 

The  next  morning  Pearl  left  the  hospital,  and  took  up  her 
abode  with  Miss  Ellen  Murray,  Sister  Felicia's  sister,  who  was 
a  dressmaker,  by  whom  she  was  very  kindly  received;  and 
being  still  rather  an  invalid,  Ellen  Murray  went  with  her  to 
her  cosy  little  room,  and  placed  her  in  a  comfortable,  cushioned 
easy-chair,  and  petted  Pearl  as  she  had  not  been  petted  since 
her  loved  madame's  death. 

She  had  told  Sister  Felicia  of  her  old  school-home  at  Passy — 
when  speaking  to  her  of  Madame  Martinez— and  she  had  said 
that  she  should  be  so  glad  to  see  it.  Remembering  this,  an 
idea  struck  Pearl  that  she  would  make  a  water-oolour  drawing 
of  La  Maisonnette  Anglaise  as  a  present  to  Sister  Fellota ;  and 
as  the  beautiful  drawing  of  the  Holy  Family  was  at  the  dea]er*s, 
she  would  lower  the  price  she  had  before  asked  for  it,  and  then 
doubtless  a  customer  would  be  found.  In  her  fright  and  distress 
she  had  fozgotton  that  the  drawing  had  been  placed  in  Mr. 
Dobree's  hands,  not  for  sale  then,  but  to  show  her  capability  of 
giving  drawing^lessons  to  advanced  pupils. 

Pearl  felt  she  wanted  rest,  and  she  did  rest  that  day.  Her 
burnt  arm  still  troubled  her,  but  she  felt  that  she  must  do  what 


she  wanted  ,to  do ;  and  the  next  day,  having  dressed  herself* 
she  made  her  way  to  the  shop  of  Mr.  Dobree,  the  picture- 
dealer.  She  told  him  all  that  had  happened  to  her  at  the  fiie. 
''Even  my  drawing-box  was  burnt,  for  unfortunately  I  had 
brought  it  from  the  gallery  that  very  day;  and  I  am  now 
greatly  in  want  of  funds,  for  everything  I  possessed  but  this 
drawing  was  lost.  And  the  sooner  you  can  find  a  purchaser 
for  that,  it  will,  I  assure  you,  be  the  better  for  me,  for  I  am 
very  poor." 

It  was  with  a  heart-throb  of  pain  that  Pearl  thought  of  her 
dearly-prized  pictiue  going  from  her  to  another's  keeping. 
Truly  it  had  been  a  labour  of  love  for  her  friend,  to  whom  she 
owed  so  much;  but  she  took  comfort  in  knowing  that  if  she 
were  there  to  counsel  her,  she  would  approve  of  what  she  was 
doing. 

Just  as  she  was  about  to  leave  Mr.  Dobree,  he  took  from 
a  shelf  a  colour-box,  tolling  Pearl  it  might  be  of  use  to  her, 
and  hastily  wished  her  "  Good-morning,"  to  avoid  thanks.  She 
went  home  to  commence  her  labour  of  love,  for  her  next  visit 
was  intended  to  be  at  a  certain  artists'  colour  warehouse,  to 
spend  her  only  fiorin  in  pencils.  Now  she  oould  draw  La 
Maisonnetto  as  she  would  wish. 

Pearl  worked  with  love  in  her  thoughts  and  hope  in  her 
heart.  When  it  was  finished  she  thought  it  would  only  be 
kind  to  show  it  to  Mr.  Dobree ;  so  placing  it  carefully  in  her 
case,  she  went  to  the  picture-dealer's. 

Mr.  Dobree  examined  the  drawing,  looking  up  now  and  again 
at  Pearl  with  a  gentle  smile,  saying,  as  he  put  down  the  dnw- 
ing,  "  And  so  that  was  the  home  of  your  childhood.  I  wonder 
if  it  was  as  pretty  as  you  have  made  it  look.  How  much  is  the 
price,  child?" 

**0h,  I  only  brought  it  to  show  you.  I  have  been  painting 
it  for  one  who  has  been  kind  to  me." 

"  But  you  could  paint  another  for  her,  oould  you  not?  Anil 
then  you  oould  keep  the  Holy  Family  for  the  present." 

And  so  it  was  arranged. 

When  Pearl  returned  home,  she  called  on  her  way  to  sco 
Sister  Felicia ;  and  the  kind-hearted  lady  was  charmed  to  sec 
how  bright  and  happy  she  looked. 

*'  You  appear  as  if  some  good  fairy  had  touched  your  dear 
little  face  with  her  wand,  my  child.  Now  sit  down,  aud  tell  me 
all  about  it ;  for  I  see  that  you  have  something  to  say  to  me." 

Pearl  did  as  she  was  desired  to  do,  honestly  saying  for  idiom 
she  had  painted  La  Maisonnetto,  and  the  intention  she  had  in 
view  with  both  that  and  the  picture. 

<'  I  think  I  must  be  angry  with  you,  dear,  for  wishing  to  be 
so  very  independent.  You  are  quite  right  in  being  perfectly 
honest,  not  only  in  action,  but  in  intention ;  but  there  are  times 
when  it  is  God's  good  pleasure  in  sending  us  sore  trials,  to 
temper  them  by  sending  us  also  means  of  ameliorating  these 
trials  by  a  friend.    Thus  it  is  with  you,  my  Pearl." 

Pearl  was  silent.  In  a  few  minutes  she  showed  her  Mend 
the  twelve  bright  sovereigns  she  had  gained  by  her  work  with 
some  pride,  because  they  were  the  first  sho  had  ever  been  paid 
for  a  picture.  On  the  morrow  together  they  settled  the  pric« 
for  her  pretty,  tasteful  outfit,  which  Ellen  Murray  had  pre- 
pared, and  she  was  pleased  to  find  that  she  had  ttiat  still  in  ber 
pturse  whioh  would  pay  her  expenses  to  Leioestorshire  and  back. 

And  back  I    With  whom? 


SCBIPTURE  EXERCISE. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  references  to  the  earlier  facts  and 
persons  of  sacred  history  in  later  writings.  Where  are  tliere 
allusions — 

1.  To  the  garden  of  Eden. 

2.  To  Eve  and  the  serpent. 

3.  To  Sarah. ' 

i.  To  Noah  and  the  Deluge. 

5.  To  Balaam. 

6.  Show  that  Job,  though' not  an  Israelite,  had  knovledgs 
concerning  Adam  and  his  fall,  also  of  tho  Flood. 
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RATIONAL  ddnoaHon  contitraei  to  present,  in  FiiinM,  a 
^^  battlefield  for  inrtiee  who,  under  whateyor  form  of  govero- 
mpnt,  are  alivays,  in  that  country,  more  or  lees  in  confliot  The 
rpjeotion  hj  the  Senate  of  the  ''Serenth  Olanse'*  of  M.  Jnles 
Ferry's  Education  Bill,  howeyer  it  may  be  regarded,  has  but 
caused  the  Goyemment  to  seek  other  means  b  j  which,  in  the 
higher  bnmchee  of  instruction,  secular  or  lay  teachers  may  be 
mbstituted  for  monks  and  priests.  The  clause  in  question  was 
u  followe:  *'  No  one  is  allowed  to  direct  an  educational  eetab- 
liihment,  public  or  private,  whatever  be  its  desorfption,  or  of 
•ctinjf  as  a  teacher  therem,  if  he  belong  to  a  non-authorised 
religions  association.**  The  Jesuits,  who  were  here  aimed  at, 
are  now  ordered  by  goyemment  decree  to  dissolve  their  associa- 
tion  and  dose  their  schools,  the  existing  laws  which  have  long 
been  allowed  to  lie  dormant  being  now  enforced  against  them. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  communal  schools  already  exist- 
ing in  Ftfis,  and  taught  by  Protestants,  are  let  alone;  pirayer 
and  religioua  teaching  go  on  as  usual. 

^'OowifonfCEs,"  or  leotures  on  Scriptural  truth,  have  been 
giTen  of  late  in  various  p«rta  of  France,  with  most  suocessfttl 
resolta.  M.  Fonmean  statet  that  in  the  Yonne  and  etiewhere, 
wherever  evangelists  lecture,  the  calk  are  innumerable  to  go  to 
tius  place  and  that  Court-houses,  bams,  theatres  filled  with 
80  to  SOO  hearers,  firom  among  the  very  cautious  and  prudent 
Boorgnignons,  are  wonderful  &ot8.  In  Saint  Fk>rentin  nearly 
500  persons  were  massed  in  the  theatre ;  and  in  the  'adjacent 
oommuue  of  Venisy  200  crowded  into  the  Town  Hall,  and 
thundered  their  applause  of  the  lecture  on  ^  God,  Man,  and 
liberty."  M.  lUveilland,  with  M.  Dardier,  of  Geneva,  spent 
ten  days  in  the  Cdte  d'Or ;  the  Theatre  of  Lonhana,  a  Boman 
G&tholio  town,  was  crowded  with  600  persouB,  while  the  lecturer 
represented  France  as  detached  fiom  Rome,  standing  with  two 
zMds  open  before  her^— that  of  **  freethinking,'*  leading  to 
atheism,  and  that  of  the  GoepeL  He  explained  why  Romanism 
oondenms  the  Bible^  and  ended  by  declaring  that  for  himself 
and  for  France  he  desired  the  Spirit  of  GmI,  who  alone  can 
give  perfect  freedom.  The  Mayor  came  to  thank  and  oon- 
Kiatulate  the  lecturer.  At  the  conclusion  of  one  of  these  lectures 
the  colpcHienr  eold  at  the  door  nearly  250  Biblea  and  New 
Testaments. 

Tei  irotk  of  evangelization  in  Italy  extends  and  deepens  in 
interest.  New  grou^  has  been  broken  in  many  more  places, 
and  only  the  want  of  men  prevents  a  response  being  given  to 
loud  calls  from  other  places,  which  meanwhile  can  only  be 
periodically  visited.  At  Rome  a  Medical  Mission  has  been 
commenced  by  tiie  opening  of  a  dispensary.  Thirty  persons  at- 
tended for  advice  on  the  opening  day,  forty  came  on  the  next 
occaaiott.  At  both  meetings  an  address  was  given,  and  singing 
and  prayer  engaged  in,  and  this  will  always  be  attended  ta 
Mrs.  Wall,  with  whom  the  dispensary  has  originated,  says: 
"The  poor  this  winter  in  Rome  have  suffered  most  severely. 
Onring  the  summer  most  of  tiiem  suffered  from  fever,  and  now, 
with  no  proper  food  or  clothes,  and  fVequentSy  nothing  to  coyer 
them  at  night,  they  are  seized  with  inflammation  of  tne  lungs, 
which  either  soon  ends  in  death,  or  throws  them  into  a  con- 
sumption." At  Florence,  thanks  to  the  efforts  and  personal 
sacrifices  of  Dr.  Comanai,  it  has  been  possible  to  open  ''an 
Evangelical  Industrial  Institute.**    The  institute  prospers. 

AiroTHEB  Italian  Protestant  inatitntion  which  deserves  men- 
tion is  the  Do  Sanctis  EvangeKcal  School  in  Turin.  The  Tri- 
ennial Report  just  issued  says :  *'  The  Turin  school  is  obe  of  the 
oldest  Evangelical  institutioDs,  having  been  foimded  as  t$x  back 
as  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  by  the  late  Dr.  De  Sanctis,  one  of 
the  great  names  of  Hie  Italian  Riefbrmation,  and  by  his  excellent 
wife.  One  cannot  calculate  the  blessing  which  the  school  has 
been  to  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Turin.  No  pains  wiU 
be  spaKd  lo  raise  the  attendanoe  even  higher  than  ISO,  and  to 
i*yw  the  good  seed  of  the  kingdom  in  the  hearts  of  the  pupils. 
Qnile  a  number  of  interesting  narratives  are  to  hand  ot  good 
secomplished  by  the  school,  but  they  are  of  a  simikr  nature  to 
those  of  o^r  reports  of  Christian  teaching;  so  we  forbear 
dtatioB  fbr  this  year,  cettam  th«t  this  work  of  faith  and  labour 
of  love  and  patlenoe  of  hope  will  oontinue  te  call  forth  the 


sympathy  and  support  of  all  its  old  friends,  and  of  many  new 
ones.'* 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bomorville  and  a  fellow-labourer  in  the  Gospel, 
Mr.  A-  S.  D.  Colquhoun,  have  been  of  late  labouring  in  Italy. 
They  were  heartily  welcomed  on  their  arrival  by  a  large  repre- 
sentative gathering  of  Fknenttne  Christians*  native  and  foreign. 
Daily  noon  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  Scotch  Church, 
Florence,  and  larger  gatherings  in  the  theatres.  The  Rer. 
John  R.  McDougaU  writes  from  that  ottv:  ''The  Pagliano 
Theatre  on  the  second  evening  was  crowded  to  excess,  and  the 
audience  earnestly  requested  the  continuance  of  the  services, 
and  in  a  larger  place.  Imagine  the  pleasure  of  Dr.  Somerville 
and  Mr.  Colquhoun  when  I  pointed  out  that  he  had  been  pressing 
the  Gospel  invitation  on  the  peaceable  and  delighted  Fkxentines 
in  a  most  classic  place,  only  eighty  yards  south  of  Dante's  birth- 
plaoe,  eighty  yards  north  of  the  spot  where  Savonarola  was 
burned,  and  one  hundred  yards  east  of  where  Francesco  Madiai 
lay  a  prisoner  of  the  Lord,  only  twenty-seven  years  ago,  for 
reading  the  Bible  in  the  privacy  of  Ina  own  home  I  what 
changes  have  been  wrought  by  6od  since  thenl  The  scene 
last  night  in  the  Pagliano  Theatre,  with  its  six  rows  of  boxes, 
baflles  description.  The  vast  building  was  crowded  in  every 
part.  The  stage  alone  is  sixty  feet  wide.  Avoiding  all  ex- 
aggeration, there  were  3,000  people  present.  A  portion  of  the 
Word  of  God  was  offered  to  any  who  cared  to  ask  for  it  at  the 
door,  and  the  1,700  copies  provided  were  gone  long  before  the 
crowds  had  dispersed.  I  wish  all  the  evangelists  of  Italy  had 
been  {Mresent  It  was  a  splendid  sight,  as  we  witnessed  it  from 
the  stage.  The  venerable  Dr.  Stewart,  of  Leghorn,  who  oamo 
to  town  expressly,  could  not  have  believed  beforehand  in  such 
a  gathering— all  so  attentive,  and  weU-behaved,  and  enthusiastic. 
To-morrow  evening  there  is  another  meeting  in  the  PagliaaOk 
On  Monday  the  lecture  on  *  The  Bible  for  the  World '  will  be 
given,  and  then  Dr.  Somerville  and  Mr.  Colquhoun  proceed  to 
Naples  and  thereafter  to  "BLonne,  amid  the  prayers,  and  well- 
wishings,  and.thanksgivings  of  the  Florentine  people." 

An  important  gathering  in  the  interests  of  home  missions  was 
held  recently  at  Berlin.  The  Central  Committee  had  invited 
by  private  circular  a  number  of  Cabinet  Ministers,  members  of  • 
I^liament,  and  other  men  holding  influential  positions,  to  a 
conference,  at  which  Court  Chaplin  Baur,  Mr.  Oldenberg,  and 
two  other  gentlemen  gave  an  account  of  the  work.  The 
Emperor  and  Empress  were  also  present.  The  invitations  had 
been  gladly  received,  and  the  important  subject  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  many  who  were,  perhaps,  hardly  acquainted 
with  it  before. 

An  intereatinjK  account  has  been  received  in  this  coimtry  of 
the  reception  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Barclay,  Anglican 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  f&mily  in  that  city.  Every  com- 
munity in  Jerusalem  sent  a  representative.  The  English 
Consul  and  his  wife,  with  the  German  Consul,  come  to  meet 
them,  and  the  Latin,  Greek,  Armenian,  Russian,  Syrian, 
Austrian,  and  French  Consuls  sent  their  dragomans.  Near 
the  Jaffa  gate  they  were  met  by  the  children  of  the  different 
schools.  The  Zion  School  sang  most  touchingly,  *^  How  beautiful 
upon  the  mountains,"  eta  Then  came  Dr.  Barclay's  former 
school,  also  the  German  Orphan  School,  all  welcoming  the 
Bishop  with  singing.  The  Bishop  spake  a  few  words  to  each. 
The  Jewish  Chief  Rabbi,  being  bliud,  was  led  out  of  his  house 
to  welcome  the  Bishop,  and  he  said  he  expressed  the  feelings  of 
his  whole  community  in  doing  sa  At  the  Jaffa  gate  the 
Bishop's  party  dismounted,  when  an  interesting  circumstance 
occurred.  An  Effendi  came  forward,  and  greeting  the  Bishop 
with  much  feeling,  welcomed  him  back  to  Jerusiedem.  Four 
years  ago  this  Ettendi  had  said  to  a  resident  in  Jerusalem, 
**  You  will  see  Dr.  Barclay  one  day  will  return  here  as  Bishop," 
to  whi<^  the  gentleman  replied,  "Never.'*  This  gentleman, 
seeing  the  Eneudi  conversing  with  his  lordship,  drew  near, 
and  said  to  him  in  Arabic,  ^  You  are  a  prophet"  The  Effendi 
replied,  '*  I  have  been  praying  four  years  in  the  mosque  that 
Dr.  Barclay  might  one  day  come  to  live  amongst  us  as  Bishop, 
and  God  has  heard  mv  prayer."  l^e  cavusses  of  each  com- 
munity now  preceded  the  Bishop  and  hii  &mily  to  their  home. 
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MONTHLY  RELIGIOUS  EECORD. 


In  the  present  decUaing  condition  of  the  TurkiBh  Empire,  in- 
creafled  attention  is  bein^  drawn  to  one  of  its  most  hopeful 
Babiect  races — ^the  Armenians.  A  Constantinople  letter  says  : 
*'  The  Armenians  for  two  years  have  not  ceased  to  proolaim 
their  griefs  to  the  world.  They  have  shown  no  little  courage 
in  boldly  asserting  their  rights  in  Constantinople  itself:  one 
editor  has  been  beaten  to  death,  and  another  is  now  in  prison. 
The  Patriarch  himself  has  not  only  pressed  the  wrongs  of  his 
people  unceasingly  upon  the  attention  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, but  he  has  besieged  the  Embassies  and  appealed  to 
Europe.  The  Armenians  are  scattered  all  over  Asia  Minor, 
and  tneir  Catolicos,  or  spiritual  chief,  resides  in  Bussia,  where 
there  is  also  a  very  large  Armenian  population.  There  is  but 
one  small  province  in  Turkey — ^that  of  Van — ^where  they  are  in 
the  majority.  The  Armenians  are  as  well  worth  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  Europe  as  any  race  in  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
They  were  converted  to  Cbrisiianity  in  the  fourth  century  by 
the  preaching  of  St  Gregory  the  Enlightener,  and  have  main- 
tained their  &ith  to  this  day,  in  spite  of  almost  1,500  years  of 
persecution  and  oppression,  in  s^ite  of  conquest  and  dispersion. 
The  American  Board  of  Misffions  never  acted  more  wisely 
than  when  it  selected  the  Armenian  nation  as  the  most  promis- 
ing] field  of  missionary  labour  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  It  was  not 
the  intention  to  divide  or  destroy  their  Church,  but  to  reform 
and  spiritualize  it  Under  Turloshrule,  in  the  struggle  for 
physical  life  regions  formalities  had  largely  taken  the  place  of 
spiritual  Christianity.  Unhappily,  the  ecclesiastieal  author- 
ities at  Constantinople  failed  to  comprehend  the  motives  which 
brought  the  missionaries  to  Turkey,  and  by  violent  persecution 
forced  upon  them  the  organization  of  a  separate  Protestant 
Church.  But  the  ArmeniaDs  now  see  their  mistake,  and  the 
time  may  not  be  &r  distant  when  it  will  be  wise  to  give  up  this 
separate  organization  and  return  to  the  original  plan.  The 
Gregorian  Church  has  already  made  great  progress  toward 
spiritual  life;  persecution  has  ceased,  and  the  Patriarch 
Mmself  is  a  Christian  man  who  sees  that  the  great  danger  of 
his  Church  is  not  from  the  work  of  the  missionaries,  but  from 
the  rapid  spread  of  atheism.  The  chief  opposition  to  the 
missionaries  now  comes  from  this  atheistical  class."  Still 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Armenian  nation  should  not  take  a 
higher  position  in  the  future  than  it  has  ever  taken  in  the 
pa«t,  and  this  doubtless  it  will  do,  if  among  its  members  there 
be  extended  the  pure  religion  of  the  Gospel. 

Thb  decision  in  the  very  important  caao  of  Julius  v.  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  by  the  House  of  Lords  on  March  24,  may 
perhaps  be  found  hereafter  to  have  marked  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  power  of  a  bishop  in 
restraining  the  action  at  law  of  *^  aggrieved  parishioners  "  against 
a  clergyman  notoriously  violating  the  law,  has  been  hitherto  a 
subject  of  dispute.  It  is  so  no  longer.  The  decision  clearly 
a£Qrms  that  the  bishop's  Interference  is  optional.  The  Act 
was  draT^Ti  by  Sir  George  Bowyer,  who  says  that  he  purposely 
wrote,  *'It  shall  be  lawful,*'  &c  The  facts  of  the  case  are 
these : — Dr.  Julius,  of  Clewer,  in  Berkshire,  preferred  a  com- 
plaint to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  against  the  Bev.  T.  T.  Carter, 
rector  of  the  parish,  on  account  of  his  unauthorised  devia- 
tions from  the  Bitual  of  the  Church  in  the  Communion 
Service  and  the  use  of  unauthorised  vestments,  and  required 
the  Bishop  to  give  the  necessary  authority  for  legal  proceedings 
to  be  taken  against  Mr.  Carter.  This  the  Bishop  refused  to  do. 
The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  upon  an  application  from  Dr. 
Julius  then  granted  a  mandamus  to  compel  me  Bishop  to  allow 
proceedings  to  be  instituted.  The  case  was  carried  to  a  higher 
Court  by  the  Bishop,  and  it  having  been  heard  by  the  I^ords 
Justices  of  Appeal,  they  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Queen's 
Beuch.  Finally,  Dr.  Julius  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the 
Lords  Justices  to  the  Highest  Court  of  Appeal,  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  their  lordships  have  afiSrmed  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  immediately  below  them,  and  from  which  the  appeal  was 
made.  The  unanimity  as  well  as  the  eminence  of  the  judges 
by  whom  the  final  decision  was  given,  not  only  settles  the 
question  beyond  all  dispute,  but  gives  to  this  construction  of  the 
law  a  certain  weight,  technically  considered,  which  it  would 
not  otherwise  possess.  It  is  remarkable  that  each  of  the  three 
Courts  was  unanimous  in  its  judgment.  The  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords  was  delivered  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lords 
Penzance,  Selbome,  and  Blackburn.  The  three  Lords  Justices 
having  held  the  same  view,  this  final  interpretation  of  the  law 
has  the  sanction  of  seven  of  the  most  emment  law  lords  and 
judges  who  preside  in  the  higher  dei>artments  of  our  judicud 
administration.    Mr.  Carter  hu  since  resigned. 

Sevxbal  Bitual  cases  have  been  heard  and  decided  by  Lord 
Penzance,  sitting  as  Dean  of  Arches  and  Judge  of  the  Chftncery 


Court  of  York.     Id  the  case  of  Perkins  v,  the  Bey.  R.  W. 
Enraght,  the  defendant  had  discontinued  some  of  the  acts 

Ereviously  complained  of.  Lord  Penzance  granted  the  in- 
ibition  asked  for.  In  the  case  of  Dean  v.  Green,  Mr. 
Green  had  been  inhibited  for  disobedience,  and  he  was  now 
ordered  to  pay  the  costs.  In  the  new  suit  Martin  v.  Mackon- 
ochie,  the  case  came  before  the  Court  on  letters  of  reqaeet 
made'  by  the  Bishop  of  London  and  accepted  by  the  Bean  of 
Arches.  It  was  in  all  respects  a  fresh  suit  and  it  was  com- 
menced with  a  view  to  deprive  Mr.  Maokonoohie  of  his  Uring, 
and  not  in  any  connection  with  other  proceedings  which  have 
been  before  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  off  and  on,  for  the  last 
ten  years.  The  articles,  as  requested  by  the  proeecntion,  were 
admitted.  Lord  Penzance  has  also  granted  an  inhibition 
against  the  Bev.  T.  P.  Dale,  Bector  of  St  Vedast  and  St. 
Michael-le-Querne,  Foster  Lane,  for  continuing  certain  illegal 
Bitualist  practices  after  l)eing  admonished  by  his  loidsMp. 
In  the  case  of  the  Vicar  of  Prestbury,  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Edwaidj, 
who  has  recently  changed  his  name  to  De  la  Bere,  and  who 
stands  charged  with  having  been  disobedient  to  the  monition 
issued  by  Uie  Dean  of  Arches  in  the  former  suit,  and  witii 
other  subseauent  offences  against  the  ecclesiastical  law,  depri- 
vation is  the  punishment  that  is  sought  Lord  Penzance 
directed  letters  of  request  to  be  accepted  and  a  citation  issued. 

Whilb  the  conflict  between  the  two  great  schools  of  theology 
in  the  Church  of  England,  the  Evangelical  and  the  Bitualistic, 
is  occupying,  in  extreme  cases,  the  attention  of  law  courts,  the 
controversy  is  kept  up  constantly  in  the  press.  The  Bev.  Oanon 
C.  J.  Elliott,  one  of  the  Bible  Bevision  Committee,  has  published 
''Bemarks  on  a  letter  by  the  Bev.  Canon  E.  King,"  Begioa 
Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  at  Oxford.  In  this  brochure 
Canon  Elliott  demonstrates  that  the  views  of  ^  The  Communi- 
cant's Manual,'*  a  notorious  book  of  the  Bitualistio  school,  are 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  Beformed  Church  of  England; 
and  the  defence  of  such  views  by  Canon  King  throws  aad 
suspicion  on  the  pastoral  training  at  Cuddesdon  Coll^  as  veil 
as  at  Oxford. 

Thb  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  having  certified  to  her 
Majesty  that  the  annual  value  of  the  Liverpool  Bishoprie 
Endowment  Fund  is  3,0002.,  and  that  further  contributions 
sufficient  to  raise  the  same  to  3,5002.  per  annum  within  five 
years  have  been  guaranteed,  the  Order  in  Council  constituting 
the  bishopric  may  be  expected  immediately.  For  the  new 
bishopric  of  Southwell,  nearly  30,0002.  out  of  the  70,OOOL 
required  has  already  been  provided. 

Cakon  Byle,  the  much  esteemed  vicar  of  Stndbroke,  has 
been  appointed  Dean  of  Salisbury.  On  a  recent  Sanday  after- 
noon, Mr.  Byle  having  taken  for  his  text  John  xiii.  7,  and 
preached  a  most  impressive  sermon,  he  referred  to  his  learing 
his  congregation.  He  told  them  that  this  appointment  wa5 
most  unexpected  and  quite  unsought,  but  he  felt  it  his  duty, 
as  a  soldier  fighting  for  Evangelical  tnith,  to  accent  it  He 
was  not  leaving  for  the  sake  of  gain,  as  he  would  add  nothing 
to  his  income  by  leaving  Stradbroke,  and  he  never  expected 
to  be  so  happy  as  he  had  been  there.  The  Deanery  of  Yoik 
has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  Yen.  Arthur  Perceval 
Purey  Oust,  Ardideaoon  of  Buckingham. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1780,  Dr.  Chalmers  was  bom  at  the 
village  of  Anstruther,  which  accordingly  celebrated  his  ceo- 
tenary  on  the  same  day  of  that  month  this  year.  The  great 
celebration,  however,  took  place  a  few  days  before  in  Edinburgh. 
The  Free  Assembly  Hall  was  packed  with  a  very  large  audience, 
and  on  the  platform  were  representatives  of  many  sections  of 
tlie  Christian  Church.  The  Bev.  J.  C.  Burns,  Moderator  of  the 
Free  Church  Assembly,  occupied  the  chair.  A  letter  from 
Mr.  Gladstone,  addressed  to  Lord  Moncriefi^,  was  read,  in  which 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  rcferrinj?  to  Dr.  ChahneR, 
said:  "There  are  hanuy  any  words  of  admiration  that  could 
be  employed  concerning  him  to  which  I  should  scmple  to 
subscrioe.  He  was  one  of  nature's  nobles,  and  mijst  of  the 
qualities  which  stamped  him  with  that  character  were  obviooa 
— ^most  glsurine — to  all  who  came  across  his  ^tatk"  The 
Duke  of  Argyll  and  Lord  Shaftesburjf  also  wrote,  excusing 
their  attendance,  and  expressing  their  admiration  for  the 
character  and  services  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  Among  those  who 
took  part  in  the  proceedings  were  Lord  Moncri^  the  Lord 
Provost  of  Glasgow,  and  the  Bev.  Sir  H.  Wellwood-MoncrieiH 
The  Bev.  Dr.  Tnlson  intimated  that  Mr.  Maofie,  of  Airds,  had 
provided  a  sum  of  5,0002.  for  the  establishment  of  a  Chahneis 
lectureship  on  the  principle  of  a  Free  Churc^^Tp 
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O  DAY  MOST  CALM,  MOST  BRIGHT!   .    .    • 
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ANNA  CAVATE. 
BT  sahab  doudnbt,  AumoB  of  "  jaket  dabott,"  etc. 

CHAPTER  X. — HIDE  AND  SEEK. 

A  LL  the  village  came  to  see  Eva  and  her  pupil, 

-^^     and  Anna  soon  became  conscious  that  she  was 

a  more  important  person  in  Porchester  than  she  had 

ever  been  in  Brook  Street. 

Mrs.    Canner    overwhelmed    her   with  ^uestioDS 

Ho.  1362^-Jim  5,  ism. 


about  her  grandmother,  the  dowager  countess ;  her 
uncle,  the  earl ;  and  her  aunt,  the  Viscountess  Glencoe.. 
At  first,  Anna  answered  these  inquiries  in  a  brusque 
fashion ;  but  her  interlocutor  persevered,  and  con-' 
trived  to  introduce  a  great  deal  of  flattery  into  her 
conversation. 

Flattery  to  Anna  was  Fomething  so  entirely  new 
that  she  listened  to  Mrs.  Ganner's  remarks  with  un- 
bounded astonishment.  In  her  heart  of  hearts  the 
shr^wcl  qhild  knew  herself  to  be  somewhat  of  a 
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nuisance  to  her  family.  Her  ^andmother's  face 
had  told  her  the  truth  scores  of  times,  although  her 
lips  had  uttered  nothing  of  the  kind*  And  there 
had  always  been  a  carelessness  in  the  manner  of  the 
earl  and  his  wife  whenever  she  had  come  in  contact 
with  them.  Even  Lady  Mary's  kindness  had  had 
a  something  in  it  that  showed  she  was  not  proud  of 
her  little  niece.  But  here,  at  last,  was  a  person  who 
seemed  to  feel  it  an  honour  to  have  the  acquaintance 
of  Miss  Anna  Cavaye. 

Eva's  aunts  had  never  had  any  close  intimacy 
with  Mrs.  Canner,  and  she  was  iseldom  .invited  to 
their  house.  But  they  could  not  prevent  her  from 
waylaying  Anna  and  nurse  when  they  were  out 
wiJking ;  nor  could  they  stop  the  stream  of  compli- 
ments which  she  poured  without  ceasing  on  their 
young  guest.  Moreover,  nurse  thought  her  a  good 
sort  of  person  who  had  "  a  proper  respect  for  the 
aristocracy,"  and  rather  encouraged  her  advances. 

Anna's  chief  playfellows  were  the  little  Vallances. 
Already  Bessie  Mardock  was  looking  with  jealous 
eyes  on  the  growing  friendship  between  Eva  and 
Clarice  Bume.  It  vexed  her  to  know  that  there 
was  frequent  communication  between  Elm  Cottage 
and  Lake  Lodge. 

The  summer  was  gliding  away.  Wheat  had 
ripened  fast  in  the  broad  fiSda  that  lay  under  the 
shelter  of  Portsdown  Hill;  the  lovely  blossoms  of 
the  wild  convolvulus  spread  themselves  out  by  the 
wayside  like  delicate  pink  shells ;  the  hedge- banks 
were  gay  with  yellow  snapdragons  and  scarlet 
poppies.  Life  was  jpleasanter  than  Anna  Cavaye 
had  ever  found  it  in  former  days;  there  was  a 
wealth  of  wild  flowers,  and  she  had  free  leave  to 
gather  them,  and  deck  herself  out  in  gaudy  weeds 
to  her  heart's  content, 

"  Lucy  and  Dora  have  set  their  minds  upon  having 
a  Kttle  feast,"  said  Clarice  Bume  to  Eva,  one  day. 
^'  They  want  to  take  tea  in  the  castle  grounds,  and 
invite  Anna  to  join  them." 

Nobody  objected  to  the  arrangement.  The  "  little 
feast"  was  spread  in  a  green  bower  in  the  tea- 
gardens  ;  and  then  followed  a  ^me  of  hide-and- 
seek  in  the  citadel.  While  the  omldren  ran  in  and 
out  of  the  ruined  chambers,  Clarioe  and  Eva  paced 
up  and  down  the  grassy  courtymd. 

It  was  a  still,  sultry  evening,  and  rich  lights  were 
resting  on  the  crumbling  fV^ibi;  but  the  air  was 
heavy,  and  Clarioe  paused  once  or  twice  to  sit  down 
upon  a  bench,  and  rest.  M^.  Vallance  had  stayed 
in  the  house,  nundntf  a  headache;  and  Bessie 
Mardock,  who  was  to  havei  joined  them,  had  been 
kept  at  home  by  the  arrival  of  her  sister  Sarah,  and 
considered  herself  rather  ill-used. 

So  interesting  was  their  talk,  that  neither  Clarice 
nor  Eva  noticed  when  the  game  came  to  a  full  stop. 
At  last  the  sound  of  raised  voices  attracted  their 
attention;  the  three  little  girls  were  standing 
under  one  of  the  old  arches,  and  a  quarrel  was 
going  on. 

"  It  is  time  to  make  an  end  of  this,"  said  Clarice, 
stepping  np  to  the  group,  and  laying  a  hand  on 
Lucy's  shoulder.  "  When  children  have  played  too 
long,"  she  added,  "  they  are  apt  to  get  tired  and 
cross." 

"  Indeed,  auntie,  Dora  and  I  are  not  cross,"  replied 
Lucy,  eager  to  defend  herself  and  her  sister.  **  But 
Anna  says  we  forget  that  she  is  a  real  lady,  and  a 
greAt  deal  better  bom  than  we  are.    She  told  us  we 


ought  to  give  way  to  her  in  everything  because  she 
was  a  Cavaye." 

"And  we  won't  always  give  in  to  anybody!" 
muttered  Dora. 

**  Hush,  hush,**  said  Clarioe.  "  Anna  is  your  guest 
to-day,  and  you  must  remember  what  is  due  to  a 
guest.  But,  really,  the  game  has  lasted  quite  long 
enough ;  the  mother  will  be  expecting  us  at  home." 

Anna's  faoe  had  assumed  the  old  gloomy  scowl. 
One  glance  at  her  features  told  Eva  who  was 
actually  in  fault. 

"I  am  ashamed  of  you,  Anna,"  she  whispered, 
with  more  sternness  than  usual.  '*  When  people  axe 
really  ladies  they  don't  talk  about  it,  they  show  it 
by  behaving  pleasantly." 

Anna  made  no  reply ;  but  as  they  walked  out  of 
the  keep  and  through  the  dark  old  land-port,  there 
was  a  general  feeling  that  the  festival  had  not  ended 
well.  At  the  meadow-gate  Eva  and  Clarioe  ex- 
changed good-nights,  and  the  Yallances  offered  their 
hands,  rather  coldly,  to  Anna.  But  the  hands  were 
not  taken,  and  Eva  had  never  felt  so  thoroughly 
vexed  with  her  pupil. 

The  sun  had  just  gone  down,  leaving  a  dusky  red 
glow  that  spread  fietr  over  the  skies.  The  village 
street  was  quiet;  and  Clarioe,  tired  as  she  always 
was  after  a  nttle  exertion,  felt  glad  to  find  herself 
approaching  the  gate  of  Elm  Cottage. 

"  Oh,  auntie,  my  locket  I "  cried  Lucy,  suddenly 
putting  her  hand  to  her  neck.  A  slender  gold  chain 
still  encircled  her  throat,  but  its  usual  pendant,  a 
small  gold  locket  with  a  pearl  cross  on  it,  vraa  gone. 

"  I  hope  it  ian't  lost,  replied  Clarioe,  uneasily. 
"  It  was  your  father's  gift ;  I  wish  you  had  not  worn 
it  to-day." 

"I  forgot  to  tell  you,  Lucy,"  said  Dora;  "it 
wasn't  on  the  chain  when  you  came  out  of  the 
dungeon ;  you  had  been  hiding  there,  you  know, 
just  before  the  quarrel  began." 

"Oh,  then  it  must  Imve  been  dropped  in  the 
dungeon,"  sighed  Lucy,  hopefully.  "Ill  go  back 
and  look  for  it." 

"  No,  Lucy,"  said  Clarice,  "  your  mother  will  be 
wanting  you.  Do  you  and  Dora  go  in,  and  tell  her 
that  I  have  gone  back  to  search  for  the  locket." 

"  But  you  will  get  dreadfully  tired,  auntie." 

"Never  mind;  I  shall  not  hurt  myself."  And 
without  another  word  Clarice  turned,  and  retraced 
her  steps  toward  the  castle. 

Meanwhile  Eva  and  Anna  had  gone  homewards, 
the  former  feeling  deeply  vexed  at  her  pupir.s 
conduct,  and  resolved  to  inflict  a  punishmeni. 
Anna's  rudeness  and  ingratitude  to  her  kind  little 
playfellows  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  without 
notice ;  Eva  was  unusually  irritated,  and  disposeil 
to  be  more  severe  than  she  had  ever  been  before. 

Nurse  Brown  met  them  at  the  garden-gate,  and 
saw  at  once  that  something  had  gone  amiss. 

"Please  take  Miss  Anna  to  her  room  at  once, 
nurse,"  said  Eva,  in  a  tone  that  was  harsher  than 
usual.     "  She  has  displeased  me  very  much." 

And  then  Eva  walked  past  them,  under  the  porch 
that  was  laden  with  roses,  and  into  the  house.  Tho 
aunts,  who  were  sitting  in  their  pretty  littl.- 
parlour,  looked  up  with  smiles  of  welcome. 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  have  returned,  my  dear," 
said  Miss  Eachel,  laying  down  her  knitting, 
"  There's  going  to  be  a  thunder-storm. ' 

"It  will  clear  the  air,"  remarked  Aunt  Caroline. 
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"  What  is  the  matter,  Eva  ?  '*  she  added,  struck  with 
her  nieoe's  look  of  annoyanoe. 

*'I  have  had  almost  enough  of  Anna  Cavaye,** 
replied  the  governess,  sitting  down,  and  flinging  her 
hat  on  the  nearest  cshair.  **  Do  what  one  wiU,  tihere 
doesn't  seem  to  be  any  real  improvement  in  that 
child!" 

After  Eva  had  gone  indoors,  Anna  stood  and 
confronted  nnrse  for  a  moment  with  a  frown  of 
determined  ohetinaoy.  Then,  moved  by  a  sudden 
impulse,  she  turned  and  fled  away  down  the 
garden. 

"  She  will  hide  herself  in  the  shntbberies,"  was 
nnise's  first  thought.  But  Anna  when  she  started 
off  had  no  fixed  intention  in  her  mind.  She  waa 
onlj  oonsoious  of  a  wild  desire  to  do  something 
exceedingly  naughty,  and  exasperate  everybody. 

She  ran  on  towards  the  little  wioket  at  tiie  bottom 
of  the  garden,  opened  it^  and  darted  out  into  the 
path  which  skirted  the  ancient  moat.  Still  running 
at  the  top  of  her  speed  she  passed  through  the 
meadow-gate;  then  on  through  the  land-port,  and 
across  a  pieoe  of  greensward,  until  she  found  herself 
again  in  the  citadel  of  the  castle. 

The  light  had  faded  rapidly ;  thick,  dark  clouds 
had  blotted  out  the  last  glow  of  sunset,  but  not  a 
single  breath  of  wind  cooled  Anna's  heated  face  as 
she  stood  in  the  silent  square.  Intensely  excited 
and  half-frightened,  she  began  to  feel  a  strange 
kind  of  pleasure  in  the  stillness  and  gloom  around 
her.  How  brave  it  was  to  have  run  in  here,  quite 
alone,  and  how  few  would  care  to  roam  about  in 
this  dim  old  fortress  as  she  was  doing  now ! 

There  was  the  dungeon,  situated  at  the  base  of 
the  great  tower!  Lucy  bad  hidden  herself  there, 
scarcely  an  hour  ago  when  they  were  playing  hide- 
and-seek.  At  this  moment  Anna's  passionate  little 
sord  was  hot  with  hatred  of  Lucy ;  she  would  have 
heen  glad  to  have  struck  her,  or  wreaked  her  rage 
upon  her  in  some  furious  fashion.  Miss  Gower  had 
looked  and  spoken  as  if  she  could  never  love  Anna 
again,  and  it  was  all  Lucy's  fault — all,  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 

She  approached  the  dungeon-door  and  looked  in. 
Who  should  be  there  but  Lucy  herself,  searching 
for  something  amid  a  heap  of  brushwood  that  lay 
npon  the  floor!  The  light  was  very  dim,  for 
although  there  was  no  roof  to  the  dungeon,  the 
walls  were  thick  and  high,  and  an  alder-tree  was 
growing  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber.  It  could 
be  nobody  but  Lucy ;  Anna  thought  she  recognised 
the  brown  holland  dress  of  the^^stooping  figure; 
Lucy  h»d  worn  brown  holland  that  day.  She  must 
have  lost  something,  and  had  come  back  to  hunt 
for  it. 

The  doorway  of  the  dungeon  was  low,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  pointed  arch.  It  was  not  a  mere 
frame  like  most  of  the  other  doorways,  but  was 
furnished  with  a  massive  door  latticed  with  iron, 
and  provided  with  a  strong  bolt,  a  well-preserved 
relic  of  the  old  days.  It  was  the  work  of  a  moment 
for  Anna  to  close  this  door,  slip  the  bolt  into  its 
place,  and  then  run  away  from  the  spot  as  fast  as 
her  feet  would  carry  her. 

She  had  but  just  gained  the  outside  of  the  citadel 
when  a  flash  of  lightning  leaped  out  of  the  dark 
clouds  overhead,  and  smote  her  with  sudden  terror. 
Anna  was  terribly  afraid  of  storms,  and  as  a  peal 
of  thunder  went  echoing  round  the  ruin  she  b^an 


to  tremble  from  head  to  foot.  Nurse,  with  her 
apron  thrown  over  her  head,  was  a  welcome  sight, 
and  the  child  hastened  towaixls  her. 

*'  You  are  possessed.  Miss  Anna,  I  do  believe ! " 
cried  the  frightened  woman,  seizing  her  by  the 
hand.  "I  don't  know  how  we're  to  get  back  to 
the  house  in  safety;  that  lightning  was  really 
awful." 

t  Thoroughly  oowed,  the  little  girl  held  her  hand 
fast,  and  the  pair  hurried  through  the  meadow,  and 
reached  Lake  Lodge  in  a  breathless  state.  The 
flashes  were  now  coming  faster  and  faster,  and  the 
thunder-peals  grew  louder  every  moment.  The 
spirit  of  resistance  had  quite  gone  out  of  Anna,  and 
she  went  up  to  her  room  meekly  enough. 

*•  Don't  leave  me,  nurse,"  she  entreated.  "  I'll  be 
still  and  good  if  you'll  stay  and  take  your  supper 
here.  Jane  will  bring  it  up  if  you  call  her.  Please 
do." 

Nurse  consented.  And  being  tired  with  running 
after  her  charge  she  was  glad  to  go  to  rest  at  an 
early  hour;  but  Anna  could  not  sleep.  She  lay 
awake,  shivering  with  terror,  and  listening  to  the 
thunder. 

The  storm  raged  fiercely  until  nearly  twelve 
o'dock,  and  tdien  died  away  altogether.  It  was 
followed  by  a  torrent  of  rain,  and  wakeful  people 
heard  the  downpour  with  glad  hearts.  All  the 
inmates  of  Lake  Lodge  were  in  their  beds,  but  all 
were  not  sleeping ;  Aunt  Caroline  was  nervous  and 
wide  awake. 

Suddenly  the  ball-door  bell  was  pulled  violently 
and  the  peal  resounded  through  the  house.  Miss 
Oaroline  sat  up  in  her  bed  in  much  alarm. 

'*  I  have  been  expecting  something  to  happen," 
she  said  to  herself.     *'  I  hope  Rachel  hears." 

Not  only  Miss  Eachel,  but  the  whole  household 
heard  that  startling  summons. 

The  first  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  was 
Eva,  and  all  the  rest  came  crowding  after  her  as 
she  opened  the  door. 

**  Oh,  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you,"  gasped  a  familiar 
voice.  "But  I'm  very  anxious  a^ut  Clarice.  Is 
she  here  ?  " 

"It  is  Mrs.  Vallance!"  cried  Eva  in  astonish- 
ment. "  Clarice  here  ?  No,  she  went  home  before 
eight  o'clock  with  your  little  girls." 

"  But  she  ran  back  to  the  castle  to  search  for 
Lucy's  locket  I  "  said  Dorothy,  breathlessly.  "  And 
the  storm  came  on  so  suddenly  that  I  thought  she 
had  tjaken  refuge  here.  I  sat  up,  and  waited  and 
waited  for  hours.  Oh,  where  can  she  be?  What 
can  I  do?" 

"  Perhaps  she  has  gone  into  the  castle-keeper's 
cottage,"  suggested  Miss  Eachel,  trying  to  speak 
cheerily.     *'  We  will  go  there  at  once  and  inquire." 

"I  will  go  with  Mrs.  Vallance,"  said  Eva, 
promptly.  "  It  won't  take  me  two  minutes  to  dress. 
Come  in,  Mrs.  Yallanoe,  and  don't  be  frightened; 
it  will  be  all  right,  I  daresay  I  " 

"  Oh,  I  am  very  anxious,"  sobbed  Dorothy.  "  I've 
been  expecting  her  to  come  home  every  moment 
She  is  not  strong,  you  know ;  she  has  always  been 
delicate  since  her  illness " 

A  dismal  wail  coming  from  the  top  of  the  stairs 
interrupted  her  speech.  Anna  had  caught  at  Eva's 
arm  as  the  latter  hurried  past  her. 

"  She's  in  the  castle-dungeon  I "  she  moaned.  "  I 
did  it.     I  bolted  her  in."  ^  t 
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CHAPTER  XI.- 


*I  MUST  aiYE  HER  UP. 


When  Clarice  heard  the  heavy  door  bolted,  she 
cried  out  at  once,  thinking,  of  course,  that  it  had 
been  unintentionally  done.  But  no  one  came  to  her 
relief,  and  a  few  mrnutes  later  the  storm  burst  forth 
in  all  its  violence. 

She  looked  around  to  see  if  there  were  any  way  o& 
escape  from  her  prison.  There  was  none;  the 
gloomy  walls  had  no  aperture  save  one,  which  was 
strongly  barred  with  iron,  and  had  served  to  admit 
light  into  the  dungeon. 

And  then  the  full  discomfort  of  her  position  forced 
itself  upon  Clarice,  and  she  sat  down  despairingly 
on  the  heap  of  brushwood.  How  would  her  friends 
know  where  to  fiAd  her?  Jones,  the  old  castle- 
keeper,  would  fasten  the  entrance  to  the  citadel  and 
go  to  bed.  He  had  not  seen  her  return  to  the  keep, 
she  had  re-entered  it  quite  alone.  And  yet,  surely 
Dorothy  would  grow  anxious,  and  rest  not  till  she 
had  roused  Jones  from  his  slumbers  and  explored  the 
inner  fortress. 

Clarice  looked  up  to  the  stormy  sky  above  the 
massive  walls.  It  had  no  pity  upon  her.  Thunder 
was  pealing  all  around  as  if  it  would  shake  the  very 
foundations  of  the  old  castle ;  there  was  no  roof  to 
protect  her  from  the  lightning  that  darted  down  in 
vivid  flashes  upon  the  rueged  mafloniy.  Cowering 
in  a  comer  she  watched  the  quick  play  of  fire  upon 
the  rough  stone-work,  and  trembled  and  prayed.  It 
was  a  teriible  night;  and  the  place,  too,  had  its 
gloomy  associations.  Many  a  luckless  captive  had 
pined  within  these  walls  that  now  imprisoned 
Clarice;  many  a  ciy  of  anguish  had  been  uttered 
here. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  slowly  away,  and  Clarice, 
faint  and  spent,  leaned  her  head  against  the  wall 
and  closed  her  eyes.  God  was  with  her,  even  here. 
He  was  watching  over  her,  as  He  had  watched  in 
bygone  days  when  her  heart  was  crushed  beneath 
its  load  of  sorrow.  She  was  very  weary  now ;  but 
it  was  a  weariness  of  the  body  only ;  the  spirit  was 
calm  and  brave. 

At  last  the  lightning  ceased;  the  thunder  died 
away;  and  then  came  the  rain.  She  shivered  as 
the  chill  torrents  came  down,  drenching  her  thin 
dress,  and  soon  wetting  her  to  the  skin.  There  was 
no  place  of  shelter;  nothing  could  be  done.  She 
must  wait  patiently  till  morning  dawned,  and  the 
old  keeper  went  his  rounds.  But  oh,  how  long  the 
time  seemed,  and  how  weak  and  exhausted  she  had 
grown  I 

The  rain  was  still  pouring  down ;  the  steady  rip- 
pling and  plashing  and  dripping  were  the  only 
srmuds  to  be  heard,  and  Clarice  was  fast  sinking 
into  a  stupor.  Her  eyes  had  dosed  again;  she 
Boarcely  felt  the  chill  of  her  wet  garments,  and  had 
almost  lost  consciousness  of  her  situation.  A  voice 
roused  her  from  her  lethargy;  a  clear  voice  that 
came  ringing  through  the  bars  of  the  window. 

"  Clarice,  Clarice,  are  you  there?  "  it  cried.  And 
then  impatient  fingers  slipped  back  the  bolt;  the 
door  opened,  and  the  light  of  a  lantern  streamed  in 
upon  the  floor. 

Eva  Gower,  with  the  hood  of  her  waterproof  cloak 
drawn  over  her  head,  and  her  bright  face  paler  than 
usual,  came  eagerly  to  the  comer  where  Clarice  sat. 
Behind  her  was  old  Jones,  only  half  awake,  and 


Dorothy,  who  was  as  white  as  marble.  For  an 
instant  Clarice  looked  at  them  all  in  a  bewildered 
way,  without  attempting  to  rise. 

"Do  speak  to  us,  my  darling,"  said  poor  Mrs. 
Yallance,  distractedly.  ''  It  is  aU  my  fault  that  yon 
have  stayed  here  so  long;  I  ought  to  have  come 
sooner.  But  indeed,  dear,  I  thought  you  had  taken 
refiige  with  the  Gowers.  I  shall  never,  never 
forgive  myself  I " 

*•  Who  bolted  the  door?"  asked  Clarice,  pressiiig 
her  hands  to  her  forehead,  and  trying  to  collect  her 
senses. 

"A  little  demon,"  answered  Dorothy,  viciously. 
"  Take  our  hands,  darling ;  there,  you  are  on  your 
feet  now.    Oh,  how  weak  and  ill  you  must  feel?" 

Leaning  on  her  sister  and  Eva,  Clarice  left  her 

grison,  while  old  Jones,  who  had  taken  possession  of 
is  lantern,  walked  in  front  of  them  muttering  to 
himself.  Having  guided  them  out  of  the  citadel  lie 
gladly  took  leave  of  them  at  his  cottage  door,  and 
went  back  to  his  bed  in  no  amiable  mood.  Althougli 
loving  arms  were  upholding  her,  Clarice's  strength 
almost  gave  way  before  she  reached  her  own  house, 
and  was  safe  in  her  room  at  last. 

Mrs.  Yallance  and  Eva  flung  aside  their  doab 
and  undressed  her  at  once.  A  fire  was  quickly 
kindled  in  the  chamber ;  faint  as  she  was,  they  com- 
pelled her  to  take  food  and  a  cordial.  And  then 
they  sat  and  watched  beside  her  bed  while  she 
slept 

'The  sun  had  jast  risen  when  Eva  took  her  way 
back  to  Lake  Lodge.  The  sky  wore  the  tender 
morning  glories  of  pink,  and  pale  gold,  and  the  air 
was  pure  and  clear.  Trees  were  still  laden  with 
heavy  drops;  the  grass  was  not  yet  dry  as  she 
hastened  across  the  meadow.  Sne  entered  the 
house  quietly,  and  met  Miss  Baohel  on  the  stairs. 

"  Go  to  your  room  and  get  some  rest,  my  dear," 
said  the  aunt  in  a  decided  tone.  "  I'll  bring  you  a 
cup  of  ooflFee  presently." 

jBut  although  Eva  obediently  drank  the  coffee  and 
lay  down,  she  could  not  sleep.  Wide  awake,  she 
watched  the  sunshine  growing  brighter  and  brighter 
until  the  great  tower  of  the  castle  changed  from 
dark  to  light  grey,  and  the  ivy  showed  its  deep,  rich 
green.  Her  heart  was  full  of  wrath  and  perplexity 
and  sorrow ;  she  could  not  decide  upon  her  future 
course ;  could  not  tell  what  would  be  the  results  of 
this  eventful  night.  One  thing  alone  was  clear; 
Anna  had  been  the  sole  author  of  the  mischief,  and 
it  seemed  to  Eva's  excited  mind  thM  it  would  be 
impossible  to  deal  any  longer  with  so  dangerous  a 
spirit. 

Slumber  fairly  overpowered  her  at  last,  and  she 
did  not  leave  her  room  till  nearly  noon.  The  house 
was  very  quiet ;  Miss  Eachel  had  gone  to  Elm 
Cottage;  Miss  Caroline  was  alone  in  the  parlour; 
and  Anna  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

"Well,  we  have  all  had  a  terrible  night,"  said 
Aunt  Carrie,  as  her  niece  entered.  "  Ah,  you  have 
lost  your  roses,  Eva  I  I  am  not  surprised  to  see 
pale  cheeks." 

"  Oh,  the  roses  will  soon  come  back,"  Eva  answered 
carelessly.  "  But  auntie,  I'm  very  much  troubled 
and  perplexed.  I  think  it  will  be  impossible  to  go 
on  with  Anna  Cavaye ;  I  must  give  her  up." 

Miss  Caroline  laid  down  her  work,  and  looked  out 
thoughtfully  across  the  bright  lawn.  The  sun  had 
dried  the  wet  flowers    and  (ihey  were  fresh  and 
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gloriong  after  the  rain  ;  ivy  leaves  caught  the  light 
and  dazzled  the  eye  with  their  lustre.  Over  all  vras 
a  sky  intensely  blue,  flecked  here  and  there  by  faint 
white  donds;  and  hardly  a  trace  of  the  storm  was 
to  be  found. 

"She  reminds  me  of  Sintram,"  Eva  went  on. 
**  You  remember  Fonque's  terrible  story  ?  Don't  you 
see,  Aimt  Carrie,  that  there  is  really  something  un- 
conquerable in  the  child  ?  " 

**  No,  Eva ;  I  see  simply  a  shrewd,  sensitive,  and 
very  naughty  little  girl,  who  has  been  left  wholly  to 
her  own  devices.  It  is  early  for  you  to  give  up  the 
good  work  you  have  begun." 

"  But,  auntie,  think  how  malicious  she  has  been  ! 
Think  of  the  revenge  she  took  on  poor  Clarice 
because  she  broke  up  the  game !  And  no  one  knows 
what  effect  last  night's  exposure  may  have  on  Clarice 
Bume ;  it  is  most  likely  that  she  will  be  very  ill. 
Oh,  I  am  sorry  I  ever  brought  that  dreadful  child 
into  this  place  ! " 

^  My  dear  Eva,  it  is  very  natural  that  you  should 
be  upset ;  but  indeed  I  don't  think  Anna  is  quite  so 
malicious  as  you  suppose.  She  didn't  act  delibe- 
rately when  she  bolted  the  door." 

"Well, I  must  question  her  about  the  matter," 
said  Eva,  gloomily.  **  I  wonder  where  she  is  ?  She 
will  have  to  be  found  and  talked  to,  but  it's  all 
hopeless  work." 

"  Stay,  Eva,"  said  Miss  Caroline,  as  her  niece  was 
moving  away.  "  I  think  perhaps  you  are  not  quite 
calm  enough  to  talk  to  Anna  this  morning.  When 
you  have  found  her,  will  you  bring  her  here  to 
me?" 

"Tes,  auntie:  I  daresay  she  isn't  far  off.  Nurse 
hasn't  been  silly  enough  to  let  her  run  away,  I 
suppose." 

No ;  Nurse  Brown  was  determined  that  her  charge 
should  be  vigilantly  guarded  that  day.  Anna  had 
curtly  declined  to  go  for  a  walk,  and  nurse  having 
provided  herself  with  a  camp-stool,  silently  followed 
her  about  the  garden.  Wherever  Anna  went,  nurse 
went  too,  pitching  her  stool  at  a  little  distance  from 
her  young  lady,  and  sitting  down  upon  it  with  a 
resolute  air  that  plainly  said  '*  You  shan't  escape 
me. 

If  the  truth  must  be  told,  nurse  was  becoming 
very  much  concerned  about  the  honour  of  the  family 
she  served.  It  was  a  dreadful  thing  for  a  Cavaye  to 
come  to  Forchester  and  play  such  pranks  as  Anna 
had  played.  It  would  give  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place  quite  a  wrong  notion  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  aristocracy.  They  might  naturally 
think  that  all  little  bom  kdies  were  in  the  habit  of 
domineering  over  their  playmates,  and  shutting 
innocent  people  up  in  dungeons.  Nurse  felt  that 
she  would  have  given  anything  to  have  introduced 
the  Earl  of  Westmoor's  children  to  these  good  souls, 
just  to  show  them  how  very  nice  little  gentlefolks 
could  be. 

She  sighed  as  she  thought  of  the  pride  with  which 
the  Westmoor  nurses  spoke  of  their  charges ;  how 
proud  they  were  of  young  Lady  Hilda's  complexion 
and  of  little  Lord  Cavaye's  pretty  manners;  and 
what  a  darling  baby  Lady  Margaret  was!  And 
then  her  glance  wandesed  to  the  soHtary  little  figure 
standing  by  the  gate  tiiat  opened  on  the  shore,  and 
she  sighed  again  as  she  acknowledged  its  unattrac- 
tiveness.  The  crimson-lined  hat,  now  much  battered, 
was  put  on  with  its  front  behind,  and  looked  inde- 


scribably ridiculous  ;  and  beneath  its  brim  was  the 
poor  little  sulky  face,  hopelessly  and  pathetically 
plain  at'that  moment.  And  yet  the  wistfiilness  in 
the  dark  eyes  touched  nurse  in  a  curious  fashion,  and 
gave  her  a  thrill  of  pain. 

The  tide  had  risen,  and  the  creek  was  full  of  blue 
water,  glittering  in  the  morning  light ;  but  Anna 
saw  neither  the  sparkling  flood,  nor  the  boats  of  the 
fishermen  sailing  before  a  fresh  breeze.  Eva's  step 
fell  so  lightly  on  the  grass  that  she  did  not  hear  her 
approach,  and  turned  round  with  a  start  when  the 
governess  spoke. 

"Come  indoors,  Anna,"  said  Eva  coldly.  •*My 
Aunt  Caroline  is  going  to  talk  to  you." 

*'  Is— is  Miss  Bume  dead  ?  "  faltered  Anna,  look- 
ing very  pale. 

"  No,"  Eva  answered,  a  little  more  kindly,  "  But 
we  are  all  afraid  she  will  be  seriously  ill." 

Without  another  word  Anna  went  her  way  to  the 
pretty  little  sitting-room  where  Miss  Caroline  was 
nearly  always  to  be  found.  And  then  Eva  left  her 
alone  with  the  invalid  aunt,  and  sauntered  off  into 
the  garden. 

"  This  is  a  sad  business,  Anna,  my  child,"  Aunt 
Carrie  began  in  her  usual  gentle  tone.  "  Come  and 
sit  here,  and  let  us  talk  it  all  over." 

Anna  obeyed,  and  took  the  vacant  arm-chair  front- 
ing Miss  Caroline.  She  did  not  look  into  the 
speaker's  kind  face ;  her  eyes  wandered  away  to  the 
burnished  ivy-mounds  upon  the  lawn,  and  the 
glistening  lilies,  standing  up,  tall  and  silvery, 
against  the  dark  laurels.  She  recalled  the  dull 
house-fronts  that  she  used  to  see  from  hor  window 
in  Brook  Street,  and  thought  that  she  had  never  been 
80  miserable  in  her  London  home  as  she  felt  now. 

"  Speak  truly,  my  child,"  said  Miss  Caroline's  mild 
voice,  "  and  tell  me  why  you  bolted  the  dungeon 
door  on  Miss  Bume." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause;  Anna  still  gazed 
fixedly  at  the  lilies. 

"I  didn't  know  it  was  Miss  Bume  in  the 
dungeon,"  she  answered  at  last.  **  I  thought  it  was 
Lucy." 

*'0h,  I  understand.    You  had  been  quarrelling 
with  Lucy,  and  you  wanted  to  punish  her." 
"Yes." 

"  But  wasn't  it  a  very  cruel  punishment  ?  Even 
granting  that  she  had  annoyed  you,  did  she  deserve 
to  be  shut  up  in  that  dreadful  place  nearly  all 
night  ?  " 

"I  didn't  mean  her  to  stay  there  all  night — ^I 
don't  know  what  I  meant  exactly."  Anna  put  her 
hand  to  her  brow  with  a  puzzled,  troubled  look. 

"  But  why  did  you  come  home  and  leave  her  ? 
Why  not  have  sent  nurse  back  to  set  her  free  ?  " 

*•  Oh,  I  don't  know  how  to  make  it  out  to  you ! 
The  thunder  and  lightning  frightened  me  awfully  ; 
I  couldn't  think." 

"  But  could  you  sleep,  Anna,  knowing  that  some 
one  was  in  danger  through  your  fault  ?  "       » 

"  Oh  no ;  I  couldn't  sleep  at  all.  It  was  dieadful — 
dreadful.  Do  you  think  she  will  be  very  ill  and 
die?" 

"I  am  afraid  she  will  be    ill,"    Miss  Caroline 
replied  sadly.     '*  Miss  Bume  is  a  delicate  woman." 
**  And  I  can't  do  anything." 
"You  can  pray  that  she  may  get  well,  Anna. 
And  you  can  ask  God  to  forgive  ymt  and  make  you 
a  better  child."  Digitized  by  V:rO 
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"  Oh,  Ho  won't  listen  to  me  now.  I've  been  too 
bad  this  time  for  Him  to  look  over  it  I " 

The  speech  ended  with  such  an  agonized  ^Mirst  of 
tears  that  good  Aunt  Carrie  found  herself  crying  too. 

"  Yon  poor  little  soul,"  she  said,  "  you  certainly 
have  been  very  naughty ;  but  God  is  ready  to  for- 
give all  sin.  He  is  so  full  of  love,  Anna,  that  He  is 
wanting  you  to,  come  to  Him  now,  this  moment,  and 
tell  Him  how  sorry  you  are.  A  You  never  knew  a 
father  and  mother,  poor  child,  or  you  would  under- 
stand God  better  than  you  do.  Don't  keep  away 
from  Him,  dear,  when  He  is  wanting  you  to  draw 
close  to  his  heart !  " 

Anna's  whole  frame  was  shaken  with  sobs,  but 


she  came  and  knelt  at  Miss  Caroline's  knee.  Eva 
entered  the  room  unperceived  while  she  was  kneel- 
ing there»  an&  listened  to  the  broken  words  of  her 
prayer. 

"  O  God,"  she  sobbed,  "  there  never  was  such  a 
naughty  child  before,  and  I'm  afraid  you  are  tired 
of  forgiving  me.  This  is  the  worst  thing  that  Tve 
ever  done,  and  if  Miss  Bume  dies  I  know  I  ought  to 
be  killed.  But,  please  God,  don't  let  her  die;  it 
would  be  Buoh  A  dreadful  blow  to  her  family.  Make 
her  get  well ;  and  oh,  make  me  good.  Let  me  quite 
leave  off  doing  wicked  things,  and  let  me  be  a  com- 
fort to  everybody.  Forgive  me,  oh  forgive  me  this 
once,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen." 
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HEEE  shall  we  take 
the  children  for  their 
holidays?"  is  an  im- 
portant question  every 
summer.  "They 
ought  to  go  away, 
somewhere.  Thepe  is 
nothing  the  matter 
with  them,  but  they 
will  be  all  the  better  for 
change."  So  paterfamilias 
niak^s  up  his  mind  to  open 
Ida  purse,  and  his  wife  to 
enjoy  the  discomfort  of  lodgings, 
and  the  worry  of  packing.  But 
there  are  many  children  who  get  no 
change  of  air,  no  summer  holiday, 
however  much  they  need  it.  The 
LoBduji  poor  cannot  send  their 
iihiltlren  to  the  country,  or  the  sea- 
side, for  a  month.  At  the  most,  they  can  only  give 
them  a  **  day  trip  '*  somewhere,  a  holiday  of  dust 
and  excitement,  but  not  of  quiet  rest  and  play. 
And  yet  these  are  the  very  children  who  want 
change  most,  on  account  of  their  daily  life  and 
surroundings.  They  are  not  ill  or  convalescent, 
they  have  no  claim  to  the  help  of  hospitals  or  con- 
valescent homes,  they  only  would  be  better  for  a 
run  in  the  country ;  but  this  they  cannot  get,  and 
their  parents  cannot  give  them. 

Some  such  considerations  as  these  led  Mr.  Bamett 
(the  vicar  of  St.  Jude's,  Whiteohapel)  to  think  of 
giving  some  of  our  East  End  children  country 
holidays.  In  June,  1878,  he  wrote  to  the  "  Guardian'" 
asking  for  help  and  proposing  his  plan.  That  plan 
was,  so  to  say,  the  converse  of  one  which  Mr. 
Eossiter,  of  Upper  Kennington  Lane,  and  others,  had 
initiated  a  year  or  two  before.  They  had  provided 
country  quarters  for  one  or  more  children,  and  had 
asked  for  visitors :  Mr.  Bamett  began  at  the  other 
end;  he  offered  to  provide  the  visitors,  and  asked 
for  money  and  quarters  anywhere,  and  everywhere. 
He  proposed  to  get  country  squires,  and  country 
parsons,  and  anyone  else  who  could  do  so,  to  select 
cottagers,  who  would  take  in  a  child  or  children,  at 
so  much  a  week,  for  three  or  four  weeks.  It  was 
understood,  of  course,  that  we,  the  senders,  were 
answerable  for  the  condition  of  the  children  sent, 
and  they,  the   pclectcrs,  for  the  condition  of  the 


cottages,  and  the  treatment  there.  The  money  for 
the  children's  board,  lodging,  travelling,  and  inci- 
dental expenses  was  partly  provided  by  subscrip- 
tion, and  partly  by  those  who  found  the  cottages 
for  us.  In  this  way  about  thirty  children  were 
sent  out  during  the  summer  of  1878,  and  the  plan 
succeeded  so  well,  that  we  determined  to  try  it 
again  on  a  lai^er  scale  in  1879. 

The  campaign  (delayed  by  the  weather)  was 
opened  early  in  June.  We  offered  our  services  to 
neighbouring  clergy,  and  to  the  local  committee  of 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  and  from  these 
sources  and  our  own  parish  we  sent  out  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy  children,  for  three  or  four 
weeks  each.  We  welcomed,  of  course,  all  the  help 
we  could  get,  in  every  variety  ;  and  thus  we  were 
enabled  to  send  out  also  one  or  two  overworked 
yoTmg  people  of  a  different  class  to  the  majority- 
people  of  that  middle  class,  which  has  its  strongly 
defined  limits  of  work  and  play,  without  too  much 
of  the  latter.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy 
children,  about  thirty  were  paid  for  by  the  squires 
and  clergy,  who  found  them  homes,  the  rest  cost 
us  rather  less  than  one  pound  a  head.  These 
expenses  were  defrayed  by  subscriptions,  but  chiefly 
by  two  East  End  workers,  who  were  our  main 
support  in  this  undertaking.  At  first  sight  it 
seems  an  appalling  thing  to  have  to  transport  an 
army  of  infantry  one  hundred  and  seventy  strong, 
varying  in  ages  from  four  to  fourteen,  into  ooimtiy 
quarters,  but  the  problem  simplifies  as  it  works  out 
in  detail.  The  army  took  four  months  in  going 
and  returning,  the  vanguard  went  out  in  June,  and 
the  last  stragglers  returned  in  the  beginning  of 
October.  The  country  quarters,  too,  opened  them- 
selves out  by  degrees. 

Sometimes  we  were  able  to  send  two  batches  to 
the  same  village,  one  going  when  the  other  returned, 
and  in  some  cases  even  more  than  this.  Some  of 
our  friends  could  only  take  one  or  two  children,  but 
six  to  twelve  was  the  number  most  usually  sent  to 
one  village  or  neighbourhood,  while  one  inde£fcti- 
gable  country  vicar  managed  to  find  room,  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  in  different  cottages,  for  thirty-eight 
children  in  alL  Our  quartern  were  not  entii*ely 
confined  to  cottages ;  now  and  then  we  had  a  chil- 
dren's home  offered  to  us  in  the  absence  of  the 
inmates,  for  part,  or  all,  of  their  holiday  time. 
**  But,"  said  a  friend  the  other  day,  "  I  sugpose  your 
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children  of  four  could  only  go  a  short  way  out  of 
London?"  Treated  as  human  beings  they  could 
not  have  gone  far,  but  we  had  offers  from  all  sorts 
of  distances,  from  Pangboume  and  Hungerford  in 
one  direction,  from  St.  Ives  and  Newmarket  in 
another.  So  we  decided  to  treat  them  as  luggage, 
believing  they  would  travel  better  thus  than  as 
hnmanity.  Each  child  had  a  label  tied  round  its 
neck,  containing  full  directions, — ^the  date,  destina- 
tion, train,  and  station  to  change  at,  clearly  set  forth. 
Its  mother  was  told  to  give  it  in  charge  to  the 
(^nard,  and  call  his  attention  to  the  label.  This 
being  done,  all  the  children  went,  changed  trains, 
arrived,  and  returned  safely,  with  two  exceptions, 
where  a  slight  mishap  was  caused  by  an  error  on 
the  part,  not  of  the  parents,  or  the  railway  people, 
lut^ — of  the  writer  of  this  paper. 

And  now  for  results.  It  is  not  often  that  one 
succeeds  so  directly  in  work  among  London  poor. 
One  usually  goes  on  grinding  ahead,  and  seeing 
nothing,  while  unexpected  result**  come  out,  so  to 
speak,  at  the  sides.  But  here  we  aimed  not  too 
high,  not  at  any  radical  reform  like  cleanliness  or 
t)]rift,  but  merely  at  health,  and  we  got  health  ;  the 
change  was  in  many  cases  absolutely  marvellous. 
Two  little  girls  went  away  looking  pale  and  thin 
and  "  Londonish,*'  and  came  back  fat  and  rosy,  quite 
ditlerent  children.  One  girl  was  so  changed,  that 
when  she  reached  London  Bridge  station,  her  mother, 
who  had  come  to  meet  her,  could  not  pick  her  out, 
and  hesitated  so  much  when  the  child  appeared, 
that  the  guard  thought  there  was  something  wrong, 
and  declined  to  give  his  charge  up  •*  to  a  stranger." 
But  there  was  more  than  bodily  health  and  bodily 
improvement.  To  quick  London  children  utterly 
ignorant  of  nature  nnd  country  life,  it  was  an 
education  of  itself  to  be  transported  for  a  time  into 
bo  different  a  world. 

"  Miss  Atkins,"  said  a  girl  of  sixteen  to  her  teacher, 
"  are  there  wild  beasts  in  the  countiy  ?  " 

*'  Is  them  potatoes  ?  "  said  another.  "  I  thought 
potatoes  growed  on  trees." 

Qn  such  children  country  life  and  country 'occupa- 
tions, and  the  rustic  nature,  so  different  from  their 
own,  have  a  great  and  salutary  effect,  enlarging  their 
horizon  in  the  same  sort  of  way  that  foreign  travel 
does  for  those  in  a  higher  class  of  life. 

One  little  girl  had  never  been  in  the  country  before, 
but  (as  the  next  best  thing)  "  There's  a  tree  in  our 
court  as  big  as  a  monument."  This  child  had  a  faith 
in  the  powers  of  the  "  coo  "  which  reminded  one  of 
the  description  of  that  useful  animal  in  old-fashioned 
primers.  Even  when  a  biscuit  was  given  her,  she 
asked  "  Does  it  come  from  the  cow  ?  "  and  a  barrow 
of  sand  elicited  an  inquiry  as  to  ''  Whether  the  bees 
made  it  ?  "  Apparently  she  was  applying  and  testing 
her  book-knowledge  by  experiment  and  observation, 
and  here  she  had  hit  upon  a  reminiscence  of  ant-hills. 

Her  hostess  told  her  about  Italy,  and  said,  "  You 
would  not  be  able  to  tell  what  they  said  if  you 
went  there." 

"  Cavecanemquidnuncwhatnow,"  was  the  answer, 
all  in  a  breath,  a  delicate  hint  that  there  was  no 
Haying  what  she  might  not  understand  when  the 
time  came.  This  ^patois  had  been  taught  her  by  her 
brother,  who  was  evidently  a  hero — a  demi-god. 
'*  He  writes  books  full  of  music,  and  plays  the  flute 
and  violin,"  to  which  afterwards  a  wonderful  *'  in- 
BtiTiment"  was  added,  which  "he  had  played  for 


years,  and  could  play  with  one  hand."  It  finally 
turned  out  to  be — organ-bellows.  The  benefit  was 
not,  however,  all  on  one  side,  for  the  cottagers  learnt 
as  mucVl^om  the  children  as  the  children  from  them. 

A  country  rector  remarked,  that  in  his  parish 
some  women  had  put  on  quite  a  new  nature,  a 
different  self,  since  they  had  had  theso  children  to 
look  after :  grafting  had  improved  both  the  old  stem 
and  the  new  shoot.  One  woman  wrote  to  say  that 
^  Iter  children  "  (as  she  called  them^  "  did  not  at  all 
want  to  be  sent  back,  and  when  the  van  came  to 
take  them  to  the  station,  they  ran  away  and  had  to 
be  caught  and  put  in  like  fowls.  One  or  two 
offered  to  keep  a  child  a  week  or  a  fortnight  longer 
at  their  own  expense,  and  several  have  asked  to 
have  the  same  children  sent  them  another  year. 
Many  real  Mendships  were  formed,  and  correspon- 
dence has  been  since  carried  on  between  the  children 
and  their  entertainers.  The  small  visitors  mostly 
came  back  laden  with  presents  and  canying  nose- 
gays almost  as  big  as  themselves.  One  father  gives  a 
de^icription  of  how  her  fellow-passengers  begged  his 
little  girl  to  give  them  "  just  one "  of  her  flowers, 
but  she  was  firm  in  her  resolve  to  take  them  all 
home. 

A  child  writes :  "  It  is  not  so  nice  in  London  has 
it  his  in  the  Country,  and  I  will  save  my  money  up, 
and  Come  and  see  you  all  again,  for  I  did  like  the 
Country,  and  Mrs.  L was  so  kind  to  me." 

But  the  most  important  word  is  yet  to  be  said. 
These  holidays  do  not  pauperise,  nor  do  they  imply 
redtapeism.  Those  who  work  in  London  know  that 
pauperising  on  the  one  hand,  and  over-organization  on 
the  other,  are  our  two  chief  dangers ;  wo  either  give 
unwisely,  or  get  to  look  on  a  beggar  as  a  ''  case." 
Nothing  can  bo  less  like  either  of  these,  than  going 
to  your  neighbour  with  the  offer  of  a  holiday  for 
his  children,  especially  if  you  suggest,  as  you  often 
fairly  may,  that  he  shpuld  pay  the  lailway  fare,  or 
that  he  may  do  so  if  he  likes.  You  jar  no  sensitive 
chord  in  his  nature,  you  treat  him  not  as  a  "  case," 
but  as  a  friend.  You  invite  his  children  to  go  and 
see  your  friends  in  the  country  in  the  same  way  as 
you  next  day  invite  your  country  cousin  to  come  and 
see  you  in  town.  It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary 
to  add,  that  we  hope  to  repeat  our  operations  next 
summer  on  as  large  a  scale  as  money  and  homes  will 
allow,  and  shall  be  glad  of  any  help  of  either  kind. 

We  commend  the  practice  to  the  sympathy  and 
imitation  of  Christian  people  in  other  densely- 
poptdated  localities.  It  is  a  groat  thing  to  be  able. 
to  do  so  much  good  so  pleasantly,  and  to  give  so 
much  pleasure  so  healthily ;  and  all  this  in  a  way 
which  the  recipients  understand  and  appreciate. 
But,  further,  this  seems  indeed  a  way  of  treading  in 
the  footsteps  of  Him  who  loved  little  children,  who 
healed  eveiy  sickness  and  every  disease  among  the 
people,  and  who  even  cared  to  remove  the  lesser 
pains  and  inconveniences  of  the  hungry  crowd  in  the 
vnldemess.  And  in  other  ways  also  it  realises  His 
teaching.  Such  aln  outpouring  of  town  children 
through  the  country  brings  together,  not  merely  one 
or  two  individuals  or  parishes,  but  many  different 
neighbourhoods,  ranks,  and  classes.  It  not  only 
teaches  them  lessons  about  each  other,  and  enables 
them  to  understand  each  other  better ;  but  it  makes 
them  all  feel,  very  deeply  and  really,  and  yet  most 
simply  and  naturally,  that  they  are  "all  of  one 
blood,"  all  children  of  one  Heavenly  FathcJwT^ 
'  Digitizec      '^  r> 
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Every  spring  the  sweet  young  flowers 

Open  bright  and  gay, 
Till  the  ohilly  antumn  hours 

Wither  them  away. 
There's  a  land  we  have  not  seen, 
Where  the  trees  are  always  green. 
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Little  birdfl  sing  Bongs  of  praise 

All  tho  HUramer  long. 
But  in  colder^  eliorter  days 

They  farget  their  song. 
There's  a  place  whf^r«  angels  sing 
Ccaeeless  praises  to  their  King. 


Who  shall  go  to  that  bright  land? 

All  who  do  the  right: 
Holy  children  there  shall  stand, 

In  their  robes  of  white : 
For  that  heaven  so  bright  and  blest 
Is  our  everlasting  rest. 

Jlfr«,  C,  F.  Alexander. 
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THE -SOLITARINESS  OP   CHRIST   IN   HIS   TEMPTATIONS. 


BY  THE  BBV.  ALBXANDSB  MAOLABEM,  D.D.,  OF  UAXOHESTER. 

**  Ye  are  they  which  have  oontiuiied  with  He  in  Hy  tumptatioos." — Luke  xxii.  28. 


WE  wonder  at  the  disciplea  when  we  read  of 
the  unseemly  Btrife  for  preoedence  which 
jars  on  the  tender  solemnities  of  the  Last  Supper. 
We  think  them  strangely  unsympathetic  and  self- 
ish ;  and  so  they  were.  But  do  not  let  us  be  too 
hard  on  them,  nor  forgot  that  there  was  a  very 
natural  reason  for  the  close  connection  which  is 
found  in  the  gospels  between  our  Lord's  announce- 
ments of  his  sufferings  and  this  eager  dispute  as 
to  who  should  be  tho  greatest  in  the  kingdom. 
They  dimly  understood  what  He  meant,  but  they 
did  understand  this  much,  that  his  "  sufferings  " 
were  immediately  to  precede  his  **  glory  " — and  so 
it  is  not,  after  all,  to  be  so  much  wondered  at  if 
the  apparent  approach  of  these  made  the  settlement 
of  their  places  in  the  impending  kingdom  seem 
to  them  a  very  pressing  question.  "We  should 
probably  have  thought  so  too,  if  we  had  been 
among  them. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  immediate  occasion  of  this 
strife  who  should  bo  accounted  the  greatest,  which 
drew  from  Christ  the  words  of  our  text,  may  have 
been  the  unwillingness  of  each  to  injure  his  possible 
claim  to  pre-eminence  by  doing  the  servant's 
tasks  at  the  modest  meal.  May  we  not  suppose 
that  the  basin  and  the  towel  were  refused  by  one 
after  another,  with  muttered  words  growing  louder 
and  angrier :  '*  It  is  not  my  place,"  says  Peter ;  "  you, 
Andrew,  take  it " — and  so  from  hand  to  hand  it  goes, 
till  the  Master  ends  the  strife  and  takes  it  Himself 
to  wash  their  feet.  Then,  when  He  had  sat  down 
again,  He  may  have  spoken  the  words  of  which 
our  text  is  part — in  which  he  tells  the  wrangling 
disciples  what  is  the  true  law  of  honour  in  his 
Idngdom,  namely,  service,  and  points  to  Himself 
a«  the  great  example.  With  what  emphasis  the 
pathetic  incident  of  the  foot-washing  invests  the 
clause  before  our  text :  **  I  am  among  you  as  he 
that  serveth."  On  that  disclosure  of  the  true  law 
of  pre-eminence  in  his  kingdom  there  follows  in 
this  and  following  verses  the  assurance,  that,  un- 
seemly as  their  strife,  there  was  reward  for  them, 
and  places  of  difpiity  there,  because,  in  all  their 
selfishness  and  infii-mity,  they  had  still  clung  to 
their  Master. 

This  being  the  original  purpose  of  our  text,  I 
venture  to  use  them  for  another.  They  give  us, 
if  I  mistake  not,  a  wondeiiul  glimpse  into  the  heart 
of  Christ,  and  a  most  pathetic  revelation  of  his 
thoughts  and  experiences,  all  the  more  precious 
because  it  is  quite  incidental  and,  we  may  say, 
unconscious. 

I.  See,  then,  here,  the  tempted  Christ. 

In  one  scnsoi   our  Lord  is  his  own  perpetual 


theme.  He  is  ever  speaking  of  Himself,  inasmuch 
as  He  is  ever  presenting  what  He  is  to  us,  and  what 
He  claims  of  us.  In  another  sense.  He  scarcely 
ever  speaks  of  Himself,  inasmuch  as  deep  silence, 
for  the  most  part,  lies  over  his  own  inward  expe- 
riences. How  precious,  therefore,  and  how  pro- 
foundly significant  is  that  word  here  —  "in  My 
temptations  " !  So  He  summed  up  all  his  life.  To 
feel  the  full  force  of  the  expression,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  tem2)tation  in  the  wildernoa 
was  pait  before  his  first  disciple  attached  hiiuaelf 
to  Him,  and  that  the  conflict  in  Gethsemaue  had 
not  yet  oome  when  these  words  were  spoken.  The 
period  to  which  they  refer,  therefore,  lies  altogether 
within  these  limits,  including  neither.  After  the 
former,  **  Satan,"  we  read,  "  departed  from  Him  for 
a  season."  Before  the  latter,  we  read,  "  the  prince 
of  this  world  cometh."  The  space  between,  of  which 
people  are  so  apt  to  think  as  free  from  temptation, 
18  the  time  of  which  our  Lord  is  speaking  now. 
The  time  when  his  followers  "companied  mth 
Him "  is  to  his  consciousness  the  time  of  hiu 
"  temptations." 

That  is  not  the  point  of  view  from  which  the 
Gospel  narratives  present  it,  for  the  plain  reason 
that  they  are  not  autobiographies,  and  that  Jesus 
said  little  about  the  continuous  assaulta  to  which  He 
was  exposed.  Itls  not  the  point  of  view  from  which 
we  often  think  of  it.  We  are  too  apt  to  conceive  of 
Christ's  temptations  as  all  gathered  together — curdled 
and  clotted,  bb  it  wore,  at  the  two  ends  of  his  life, 
leaving  the  space  between  free.  But  we  cannot 
understand  the  meaning  of  that  life,  nor  feel  aright 
the  love  and  help  that  breathe  from  it,  unless  we 
think  of  it  as  a  field  of  continual  and  diversified 
temptations. 

How  remarkable  is  the  choice  of  the  expression  ! 
To  Christ,  his  life,  looking  back  on  it,  does  not  so 
much  present  itself  in  the  aspect  of  sorrow,  difiB- 
culty  or  pain,  as  in  that  of  tem^jtation.  He  looked 
upon  all  outward  things  mainly  with  regard  to  their 
power  to  help  or  to  hinder  his  life's  work.  So  for 
us,  sorrow  or  joy  should  matter  comparatively  litde. 
The  evil  in  the  evil  should  be  felt  to  be  sin,  and  the 
true  cross  and  burden  of  life  should  be  to  us,  as  to 
our  Master,  the  appeals  it  makes  to  us  to  abandon 
our  tasks,  and.  fling  away  our  filial  dependence  and 
submission. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  plunge  into  the  thorny 
questions  which  surround  the  thought  of  the  tempted 
Christ.  However  these  may  be  solved,  the  greit 
fact  remains,  that  his  temptations  were  most  real  and 
unceasing.  It  was  no  sham  fight  which  lie  fouglit. 
Tho  story  of  the  wilderness  is  the  story  of  a  most 
real  conflict :  and  that  conflict  is  waged  all  through 
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his  life.  True,  the  traces  of  it  are  few.  The  battle 
was  fought  on  both  eidefi  in  giim  silence,  as  some- 
times men  wage  a  mortal  struggle  without  a  sound. 
But  if  there  were  no  other  witness  of  the  sore  con- 
flict, the  victor's  shout  at  the  dose  would  be  enough. 
His  last  word,  *'  I  have  overcome  the  world/'  sounds 
the  note  of  triumph,  and  tells  how  sharp  had  been 
the  strife.  So  long  and  hard  had  it  been  that  He 
cannot  forget  it  even  in  heaven,  and  from  the 
throne  holds  forth  to  all  the  churches  the  hope  of 
overcoming,  ''even  as  I  also  overcame."  Ab  on 
some  battle-field,  whence  all  traces  of  the  agony 
and  fary  have  passed  away,  and  harvests  wave,  and 
larks  sing  where  blood  ran  and  men  groaned  their 
lives  out,  some  grey  stone,  raised  by  the  victors, 
remains,  and  only  the  trophy  tells  of  the  forgotten 
fight,  80  that  monumental  word  '*  I  have  overcome  " 
stands  to  all  ages  as  the  record  of  the  silent,  life- 
long oonfict. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  know  how  the  sinless  Christ 
was  tempted.  There  are  depths  beyond  our  reach. 
This  we  can  understand,  that  a  sinless  manhood  is 
not  above  the  reach  of  temptation ;  and  this  besides, 
that  to  such  a  nature  the  temptation  must  be  sug- 
gested from  without,  not  presented  from  within. 
The  desire  for  food  is  simply  a  physical  craving,  but 
another  personality  than  his  own  uses  it  to  incite 
the  Son  to  abandon  dependence  for  his  physical  life 
on  God.  The  trust  in  God's  protection  is  holy  and 
good,  and  it  may  be  truest  wisdom  and  piety  to  incur 
danger  in  dependence  on  it,  when  God's  service  calls, 
but  a  mocking  voice  without  suggests,  under  the 
cloak  of  it,  a  needless  rushing  into  peril  at  no  call  of 
conscience,  and  for  no  end  of  mercy,  which  is  not 
i*eligion  but  self-will.  The  desire  to  have  the  world 
for  his  own  lay  in  Christ's  deepest  heart,  but  the 
enemy  of  Chiist  and  man,  who  thought  the  world  his 
already,  used  it  as  giving  occasion  to  suggest  a 
smoother  and  shorter  road  to  win  all  men  unto  Him 
than  the  ''  Via  dolorosa  "  of  the  cross.  So  the  sinless 
Chiist  was  tempted  at  the  beginning,  and  so  the 
sinless  Christ  vtras  tempted,  in  various  forms  of  these 
first  temptations,  throughout  his  life.  The  path 
which  He  had  to  tread  was  ever  before  Him,  the 
shadow  of  the  cross  was  flung  along  his  road  &om 
the  first.  The  pain  and  sorrow,  the  shame  and  spit- 
ting, the  contradiction  of  sinners  against  Himself,  the 
easier  path  which  needed  but  a  wish  to  become  his, 
the  shrinking  of  flesh — all  these  made  their  appeal 
to  Him,  and  every  step  of  the  path  which  He  trod 
for  us  was  trodden  by  the  power  of  a  fresh  consecra- 
tion of  Himself  to  his  tasl^  and  a  fresh  victory  over 
temptation. 

I^t  us  not  seek  to  analyse.  Let  us  be  content  to 
worship,  as  we  look.  Let  us  think  of  the  tempted 
Christ,  that  our  conceptions  of  his  sinlessness  may  be 
increased.  His  was  no  untried  and  cloistered  virtue, 
pure  because  never  brought  into  contact  with  sedu- 
cing evil,  but  a  militant  and  victorious  goodness, 
that  was  able  to  withstand  in  the  evil  day.  Let  us 
think  of  the  tempted  Christ,  that  our  thankful 
thoughts  of  what  He  bore  for  us  may  be  warmer 
and  more  adequate,  as  we  stand  afar  off  and  look  on 
at  the  mystery  of  his  battle  with  our  -enemies  and 
his.  Let  us  think  of  the  tempted  Christ  to  make  the 
lighter  burden  of  our  cross,  and  our  less  terrible 
conflict,  easier  to  bear  and  to  wage*  So  will  He 
*'  continue  with  iw  in  our  temptations,"  and  patience 
and  victory  flow  to  us  from  Him* 


II.  See  here  tJie  lonely  Chrutt 
There  is  no  aspect  of  our  Lord's  life  more  pathetic 
than  that  of  his  profound  loneliness.  I  suppose  the 
most  utterly  solitary  man  that  ever  lived  was  Jestts 
Christ.  If  we  think  of  the  facts  of  his  life,  we  fee© 
how  his  nearest  kindred  stood  aloof  from  Him,  how 
"  there  were  none  to  praise,  and  very  few  to  love ; " 
and  how,  even  in  the  small  company  of  his  friends, 
there  were  absolutely  none  who  either  understood 
Him  or  sympathised  with  Him.  We  hear  a  gi'eat 
deal  about  the  solitude  in  which  men  of  genius  live, 
and  how  all  great  souls  are  necessarily  lonely.  That 
is  true,  and  that  solitude  of  great  men  is  one  of  the 
compensations  which  run  through  all  life,  and  make 
the  lot  of  the  many  little,  more  enviable  than  that 
of  the  few  great.  '*  The  little  hills  rejoice  together 
on  every  side,"  but  far  above  their  smiling  com- 
panionships, l^e  Alpine  peak  lifts  itself  into  the 
cold  air,  and,  though  it  be  "visited  all  night  by 
troops  of  stars,"  is  lonely  amid  the  silence  and  the 
snow.  Talk  of  the  solitude  of  pure  character  amid 
evil,  like  Lot  in  Sodom,  or  of  the  loneliness  of  un- 
comprehended  aims  and  unshared  thoughts — who 
ever  experienced  that  as  keenly  as  Christ  did? 
That  perfect  purity  must  needs  have  been  hurt  by 
the  sin  of  men  as  none  else  have  ever  been.  That 
loving  heart  yearning  for  the  solace  of  an  answering 
heart  must  needs  have  felt  a  sharper  pang  of  unre- 
quited love  than  ever  pained  another.  That  spirit 
to  which  the  things  that  are  seen  were  shadows,  and 
the  Father  and  the  Father's  house  the  ever-present, 
only  realities,  must  have  felt  itself  parted  from  the 
men  whose  portion  was  in  this  life  by  a  gulf  broader 
than  ever  opened  between  any  other  two  souls  that 
shared  together  human  life. 

The  more  pure  and  lofty  a  nature,  the  more 
keen  its  sensitiveness,  the  more  exquisite  its  de- 
lights, and  the  sharper  its  pains.  The  more  loving 
and  unselfish  a  heart,  the  more  its  longing  for 
companionship;  and  the  more  its  aching  in  lone- 
liness. 

Very  significant  and  pathetic  are  many  points  in 
the  Gospel  story  bearing  on  this  matter.  The  very 
choice  of  the  twelve  had  for  its  first  purpose,  "  that 
they  should  be  with  Him,"  as  one  of  the  evangelists 
tells  us.  We  know  how  constantly  Ho  took  the 
three  who  were  nearest  to  Him  along  with  Him,  and 
that  surely  not  merely  that  they  might  be  "  eye- 
witnesses of  His  majesty  "  on  the  holy  mount,  or  of 
his  agony  in  Gtethsemane,  but  as  having  a  real  glad- 
ness and  strength  even  in  their  companionship,  amid 
the  mystery  of  glory  as  amid  the  power  of  darkness. 
We  read  of  his  being  alone  but  twice  in  all  the 
gospels,  and  both  times  for  prayer.  And  surely  the 
dullest  ear  can  hear  a  note  of  pain  in  that  prophetic 
word :  "  The  hour  cometh  that  ye  shall  be  scattered, 
every  man  to  his  own,  and  shall  leave  Me  alone ; " 
while  every  heart  must  feel  the  pitiful  pathos  of  the 
plea,  **  Tarry  ye  here,  and  watch  with  Me."  Even  in 
that  supreme  hour,  He  longs  for  human  companion- 
ship, however  uncomprehending,  and  stretches  out 
his  hands  in  the  great  darkness,  to  feel  the  touch  of 
a  hand  of  flesh  and  blood — and,  alas  for  poor  feeble 
love — ^He  gropes  for  it  in  vain.  Surely  that  horror 
of  utter  solitude  is  one  of  the  elements  of  his  passion, 
grave  and  sorrowful  enough  to  be  named  by  the  side 
of  the  other  bitternesses  poured  into  that  cup,  even  as 
it  was  pain  enough  to  form  a  substantive  feature  of 
the  great  prophetic  picture ;  '*  I  looked  for  some  to 
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take  pity,  but  there  was  none ;  and  for  comforters, 
but  I  found  none." 

So  here,  a  deep  pain  in  his  loneliness  is  implied 
in  these  words  of  our  text  whichput  the  disciples' 
participation  in  the  glories  of  His  throne  as  the 
issue  of  their  loyal  continuance  with  Him  in  the 
conflict  of  earth.  These,  and  these  only,  had  been 
by  his  side,  and  so  much  does  He  care  for  their 
companionship,  that  therefore  they  shall  share  his 
dominion. 

That  lonely  Christ  sympathises  with  all  solitary 
hearts.  Where  men  and  women  feel  themselves 
misunderstood  and  thrown  back  upon  themselves; 
if  ever  our  hearts*  burden  of  love  is  rejected  ;  if  our 
outward  lives  be  lonely,  and  earth  yields  nothing 
to  stay  our  longing  for  companionship ;  if  our  hearts 
have  been  filled  with  dear  ones  and  are  now  empty, 
or  but  filled  with  tears,  let  us  think  of  Him  and 
say,  "  Yet  I  am  not  alone."  He  lived  alone,  alone 
He  died,  that  no  heart  might  ever  be  solitary  any 
more.  "Could  ye  not  watch  with  Me?"  was  his 
gentle  rebuke  in  Oethsemane.  "  Lo,  I  am  with 
you  always,"  is  his  mighty  promise  from  the  throne. 
In  every  step  of  life  we  may  have  Him  for  a  com- 
panion, a  friend  closer  than  all  others,  nearer  us 
than  our  very  selves,  if  we  may  so  say — and  in  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  we  need  fear  no  evil, 
for  He  will  be  with  us. 

in.  See  here  the  grateful  Christ, 

I  almost  hesitate  to  use  the  word,  but  there  seems 
a  distinct  ring  of  thanks  in  the  expression,  and  in 
the  connection.  And  we  need  not  wonder  at  that, 
if  we  rightly  understand  it  There  is  nothing  in 
it  inconsistent  with  our  Lord's  character  and  rela- 
lations  to  his  disciples.  Do  you  remember  another 
instance  in  which  one  seems  to  hear  the  same  tone, 
namely,  in  the  marked  warmth  with  which  He 
acknowledges  the  beautiful  service  of  Mary  in 
breaking  the  fragrant  casket  of  nard  upon  his  head  ? 

All  true  love  is  glad  when  it  is  met,  glad  to  give, 
and  glad  to  receive.  Was  it  not  a  joy  to  Jesus  to 
be  waited  on  by  the  ministering  women?  Would 
He  not  thank  them  because  they  served  Him  for 
love  ?  I  trow,  yes.  And  if  anyone  stumbles  at  the 
word  "  grateful "  as  applied  to  Him,  we  do  not  care 
about  the  word  so  long  as  it  is  seen  that  his  heart 
was  gladdened  by  loving  friends,  and  that  He  re- 
cognised in  their  society  a  ministry  of  love. 

Notice,  too,  the  loving  estimate  of  what  these 
disciples  had  done.  Their  companionship  had  been 
imperfect  enough  at  the  best.  They  nad  given 
Him  but  blind  affection,  dashed  with  much  selfishness. 
In  an  hour  or  two  they  would  all  have  forsaken  Him 
and  fled.  He  knew  all  that  was  lacking  in  them, 
and  the  cowardly  abandonment  which  was  so  near. 
But  He  has  not  a  word  to  say  of  all  this.  He  does 
not  count  jealously  the  flaws  in  our  work,  or  reject 
it  because  it  is  incomplete.  So  here .  is  the  great 
truth  clearly  set  forth,  that  where  there  is  a  loving 
heart,  there  is  acceptable  service.  It  is  possible  that 
our  poor,  imperfect  deeds  shall  be  an  odour  of  a 
sweet  smell,  acceptable,  well-pleasing  to  Him. 
Which  of  us  that  is  a  father  is  not  glad  at  our 
children's  gifts,  even  though  they  be  purchased 
with  our  own  money,  and  be  of  little  use?  They 
mean  love,  so  they  are  precious.  And  Christ,  in 
like  manner,  gladly  accepts  what  we  bring,  even 
though  it  be  love  cooled  by  selfishness,  and  faith 


broken  by  doubt,  and  submission  crossed  by  self-will. 
The  living  heart  of  the  disciples'  acceptable  serrice 
was  their  love,  far  less  intelHgent  and  entire  than 
ours  may  be.  They  were  joined  to  their  Lord, 
though  with  but  partial  sympathy  and  knowledge, 
in  his  temptations.  It  is  possible  for  us  to  be 
joined  to  Jesus  Christ  more  closely  and  more  truly 
than  they  were  during  his  earthly  life.  Union 
with  Him  here  is  union  with  Him  hereafter.  If  we 
abide  in  Him  amid  the  shows  and  shadows  of  earth, 
He  will  continue  with  us  in  our  temptations,  and  so 
the  fellowship  begun  on  earth  will  be  perfected  in 
heaven :  **  If  so  be  that  we  suffer  with  Him,  that  we 
may  also  be  glorified  together." 


A  WEEK  AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS 
OF  JAMAICA. 

BY  A  MEDICM.  MISSIONARY. 

IT  is  early  morning,  but 
the  eastern  s^  is 
already  aglow  with 
the  brightness  of  the 
rising  sun,  dispersing 
the  thick  mist  that 
has  settled  in  the  val- 
ley during  the  night. 
The  negroes  are 
sallying  forth  one  hy 
one  with  hoe  and  cut- 
lass in  hand  for  their 
several  provision- 
grounds  to  commence 
the  toil  of  the  day. 
It  is  Monday.  With 
a  well-stocked  medi- 
cine-chest, and  a  case 
of  surgical  instrn- 
ments,  mounted  on  a 
sturdy  horse  well  ac- 
customed to  the  rough 
roads  that  lie  before 
us,  we  start  on  our 
bi-monthly  visit  tea 
**  bush  village  *'  some 
twenty  -  three  miles 
from  headquarters,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the 
Gospel,  distributing  Scriptures  and  tracts,  visiting, 
and  prescribing  for  the  sick. 

The  air  is  fresh  and  animating,  but  out  here  the 
sun  speedily  makes  itself  felt,  so  that  by  the  time 
we  reach  our  destination  we  are  glad  to  get  under 
shade  from  the  blinding  glare  and  the  burning  rays. 
We  cannot  help  pitying  the  book-keepers  on  the 
sugar  estates,  as  we  see  them  acting  as  drivers  to 
the  gangs  of  negroes  employed  in  the  cane  fields. 
They  were  called  drivers  in  the  days  of  slave  labour, 
and  each  gang  of  free  labourers  has  a  driver,  just  as 
"  British  workmen  "  in  the  field  or  on  the  road  need 
an  overseer  to  keep  them  at  their  work.  They  axe 
mostly  Englishmen,  and  many  of  them  but  striplings, 
ill  suited  to  the  trying  circumstances  under  which 
they  have  to  earn  a  livelihood.  To  young  men  in 
England  or  Scotland  who  may  purpose  coming  out 
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to  this  colony,  or  any  of  the  other  West  India 
islands,  as  a  book-keeper,  we  would  say,  Stop  and 
connt  the  cost ;  for  but  few  accept  the  inyitatiou 
who  are  not  disappointed  on  their  arriyal.  Why  ? 
jovL  ask.  Simply  because  the  office  is  misnamed. 
Half  an  hour  a  day  will  do  all  the  "  book-keeping  " 
that  is  required,  the  rest  of  the  time,  namely,  from 
six  A.M.  to  four  P.M.  has  to  be  spent  in  the  field,  in 
all  weathers,  and  in  many  instances  with  only  a 
comfortless  quarter  to  which  they  can  retire.  There 
is,  too,  little  chance  of  promotion,  unless  the  indi- 
vidual is  a  fiftvourite  with  the  attorney.  It  would 
be  better  for  natives  of  the  island  to  fill  the  post. 

However,  we  are  at  our  journey's  end,  for  there  is 
the  good  man  who  is  to  be  our  host  standing  at  his 
gate,  smiling  all  over  his  face,  and  showing  his 
beautiful  ^'  ivory,"  so  gratified  and  pleased  is  he  at 
our  safe  arrival.  Meanwhile,  the  horse  is  being 
unsaddled  and  rubbed  down  with  a  handful  of 
grass,  a  boy  is  despatched  up  a  tree  to  pull  some 
water  cocoanuts,  and  we  are  refreshed  with  a  drink 
of  the  deUcious  liquor  they  contain. 

By  this  time  the  news  of  our  arrival  has  spread 
through  the  village,  and  a  large  crowd  of  sable 
visitors  assemble  in  the  yard,  all  anxious  to  say 
"  how  d'yo "  to  doctor.  On  going  to  the  door,  the 
men  salute  us  with  a  profound  bow  and  wave  of 
the  hand,  and  the  women  with  a  low  courtesy,  all 
earnestly  inquiring  after  the  health  of  the  missus 
and  the  young  massa. 

The  remaining  part  of  daylight  is  spent  visiting 
from  hut  to  hut,  and  at  night,  a  band  of  young 
people  !come  together,  that  we  may  teach  them 
some  of  the  new  hymn  tunes  from  England.  '^hiB 
is  a  comparatively  easy  task,  as  they  seldom  require 
to  hear  a  tune  sung  more  than  once  or  twice  before 
they  catch  the  strain,  and  carry  it  away  with^  such 
gusto  as  only  negroes  show. 

Tuesday,  by  ten  o'clock  a.m.  a  large  number  of 
people  have  gathered  from  all  directions  for  the  open 
air  service,  and  are  now  waiting  patiently  under 
the  spreading  mango  trees  that  surround  the  house. 
An  hour  later,  we  take  our  stand  on  a  chair,  and, 
lifting  up  our  heart  to  God  for  a  blessing  on  ;his 
own  Word,  we  read  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  give 
out  a  hymn,  the  singing  led  by  a  class  of  the  previous 
evening.  Then  from  some  special  portion  of  the 
Book,  which  their  memories  would  be  likely  to 
retain,  we  seek  to  explain  to  these  dark  sons  and 
daughters  of  Africa,  the  way  of  salvation  through 
a  crucified  Bedeemer.  For  two  or  more  hours  they 
will  stand  or  squat  on  the  ground,  giving  undivided 
attention  to  every  word,  while  many  who  have 
already  experienced  "  the  saving  change "  will 
express  their  assent  and  approbation  by  sundry 
audible  "  Amens,"  "  Dat's  it,  massa,"  and  '*  Praise  de 
Lord,"  as  they  do  in  Methodist  meetings  in  country 
places  at  home. 

Although  during  the  time  it  has  been  our  happy 
lot  to  labour  for  God  among  them,  we  have  held 
hundreds  of  open  air  and  indoor  meetings,  yet 
never  have  we  known  a  negro  wilfully  to  interrupt 
a  service ;  but  repeatedly  have  we  been  under  the 
necessity  of  stopping  untU  drunken  Englishmen  were 
removed.  There  are  some  who  speak  of  the  Africans 
as  an  inferior  race,  but  in  moral  qualities  they  are 
not  inferior.  Oh  that  Englishmen  would  cease  to 
degrade  the  name  in  the  eyes  of  these  poor  despised 
negroes. 


After  the  service  is  over,  we  have  a  sort  of  con- 
versaziene,  when  by  personal  intercourse  with  in- 
dividuals, we  endeavour  to  press  home  upon  each 
the  necessity  of  at  once  closing  with  the  ofifers  of 
mercy  and  salvation. 

Just  before  sundown,  we  were  called  to  the  funeral 
of  a  young  man  who  had  fallen  from  a  mango  tree, 
a  few  days  previous,  the  injuries  sustained  proving 
fatal.  As  may  be  imagined  among  a  people  with  so 
limited  an  amount  of  knowledge,  a  great  deal  of 
superstition  is  exhibited  on  such  occasions.  Though 
doubtless  our  presence  checked  to  some  extent  the 
full  demonstration j  of  their  feelings,  yet  what  we 
witnessed  filled  us  with  pity  for  their  ignorance, 
and  led  us  inwardly  to  pray,  "  Lord,  send  forth  Thy 
Hght  and  Thy  truth." 

On  reaching  the  hut,  we  found  the  body  in  the 
uncovered  coffin,  laid  on  two  chairs  outside.  And 
while  the  carpenter  stood  with  the  lid  in  his  hand, 
ready  to  screw  it  down,  the  relations  were  saying 
"  good-bye  "  to  the  dead.  One  by  one  they  came  up, 
and  shook  hands  with  the  lifeless  body,  begging  it 
to  speak  a  word  to  '*  Massa  Jesus  "  for  them.  The 
mother  was  the  last  to  do  so.  Taking  the  cold  hand 
in  hers,  she  began,  **  Joseph,  mi  dea  boay,  you  gan  ? 
Well  I  Big  Massa  call  you.  Me  bin  try  to  be  kind 
mudder  to  you.  Me  ax  pardon  for  all  me  do  you,  an 
beg  you  fe  'peak  to  Massa  Jesus  fe  me— poo'  sinner — 
ax  Him  hab  marcy  'pen  me  soul."  Then  she  broke 
out  into  doleful  wails  and  sobs,  refusing  to  be 
comforted  in  her  sudden  bereavement. 

When  the  lid  was  screwed  down,  we  read  a 
portion  of  Scripture  and  reminded  them  that  the 
body  before  us  was  only  the  tabernacle  of  clay — 
that  the  soul  had  already  gone  to  its  eternal  destiny 

'  "As  the  man  dies,  bo  must  he  be, 

All  through  the  days  of  eternity/* 

When  we  had  prayed,  and  while  singing  the  hynm, 

"  Eternity !  time  soon  will  end. 
Its  fleeting  moments  pass  away," 

we  moved  in  procession  to  the  grave,  in  the  coffee 
walk,  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  dwelling. 
Here  the  remains  of  other  members  of  the  family 
were  already  laid.  Great  respect  as  a  rule  is  paid 
to  the  graves  of  departed  friends,  tombs  are  gener- 
ally built  over  them  of  stone,  which  are  whitewashed 
every  year,  a  custom  analogous  to  that  in  England 
of  decorating  the  graves  with  flowers. 

On  Wednesday,  we  were  invited  to  attend  a  very 
different  ceremony  from  that  of  the  previous  day.  A 
young  couple,  whose  banns  have  been  duly  pub- 
lished in  the  nearest  church  or  chapel,  have  been 
waiting  for  our  visit,  that  we  may  join  them  in 
the  bond  of  matrimony.  Accordingly  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  we  mount  the  saddled  horse  brought 
for  us,  and  start  accompanied  by  a  guide,  also  well 
mounted  and  smartly  rigged  out  for  the  wedding. 

In  due  course  we  pull  up  at  a  gateway,  over 
which  an  arch  is  formed  of  cocoa-nut  boughs  neatly 
plaited  and  hung  full  of  flowers  and  fruit.  After 
admiring  the  work,  and  complimenting  the  deco- 
rators, we  pass  through  and  dismount.  On  the 
right  side  of  the  yard  stands  the  wedding-booth, 
built  for  the  occasion,  the  house  being  inconveniently 
small  to  receive  the  many  guests.  On  the  left  a 
huge  fire  is  burning,  at  which  some  three  or  four 
I  whole  pigs  are  roasting,  and  over  which  a  large  pot 
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is  suspended  containing  a  "  hotch-potch  "  mixture 
of  all  sorts  of  tropical  vegetables,  yams,  cocoa,  plan- 
tains, chocho,  oohro,  pnmpkin,  peas  and  beans.  It 
looks  as  if  they  meant  to  have  a  hearty  marriage- 
dinner.  We  wonder  how  long  they  have  been 
'•  saving  np  for  this  feast  I " 

But  to  business.  We  enter  the  booth,  where  a 
large  company  has  already  assembled  of  the  friends 
and  acquaintances.  In  the  centre  stands  a  table, 
at  the  head  of  which  we  take  our  seat,  and  com- 
mence operations  by  filling  in  onr  papers,  requesting 
that  the  bride  and  bridegroom  make  their  appear- 
ance on  the  scene.  Now  they  are  coming,  with 
majestio  bearing  and  measured  steps.  But  what* 
ever  can  be  the  matter  with  the  beautiful  bride  ? 
She  looks  wonderfully  flurried,  and  inclined  to  fall 
headlong,  prevented  only  by  the  arm  she  leans  on. 
However,  with  a  struggle  she  reaches  the  bench 
placed  near  us  in  the  booth,  and  now  we  discover 
the  cause  of  the  ungainly  figure  she  cut  while  walk- 
ing. Well !  what,  was  the  cause  ?  asks  the  reader. 
Why,  being  unaccustomed  to  buy  or  wear  boots,  she 
had  under  estimated  the  size  of  her  feet,  and  bought 
a  pair  of  No.  lO's,  instead  of  12's.  Leaving  herself 
only  an  hour  or  so  to  put  them  on,  she  had  found  it 
all  too  short,  for  in  spite  of  spending  all  that  time 
tugging,  tearing,  pulling  and  pushing  in  vain 
endeavours  to  get  in  the  foot,  on  receiving  our  sum- 
mons she  had  only  sucoeeded  in  introducing  her 
toes,  leaving  the  hinder  part  to  hang  over  the  high 
hard  heels.  We  quite  sympathized  with  her,  but 
recommended  that  she  should  pull  them  ofi*  alto- 
gether, which  advice  she  acted  upon  at  once.  And 
having  looked  round  to  see  that  her  dress  hung 
properly,  and  feeling  if  the  orange  blossom  in  her 
hair  was  all  right,  she  was  ready. 

Turning  to  the  bridegroom,  who  had  been  standing 
meanwhile  very  patiently  at "  attention  "  with  "  eyes 
front,"  not  daring  to  turn  his  head,  either  to  the 
right  hand  or  the  left,  without  moving  his  whole 
body  lest  he  should  in  any  way  injure  his  fine  stand- 
up  collar,  we  asked  him  for  the  ring  and  desired 
him  to  take  off  his  gauntlet  gloves.  We  proceeded 
in  English  fashion  to  join  them  in  wedlock. 

After  they  had  put  their  marks  to  the  register 
schedules,  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  a  few  practical 
remarks  on  the  secret  of  a  happy  home,  and  prayer 
that  the  Lord  might  bless  the  young  couple,  brought 
the  (to  them')  trying  ordeal  to  a  close.  And  wishing 
them  every  nappiness,  we  bade  them  farewell. 

Thursday  and  Friday  are  the  two  days  appointed 
on  which  to  see  the  sick  and  dispense  medicines, 
and  a  busy  time  we  have  of  it. 

Whilst  it  is  yet  only  dawn  patients  are  mustering 
in  the  yard  from  all  quarters,  some  having  walked 
most  part  of  the  night,  when  it  is  coolest  for  travel- 
ling. 

The  most  common  diseases  we, have  met  are, 
fevers  and  ulcers,  now  and  then  a  consumptive 
patient,  and  plenty  of  scrofulous  cases.  One  patient 
is  a  little  over  thirty  years  of  age,  with  a  large 
ulcer  on  his  foot.  Describing  how  it  commenced, 
he  said  it  was  only  a  scratch,  when  one  of  his  cousins 
died,  and  he  adds  with  a  sad  look  and  shake,  "  But, 
massa,  me  forget  all  *bout  it  and  go  to  the  funeral,'' 
to  which  unlucky  step  he  attributes  the  cause  of  its 
having  turned  out  so  bad. 

Another  patient  is  a  3'oung  woman  who  declares 
that  she  has  fever  so  strong  sometimes  that  you 


could  roast  plantains  on  her  skin.  She  had  over- 
heard  us  giving  instructions  to  one  of  them  to  abstain 
from  salt  provisions  and  all  spirituous  liquors,  so 
when  she  had  received  her  medicine  she  inquires, 
"  Please,  doctor,  if  me's  to  'stain  from  salt  'tings  and 
spiritual  'tings  too  ?  " 

So  on,  the  whole  day  long,  they  oome  with  all 
their  strange  complaints  and  stories ;  but  I  must  not 
weary  the  reader  by  enumerating  other  cases.  By 
four  o'clock  on  Friday  evening  the  last  one  has  got 
his  mixture,  pills  and  plaster;  and  gathering  our 
traps  and  bidding  a  hearty  farewell  to  our  host  and 
his  family,  we  start  for  home,  glad  to  have  been 
of  service  to  these  simple  folk,  and  praying  that 
much  good  for  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body  may 
result  &om  onr  visit. 


^nhhVii^    ®l^0tt0^t8^ 


THE  BURNING  HEART. 

'•  Did  not  our  heart  bum  irithin  tu,  while  He  talked  with  us 
by  the  way,  and  while  He  opened  to  us  the  Soriptuns?"— 
Luke  xxiv.  32. 

«  Hy  heart  was  hot  within  me,  while  I  was  musing  the  fira 
Tramed." — Psat,  xxxix.  3. 

WE  know  well  what  it  is  to  muse  on  some 
favourite  scheme,  some  engrossing  subject,  or 
some  friend  dear  to  us  in  pcMt  or  in  present  times, 
till  warmed  by  kindling  thoughts,  our  affections  are 
awakened  into  life  and  strength,  and  while  we  are 
musing  "The  fire  bums."  Have  we  ever  known, 
or  do  we  seek  to  know,^what  it  is  to  be  thus  wanned 
towards  heavenly  things?  Have  we  so  set  our  affec- 
tions on  things  above  as  to  muse  on  them  and  love 
them  ?  Or  have  we,  like  the  favoured  men  of  £m- 
maus,  walked  with  Jesus,  and  listened  to  his  words, 
and  gazed  upon  the  prospects  revealed  while  Ho 
opened  up  to  us  the  Scriptures,  till  onr  hearts  burned 
within  us  ?  True,  He  is  no  longer  with  his  people 
in  bodily  presence,  but  the  blessed  Spirit  whom  He 
has  sent  is  ever  near,  and  ever  willing  to  come  to 
us,  as  He  has  done  to  thousands  of  Christ's  people, 
to  open  the  Scriptures  as  well  as  to  open  the  eyes 
of  the  reader.  How  many  can  witness  to  the  truth 
of  this !  How  many  have  confessed,  like  these  two 
disciples,  that  their  hearts  have  burned  I  But  these 
are  not  the  people  who,  after  reading,  shut  their 
Bibles  and  forget  every  word  that  they  have  read— 
words  which  they  dare  not  deny,  but  which  they 
never  receive!  Let  us  not  be  content  with  such 
reading  as  that.  Let  us  try  to  '^muse,"  and  ask 
God  to  help  us  to  do  so,  till  the  fire  irom  heaven 
kindles  these  cold  hearts  of  ours,  and  makes  them 
bum  within  us.  That  fire  is  not  an  idle,  ineffective 
fame ;  it  purifies  where  it  burns ;  it  consumes  all 
that  is  against  the  mind  of  Gk)d,  all  the  aelfishnesA, 
the  worldlinees,  the  secret  faults,  the  presumptnoiu 
sins,  that  destroy  the  soul,  and  mak^  it  unfit  to  be 
a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Let  us  pray  that 
God  may  thus  warm  our  heaii»,  and  thus  purity 
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r,  Pearl,  you  dainty-looking  little  pet,  I  did 
not  know  you  one  bit  I  I  am  so  glad  yon 
liave  taken  paioa  with  your  dress,  for  you 
remember  how  we  need  to  tease  you  because 
you  were  so  careless ;  but  I'll  ftn^ve  you  aU 
that,  for — ^why !  yon  are  the  picture  of  a  neat 
little  Quakeress.  My  mother  will  he  charmed 
with  you." 

Pearl  was  tired  with  her  long  railway 
journey ;  but  when  they  left  the  station,  and 
went  out  upon  a  fair  stretch  of  common,  dotted 
at  the  comer  of  a  cool-looking  green  lane,  and 
espied  Madge's  beautiful  basket-carriage  and  cream-coloured 
ponies,  a  tiny  groom  holding  their  heads,  it  was  Pearl's  turn  to 
exclaim  with  delight,  **  Oh,  Madge,  what  dear  little  things  1 
just  fit  fqr  you,"  and  going  up  to  the  little^  well-trained 
animals,  she  patted  and  petted  them  till  -they  whinnied  with 
pleasure. 

"  Now,  Pearlie,  when  you  have  done  with  those  pigmy  sprites 
we  will  get  on,''  and  helping  her  in,  Madge  took  the  reins  and 
her  dainty  parasol- whip,  and  turned  the  ponies'  heads  towards 
home. 

Then  for  the  first  time  Pearl  beheld  English  past«ml  scenery. 
The  day  had  been  very  warm,  and  the  evening  was  one  of  great 
heaoty,  which  Pearl  was  just  in  the  mood  to  enjoy,  Madge 
whipped  up  her  ponies,  for  she  wanted  to  take  her  friend  a 
longer  route,  to  show  her  some  of  the  beauties  round  her  home. 
They  went  through  the  meadows  to  the  uplands,  where  the 
flocks  were  feeding,  then  on  through  the  solemn  woods,  amid 
the  clustering  trees,  where  the  winds  were  whispering  the  story 
of  their  wanderings  to  the  leaves.  Slower  went  the  little 
animals,  obedient  to  their  mistress's  check,  as  the  sound  of 
falling  water  met  their  ears.  Tlien  the  friends  listened  to  the 
mystic  voices  of  the  coming  night,  which  fell  upon  them  before 
they  reached  home. 

*'  This  is  my  Pearlie,  dear  mamma,"  said  Madge  to  a  stately- 
looking  lady,  who  was  seated  in  the  depths  of  a  chair  all  ponff 
ftnd  damask.  She  directly  rose  to  welcome  a  young  lady  of 
whom  she  had  heard  so  much  from  her  daughter. 

""Let  me  welcome  you  to  Hillside  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Howard, 
kissing  Pearl's  pretty  winsome  face. 

^  My  daughter  was  quite  beside  herself  with  joy  when  she  so 
happily  met  you ;  and  now  we  have  you,  we  shall  not  be  in  a 
hnny  to  let  you  go  from  us,  that  is,  if  yon  will  favour  us  by 
remaining."  Pearl  was  graceful,  and  childlike  in  her  ways, 
and  now,  moved  by  the  affectionate  welcome  she  received,  she 
came  nearer  to  Mrs.  Howard,  saying,  •*  I  can  never  tell  yon,  dear 
madam,  how  pleased  I  am  to  be  here ;  I  never  thought  to  see 
dear  Madge  again ;"  and  kissing  her  Mend,  she  turned  her  face, 
blushing  with  emotion,  to  Mrs.  Howard,  saying, "  May  I  kiss  you  ?  " 
The  answer  was  a  warm,  motherly  embrace,  and  from  that 
time  Pearl  felt  that  she  was  at  home. 

One  morning  Madge  came  into  Pearl's  pretty  little  bed-room 
adjoinmgher  own,  exclaiming, ''  Only  think,  PearUe,  mamma  has 
jnst  received  an  invitation  for  us  all  to  a  garden-party,  and  we 
shall  meet  no  end  of  nice  people  there  at  Mrs.  Percival's." 
**  But,  I  snppoee  I  am  not  invited,"  said  Pearl. 
"  You  not  go !  "Why  of  course  you  are  to  go ;  do  you  think  I 
would  go  without  you?  The  invitation  is  for  Mrs.  Howard  and 
party.    I  am  so  gkd ;  let  me  see— there  will  bo  those  nice  girls 


and  their  brothers  the  MoDermotta,— Captain  Scherzyl  and  hii 
Norwegian  bride,  who  tells  snch  nice  stories  about  her  country* 
and  Mr.  Edward  Haroourt  and  htei  cousin  Grace,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  Tr^garons,  Sir  Pen,  Lady  Mary,  and  their  daughter. 
Report  says  she  is  a  great  beauty." 

*•  Did  you  say  3fr.  Haroourt,  Madge  dear  ?  "  asked  PearL 

"  I  did.  But  what  ails  you,  Peartie  ?  Ton  are  as  red  as  a  peony," 
said  Madge.  **Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  thai  you  know 
Edward  Haroourt  1" 

"Yes— and— no,  Madge  dear.  When  I  was  taken  to  the 
hospital  the  morning  after  the  fire,  I  was  so  disflgored  with  the 
smoke  and  soot,  that  were  everywhere,  I  remember  a  gentleman 
who  stood  by  whilst  the  dottors  were  dressing  my  arm  that  had 
been  scorched.  I  suppose  he  did  not  even  see  my  face,  fbr  a 
short  time  befbre  I  left  the  hospital  one  afternoon  after  he  had 
been  reading  to  the  sick,  he  saw  me^  and  seemed  quite  startled, 
asked  me  my  name,  and  said  he  was  sure  he  had  seen  me  hetore 
in  a  very  different  scene.  Unless  it  was  when  I  was  studying 
in  Paris,  or  at  the  British  Museum,  that  is  impossible." 

**  Quite  an  adventure,  Pearlie.  Well,  we  shall  see  if  he  reoog- 
nises  you  in  your  pretty  toUette." 

''What  toilette,  dear?  I  shall  only  wear  my  black  sUk  and 
white  flchu." 

<*  And  a  darling  you  look  in  it.  How  much  the  style  of  dress 
shows  the  character.  Now,  in  that  same  dress,  as  well  as  your 
others,  I  could  play  the  diviner ;  for  I  should  say  that  it  told  the 
knowledge  you  have  of  the  fitness  of  things,  because  in  it  you 
oould  show  at  any  time.  Next,  that  its  neatness  and  freedom 
from  pretension  tells  that  same  for  you.  But  I  think  I  shall  tnm 
author;  Pearlie,  and,  taking  you  for  my  model,  write  a  book  on 
the  'fitness  of  things  to  persons,  as  developing  character,'  or 
some  other  fine  title.  Bnt  mamma  has  had  a  white  muslin  gown 
made  for  you  like  mine,  Pearlie ;  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  My 
tittle  mother  has  outdone  herself  this  time." 

"I  can  never  return  so  much  kindness,) Madge.  Yonr  dear 
mamma  often  puts  me  in  mind  of  our  beloved  friend  and  teacher, 
Madame  Martinez;  but  I  mnst  think  of  some  way  to  show  her 
how  much  I  value  her  goodness." 

Meanwhile  the  day  for  Mrs.  Percival's  garden-party  drew  near. 
The  meeting  was  fixed  for  three  o'clock,  and  after  an  early 
luncheon,  Madge  and  Pearl  went  to  their  respective  rooms  to 
dress. 

Pearl  scaroely  looks  her  eighteen  years,  in  the  delicate  white 
Mrs.  Howard  had  had  prepared  for  her,  trimmed  with  fine  laoe 
and  a  small  quantity  of  very  pale  pink  ribbon  at  the  throat  and 
wrists;  whilst  the  slender  gold  chain  and  locket,  Madge's  gift, 
completed  her  pretty  girlish  costnme.  Madge's  gown  was  of 
the  same  make  and  delicate  nature. 

**  Well,  giris,"  said  Mrs.  Howard,  "  I  hope  you  are  pleased  with 
your  dresses.  Let  me  look  at  you  bcih.  Just  as  I  wished,  perfectly 
plain,  but  pretty  and  good.  But  here  is  the  carriage,  and 
Olarin  has  brought  your  parasols."  So  saying,  the  three  ladies 
entered  the  open  landau  which  awaited  them  and  drove  off. 

*'  What  is  it,  Pearlie  ?  "  said  Madge  to  her  friends  as  they  went 
on,  for  she  seemed  in  some  unaccountable  way  to  have  lost  the 
gentle  self-possession  which  made  her  so  winning  and  full  or' 
girlish  dignity,  and  become  nervous  and  unquiet 

Mrs.  Howard  tried,  by  a  kind  pressure  of  Pearl's  hand,  to 
ealm  her,  for  now  the  carriage  drew  up  at  a  charming  country 
villa,  its  deep  fiower-oovered  porch,  and  many  open  casements, 
Gothic  windows,  overhung  vrith  roses,  jessamine,  honeysuckle, 
and  clematis  in  such  tangled  profusion,  which  constituted  its 
beauty,  called  forth  an  exclamation  of  delight  from  all. 

Introductions  were  not  formally  made,  except  when  a  party 
was  formed  for  lawn-tennis  or  croquet.  Poanl  and  Madgo 
were  parted  the  first  hour,  Madge  being  paired,  as  Pearl  saw 
soon  after,  with  Captain  Scherisyl,  their  opponents  being 
Edward  Harcourt  and  Miss  PeroivaL  Other  parties  were 
formed  about  the  grounds,  v^hich  piesented  a  most  animated 
scene.    A  large  tent  was  at  the  end  of  the  terrace,  whero  the 
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serTanis  dispensed  tea ;  two  oilier  smaller  tents,  for  ices  and 
other  dainty  refreshments,  and  a  hand  of  wind  and  stringed 
instruments,  was  stationed  among  the  trees  at  the  entrance  to 
the  wooded  dell. 

Pearl  was  resting  after  her  game,  when  Madge  came  np  with 
Edward  Harcourt,  saying, 

*'Pearlie,  dear,  let  me  make  yon  Imown  formally  to  Mr. 
Harcourt,  although  he  tells  me  he  saw  you  in  the  hospital." 

Pearl  acknowledged  the  introduction  with  less  than  her  usual 
quiet  grace,  and  Madge  going  off  for  a  fresh  game,  Edward 
Harcourt  offered  his  arm  to  show  her  the  grounds.  As  thoy 
neared  the  end  of  the  plantation  the  hand  was  playing  one  of 
its  most  charming  morceaux.  The  getting  sun  glinted  through 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  the  birds  sang  their  farewells  to  the 
day  in  dulcet  tones  which  spoke  of  hope  for  the  joyful  awaken- 
ing of  the  morrow.  It  was  evening,  with  all  the  quiet  charm 
which  follows  a  bright  warm  day ;  and  as  the  soft  breeze  bore 
the  sweet  sound  of  the  band — ^now  near,  now  for — ^its  entrancing 
music  died  out  in  soft  echoes,  and  went,  like  a  wandering  voice, 
to  eheer  other  hearts  among  the  far-off  distant  hills. 

Pearl  was  as  much  of  a  child  as  when  learning  lessons  at  the 
Maisonnette  Anglaise,  in  all  matters  of  worldly  wisdom.  Edward 
had  been  struck  with  the  rciined  thoughtfulness  of  the  delicate, 
womanly  face.  Hers  was  not  the  mere  beauty  of  feature,  but 
the  reflection  of  the  unstained  soul  within.  Truth  was  the 
tUi^man  in  its  fullest  sense  which  gave  the  fair  young  fisce  its 
great  charm;  for,  true  to  herself,  she  was  naturally  true  to 
others.  Tliat  Edward  Harcourt  was  much  interested  in  her 
there  could  be  no  doubt ;  her  refined,  gentle  manners  had  touched 
him  as  no  other  girl's  had ;  and  Pearlie,  dear,  innocent  Pearl,  did 
not  know  why  the  tones  of  the  kindly  voice  gave  her  so  much 
happiness,  but  it  did. 

*^  I  am  so  glad  that  you  have  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  fire.  God  was  very  merciful  to  you,  mademoiselle,  or  the 
effects  might  have  been  much  worse." 

**  It  is,  indeed,  true  what  you  say.  I  have  had  an  answer  to 
the  prayer  you  prayed  that  day  in  the  hospital  that  God  would 
comfort  and  help  the  weak-hoarted ;  and  in  having  found  my 
darling  Madgo,  I  seem  to  have  become  as  happy  as  when  I  was 
at  school." 

*'  It  is  very  strange,  but  as  you  speak  it  seems  that  you  are 
some  one  with  whom  I  have  talked  before.  Perhaps  our  spirits 
are  in  unison.  And  so  I  seem  to  know  yon— «h,  mademoiselle  ?  " 

Pearl  was  angry  with  herself  for  the  blush  which  rose  to  her 
cheek ;  and,  glad  of  an  excuse  to  change  the  subject,  she  re- 
marked upon  the  good  taste  of  the  arrangements,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  music  the  band  was  playing ;  and  seeing  Madge  approach 
her,  felt,  she  knew  not  why,  that  she  was  relieved. 

'*  Pearl,  the  Tregaron  carriage  has  just  turned  the  hill  path, 
and  all  arc  in  expectancy  to  see  the  Cornish  beauty,  Miss  Elsie 
Tregaron.  Ah,  there  they  are,  just  coming  this  way;  let  us 
sit  down,  like  we  were  told  to  do  at  school^  and  hear,  see,  and 
say  nothing." 

**  Except  to  mc,"  said  Edward  Harcourt  *<  Can't  you  make 
room  for  me  ?  "  at  the  same  time  preparing  to  sit  down  between 
Madge  and  Pearl. 

*<  What  are  they  doing  yonder?"  said  Madge,  as  many  of  the 
guests  were  grouped  together. 

As  the  girls  were  resting  and  listening  to  the  band,  the  parties 
were  again  beginning  to  form  for  fresh  amusements,  and  Mrs. 
Perdval,  the  giver  of  the  party,  like  a  good  hostess,  came  with 
the  new  arrivals  towards  the  place  where,  under  the  shade  of  the 
flowering  limes,  several  young  people  were  now  conversing  with 
Madge  and  Pearl.  Mrs.  Howard  had  also  joined  her  daughter. 
The  group  of  people  advanced  slowly,  conversing  and  making 
intvoductions  by  the  way.  Among  them,  conspicuous  from  the 
rest,  walked  a  fttir,  fragile  lady  about  thirty-eight  years  of  age, 
whose  gracious  smile  as  she  couvorsed  witii  her  hostess  waa  all 
too  sad.  A  far-off  look  in  the  deep  violet  eyes  seemed  to  call 
for  sympathy  and  loving  care.  She  was  the  Lady-  Mary 
Tregaron. 


**  Permit  me  to  make  known  to  you  my  friend  Mrs.  Howud. 
Lady  Tregaron,  her  daughter,  and  her  friend  Mademoiselle 
Martinez." 

A  silence  ensued  after  the  introduction,  and  Lady  Maiy  Pearl 
and  Elsie  stood  for  a  second  or  two  aa  though  turned  to  statues. 
Then  a  shriek  of  joy  rang  through  the  ambient  air,  a  ciy  of  joy 
unspeakable.  **MychikiI*'  and  Lady  Mary  fell  oeuselesB  at 
Pearrs  feet  I 

Elsie  looked  at  Pearl  with  a  half-frightened  look,  seeing  her 
very  self  in  Pearl,  for  by  a  happy  chance  Elsie's  wliite  musUn 
gown  and  pretty  sun  hat  with  tufts  of  apple  blossoms  weio  the 
same  as  Pearl's,  but  Pearlie,  our  loving,  impulsive  Pearl,  woond 
her  arms  about  her  twin  sister  crying,  **  Oh  my  sister,  you  cannot 
have  wanted  me  as  I  have  wanted  you,  because  you  have  bad 
our  mother."  Peari  knelt  down  by  the  divan  on  which  they 
had  laid  Lady  Mary.  *'  Mother !  dear  darling  mother  I  Open  your 
eyes  and  speak  to  me,  for  now  I  know  whom  I  have  wanted  all 
my  sad,  lonely  life— ah,  my  own  dear,"  as  Lady  Maiy  began  to 
revive.    At  that  moment  Sir  Pen  came  up. 

^  Why,  Elsie,  what  is  the  matter  with  mamma  ?  " 

Pearl  looked  up :  it  is  not  Elsie  I  «<0h,  what  shall  I  do?" 
cried  PearL 

Elsie  now  approached,  hearing  her  father^s  voice ;  she  had  been 
to  seek  Jack  Penruddock  to  assist  Edward  Haroourt  to  cany  her 
mamma  inside  the  house.  **  Two  Elsies  1  Ah,  what  ?  no—is  it  so  ? 
Canitbe!  Is  it?  My  God  I  thank  Thee;  it  is  my  child,  lost  eo 
long  ago! "  and  taking  Pearl  in  his  arms  he  kissed  the  sweet 
upturned  face  with  a  father^s  fondest  warmth,  and  the  newly- 
found  daughter  felt  her  father's  tears  of  gratef^  feeling  on  her 
cheeks. 

At  length  Lady  Mary  ^Tregaron  began  to  revive,  and  as  her 
mind  regained  its  power,  there  came  a  light  of  love  and  joy  that 
shone  around  her,  that  dispelled  the  sadness  of  years— years  of 
such  deep  sadness  as  only  mothers  weeping  for  the  one  lamb  of 
the  fold— the  Benjanun  that  is  not— can  tell  t 

But  to  see  that  long  lost  babe,  whose  fate  was  a  mystery,  so 
long  restored  to  her  in  her  budding  winning  womanhood,  to  see 
her  in  her  father's  arms  I  Oh,  day  of  days,  that  brought  such 
peace;  nothing  but  a  prayer,  in  which  the  mother's  tears  were  as 
holy  words  of  thanksgiving,  eould  satisfy  that  mother's  heart! 

The  week  after,  Pearl  accompanied  her  parents  and  sister  to 
Tregaron  Castle,  Madge  going  with  them. 
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could  not  be  said  of  Sister  Dora  that 
**  nothing  in  her  life  became  her  like  the 
leaving  it,"  but  on  no  occasion  was  the 
measure  of  her  influence  so  manifest  as 
after  her  death.  In  the  annals  of  the 
Black  Country  there  is  no  name  more 
beloved  than  hers,  which  has  but  recently 
been  inscribed  upon  them.  The  day  of  her  funeral 
witnessed  an  outburst  of  aflfection  rarely  surpassed. 
In  the  town  of  Walsall,  where  she  had  laboured, 
there  was  scarcely  a  house  of  which  the  blinds 
or  the  shutters  were  not  closed,  along  the  whole 
way  to  the  cemetery.  The  procession  that  bore 
her  to  her  grave  included  clergy  and  ministers  of  all 
denominationB  from  the  surrounding  districts,  the 
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choirs  of  all  the  churches,  physicians  and  surgeons, 
mayor  and  corporation,  and  other  representative 
bodies.  More  imposing  was  the  demonstration  of 
the  dense  crowds  that  gathered  in  the  drizzling  rain, 
and  tramped  through  the  half-melted  snow,  surging 
round  the  grave,  and  standing  bareheaded  as  the  last 
solemn  words  were  said.  Hundreds  of  the  poor, 
"the  maimed,  the  halt  and  tbe  blind,"  were  there, 
and  ragged  women,  as  well  as  half-starved  children, 
with  the  marks  of  grief  and  distress.  On  the  un- 
covered coffin  was  the  inscription:  "Sister  Dora, 
entered  into  rest,  24th  of  December,  1878."  The 
stranger  might  well  ask  who  she  was  that  had  thus 
won  tbe  hearts  of  the  people. 

This  remarkablQ  woman  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire, 
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born  in  1832,  in  the  little  village  of  Hanxwell,  near 
Richmond,  and  nurtured  among  the  moors.  Her 
father,  the  Rev.  Hark  James  Pattison,  bearing  a 
name  to  which  a  distinguished  son  has  added  honour, 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  rector  in  this  sequestered  spot, 
with  a  steady  devotion  which  seems  to  have 
inspired  the  members  of  his  family.  His  training 
was  strict  but  generous.  Dorothy  Wyndlow — for 
such  was  the  full  name  of  Sister  Dora — was  the 
youngest  but  one  of  twelve  children,  delicate  from 
ner  birth,  often  ailing,  and  on  that  account  not 
allowed  to  **do  lessons,"  like  the  others.  The 
irregular  education  she  received  was  perhaps  best 
adapted  to  her  peculiar  powers  ;  she  learnt 
without  being  taught,  she  observed  and  listened, 
and  she  had  the  advantage  of  wise  and  vigorous 
companionship.  Her  natural  energy  overcame  the 
weakness  of  early  years.  Full  of  fun,  and  delighting 
in  games,  she  was  a  bright  and  bonnie  maiden;  her 
merry  laugh  was  music  to  her  friends,  and  her  clear 
full  voice  sounded  sweetly  as  she  went  singing  about 
the  house.  As  her  health  improved,  she  became  a 
good  horsewoman,  and  liked  few  things  better  than 
a  dashing  ride  after  the  hounds.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  she  was  a  [tall  and  vigorous  woman,  dis- 
tinguished by  personal  beauty,  and  popular  with  all 
classes  in  her  own  village  and  neighbourhood. 

Strongest  of  all  Dora's  natural  inclinations,  even 
at  this  time,  was  the  love  of  giving  and  of  helping 
others.  She  had  shared  with  her  sisters  in  the  cares 
of  the  parish;  they  had  carried  round  the  little 
cans  of  soup  and  food ;  and  the  generous,  hospitable 
spirit  which  ruled  in  their  home  shaped  their  own 
actions  also.  "The  girls,"  we  are  told,  "were 
always  planning  how  to  save  their  money  to  ^ive  it 
away,  and  they  made  a  rule  of  carefully  mending 
and  remaking  their  old  clothes,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  have  to  buy  new  ones — their  mother 
rightly  requiring  that  they  should  be  neatly  and 
properly  dressed ;  giving  away  their  dinners,  and 
dining  on  bread  and  cheese  themselves  seems  to 
have  been  an  ordinary  oocun*ence.  It  could  not,  of 
course,  have  been  necessary  [it  might  not  always 
have  been  wise],  but  they  chose  to  do  it,  because  it 
was  no  pleasure  to  them  to  give  away  to  others 
what  cost  them  nothing."  Dora  was  as  active  as 
the  rest  of  the  family  in  all  good  works  of  charity, 
and,  though  showing  no  special  interest  in  the  sick, 
seems  from  the  first  to  have  charmed  the  villagers 
by  her  ways.  A  schoolboy  who  was  much  attached 
to  her  fell  ill  of  rheumatic  fever,  while  she  was 
travelling  abroad.  His  one  longing  was  to  see  "  Miss 
Dora "  again,  and  as  he  grew  worse  and  worse,  he 
constantly  prayed  that  he  might  live  until  she  re- 
turned. On  the  day  on  which  she  was  expected  he 
sat  up  on  his  pillows  intently  listening,  and  at  last, 
long  before  any  one  else  could  hear  the  sound  of 
wheels,  he  exclaimed,  '*  There  she  is !  There's  Miss 
Dora  I  "  and  sank  back.  She  went  to  him  and  stayed 
with  him,  nursing  him  till  he  died.  This  appears 
to  have  been  her  first  experience  of  such  work. 

Home  life  did  not  long  satisfy  Dora ;  she  craved 
scope  for  her  powers,  and  yearned  with  restless  energy 
ft)r  some  larger  or  more  difficult  sphere  of  duty.  The 
tasks  nearest  to  her  hand  were  faithfully  fulfilled ; 
she  tended  her  invalid  mother  with  unwearying 
affection ;  her  father  still  called  her  his  "  sunshine ; ' 
but  the  longing  grew  with  every  passing  year.  Miss 
Nightingale's  work  in  the  Crimea  aroused  her  enttiu- 


siasm,  and  she  implored  permission  to  join  the  band 
of  women  who  went  out  to  her  aid  as  nurses.    H«r 
&ther  refused  his  oonsent,  on  the  ground  that,  un- 
trained and  undisciplined  as  she  was,  she  would  be 
better  employed  at  home.    She  acquiesced,  but  it 
was  a  disappointment.   At  a  later  period'she  became 
acquainted  with  a  sisterhood,  calling  themselves 
the  Good  Samaritans,  whose  headquarters  were  at 
Coatham,  near  Redcar,  v^rhere  they  also  kept  a  Con- 
valescent Home.     Again  she  urged  her  plea.    She 
besought  her  father  to  allow  her  to  join  them,  bnt 
he  did  not  approve  of  her  leaving  his  roof  for  siicli  a 
purpose;    and  while  he  recognised   that  she  had 
reached  the  years  of  responsible  freedom,  did  all  in 
his  power  to  prevent  it.     "  I  was  very  wilful,  I  did 
very  wrong ;  let  no  one  take  me  for  an  example," 
were  her  own  words  on  her  deathbed,  when  she  was 
speaking  of  her  conduct  on  this  occasion.    This  wil- 
fulness was  a  part  of  her*  character  which  cost  her 
many  a  struggle.    In  childhood  she  had  often  shown 
a  quiet  determination  to  have  her  own  way.    One 
quaint  instance  is  related.    She  and  her  next  sister 
had  what  they  were  pleased  to  consider  ugly  velvet 
bonnets  for  Sunday  wear.     How  to  be  rid  of  them 
was  the  question.     One  rainy  day,  when  the  mother 
was  absent,  Dora  ran  to  her  sister  and  said,  "Be 
quick ;  now's  our  chance  for  spoiling  our  bonnets." 
They  put  them  on,  opened  the  library  window,  and 
stuck  their  heads  out,  till  the  rain  had  done  its 
worst ;  then  stowed  the  bonnets  away,  soaking  wet 
and  irreparably  damaged.    Sunday  morning  came; 
where  were  the  bonnets  ?  "  Quite  ^oilt,"  was  Dora's 
explanation ;  "  we  can  never  wear  them  any  more." 
They  were  condemned,  however,  to  wear  them;  and 
not  on  that  Sunday  alone,  but  for  many  Sundays 
afterwards.      In  later  life,  and  in  concerns  more 
serious,  she  still  preferred  her  own  way,  nor  did  she 
then  wholly  escape  the  chastisements  which  Pro- 
vidence prepares  for  such  a  course. 

Debarred  from  the  nursing  sisterhood,  she  left  her 
home  to  become  village  schoolmistress  in  the  parish 
of  Little  Woolston,  near  Bletchley.  The  clergyman 
had  advertised  for  a  ladif^  and  she  responded  withont 
explaining  her  antecedents.  She  was  now  twenty- 
nine  years  of  age.  Her  father  told  her  that  he 
should  merely  give  hor  the  allowance  she  had  always 
had,  and  this,  added  to  the  schoolmistress's  small 
salary,  was  all  which  she  had  to  live  upon.  Tiio 
little  cottage  which  she  made  her  home  was  in 
strange  contrast  to  the  comforts  she  forsook.  Shj 
lived  alone,  keeping  no  servant,  and  oniy  employing 
an  old  woman  now  and  then  to  do  the  hardest 
scrubbing;  but  the  villagers  soon  knew  that  they 
had  **  a  real  princess  "  among  them.  Gifts  like  hers 
could  not  be  concealed.  The  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  astonished,  we  are  told,  to  find  Miss 
Pattison  blacking  her  grate  when  they  came  to  see 
her,  but  it  never  seems  for  a  moment  to  have  entered 
the  heads  of  the  poorest  that  she  was  not  every  inch 
a  lady.  She  proved  an  excellent  schoolmistress; 
nursed  the  children  when  they  were  sick,  and 
visited  their  parents ;  winning  respect  and  admira- 
tion  from  all  who  knew  her.  For  three  years  she 
pursued  this  quiet  round.  The  thoughts  that  visitcil 
her  solitary  home  can  never  be  known,  but  they 
did  not  bring  her  entire  satisfaction.  She  still 
longed  restlessly  for  larger  opportunities.  At  last 
her  health  broke  down,  a  neglected  cold  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  severe  attack  of  pleurisy,  and  when  fit 
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to  be  moved,  she  was  sent  to  Bedcar  to  recover.  The 
associatioBS  of  that  place  were  more  than  she  could 
resist;  and  finally  she  entered  the  Sisterhood  of  the 
Good  Samaritans. 

Bke  was  now  "  Sister  Dora  ** ;  but  her  nature  was 
too  large  to  work  within  narrow  bounds.  It  was 
her  lot  to  have  early  experience  both  of  the 
mistakes  and  risks  to  which  such  institutions  are 
exposed.  *'She  made  beds,  cleaned  and  scoured 
floors  and  grates,  swept  and  dusted,  and  finally 
became  a  cook  in  the  kitchen  at  Goatham.  At  first,^' 
sajs  her  biographer,  ''she  literally  sat  down  and 
cried  when  the  beds  that  she  had  just  put  in  order 
were  all  pulled  to  pieces  again  by  some  superior 
authority,  who  did  not  approve  of  the  method  in 
which  they  were  made.**  This  discipline  she  accepted 
as  "good  for  her";  but  it  was  otherwise  when,  a 
few  months  later,  she  was  ordered  off  to  attend  a 
private  patient,  and  not  allowed  to  go  home  when 
her  father,  who  was  dangerously  ill,  desired  to  see 
her.  It  is  possible  that  the  Sisters  were  afraid 
of  the  fathers  influence,  which  had  already  been 
exercised  against  them;  but  the  higher  and  truer 
instincts  of  Sister  Dora  rebelled,  and  when  the 
tidings  oame  of  her  father's  death,  she  refused  to 
accept  the  tardy  permission  to  attend  his  funeral, 
and  returned  to  ner  post  almost  broken-hearted. 
In  her  subsequent  relations,  it  is  noticeable  how  her 
native  character  asserts  itself  in  practical  indepen- 
dence. She  became  gradually  absorbed  in  her 
work,  and  her  success  was  really  her  **  vocation." 
Her  religious -life  in  its  varying  pulse  was  quickened 
by  broad  human  sympathies ;  imperfect,  and  often 
hindered  by  external  influences,  yet  a  genuine 
growth,  under  the  penetrating  teaching  of  divine 
grace.  She  laboured  in  the  love  which  is  uncon- 
Bcions  of , formal  bonds,  and  those  who  called  her 
"Sister**  knew  her  chiefly  in  the  true  affection 
and  tender  helpfulness  which  the  name  implies,  and 
thought  but  little  of  the  oflicial  designation.  It 
would  be  an  ill  day  which  brought  our  hospitals 
under  tte  direction  of  any  narrower  spirit. 

After  some  desultory  experience,  Sister  Dora  was 
sent,  in  the  early  part  of  1865,  to  help  in  nursing 
at  a  cottage  hospital  established  for  accidents  in 
Walsall,  of  which  the  Good  Samaritan  Sisterhood 
had  taken  charge.  She  had  scarcely  begun  her 
^rork  when  fhe  caught  small-pox  from  the  out- 
patients. On  her  recovery,  she  had  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  a  fanatical  opposition  awakened  in  the 
town.  One  evening  she  was  on  her  way  to  visit 
a  patient,  when  a  boy  threw  a  stone  which  cut  open 
her  forehead.  "Not  long  afterwards,  this  same 
Toung  fellow  was  brought  into  the  hospital,  having 
met  with  a  severe  injury  in  a  coal-pit.  Sister  Dore^ 
who  never  forgot  a  face,  recognised  him  at  once, 
saying  to  herself,  •  That's  my  man.'  He  was  some 
time  under  her  care,  and  she  bestowed  upon  him 
probably  more  than  usual  attention.  One  night, 
when  he  was  recovering,  she  found  him  quietly 
crjang.  *  I  wouldn't  ask  him  what  was  the  matter,' 
Sister  Dora  said,  when  relating  this  story,  *  because 
I  knew  well  enough,  and  I  wanted  him  to  confess.' 
At  length  it  came  ont,  with  many  sobs,  *  Sister,  I 
threw  that  stone  at  you.'  '  Oh,'  she  replied ;  '  did 
you  think  I  did  not  know  that  ?  Why,  1  knew  you 
the  very  first  minute  you  came  in  at  the  door.' 
•\Vhat!*  returned  he;  'you  knew  me,  and  have 
been  nursing  me  like  this?'"     In  this  spirit  she 


pursued  her  daily  task.  Meanwhile,  she  seized  every 
opportunity  of  increasing  her  knowledge,  and  adding 
to  her  skill  in  the  arts  of  healing.  She  we^it  her  way 
quietly,  and  it  was  not  until  she  was  again  prostrated 
by  illness — this  time  by  neglecting  to  change  her 
wet  clothes — that  the  real  value  of  her  services  was 
discovered.  In  course  of  time  the  hospital  was 
removed  to  a  healthier  situation,  and  enlarged  in 
a  manner  correspondent  to  its  needs.  Sister  Dora 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  new  building,  and  its 
internal  organisation  was  entrusted  to  her.  Here 
she  found  her  true  sphere.  As  matter  of  fact,  she 
was  independent,  her  strong  will  rarely  brooking 
interference.  A  few  years  later,  the  Good  Samaritan 
Sisterhood  surrendered  all  official  relationship  with 
the  work,  and  Sister  Dora  finally  severed  her  own 
connection  with  them,  remaining  under  the  town 
committee.  The  kind  of  rule  she  exercised  could 
only  be  justified  by  its  results.  Amidst  admirable 
qualities,  there  was  sometimes  a  measure  of  self- 
assertion,  a  jealousy  of  subordinate  aid,  a  brusque- 
ness  of  direction,  unworthy  of  her  higher  aims. 
These  defects  in  one  less  capable  might  have  wrought 
disastrously. 

The  Black  Country  is  not  an  attractive  region, 
with  its  flaming  furnaces,  and  its  pall  of  smoke, 
with  its  industries  that  make  perpetual  war  on  the 
fSair  face  of  nature,  and  its  grimy  population  ignorant 
of  the  new  evangel  of  ''sweetness  and  light." 
There  is  no  district,  however,  to  which  old  England 
owes  more ;  the  throb  of  our  national  life  may  as 
surely  be  felt  in  its  midst  as  the  pulse  of  its  engines 
caught  on  the  air ;  and  Walsall  is  no  unworthy 
representative  of  the  mingled  elements  which  give 
character  to  it.  Sister  Dora's  mission  brought  her 
face  to  faoe  with  the  darker  aspects ;  she  had  to  do 
with  suffering  and  death,  and  she  saw  no  little  of 
sin,  the  fruit  too  often  of  debasing  conditions  and 
of  selfish  neglect.  In  all  circumstances  she  bore 
herself  with  unfailing  cheerfulness  as  one  of  strong 
oommunicative  sympathy,  whose  joy  as  well  as  privi- 
lege it  was  to  help.  Her  look  was  a  cordial,  and  her 
busy  energy  was  sustained  by  a  continual  flow  of 
spirits,  and  by  great  physical  strength.  '*  Make  you 
laugh  I "  said  a  big  Irishman, "  she'd  make  you  laugh 
when  you  were  dying."  Yet  there  was  no  frivolity 
in  her  words.  She  took  an  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerned her  patients,  and  in  many  things  outside  her 
daily  duties,  and  so  brought  a  mind  ever  fresh  to 
her  work.  Her  very  presence  gave  her  aid.  She 
was  prodigal  of  her  powers,  however,  wiih  the  same 
wilfulness  that  betrayed  her  in  other  relations ;  she 
thought  nothing  of  fatigue,  she  dared  any  risk,  she 
neglected  even  the  commonest  precautions.  "I 
always  find,"  she  said,  **  I  can  sit  up  seven  nights 
nursing  if  I  go  to  bed  the  eighth."  In  these  things 
her  example  might  be  fatal  to  weaker  natures. 

Sister  Dora  had  not  been  long  in  Walsall  when 
the  town  was  invaded  by  smaS-pox.  She  threw 
herself  at  once  into  the  midst  of  the  danger,  giving 
all  her  spare  hours  to  sufferers  in  their  own  homes, 
and  sitting  up  at  night  with  the  worst  cases.  An 
instance  is  related,  Dantesque  in  its  horror,  but  too 
characteristic  to  be  omitted  here.  One  night  she  was 
sent  for  by  a  poor  man  much  attached  to  her,  who  was 
dying  from  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  the  disease, 
deserted  by  his  friends  and  neighbours.  While  the 
last  bit  of  candle  in  the  house  was  flickering  in  the 
socket,  Sister  Dora  stayed  with  the  dying  man,  who 
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presentlj  raised  himself  with  a  last  effort,  and  said, 
'*  Sister  Dora,  kiss  me  before  I  die,''  when  **  she  took 
him,  all  covered^  he  was  with  the  loathsome 
disease,  into  her  arms,  and  kissed  him,  the  candle 
going  ont,  and,  almost  as  she  did  so,  leaving  them 
in  total  darkness."  Some  years  later,  when  the  town 
was  ^suffering  from  a  second  attack,  an  Epidemic 
Hospitfld  was  opened.  The  people  were  nnwiUing 
to  leave  their  homes,  and  go  into  it;  but  when 
Sister  Dora  came  forward  as  nnrse — ^the  magic  of 
her  name  being  now  established — the  place  was 
soon  fulL  The  scenes  then  witnessed  were  painful 
in  the  extreme ;  but  Sister  Dora  faced  the  loathsome 
terror  without  flinching.  She  seems,  with  all  her 
wonderful  tenderness,  never  to  have  felt  the  repulsion 
which  snch  sights  arejapt  to  inspire.  In  the  course 
of  her  experience  in  Walsall,  she  was  brought  into 
contact  with  many  forms  of  suffering ;  accidents  were 
of  constant  occnrrence ;  and  whatever  the  nature  of 
the  case,  she  was  always  ready  with  her  aid.  On 
one  occasion  eleven  men  were  carried  in  dreadfully 
burnt  with  molten  metal,  of  whom  only  two  were 
saved,  and  they  owed  their  lives  in  part  to  Sister 
Dora.  Her  skill  was  as  great  as  her  care.  A  young 
man  was  brought  in  with  his  arm  torn  and  twisted 
by  a  machine;  the  doctor  said  it  must  be  ampu- 
tated ;  sb^  pleaded  for  it ;  he  pronounced  her  *'  mad," 
but  finally  allowed  her  to  have  her  way,  at  her 
own  risk;  she  nursed  the  arm  for  three  weeks 
with  the  ntmost  patience,  and  saved  it.  The  man's 
gratitude  was  unbounded.  Some  long  time  after, 
when  she  was  prostrated  by  illness,  he  walked  over 
eleven  miles  every  Sunday  moiliing  to  inquire 
about  her.  A  vigorous  puU  at  the  bell  brought 
the  servant,  and  when  his  question  was  answerod, 
«*  Tell  her,"  he  said,  "  that's  her  arm  that  rang." 

The  ordinary  daily  life  of  Sister  Dora,  her  methods 
and  her  temper,  cannot  be  better  pictured  than  in 
the  following  account,  given  by  one  of  the  lad^  pupils 
whom  for  a  while  she  had  under  her  instruction : 

'*  Sister  Dora  used  to  come  down  into  the  wards 
at  half-past  six  in  the  morning,  make  the  beds  of 
all  the  patients  who  were  able  to  get  up,  and  give 
them  their  breakfasts,  untQ  half-past  seven,  when  it 
was  time  for  her  own  breakfast.  The  bright  sun- 
shiny way  she  always  worked,  with  a  smile  and  a 
pleasant  word  for  everyone,  was  in  itself  a  medicine 
of  the  best  kind.  She  would  quote  proverbs  or  apt 
pithy  sayings,  and  she  often  asked  questions  which 
would  set  aU  the  men  thinking.  Then  would  Sister 
Dora,  while  she  was  dressing  the  wounds,  or  going 
about  her  work,  give  them  her  own  views  on  the 
subject.  She  told  me  once  she  often  cried  when  she 
went  to  bed  at  night  to  think  how  many  good  words 
she  might  have  spoken  in  season  to  her  men.  She 
used  generally  to  invent  some  queer  nickname  for 
each  of  them,  in  order  that  they  might  (as  she  said) 
the  sooner  forget  their  former  lives  and  associations 
if  these  had  l^n  bad.  Thus  one  man  was  always 
spoken  of  as  *  King  Charles '  (even  having  it  written 
upon  his  egg  for  breakfast),  because  his  face  sug- 
gested Charles  the  First  to  Sister  Dora.  *  Darkey,' 
and  *  Cockney,'  and  *Pat,'  and  'Stumpy'  would 
answer  to  no  other  names.  Eude,  rough  fellows  of 
course  constantly  came  in;  nobody  had  ever  seen 
such  a  woman  as  this  before,  so  beautiful,  so  good, 
so  tender-hearted,  so  strong  and  so  gentle,  bo  full  of 
fun  and  humour,  and  of  sympathy  for  broken  hearts' 
Ob  well  as  for  every  other  kind  of  fracture,  and  the 


best  friend  that  many  of  these  poor  maimed  mea 
had  ever  known.     She  was  the  personification  of 
goodness  and  unselfishness  to  them;   skilful  and 
rapid  in  her  work,  a  great  matter  where  wounds  ara 
concerned,  and  in  a  place  where  there  was  much 
to  be  done  and  few  people  to  do  it.    After  her  own 
breakfast  she  read  prayers  on  the  staircase  so  that 
all  the  patients  in  the  three  wards  could  hear  and 
join.     Then  came  the  daily  ward  work — ^the  wash- 
ing of  breakflEUit-things,  and  of  patients,  and  the 
dressing  of  wounds.    At  half-past  ten  there  were 
usually  out-patients  who  came  to  have  their  woonda 
poulticed,  or  lanced,  or  otherwise  attended  to.    The 
doctor  generally  appeared  about  eleven,  and  went 
his  rounds.    At  twelve  came  the  patients'  dinner, 
at  which  Sister  Dora  attended  minutely  to  every 
detail,  and  always  carved  herself.     Then  she  read 
prayers  in  the  little  general  sitting-room,  the  lady 
pupils  and  servants  only  attending.     Then  followed 
dinner  for  the  nurses — a  very  movable  feast — some- 
times put  off  an  hour  or  more,  and  sometimes  omitted 
altogether,  as  far  as  Sister  Dora  herself  was  con- 
cerned, if  any  visitors  whom  she  was  obliged  to  see, 
or  any  accidents,  came  in  at  that  time.  Out-patients, 
who  were  treated  every  day,  began  to  arrive  at  two 
o'clock,  and  truly  their  '  name  was  legion,'  when  it 
was  no  uncommon  event  for  60  or  100  persons  to 
pass  through  the  little  rooms  in  the  course  of  one 
afternoon.    It  was  a  most  interesting  sight  to  watch 
Sister  Dora  with  her  out-patients.     They  had  the 
greatest    confidence  in  her  skill,   and  with  good 
reason.    The  doctors  got  through  their  part  of  the 
work  quickly,  for  they  passed  on  to  her  such  minor 
operations  and  dressings  as  are  entrusted  to  ex- 
perienced dressers  in  large  hospitals.    The  treat- 
ment of  out-patients  often  took  between  two  and 
three  hours,  so  that  the  in-patients'  tea  at  five 
o'clock  had  to  be  prepared  by  the  servants  when 
neither  Sister  Dora  nor  her  pupil  could  be  spared. 
About  half-past  five  or  six  the  nurses  had  their  own 
tea.    After  tea  she  went  into  the  wards  again,  and 
this  was  the  time  to  which  her  patients  looked 
forward  all  day.    She  would  go  and  talk  to  them 
individually,    or    a    probationer    would    play   the 
harmonium,  and  they  would  sing  hymns,  she  join- 
ing with  her  strong  cheery  voice  while  she  washed 
up  the  tea-things.    Some  of  the  patients  would  play 
at  games,  in  which  she  occasionally  took  part  .  . . 
By  eight  o'clock  wounds  had  been  dressed  for  the 
night,  and  the  patients'  supper  was  served.    Sister 
Dora  read  prayers  always,  even  when,  as  sometimeB 
happened,  her  many  duties   and   labours  had  so 
delayed  her  that  most  of  the  patients  were  asleep; 
for  she  said,  *  The  prayers  go  up  for  them  all  the 
same.'    Just  before  bedtime  came  her  own  sapper, 
when  she  would  often  be  very  merry,  and  would 
relate  her  many  remarkable  experiences  with  intense 
fun  and  drollery." 

Sister  Dora's  power  over  rough  men  was  remark- 
able. We  are  told  that  often  when  she  heard  the 
summons  given  by  the  bell  at  her  bed-head  she 
would  say  to  herself,  ^  The  Master  is  come,  and 
calleth  for  thee ;"  and  "  flinging  on  her  dress,  cap, 
and  apron,  she  hurried  down  sometimes  to  find  men 
who  had  been  having  a  drunken  brawl  in  the  dead  of 
the  night  in  the  street.  She  would  first  dress  their 
wounds  and  sew  up  their  cuts  in  her  usual  gentle 
manner,"  and  then  proceed  to  remonstrato  with 
them  in  a  way  that  was  irresistible.    Her  tact  was 
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T6Z7  great,  not  less  so  her  coiirage.  Onoe,  in  a 
third-class  railway  carriage,  she  found  herself  sur- 
rounded by  half-dmnken  navvies,  whose  langnage 
shocked  her.  She  stood  np  her  fall  height,  and 
spoke  ont,  **  I  will  not  hear  the  Master  whom  I  serve 
i^ken  of  in  this  way  I "  Immediately  they  dragged 
her  down  into  her  seat  with  a  torrent  of  oaths,  and 
one  of  the  most  violent  roardd,  "  Hold  your  jaw,  you 
fool ;  do  you  want  your  fBuoe  smashed  in  ?  "  But  on 
leaving  Ihe  train  she  heard  a  rough  voice  behind 
her— "Shake  hands,  mum;  you're  a  good  plucked 
'un,  you  are ;  you  were  right,  and  we  were  wrong." 
On  one  occasion  she  entered  a  publio-house,  where 
a  man  had  been  wounded  in  a  desperate  fight ;  the 
habel  of  groans  and  curses  died  into  silence,  and 
every  hat  was  taken  off  as  she  performed  her  errand 
of  mercy.  At  another  time  she  separated  two  men 
fighting  in  the  street ;  words  were  ineffectual;  she 
made  her  way  through  the  motley  crowd,  rushed 
iQto  the  bloody  fray,  and  "held  them  each  back 
with  an  arm  which  either  of  the  men  could  have 
hroken  as  easily  as  he  could  have  snapped  his 
tobacco-pipe,"  and  her  appeal  prevailed. 

There  was  all  this  tune  other  work  for  Sister 
Dora  to  do,  and  harder  work  perhaps,  in  the  sphere 
of  her  own  inward  life.  She  had  her  questions, 
trials,  temptations,  and  regrets.  At  a  very  early 
period  her  mind  had  been  unsettled  by  doubts  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures,  which  hindered  her 
devotion  to  Christ.  She  sought  relief  in  external 
duties,  but  did  not  find  satisfaction.  An  offer  of 
marriage  opened  to  her  another  path,  but  she  declined 
to  enter  it.  There  was  a  period  when  she  wanted 
to  bind  herself  to  a  single  life,  by  the  perpetual  vow 
of  a  severer  sisterhood.  She  escaped  the  snare.  She 
inclined  to  surrender  her  will  in  a  pledge  of  obedience, 
to  end  the  struggle  which  had  cost  her  so  much 
by  one  act  of  external  submission ;  but  happily  she 
was  saved  from  the  fattd  delusion.  The  ecclesiastical 
bias  of  those  days  was  perceptible  in  later  years,  she 
was  never  wholly  free  from  its  peculiar  perils,  but  the 
healthier  pulse  of  faith  within  her  made  her  religion 
gradually  independent  of  outward  conditions.  Not  all 
at  once  did  she  attain  to  true  strength.  One  serious 
error  marred  her  peace.  The  solitariness  of  her 
position  at  Walsall  threw  her  into  close  companion- 
ship with  one  in  whose  society  and  gifts  she  found 
an  ever-increasing  pleasure.  The  charm  of  mutual 
admiration  led  to  an  engagement  between  them; 
but  the  man  who  had  thus  won  her  affections  had 
no  faith  in  revealed  reL'gion,  and  had  never  con- 
cealed his  opinions.  The  truth  of  her  position  dawned 
npon  her,  and  she  rent  the  bond  with  a  pang  that 
prostrated  her  health,  and  the  consciousness  remained 
that  she  had  treated  her  lover  with  "the  utmost 
unfairness."  She  ought  to  have  well  weighed  the 
matter  before  instead  of  after  her  engagement.  As 
she  settled  down  to  what  she  saw  would  now  be  her 
life-work,  there  was  a  chastened  spirit  beneath  her 
cheerful  manner.  Health  of  soul  became  to  her  as 
important  as  health  of  body.  A  deeper  feeling  was 
apparent  as  the  years  went  on — a  faith  which,  what- 
ever its  assodations,  rested  its  aspirations  on  the 
Lord  Jesns  Christ  alone. 

She  prayed  for  her  patients  individually.  *'She 
spoke,"  says  her  biographer,  "unreservedly  to  her 
household  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  constant 
private  prayer,  and  expressed  openly  her  own 
BtroBg  conviction  that    no  blessing  •  could  attend 


the  hospital  unless  those  who  worked  in  it  fulfilled 
their  duty  in  this  respect.  It  was  literally  true 
that  she  never  touched  a  wound  without  lifting  up 
her  heart  to  the  Giver  of  all  virtue,  and  asking  that 
healing  be  conveyed  by  her  means ;  that  she  never 
set  a  fracture  without  a  prayer  that  through  her 
instrumentality  the  limb  might  unite."  Thflre  was 
sometimes,  perhaps,  an  unreasoning  hope  in  her 
petitions,  but  the  spirit  of  true  dependence  was 
always  there.  "  The  striking  feature  of  her  prayers 
was  the  strong  faith  which  animated  them.  She  did 
not  pray  because  it  was  her  duty,  or  even  because  she 
wished  to  fit  herself  to  hold  communion  with  God 
hereafter,  but  because  she  believed  that  everything 
she  asked  for  would  be  granted  to  her.  .  .  •  The 
thought  of  the  lives  led  by  most  of  those  who  were 
brought  into  the  hospital  weighed  heavily  upon 
her  mind,  especially  if,  as  frequently  was  the  case, 
they  were  insensible  from  an  accident,  and  never 
likely  to  recover  consciousness.  '  Well,'  she  would 
say,  *  we  must  pray,' — and  at  night,  when  the  ward 
was  quiet,  she  might  often  be  seen  kneeling  by 
the  bed  of  some  such  sufferer.  Their  old  servant, 
who  slept  in  the  next  room  to  her  mistress,  used 
often  to  hear  her  praying  alone  for  hours  at  night." 
The  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  became  a  lu^bit. 
**  She  always  carried  in  her  pocket  a  small  Bible, 
and  its  well-worn  leaves,  and  in  many  places  the 
thickly-written  marginal  notes,  amply  testify  that 
she  used  it  constantly." 

It  was  her  aim  to  sustain  a  high  tone  in  the  hospital. 
To  a  servant  who  was  being  engaged,  she  sent  fho 
message,  "  Tell  her  this  is  not  an  ordinary  house,  or 
even  hospital;  I  want  her  to  understand  that  all 
who  serve  here,  in  whatever  capacity,  ought  to 
have  one  rule,  love  for  Ood,  and  then  I  need  not 
say,  love  for  their  work."  At  one  period  she  had 
a  sort  of  Bible-class  on  the  Sunday  afternoons  for 
the  inmates  and  old  patients;  and  she  introduced 
into  her  wards  the  hymns  of  Messrs.  Moody  and 
Sankey,  of  whose  praises  she  was  fall,  after  hearing* 
them  in  Birmingham. 

For  fifteen  years.  Sister  Dora  continued  her  labours, 
but  at  last  her  own  strength  began  to  fail.  She 
gave  no  sign,  but  continued  to  toil  in  the  same 
resolute  spirit.  The  intensity  she  put  into  every- 
thing seemed  proportioned  to  the  sense  of  coming 
failure.  "  From  six  P.M.,  till  between  ten  and  eleven 
at  night  she  drove  now  to  see  patients  who  could 
not  1^  received  into  the  hospital.  She  visited  all 
classes,  from  the  respectable  down  to  what  she 
called  the  'ragtags'  of  the  town.  These  last  were 
her  favourites,  and  her  chief  happiness  seemed  now 
to  consist  in  spending  the  night  by  the  bedside  of 
wretched  dying  patients,  soothing,  exhorting,  en- 
couraging, going  almost  down  with  them  into  the 
dark  valley,  truly  representing  unto  them  their 
Saviour.  She  was  sometimes  fearful,  perhaps  not 
without  reason,  lest  they  should  cling  too  exclu- 
sively to  her,  and  to  the  human  support  which  she 
afforded  them.  Yet  her  religion  was  eminently 
spiritual.  She  thought,"  says  her  biographer,  "too 
little  of  outward  forms,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  cared  to 
teach  others  to  depend  upon  them.  To  one  who 
tried  to  follow  her,  she  gave  the  wholesome  advice : 
*  When  you  want  to  lead  any  one  to  Jesus,  remember 
you  must  point,  and  take  care  not  to  stand  in  the 
way  yourself.' "  The  part  which  she  had  borne  in 
mission  work  opened  now  to  her  tlM^^arkest  doors. 
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Her  bearing,  however,  at  this  period  in  relation 
to  herself  was  more  Spartan  than  Christian.  She 
refused  all  help,  she  ooncealed  the  trae  nature 
of  her  disease.  When  at  length  she  was  confined  to 
her  chamber,  the  people  of  Walsall  believed  her  to 
be  dying  of  consumption,  when  in  reality  cancer 
was  doing  its  deadly  work. 

She  bore  her  sufferings  heroically.  There  were 
days  of  darkness  and  depression.  '*  I  cannot  pray ; 
I  cannot  think ;  I  sadly  fear  I  shall  be  lost.  I  can 
only  trust."  But  she  triumphed  by  faith  in  a  personal 
Savionr.  In  one  of  her  letters  we  read :  "  I  have  not 
had  two  hours'  sleep,  for  four  days  and  nights,  but  in 
the  midst  of  the  fiery  furnace  there  was  a  form  like 
unto  the  Son  of  man."  "  If  I  went  back  to  teach 
patients  again,"  she  said,  when  nearing  the  end, 
**  I  should  dwell  more  than  ever  on  the  necessity  of 
building  our  hopes  on  Jesus  only."  The  cabmen 
of  the  town  had  assembled  in  the  mission-room  at 
her  request,  and  the  clergyman  who  was  going  to 
address  them  was  with  her :  "  Oh,  speak  to  them," 
she  said,  "  on  this  text,  •  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?' 
Make  it  ring  in  their  ears."  Yet  she  had,  in  a 
time  of  great  suffering,  asked  that  a  crucifix  might 
be  placed  in  her  room  ;  it  was  a  perilous  possession, 
but  she  regarded  it  as  the  rebuking  symbol  of  the 
greater  agonies  by  which  she  was  redeemed.  *'  Some- 
times her  visitors,  as  they  were  waiting  in  the  little 
adjoining  room,  conld  hear  her  groaning  in  agony, 
and  praying  aloud  for  patience ;  and  yet  a  minute 
or  two  afterwards,  when  she  had  summoned  them, 
she  would  receive  them  with  outstretched  hands, 
and  a  face  beaming  with  smiles,  and  would  ask 
them  about  their  own  concerns,  showing  all  her 
old  vivid  interest  and  sympathy  in  her  friends* 
affairs."     The  end  was  light.    Her  faithful  nurse 


reminded  her  that  the  Blessed  Lord  was  standing  at 
the  gates  of  heaven  to  open  them  to  her.  '*  I  see  Him 
there,"  she  answered ;  '*  the  gates  are  opened  wide." 
The  ruling  feature  of  her  life  was  strong  in  death. 
''  I  have  lived  alone,  let  me  die  alone,"  she  said  to 
the  friends  around  her,  repeating  the  request.  And 
so  she  died,  living  on  for  some  hours,  while  one 
friend  only  watched  through  the  half-open  door. 

The  last  pleasure  of  Sister  Dora  was  the  comple- 
tion of  a  new  hospital,  opened  a  few  weeks  before 
her  death.  No  wonder  all  Walsall  loved  her,  and 
followed  her  to  her  grave.  It  so  happened  that  four 
workhouse  funerals  were  waiting  in  the  cemeterj 
chapel  on  that  mournful  day ;  her  coffin  was  placed 
outside,  in  the  porch,  and  one  service  read  over  the 
five  dead.  Beautiful  flowers  intended  for  her  were 
placed  by  her  friends  on  the  coffins  of  these  unknown 
paupers.  The  fitting  termination  was  instantly 
recognised.    In  death  they  were  not  divided. 

Wnen  the  sculptor  takes  in  hand  his  mass  of 
marble,  he  is  not  content  unless  he  sees  in  it  some 
ideal  form ;  and  in  our  treatment  of  the  facts  of 
life  we  are  too  apt  to  shape  them  to  our  thought  in 
the  same  spirit,  according  to  some  type  of  excel- 
lence. Sister  Dora  was  no  perfect  heroine.  The 
biography  from  which  our  story  is  drawn  is  wisely 
impartial.  Strong  individuality  is  mother  of  many 
failings,  yet  we  are  impatient  of  criticism  in  the 
presence  of  such  devotion.  In  other  ages  or  more 
troublous  times  Sister  Dora  might  have  won  a 
niche  in  history  or  a  place  in  the  calendar  of  saints. 
She  lived  to  illustrate  in  a  humble  sphere  of  practical 
duty  the  noble  capacities  of  a  true  woman.* 

*  Sister  Dora.  A  Biography  by  Hargaret  Lonsdale. 
Eegan  Pan!  and  Oo. 
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zn. — TOKio  AKD  rrs  HissioMa 


YEDDO,  since  the-revolution  of  1868  called  Tokio, 
the  capital  of  Japan,  is  a  city  of  750,000  inhabi- 
tants, twenty  miles  from  Yokohama.  A  railway  of 
narrow  gauge,  with  carriages  like  long  omnibuses  or 
tramcars,  connects  the  port  with  the  city,  and  several 
trains  run  both  ways  daily.  When  the  line  was 
first  opened,  the  Japanese,  who  wear  high  wooden 
clogs,  which  they  leave  outside  when  they  step  into 
a  house,  unwittingly  left  their  clogs  on  the  platform 
when  stepping  into  the  carriages,  and  great  was 
their  dismay  when  the  train  moved  off  and  carried 
them  away  without  these  necessary  appendages  for 
muddy  streets.  Soon,  however,  in  this,  as  in  most 
things,  they  accommodated  themselves  to  the  new  but 
convenient  innovation,  and  now  you  see  them  step- 
ping in,  clogs  in  hand  and  morning  paper, 'with  all 
the  ease  of  our  city  men  pn  their  way  to  business. 
The  country  on  either  side  of  the  line  reminded  me 
somewhat  of  Cheshire ;  fields  of  rice  and  com  divided 
by  hedges,  heavy-roofed  farmsteads,  and  villages 
here  and  there,  but  no  cattle  or  sheep.  The  land 
seems  to  be  tilled  in  small  plots;  and  at  this  season 


(which  is  considered  the  best  time  to  visit  Japan) 
you  see  in  front  of  most  houses  cotton,  grain,  and 
tobacco  spread  out  on  mats  in  the  sun  to  dry.  Ou 
reaching  the  terminus  in  Tokio  we  should  have 
been  much  perplexed,  surrounded  as  we  were  with 
importunate  jinricksha  men  clamouring  for  a  fitre^ 
had  we  not  with  us  a  friend  as  guide,  who  soon 
bargained  with  them,  hiring  quite  a  cavalcade  for 
our  party,  each  jinricksha  drawn  by  two  natives 
running  tandem,  and,  as  they  ran,  shouting  through 
the  streets.  The  houses  are  low,  often  one  stoiy 
only;  the  shops  are  dark,  with  the  counters,  on 
which  the  seller  sits,  open  to  the  street;  and  the 
roofs  everywhere  are  of  wood,  slightly  inclined, 
weighted  with  stones  and  with  ovemaxiging  eaves. 
Everything  in  the  buildings  indicates  uncertainty 
of  tenure  on  account  of  earthquakes.  Earthquakes 
are  frequent  in  Japan,  caused,  as  the  snperstitiotts 
believe,  by  a  huge  dragon  under  the  islands,  that 
shakes  them  whenever  he  tosses  his  head  or  writhes 
his  mighty  body. 
Tokio,  built  by  the  creat  Shogun  lyeyasu  (1603), 
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18  in  shape  Bomewbat  like  an  egg^  the  oastle  with 

its  extennye  gardens,  surrounded  by  a  moat,  forming 

the  oefntral  yolk,  rotmd  which  the  city  olnsters,  and 

from  which  the  streets  radiate.    North  of  this  castle 

are  the  foreign  embassies;  and  here  calling  upon 

Sir  Harry  Farkes  I  received  a  cordial  welcome.    Sir 

Hany  is  esteemed  and  beloved  by  all,  by  English 

and  American  residents,  and  by  the  Japanese  citizens 

likewise.  His  house  is  the  centre  and  scene  of  liberal 

hospitality.    He  is  brother-in-law  to  Dr.  Lockhart, 

the  well-known    medical    missionary,  formerly  of 

Shanghai,    A  hill  in  the  city  called  Atago  Yama, 

approached  by  a  long  flight  of  steps,  and  crowned 

with   tea-honses,    commands    an   extensive    view. 

Before  you    lies    the  city,   monotonous    with    its 

dark  flat  roofs ;  in  the  centre  is  the  green  of  the 

castle  and  its  trees ;  round  the  horizon  the  beantifal 

country  lies  spread  ont,  in  the  distance  is  the  sea, 

and  the  graceful  .Fnsiama  is  visible  from  base  to 

summit,  as  a  presiding  genins  overlooking  all. 

Of  the  temple  enclosures  in  Tokio  that  of  Shiba  is 
the  chief.    Here  are  the  tombs  of  several  Shoguns, 
shaded  with  beantifal  trees  and  avenues  of  over- 
arching firs,  and  temples  and   pagodas  are  here 
raised  in  memory  of  the  warriors.    In  a  pebbled 
courtyard  are  long  ranges  of  stone  lanterns,  five  feet 
high,  the  gifts  of  damios  (or  lords)  to  the  successive 
Shognns.    I^assing  througn  three  wooden  gateways 
heautifnUy  carved  and  brightly  coloured,  with  sacred 
hnildings  on  either  side,  we  come  in  front  of  a 
magnificent  temple,  built  of  wood,  the  panels  carved 
with  birds  and  flowers  coloured  true  to  nature, 
lacquered  steps,  lacquered  walls,  and  even  floors 
lacquered,   a   massive  and  yet  graceful  roof   over- 
hanging all.    Here,  in  spite  of  government  restraint, 
the  Buddhist  rites  are  still  celebrated  with  bell, 
hook,  and  candle,  drums  and  musical  instruments, 
and  shaven-headed  priests.    Beyond  are  the  mauso- 
leums of  six  Shoguns.    The  calm  stillness  of  the 
enclosure  presents  a  striking  contrast  with  the  noise 
and  stir  of  the  city  outside.     The  shrine  with  its 
grounds  covei-s  several  acres,  and  is  one  of  the 
places  which  Mr.  Norman  Macleod,  of  Yokohama, 
takes  to  confirm  and  illustrate  his  whimsical  theory 
that  the  Japanese  are  the  ten  lost  tribes. 

Five  miles  or  one  hour's  jinricksha  ride  brings 
ns  across  the  city  to  another  interesting  temple 
endosure,  still  more  extensive,  that  of  TJyeno.  This 
also  is  a  sort  of  necropolis,  covering  several  acres, 
and  thickly  planted  with  trees.  In  the  centre  of 
the  park  is  a  fine  old  temple,  with  pagoda,  belfry, 
and  the  other  usual  side  buildings  and  gateways, 
"trat  with  more  of  the  air  of  dilapidation  and  decay. 
Here,  however,  we  met  with  pleasant  signs  of  new 
life  and  civilisation.  A  kinder-garten  school,  kept 
hy  a  German  teacher  and  his  wife,  was  dispersing 
for  the  day ;  the  little  children,  boys  and  girls,  some 
of  them  not  more  than  four  years  old,  were  met 
hy  father  or  mother  who  had  come  to  fetch  them 
home.  It  was  a  type  of  the  change  which  is  taking 
place  everywhere  in  the  country,  a  healthy  foreign 
growth  springing  up  amid  the  decaying  systems  of 
faLse  religion. 

But  the  most  interesting  temple  in  Tokio,  the  St. 
Paul's  of  the  city,  is  that  of  Asakusa,  now  in  the 
heart  of  the  capital,  though  three  miles  from  the 
castle.  An  alrenue  about  twelve  feet  wide,  with 
shops  on  either  side  rivalling  those  of  Ludgate  Hill 
for  VMiety,  displaying   toys  and   nicknacks,  and 


crowded  everyday  with, women  and  children  and 
worshippers  passing  to  and  fro,  leads  up  to  the 
temple.  Facing  us  on  either  side  are  the  hideous 
wooden  demons,  the  one  green,  the  other  red,  said  to 
be  the  guardians  of  the  sacred  precinct.  Prostrate 
on  all  fours,  on  the  ground  are  beggars,  knocking 
their  heads  to  the  earth  before  us  as  we  pass.  On 
the  left  is  the  tank  of  holy  water,  where  are  wor- 
shippers washing  hands  and  lips.  The  front  of  the 
building  is  open,  and  a  crowd  are  standins  before 
the  shrine.  In  front  of  the  lighted  altar,  where  the 
priests  are  officiating  in  dumb  show,  or  sitting  with 
their  account  books  before  them,  rises  a  large  high 
wire  screen.  This  is  to  protect  the  image  and  altar 
inside,  and  to  secure  the  falling  of  the  cash  into  the 
huge  money  box,  which  opens  its  lips  from  side  to 
side  all  the  way  across.  Each  worshipper  ooming 
up  is  expected  to  throw  some  coin  into  the  box,  as  a 
heave-offering,  to  secure  Buddha's  attention  to  his 
prayer,  and  those  behind  throw  their  contributions 
over  the  heads  of  the  worshippers  in  front.  This  is 
a  device  of  the  Buddhist  priests  to  keep  up  their 
funds ;  but  the  people  have  been  a  match  for  them, 
and  there  is  a  special  religious  '^  cash,"  coined  of  iron 
simply,  a  lai^  pile  of  which  (about  fifty  pieces)  I 
purchased  for  a  halfpenny  or  its  equivalent.  Another 
practice  is  to  write  a  prayer  on  a  strip  of  paper, 
chew  it  into  a  ball,  and  then  throw  it  at  the  idol, 
which  becomes  bespattered  with  these  prayers. 
Worshippers  are  oontinually  coming  and  going — 
mothers  with  children,  old  men  and  youths,  and 
hosts  of  girls,  soldiers  and  shop-boys — who  throw 
their  cash,  clap  their  hands,  bow  their  heads  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  then  move  off  again.  Some  have 
strings  of  beads,  and  make  longer  prayers.  On  the 
right,  half  way  down  the  temple,  is  the  ima^e  of 
the  ugly  Binzuru,  one  of  Buddha's  sixteen  disciples, 
the  disease  curer.  Whatever  part  be  affected — ^head, 
nose,  eyes,  ears,  limbs,  the  sufferer  rubs  his  hand  on 
the  corresponding  part  of  this  idol,  and  then  npon 
the  diseased  part  of  his  own  frame,  and  healing 
virtue  is  supposed  thus  to  be  conveyed.  I  saw 
crowds  of  halt,  and  lame,  and  withered,  mothers 
with  sick  children,  and  the  bearers  of  the  infirm, 
crowding  round  this  nasty  idol,  greasy  and  black, 
and  worn  with  the  repeated  touchings,  and  in  no 
few  cases  probably  the  cause  of  infection  not  of 
cure.  It  is  the  fashion  to  draw  fine  pictures  of 
Buddhism  in  books ;  here  one  learns  what  it  is  in 
practice.  If  in  view  of  the  majestic  temples  of 
Athens,  the  apostle  Paul's  spirit  was  stirred  within 
him  when  he  saw  the  city  wholly  given  to  idolatry, 
what  would  he  have  felt  at  such  a  degrading  sight 
as  this? 

The  temple  is  specially  dedicated  to  Euanon,  the 
Buddhist  goddess  of  mercy ;  and  it  is  surrounded  by 
theatres  of  the  lowest  type,  archery  galleries  pre- 
sided over  by  girls,  serving  tea  and  saki  ^a  spirit 
made  from  rice);  and  waxworks  illustrating  the 
wonderful  miracles  of  Euanon.  We  were  glad  to 
escape  from  the  throng  of  this  religious  fair  into 
the  quiet  gardens  close  by,  where  at  this  season 
the  display  of  chrysanthemums  is  beantifuL  The 
chrysanthemum  is,  like  the  rose  in  England,  the 
naMonal  flower  of  Japan.  You  see  it  on  the 
postage  stamps,  and  everywhere.  The  plants  are 
trained  into  various  shapes — cats,  dogs,  foreigners 
with  hats,  women  in  European  dress — each  present- 
ing a  blaze  of  flowers.    In  these  gardens  too  are 
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dwarfed  trees  of  every  shape,  oaks  and  firs,  tea- 
plants,  bamboos  and  pines  grown  in  pots,  and  only 
a  few  inches  high.  Here,  too,  are  images  for  sale  in 
bronze  and  stone,  of  Bnddha,  some  with  finger 
lifted— -the  teaoher — some  with  hands  folded  thumb 
io  thumb— the  contemplator. 

It  is  a  pleasant  and  a /hopeful  contrast  to  turn 
&om  these  debasing  shrines  of  heathenism  in  Tokio 
to  the  quarters  of  the  missioparies,  their  chapels 
and  schools.  These  are  in  the'  quarter  of  the  city 
called  Tsukiji,  where  most  Americans  and  Europeans 
live.  Here  I  met  Dr.  H.  Faulds,  medical  missionary 
of  tibe  Presbyterian  Church,  who  first  showed  me 
over  his  hospital,  which  he  is  enlarging,  where  he 
has  a  dispensary,  and  receives  patients  every  morn- 
ing at  ten,  and  has  a  few  beds  for  in-patients.  He 
gives  special  attention  to  the  eye,  ophthalmia  being 
prevalent,  owing  in  part  to  small-pox,  and  in  part 
to  smokuig.  He  has  under  his  tuition  about  a  dozen 
young  Japanese  students  of  medicine.  We  next 
called  upon  Bishop  Williams,  of  the  American 
EpiBcopal  Church,  who  has  been  labouring  here 
many  years.  We  found  him  engaged  with  a  class 
of  tfapanese  theological  students.  Christians,  who 
were  being  educated  for  mission  work.  He  spoke 
of  Shintoism  as  a  very  shadowy  faith,  upon  which 
Buddhism  had  been  grafted,  and  Buddhism  as 
mainly  influenced  and  degraded  by  the  prevailing 
immorality  of  the  people.  The  Mission  of  the 
Church  of  England,  with  Mr.  Piper  as  its  secretary, 
is  doing  a  good  work.  Its  chapel  is  simplicity  itself. 
Next  Dr.  Faulds  took  me  to  a  Presbyterian  school 
for  girls  (the  American  Mission),  under  the  charge 
of  Mrs.  True,  with  two  assistant  teachers.  The 
room  was  beautifully  light  and  airy,  the  walls  hung 
with  the  newest  maps  and  pictures,  an  American 
organ,  and  each  girl  with  desk  and  chair  of  her 
own.  There  were  fifty  Japanese  girls  present,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and^  seventeen.  Being  asked 
some  questions  they  repeated  for  me  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  Japanese  simultaneously,  then  the  fifth 
commandment,  and  next  the  twenty-third  Psalm  in 
EneL'sh. .  They  also  sang  from  note  remarkably 
weU.  One  6f  the  girls  played  the  harmonium,  while 
twto  others  sang  a  duet  very  nicely  indeed.  It  is 
surprising  that  Japanese  girls  can  thus  be  taught 
musical  notes,  considering  the  discord  of  their  native 
music.  I  was  asked  to  say  a  few  words  to  them, 
and  a  Japanese  girl  of  nineteen,  a  pupil  teacher, 
interpreted  sentence  by  sentence  very  cleverly,  and, 
as  Mrs.  True  assured  me,  very  correctly.  Next  I 
met  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris,  our  fellow-passengers 
on  the  ocean,  who  were  staying  with  Mr.  Soper,  of 
the  Methodist  Mission,  and  who  showed  me  the 
chapel  of  this  mission,  a  very  comely  building.  We 
also  visited  Mr.  Wright,  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Here  also  is  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  and  Schools.  With  the 
exception  of  this  last  settlement,  the  missionaries 
in  Tokio  seem  to  live  and  work  harmoniously,  and 
are  making  evident  progress.  All  the  Japanese 
like  to  learn  English,  and  with  English  in  these 
schools  they  are  taught  the  Bible.  Thus  an  anti- 
dote is  provided  against  the  spreading  scepticism  so 
fashionable  among  the  students  in  the  government 
colleges.  Dr.  Faulds  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  an 
intei*esting  controversy  with  one  of  the  tutors  who 
had  been  lecturing  upon  Tyndale  and  Spencer.  Men 
who  write  and   publish    their    crude  theories  in 


England  little  think  what  dami^  their  writings 
may  do  among  a  people  like  the  Japanese,  just 
awaking  to  the  worthleesness  of  systems  which  haye 
degraded  them  for  centuries.  Without  ihid  high 
standard  of  life  which  Christianity  alone  can  bring, 
and  the  blessings  which  even  they  who  abjctie 
Christianity  in  our  country  share,  these  youtha, 
accustomed  only  to  vice,  feed  with  avidity  upon 
works  whose  practical  tendency  in  their  oaae  is 
to  deaden  conscience  and  the  fear  of  God;  and 
thus,  vice  and  infidelity  going  hand  in  hand,  their 
latter  state  is  worse  than  the  first  The  most 
serious  hindrances  to  the  spread  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  come  from  the  infidels  in  Christian  Englandi 


Xni. — TBIP  TO  VIKEO. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  inland  joumeTs 
in  Japan,  and  it  brings  you  to  the  finest  temples  and 
most  striking  scenery.  It  occupies  at  least  a  week, 
though  the  distance  north  of  the  capital  is  only  a 
hunted  miles;  but  you  must  travel  in  jinrickshas, 
a  mode  of  locomotion  very  pleasant  and  easy  if  the 
roads  be  ^ood,  but  quite  otherwise  if,  as  when  we 
made  the  journey,  they  are  muddy  or  stony.  Kikko 
means  '<  sunny  splendour."  Its  lake,  ChiujieDJi, 
mirroring  the  wooded  mountain  Nantaisan,  is  a 
frequent  theme  in  Japanese  poetry,  and  its  water- 
falls, especially  Kegon  (750  feet  high),  are  compar- 
able with  any  in  Switzerland.  Historically,  ^m 
the  eighth  century  downwards,  Nikko  has  been 
reverenced  as  the  abode  of  a  Buddhist  saint  called 
the  Gongen  of  Nikko;  and  upon  the  death  of 
lyeyasu,  the  great  Shogun,  in  1616,  Nikko  was  the 
spot  chosen  as  a  fit  resting-place  for  that  greatest 
character  in  Japanese  history. 

On  this  trip  we  were  a  party  of  five,  and  had  a 
cavalcade  of  eight  jinrickshas  (including  one  for 
our  guide  and  two  for  our  provisions)  dra^m  by 
sixteen  men,  whom  we  hired  in  Tokio  to  take  ns 
the  whole  way  there  and  back.  One  of  our  company 
was  a  stalwart  German,  trained  in  a  military  school 
and  belonging  to  the  army,  who  marshalled  the  men 
bravely  and  kept  them  well  up  to  their  work. 
They  ran  three  and  sometimes  four  ri  (the  ri=2i 
miles)  in  two  hours,  and  then  halted,  sat  in  a  row 
before  the  tea-house,  feeding  themselves  with  chop- 
sticks from  bowls  of  hot  rice  which  they  held  np 
to  their  mouths,  and  drinking  cups  of  tea.  The  same 
refreshment  was  offered  to  us :  the  tea  was  bitter, 
but  the  rice  was  beautifully  white  and  careMly 
cooked.  Thus  we  travelled  four  or  five  stages  a 
day  along  an  avenue  seventy  miles  long  planted 
with  beautiful  chryptomerias  and  pines  two  centuries 
old ;  alighting  and  walking  when  the  road  became 
very  hilly  or  heavy.  We  put  up  at  night  in  the 
best  tearbouse  of  the  village  (our  hidting  places 
thus  were  Koga  and  Utsunomiya),  drew  off  our 
boots  before  stepping  upon  the  polished  floors,  sat 
down  upon  the  neat  matting,  and  ate  our  evening 
meal  without  table  or  chairs.*  The  houses  are 
fragile,  the  partitions  of  the  outside  walls  of  wood, 
no  windows,  but .  sliding  panels,  and  the  inner 
partitions  of  paper  only,  but  often  beautifully 
painted.  The  only  bedding  provided  was  two  or 
three  thickly  padded  quilts,  or  a  quilt-case  sewn 
like  a  shoe,  with  an  opening  near  the  head;  the 
Japanese    pillow  is  a  wopd&^j^p  like  a  high 
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garden  open  to  the  sky,  about  twelve  feet  square, 
generally  with  a  few  dwarfed  trees,  the  stone  house- 
hold god,  and  a  bath.  Here  the  family  perform 
their  toilet  and  say  their  prayers.  They  never 
neglect  their  morning  prayers.  The  people  are 
cleanly  in  their  persons,  tiiough  not  in  their  padded 
winter  clothes,  which  are  never  washed.  They  are 
vexy  cheerful,  merry,  and  excitable.    We  were  the 


the  tea-houses  the  girls  are  pleasing  and  pretty, 
always  laughing  and  chattering,  with  painted  cheeks 
and  lips,  and  the  hair  elaborately  dressed  with  large 
pins.  The  married  women,  however,  are  rather 
revolting  in  looks ;  they  are  obliged  to  blacken  their 
teeth  and  to  shave  their  eyebrows.  Every  morning 
there  was  an  exciting  scene  at  starting,  the  jinrick- 
sha men  drawing  lots  for  the  choice  and  order  of 
their  carriages,  that  conveying  the  lady  being  the 


objects  of  curiosity,  especially  our  lady,  for  European 
ladies  are  not  often  seen  in  the  interior,  and  as  we 
rode  through  the  numberless  villages  (generally 
consisting  of  a  long  muddy  street  only),  men,  women, 
and  children  crowded  out  to  look  at  us.  The 
Japanese  are  very  polite  to  each  other ;  it  is  comical 
to  see  ladies  or  gentlemen  meeting  and  saluting 
each  other  in  the  road  with  long  and  repeated  bows 
almost  to  the  ground,  their  bodies  bent  quite  low, 
and  their  heads  cocked  like  sparrows  eyeing  one 
another,  each  waiting  till  the  other  shall  rise.    At 


lightest  and  the  favourite,  and  those  for  the  luggage 
being  the  least  agreeable. 

The  third  day  brought  us  to  the  far-famed  Nikko 
with  its  inspiring  scenery  and  solemn  temples. 
A  sacred  bridge,  painted  red  and  supported  by  stone 
piers  of  great  solidity,  spans  the  river,  and  is  fabled  to 
have  been  made  miraculously  in  answer  to  the  prayer 
of  the  holy  Shonim.  It  is  eighty-four  feet  long  and 
eighteen  feet  wide,  and  its  gates  are  kept  closed.  A 
simpler  bridge  lower  down  the  stream  bnngs  us  across 
to  a  flight  of  stone  steps  leading  into  a  wood  gor- 
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geoos  in  October  with  the  golden  maples,  and  fringed 

with  noble  crjptomerias.     A  gigantic  torii,  with 

granite  oolnmns  three  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  and 

twenty-seyen  feet  high,  marks  the  approaoh  to  the 

sacred  precinots.  On  the  left  is  a  five-storied  ps^oda 

of  graoefol  form.    A  pavement  of  forty  yards  square 

leads    to  the    gateway    oontaining  in  niches   on 

either  side  the  Buddhist  Gog  and  Magog.    This 

gateway  is  of  wood  exquisitely  carved.    We  now 

pass  three  buildings  oontaining  the  temple  books 

and  furniture,  andC   close   by  a  gigantic  tree,   a 

sumptuous  stable  for  a  sacred  white  pony  kept  for 

the  use  of  the  god.     The  eaves  of  this  stable  are 

ornamented  with  some  cleverly-executed  groups  of 

monkeys.    Here  too  is  a  beautiful  cistern,  down  the 

sides  of  which  water  continually  flows,  and  a  flight 

of  steps  leads  into  a  second  court,  containing  the 

famous  Corean  lantern,  ten  feet  high.    The  Yomei 

gate,  a  marvel  of  workmanship — carved  groups  of 

children  playing,  and  of  Chinese  sages — Pleads  to  a 

third  and  still  more  elevated  court,  in  which  the 

great  temple  stands.    Here  Ve  come  face  to  fece  with 

the  Shintoo  priests  dressed  like  laymen  ;  for  this  was 

orio^inally  a  Shintoo  shrine,  and  the  government  since 

1879  have  cleared  it  in  great  part  of  its  Buddhist 

ornamentation.     It  is  a  hall  beautifully  lacquered, 

forty-two  feet  wide  and  twenty-seven  from  back  to 

front,  with  two  side-chambers  containing  four  oaken 

panels.     The  inner  shrine  contains  only  the  mirror. 

lyeyasu's  tomb  is  reached  by  long  broad  flights 

of  moss-covered  steps  climbing  the  hill  behind  the 

temple.    It  is  of  bronze,  and  surrounded  by  a  stone 

wall ;  in  loneliness  and  massiveness  reminding  us  of 

Napoleon's  tomb  in  the  Invalides. 

A  short  walk  leads  through  woods  to  a  second 
temple,  still  in  the  care  of  shaven  Buddhist  priests, 
but  built  on  a  similar  plan  and  of  carved  and  coloured 
woods,  in  memory  of  another  Shogun,  lyemitsu. 
From  the  inner  gate  of  this  temple  a  lovely  view 
presented  itself  ofthe  hill  of  lyeyasu's  tomb  covered 
with  bright  foliage,  and  seen  with  the  evening  sun 
full  upon  it  through  a  vista  of  giant  firs.  On  a 
second  hill,  rising  behind  this  second  temple,  stands 
the  tomb  of  lyemitsu. 

These  tombs  and  temples,  so  fitr  away  from  the 
concourse  of  men  and  the  noise  of  cities,  have  a 
Sabbath-like  aspect.  All  is  calm,  amid  the  stillness 
of  nature's  grandeur.  They  are  interesting  relics 
of  a  past  worship,  save  that  pilgrims  now  and  then 
come  to  say  their  devotions  before  what  were  till 
lately  recognised  Buddhist  shrines.  Ere  long  in 
the  neighbouring  vilh^e  there  will  doubtless  be  a 
missionary  and  a  Ghristilan  church  planted  to  thlx>W 
the  bright  light  of  Gospel  hope  over  grounds  now 
dark  with  the  shadow  of  hopeless  death.  Already  a 
missionary  from  Tokio  visits  Nikko. 

Interesting  as  are  the  great  Nikko  temples  as 
works  of  art,  a  sombre  stillness  pervades  them,  and 
one  is  glad  to  escape  again  from  the  sacred  precincts 
to  the  joyous  air  and  sunshine,  the  merry  waters  and 
bright  gleaming  streams,  and  boisterous  falls,  the 
rich  autumn-tinted  woods  of  pine  and  oak  and 
maple,  and  the  bracing  breezy  hills.  It  is  a  good 
day's  excursion  to  the  lake,  which  is  3,500  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  graoefnl  and  thickly- 
wooded  mountains,  with  a  snowy  range  bounding 


the  horizon  on  the  north.  The  path  climbs  the  hill 
to  a  narrow  ridigp  where  is  a  resting-place  and  a 
lovely  view  of  two  waterMls  ;  and  f&m  this  point 
a  stiff  climb  of  an  hour  and  a  half  brought  ufl  within 
sight  of  Chiuzensi,  the  coolness  of  whose  waten 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  warm  sunny  air. 

Wherever  our  party  took  up  its  quarters  for  the 
night  we  received  visits  ftr>m  people,  seizing  the 
occasion  to  sell  their  varied  wares.  Exquisite  little 
boxes,  trays,  ivory  buttons,  for  holding  the  pipe  in 
the  girdle,  marvellously  carved,  stag-homs  and  skins, 
and  above  all  beautifully  wrought  swords,  are  offered 
in  abundance  at  remarkably  low  prices,  which  may 
be  still  greatly  reduced  before  the  bargain  is  con- 
cluded. Since  the  new  r^me  began  the  old  custom 
of  wearing  swords  has  ceased,  and  these  weapons 
are  now  quite  at  a  discount ;  the  most  elaborately- 
worked  hafts  and  blades  and  scabbards  are  to  be 
bought  for  a  merely  nominal  price.  As  we  drive 
through  the  villages  we  see  the  people  at  their 
various  trades.  jAJmost  everything  is  made  out  of 
the  bamboo-— folding  screens,  and  cabinets,  and 
buckets  to  carry  water,  and  boxes  in  endless  variety, 
and  fishing  rods — while  its  tender  shoots  are  used 
for  food.  Their  mode  of  using  tools  differs  amusingly 
from  ours.  The  joiner  draws  the  saw  towards  him 
when  he  cuts ;  its  teeth  are  set  opposite  to  ours.  In 
planing,  he  pulls  the  plane  towards  him.  Japanese 
screws  screw  the  other  way.  Locks  shoot  to  the 
left,  not  to  the  right.  The  cooper  holds  the  tnb 
with  his  toes.  They  all  sit  when  they  work.  The 
horse  is  stabled  with  his  head  towards  you.  In 
writing,  they  begin  on  the  right,  not  the  left,  and 
the  lines  run  down,  not  across  the  page. 

Our  jinricksha  men,  now  facing  homewards,  took 
us  along  at  full  speed.  It  is  amazing  how,  day  after 
day,  they  can  keep  up  such  a  pace.  Short,  light 
and  muscular  in  frame,  their  bodies  are  almost 
wholly  divested  of  clbthing,  and  tatooed  with  curious 
patterns  and  devices ;  a  man  often  has  the  faces  of 
his  lady-loves  tatooed  down  his  back.  Xiike  ^mnasts 
and  athletes^  tiiey  die  before  their  time.  Constant 
running  exhausts  them  early ;  they  are  a  prey  to 
rheumatism  and  to  heart  disease.  But  they  are 
most  plucky  and  good-humoured  creatares.  They 
watch  us  with  the  same  wonder  and  curiosity  that 
we  watch  them.  They  made  a  final  push  or  spurt 
of  two  hours'  hard  racing  to  bring  us  in  time  to 
Soga  ferry,  where  a  Japanese  steamer  for  Tokio 
called  at  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  perspiration 
poured  from  them,  but  they  did  this  to  s^ve 
themselves  twenty  miles  of  heavy  travel.  The  sail 
ibr  us  was  a  pleasant  change,  but  rather  venture- 
some, in  a  small  old  Japanese  steamer  down  a  wide 
and  shallow  river.  The  craft  was  already  crowded, 
and  the  engine  gave  forth  ominous  sounds.  The 
view  of  sunset  from  the  deck  was  glorious,  and  for  a 
time  diverted  our  thoughts  from  the  danger  we  were 
in.  But  night  soon  came  on  and  darkness,  and 
several  times  we  grounded  and  were  pushed  off  the 
hidden  banks  by  long  bamboo  poles.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  for  these  native  steamers  to  Uow 
up  ;  by  midnight,  however,  we  were  safely  landed, 
and  jinrickshas  in  waiting  conveyed  us  through 
streets  dark  and  silent,  and  over  endless  bridges,  to 
the  native  hotel  in  Tokio. 
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CEKVTEBL  Xn, — TAKBN  UTIO  OOVTWWXOE, 


CAN'T  help  forgiving  her,  Clarice,"  said 
Eva,  as  she  Bat  by  Clarice's  bed.  ^I 
meant  to  give  her  up,  but  I  feel  I  must 
not  do  it." 

"No,  indeed  you  must  not,"  Clarice 
answered  earnestly.  "And  you  mnst 
never  remind  her  of  the  past ;  let  the 
subject  be  altogether  dropped.  Dorothy 
has  already  promised  to  be  quite  gracious 
to  her,  and  the  children  will  be  guided 
by  tffl." 

*'  There  is  on*  person  who  won't  easily 
pardon  her,"  Eva  remarked.  "Bessie 
Mardoek  is  really  fWous  about  the  matter.  8he 
bkmes  me,  I  can  see,  for  not  having  taken  due  care 
of  jou,  and  thinks  that  if  she  had  been  with  us,  all 
would  have  gone  well." 

"Poor  Bessie,"  said  Clarice  with' a  smile.  ''She 
hasn't  seen  me  since  my  adventure.  Doroliiy  has 
guarded  my  room  like  a  dragon." 

More  than  a  week  had  gone  by  since  the  event- 
ful night  of  the  storm,  and  Clarice  was  still  confined 
to  her  bed.  She  had  taken  cold,  and  was  voiceless 
for  several  days ;  her  limbs  had  been  racked  with 
rheumatic  pains,  and  there  was  great  fear  that  a 
severe  illness  was  coming  on.  But  careful  attend- 
ance and  good  nursing  had  warded  off  the  danger ; 
and  now,  despite  wea^ess  and  extreme  languor,  she 
was  gradually  recovering. 

"  Mis.  Yallance  is  no  dragon  to  me,"  laughed  Eva 
Boftly.  "She  encourages  me  to  come  and  sit  with 
you." 

"Because  she  sees  that  you  really  do  me  good. 
Dorothy's  perceptions  are  very  keen  where  1  am 
concerned ;  she  knows  exactly  what  will  weary  me, 
and  what  will  refresh  me." 

**  And  she  can't  forgive  Bessie  for  boring  you.  I 
am  quite  sorry  for  that  girl,  Clarice ;  her  heart  can 
only  hold  one  person  at  a  time." 

"  Ah,"  said  Clarice,  raising  herself  a  little,  and 
speaking  earnestly  and  sadly,  "  I  would  give  much 
if  I  could  change  her  nature !  As  I  once  heard  an 
old  woman  say,  it's  a  mistake  to  hang  everything  on 
one  peg ;  and  that's  just  what  Bessie  does.  I  have 
talked  to  her,  but  without  effect,  Eva." 

"  You  are  talking  too  much  now,"  responded  Eva, 
surveying  her  with  a  critical  glance.  "I  shan't 
speak  to  you  any  more  at  present,  and  I  insist  upon 
your  shutting  your  eyes.  Indeed,  I  think  we  will 
avoid  the  Bessie  subject  in  future;  you  feel  too 
much  about  her." 

"  That  was  said  quite  in  Dorothy's  tone,"  mur- 
mured Clarice,  obediently  sinking  back  on  her 
pillows. 

There  was  silence  in  the  room  for  some  time, 
broken  only  by  the  dick  of  Eva's  needle  as  she  sat 
braiding  a  little  apron  for  Dora.  The  afternoon 
sunshine  came  in  through  the  open  window,  and 
sometimes  a  soft  breeze  sent  a  dry  elm-leaf  drifting 
over  the  floor.  Bands  of  light  and  shade  lay  across 
the  carpet,  but  the  rest  of  the  room  was  in  shadow ; 
the  blind  had  been  partly  drawn  down;  and  the 


toilet-table  was  moved  away  from  the  window  that 
the  air  might  have  free  entrance.  Eva  was  sitting 
in  a  low  chair  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  as  pleasant- 
looking  a  little  nurse  as  oould  be  found  in  any  sick- 
chamber. 

Clarice  had  fallen  into  a  deep  sleep.  It  almost 
made  Eva  drowsy  to  listen  to  her  regular  breathing, 
and  her  own  eyelids  began  to  grow  heavy,  but  she 
sewed  steadily  on.  A  few  more  turns  and  twists 
of  the  scarlet  bndd,  and  then  the  pretty  apron  would 
be  quite  finished.  There  was  something  dreamy  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  shady  room ;  all  the  familiar 
objects  in  it  were  dimly  seen.  But  over  the  mantel- 
piece hung  an  illuminated  text  in  an  Oxford  frame ; 
and  when  Eva  had  set  the  last  stitch  in  the  apron, 
she  fell  to  gazing  at  the  text  and  thinking  about  it. 

The  letters — scarlet  and  black  and  gold — were 
traced  upon  a  scroll  that  was  twined  about  a  cross. 
Over  the  cross,  just  touching  the  scroll  here  and 
there,  hung  two  or  three  graceful  sprays  of  lilies  of 
the  valley,  their  pearly  bells  beautifully  painted 
upon  the  dark-green  leaves.  There  were  but  nine 
words  in  the  text,  but  they  were  words  that  can 
sustain  a  sinking  soul,  and  lead  it  to  the  highest 
ground  that  humanity  can  know. 

"Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
Christ?" 

As  Eva  looked  from  the  text  to  the  quiet  face 
of  the  sleeper,  she  thought  that  tiiere  might  be  an 
untold  life-story  connected  with  the  words  that  had 
been  traced  by  Clarice's  own  hand.  Had  she  known 
the  bitterness  of  separation  from  an  earthly  love, 
before  she  had  found  that  love  from  which  she 
oould  never  be  divided? 

And  then  Eva  thought  of  the  thousand  things 
that  may  separate  us  from  the  great  love  of  a  life. 
From  its  very  birth,  a  strong  human  love  is  beset 
with  busy  enemies ;  "  war,  death,  or  sickness  do  lay 
siege  to  it,"  and  a  still  deadlier  foe  than  all  these 
may  be  found  in  the  instability  of  human  nature. 
"  There  is  but  one  Love,"  mused  Eva,  "  that  is  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever ;  and  those  who 
have  learnt  te  trust  in  Christ  can  put  a  surer  faith 
in  each  other  than  those  who  trust  Him  not.  The 
clasp  of  human  hands  will  never  part  ^vdiile  the 
Divine  Will  holds  them  together." 

And  then,  remembering  that  Douglas  Eerr  had 
learnt  the  reality  of  an  Eternal  Love,  her  heart 
could  rest  in  peace. 

The  room  was  sweet  with  the  scent  of  a  bunch  of 
tea-roses  and  mignonette,  stending  in  a  glass  on  the 
toilet-table ;  and  the  perfumed  air  and  tempered 
light  soothed  Eva  to  repose.  She,  too,  fell  asleep, 
with  her  head  resting  against  the  back  of  her 
cushioned  chair,  and  her  work  stiM  lying  on  her  lap. 

Long  afterwards,  Eva  Gower  was  wont  to  say 
that  she  had  had  two  prophetic  dreams  in  the  course 
of  her  life.  The  first  came  to  her  in  the  chamber  at 
Brook  Street  after  she  had  parted  with  Douglas  at 
Paddington.  And  the  second  was  dreamed  in 
Clarice's  room  in  Elm  Cottage  while  she  slumbered 
by  her  friend's  bedside.    Wiser  people  than  Eva 
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laughed  at  her  for  calling  these  dreams  prophetic, 
and  yet  most  of  ns  have  known  what  it  is  to  be  com- 
forted and  even  strengthened  by  a  dream. 

In  her  sleep,  £ya  seemed  to  see  Clarice,  walking 
in  the  rambling  old  garden  behind  the  cottage.  The 
weary  look  had  left  her  face,  and  it  was  bright  with 
unspeakable  joy.  She  came  towards  Eva  with 
beaming  eyes  and  parted  lips  as  if  about  to  speak, 
and  tell  her  good  tidings;  bnt  there  the  dream 
ended.  Eva  awoke  suddenly,  and  with  a  start ;  a 
shriU  burst  of  childish  laughter  xmder  the  open 
window  had  aroused  her. 

Clarice,  too,  was  awake,  and  as  Eva  looked  at  the 
worn  face  lying  on  the  pillow,  she  was  struck  by 
its  unlikeness  to  the  face  in  the  dream.  And  yet 
a  great  joy  was  all  that  was  wanted  to  make  the 
reality  the  very  counterpart  of  that  bright  dream- 
face. 

"Are  you  better,  Clarice?"  she  asked.  "You 
have  had  a  nice  long  sleep." 

"  Much  better.  You  were  dozing  when  I  opened 
my  eyes,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  you  getting  some 
rest.    What  time  is  it,  Eva  ?  " 

"  Nearly  five.  You  shall  have  a  cup  of  cocoa  at 
once.  Ah,  I  hear  Mrs.  Yallance  creeping  upstairs 
with  the  tray ! " 

'*  It's  quite  pleasant  to^  be  an  invalid  when  one 
gets  petted  as  I  do,"  said  Clarice,  sitting  up.  "  How 
shall  I  ever  come  back  to  ordinary  life  after  all  this 
indulgence?  That's  right,  Dorothy,"  she  added,  as 
her  sister  appeared  at  the  door ;  ''  Pm  glad  to  see 
two  cups  on  the  tray ;  Eva  always  enjoys  your  cocoa." 

'*  I  have  had  quite  a  struggle  with  Bessie  Mardock 
this  afternoon," ,  said  Mrs.  Yallance,  while  Eva 
brought  a  little  table  to  the  bedside. '  "  She  has 
gone  away  with  the  conviction  that  I'm  a  thoroughly 
hard-hearted  woman,  and  that  you  are  pining  for 
lack  of  her  sweet  society.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
my  own  face  in  the  pier-glass  as  I  talked  to  her, 
and  I  was  a  grim  object  to  behold." 

"  Oh,  Dorothy,  I  wish  you  had  more  patience 
with  her,"  sighed  Clarice.  "  Eva,  is  she  not  too 
severe  on  Bessie  ?  " 

"  Yes,  just  a  little  hard,  I  think,"  admitted  Eva, 
with  her  frank  smile.  "  I  own  that  poor  Bessie's 
worship  of  you  is  very  troublesome  and  absurd,  but 
it  is  one  of  those  nuisances  which  we  must  deal 
with  as  pitifally  as  we  can." 

"  I  should  have  pitied  her  to-day,"  replied  Dorothy, 
more  seriously,  "  if  she  had  not  tried  to  force  herself 
into  your  room.  She  seems  to  be  utterly  wanting 
in  tact  and  good  breeding." 

"Not  *  utterly  wanting,'"  said  Clarice,  kindly. 
"  But  her  one  idea  absorbs  her,  and  makes  her  re- 
gardless of  everything  else.  In  days  to  come,  poor 
Bessie  will  look  upon  her  old  self,  and  be  quite 
ashamed  of  her  monomania." 

Mrs.  Yallance  went  downstairs  to  join  her  little 
nrls  at  the  tea-table,  and  Clarice  and  Eva  took 
their  cocoa  together.  The  pleasure  that  Clarice 
found  in  Eva's  company  was  brightening  her  whole 
life ;  Eva's  calm,  unclouded  temper  and  ctdtivated 
mind  made  her  a  delightful  companion,  and  between 
these  two  women  there  was  that  mysterious  some- 
thing which  we  call  affinity — a  something  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  all  lasting  friendships.  It  is  often 
difficult  to  say  why  we  like  to  be  served  by  a  certain 
pair  of  hands,  while  the  touch  of  other  hands,  just 
as  gentle,  perhaps,  is  not  pleasant  to  ub. 


**  You  are  not  going  away  yet,  I  hope,"  said  Clarice, 
when  the  cups  were  removed.  **  I'm  afraid  I  am 
selfish  in  wanting  to  keep  you  here  a  little  longer." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  stay  with  you,"  Eva  replied. 
"  These  warm  days  are  Anna's  holidays,  so  that  1 
have  no  teaching  to  do.  And  Aunt  Carrie  has 
quite  taken  Anna  under  her  wing." 

"  Then  I  may  keep  you  till  eight  o'clock.  "When 
I  am  lying  here  alone,  Dorothy  persists  in  thinking 
that  I  get  dull ;  and  I  don't  like  her  to  leave  the 
children  to  come  tO  me.  However,  I  shall  soon  be 
well  again,  I  dare  say." 

"  You  are  certainly  better,"  said  Eva,  brightly. 
"  I  like  this  room,  Clarice ;  there  are  so  many  traces 
of  you  in  it.  How  rooms  reflect  their  occupants, 
don't  they?" 

"Always,"  answered  Clarice,  smiling.  "I  haTe 
seen  rooms  that  were  meant  to  deceive  visitors,  and 
give  callers  quite  a  wrong  impression  of  the  inmates, 
but  Bomejiow  I  generalr^  saw  through  the  trick. 
One  lady  of  my  acquaintance  was  very  anxious  to 
be  thought  intellectual,  and  used  to  scatter  high- 
class  journals  about  on  her  tables.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  sustain  a  sham,  and  by-and-bye  the  high-class 
journals  were  piled  up  in  a  comer,  and  a  monthly 
fashion-book  became  conspicuous." 

"  Shams  are  more  likely  to  be  found  downstairs 
than  upstairs,"  said  Eva.  "  A  sleeping-room  generally 
tells  a  true  tale.  I  have  been  looking  at  your  illu- 
minated text,  and  thinking  what  a  good  thing  it  is 
to  have  comfortable  words  before  one's  eyes  when 
one  wakes  in  the  morning." 

A  little  pause  followed  Eva's  words.  Never, 
perhaps,  had  Clarice's  chamber  looked  pleasanter 
than  it  did  at  that  hour,  when  it  was  full  of  golden 
evening  light.  Its  few  pictures,  books,  and  simple 
ornaments  were  all  seen  in  the  soft  glow  which  fell, 
too,  on  Clarice's  pale  face,  and  large  earnest  eyes. 
One  little  delicate  hand  lay  carelessly  on  the  cover- 
let, and  Eva  almost  sighed  as  she  noticed  how  slim 
and  frail  it  was. 

'*  It  was  just  because  those  words  have  been  my 
greatest  comfort  that  I  hung  them  up  there,"  said 
Clarice  at  last.  "I  don't  know  what  has  come *to 
me  this  evening,"  she  added,  '*  but  I  feel  a  stronp; 
inclination  to  talk  to  you  about  my  old  days.  Shall 
I  bore  you  if  I  do?" 

"  If  you  only  knew  how  interesting  you  are  to 
me,  you  would  not  speak  of  boring  me,"  returned 
.Eva,  drawing  her  chair  nearer  to  the  pillow. 
**  Begin  at  once,  please,  if  you  have  strength 
enough." 

"  Then  I  must  begin  with  my  girlhood.  I  ^o 
not  remember  my  father,  Eva ;  he  was  a  clergyman, 
and  died  when  I  was  very  young.  My  mother  and 
Dorothy  and  I  lived  in  a  pretty  little  villa  on  tlie 
outskirts  of  Plymouth  ;  just  one  of  those  nests  that 
seem  built  expressly  for  a  widow  and  two  children. 
Dorothy  was  married  at  eighteen,  so  that  I  was 
left  quite  alone  with  my  poor,  gentle  mother,  who 
was  always  an  invalid. 

"  I  was  a  self-willed  girl,  Eva,  following  my  own 
devices,  and  spoiled  and  petted  wherever  I  went. 
There  must  have  been  something  in  me,  I  suppose, 
that  made  me  liked ;  but  I  did  not  deserve  half  the 
affection  I  won.  I  had  admirers,  and  once  or  twice 
I  was  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  I  had  fallen  in 
love;  but  it  was  not  so.  I  never  gave  away  my 
heart  really  till  I  was  six-and-twenty." 
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Glarioe's  sweet  voice  trembled  slightly  when  she 
came  to  this  part  of  her  story.  Her  slender  hand 
went  up  to  her  forehead,  and  pushed  back  the  dark 
boir  as  if  its  weight  were  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 

"  I  Jim  not  going  to  weary  yon  with  a  long  de- 
scription of  Alan  Bertie,"  she  went  on.  ^  No  woman 
finds  it  easy  to  describe  the  man  she  loves;  and 
Alan  was  not  handsome  nor  remarkable  in  any  way. 
He  ^ras,  I  think,  simply  the  most  refined  and  grace- 
ful person  I  have  ever  seen ;  and  that  is  all  that 
1  shall  say  about  his  attractions.  You  know  what 
it  is,  Eva,  to  have  found  some  one  whose  mind  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  your  own,  whose  tastes  are 
yonr  tastes,  and  his  thoughts  your  thoughts.  Alan 
and  I  did  not  take  a  great  &nqy  to  each  other  at 
first  sight;  yet  we  glided  naturally  into  dose  in- 
timacy. Lookers-on  said  at  first  that  it  was  only 
an  intellectual  attachment;  but  I  believe  attach- 
ments are  strongest  when  the  intellect  leads  the 
way,  and  the  heart  follows. 

*<  Those  beautiful  first  days  of  companionship — 
I  can't  talk  much  about  them.  I  wish  you  could 
have  seen  the  little  balcony,  festooned  with  creepers, 
where  we  used  to  sit  in  the  summer  evenings  long 
ago.  We  overlooked  rich  gardens  and  fields,  and 
winding  lanes,  until  our  eyes  rested  on  the  sea,  and 
we  grew  silent,  sometimes,  when  we  watched  its 
eyer-changing  lights  and  tints.  It  was  so  like  that 
great  mystery  of  Eternity  that  lies  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  every  human  life. 

'*  To  this  day,  Eva,  I  must  blame  myself  for  the 
ruin  of  my  happiness.  *  Every  wise  woman  buildeth 
her  house,  but  the  foolish  pluoketh  it  down  with 
her  hands ' ;  and  bit  by  bit,  stone  by  stone,  I  plucked 
down  my  palace  of  delight.  I  will  tell  you,  Eva, 
how  I  accomplished  the  work  of  destruction;  it 
was  very  easy  work  indeed,  as  destruction  always  is. 
''I  let  my  love  for  Alan  grow  and  spread  till 
there  was  room  for  nothing  else  in  my  heart.  I 
scarcely  ever  thought  about  God,  I  n^lected  all 
my  friends,  I  became  a  person  with  but  one  idea. 
Alan  loved  me,  as  I  now  believe,  very  dearly  and 
truly ;  but  he  was  a  fetvourite  in  society,  and  liked 
to  keep  his  place  in  gay  circles.  I  grew  jealous, 
and  tried  to  excite  jealousy  in  my  turn ;  there  was 
a  certain  old  admirer  of  mine— «  Mark  Dashleigh — 
whom  Alan  had  especially  disliked ;  and  I  feU  to 
flirting  with  Mark  out  of  sheer  bravado." 

Again  Clarice  paused,  and  again  the  fragile  little 
hand  put  back  the  heavy  dark  hair.  Eva  began  to 
fear  that  she  was  hardly  equal  to  the  task  that  she 
had  undertaken. 

''  You  need  not  look  at  me  in  that  way,  dear  Eva,'* 
she  said.  *'It  does  me  good  to  tell  my  story; 
indeed,  I  feel  as  the  Ancient  Mariner  did,  that  it 
must  be  told.    Are  you  tired  of  listening  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Clarice,  no  I  A  story  of  real  life  is  worth 
all  the  fiction  in  the  world." 

"  Do  you  think  there  is  such  a  thing  as  fiction  ?  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  best  so-called  works 
of  fiction  are  facts  in  disguise.  But  I  have  nearly 
got  to  the  end  of  my  tale,  Eva ;  and  if  I  do  not  finish 
it  quickly,  we  shall  have  Dorothy  here  to  scold  me 
for  talking  too  much." 

The  golden  glow  was  growing  a  little  fainter  in 

the  room,  and  the  air  was  getting  chill.    Eva  softly 

closed  the  window,  and  then  came   back  to  her 

friend's  side. 

*'We   had  stormy   scenes,"    Clarice   continued; 


'*  and  if  you  are  acquainted  with  men's  natures  you 
know  how  they  hate  scenes.  Alan  had  a  very  calm, 
languid  manner,  but  when  he  was  provoked  he  could 
say  dreadfully  bitter  things,  as  those  quiet  people 
always  can.  Oh,  Eva,  if  I  could  give  advice  to  girls 
who  are  newly  engaged,  I  would  say.  Avoid  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  scene  I  As  much  as  possible 
refrun  from  accusations  and  explanations,  and  let 
your  betrothed  life  be  as  unsensational  as  it  can  be. 
A  man  wants  to  find  rest  in  a  woman's  companion- 
ship; his  nature  demands  peace,  and  she  too  often 
gives  him  strife." 

*'  It  is  sadly  true,"  sighed  Eva. 

"Well,  I  have  not  yet  told  you  that  Alan  held  an 
appointment  in  Plymouth  dockyard.  We  had  been 
engaged  twelve  months  when  he  was  offered  a  much 
more  lucrative  post  in  India." 

"  Ah,  Clarice,  did  you  let  him  go  there  without 
you?" 

*'  Yes.  We  had  another  of  those  miserable  scenes 
before  the  time  of  starting  came,  and  we  parted  by 
mutual  agreement.  I  did  not  break  down  till  after 
he  had  sailed,  and  then — ^Dorothy  has  told  you  all 
about  my  terrible  illness  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she  has  often  spoken  of  it." 

"  My  mother's  health  grew  steadily  worse  after 
my  recovery,  and  she  died  two  years  ago.  Then  I 
said  a  long  feirewelL  to  the  dear  little  villa  where  I 
had  known  my  brightest  joys  and  worst  sorrows, 
cmd  came  here  to  live  with  Dorothy  and  the  children. 
It  was  a  lovely  home,  Eva ;  I  am  glad  to  think  that 
happy  people  are  living  there  now." 

"  Then  it  is  not  let  to  strangers  ?* 

"  No ;  the  widow  of  my  father's  brother — Aunt 
Emily — ^went  to  live  there  after  I  left  the  house. 
She  has  two  daughters;  and  the  younger,  my  name- 
sake, Clarice,  was  married  to  Mark  Dashleigh  only 
two  months  after  they  had  settled  in  Vine  Villa." 

*'  To  Mark  Dashleigh,  your  old  admirer  ?  " 

•*  Yes ;  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  of  the  match,  for 
I  feared  I  had  caused  him  some  pain.  The  Clarice 
Bumewhom  he  has  mamed  will  suit  him  much 
better  than  the  Clarice  of  his  first  choice." 

**  And  have  you  never  heard  from  Mr.  Bertie  ?" 

"Never,  and  no  tidings  of  him  have  ever  reached 
my  ears.  I  don't  thii^  we  shall  meet  again  on 
earth,  Eva ;  I  am  waiting  for  the  time  of  eternal 
reunion.    I  believe  it  will  come." 

There  was  a  lighting  up  of  her  face  as  she  spoke. 
Her  look  was  that  of  one  who  has  got  a  sudden 
glimpse  into  a  bright  hereafter.  There  are,  perhaps, 
such  moments  in  every  Christian  life,  when  tne 
pilgrim  climbs  the  Delectable  Mountains,  and  sees 
the  feur-off  gleam  of  the  Celestial  City.  And  Clarice 
just  then  was  lifted  high  above  the  many  doubts 
and  fiaars  of  humanity. 

"  Doesn't  it  strike  you,"  she  went  on,  "  how  many 
lives  are  *  waiting  lives '  ?  What  numbers  are  waiting 
as  I  am,  for  their  lost  joys  to  be  given  back  to  them 
in  a  new  form  and  in  a  new  world  1  Well,  I  have 
told  you  my  story,  Eva,  and  now  you  will  under- 
stand why  tilie  text  is  so  dear  to  me.  Think  of  the 
comfort  it  is  to  know  that  not  even  our  own  weak- 
ness and  sin  can  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  f 
When  we  have  alienated  the  earthly  love,  we  learn 
to  realise  the  great  patience  of  the  love  Divine." 

Eva  walked  back  to  Lake  Lodge  in  the  twilight 
with  her  (mind  full  of  the  tale  she  had  just  heaord. 
Before  going  to  rest  she  sat  down  to  write  a  long 
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letter  to  Douglas  Kerr,  and  filled  a  whole  page  with 
Clarice  and  her  concerns.  And  Clarice,  relieved  by 
having  unburdened  her  heart,  slept  sweetly  and 
peaceiully  till  morning. 


THE  PXJLPIT  IN  THE  FAMILY. 


■c:-?. 


A  GOOD  C017SCIEFGE. 

**Men  and  brethren,  I  have  lived  In  all  good  con- 
■cience  before  God  nntU  this  day."— Acte  zxlli.  1. 


,  ONSCIENCE  is  sometimes  regarded 
and  spoken  of  as  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct principle  in  the  mind,  placed 
there  to  warn  us  when  we  do  wrong, 
and  to  approve  what  is  right  Hence 
it  is  called  God's  vicegerent,  an  in- 
ward monitor,  and  various  other 
names  expressing  its  use  and  its  claims.  This  view 
of  conscience,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  only  a 
figure  of  speech,  neither  telling  us  what  conscience 
really  is,  nor  how  it  operates,  nor  giving  help  to 
enable  us  to  employ  those  means  which  may  enable 
conscience  to  act  most  correctly  and  usefully. 

The  truth  is  that  conscience  is  not  a  distinct 
principle,  or  something  separate  from  the  mind,  but 
is  nothicg  more  than  the  mind  or  understanding 
itself  acting  in  a  particular  manner,  just  as  judgment 
is  really  the  mind  judging,  memory  is  the  mind 
remembering,  perception  is  the  mind  perceiving. 
So  conscience  is  really  the  mind  itself  acting  in  a 
particular  manner,  passing  judgment  on  the  actions 
or  affections  of  the  individual  himself,  according  to 
some  received  standard  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  to 
the  mind  so  in  action  the  name  of  conscience  is 
applied. 

Another  mistaken  opinion  about  oonscience,  it  is 
necessary  to  notice.  Sometimes  it  is  spoken  of  as  a 
law  of  action,  itself  pointing  out  what  is  right  as 
distinguished  from  that*which  is  wrong.  But 
conscience  is  not  a  law.  It  is  more  like  a  judge. 
And  as  a  judge  does  not  make  law,  but  only  declares 
or  expounds  what  is  law,  so  does  conscience,  having 
already  an  outward  standard  of  right  and  wrong  to 
go  by^  compare  a  man's  own  action  with  it,  and 
pronounce  a  decision  of  right  or  wrong,  according  to 
their  agreement  with  or  contrariety  to  the  same. 

Now  the  importance  of  these  oorrectiona  or  cautions 
will  be  evident.  Every  one  is  prone  to  plead  con- 
science when  wishing  to  defend  some  line  of  conduct. 
But  this  plea  is  valid  only  when  conscience  is  really 
brought  into  exercise,  and  when  the  standard  by 
which  conscience  makes  its  judgment  is  on  the  side 
of  truth,  justice,  and  right. 

The  standard  of  conscience  in  the  state  of  nature, 
or  under  certain  circumstances,  is  not  necessarily 
right.  For  example,  Paul  the  Apostle,  when  he  was 
Saul  of  Tai*sus,  acted  up  to  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
Hcience.  He  was  *'  a  blasphemer,  and  a  persecutor,  and 
injurious  "  (1  Tim.  i.  13).  He  consented  to  the  death 
of  the  martyr  Stephen.  He  gave  his  voice  to  put 
to  death  many  of  the  saints,  baing  exceedingly  mad 
against  them.  And  he  confesses  further  (Acts  xxvi. 
9)  :  "I  verily  thought  with  myself,  that  I  ought  to 
do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of 
Nazaretii,"  He  acted  according  to  his  consoieuce, 
yet  he  acted  wrong,  and  committed  what  he  himself 


called  crimes,  and  for  which  he  afterwards  sought 
and  obtained  forgiveness  and  mercy. 

This  shows  that  oonscience,  i.e.,  the  mind  in  its 
judgment  of  what  is  right  or  wrong,  needs  a  better 
standard  than  nature,  or  education,  or  training  can 
afford.  And  this  standard  we  have  in  the  revealed 
word  of  God,  in  the  Bible.  By  that  written  law 
we  are  to  be  judged  hereafter,  and  therefore  by  that 
law  we  are  to  live  and  act  now.  The  Gentiles,  not 
having  that  written  law,  will  be  judged  by  the  law 
of  nature  written  on  their  hearts,  but  those  who  have 
the  revealed  word  will  be  judged  by  the  deeds  of 
the  written  law,  conscience  bearing  witness  in  the 
great  day  of  judgment 

Even  in  regard  to  human  laws,  no  judge  will  allow 
a  man's  personal  opinion  of  what  is  right  or  wrong 
to  weigh  in  decision  as  to  breach  of  the  law.  Neither 
will  professed  ignorance  of  the  law  avail  as  an  excuse, 
although  the  moral  guilt  may  be  lessened  thereby. 
In  the  presence  of  written  law  oonscience  has  no 
plea  which  a  judge  can  recognise.  Much  more  in 
regard  to  Divine  law,  oonscience  cannot  plead  its 
private  opinion,  nor  will  profession  of  ignorance 
avaiL  There  may  rather  be  additional  guilt  in 
neglect  of  knowing  the  law,  which  is  within  every 
man's  reach,  in  this  age  and  in  this  land,  where  tho 
Bible  is  in  every  hand,  and  the  proclamation  of  its 
requirements  within  every  one's  hearing.  The  will 
of  God  is  the  true  and  proper  standard  of  right,  to 
which  all  the  actions  and  atfections  of  men  ought  to 
be  conformed ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  real  and 
true  nature  of  that  will  is  ascertained,  and  as  it  is 
received  fiuid  acknowledged  as  the  test  by  which  all 
men's  actions  are  to  be  tried,  will  conscience  speak 
and  guide  aright 

We  see  then  bow  vain  the  plea  of  acting  con- 
scientiously may  often  prove.  A  false  standard  of 
right  in  place  of  the  true  may  be  followed,  making 
wrong  appear  to  be  right,  and  right  to  be  wrong.  It 
was  BO  with  St.  Paul  in  his  unconverted  state,  hy 
whom  sin  was  committed  and  crimes  perpetrated, 
with  the  approbation  of  his  conscience.  And  this  is 
the  case  with  many  men,  who  neglect  duty  or  com- 
mit wrong  without  compunction.  Surely  there ^ is 
need  for  dear  and  full  understanding  of  the  will  of 
the  Lord  as  declared  in  Scripture,  and  of  the  utmost 
and  most  prayerful  diligence  in  the  study  of  it. 

Another  practical  point  is  the  duty  of  kee]>ini5  con- 
science alive  and  tender.  It  is  the  will  of  God  tbai 
we  should  have  this  testimony  of  approval,  which 
indeed  will  sustain  us  in  every  good  way,  will  en- 
courage to  perseverance,  and  will  comfort  in  trial. 
Nothing,  save  the  approbation  of  God,  exce<*d8  the 
value  of  an  approving  conscience ;  in  fact,  the  voice 
of  an  enlightened  conscience  is  the  voice  of  God 
within  us,  His  word  echoed  in  the  heart  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  God's  merciful  provision  that  this 
voice  warns  us  against  sin,  deters  us  from  evil  pur- 
pose ;  or,  if  we  have  done  wrong,  reproaches  us  as 
guilty,  and  so  leads  us  with  true  contrition  to  iliat 
fountain  where  all  sin  may  be  washed  away.  Thest^^ 
good  services  can  only  be  rendered  if  the  conscience  is 
kept  tender,  or  as  St.  Paul  describes  it  when  ho  said. 
**I  exercise  myself"  to  keep  a  conscience  void  of 
offence  toward  God  and  men.  This  exercise  grows 
into  a  habit  of  godliness.  Whereas  to  tamper  with 
conscience,  or  to  silence  its  voice,  leads  to  hAniiit?fi? 
and  impenitence  of  heart,  with  readiness  for  all  evil. 
Another  duty  is  to  be  tender  towards  the  conBcienofe- 
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of  others.  The  apostle  fcives  many  direotions  as  to 
tliis,  in  regard  to  tiiose  who  are  true  believera.  For 
instanoe»  some  may  imagine  that  the  Divine  law 
prohibits  certain  things  whioh  it  really  does  not. 
We  are  not  to  urge  a  weak  or  less  instruoted  brother 
to  violate  his  oonscienoe  by  imitating  our  freedom, 
and  so  sin  against  light  whioh  he  possesses.  The 
noble  spirit  of  St.  Paul  decided  in  such  a  case  to 
deny  himself  in  lawful  things  rather  than  make  his 
brother  to  oifend  by  acting  against  his  conscience. 

While  it  is  obviously  a  Christian's  duty  thus  to 
act  tenderly  towards  the  conscience  of  a  brother,  the 
same  rule  does  not  apply  to  cases  when  it  is  not 
coDBoience,  but  self-wiU,  or  prejudice,  or  false  teach- 
ing that  dictate  the  conduct  of  others.  To  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  opinions  or  practices  which  we 
know  to  be  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  is  only  to 
strengthen  error,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  point  out  the 
mistake  of  ascribing  to  conscience  what  is  due  to 
false  feeling  or  wrong  teaching. 

May  we  be  enabled  to  deal  faithfully  with  our 
own  consciences,  and  jastly  and  tenderly  with  the 
consciences  of  others.  And  may  we  ever  so  seek  the 
testimony  of  an  approving  conscience,  showing  us 
that  our  spirit,  our  temper,  our  actions  are  conformed 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  assuring  ourselves  that  we 
are  led  and  governed  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Thus 
only  shall  each  of  us  be  enabled  to  say,  '*!  have 
lived  in  aU  good  conscience  before  ^God  until  this 
day." 


"y  WAS  Hay-time ;  the  cuokoo  was 
singing; 
The  beeches  were  fair  to  see; 
And  the  mnsio  of  flowing  waters 

The  soft  breeze  bore  to  me. 

I  walked  in  the  dusty  road- 
way. 
And  my  heart  was  fall  of 
oaio; 
I  heeded  not  summer  sun- 
shine. 
Nor  the  sweet  and  fragrant 
air. 

I  was  poor  and  bnely  and  troubled; 

All  the  world  seemed  sad  and  cold; 
I  was  deaf  to  the  river's  music, 

And  blind  to  the  cowslip's  gold. 

But  suddenly  through  the  hedgerow 

Came  ringing  laughter  clear 
Of  children's  voices,  waking 

Echoes  I  lo\od  to  hear. 

And  looking  over  the  hawthorns 

To  the  moadow  green  and  fair, 
A  picture  I  saw  that  scattered 

My  dull  and  aching  oare 

As  a  sunbeam  seatters  the  shadows 

And  drives  the  mists  away. 
For  a  group  of  merry  ohildrea 

In  the  fleld  kept  holiday. 


The  winding  river  beyond  them 

Was  flowing  to  the  sea; 
But  deep  in  the  grass  and  daisies 

Of  the  grsen  and  floweiy  lea 

An  old,  battered  boat  lay  stranded, 

No  more  to  rook  on  the  tide : 
Her  work  all  done,  she  was  resting  there, 

With  the  green  moss  on  her  side. 

But  oh,  she  was  not  forsaken  t 
On  her  benches  a  brave  boy  stood. 

With  sun-burnt  face  and  flaxen  hair, 
In  joyful  masterhood. 

''I'm  the  captain  of  the  'Nancy'; 

Now,  steersman,  look  ahead  t** 
He  shouted,  and  pushed  with  a  hasol  branch 

In  the  cowslip's  mossy  bed. 

And,  firmly  grasping  the  rudder. 

With  thoughtfulness  intent, 
fiat  the  rosy  little  sistor, 

To  do  all  his  bidding  bent. 

While  over  the  prow  leant  a  laddie 

With  fishing-rod  in  hand. 
Diving  down  among  the  daisies, 

Crying,  "A  fish  to  land!" 

With  lap  full  of  golden  daisies 

A  Uny  girl  sat  by. 
Her  heart  full  of  happy  ftmeies 

As  she  threaded  them  silently. 

Then,  ''A  daisy-chain  for  the  captain! 

Now,  Johnnie,  oome  to  me; 
I  will  put  it  round  your  neck,  and  then 

How  splendid  you  will  be  I " 

O  royalty  of  happiness  I 

What  do  the  children  care? 
Bich  in  their  sweet  imaginings, 

Glad  in  the  sunny  air. 

What  do  they  care  for  our  treasures? 

For  wealth,  or  fame,  or  gold? 
What  think  they  of  the  future — 

Of  the  winter,  drear  and  cold  ? 

As  the  flowers  of  the  fleld  they  toil  not, 

As  birds  of  the  air  they  sing, 
Without  one  thought  of  to-morrow, 

Or  one  troubled  questioning. 

Once  more  on  the  dusty  highway 

I  walked  with  busy  feet; 
Bat  faith  and  hope  wore  rekindled 

By  that  vision  bright  and  sweet. 

And  happy  thoughts,  like  angels. 

Came  from  the  aiure  skies ;   » 
And  I  saw  the  springtide  beauty 

With  strangely-opened  eyes. 

In  my  heart  I  thanked  our  Father 
For  tlie  fresh  yAing  hearts'  glad  mirth; 

For  the  presenoe  of  the  children 
In  our  toiling,  sorrowing  earth. 

For  the  wondrous  gift  of  fancy. 

And  the  better  gift  of  faith, 
And  the  child-like  hearts  that  rest  and  sing, 

Remembering  what  He  saith. 

Be  ye  as  the  little  children, 
In  their  guileless  trust  and  lore: 

fio  shall  ye  know  the  Father  here. 
And  see  His  face  above. 

JcLU  E.  Ball. 
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PEARL. 


^  age  for  1^^  goattg. 


HE  beAuiiM  twins  were  the  talk  'of 
Cornwall  for  a  seaaon.  It  was  at 
home,  (ioatcd  between  her  newly-fomid 
p^reut^  tliat  Pearl  found  her  greatest 
joy.  Sir  Fen  and  Lady  Mary  listened 
to  tbe  story  of  their  child's  struggles, 
aod  i^lihougli  deeply  pained  at  the  lonely 
life  aliQ  had  liad,  they  were  prond  of  the 
iftatLtier  ill  which  she  had  fought  out  her 
\iaii\&  Willi  adversity.  Her  experience 
had  strong tliotie J  anrl  elevated  her  nature^  and 
taught  her  that  m  long  as  conscience  guides  the 
hAiid  thai  workSf  m  long  as  faith  and  trust  in 
Guil  go  hand  iu  himd,  the  girl,  however  young, 
mttat  eome  oui  conqueror. 
And  Pearl,  happy,  grateful  Pearl,  how  she 
rejoiced  in  her  parents*  love,  and  the  happiness  of  a  sister's 
affection. 

*'You  have  seen  so  little  of  my  daughter  Pearl,  Edward, 
that  I  think  it  would  be  wiser  to  wait,*'  said  the  happy  £ftther  to 
an  earnest  pleader ;  **  besides,  it  is  only  a  year  since  we  received 
iter  back  to  us.  Indeed,  I  thought  it  was  Elsie  you  caied 
for." 

^  Ah,  Sir  Pen,  I  saw  your  daughter  Pearl  when  the  world 
dealt  hardly  with  her.  Alone  in  her  girlhood — ^her  brave 
honest  spirit  defied  circumstances  by  her  steadfast  holding  to 
the  right,  and  I  learnt  so  to  respect  her  girlhood  that  I  love 
her  in  her  womanhood." 

Both  sisters  had  been  sought  in  marriage  by  men  of  high 
poeition,  for  they  were  now  co-heiresses  to  the  Tregaron 
estates.  A  halcyon  period  of  repose  succeeded  to  the  troubled 
past 

In  the  early  summer  time  the  whole  fleanily,  with  Jack  Pen- 
ruddock  and  Edward  Haroourt,  now  the  affianced  lover  of 
Pearlie,  went  to  France,  then  on  to  Passy.  They  visited  La 
Maisonnette,  and  Miss  Andrews  congratulated  Pearl  in  her 
courteous  but  frosty  manner.  But  at  Si  Yal^e  the  joy  of 
Madame  Annette  and  Juliette  was  lovely  to  see,  because  it  was 
so  reaL  No  entreaties  could  make  them  let  Pearl  and  her 
parents  and  Elsie  go  elsewhere  than  to  the  fisrm. 

«« Ah,  ch^e  enfjSQt;  you  remember  that  you  would  not  stop 
for  the  f^te  because  you  thought  you  would  lose  your  time,  but 
now  the  f§te  time  is  coming,  and  I  shall  see  ma  ch^e  enjoy 
it     Is  it  not  so?" 

So  they  remained  at  the  farmland  Sir  Pen  and  Lady  Mary 
rejoiced  that  everywhere  their  child,  although  her  life  struggles 
had  been  so  great,  had  made  her  mark  of  love  on  the  hearts  of 
those  who  knew  her.  • 

A  handsome  monument  was  plaeed  above  poor  Madame 
Martinez*  grave,  in  loving  remembrance  of  a  life  spent  in 
works  of  love  and  charity. 

A  wedding  followed  not  long  after  their  return,  where  the 
brides  in  their  flowing  white  silk  dresses  were  so  one  like  the  other 
that  they  laughed  and  told  their  bridegrooms  not  to  mistake 
them.  Pearl  Tregaron  and  Elsie  her  sister  were  married  on 
tlie  same  day,  Jack  Penmddock  having  found  out  that  the 
time    passed    yery    slowly    when    not    with    Elsie.     Dear 


Madge  was  bridesmaid— first  one,  tot  there  were  many  othen 
— but  she  steed  next  her  old  school  Mend,  and  took  the  fint 
kiss  of  the  faride^  her  Pearl  of  pearls;  and  when  the  newlj- 
wedded  pairs  started  for  their  hofneymoon  hol|day  joonisj, 
Bladge's  eyes  were  so  red  with  weeping  for  the  loss  of  her 
friend,  that  Lady  Mary  had  Mrs.  Howard's  permisBion  to  take 
her  with  them  to  the  castle  on  a  lengthened  visit,  that  vhsa 
Pearl  and  her  husband  returned  from  their  journey— (for  thej 
are  to  live  at  Tregaron ;  the  parents  cannot  part  with  thsir 
recovered  treasure) — they  may  find  the  fiiithfnl  tried  fijend 
awaiting  them  there. 


Over  the  now  happy  dwelling,  where  so  many  joys  and 
sorrows  have  passed  in  the  lives  of  the  leal  and  loving  heiiu 
about  to  meet  together,  the  peaceful  stars  are  shining ;  and  m 
midnight  chimes  from  the  turret  dock,  the  Christmas  bells 
ring  out  their  first  tones. 

Joy  bells  are  they  to  hearts  so  lately  under  affliction's  chasten* 
ing  hand,  but  now,  by  God's  meroy,  restored  to  live  together; 
for  Pearl  and  her  husband  have  returned  to  abide  at  TregiroiL 
They  desire  to  live,  so  that  when  affliction  comes— as  it  does 
to  all — true  human  love  may  sustain  them,  and  the  higher  Iotb 
of  God  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ  lighten  their  pathway  aaoa 
the  shining  river  from  whence  there  is  no  return. 

Farewell,  brave-hearted,  gentle  Pearl ;  farewell,  leal-hearted, 
bonnie,  winsome  Madge;  true  friend,  kind  Mary,  and  tby 
husband.  Good-bye,  Elsie,  favoured  child,  and  thy  Jack! 
God's  blessings  on  thee  all,  and  to  Madge  and  Pearl  a  double 
store  1    Addio  I 

c  DI  T. 


SCUIPTUBE  ENIGMA. 

KG.  DL 

Three  letters  constitute  my  name, 

Whoever  I  may  be. 
And  you  must  riddle  out  the  same 

Before  you  reach  to  me. 

I  was,  and  am,  and  yet  shall  be, 
Till  Time's  last  round  is  o'er ; 

Yet  all  the  space  allotted  me 
Is  but  a  poiat — ^no  more. 

I  wait  to  finish  Time's  last  stage, 

While  many  wait  for  me 
With  patient  hope,  or  trembling  rage. 

Till  they  my  advent  see. 

I  stop  each  mortal's  fleeting  breath; 

All  creatures  own  my  sway; 
And  e'en  the  world,  and  time,  and  death 

With  me  must  pass  away. 

All  kings  that  ever  had  a  throne 

Just  to  my  date  did  reign ; 
But  the  long  rule  of  Christ  alone 

Shall  not  that  date  attain. 

All  works,  by  Qod  or  men  b^un — 
Things  present,  future,  past — 

Long  as  their  various  course  may  run, 
1  finish  them  at  last. 

A  life,  a  history,  or  a  book. 

Beyond  me  cannot  go: 
Now,  my  dear  children,  search  and  look, 

Till  you  my  name  shall  know. 


w.  u 
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The  Sunday  at  Home 


0   DAT  MOST  CALM,   MOST  BRIGHT  !   .    .    . 

The  wbbk  weke  dark  but  for  thy  uowt^^Herberi, 


SATURDAY  EVENING. 

**AND    THE    SABBATH    DREW     NIOB.' 


Earth's  misty  veil  that  hangs  so  closely  round  us 
Is  gently  lifted  that  one  day  in  seven; 

And  pressing  cares  which  in  their  net  have  bound  us 
Betire,  and  leave  us  transient  gleams  of  Heaven. 


iro.lMlWinnl»LlMa 
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COUSIN  MABEL'S  EXPERIENCES: 


GATHERING  UP  FRAGMENTS. 


BY  HISS  E.  J.  WHATELY. 


vn. 


•*  T_T  AYE  you  heard  anything  from  your  various 
Jn  fragment  gatherers  ?  "  said  Julia  to  me  one 
day,  about  three  weeks  after  this  conversation,  as  she 
and  her  cousin  and  I  were  returning  together  from 
a  mission  meeting  we  had  been  attending. 

"  I  have  something  from  each  of  them.  Which 
shall  I  begin  with  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  can  speak  to  Lydia  Franklin's  share  of 
it,"  said  Margaret.  *'  The  other  day  I  met  at  the 
Sunday-school  a  girl — a  small  tradesman's  daughter 
— who  goes  daily  to  Miss  Morgan's  little  school. 
She  has  just  been  drafted  into  my  class.  She  told 
me  she  and  one  of  her  companions  had  been  staying 
to  read  to  Lydia  after  school  hours,  by  turns,  and 
she  had  been  lending  them  such  delightful  books  to 
read !  And  the  companion,  whose  family  circum- 
stances I  understood  from  her  were  very  pE^inful — 
she  lives  with  some  relatives  who  oon't  treat  her  at 
all  kindly — had  been  so  helped  by  being  able  to 
talk  to  *  the  sick  Miss  Franklin  *  of  all  her  troubles, 
and  said  she  had  given  her  such  godd  ftdvioe^and 
been  so  kind  to  hoK*"    «^? 

"  Well,  those  are  '  fragments '  not  to  be  despised," 
said  Julia.  "  But  really  Lydia  was  always  one  who 
utilised  hers ;  all  you  did  was  to  give  her  a  little 
encouragement  to  cheer  her.  Now  I  want  to  know 
what  Mrs.  Travers  has  been  doing.'^^ 

**  I  have  a  letter  here  which  I  only  received  a  day 
or  two  ago.  If  you  will  come  and  sit  down  on  this 
seat  in  the  Promenade,  as  it  is  so  fine^  I  will  read 
you  what  she  says,  or  rather  a  part,- for  it  is  so  long 
that  it  might  tire  anyone  who^  had  not  watched  her 
efforts  from  the  beginning." 

"  Has  she  seen  or  heard  anything  of  Mrs.  Haynes 
and  her  sick  daughter  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she  has  invited  them  to  come  and  pay  her 
a  visit,  some  little  time  ago.  She  heard  from  Mrs. 
Haynes,  whom  she  had  begged  to  write  to  her,  that 
Annie  was  still  too  weak  to  resume  her  school 
teaching.  They  have  been  with  her  now  nearly  a 
fortnight,  and  she  has  formed  a  plan  for  them,  with 
her  husband's  full  sanction,  which  promises  well  for 
all.  She  proposes  to  place  them  in  an  unoccupied 
house  at  the  old  park  gates,  which  used  to  serve  as 
a  lodge,  but  is  useless  now  they  have  made  a  new 
entrance.  Her  idea  is  to  get  Mrs.  Haynes  for  a 
small  salary,  besides  the  advantage  of  the  house  rent 
free  and  other  conveniences,  to  superintend  a  little 
invalid  home  for  delicate  persons  of  a  respectable 
class  needing  rest  and  country  air.  There  is  room 
in  the  house  for  three  or  four  only,  but  the  kind  of 
occupation  is  just  what  will  suit  Mrs.  Haynes,  and 
she  is  delighted  with  the  proposal.    The  first  inmates 


will  be  an  overworked  teacher  known  to  Miss 
Hunter,  and  two  nurses  who  had  broken  down  after 
very  hard  hospital  duty." 

"  And  how  does  Miss  Haynes,  the  sick  daughter, 
goon?" 

"Very  well;  she  is  so  much  better  since  she 
came  again  to  the  country  that  she  hopes  to  be  able  to 
gather  up  some  fragments  of  service,  too,  by  giving 
music  lessons  to  Beatrice's  little  fkvourite,  Lucy 
Williams,  and  drawing  lessons  to  a  lame  boy  whom 
Mrs.  Travers  had  found  out,  and  is  supplying  with 
copies  and  models  from  her  stores,  and  whom  she 
hopes  eventually  to  send  to  the  school  of  art." 

*'  Certainly,  the  work  is  growing  under  her  hands," 
said  Margaret. 

"  Yes,  and  what  is  best  of  all  is,  that  Mr.  Travers, 
who  iSi^  seems  to  have  looked  on  his  wife's  plans 
merely  as*  a  kind  of  new  amusement  for  her,  to  keep 

S.her  spirits  and  cheer  her,  is  now  beginning  to 
f  er  into  them  more  and  more,  and  to  become  more 
interested  in  schemes  for  the  good  of  those  around 
thorn.  Mrs.  Travers  writes  :  *  I  am  so  happy  now- 
happier  than  I  ever  thought  to  be  again  in  this 
world  I  Alii' not  mere  outward  happiness;  I  think 
trying  to  help  others  does  draw  one  nearer  to  Him 
who.;*  first  loved  U8,''^«^at  least,  so  I  find  it.  I  know 
soit^  people  do  the  one  without  the  other,  but  I  don't 
understand  that.  I  am  sure  these  efforts  one  makes 
lea{i  one  to  pray  mojfe;  aiid  in  that  way  one  gets 
watered  oneself  in  wateriii^g*  others.  I  am  sure  my 
"fragments"  are  biddir^e  fair  to  fill  more  than 
twelve  baskets-full,  for  iWlly  the  difficulty  now  is 
to  find  time  fDr  all  one  has  to  do.  And  my  husband, 
who  was  at  first  anxious  lest  I  should  overtire 
myself,  now  sees  that  I  am  better  than  I  have  been 
for  years.  My  invalid  home  and  the  flower  missions 
and  school  treats— did  I  tell  you  that  I  had  been 
entertaining  two  whole  schools-full  of  children  in 
the  park? — have  done  me  moire  good  than  all  the 
mineral  waters  and  journeys  in  search  of  health.  1 
can  only  thank  God  for  it  all.'  " 

"  That  is  cheering,"  said  Margaret;  "but  in  some 
respects  Mrs.  Travers  had  an  easier  task  than  you^ 
other  friend.  She  had  only  to  open  her  eyes,  and 
see  the  work  which  lay  actually  under  her  hands; 
and  she  had  also  the  advantage  of  having  no  home 
opposition  to  encounter." 

*'  Yes,  that  is  very  true.  But,  before  going  on  to 
my  friend  Mrs.  Vernon,  I  must  tell  you  about  my 
young  school-girl,  Beatrice  Travel  s.  She  has  written 
to  me  very  freely  and  fully.  I  will  read  .you  an 
extract  from  one  of  her  letters :  '  You  will  be  glad 
to  know,  dear  Miss  Selwyn,  that,  though  very  bus/ 
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this  "'half,"  I  hare  managed  to  gather  up  a  few  little 
fragments.  I  know  yon  wiU  say  that  ray  school 
bnidnefis  id  really  part  of  my  work,  and  I  must  not 
consider  it  an  interruption.  I  do  try  to  look  at  it 
BQ,  hui  I  like  the  '*  fragments  *'  of  sidelong  work  best, 
I  own.  Well,  first,  1  hare  got  on  very  well  with 
my  collection  for  the  East  iSid.  Two  or  three  of 
the  girls  are  helping  me,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find 
them  so  interested  in  it ;  one  has  a  sister  who  has  a 
little  ragged  school  of  her  oWn  in  a  yery  wretched 
district,  who  told  ns  some  of  the  children  were  very 
ill  off  for  clothing,  so  I  and  the  other  collectors 
hegan  working  at  odd  times  for  the  little  ones. 
When  Miss  Barton  fonnd  what  we  were  doing,  she 
proposed  setting  up  a  little  working  party  once  a 
week,  and  we  enjoy  it  so  much.  She  reads  very 
interesting  accouuts  of  home  missions  while  we  are 
working.  Then  we  find  time  to  illuminate  texts  for 
the  flower  mission  and  for  other  places,  and  I  hope 
to  finish  more  in  the  holidays.  Then  this  work  had 
a  great  efiect  on  some  of  the  girls ;  I  believe  it  was 
the  first  real  serions  attempt  to  do  good  to  others 
some  of  them  had  ever  made.  One  or  two  have  had 
very  nice  talks  with  me,  and  we  have  Bible-reading 
together  on  Stinday  i&ftemoons.  I  will  tell  you 
more  when  I  see  yon'  1  gathered  from  this  and 
from  other  letters  that  th^  dear  chDd  is  really 
exercising  infiuence  for  good  among  her  school- 
fellows, but  I  love  the  reticence  which  prevents 
her  telling  me  more." 

"  And  I  know  well  by  experience,"  said  Margaret, 
"how  a  girl  may  be  helped  at  school  by  a  right- 
minded  Christian  schoolfellow.  I  was  so  helped 
once  by  a  dear  companion ;  she  is  gone  now  to  her 
rest,  but  I  can  never  forget  what  she  did  for  me." 

**  Is  your  little  friend  solitary  as  to  her  family  ?  " 
a<iked  Julia.  ^'She  does  not  speak  of  any  near 
relations." 

"  Her  parents  are  in  China,  I  think.  Her  brothers 
are  one  at  school  and  one  in  the  army ;  she  has  no 
sisters;  and  her  home  here  is  with  an  auni  and 
nncle  in  Londoh ;  very  good,  kind  people,  but  not,  as 
I  inferred  from  what  I  saw,  very  sympaihetio  with 
the  young.  But  she  has  a  brave,  bright  temper,  and 
plenty  of  energy,  which  carries  her  through  all.  I 
think  she  will  turn  out  a  valuable  Christian  woman 
when  she  grows  up." 

"  But  now  tell  me  of  Agnes  Vernon,"  said  Margaret. 
"  I  remember  her  so  well  before  her  marriage,  iti  the 
days  of  her  strength  alid  health  and  active  work ; 
and  I  feel  so  for  her  trial  now,  in  being  hampered  by 
feeble  health/' 

''Yes,  and  it  was  peculiarly  difficult  to  her  to 
learn  to  accommodate  herself  to  the  change,  because 
she  had  to  fight  against  careless  habits  acquired 
when  she  was  strong,  when  there  seeined  less  need 
to  overcome  them.  But  I  will  read  you  part  of  her  last 
letter  to  me :  '  Mine  is  sometimes  a  hard  fight ;  but  I 
am  more  and  more  convinced  that  if  I  would  "  gather 
up  the  fragments  "  of  my  strength,  and  meet  in  some 
faint  degree  the  claims  on  me,  I  must  try  to  over- 
come my  want  of  order  and  regularity.  It  has  been 
a  greater  struggle  for  me  than  any  of  you  orderly 
people  can  imagine!  Martha  Yemon«  my  sister-in- 
law,  has  been  staying  here,  and  I  got  her  to  show 
me  some  of  her  ways  of  keeping  books  ahd  ^rrang^- 
ing  time-tables,  and  so  ofi.  I  us(§d  to  laugh  at  her 
methodical  wflys«-  and  when  I  asked  for  her  advioe 
the  other  day  1  believe  she  thou^t  at  fibrsf  I  was 


joking;  but  I  told  her  honestly  that  I  had  found 
out  it  is  well  to  learn  these  good  habits,  for  in  the 
long  run  they  save  time  and  trouble.  She  was 
very  kind,  and  did  not  triumph  over  me  at  all,  and  she 
helped  me  greatly  in  getting  my  affairs  into  some  order 
....  I  am  getting  to  be  earlier  up  in  the  morning. 
It  was  a  great  trouble  at  first,  but  I  see  now  that, 
whatever  it  may  be  with  some  invalids,  I  am  really 
better  for  keeping  early  hours,  both  for  going  to  bed 
and  rising.  And  Henry  was  so  glad  to  have  me  to 
breakfast  with  him,  and  talk  over  matters  before  he 
goes  to  his  day's  work,  that  I  felt  the  truth  of  what 
you  said,  that  it  was  worth  making  an  effort,  if 
only  to  prevent  the  lives  of  those  dearest  to  us 
drifting  apart  by  our  carelessness.  It  might,  have 
been  so  in  my  case  at  last,  patient  and  kind  as  my 
husband  is.  Then  I  keep  my  visiting —the  work  I 
love  best — for  two  days  in  the  week,  when  I  have 
least  of  other  engagements ;  and  if  I  am  knocked 
up  or  ill  I  make  myself  rest  quietly,  and  get  a 
young  person  in  the  village.  Miss  Black's  younger 
sister  and  pupil-teacher,  to  go  in  her  leisure  after- 
noons for  me,  just  to  see  how  people  are  going  on, 
and  to  explain  my  absence  when  I  must  stay  at 
home.  I  think  I  have  known  some  workers  break 
down  because  they  cannot  bear  to  let  anyone  take 
their  place  even  for  an  hour ;  I  know  it  is  a  temp- 
tation ;  but  I  have  made  up  my  mind  not  to  be 
ashamed  to  employ  a  substitute  if  I  can't  come. 
Then  sometimes  I  can  go  to  the  school  or  mothers' 
meeting  for  a  short  time  when  I  am  not  equal  to 
more,  and  then  I  am  contented  with  doing  that  half 
work  and  letting  the  schoolmistress  take  my  place 
for  the  rest.  When  I  say  contented,  I  should 
rather  say,  I  try  to  be.  How  trying  it  was  to  me 
at  first,  you  can  hardly  think.  There  were  times 
when  I  would  almost  rather  have  gone  away  and 
left  everything,  than  bear  the  humiliation  of  taking 
such  halves  and  quarters  of  work,  and  appearing,  to 
those  who  did  not  know  me,  so  lazy  and  self-indul- 
gent. But  I  have  tried  to  remember  that  God 
knows  what  self-denial  it  is  to  me  to  submit  to  this, 
and  He  oan  bless  my  poor  little  bits  of  time  and 
strength  as  trtily  as  He  does  the  great  efforts  that 
His  strong  servants  can  make — ^just  as  He  accepts 
the  pence  of  the  poor  as  readily  as  the  gold  of  the 
rich.  And  after  all,  if  bein^  able  for  very  little 
makes  one  pray  iaore  and  look  up  to  Him  more  con- 
tinually fot  daily  strength,  just  as  a  very  poor 
person  does  for  his  daily  bread,  realizing  his  need 
more  than  those  well  off  could,  perhaps  that  may 
bring  a  blessing  which  is  worth  the  depression. 
But  certainly  I  find  that  my  health  is  much  the 
better  since  I  took  to  these  regular  habits  and  care 
of  myself.  1  have  not  had  one  of  my  worst  fits  of 
prostrating  neuralgia  since  I  tegan  them,  and  that  is 
saying  much.  And  so  now,  dear  friends,  I  can  place 
myself  among  those  who  are  seeking  and  finding 
a  blessing  by  'fragment  gathering,'  as  you  called 
it." 

"Many  would  think  that  hers  were  more  than 
'  fragments,' "  said  Julia.  "  But  1  suppose  the  strength 
she  had  formerly  makes  her  naturaUy  feel  the 
difference  more,  just  as  a  millionaire  reduced  to  a 
moderate  fortune  would  think  herself  poor." 

*♦  Yes ;  and  it  ifi  diffioult  for  us  to  keep  in  mind 
that  in  God's  sight  it  is  not  the  comparative  great- 
ness or  smallnci^H  of  the  thing  done,  but  the  thorouglt" 
nees  of  the  service,  that  really  matters.     We  learn  a 
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great  deal  ia  this  way  from  a  book  generally  looked 
on  as  very  dry — the  first  Book  of  Clu-onicles/' 

*'  I  should  never  have  thought  it  a  very  sngges- 
tive  book,"  said  Julia.  **So  many  tedious  lists  of 
names." 

"But  among  those  lists  one  can  pick  up  very 
useful  suggestions.  It  has  been  called  the  '  Book  of 
Servants  and  Service.'  We  have  lists  of  the  king's 
various  officers,  high  and  low :  *  the  potters,  and  those 
who  dwelt  among  plants  and  hedges'  would  have 
seemed  servants  of  a  very  humble  kind;  but  it  is 
recorded  of  them  that  they  'dwelt  with  the  king 
for  his  work.'  And  if  we  truly  'dwell  with  the 
King '  it  matters  little  whether  the  work  be  in  the 
hedges  or  the  Tabemade." 

"  The  trial  to  many,"  Margaret  observed,  "  is  not 
so  much  in  the  work  being  humble  as  its  being 
interrupted.  It  is  trying  to  have  one's  copy  or  one's 
seam,  as  it  were,  continually  taken  out  of  one's 
hands  when  one  is  endeavouring  to  do  it  well." 

"  It  is  so,"  I  replied.  "  And  that  is  just  the  kind 
of  trial  which  makes  the  lesson  of  '  gathering  the 
fragments'  so  valuable.  We  are  apt,  if  the  work 
we  have  been  doing  is  taken  from  us,  to  conclude 
hastily  that  the  Lord  has  set  us  aside  as  useless,  and 
we  allow  ourselves  to  become  listless  and  desponding, 
and  perhaps  overlook  some  little  piece  of  service 


that  lies  in  our  path,  if  we  would  but  see  it.  If, 
like  servants  whose  *  eyes  wait  on  the  hand  of  their 
master,'  we  are  ready  to  accept  whatever  God  gives 
us  to  do  for  Him,  great  or  small,  we  shall  find 
blessings  untold  springing  up  for  us  on  all  sides, 
and  best  of  all,  enjoy  the  rest  of  mind  which  those 
only  can  enjoy  who  are  in  the  path  He  has  appointed 
for  us." 

"Yes,"  said  Margaret,  ''just  as  it  is  expressed  in 
those  beautiful  lines  of  Jean  Ingelow's  1  recall  so 
often, 

**  *  And  deign,  O  Watcher,  with  the  sleepless  brow 
Pathetic  in  its  yearning,  deign  reply : 
Ib  there,  oh,  is  there  naught  that  such  as  Thou 
Wonldst  take  from  such  as  I? 

Are  there  no  briars  across  Thy  pathway  thmst? 
Are  there  no  thorns  that  compass  it  about? 
Nor  any  stones  that  Thou  wilt  deign  to  trust 
My  hand  to  gather  out? 

Oh,  if  Thou  wilt,  and  if  such  bliss  raay  be. 
That  were  a  cure  for  doubt,  regret,  delay. 
Let  my  lost  pathway  go!    What  aileth  me? 
There  is  a  better  way.'" 

"  There  is  indeed,  and  that  better  way  is  jost 
simply,  in  a  word,  learning  humbly  to  '  gather  up 
the  fragments.' " 
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CHAPTER  XIII. — A  MORNING  STROLL. 


IT  was  becoming  clear  to  Miss  Caroline  that  Anna 
was  not  gaining  fresh  health  and  strength. 
After  the  dungeon  scene,  she  was  observed  to  be 
keeping  a  strict  watch  over  herself,  and  even  nurse 
was  heard  to  say  that  missy  was  really  improving 
at  last.  But  her  spirits  had  grown  quieter ;  she  did 
not  care  much  for  games,  and  her  daily  walks  with 
nurse  got  shorter  and  shorter.  Yet  she  made  no 
complaints  of  illness,  and  nobody  could  see  that 
anything  ailed  her. 


Clarice  was  recovering,  and  Eva  again  gave 
nearly  her  whole  attention  to  her  pupil.  Anna  had 
had  a  month's  holiday,  and  her  governess  got  out 
the  lesson-books,  resolved  to  set  diligently  to  work ; 
but  Aunt  Carrie  remonstrated. 
,  "  Let  the  child  rest,  Eva,"  she  said,  earnestly. 

"But,  dear  auntie,  she  has  been  resting.  We 
shall  get  into  lazy  habits  if  we  don't  take  up  our 
studies." 

"  It  will  be  better  to  give  her  another  month  of 
freedom.  She  has  a  quick  brain,  and  will  make  up 
lost  time  by-and-bye. 

"  But  what  would  Lady  Westmoor  say  ?  " 

"  It  seems  to  me,  Eva,  that  Lady  Westmoor  is 
very  little  concerned  about  her  grandchild.  She  has 
not  sent  one  line  since  you  have  been  here." 

"She  told  me  we  were  to  remain  here  until 
October;  and  we  may,  perhaps,  stay  through 
November.  Lady  Westmoor  had  no  fixed  plans, 
but  I  think  she  means  to  go  back  to  Brook  Street  for 
Christmas." 

"  Where  is  she  now  ?  " 

"With  her  son,  the  Earl,  in  Warwickshire,  I 
believe." 

"  And  where  is  Lady  Glencoe  ?  " 

"Travelling  from  place  to  place,  I  suppose. 
How  we  shall  miss  her  when  we  return  to  town  ! " 

"  But  nurse  thinks  she  will  spend  the  season  in 
Brook  Street  with  her  mother.  I  daresay  she  does 
not  intend  to  lead  a  very  domestic  life." 

"  I  don't  know,"  cried  Eva,  rattier  sadly.  "  I  can- 
not understand  how  any  woman  can  be  happy  with 
Lord  Glencoe ;  he  seems  a  stiff,  cut>and-driea  person. 
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I  was  quite  fond  of  Lady  Mary ;  I  wish  she  could 
have  had  a  pleasanter  lot" 

"Probably  she  is  yery  well  satisfied,"  rejoined 
Aunt  Carrie.  "  But  I  should  think  better  of  her 
and  her  mother  if  they  took  more  notice  of  the  little 
orphan  here." 

*'  Clarice  says  that  if  they  had  lived  in  the  middle 
age  they  would  have  put  her  into  a  convent,"  said 
Eva.  "One  day  Anna  heard  Clarice  repeating 
Charles  Kingsley's  little  poem  of  'The  Ugly 
Princess/  and  the  child  took  a  great  fancy  to  the 
lines : 

**  *  They  little  know  what  dreams  have  been 
My  playmaieB  night  and  day; 
Of  equal  kindness,  helpful  cate, 
A  mother's  perfect  sway. 

Kow  earth  to  earth  in  convent  walla, 

To  earth  in  churchyard  sod; 
I  was  not  good  enough  for  man. 

And  BO  am  given  to  God.'" 

"I  have  heard  her  murmuring  those  last  two 
lines  over  to  herself,"  said  Miss  Caroline,  thought- 
fully. **  There  is  sometimes  a  quaint  wisdom  about 
her  that  surprises  me." 

Eva  strolled  out  into  the  garden  in  search  of  her 
pupil,  and  found  her  sitting  on  the  lawn.  She  was 
perched  on  a  stool,  and  had  a  volume  of  Grimm's 
fairy  tales  on  her  lap,  but  she  was  not  reading ;  her 
eyes  were  fixed  thoughtfully  on  the  great  grey 
tower  of  the  oastle. 

"Have  you  had  a  walk  this  morning,  Anna?" 
Eva  asked. 

"  No,  I  told  nurse  I  liked  sitting  here  with  my 
book  better  than  walking." 

*'  But  I  think  a  little  saunter  would  do  you  good ; 
you  needn't  go  far,  you  know.  Just  come  wim  me 
into  the  castle  meadow ;  we  shall  find  Clarice  and 
Bessie  there,  I  daresay." 

Anna  complied  readily  enough,  but  there  was  a 
quietness  in  her  manner  that  Eva  did  not  fail  to 
notice. 

**  What  have  you  been  thinking  about,  my  child  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"I've  been  making  up  a  story  about  a  poor 
princess  -who  was  shut  up  in  that  old  tower.  They 
would  never  let  her  come  out  into  ihe  beautiful 
sunshine,  and  see  the  flowers ;  it  was  very  sad." 

**It  would  have  been  very  sad  if  it  had  been 
true.  Why  do  you  make  up  sad  stories,^  Anna, 
dear?" 

"Because  they're  ever  so  much  prettier  than 
lively  ones,"  the  little  girl  answered  without 
hesitation. 

Clarice  Bume,  closely  attended  by  Bessie  Mardock, 
was  walking  in  the  path  by  the  churchyard ;  and  it 
half  amused  Eva  to  see  the  cloud  on  Bessie's  face  as 
she  advanced.  Bessie  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
have  her  idol  all  to  herself  for  a  little  while,  and 
was  vexed  at  the  sight  of  intruders. 

But  Eva  passed  the  pair,  saying  smilingly  that 
she  was  going  to  wake  up  an  echo  for  Anna's 
entertainment,  and  taking  her  way  across  the  green 
to  a  comer  of  the  castle  wall.  Bessie  was  infinitely 
relieved,  and  proposed  to  Clarice  that  Ihey  should 
turn  back  towards  the  village. 

"Oh,  I  am  not  tired  yet,"  Clarice  replied.  "I 
should  like  to  follow  them  and  hear  the  echo  myself." 

**But,  dear  Clarice,  your  nerves  are  not  strong; 


and  Eva  will  have  to  scream  to  make  the  echo 
answer." 

"I  can  eirdure  Eva's  screaming,"  said  Clarice, 
thinking  that  she  positively  could  not  endure  another 
half  hour  of  Bessie's  companionship  alone. 

"  Of  course  we  will  follow  them  if  you  like,  dear," 
responded  Bessie,  resignedly.  "  But  you  haven't  yet 
told  me  how  to  act  with  regard  to  Sarah  and  her 
meddlesome  ways." 

"  We  must  have  patience  with  everybody's  ways," 
answered  Clarice.  "It  seems  to  me  that  you  are 
left  a  good  deal  to  your  own  devices,  Bessie ;  there 
surely  is  not  great  cause  for  complaint." 

"Oh,  you  don't  know  how  I'm  persecuted " 

Bessie  was  beginning ;  but  light  feet  were  bounding 
after  them  over  the  grass,  and  they  were  joined  by 
Lucy  and  Dora. 

"  Always  the  same,"  Bessie  muttered ;  "  I  never 
get  three  minutes  alone  with  you  now  I " 

Meanwhile,  Eva  and  Anna  had  reached  the  comer 
of  the  outer  wall  of  the  castle,  and  the  former  called 
**  Echo  "  in  a  clear  treble,  that  bore  no  sort  of  resem- 
blance to  a  scream.  A  sweet,  half-mocking  voice, 
that  seemed  to  come  through  one  of  the  narrow 
windows  of  the  great  tower,  repeated  the  word  with 
perfect  distinctness. 

"Oh,  is  there  really  some  one  shut  up  there?" 
asked  Anna,  with  eyes  full  of  wonder. 

Lucy  and  Dora  laughed  merrily,  and  then  the 
sport  went  on  for  some  minutes  to  Anna's  great 
delieht.  Not  once  did  echo  fail  to  answer,  always 
in  the  same  sweet  tone  that  was  like,'and  yet  unlike, 
Eva's  natural  voice.  A  day  came  afterwards  when 
some  of  the  little  m>up  recalled  this  sunny  morning 
with  tears  and  tender  thoughts.  The  bright  sunlight 
on  the  grey  walls ;  the  wide  expanse  of  greensward 
where  a  few  ponies  browsed  peacefully;  the  old 
Norman  church,  sheltering  a  crowd  of  headstones 
under  its  wing,  all  made  a  pleasant  picture  that  was 
to  be  often  remembered  in  time  to  come. 

*'  Farewell,"  called  Clarice, Just  before  they  moved 
away  from  the  spot,  and  the  Echo  answered,  sweetly 
and  mournfully,  •'  Farewell." 

Bessie  went  homeward,  feeling  very  little  pleased 
with  her  morning  ramble.  Her  pretty  fi^ce  was 
under  a  cloud.  She  returned  the  good-humoured 
greetings  of  the  villagers  very  curtly,  and  would 
not  see  the  old  gardener  who  wanted  to  ask  if  she 
would  buy  some  of  his  black  currants  for  preserves. 
Her  uncle's  house  stood  apart  from  other  dwellings, 
and  was  enclosed  in  its  flowery  garden,  as  nearly  all 
the  Porohester  houses  were.  The  large,  full  roses 
were  still  in  their  ^lory,  opening  their  creamy  buds 
slowly,  and  the  brilliant  nasturtiums  spread  their 
blossoms  in  the  sunshine.  Bessie  was  fond  of  her 
flowers,  but  to-day  she  had  not  even  a  smile  to  give 
them. 

Mr.  Mardock  sat  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  window. 
There  was  a  little  table  at  his  elbow,  and  on  it  lay 
his  Bible,  a  pair  of  gold  spectacles,  and  an  open 
letter. 

The  frown  deepened  on  Bessie's  brow  when  her 
glance  fell  on  that  letter.  It  had  arrived  at  break- 
fast-time, and  was  in  Sarah's  handwriting. 

The  old  man's  face  wore  a  look  of  patient  sadness 
that  made  the  girl's  heart  ache,  self-absorbed  as  she 
was.  But  the  sting  of  self-reproach  added  its  pain 
to  the  dissatisfaction  she  had  been  feeling,  and  h^r 
voice  was  almost  harsh  when  she  spoke. 
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"Jiaven't  you  been  out,  uuole?"  she  asked 
abruptly. 

"  No,  my  dear,"  ho  apswered,  turniui^  towards  her 
-with  a  dreamy  gaze ;  "  Tve  beea  sitting  here,  and 
dozing  and  musing.*' 

"But  that  isn't  good  for  you,  iincle.  You  ought 
to  have  been  walking  abroad  on  such  a  lovely  day. 
I  daresay,  now,  you  have  no  appetite  for  dinner  ?  " 

"  Not  much,"  he  admitted,  quietly. 

"  Eeally,  unjcle,  I  wisji  you  would  pay  more  latten- 
tion  to  your  health.  I  made  a  rice  pudding  for  you 
before  I  went  out,  but  I'm  afraid  you  won't  enjoy 
it  at  all." 

"Maybe  I  shall  eat  some  of  it,  my  dear,"  he 
replied,  in  his  meek  tone.  "  Sarah  advises  me  to 
take  milk  puddings." 

"  I  know  what  is  good  for  you  quite  aa  well  as 
Sarah  does.  There  was  no  need  for  her  to  write 
from  Highminster  to  tell  you  to  take  milk  puddings." 

To  do  Bessie  justice  it  was  seldom  that  slue  was  so 
thoroughly  out  of  temper  as  she  had  proved  herself 
to  be  to-day.  But  discontent  has  a  way  of  venting 
itself  upon  people  and  things  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  its  origin.  And,  moreover,  her  own  heart 
was  condemning  her  severely  for  neglecting  her 
uncle,  and  putting  herself  and  her  pleasure^  before 
him. 

The  old  man  made  no  answer  to  the  pettish  words, 
but  he  sighed,  and  turned  again  to  the  open  window. 
A  breath  of  summer  wind  wandered  in  and  stirred 
the  silver  hair  that  had  grown  so  much  whiter  since 
his  wife's  death.  He  thought  of  her  as  he  looked 
out  into  the  quiet  road  where  they  )iad  been  wont 
to  take  their  morning  stroll  togetner ;  and  then  hp 
thought  of  the  grave  under  the  shade  of  the  Norman 
c)iurch,  and  almost  longed  to  be  at  rest  by  her  side. 
He  could  not  help  feeing  that  Bessie's  young  life 
had  but  little  in  coJ^mon  with  his  own.  ^ohn  and 
Sarah  understood  him  better  than  Bessie  did  now. 
They  were  staid  married  people,  and  had  kixown 
what  it  was  to  weep  over  the  graves  of  children  as 
he  had  wept  years  ago.  Great  joys  and  great  sorrows 
were  alike  unknown  to  Bessie ;  her  world  was  too 
narrow,  her  thoughts  and  feelings  too  cramped,  for 
her  to  sympathise  with  one  who  had  lived,  and 
loved,  and  sufifered  for  nearly  threescore  years  and 
ten. 

The  girl  went  away  to  her  own  roopi  wf  th  tears 
in  her  eyes.  She  was  quite  conscious  that  all  wa^ 
not  going  well,  and  well  aware  that  she  was  far 
from  hlameless.  And  yet  she  tried  hard  tf>  believe 
that  she  was  not  so  guilty  as  the  inner  voice  declared 
her  to  be,  and  attempted  to  talk  down  conscience  by 
recounting  a  long  list  of  well-performed  duties.  But 
it  would  not  do.  We  cannot  satisfy  God  by  doing  a 
hundred  little  meritorious  acts  that  cost  us  nothing, 
while  we  leave  undone  the  very  thing  that  He 
commands  us  to  do. 

It  grieved  her  to  see  Mr.  Mardock's  kind  old  face 
looking  pale  and  sad,  and  she  resolved  to  be  as 
attentive  and  agreeable  to  him  as  possible  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  But  die  did  not  resolve  to  give  up 
her  own  will  to  make  him  happy;  self  was  still 
dearer  to  her  than  his  comfoii;,  and  she  still  set  her 
&ce  as  a  flint  against  the  coun^ls  of  John  and  Sarah. 

After  their  early  dinner  was  over,  Bessie  took  her 
work-basket  and  seated  herself  beside  her  uncle's 
chair.  He  was  Tery  quiet,  and  sat,  with  idle  hands, 
looking  out  into  the  road,  or  watching  the  bees  that 


wer^  buzzing  rpund  the  flowers,    pis  niece  seemed  to 
think  that  suence  was  bad  for  him,  and  began  to  t^lk. 

"How  beautiful  ih^  gardens  look,  uncle!"  said 
she.  ''I  think  there  are  no  gardens  like  those  in 
Pordiester.     This  is  a  dear  old  village,  isn't  it?" 

"  It  is  a  pleasant  place,  my  dear,"  ne  answered. 

'*  Sarah  likes  gaiety,  I  suppose,  as  she  is  so  h^ppy 
i;x  a  town.  But  I  love  the  quiet  life  tlu^t  one  lives 
here;  it  is  delightful,  I  think,  to  move  i|i  a  small 
circle." 

"  I  don't  thi^k  Sarah  loves  gaiety,"  remarked  Mr. 
Mardock,  taking  up  the  first  part  of  her  speech. 
"  She  is  a  devoted  wife  and  mother,  and  doesn't  see 
much  of  the  world.  But  Doctor  Lifford  likes  her  to 
entertain  his  friends  sometimes." 

"Oh,  yes;  she  boasted  a  great  deal  about  her 
grand  parties  when  she  was  here !  " 

Bessie's  temper  was  getting  the  better  of  her 
again,  as  tempers  are  apt  to  do,  if  we  do  not  fight 
against  them  with  all  our  might.  Gentle  as  he  was, 
Mr.  Mardock  was  moved  to  displeasure  by  her  sneer- 
ing tone. 

'*  Sarah  is  no  boaster,"  he  said.  "  She  is  a  good 
sensible  woman,  and  if  she  spoke  of  her  parties  it 
was  to  prove  to  you  that  you  would  not  have  to  Uve 
a  dull  life  in  Highminster." 

"  But  I  am  npt  going  to  Highminster,  uncle.  I'm 
very  wejl,  and  don't  need  change  of  air.'* 

"  Both  John  and  Sarah  think  that  you  ought  to 
see  more  of  society,"  Mr.  Mardock  went  on.  "  In 
the  letter  I  received  this  morning  Sarah  writes  very 
sensibly  about  the  disadvantages  of  Porchester. 
And  indeed,  my  dear,  I  believe  it  would  be  well  for 
us  both  if  we  removed  to  Highminster." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause  which  the  bees  filled 
up  pleasantly  enough  ^s  they  hummed  over  the 
roses.  And  then  Bessie  bursx  out  suddenly  into 
passionate  sobs. 

"They  want  to  break  my  heart,"  she  panted. 
"  They  want  to  drag  me  a'y^ay  from  my  dear  home, 
and  the  beet  friend  m  the  world.  Oh,  I  could  not 
bear  it!" 

Mr.  Mardock  was  sorely  distressed. 

'*  Don't  cry,  child,"  he  said,  laying  his  trembling 
hand  on  her  golden  head.  "  If  the  matter  upsets 
you  in  this  way,  ye  wijl  neyer  refer  to  it  again. ' 

And  so  Bessie  won  a  victory ;  but  who  does  not 
know  too  well  that  there  ar^  victories  less  honourable 
than  defeat  ? 


PULPIT  DSr  THE  FAMILY. 

WATCH  AND  BE  BEADT. 

**  Watch  therefore :  for  ye  Icnow  nq(  vbat 
inMT  yotir  Lord  doth  oome.**— Jftrtt.  xxir.  4t 

HEIST'S  preaching  was  for  the  most 
part  practical ;  but  her©  we  have  a 
prophetioal  discourse  of,  however, 
a  practical  tendency  and  with  a 
practical  application.  For  the 
quickening  of  his  disciples,  to 
prepare  tl^em  for  the  awful  calami- 
ty es  tha^;  had  just  been  predicted- 
wars,  persecutions,  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  at  Jepisalem,  tlie  ruin  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  fie  says :  "  Watch  ^erefore :  for  ye  know  not 
what  hour  your  Lord  doth  come." 
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Now,  it  is  tlie  great  duty  of  all  Christians  to  watch 
and  to  be  ready.  The  troubles  that  fell  upon  Judasi 
were  but  faint  types  of  the  tribulations  that  are  to 
be  on  the  world  in  the  latter  days.  God's  people 
will  then  he'  all  safe  in  their  place  of  refuge,  as  the 
Christians  were  who  fled  from  the  doomed  city,  of 
whose  destruction  they  had  been  warned.  The 
Bridegroom  oometh;  we  must  have  our  lamps 
trimmed.  We  have  an  account  to  render ;  our  account 
must  be  ready.  We  have  an  inheritance  upon  which 
we  hope  to  enter ;  we  must  be  made  meet  now  for 
that  inheritance. 

Yet,  sad  to  say,  there  are  comparatively  few  of 
whom  it  can  be  said  that  they  are  thus  watching. 
The  heart  of  one  man  is  in  his  houses  and  lands, 
the  heart  of  another  is  in  his  bank  or  his  business. 
The  heart  of  a  third  is  in  some  form  or  another  of 
worldliness,  even  when  not  absorbed  in  pleasure  or 
in  viler  pursuits.  Of  many  the  chief  thoughts  are, 
"What  shall  we  eat ;  what  shall  we  drink ;  where- 
withal shall  we  be  clothed  ?  "  And  so  absorbed  are 
most  men  in  these  things,  that  to  them  it  is  the^ 
same  as  if  there  were  no  God,  no  eternity,  no ' 
account  to  be  rendered.  They  say  practically :  **  God 
dekyeth  his  coming,"  and  so  they  go  on  utterly  H}^- 
ooncemed.  -  ,^  -        -  *       ; 

Now  from  this  charge  of  delay  in  executing  his 
purposes,  whether  of  mercy  or  of  judgment,  St.  Peteor 
would  vindicate  God's  word  to  his  own  people. 
"  Beloved,**  he  says,  "  be  not  ignorant  of  this  one 
thing,  that  one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand 
years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.'*  The 
coming  of  the  Lord  may  be  delayed,  but  our  days 
at  the  longest  are  few,  while  God's  days  are 
endless.  And  the  practical  inference  is,  that  be  our 
days  few  or  many,  it  is  our  wisdom  to  use  them 
well,  for  the  great  ends  for  which  they  are  vouchsafed 
tons. 

As  to  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  its  brief 
duration,  we  are  none  of  us  ignorant :  "  We  spend 
our  days  as  a  tale  that  is  told ;"  our  life  passeth 
away  as  a  shadow.  Yet  each  day  that  breaks  over 
us  leaves  behind  it  some  influences,  some  impres- 
sions, that  may  never  have  an  end. 

What  a  thought!  That  our  yesterdays,  our  to- 
days, our  to-morrows,  are  famishing  the  materials 
of  a  life  which  shall  for  ever  shine  amid  the 
splendour  of  unending  glory ;  or,  reflect  the  lurid 
glare  of  the  fire  that  is  not  quenohed  t  Should  it  not 
be,  then,  our  part  to  pray  that  the  Holy  Spirit  mav 
imprint  upon  our  heai'ts  that  inner  character  which 
shall  show  itself  in  the  outer  life— outlive  the  grave, 
and  reach  its  perfection  when  time  shall  bene  more? 

Such  is  the  influence  of  time  as  it  passes,  changing 
the  aspect  of  everything !  Let  anyone  look  back  a 
few  years,  and  think  what  changes  have  taken  place! 
The  friends  of  your  youth,  where  are  they?  The 
household  that  dwells  to-day  under  the  same  roof, 
meets  at  the  same  board,  will,  at  no  very  distcmt 
time,  be  scattered.  Or  the  old  home  may  be  broken 
up,  or  so  changed  that  yon  can  hardly  reoc^nise  it  as 
having  ever  been  your  home  at  all !  Such  is  the  in- 
fluence of  years  as  they  rollon ;  ever  lessening  the  links 
and  loosening  the  ties  that  bind  va^io  this  world. 

Indeed,  this  was  the  intention  of  them ;  to  draw 
off  our  aflections  from  earthly  things  and  set  them 
upon  things  above.  Are  they  in  your  oase  answer- 
ing that  end?  Are  the  shadowy*  concerns  of  earth 
becoming  less  important  in  your  sight;  and  do  you 


ponder  more  deeply  the  i*ealities  of  the  world  to 
come  ?  Does  your  sense  of  the  paramount  value  of 
your  never-dying  souls  cause  you  to  postpone  to 
it  every  earthly  consideration  ?  Are  you  laying  up 
for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven  ? 

There  are  few  making  any  profession  of  religion 
at  all,  who  do  not  admit  iho  importance  of  these 
things,  the  awfulness  of  the  ordeal  through  which 
we  have  to  pass,  and  the  wisdom  of  being  ready 
for  an  event  so  momentous  as  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  man  to  judgment. 

And  they  will  tell  you  that  they  mean  to  be 
ready  for  it — ^but  not  just  yet.  There  is  some 
matter  of  business  which  they  wish  to  see  settled ; 
or  there  is  some  speculation  afloat,  and  they  would 
wait  the  result ;  or  there  is  some  domestic  difficulty 
which  must  be  got  over.  After  that  they  mean  to 
be  ready. 

Here  is  the  delusion  I  The  precept  is  from  God, 
and  obedience  to  it  is  a  positive  duty.  But  all 
duties  lie  in  the  present.  If  God  bids  us  to  watch. 
He  means  now;  and  if  you  say,  " Not  now,  I  mean 
to  begin  to-morrow,"  you  put  off  your  duty ;  you 
refuse  obedience  to  the  command  of  God. 

It  is  the  duty  and  interest  of  all  the  disciples  of 
Christ  to  watch^  to  be  awake,  and  to  keep  awake. 
As  a  sinful  state  is  compared  to  sleep,  senseless  and 
ihactive,  so  a  state  of  grace  is  compared  to  watching 
and  waking.  We  must  watch  for  our  Lord*s  coming, 
especially  his  coming  to  us,  at  our  death.  That  is 
the  great  day  with  us,  the  end  of  our  time ;  while 
his  coming  at  the  end  of  time  to  judge  the  world 
is  the  great  day  with  all  mankind. 

But  what  is  implied  in  watching  ?  Well,  to  watch 
implies  not  only  to  believe  that  our  Lord  will  come, 
but  to  desire  that  He  would  come,  and  to  be  always 
looking  for  it,  always  thinking  of  it  as  sure  and 
near,  ajid.  the  time  g£  it,  uncertain.  To  watch  for 
Chriat's  coming  is  to  maintain  that  gracious  temper 
and  difipoeition  of  mind  which  we  would  be  willing 
that  the  Lord  when  He  comee  should  find  in  us. 

In  this  watching  we  are  not,  indeed,  required  to 
neglect  any  known  duty,  any  lawful  business,  but 
onry  to  sit  so  loose  to  these  Uiings  that  we  can  let 
them  go  when  the  summons  comes. 

Nor,  indeed,  is  there  much  in  this  world  to  make 
the  surrender  of  it  much  to  be  regretted !  Do  you 
not  feel  that  this  world  is  not  your  portion  nor  your 
rest?  Bather  do  we  not  often  long  to  be  rid  of 
what  now  burdens  us.  There  is  the  burden  of  sin 
that  weighs  so  heavily  upon  the  conscienoe.  There 
is  the  burden  of  sorrow  which  lies  like  a  cold  shadow 
upon  the  heart ;  and  there  is  the  bnrden  of  human 
infirmities  ever  increasing  as  years  increase  I  How 
are  we  to  be  rid  of  these  our  burdens  ?  Where  is 
tlie  readiness  for  a  better  world  to  be  found  ? 

It  is  to  be  found  in  Christ!  All  this  making 
ready  is  in  order  to  salvation.  "Believe  on  the 
Lord  Jeeus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,"  is 
Christ's  precept  and  promise ;  and  this  is  your  con- 
solation, mat  Hewho  oids  you  be  ready  stands  Him- 
self engaged  to  make  you  so,  and  to  make  all  tilings 
ready  for  you.  To  those  who  believe  in  His  name 
He  has  given  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
Comforter  and  the  Sanotifier.  And  He  has  said,  '*  I  go 
to  prepare  a  place  for  you,  that  where  I  am  there 
yon  may  be  also." 

"Watch,  therefore,  for  ye  know  not  what  hour 
your  Lord  doth  come." 
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LETTERS  TO  MY  CHILDREN  FROM  THE 
HOLY  LAND. 

BT   HEHBY    A.   SARPEIL 
NO.    nu.  —  THE     BEI>, 


f  . 


^-^^^        -/v    ,      cX 


THIS  man  is  folding  up  his  bed — a  very  different 
sort  of  one  from  what  children  have  in 
Englandy-yet  it  is  the  usual  one  in  the  Holy  Land. 
The  beds  there  are  usually  mere  rugs,  about  the 
size  of  a  hearth-rug  in  an  English  room.  Sometimes 
they  are  stufifed  with  wool,  and  are  a  few  inches 
thick.  People  put  some  of  their  clothes  for  a  pillow, 
cover  their  feet  over  with  their  cloak,  and  so  "  go 
to  bed.*'  The  poor  go  to  bed  as  soon  as  it  is  daiS:, 
rising  at  sunrise.  They  do  not,  as  we  do,  take  off 
their  clothes,  though  they  do  take  off  the  turban 
from  the  head,  or  any  other  head-dress  they  happen 
to  wear.  In  the  beat  of  the  day  they  throw  off  the 
upper  cloak,  which  is  used  to  cover  and  keep  them 
warm  at  nighty 


In  most  Eastern  houses  little  rece.^ses  are  made 
in  the  walls  of  ooe  of  the  rooms,  the  beds  are  rolled 
up  and  put  away  iu  that.  These  recesses  are  some- 
timee  larger,  and  form  a  kind  of  cupboard  or  cloBct 
— you  may  see  this  sort  of  thing  even  in  Scotland 
in  the  cottages  ;  they  lower  the  **  bedstead  "  at  night. 

Sometimes  these  places  are  shut  off  from  the  other 
portion  of  the  room  by  doors— as  is  generally  the 
case  in  France,  This  sort  of  recess  or  cupboard  is 
the  "■  closet "  spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  when  our  Lord 
says,  ''  When  thou  enterest  into  thy  closet  shut  the 
dooT-,  and  pray  to  thy  Father  that  seeth  in  secret." 

But  great  numbers  of  the  people  in  the  East  never 
sleep  in  a  room,  but  out  in  the  open  air ;  but  whether 
in  the  house  or  in  the  field  they  usually  have  a  jar 
of  water  standing  close  to  the  bed  head.  When 
Saul,  the  king,  was  pursuing  David,  we  read  that 
when  be  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph,  trying 
to  catch  David,  one  night  he  went  to  sleep,  sur- 
rounded hy  soldiers,  David,  however,  stole  down  in 
the  darkness,  took  away  Sh^iVb  spear,  and  the  "  cruse 
of  water  from  SauFs  bolster"  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  12).  In 
the  Ea&t  a  father  never  went  to  bed  without  a  jug  of 
water  close  to  his  bedside. 

Now,  again,  listen  to  a  little  more  about  the 
bed.  We  read  that  our  Lord  one  day  went  to  a 
pool  of  water  called  Bethesda.  A  great  many  poor 
diseased  people  were  lying  about ;  one  man  had  no 
use  of  his  limbs  at  all ;  he  had  been  like  that  for 
thirty  years;  people  used  to  carry  him  to  this 
place.  Our  Lord  had  compassion  on  him,  and  said, 
"  Eise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk "  (John  v.  8). 
You  can  understand  now,  I  think,  the  sort  of  bed 
this  poor  man  must  have  been  lying  on. 

At  another  time  our  Lord  was  in  a  house  at 
Capernaum.  The  people  about  so  crowded  to  hear 
him  teaoh  that  at  last  it  was  impossible  to  get  in  at 
the  door.  But  then  four  people  came,  bringing  on 
their  shoulders  a  poor  man  very  ill  indeed,  sick  of 
palsy.  These  men  were  so  determined  their  poor 
friend  should  see  Jesus,  that  they  went  up  to  the 
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top  of  the  house.  You  must  understand  Eastern 
houses  are  not  like  ours.  They  are  generally  built 
with  an  open  courtyard  in  the  centre ;  the  house 
with  its  rooms  being  all  round  ihe  courtyard,  the 
windows  look 
into  the  court- 
yard and  not,  as 
with  us,  into  the 
streets.  Li  hot 
summer   weather 


NO.  IX. — EASTERN  DINNER. 


I  have  often  dined  with  people  in  the  East.     Many 
of  their  customs  are  very  different  from  ours.   I  will 


they  stretch  ropes    /    '-^^^S.  ~"^ 


across  this  open 
space,  and  attach 
matting  or  canvas 
to  the  ropes;  so 
they  keep  out  the 
sun,  making  the 
courtyard  cool  and 
pleasant  to  sit  in. 
Rich  people  gene- 
rally have  a  foun- 
tain of  water  in 
this  courtyard, 
too.  Well,  we 
read  that  these 
four  men  went  up 
to  the  top  of  the 
house.  They 
must  have  re- 
moved some  of 
this  covering 
which  went  over 
the  courtyard,  for  with  ropes  they  let  the  poor  man 
in  his  h^  right  down  to  the  feet  of  Jesus.  Jesus 
healed  the  poor  man  at  once,  and  sent  him  away 


I.EADINO  THE  BLIMD. 


rejoicing.  You  see  they  could  easily  fasten  ropes 
to  the  four  comers  of  a  bed  such  as  I  have  told 
you  is  used ;  so  now  I  hope  you  will  better  \uider- 
stand  the  narrative  of  this  miracle. 


A   PRIVATE  DINNER. 

tell  you  of  one  dinner  I  had  with  the  governor  of  a 
town.  We  were  quite  a  small  party,  for  the  dinner 
was  given  by  him  in  my  honour.     We  sat  in  the 

middle  of  a  room, 
on  very  low  stools, 
made  of  wicker- 
work.  The  tray 
on  which  the  food 
was  placed  was 
circular,  and  of 
silver ;  it  was 
placed  on  what  we 
should  call  a  stool, 
but  what  they 
call  a  table;  .  .  I 
have  given  you  a 
little  sketch  of 
the  tray  (1)  and 
"table"  (2).  Now 
the  first  thing  to 
note  is  this,  we  had 
no  spoons,  knives, 
or  forks  I  A  dish 
was  placed  on  the 
table ;  we  had  to 
eat  off  it  with  our 
fingers.  When  we 
had  taken  of  that 
dish,  it  was  re- 
moved, and  an- 
other put  in  its 
place.  The  eldest 
son  of  the  go- 
the  younger  son 
I  must 


vemor  sat  down  with  us;   but 

served  the  dishes  and  helped  the  servaiits. 

not  forget  to  tell  you  that  when  you  entered  the 

room  you  found  two  8ervant3  stsmding  near  the 
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door;  one  with  a  jug  of  water  and  a  towel,  the 
other  with  a  basin ;  the  one  ponied  some  water  on 
your  haud«»  tbj9  other  wiped  theim  with  a  towel. 
They  did  this  between  each  eouree;  it  wafi  very 
necessary,  you  know,  as  you  had  no  knives  or  forks. 
At  the  close  of  the  dinner  you  had  your  hands  washed 
again. 

When  I  was  travelling  in  the  Holy  Land  the 
last  time,  I  had  an  Eastern  gentleman  with  me  ; 
he  wished  to  see  his  own  country,  so  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  travel  with  me.  I  was  glad  of  his 
company,  and  he  slept  in  one  of  my  tents.  He  walked 
a  great  deal,  but  the  native  shoes  are  not  things  like 
ours  which  keep  the  feet  dry  and  clean.  Whenever 
we  came  to  the  end  of  our  march  for  the  day,  I  always 
saw  him  first  wash  his  feet,  then  his  hands,  and 
then  kneel  down  to  pray.  It  mattered  not  how  tired 
he  was,  he  always  did  this  before  he  had  anytiuog 
to  eat. 

The  custom  of  washing  fenDds  and  feet  before 
eating  is  a  very  old  one.  Job,  the  oldest  book  in 
the  Bible,  speaks  of  '*  washing  his  hand^/'  Job  was 
a  native  of  Uz,  and  firom  Lam.  ^v.  21  we  see  that 
XJz  was  in  the  land  of  Edom.  Tb^^  Jew^  especial|||  ^f 
all  nations,  washed  their  hand^  before  eating,  a^  )f 
they  could  not  wash  their  hands,  ttiey  wouldnot  eat. 
("See  Mark  vii.  2-6).  Our  Lord  Jesus  complained  to 
me  Pharisee  who  invited  Him  to  dinner  that  he  had 
given  Him  no  water  to  wash  his  feet,  and  the  poor 
woman  who  loved  Jesus  so  much,  washed  his  feet 
with  her  tears,  and  then  anointed  Him  with  precious 
ointment  (Luke  vii.  38—46).  Our  Lord,  also,  as  an 
example  of  humility  to  his  disciples,  washed  their 
feet  (John  xiii.  4-17). 


NO.  X. — ^THE  BLIND  MAN. 

The  poor  man  in  my  sketch  is  blind ;  the  little  bpjr 
leads  him  or  he  would  be  sure  to  come  to  some  haTm 
for  in  the  East  the  streets  are  very  dangerous  to  blind 
people.  There  are  no  pavements  or  sidewalks  for 
foot-passengers ;  you  walk  all  over  the  road  just  as 
you  can.  Camels  and  horses  are  going  all  about — 
jmst  as  you  see  in  the  little  picture — ^in  the  crowd. 
The  poor  blind  man,  unless  he  had  some  one  to  take 
care  of  him,  would  soon  come  to  harm.  .  .  .  The  little 
boy  carries  a  small  tin  can  in  his  hand,  sotb^t  people 
may  put  money  in  it  for  the  poor  man.  In  England 
you  see  sometimes  a  blind  man  led  by  a  dog.  You 
would  never  see  that  in  the  East.  Then  you  see 
very  few  blind  people  in  England;  in  the  East  j'ou 
see  great  numbers  of  them — why,  I  cannot  tell  you. 
Perhaps  it  is  becanse  the  country  is  so  hot  that  the 
dust  and  dirt  are  always  blowing  into  people's  eyes ; 
for  in  the  East  people  suffer  from  a  terrible  disease 
of  the  eyes  which,  thank  €rod,  is  little  known  in 
England.     Do  not  tiiink  they  do  not  prize  the 


blessing  of  sight.  I  never  hoird  a  more  toiiobiug 
pmmise  than  the  one  my  guides  made  to  me  ocoe. 
I  was  climbing  a  most  dan^rous  place— it  wis  verj , 
very  steep.  I  got  afraid.  The  Arab  guides  who 
were  with  me,  said,  "  Don't  fear,  sir ;  we  will  take 
care  of  you  like  the  apples  of  our  eyes,"  touching 
their  eyes  as  they  spoke.  They  felt  there  wm 
nothing  they  could  say  more  likely  to  give  me 
fresh  courage  than  that. 

Good  people  of  every  age  have  been  kind  tr>  blind 
people.  Job  said  that  he  had  been  "  eyes  to  the  blind  " 
(Job  xxix.  15),  meaning  that  he  had  helped  them, 
and  kept  them  from  harm.  King  David  prayed  that 
God  would  keep  him  with  all  those  that  put  their 
trust  in  Him  "  like  the  apple  of  the  eye."  Our 
liord  Jesus  was  always  tender  to  blind  people. 
Whenever  they  cried  to  Him,  He  alwa3rB  listened 
and  restored  their  sight.  There  are  many  beautiful 
f^stances  of  this  in  the  gospels.  His  teaching 
has  so  wonderfully  altered  the  worid  in  reg&rd 
to  the  treatment  of  blind  people.  Good  people 
now  build  houses  for  the  poor  blind;  also  teacli 
them  how  to  work,  and  to  read  by  means  of  raised 
letters.  In  old  days  it  was  not  so.  Cruel  kings 
often  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  poor  captives  they  took 
in  battle.  The  Philistines,  you  know,  put  out  the 
eyes  of  Samson ;  also  when  the  King  of  Judah  wm 
'  captured  and  bis  cijby  Jerusalem  taken,  the  crnel 
j  king  who  conquered  him  "put  out  his  eyes."  When 
i  you  go  to  the  British  Museum  to  see  the  st^tne 
carvings  from  various  lands,  you  will  often  find  a 
representation  of  kings  putting  out  the  eyes  of  the 
captives,  a  most  awftil,  wicked  thin^  to  do.  Our 
Lord,  when  He  was  on  earth,  said  if  people  weiv 
blind  they  must  get  some  one  to  lead  them ;  and  if 
they  wished  to  be  led  aright,  the  person  who  le.l 
them  must  have  eyes,  for  if  a  blind  person  wert 
to  lead  another  blind  person,  they  would  fall  into 
the  ditch. 

Grown  men  and  women,  and  little  children,  too. 
must  ask  Jesus  to  lead  them,  for  we  are  all  blind 
to  the  evils  and  dangers  that  are  ^11  about  us. 
If  we  trust  Him,  He  will  take  care  that,  however 
rough  the  road,  we  shall  come  to  no  h&Tm  ^^  ^^ 
ai^d  be  led  to  home,  happiness,  and  life  at  last. 


MADAM8  SIMONBT'S  TROUBLES. 

IT  was  a  fine  afternoon  in  June,  when  Madame 
Simonet  must  go  from  home.  So  proceeding 
along  the  dusty  road,  she  went  on  with  some  net- 
work in  her  hand,  stopping  from  door  to  door,  to 
have  a  little  chat  witb  her  neighbours.  Why  not: 
Wp  jnTist  divert  ourselves;  and  when  the  heart  is 
heavy  with  grief,  it  is  a  relief  to  find  an  ear  atten- 
tive to  the  recital  of  one's  troubles.  Now,  Madame 
Simonet  had  many  troubles.  Nothing  had  gone  well 
with  her,  and  she  had  had  many  heavy  ti-oubles 
since  she  bad  been  married. 

This  is  what  she  was  about  to  repeat  for  the 
hundredth  time  to  one  of  her  good  friends :  complain- 
ing of  her  husband,  who  was  getting  worse  everr 
day ;  of  her  boys,  who  were  the  worst  m  the  village  ; 
of  her  little  girls,  who  did  only  silly  things;  of  her 
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pig,  that  got  thirni^r  an.d  thinuor ;  of  her  garden^  iu 
wnich  nothing  but  weeda  grew  ut  a]I  well. 

She  was  in  this  mood  when  a  half-hour  bell 
sounded  at  one  of  the  church  clocks.  "  la  it  possible  ?  " 
said  Madame  Simonet — **  already  half  past  five  I  t 
mast  go  quickly,  and  buy  some  little  thing  for 
supper !  '* 

Saying  this,  she  rolled  up  her  stocking,  which 
seemed  to  blacken  between  her  fingers,  rather 
than  improve,  and  rummaged  her  pocket  to  iSind  in 
it  a  piece  of  money  which  she  had  put  into  it  on 
setting  out.  "  Dear  me ! "  she  cried,  "  l  have  lost  my 
twenty  sous.  Such  mishaps  always  befal  me  1 "  4^d 
she  shook  her  pocket,  turniujg  it,  and  turning  it 
again,  but  the  piece  of  twenty  sous  did  not  fall  out ; 
only  her  neighbour  could  see  that  the  siMd  pocket 
was  pierced  with  a  large  hole,  through  which  a  fiv&- 
franopiece  could  easily  have  passed. 

**  You  have  let  it  fall  in  coming  hprp,  Jtfadamie 
Simonet,  or  perhaps  at  home,  and  you  will  fi^d  it 
again,*'  said  the  neighbour. 

*'  Well,  I  must  go  to  see,"  replieid  Madame  Bimouiei: 
"and  as  to  supper,  we  shall  be  content  with  what  1 
can  find  at  home.'* 

She  returned,  looking  eagerly  on  the  ground,  and 
relating  her  new  la-ouble  to  all  those  whom  shJe  met, 
exclaiming  against  the  ill  luck  which  harassed  her. 

Having  returned  home,  the  poor  woman  aroxed 
herself  with  a  broom  and  went  about  everywhere 
with  a  feverish  eagerness  in  order  to  see  if  her 
piece  of  money  had  not  rolled  into  some  part  of  the 
house.  Alas,  it  had  not  rolled  anywhere,  and  was 
not  found,  but  in  return  Madame  Simonet  found 
sack  a  q[Uantity  of  cobwebs  and  made  everywhere 
such  clouds  of  dust  arise  that  a  friend  of  neatness 
would  scarcely  have  wished  to  have  her  every  day 
seeking  for  some  lost  object. 

It  struck  six  o'clock.  Supper  must  be  prepared 
now  or  not  at  all.  Madame  Simonet  c^sib  her  broom 
away  in  a  rage.  "  No  doubt  I  was  too  rich,"  £aid  she, 
"  because  I  must  lose  the  twenty  ^QUS,"  and  continuing 
to  grumble,  she  wished  to  light  her  fire  to  p&^ke  xUb 
potatoes  boil.  |But  where  were  the  bellows  ?  where 
was  the  saucepan  ?  where  were  the  potatoes  ?  where 
was  a  knife  r  Madame  Simonet  ran  hither  and 
thither,  puffing,  pushing,  jostling  everything  in  a 
rage,  taking  all  the  things  that  came  to  hand,  and 
those  of  which  she  had  no  need. 

'*One  would  thii^  some  bad  luck  haa  possessed 
me,"  she  repeated,  in  exasperation. 

At  last  having  found  her  bellows,  her  saucepan, 
her  potatoes  and  her  knife,  in  places  verj  different 
from  those  where  they  ought  to  have  been  /for  she 
knew  not  or  minded  not  the  proyejb,  **  A  plaoe  for 
everything,  and  everything  in  its  place  "),  thvO  frugal 
supper  was  at  last  got  ready. 

The  idea  having  occurred  to  Ifiadanie  Simonet 
that  she  might  add  a  salad  to  it,  she  went  out  ^9 
gather  one.  In  a  comer  of  the  enclosure  wnich  W9^ 
occupied  by  brambles,  grew  some  stunted  c^hage?^ 
and  some  lettuces  of  drooping  and  melaneholy 
appearance.  These  poor  herb^  were  dying  of  thirst. 
Madame  Simonet  cut  them  witli  a  ferocious  air, 
grumbling  against  the  gardener  who  hftd  sold  her 
the  seed. 

At  this  time  ^he  heard  her  pig  grunt.  "  What  do 
you  want? "said  she,  turning  that  way.  "toon, 
how  bad  you  smell  f*  Poor  beast ;  what  wonder  1  he 
was  steeping  in  a  puddle  where  he  rummaged  for 


food  in  a  frenzy,  spring  in  VAia  eom^  bit9  of  his 
last  repast. 

'*0h'  I  hi^ve  forgottj&BL  you  to-d^,"  «jittd  tibo, 
"  PJagup  on  it,  one  cajx't  he  every i^rhere." 

Poor  l^ad^me  Simonet  hfiA  al vCK|r4  00  much  t^  do 
that  she  never  finished  anything. 

Having  promised  her  pig  a  frf^h  litter  and  a 
trough  full  by-:aftd-by^,  she  went  into  her  kitohtn, 
drivipg  before  he^*  fk  ppor  thin  cat  with  hazard 
eyes.  "Is  it  ma4»  tiUa  bea3t?"  said  Madame 
Simonet,  who  never  met  it  but  with  kicks,  when 
it  made  jsonie  timid  attempts  at  wheedling  and 
making  friends  with  her. 

It  was  now  nea|:  aevfin  o'clock*  and  tKe  tahle 
must  bfB  laid,  but  earthen^rare  did  not  A.bound  in  the 
household  of  the  Simonets,  and  the  iinm^r  tbiogs 
noit  having  h^n  washed  there  were  nennd  in  the 
cupboard. 

"  C^rtai^lj  everything  falla  Q^  my  h^uda  jbo-day," 
said  the  unfortunate  houseke^er*  '*  Whca«  are,  then* 
thos^  two  naughty  iprja  l^atb^jie  9>nA  Sertlui  ?  It 
n^ver  c|m«  ^ito  ^c^r  he^H  to  h/elp  mja  a  little.  To 
get  away  froqa  me,  that  is  M  they  think  about. 
Who  ki^wa  wher^  th§y  have  been  roving  ail  thia 
afternoon  ?  "  And  goii^g  ott^  at  the  door,  "Nathalie  I 
Bertha  I  "  cried  she  in  sl  euappish  veioe«  '^  oome  here 
to  jx^f  directly  I  " 

ll^othing  stirre^ ,  np  000  OfLW^* 

"  Nathalie  I  Bertha  1 "  i^p^ted  Mft&anM  Suoonet 
in  a  louder  and  mere  l^is^teping  to«d. 

At  length  th|9y  showed  then^selv^,  and  advajuoed 
tow^fds  their  o^other  with  that  tiimid  pace  which 
animals  hav<d  that  i^re  acoustomdd  to  he  roughly 
handled. 

It  wo^ld  h^v^  b^n  dUipultto  find  two  little  girhi 
n^re  dir^  and  3Qaore,41eoarderly. 

"  Where  do  you  oon^e  from,  lookiug  like  witohes  ?" 
said  the  mother,  giving  a  slap  to  each  in  token  of 
reoaption.  "  Th^re  i^  kio  way  of  keeping  you  okan  ; 
I  must  give  it  up." 

Put  she  h*d  given  it  up  for  a  long  time.  '^  What 
has  been  the  m^t^p,  Bertha  ?  You  are  as  wet  as  a 
duck." 

"  X  fpll  into  th^  pon4»"  wid  the  little  girl,  hoping 
perhaps  th»t  the  telling  of  her  misfortune  might 
gain  some  syni^pathy, 

"  Did  one  ever  see  such  a  careless  girl  ? "  «ried 
Madione  Sijnonejt,  ''  Yoi}  have  been  again  oatching 
some  fevei:  or  spme  joo^d,  end  I  shall  have  you  ill, 
and  i.Q  att^j^  pa  you  i  What »  trouble  tiais  child  is ! 
I  mnst  alw%y#  h^v^  her  hanging  to  my  apron !  Oo 
to  t>ed,  that  U  the  best  tihipg  yoji  can  dOb  And  you, 
Ka:^haljya,  if  xou  c^n  do  ^ny  good,  wi|>e  these  dishes 
as  I  W9^  the4),  ai^d  if  yon  break  one,  look  ont,  that's 
aUIsayJ" 

Thus  efiqpi^?»ged  th^  obiM  began  her  woric,  h«t 
her  Uttle  hand^  w^re  trembling  and  &e  plates  i^adly 
laraahed  yr^^  ^ef#y,  40  th«vt  one  slipped  from  her 
Qjige^  «(K>d  Vjd^pTf^  f^«  opnld  oailxih  it»  the  plate  Ml 
to  ^e  gnKULjd  an4  we^  forokpn.  ''  ^tupid  good-for* 
nothing  I "  shouted  her  i^ra^^  mother.  "  i  smst  do 
every  <^ug  myself  I  I  cannot  ge^  any  iitde  heipi  A 
^;eat  creature  like  ypu  does  not  know  how  to  hold  a 
plate  I "  and  at  the  same  time  she  gara  her  one  box 
after  the  other  on  the  eaim. 

In  the  midst  of  the  cries  pf  the  snsther,  and  tho 
tea^ra  of  the  chil4,  th^  %W^y>oy»  Simonet,  xetamaing 
&om  school  ran  into  the  kitchen,  qnin^lling,  noi^y, 
and  rpugh.     These  rude  fdlows  did  the  greatest 
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ju8tioe  to  the  education  they  had  received,  and  Ire- 
produced  with  a  scrupulous  fidelity  the  tone  and  the 
manners  which  were  in  vogue  at  home.  Throwing 
right  and  left  their  books  and  their  bags,  without 
noticing  their  mother  or  their  sister,  they  sat  down 
to  table,  telling  of  their  hunger. 

"Stop,  you  good-for-nothings!"  cried  Madame 
Simonet ;  **  I  apa  ^ing  to  give  you  a  dish  of  some 
sort  presently.  Hck  tip  your  things  before  asking 
for  supper.  There  is  no  keeping  a  house  in  order 
with  you." 

"  As  to  that,  the  house  is  in  order  enough,"  said 
they. 

*'  Ah  I  how  insolent  you  are  I  Let  me  hear  you 
again  1  Be  off  directly.  I  have  no  peace  but  when 
you  are  away !" 

They  did  not  need  it  to  be  said  twice,  and  little 
tempted  by  the  poor  meal  or  by  the  seasoning  of  the 
maternal  scolding,  they  each  cut  for  themselves  a 
piece  of  bread  and  ran  off. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  father  of  the  family  arrived. 
It  was  past  seven  o'clock,  and  he  was  very  hungry. 
He  came  to  find  a  kitchen  in  disorder,  to  find  his 
two  sons  gone  off,  to  hear  his  two  daughters  whinitig, 
and  to  l^  received  by  the  complaints  of  his  wife, 
who,  uncombed,  with  red  eyes  and  cheeks,  and  rough 
voice,  called  out  for  one  and  the  other,  for  every- 
thing, telling  him  the  troubles  of  the  day,  and  ex- 
plaining to  him  how  they  were  the  cause  why  she 
had  su(m  a  poor  supper  to  ofibr  him. 
Poor  supper  indeed  I  But  poorer  home. 
"  There,"  said  he, "  always  tbe  same  thing.  Every- 
body is  wrong,  except  vourself.  There  is  no  fault 
there,  oh  no  !  Thanks  to  your  potatoes  badly 
cooked,  and  your  spoilt  salad  I  I  shall  go  and  seek 
somewhere  else  a  better  supper,  and  a  better  kind 
of  manager,"  and  thrusting  his  hat  on  his  head  he 
left  the  house. 

**  Ah  1  that  is  like  thee !"  said  Madame  Simonet, 
"  always  fedliug  on  the  poor  woman,  and  seeking 
some  excuse  for  going  to  the  publio-house  I  Beally 
I  am  very  unfortunate  I"  andT  she  passed  her  apron 
over  her  eyes. 

The  remedy  for  all  the  misfortunes  of  Madame 
Simonet  was  gadding  about.  She  took  up  her 
stocking  again,  and  set  out  after  having  eaten  a 
morsel. 

But  in  her  trouble  she  did  not  turn  towards  the 
most  populous  part  of  the  town,  which  commonly 
attracted  her,  but  found  herself,  without  knowing 
how  it  was,  in  a  lonely  path,  very  near  the  house 
of  the  Thomases.  This  house  was  bedecked  with 
honeysuckles  and  sweet  briar,  surrounded  by  a 
pretfy  garden,  in  which  fruit,  vegetables,  and  flowers 
seemed  to  be  equally  disposed.  Everything  gave 
the  idea  of  a  little  asylum  of  peace  and  happiness, 
which  attracted  the  presence  of  numerous  swallows 
that  had  sheltered  in  it  their  nests  and  their  affec- 
tions, and  made  their  joyous  cries  heard.  One  would 
have  in  vain  sought  for  swallows*  nests  in  the  rafters 
of  the  house  of  Simonet.  By  instinct  tiiey  had  fled 
from  this  roof,  where  resounded  continually  disooi^ 
dant  voices,  or  whence  Uiey  had  been  driven  by 
some  brutal  hand. 

Through  a  window  half  open  one  could  cast  a 
look  into  the  clean  and  jc^us  kitchen  and  see  the 
Thomas  family  united  around  a  table,  with  clean 
napoloth,  supping  from  a  dish  attractive  by  itsap- 
pearance  and  odour.    They  were,  all  there,  father, 


mother,  children,  clean  and  joyful.    They  talked  in 
a  friendly,  cheery  wity  to  one  another. 

'*  Here  is  a  happy  family !"  sighed  Madame  Simonet, 
who,  concealed  by  a  comer  of  the  wall,  saw  eyerj- 
thing.  "When  I  think  that  we  were  married  at 
the  same  tune,  and  that  in  the  beginning  of  house- 
keeping we  had  not  more  the  one  than  the  other! 
How  everything  has  changed  since!  Some  people 
are  lucky  I  Everything  goes  well  with  them! 

The  supper  was  finished ;  they  went  away.  The 
father  and  the  sons  went  into  the  garden,  where  they 
began,  one  to  dig,  the  other  to  weed,  the  third  to 
water,  whichever  he  liked  best  During  this  time, 
the  mother  and  the  daughters  put  everything  in 
order  in  the  kitchen.  With  a  word,  with  a  look, 
Madame  Thomas  showed  the  little  ones  (for  her 
daughters  were  not  older  than  Bertha  and  Nathalie) 
what  they  had  to  do,  and  directly,  gladly,  cleyerly 
the  daughters  did  it  The  voice  of  the  mother  iras 
also  so  affectionate,  her  look  so  kind. 

*'  What  a  comfort  and  joy  to  have  children  like 
that  I "  thought  Madame  Simonet. 

At  length  Madame  Thomas  and  her  daughters  came 
also  into  the  garden.  The  first  began  to  collect  some 
linen  that  she  had  extended  on  lines  during  the  day. 
Clara  took  a  little  wheelbarrow,  filled  it  with  grass, 
that  her  brother  Charles  had  picked  up,  and  carried 
them  to  a  pretty  goat  with  shining  hair,  whilst 
Fanny  was  giving  to  a  little  dog  that  yelped  about 
her,  a  nice  supper  made  from  some  remains  of  bread 
and  vegetables. 

It  was  evident  that  in  the  Thomas  fieunilj  they 
had  the  habit  of  utilising  every  minute  and  ereiy 
scrap,  and  of  thinking  of  the  well-being  of  all.  And 
in  going  and  coming,  by  being  active  and  on  the 
alert,  with  serene  countenance,  with  affectionate 
tone,  caressing  hand,  Madame  Thomas  seemed  to  be 
the  beneficent  divinity  of  the  home. 

«<Do  you  see  that?"  said  Madame  Simonet  to 
herself;  **  her  husband  looks  only  after  her,  and  finds 
a  pleasure  at  home ;  her  children  adore  her,  and  obey 
her  as  if  by  a  charm ;  and  even  her  beasts  have  the 
appearance  of  loving  her  I  Is  she  not  happy  ?" 
At  this  time  Madame  Thomas  perceived  her. 
*'  Oh  I  good  evening,  Madame  Simonet,"  said  she; 
"  will  you  pome  in  ?" 

"  No,  thank  you ;  it  is  late.  I  was  passing  by,  and 
I  just  stopped  to  admire  your  garden.  What  good 
ground  you  must  have  !  And  then,  you  have  good 
luck  in  everything.  All  goes  on  well  with  yoa. 
Here  is  such  prosperity  and  contentment  as  I  never 
meet  with.  I  should  nke  to  Imow  the  secret  of  it" 
''It  is  very  plain,"  replied  the  good  Diadame 
Thomas  smiling :  *'  to  treat  all  and  everything  ^th 
love,  activity,  and  regularity ;  these  are  the  three 
magic  spring  of  it." 

*'  Ah !"  said  Madame  Simonet,  sighing ;  "  I  most 
own  that  I  have  not  known  how  to  play  these  three 
springs,  or  I  have  been  bom  under  an  unlucky  star 
for  everything  goes  wrong  at  home." 

*'  Dear  neiglibour,"  said  Madame  Thomas  in  a 
serious  tone.  ^  There  is  neither  a  lucky  nor  unlacky 
star.  Qod  is  the  father  of  us  all,  and  is  willing  to 
bless  us  all;  but  we  do  not  always  consider  his 
favours,  or  profit  by  his  gifts.  Has  He  not  given 
you  as  well  as  me  a  husbuid  and  four  children  to 
love  and  to  render  happy?  Has  Henotgiven^a 
the  hope  of  heaven,  to  cneer  us  amidst  earthly  trials 
and  peace  in  the  heart  now  through  tnist  in  the 
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Saviour?  Has  He  not  given  his  Holy  Word  to  be 
onr  gnide,  and  the  Oood  Spirit  to  be  our  teacher  and 
comforter  ?  Believe  me ;  to  apply  ourselves  to  duty 
for  His  sake,  this  is  happiness :  and  in  our  difficulties 
to  look  to  Him  to  be  assisted,  this  is  help." 

**I  must  believe  you  are  right,  if  such  is  vrhat  you 
practice,"  replied  Madame  Simonet,  and  t£^ng  leave 
of  Madame  Thomas,  she  returned  thot^btfully  home. 

Let  us  hope  that  for  her  and  her  family,  the  pious 
and  wise  precepts  of  her  neighbour,  with  her  good 
example,  have  not  been  entirely  useless  to  this  unfor- 
tmiate  Madame  Simonet. 


B^hbuiJg  aJI^0ttg^h« 


SELnSH  HEABEBS. 

**  There  were  gathered  together  an  innomerable  multitude 
of  people,  insomuch  that  they  trode  one  upon  another." — Luke 

lit  1. 

THE  crowds  that  followed  Jesus  were  not  ani- 
mated by  very  high  motives.  **Te  seek  Me, 
uot  because  ye  saw  the  miracles,  but  because  ye  did 
eat  of  the  loaves  and  were  filled."  It  was  not  pure 
desire  to  hear  His  wonderful  words  that  brought  so 
many  together;  they  bad  motives  which  He  who 
saw  the  heart  regarded  with  displeasure,  and 
against  which  He  uttered  faithful  warnings.  While 
snch  were  the  feelings  that  led  many  to  gather 
around  him — feelings  of  selfish  greed,  or  of  idle 
curiosity — we  cannot  wonder  that  their  conduct 
towards  each  other  v^as  marked  by  rudeness.  They 
listened  to  the  words  of  Christ,  but  their  spirit  was 
very  unlike  the  spirit  of  Christ;  very  unlike  the 
spirit  of  that  charity  which  "  seeketh  not  her  own." 
Alas,  there  are  too  many  who  still  resemble  these 
men;  churches  and  sects  and  individual  hearers 
who  "tread  one  upon  another"  when  they  ought  to 
be  seeking  one  another's  good!  Each  tries  to 
obtain  the  credit  of  being  nearest  to  Christ ;  each 
seeks  to  assert  its  superiority  by  treading  down 
another,  and  while  they  contend  with  each  other, 
bow  can  the  voice  of  the  Master  be  heard  ?  Let  us 
be  well  on  our  guard  against  seeking  to  get  a  place 
which  can  only  be  attained  by  treading  down 
another.  It  may  be  to  outward  seeming  a  very 
Bear  place  to  the  Lord,  and  yet  it  may  be  in  reality 
and  in  spirit  very  far  away  from  Him  ! 

What  became  of  all  that  multitude  at  a  later  day  ? 
Probably  many  of  them  were  in  Jerusalem  some 
two  years  after,  at  that  memorable  feast  of  the  pass- 
over  which  brought  Him  up  from  Galilee,  a  Lamb 
ready  to  be  slain  before  them ;  and  yet  amidst  all 
the  crowd  whose  voices  uplifted  the  dreadful  cry, 
"Crudfy  Him,  crucify  Him!"  there  was  not  one 
voice  uplifted  to  save  Him,  not  one  of  his  Galilee 
h^uwB  who  remember  the  loaves — ^the  cures — the 
miracles — ^the  words  that  never  man  spake  ?  Such 
^vas  the  fickleness  of  those  selfish  heai*ers ;  but  let 
tis  take  heed  and  beware ! 


O  WEET  day  of  rest  I  the  very  sound  is  healing— 
^     A  hush  amid  the  conflict  and  the  strife; 
The  oalm  of  Heaven  is  softly  round  us  stealing, 
We  hear  the  whispers  of  a  holier  life. 

Earth's  misty  veil  that  hangs  so  closely  round  us 
Is  gently  lifted  this  one  day  in  seven ; 

And  pressing  cares  which  in  their  net  have  bound 
us 
Betire,  and  leave  us  transient  gleams  of  Heaven. 

This  day  on  which  the  Saviour  rose  to  glory 
Has  left  a  shining  radiance  on  its  track; 

Again  we  hear  with  joy  "the  old,  old  story;" 
Our  childhood's  faith  on  wings  of  light  comes 
back. 

Oh,  wherefore,  wherefore  should  we  lose  the 
blessing, 

When  mom  restores  the  round  of  earthly  care  ? 
Happy  the  souls  who  all  in  Christ  possessing, 

Breathe,  e'en  below,  Heaven's  pure  celestial  air. 

And  we,  amidst  the  daily  path  of  duty. 
May  keep  the  oil  still  burning  in  our  breast; 

So  shall  the  toilsome  path  grow  bright  with  beauty, 
And  every  day  shall  be  a  day  of  rest. 

M.  E.  Bexjk. 


)0(ont  all  ij^mjis  foell* 

■pAB  o'er  the  Galilean  sea 
-^       A  thousand  voices  swell; 
And  with  its  waves'  wild  harmony 
Blends  ever  and  anon  the  cry : 
"He  hath  done  all  things  well." 

And  he — ^yon  speechless  one — thenceforth 

His  loosened  tongue  shall  tell 
The  story  of  His  love  who  feels 
The  sufferer's  woe,  and  pitying  heals: 

"He  hath  done  all  things  well." 

And  oh  I  what  hearts,  for  ever  freed 

From  sin's  enthralling  spell. 
Have  joined  since  then  the  grateful  thi'ong 
Who  own  one  burden  to  their  song: 

"  He  hath  done  all  things  well." 

For  round  the  "  sea  of  glass,"  where  storm 

Or  tempest  never  fell. 
One  Name  shall  wake  the  heavenly  choirs; 
One  theme  attune  their  golden  lyres : 

"He  hath  done  all  things  well." 

L.  E.  BlVGHAM. 
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^asid  itst  i^t  ^anuQ. 


THE  CABD  ox  THE  NOSEGfAY. 

AN  INOIDENT  OF  THB  FLOWEB  MISSION. 

H,  avntie  what  oan  I  do  ?  Really  I  wish  I  was 
at  achool  again;  one  gets  quite  tired  of 
doing  nothing.      Tve  practised,  and  read, 

and " 

**  Idled  away  the  last  two  hours  I "  replied 
Miss  Bentley,  with  a  knowing  look  in  her 
large  bine  eyes. 

Ethel  MattherwB  had  only  just  left  school, 
and  was  spefBding  the  firat  few  weeks  of  th6 
holidays  with  her  fayonrite  aimt,  Miss  SUen 
Bentley.  Her  next  sister  was  still  employed 
with  a  governess;  and  time  was  hanging 
very  heavily  on  poor  Ethel's  hands. 
**  Suppose  yon  fetch  your  work,  while  I  put 
away  my  writing ;  then  we  can  have  a  chat  together,**  said 
Mist  Bentley. 

'^  Oh,  yes !  that  will  be  delightftd,  aunUe.  FU  nm  and  fetch 
it,  and  you  shall  tell  me  what  you  did  when  first  you  left  school, 
and  if  you  ever  found  the  hours  pass  as  slowly  as  I  do,"  replied 
Ethel,  running  out  of  the  room.  **  Now,  auntie,  you're  not  going 
to  do  any  more  writing,  are  you  ?  '*  she  continued,  as  on  enter- 
ing the  apartment,  work  In  hand,  she  saw  her  aunt  talking  some 
cards  and  paper  iVom  a  drawer. 

*'  No,  dear,  I'm  going  to  do  my  tests  for  the  Flower  Mission. 
Perhaps  if  you  are  not  in  a  hurry  to  finish  your  embroidery  you 
will  help  me.  Tve  more  than  usual  to  do  this  week,  as  one  or 
two  of  our  best  workers  are  from  home." 

"  Oh,  I'll  help  you,  auntie,  though  what  good  they  can  possibly 
do,  I  never  could  see.  1  don't  suppose  any  of  the  people  ever 
take  the  trouble  to  read  the  texts;  they  only  care  for  the 

flowers '* 

^  Stop,  Ethel,  you  are  mistaken,  many  do  read,  and  to  many  I 
believe  God's  Word  is  blessed.  At  all  events  we  have  our 
Lord's  own  promise :  '  It  shall  not  return  unto  me  void,  but  it 
shall  accomplish  th&t  which  I  please,  and  ii  shall  prosper  in 
the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it '"  (Isa.  Iv.  11). 

**  Yes,  but,  auntie,  you  cant  say  you  know  anyone  to  whom  it 
really  has  done  gooii — now  oan  you  ?  " 

*'  1  can,  Ethel,  and  if  you  like  to  cut  out  some  flower-holders, 
while  I  paint  the  flowers  round,  I  will  tell  yon  of  a  oaae  which 
I  know  to  be  true,  as  it  happened  to  myself 

••Oh,  do,  auntie,  that  will  be  nice!  Your  cases  are  always 
interesting,  and  at  any  rate,  one  knows  they're  true,  which  is 
an  advantage ! " 

•'  Well,  to  begin  with,  I  must  tell  you  that  ever  tinee  I  flrst 
sent  texts  to  the  Flower  Mission,  I  have,  by  the  advice  of  a 
friend,  alwaja  put  my  initials  in  one  comer,  so  that  should  I 
come  across  them  again  I  might  know  them. 

**  Some  ytara  ago,  during  the  summer  vacation,  my  parents, 
as  was  their  custom,  took  a  house  at  the  seaside  for  two  months, 
taking  the  whole  family  away  for  tbe  change.  It  had  lofig  been 
my  ambition  to  tench  in  the  Sundaynsobool,  but,  as  my  home 
was  in  London,  and  I  was  very  young,  my  parents  had  objected. 
^  At  a  small  seasitle  place,  however,  if  was  different ;  4nd  when 
the  clergyman,  who  was  nn  old  friend  of  ray  father,  ai&ed  if  I 
could  take  a  olass  of  little  girls,  whose  teacher  was  away  ill,  he 
most  willingly  gave  his  consent. 

**  All  the  week  I  was  longing  for  Sunday ;  never  did  days  seem 
to  go  so  slowly  as  those  previous  to  my  flrst  initiation  into 
Sunday-school  work.     But  the  longest  week  oomes  to  an  end. 


and  Sunday  came  at  last.  Long  before  three  o'clock,  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  I  was  dressed  and  anxious  to  be  oft  My  dear 
mother  came  to  me,  just  as  I  was  leaving  the  house,  and  putting 
her  arm  on  my  shoulder  in  her  gentle  way,  said :  •  You  most 
not  expect  to  find  it  all  easy  work,  my  darling,  for  even  tbe  best 
of  children  will  sometimes  be  troublesome,  and  I  should  be  sorry 
for  you  to  get  disoouraged.'  Indignant  at  the  idea,  I  turned 
round,  thinking  my  mother  was  certaiiily  mistaken,  and  replied : 
*  Oh  I'm  sure  I  shall  like  it ;  why,  mother,  if  s  too  bad  of  you  to 
throw  cold- water  on  my  hopes,  just  when  I'm  fieeling  so  sore 
and  bright  too.*  *  I  would  not  do  that,  my  dear  Ellen,'  said 
my  mother.  '  Only  I  say,  don't  trust  too  much  to  tfour  powers ; 
look  higher,  to  Him  who  alone  can  give  success  to  any  of  our 
endeavours.  Then,  dearie,  I  shall  not  fear  your  being  dis- 
couraged, or  failing  in  your  work,  if  done  in  His  name,  for  Hii 
sake.' 

"  With  a  hearty  kiss,  and  again  answering  my  mother  that  I 
knew  I  should  like  it,  aud  get  on^weU,  I  hastened  to  the  school. 

**  Certainly  no  teacher  ever  had  a  more  exemplary  set  of 
pupils.  Their  manners  wore  perfect,  their  answers  correct; 
but  they  seemed  like  so  many  little  machines.  In  vain  1  tried 
flrst  one  thing,  then  another,  but  with  the  same  result.  Tj 
all  I  said  they  acceded,  to  all  my  questions  they  replied  with 
the  greatest  accuracy;  but  when  it  came  to  the  practical 
lessons,  the  only  answer  to  be  obtained  was  an  indifferent 
•Yes,  teacher,'  or  •No,  teacher.*  However,  I  deteimined  not 
to  be  discouraged.  After  all,  they  certainly  were  wonderfully 
good,  and  one  could  not  expect  them  to  be  quite  at  their  ea« 
at  fbrst  with  a  new  teacher.  So  I  argued  with  myself,  and 
when,  on  my  return,  my  mother  questioned  me  as  to  mj 
success,  I  replied  that  the  children  were  dear,  good  liille 
things — no  trouble ! — I  am  not  sure  if  those  loving  eyes  did 
not  see  through  my  attempt  at  concealing  what  might  trouble 
her.  If  they  did,  they  certainly  told  no  tales,  and  the  only 
reply  given  was  one  of  those  hearty  kisses  whioh  seem  to  come 
from  none  but  mothe/s  lips. 

"  The  week  following  passed.  Sunday  came  again,  bat  it 
only  brought  fresh  disappointment.  Out  of  my  eight  little 
pupils,  only  Ave  were  in  their  places,  and  they  seemed,  if 
possible,  even  leas  *  get-atable '  than  before. 

••  So  passed  five  Sundays ;  all  my  efforts  seemed  fruitless ;  my 
interest  in  the  work  was  gradually  dying  out,  as,  one  by  one, 
I  saw  my  little  friends  drop  off,  till,  on  the  fifth  Sunday,  1 
found  only  one  child  in  my  class.  That  seemed  to  brin^ 
things  to  the  climax.  In  my  disappointment  and  morti6catior.. 
I  began  to  question  whether  God  did  hear  or  answer  p  ajer. 
I  had  so  earnestly  begged  Him  to  bless  my  eflbrts  that  week, 
and  to  let  me  see  that  my  labour  was  making  some  impressioo. 
and  now  it  seemed  as  if  things  had  got  worse  than  ever.  Iq 
my  own  mind,  I  dotermiued  to  give  up  trying  to  do  any  work 
for  Ood.  The  only  things  I  had  attempted  appeared  to  bare 
been  mistakes.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  my  Fiovrir 
Misi^ion  worl<  had  done  no  good,  aud  certainly  my  Sunday- 
school  class  haa  proved  an  utter  failure.  Poor  little  hcttie 
(my  one  pupil)  received,  I  fear,  very  little  attention  that  day. 
At  last  school  was  over,  and,  weary  and  dispirited  I  turned  to 
go  home. 

'*  Just  ss  I  was  beginning  to  climb  the  hill,  at  the  summit  o' 
which  our  house  stood,  I  noticed  a  poor  girl  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way.  Slie  was  carrying  a  very  large  parcel,  and 
trying  to  reach  the  top  of  the  hill,  though,  at  every  tAto  or 
three  steps,  she  stopped,  and  laying  down  her  bundle,  ga&7>ed 
for  breath.  The  thin,  wan  cheeks,  with  the  bright  red  tpot 
on  each  sitle,  together  with  the  low  hollow  cough,  told  their 
tale  but  too  plainly.  Quickly  crossing  the  road,  I  asked  her 
to  allotvme  to  carry  her  bundle  up  the  hill,  addiug,  <  Yon  must, 
I  fear,  be  suffering  sadly.'  The  only  reply  my  words  received 
was  a  burst  of  tears  from  the  poor  girl,  so  violent  that  her  thin 
fisme  seemed  sbAk^n  through  and  through. 

''Tlie  esoesi  of  her  sorrow  quite  frightened  me,  and  layins: 
my  hand  on  her  shoulder,  I  said :  *  Do  tdll  me  year  trouble— I 
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lihonld  be  00  glad  if  I  ddnkl  lielp  you.  Won't  yon  ooibef  tthd 
sit  down  on  the  seat  under  that  elm -tree,  and  then  yoa  con 
rest  a  htih  bit?'  With  a  great  eSori  tbo  girl  walked  a  few 
Btepfl  ftrther,  and  we  eat  down  together.  She  did  not  speak 
at  first,  soonce  mofe  I  asked  if  I  could  bo  of  any  nee  to  her. 
Agnin  she  broke  out  into  fieSk  sobs,  till,  al  length,  seeing  how 
really  distressed  I  was  at  her  grief,  and  her  eotftifined  flileiioe, 
8be  sobbed  ool  :—*  Ton  ate  too  good ;  nobody  ete»  s|>ealcs  kindly 
to  me  now.' 

"By  degrees  she  became  calmer,  and  then  she  told  me  a 

Hd  tale  of  poverty,  sorrow,  and  sin.    A  yomg  oonntry  girl, 

gbe  had  come  up  to  London  on  her  likihet's  death,  hating  been 

promued  employment  by  a  widowed  aunt,  who  kept  a  small 

confectioner's  shop.    The  ilret  news  that  greeted  he^  arrival 

mf  of  her  annf  s  death.    Her  mother  wrote,  begging  her  to 

letom  at  once  to  their  little  country  house,  hut  to  a  giddy 

TooDg  creature  sueh  as  she  was,  oar  great  metropolis  oflfered  too 

maDj  charms.    She  obtained  a  situation,  through  the  influenoe 

of  a  friend,  as  bmtnaid  in  a  large  public-house,  and,  dlSregard- 

iog  her  mother's  earnest  entreatiee  for  het  feliirb^  she  lost  the 

blearing  promised  to  those  who  honour  add  obey  thetr  parents. 

Natnrally  delicate,  aiid  used  to  a  country  Ufe,  the  cdnfiBement, 

t(^ther  with  the  bad  atmosphere^  soon  aifeoted  the  poor  girl 

md  caused  the  rosea  to  flee  from  her  eheeks.    It  would  take 

too  long  to  tell  all  she  told  me,  suf^oe  it  lo  Miy,  her  health 

gave  way,  and  she  sank  lower,  till  at  last  she  even  tiiediteled 

committing  snioide*    She  was  ih  this  oOndlllOti,  when,  one  day 

heag  sent  out  for  dumge  by  her  master,  Ae  happened  to  pass 

soe  of  our  large  hospitals.    Several  ladies,  with  baskets  of 

flowers  on  their  arms,  were  just  going  in,  and  one  of  them, 

Mtiemg  her  wistful  gase,  ofl^sred  her  a  bunch,  sayhig  at  the 

nme  time,  a  few  kind  words.    The  card,  attached  to  that  little 

noiegay,  had  on  it  two  texts.    They  were,  *  Come  unto  Me,  all 

ye  that  Inbour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  y«m  resi,' 

and,  'I  will  aHse  and  go  to  my  iisither.'  (Matthew  sL  S8,  and 

Lnke  iv.  18). 

*"  These  words  were  read  by  the  poor  young  woman,  and  sa  nk 
deeply  into  her  heart.  She  detenmned^  if  possible,  to  find  lier 
way  baok  to  her  mother,  and  for  that  purpose  asked  her  master^s 
penniasion  to  leave  before  her  month  was  up.  This  he  refused 
to  let  her  do,  and  after  tieating  her  in  the  most  heartless 
manner,  during  the  remainder  of  her  stay  under  his  loof,  he 
toned  her  adrift  without  a  penny  in  the  world.  He  alleged, 
OS  a  reason  for  withholding  her  wages,  that,  owing  to  ill-health, 
bhe  had  neyer  done  a  full  day's  work. 

*^  Thrown  thus  upon  the  wide  world,  the  friendless  girl  resolved 
to  return,  if  possible,  to  the  home  of  her  childhood. 

**  She  bad  not  proceeded  far,  before  her  strength  entirely  gave 
way,  and  she  was  conveyed  by  stronger  hands  to  a  neighbour- 
mg  workhouse.  There  she  lay  for  some  weeks  between  life 
and  death.  After  a  time  she  xidlied,  and  her  longing  desire  to 
see  her  mother  again  took  possession  of  her ;  once  more  she 
set  out  on  her  joniney.  EUie  was  within  a  fow  miles  of  her 
mother's  cottage  when  I  met  with  her  that  Sunday  afternoon, 
in  the  way  I  bftTO  desoribed.  A  home  was  found  for  her  that 
night,  and  the  next  day  a  letter  was  sent,  begging  her  mother 
to  eome  at  onee. 

On  her  arrival  the  poor  girl  wss  found  too  111  to  be  moved, 
and  a  kind  boatman  generously  ga^e  both  mother  and  ohild  a 
(iheHer  in  his  Httfe  hut  Only  those  who  go  amoftgvt  the  poor 
can  fonn  any  idea  of  their  kindness  to  each  other.  In  subse- 
qnent  visits  she  told  me  of  the  sympathy  that  had  been  shown 
her  during  that  long  and  dreary  journey.  How  one  carrier 
after  another  had  given  her  a  lift  in  his  cart;  whil^  shelter  and 
food  had  many  times  been  provided  by  the  kind  inmates  of  the 
Tillages  through  which  she  passed.     I  visited  her  oonstantly 

daring  my  stay  at  L ,  and,  on  hearing  of  the  case,  the  kind 

clergyman  of  St.  M went  to  see  her.  Oontrary  to  all  ex- 
pectations, she  lingered  on  for  nearly  two  years.  His  visits  imd 
t.io  study  Off  Oed^a  'Word  were  biased  to  her  soul.  She  was 
led,  by  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  see  how  great  a 


sinner  she  had  been,  and  for  some  time  she  was  almost  over- 
whelmed vnth  distress.  One  day,  however,  on  entering  the 
cottage,  I  was  suiprieed  to  see  a  bright  smile  on  the  usually 
sad  young  face.  Before  I  had  time  to  speak  fo  her,  Aie  greeted 
me  with  the  words:  'Oh,  miss,  I  see  it  now,  and  I'm  so  happy. 
Jesus  did  it  a& :  He  died  fot  me,  and  all  I  have  to  do  is  just  to 
believe  it,  and  thank  Him,  showing  my  thankiulness,  not  with 
my  lips  only,  but  in  my  life.  Oh  it  seems  too  good ;  I  have 
come  now.'  And  as  she  said  these  words,  she  drew  from  under 
her  pillow  &e  soiled,  dirty  little  card  with  those  bleesed  words, 
« Gome  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest,'  written  on  It  Handing  it  to  me  she  added : '  And 
now,  miss,  I'm  sufe^H^'ll  find  mother  too,*  for  she  is  weary  and 
heavy  laden,  and  wants  flnding— oh,  so  badly.'  I  could  hardly 
reply  to  my  sick  friend's  words,  for  imagine  my  joy  and  thank- 
fulness, when,  on  looking  at  the  card,  I  found  in  the  domer  my 
own  initials.  From  that  time,  notwithstanding  intense  suffering, 
I  never  heard  a  murmur  or  complaint.  All  seemed  changed, 
and  her  sweet  smile  used  to  light  up  that  little  hul  Her  great 
joy  was  in  reading  her  Bible,  and  being  sung  to.  One  hymn  in 
particular  she  always  loved,  and  never  would  she  let  me  leave 
the  cottage  without  singing  at  least  one  verse.  It  was  one 
beginning  as  follows : 

** '  The  sands  of  time  are  sinking. 

The  dawn  of  heaven  breaks. 
The  summer  mom  I've  sighed  for — 

The  fair,  sweet  morn  awakes. 
Dark,  dark  hath  been  the  midnight. 

But  dayspring  is  at  hand. 
And  glory,  glory  dweUeth 

In  Immaunel's  land.' 

''On  my  return  to  London,  I  received  several  letters  from  both 
mother  and  daughter.  After  the  poor  gffl's  death,  her  mother 
sent  me,  as  a  little  token  of  loving  remembranee,  a  present  her 
daughter  had,  during  her  long  illness,  prepared  for  me.  It  was 
a  shell,  vrith  these  words  tSsteflilly  worked  on  it,  '  I  will  arise, 
and  go  to  my  Father.'  And  now,  dear  Ethel,  tell  me,  do  you 
still  think  that  the  Flower  Mission  does  no  good,  and  that  no 
one  takes  the  trouble  to  read  the  texts?  "  said  Miss  Bentley,  as 
she  ended  her  little  history. 

**  Oh,  no,  auntie!  I  couldn't  have  believed  such  a  wonderful 
story  to  have  been  true,  unless  you  had  told  it  me  yourself. 
How  glad  it  must  hare  made  you !  But  now  you've  not  told 
me  about  your  Sunday-school,  and  how  you  got  on." 

<'I  did  not  think  of  it,  dear;  but  as  you  ask  me,  I  will  tell 
you.  That  evening  I  went  to  my  dear  father  and  told  him  all 
my  trouble.  And  then  he  showed  me,  how  instead  of  teaching 
those  little  ones  for  Jesus'  sake,  I  had  been  teaching  them  for 
my  pleasure  and  gratification.  He  gave  me  much  good  advice, 
ending  with  a  few  words  of  prayer  about  it.  That  week  he 
took  me  to  see  the  children  in  their  own  homes,  and  helped 
me  to  speak  to  them  there.  It  was  hard  work  at  first,  but  it 
bore  fruit,  as  all  work  done  for  His  sake  does.  The  next 
Sunday  I  had  four  little  ones,  and  although  I  did  not  find  them 
always  .easy  to  g^t  at  afterwards,  and  sometimes  felt  discouraged, 
still  I  dared  not  give  them  hp,  for  surely  Grod  Jiad  sent  tliat 
poor  girl  to  me  to  teai^  me  that  no  effort  made  for  His  sake 
shall  be  without  its  reward,  and  even  though  we  may  not  see 
the  good  done,  we  know  that  He  will  give  the  blessing,  even 
though  it  be  '  after  many  days.' " 

T.  M.  B. 


SOBIPTUBE  ENIGMA. 

KG.  X. 


"Righteous!"  so  stands  the  written  word: 

Both,  righfeooB  found  befdre  the  Lord. 

Both,  in  life's  walk,  touehhig  the  law  t 

M  Blameless."    Stm^  then,  that  when  he  mC)QLC 
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Tiio  radiant  mesaenger,  and  heard 
Of  coming  bliss,  so  long  deferred. 
Faith  wavered.    Bat  the  loyal  wife, 
Filled  with  the  Spirit  who  is  life. 
Joyful  through  hope,  by  fidth  believed. 
Thankful,  the  voice  from  heaven  received. 

1.  Father  of  two  belovM  ones, 
His  name  yet  liveth  in  his  sons. 
Blest,  for  with  spirit  nothing  loth. 
Knowing  them  caUed,  he  gave  them  both. 

2.  *<Gity  where  David  dwelt"  of  old. 
Still,  on  eaoh  heart  falls,  chiU  and  cold. 
The  "woe"  by  prophets'  voice  pronounced 
On  thee,  who  David's  son  denounced. 

8.  His  son  the  "woe"  must  also  speak. 
Which  sin  upon  their  head  shall  wreak 
Who  follow  her,  forget  their  Lord. 
Yet  shout,  for  Zlon  is  restored. 

4.  Ah!  woe  the  oath  at  random  spoken! 
The  promise  which  were  better  broken  t 
Whose  daughter  claimed  the  monarch's  word, 
And  such  a  ghastly  boon  preferred? 

5.  His  course,  who  in  the  temple  served. 
Whose  faith  that  little  moment  swerved; 
But  shone  forth  brightly  when  he  praised 
Him,  who  Salvation's  horn  hath  raised. 

6.  Behold  his  race  are  faithful  still. 
Abstaining  at  their  &ther^s  will. 
"Judahl  My  prophets  cry  to  thee. 
Yet  hearken  not  my  sons  to  He." 

7.  "Fulfil  your  work,  your  daily  task." 
"Leave  to  do  sacziflce  we  ask." 
What  scornful  taunt  returns  the  king 
To  those  who  this  petition  bring? 

8.  Long  have  the  waters  o'er  the  land 
Prevailed;  waters  on  every  hand. 
What  moimtain  summit  now  may  bear 
The  ark  and  those  who  refuged  there? 


9. 


Another  son  firom  God  is  sent. 

In  plaoe  of  one  too  briefly  lent 

To  earth:  the  mother's  heart  is  filled 

With  comfort ;  and  her  grief  is  stilled. 


F.  K.  s. 


SUNDAY  ALBUM. 


KG.  n.— TABLE,  TABLEg. 


By  the  word  "  table  "  in  the  Bible,  two  very  different  kinds  of 
tables  are  meant ;  sometimes  it  is  employed  with  reference  to  a 
table  for  food,  at  other  times  it  means  a  table  or  tablet  for 
writing  upon. 

L  A  table  for  food  is  described  (Exod.  xxv.  23).  This  was 
the  table  for  the  shewbread.  It  was  made  of  shittim  wood, 
overlaid  with  pure  gold,  surrounded  with  a  border  and  a  crown 
of  gold  (see  Exod.  xxxviL  11).  And  when  it  was  finished, 
Moses  "  put  the  table  in  the  tent  of  the  congregation,  upon  the 
Bide  of  the  tabernacle  northward  without  the  vail,  and  he  set  the 
bread  in  order  upon  it  before  the  Lord,  as  the  Lord  had  com- 
manded Moses  "  (Exod.  xl.  22).  This  remarkable  table  was  pre- 
served through  all  the  wanderings  of  the  children  of  Israel,  being 
carried  about  by  the  family  of  the  Eohathites  (Num.  iii  81), 
and  upon  it  were  placed  every  Sabbath,  twelve  loaves  or  cakes 
of  shewbread,  six  in  a  row  (Lev.  xxiv.  5,  6). 

Solomon  seems  to  have  made  a  new  table  for  the  shewbread 


when  he  built  the  Temple  (1  Kings  vit  48).  See  also  Heb. 
iz.  2,  where  the  table  of  shewbread  is  mentioned. 

"The  king's  table"  (1  SanL  xx.  2-29).  The  philosopher 
**  shall  eat  meat  at  my  taUe  continually,  as  one  of  the  king's 
sons"  (2  Sam.  ix.  7, 11, 18).  **  Let  them  be  of  those  that  eat 
at  my  table  "  (1  Kings  iL  7).  ''Victual  for  all  that  came  unto 
King  Solomaa's  table  "(1  Kings  iv.  27).  **  The  prophets  of  the 
groves  which  eat  at  Jeaebel's  table  "  (1  Kings  xviii.  19). 

**  There  were  at  my  table  an  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Jews" 
(Neh.  V.  17). 

David  says,  concerning  his  King  and  Lord,  ''Thou  preparesi 
a  table  before  me  in  the  presence  of  mine  enemies"  (Psa. 
xxiU.  5). 

The  Israelites  had  not  David's  fidth,  and  said  in  their 
unbelief;  '<Gan  Ood  furnish  a  table  in  the  wilderness?*' 
(Ftta.  IxxviiL  19). 

^  The  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  their  msster's 
table"  (Matt.  zv.27)l 

When  our  Saviour  was  on  earth  the  **  hand  of  him  thai 
betrayed  him  was  with  him  on  the  table  "  (Luke  xziL  21). 

II.  Tables  used  for  writing  table. 

Of  such  wm  the  most  remarkable  of  all  tables,  those  on 
which  the  ten  commandments  were  written*  ^  The  tables  were 
the  work  of  God,  and  the  writing  was  the  writing  of  God 
graven  upon  the  tables"  (Exod.  xxxii.  15-16).  Sad  was  their 
fate^  for  when  Moses  saw  the  idolatry  of  the  people  and  the  calf 
which  they  had  made,  **  he  cast  the  tables  out  of  his  hands  and 
brake  them "  (ver.  19%  then  other  tables  had  to  be  made 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  1-4),  and  Motes  hewed  them,  and  took  them  up 
to  the  mount,  and  Qod  "  wrote  upon  the  tables  the  words  oif 
the  oovenant"  (ver.  28).  These  were  kept  in  the  ark  of  the 
testimony,  and  when  the  ark  was  brought  into  the  temple 
*'  there  was  nothing  in  the  ark  save  the  two  tables  of  stone" 
(1  Kings  viiL  9). 

Now  it  is  in  reference  to  these  tables  that  Paul  says  to 
Christ's  people  that  the  epistle  of  Christ  was  written  upon  them 
*<not  with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God;  not  m 
tables  of  stone,  but  in  fieshy  tables  of  the  heart"  (2  Cor.  iii.  3). 
God  has  promised,  **  I  will  put  My  laws  into  their  mind  and 
write  them  in  their  hearts,"  and  this  is  what  you  and  I  shoold 
continually  ask  God  to  do  for  us  in  fulfilment  of  His  own 
promise. 


6CBIPTUBE  EXEBCISE. 

Where  are  to  be  found  the  following  passages,  often  qnoted 
in  religious  discourses  ? 

1.  ^  Glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises^  doing  wonden" 

2.  '*  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver." 

3.  **  The  earth  shaU  be  filled  with  thekziowledge  of  the  $]ars 
of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  tho  sea." 

4.  **  We  brought  nothing  into  this  world,  and  it  is  certain 
we  can  carry  nothing  out"  (Find  a  similar  reflection  in  the 
book  of  Job,  and  a  paraUe  of  our  Lord,  conveying  the  same 
solemn  lesson.) 

5.  Who  prayed,  **  Keep  me  fh>m  evil,  that  it  may  not  griere 
me,"  and  received  a  fiavouraUe  response? 

6.  Who  prayed  *'  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches  "  ? 

7.  Where  is  David  styled  «*  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel "? 


ANSWEB  TO  SCRIPTURE  ENIGMA. 
HO.  v.— p.  206. 

1.  Da-bt  :  Job  xlL  26.    Eph.  vL  1& 

2.  Mab-tsb  :  Matt  xxiii  8.    John  xiii.  18. 

S.  Gcs-tom:  Judg.  xi  89,  40.   1  Sam.  ii.  18, 14.  Matt  ix.  9. 
4.  Da-xas-ous  :  Gen.  xv.  2.    2  ^pSka^y^^l^Acts  ix.  3, 

etc    2  Cor.  xi,  82,  83. Digitized  by  VjiDDgie 


The  Sunday  at  Home 


O   DAT  MOST  CALU,    MOST   BRIGHT  !    .    .    . 

Thb  week  wbrb  dark  but  for  thv  isiGHT.^ HerberL 


"mat  you  bnjoy  your  oumro,  sib! 


ANNA  CAVAYE. 

CHAPTER  XIV. — "BUT  SEAS  BBTWEEN  US  BRAID 
HAB  roared/' 

"THE  clock  of  St.  Mary  Eedcliff  was  chiming 
^  seven,  as  Douglas  Kerr  put  the  finishing  stroke 
to  a  long  letter.  He  laid  down  his  pen  with  a  sigh 
of  Bati«£action,  and  looked  np,  through  the  open 
window,  at  the  evening  sky.  There  was  a  warm 
Vo.  1865.— JniE  26,  1880. 


glow  of  sunset  ahove  the  roofs  of  the  opposite 
houses ;  the  street  was  one  of  those  quiet,  respectahle 
streets  where  modest  lodgings  are  to  be  found  by 
single  gentlemen  or  maiden  ladies  of  scanty  means. 
The  room  in  which  Douglas  sat  was  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  the  rooms  in  such  lodging-houses 
usually  are.  It  was  just  large  eneugh  to  hold  a 
small  table,  three  chairs,  and  a  little  sofa  covered 
with  faded  damask. 

That  poor  little  shabby  room !  How  often  Douglas 
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had  wondered  what  his  old  gay  oompanions  wonld 
say  if  they  could  look  in  npon  him  here  ?  At  first 
he  had  felt  as  if  it  wonld  be  impossible  to  endure 
the  sight  of  the  mean  furniture,  and  the  two  wretched 
c<^ured  engravings,  in  tarnished  gilt  frames,  that 
adorned  the  walls.  The  landlady  was  a  dolorous 
widow,  who  seized  every  opportunity  of  talking 
about  her  better  days,  and  did  not  spare  him  a 
single  detail  of  the  last  illness  of  her  departed  spouse. 
But  Time  and  Habit  are  friends  that  smooth  many 
of  the  rough  things  in  life,  and  Douglas  gradually 
grew  reconciled  to  his  lot. 

And  now  that  he  was  soon  to  leave  these  humble 
lodgings  of  his,  he  began  to  have  quite  an  affection 
for  them.  He  had  spent  not  a  few  happy  hours  in 
this  dingy  little  room,  and  had  learnt  some  of  the 
best  lessons  here  that  a  man  can  be  taTight.  He  had 
found  out  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  rise  intel- 
lectually and  spiritually  above  one's  surroundintrs, 
and  that  the  soul  often  thrives  best  when  the  body 
does  not  dwell  in  an  earthly  paradise.  True,  there 
was  nothing  ne^  in  such  lessons  39  these ;  they  had 
been  learnt  by  tho^jsands  before  him.  And  yet  this 
knowledge,  w)iich  can  only  be  set  down  on  paper  in 
hackneyed  phrases,  had  come  to  him  with  a  freshness 
and  sweetness  t^at  no  words  can  describe. 

He  folded  up  the  letter  with  a  smile  on  his  face, 
and  wrote  tva's  nai|ie  and  address  upon  the  en- 
velope. 

**  My  little  woman  will  |)o  astenished  at  the 
news,"  he  thought.  **  We  expected  a  long  waiting- 
time  ;  and  sometimes  I  think  wp  were  both  tempted 
to  believe  that  the  waitiog-tlme  wpuld  be  a  lifetime. 
But,  as  one  says, 

"  *  We  may  he  njear  o«r  port  xrhem  we  esteem  it  lost,' 

and  only  last  week  I  had  a  regular  fit  of  the  blues. 
I  was  just  as  unprepared  for  the  tidings  as  she  is." 

It  was  the  first  of  September,  but  the  long,  bright 
summer  was  tfs  yet  scarcely  on  the  wane.  Douglas 
had  seen  many  a  rich  sunset  above  thc^se  opposite 
roofs,  and  the  vesper  lights  had  often  set  faini  long- 
ing for  counti-y  places  far  away.  Now,  those  long- 
ings were  abottt  to  be  fulfilled ;  this  was  Thursilaj- 
evening,  and  on  Saturday  he  was  to  start  off  on  a 
month's  holiday. 

It  was  the  first  holiday  he  had  ever  asked  for,  and 
Mr.  Maple  had  granted  it  with  great  willingness. 
Year  after  year  he  had  worked  on  through  spring, 
summer,  autumn,  and  winter  without  forsaki^  |^ 
post,  save  on  the  few  days  when  the  offices  were 
closed.  The  other  clerks  had  wondered  at  him,  but 
they  never  meddled  with  bis  concerns,  and  knew 
nothing  of  his  life  apart  from  the  office.  The  news 
had  spread  among  them  that  Kerr  was  going  away 
for  a  month,  and  one  of  the  juniors  had  suggested 
that  he  must  have  had  a  windfall. 

Mr.  Maple  knew  well  enough  that  Douglas  was 
bound  for  a  certain  little  Hampshire  village  where 
Eva  Gower  vras  to  be  foimd.  It  was  at  his  house 
that  Douglas  and  Eva  had  had  their  first  meeting. 

Mrs.  Merriot  had  been  on  visiting  terms  with  Mrs. 
Maple  ;  but  it  was  but  a  half-hearted  acquaintance 
on  both  sides.  The  old  lady  had  always  given  her- 
self airs,  and  had  contrived  to  make  the  Maples  feel 
that  although  they  were  among  the  wealthiest 
people  in  Bristol,  she  considered  them  beneath  her 
m  rank.  But  while  they  despised  Mrs.  Merriot  and 
her  pretensions,  they  could  not  help  being  won  by 


the  sweet  young  grand-daughter  who  came  to  share 
her  home. 

Mrs.  Merriof  s  death  had  taken  place  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly,  and  there  was  very  little  left  for  the 
orphan  grandchild.  The  old  lady  had  lived  upon 
an  annuity ;  her  furniture  and  personal  effects  were 
not  valuable  ;  and  Eva  found  herself  the  owner  of  a 
little  battered  silver ;  a  few  old-fashioned  brooches 
and  rings,  and  some  well-worn  chairs,  tables,  carpets 
and  household  belongings.  All  the  best  plate  and 
jewellery  had  been  taken  awaj^  years  ago,  by  Mk. 
Merriot's  favourite  daughter,  who  had  married,  and 
died  abroad. 

It  was  when  Eva  was  on  the  point  of  leaving 
Bristol  that  Douglas  Kerr  told  her  of  his  love.  Slie 
was  going  to  new  scenes  and  among  new  faces,  and 
he  could  not  let  her  depart  without  asking  the  most 
momentous  question  that  a  woman  can  ever  have  to 
answer.  It  was  well  for  Eva's  sake  that  he  did  ask 
it.  She  had  learnt  to  love  him  unawares,  and  his 
friendship  had  made  the  sunshine  of  her  Bristol  life. 
It  had  been  easy  to  bear  her  gi-andmother's  tart 
speeches  and  constant  complaints  while  she  could 
look  forward  to  an  hour  with  him,  sometimes,  at  the 
close  of  a  day. 

It  )iad  never  occurred  to  Mra.  Merriot  that  Mr. 
Kerr  was  likely  to  become  a  lover.  In  her  eyes  Eva 
was  a  thorough  child,  and  she  was  utterly  blind  to 
the  fact  tliat  the  child  was  a  woman  in  years. 

She  suffered  Mr.  Kerr  to  corae  frequently  to  the 
house,  bec^^e  his  visits  were  pleasant  to  herself. 
She  was  keen  enough  to  see  that  ho  had  belonged  to 
H  world  that  she  had  dearly  loved,  and  had  never 
had  enough  of.  Reserved  as  he  usualjy  was  about 
himself,  she  had  found  out  that  )ui  had  known  the 
people  she  had  vainly  longE'd  to  know.  The  ways 
and  manners  of  his  old  life  clung  to  him  still ;  iie 
tjven  seemed  to  bring  a  fafiit  odour  of  aristocracy 
into  her  dravring-room.  Apd  Douglas,  while  he 
smiled  at  her  weakness,  knew  well  enough  that  he 
was  not  the  first  man  who  has  been  valued  for  ttio 
least  deserving  part  of  him. 

After  the  letter  had  been  folded  and  addressed,  he 
rose,  and  went  out  to  post  it. 

"Going  for  a  little  stroll,  sir?"  said  the  land- 
lady, who  was  at  the  bottom  of  ^he  narrow  stair- 
case. "  Lovely  evening,  isn't  it  ?  You'll  hov 
beautiful  weather  for  your  holiday,  sir,  and  I  hop  • 
you'll  enjoy  it.  You  desei-ve  a  holiday,  that  yon 
do.  Not  that  people  always  get  their  deserts:  1 
work  as  hard  as  anybody  but  there's  no  holiday  f"r 
me,  and  I  suppose  it'll  be  fag,  fag  to  the  end  of  luv 
days." 

As  Douglas  went  out  of  the  stuffy  little  hoTise, 
into  the  soft  evening  air,  her  words  followed  him. 
Not  long  ago  ho  had  been  inclined  to  think  thai  he, 
too,  would  have  to  fag,  fag  to  the  end  of  his  days 
just  to  pay  the  money  he  owed,  and  keep  body  an  i 
soul  together. 

And  now  the  turning  had  come  to  his  long  lane, 
and  the  letter  that  he  was  carrying  to  the  post 
would  tell  the  welcome  news  to  Eva.  Poor  melan- 
choly Mrs.  Tims  would  soon  have  to  find  another 
tenant  for  those  two  rooms  upstairs.  Perhaps  some 
other  gentleirnri  in  reduced  circumstances  would 
stretch  himself  on  that  shabby  little  sofa  on  winter 
evenings,  and  see  pictures  of  old  days  in  his  scanty 
bit  of  fire.  He  wondered  whether  the  new-comer 
would  hate  the  coloured  prints,  and  the  blue  vaso:* 
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OD  the  mantelshelf  as  Utterlj  as  he  had  hated  them 
ODoe  upon  a  time. 

He  toroed  out  of  the  quiet  street  into  a  more 
frequented  thorongh&re^  and  made  straight  for  the 
nearest  poetoffice. 

Aji  he  dropped  his  letter  into  the  hoz  another  man 
gtepped  np  to  it  at  the  same'  moment,  and  their  eyes 
met 

"Why,  is  it  reallj  you,  Kerr?  Yon  don't  recog- 
nise me,  I  daresay,"  said  a  half-remembered  voice. 

The  speaker  was  rather  shorter  and  slighter  than 
Dooglas,  and  was  bronzed  and  wasted  by  a  tropical 
elimate.  His  face  was  sharpened  by  ill-health ;  his 
eyes,  dark-grey,  had  the  peculiar  look  of  melancholy 
that  want  of  physical  strength  often  gives. 

As  Douglas  scanned  him  closely  for  a  second  or 
two,  he  smiled,  and  the  smile  helped  Kerr  to  a 
leoogm'tion* 

"  I  do  know  yon  now,  Bertie,"  he  answered,  shak- 
fog  hands  wiUi  him.  ''Have  you  been  long  in 
England?  I  saw  your  Indian  appointment  in  the 
papers  some  years  aga" 

''I  have  only  just  come  home,"  Bertie  replied. 
"  But  why  I  should  say  •  home,'  I  don't  know.  I 
haven't  the  ghost  of  a  home  anywhere." 

"  The  climate  out  there  has  knocked  you  up,  I 
suppose?" 

"  Fes ;  I  eouldn't  stand  it  half  so  well  as  many  do. 
Fre  had  cholera,  fever,  sunstroke,  and  a  dozen  other 
ills ;  the  only  wonder  is  that  I  am  alive." 

''  You  will  get  all  right  again  in  England,"  said 
Douglas,  cbeeifuUy ;  "  you'll  settle  down  somewhere 
and  pick  up  3'our  strength." 

They  strolled  on  together,  and  walked  for  several 
pac68  in  silence.  Alan  Bertie  was  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  particulars  of  Kerr's  former  days;  he 
had  heard  that  Douglas  had  been  discarded  by 
his  un(40,  and  compelled  through  want  of  means 
to  retire  from  the  army.  And  he  had  felt  enough 
latereet  in  his  old  associate  to  wonder  often  what 
had  become  of  him. 

"  flow  has  the  world  used  you  lately,  Kerr  ?  "  he 
asked  at  last. 

"Much  better  than 'I  have  deserved,"  was  the 
frank  reply.  **  IVe  had  hard  times,  it  is  true,  but 
they  are  nearly  over  now." 

'*  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it,  old  fellow.  Did  you 
get  something  to  do  after  you  left  the  army  ?  " 

"  A   very  humble  something.     I  got  into  the 
office  of  a  Bristol  merchant  as  clerk,  and  have  been . 
living  in  oheap  lodgings  for  more  than  five  years." 

"  Is  it  possible,  Kerr  ?  You  really  look  as  if  you 
had  thriven  upon  cheapness ;  and,  barring  a  wrinkle 
or  two,  you  don't  seem  much  older  than  you  did  in 
your  prosperous  days." 

"^  I  am  none  the  worse  for  a  long  course  of  toiling 
and  saving,"  said  Douglas^  with  evident  sincerity. 
*^  But  as  I  was  saying,  my  hard  times  are  nearly 
over  now^.  Next  tfannary  I  am  to  start  for  New 
York  to  be  manager  of  a  branoh  of  my  employer's 
business  there,  and  my  salary  will  be  very  liberal. 
The  late  manager  was  Mr.  Maple's  nephew,  who  is 
just  dead." 

*•  You  are  a  very  lucky  man  to  have  got  into 
this  Maple's  good  graces.  Well,  I  congratulate 
yon  ivitix  all  my  heart.  I  suppose  it  won't  grieve 
yoo  to  cay  good-l^  to  England  ?  " 
*^  **«  I  aaa  no*  going  away  alone ;  I  shall  take  all  I 
irant  with  me,"  relied  Douglas,  composedly. 


"  Not  going  alone !  Then  you  mean  to  be  married, 
I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes,  this  is  my  last  year  of  single  blessedness." 
There  was  another  pause,  which  Alan  Bertie  broke 
with  some  abruptness. 

**  So  Lady  Mary  Cavaye  has  taken  Lord  Glencoe," 
he  said.  "  Such  a  noted  beauty  as  she  was  ought 
to  have  done  bettor.  Do  you  know,  Kerr,  that  people 
said  you  were  very  hard  hit  at  one  time  by  Lady 
MaryP" 

"And  they  told  the  truth.  It  was  when  my 
regiment  was  quartered  at  Chichester,  and  she  was 
living  with  her  mother  at  their  old  manor-house, 
only  a  few  miles  from  our  depdt.  Of  course  the 
intimacy  was  known  and  talked  about." 

"  And  the  countess  was  gracious  on  the  strength 
of  your  expectations  from  General  Crowther  ?  " 

"  Gracious,  but  no  mor^.  She  never  openly 
acknowledged  me  as  her  daughter's  lover.  But  the 
fact  was  that  Lady  Mary  and  I  became  engaged, 
and  then  I  was  thrown  over  for  Sir  George 
Vamey.  It  was  just  the  oft-told  tale  of  •  Looksley 
Hall '  that  one  gets  sick  of  hearing." 

**I  didn't  know  the  affair  had  been  quite  so 
serious  as  that.  However,  it  was  well,  perhaps, 
that  Lady  Mary  set  you  l¥ee.  She  was  not  the  kind 
of  woman  who  could  have  lived  comfortably  on  love 
and  a  small  income." 

"  Possibly  not.  And  how  about  yourself,  Bertie  ? 
Do  you  mean  to  retire  from  the  Civil  Service  ?  " 

••  I  have  not  decided  yet.  When  you  have  only 
yonrself  to  consult  you  are  apt  to  change  your  mind 
a  good  many  times.  But  even  if  my  health  had 
not  broken  down,  I  must  have  left  India  to  look 
after  some  property  that  has  lately  come  to  me.  I 
had  only  one  relative  living  when  1  went  abroad — 
a  first  cousin— and  he  died  the  other  day.  On  my 
return  I  came  straight  to  his  lawyer,  who  lives 
here,  and  who  had  written  to  me  announcing  his 
death.  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever  been 
in  Bristol ;  it  is  curious  that  I  should  stumble  on 
an  old  acquaintance." 

"I  am  going  away  on  Saturday  for  a  month's 
holiday,"  said  Douglas. 

••  Then  yon  are  lost  as  soon  as  found !  So  much 
the  worse  for  me,  old  fellow.  I'd  been  making  up 
my  mind  to  see  a  good  deal  of  you." 

There  was  genuine  disappointment  in  Bertie's 
tone.  If  the  two  men  had  never  been  very  intimate 
friends,  it  was  only  because  they  had  drifted  apart 
from  each  other  on  the  waves  of  this  troublesome 
world.  They  had  been  iust  sufficiently  well  ac- 
quainted to  feel  that  they  had  tastes  and  feelings  in 
common,  and  that  time  and  opportunity  might  have 
knit  them  closely  together.  Douglas  was  quick  to 
understand  that  sympathy  was  required  of  him. 

*•  Come  and  dine  with  me  at  my  hotel  to-night," 
Bertie  went  on.  "  I  am  on  my  way  there  now.  Do 
take  pity  on  a  lonely  man." 

And  Kerr  assented  readily  enough.  His  instinct 
told  him  that  Alan  Bertie  was  far  less  happy  than 
himself. 

It  was  a  long  time  sinee  Douglas  had  dined  in  the 
old  luxurious  fashion  of  other  days.  As  he  sat  at 
Bertie's  table  the  remembrance  of  many  bachelor 
dinners  returned  to  his  mind,  and  the  faces  of  lost 
comrades  rose  up  before  him  again.  Once  more  he 
seemed  to  be  carried  back  to  the  glitter  and  gaiety 
of  his  former  life  ;   old  voices  rang  in  his  ears ;    old 
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Boenes  were  re-enacted ;  the  present  was  an  illusion, 
and  the  past  a  reality.  He  could  soarcely  believe 
that  he  had  anything  in  common  with  the  simple  clerk 
in  Mr.  Maple's  counting-house;  he  was  Douglas 
Kerr,  the  gay  young  officer,  and  the  favoured  lover 
of  Lady  Mary  Cavaye. 

But  did  he  really  wish  to  bo  his  old  self  again  ? 
If  such  a  desire  actually  entered  his  mind  it  was 
banished  in  a  moment.  No  man  knew  better  than 
he  did  the  worthlessness  of  the  pleasures  he  had  lost ; 
the  dross  had  been  taken,  and  the  pure  gold  left  in 
its  stead;  the  sham  riches  had  been  exchanged  for 
the  pearl  of  great  price. 

"Where  are  you  going  to  spend  your  holiday, 
Kerr  ?  *'  asked  his  host,  when  the  waiter  had  with- 
drawn. 

*'  In  a  little  sea-coast  village  called  Porchester ;  I 
daresay  you  have  hardly  ever  heard  of  it.  But  if 
you  have  no  better  plan,  Bertie,, why  not  go  there 
with  me  ?  " 

*'  I'm  afraid  I  should  be  de  trop"  answered  Alan 
with  his  sad  smile.  '*  I  buppose  your  betrothed  is 
there?" 

"  Yes,  but  she  will  have  enough  of  my  company 
by-and-bye ;  and  she'll  be  glad  to  welcome  a  friend 
of  mine.  Make  up  your  mind  to  come,  Bertie,  and 
you  won't  repent  it." 

"I  will  go,"  said  Alan  after  a  moment's  pause. 
"But  r  must  follow  you.  My  business  with  the 
lawyer  will  keep  me  here  some  days." 

"Very  well:  I  will  prepare  the  minds  of  the 
villagers  for  your  coming.  Shall  I  announce  you  as 
the  heir  of  a  vast  fortune  ?  " 

"  My  fortune  consists  of  two  thousand  a  year.  A 
man  ought  to  be  contented  with  that,  you  will  say ; 
and  yet  I  feel  I  am  a  most  discontented  fellow, 
Kerr." 

"  Don't  you  think  bad  health  is  the  cause  of  the 
discontent  ?  You  will  take  kindly  enough  to  your 
lot  in  a  week  or  two." 

Alan  shook  his  head. 

"  No,  old  fellow,"  he  answered  gi-avely.  "  In  my 
case  the  mind  is  more  to  blame  than  the  body.  I 
positively  di*eaded  the  return  to  England.  Before  I 
went  abroad  I  quarrelled  bitterly  with  the  dearest 
friend  I  had  in  the  world ;  and  afterwards — after- 
wards she  married  the  man  that  I  had  most  disliked. 
I  ought  to  have  ji;ot  over  it,  I  daresay ;  but  I  haven't, 
and  I  never  shall." 

Surprise  kept  Douglas  silent  for  a  moment  or  two» 
Of  all  the  men  that  he  had  ever  known,  Alan 
Bertie  had  seemed  the  most  unlikely  to  suffer  deeply 
in  an  affair  of  the  heart.  He  had  always  looked 
upon  Alan  as  a  trifler  where  women  were  concerned ; 
an  honest  trifler,  it  is  true,  making  no  false  vows, 
and  openly  avowing  himself  a  mere  butterfly. 
It  must,  he  thought,  have  been  a  remarkable 
woman  who  had  obtained  such  a  Arm  hold  on  his 
affections. 

"I  have  known  what  it  is  to  feel  as  you  do," 
he  said.  **  But  I  got  over  it,  Bertie ;  and  you  will 
get  over  it  too." 

"Eveiy  man  thinks  his  own  case  peculiar," 
replied  Alan  in  his  slow,  quiet  way.  "But  this 
case  of  mine,  Kerr,  is  really  very  unlike  that  old 
affair  of  yours.  We  may  learn  to  forget  one  who 
has  forsflJcen  us,  more  easily  than  one  whom  we 
have  forsaken.  True,  the  quarrel  was  not  of  my 
making;  her  temper  was,  it  must  be  admitted,  both 


jealous  and  irritable;  but  it  was  I  who  said,  literally, 
that  we  must  part." 

"And  you  did  not  seek  to  be  reconciled?" 

"  No ;  I  steeled  myself,  and  left  England  without 
seeing  her  again.  In  fact  the  quarrel  took  place 
but  a  very  little  while  before  I  sailed.  I  had  not 
been  more  than  three  weeks  in  Calcutta  when  I  fell 
dangerously  ill." 

"But  you  might  have  written  to  her  on  your 
recovery  ?  " 

"  I  have  hated  myself  for  not  doing  it.  Bat  my 
first  year  in  India  was  simply  a  succession  of  illnesses 
and  misforfcunes.  And  before  that  year  came  to  an 
end,  I  saw  her  marriage  announced  in  the  *•  IHmes.' " 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,"  said  Douglas,  as  he 
rose  to  depart.  The  words  were  commonplace  enough, 
but  there  was  deep  feeling  in  the  tone. 

"I  grieve  for  her,"  replied  Alan,  sadly.  "I'm 
afraid,  Kerr,  that  she  rushed  into  the  marriage  just 
because  she  thought  I  had  slighted  her.  He  was 
not  the  kind  of  man  to  make  her  happy." 

"But  such  matches  sometimes  turn  out  better 
than  might  be  expected.  Don't  brood  over  it, 
Bertie ;  try  to  think  of  the  good  that  does  often  arise 
out  of  our  blunders.  You  can't  altogether  forget  the 
Providence  that  shapes  our  ends  !  " 

They  parted  for  the  night,  and  Douglas  walked 
back  to  his  lodging,  thinking  even  more  about  his 
friend's  afSi,irs  than  his  own.  It  was  half-past  ten ; 
overhead  was  the  clear  darkness  of  the  summer  sky 
sown  thickly  with  stars,  and  he  thought  of  the 
times  when  he  had  looked  up  in  bitterness  of  soul 
to  those  very  stars,  and  wondered  whether  there  was 
any  abode  of  peace  for  those  who  had  sinned  and 
suffered  and  loved  on  earth  as  he  had  done?  Ah, 
since  those  days  he  had  found  that  there  is  peace  to 
be  had,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  restless  world, 
if  the  Prince  of  peace  takes  up  His  abode  in  the 
heart! 

He  had  crossed  the  rugged  wilderness  and  reached 
the  green  pastures,  but  Alan  Bertie  was  still  toiling 
over  thorny  ground.  As  he  knelt  that  night,  in  his 
little  room,  he  prayed  that  Alan,  too,  might  be  led 
into  the  paths  of  peace. 

He  little  knew  how  soon  that  prayer  was  to  be 
answered.  He  knew  not  that  it  was  his  hand 
whioh  was  to  lead  his  friend  to  comfort  and  rest. 
And  yet  he  felt  that  it  was  no  chance  which  had 
thrown  him  and  Bertie  together. 


CHAPTER  Xr.— THE  SHADOW  OF  CHANGES. 

Eva's  mind  was  not  at  rest  conoeming  her  little 
pupil.  Even  nurse  began  to  have  misgivings  about 
the  child's  health,  and  at  last  agreed  with  Eva  that 
it  would  be  well  to  write  to  Lady  Westmoor. 

"  Not  that  my  lady  can  do  anything,"  said  nurse, 
gravely.  "She'll  just  send  a  line.  Miss  Gower, 
telling  you  to  have  a  doctor  for  Miss  Axma.  And 
that  will  be  a  relief  to  us  all." 

"  Perhaps  she  will  come  and  see  her  grandohUd," 
suggested  Miss  Bachel. 

"  Oh  no,  ma'am ;  my  lady  isn't  young  and  stron^r* 
and  the  journey  fi  om  Warwickshire  would  be  a  de^d 
too  much  for  her.  And  of  course  she  knows  that 
Miss  Anna  will  have  the  best  of  care  and  attention." 

The  countess  did  exactly  as  nurse  had  predicted. 
She  wrote  a  courteous  note  to  the  govemees,  saying 
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thai  she  had  full  confidence  in  Miss  Gower,  and 

directing  her  to  call  in  medical  advice  if  it  were 

necessary.     At   the    same    time    Lady  Westmoor 

hinted  that  Anna's  peculiar  temper  made  it  difficult 

to  know  how  she  was  to  be  treated.  SuUenness  might 
be  very  naturally  mistaken  for  the  first  symptoms 
of  sickness.  But  Miss  Gower  might  safely  be  trusted 
to  foJlow  the  dictates  of  her  own  judgment. 

After  carefully  reading  the  letter  Eva  felt  that 
the  whole  burden  of  responsibility  was  to  be  left 
upon  her  shoulders.  Little  Anna  and  her  concerns 
were  of  small  consequence  to  the  Gavayes;  her 
ladyship  had  attained  the  object  on  which  her  heart 
had  long  been  set,  her  daughter  was  suitably  married, 
and  she  was  resolved  to  trouble  herself  as  little  as 
pQ^ible  for  the  rest  of  her  days. 

In  the  comfortable  retirement  of  her  son's  country 
house,  Lady  Westmoor  was  feeling  that  she  had  had 
quite  enough  of  the  world  and  its  ways.  She  was 
heartily  glad  that  there  was  not  another  daughter 
to  be  married;  she  knew  she  could  not  fight  the 
battle  as  she  had  fought  it  in  days  gone  by.  There 
was  only  little  Anna  to  be  considered  now,  and  she 
might  be  safely  left  to  her  governess  for  a  long  time. 
The  dowager  was  very  well  pleased  with  Miss 
Gower ;  she  was  a  quiet,  unassuming  young  woman, 
a  little  too  soft-hearted  perhaps,  but  that  was  her 
only  fault.  Lady  Westmoor  did  not  in  the  least 
believe  in  her  grandchild's  illness,  but  Miss  Gower 
should  be  permitted  to  have  her  own  way,  and  send 
for  a  doctor. 

The  countess's  letter  had  come  by  an  afternoon 
post;  and  Eva,  having  left  it  in  Miss  Eachel's 
hands,  went  out  into  the  garden  in  search  of  her 
pupil. 

Nurse  had  carried  a  cane  chair  to  a  sheltered  spot 
on  the  lawn,  and  Anna  sat  on  a  stool  by  her  side, 
resting  against  nurse's  knees,  and  reading  her 
favourite  fairy  tales.  Her  little  face  had  acquired 
a  look  of  gentleness  and  patience  that  was  very 
touching  to  see.  Eva  knelt  down  upon  the  grass 
and  kissed  her. 

•*  Anna,  dear,"  she  said,  "  I  have  been  talking  to 
my  aunties  about  you,  and  we  all  think  that  our 
little  girl  doesn't  eat  quite  enough,  and  isn't  so  rosy 
as  we  want  her  to  be." 

"  I  can't  always  eat  when  I  try,"  answered  Anna, 
stroking  Eva's  soft  cheek  with  a  thin  little  finger. 

"  No,  pet ;  you  have  a  poor  appetite.  And  so  I'm 
going  to  write  to  Dr.  Ascott— a  very  nice,  kind  man 
— ^to  come  and  see  ^u." 

"  When  will  he  come  ?  "  Anna  asked. 

"I  shall  write  to-night,  and  he  will  be  here  to- 
morrow.    He  lives  in  a  town  three  miles  away." 

"  Doesn't  your  friend — Mr.  Kerr— come  to- 
morrow ?  " 

"  Yes ;  but  he  will  not  arrive  till  evening." 

*'  I  want  to  see  him  becau.se  his  name  is  Douglas. 
Is  he  an  old  man,  like  Bell-the-cat  ?  " 

"  Not  old,  but  not  very  young.  He  will  tell  you 
more  tales  about  the  Douglases  than  I  can,  fof  he 
comes  of  their  race.  And  he  has  often  gone  fishing 
on  Loch  Leven,  and  has  seen  the  ruins  of  the  castle 
ou  the  island." 

"Oh,  I'm  glad  he's  coming!"  said  Anna,  with 
her  old  animation.  "  I  think  he  is '  Douglas,  Dou  glas, 
tender  and  true '  1 " 

"Shouldn't  you  like  to  come  and  lie  on  Aunt 
Carrie's  sofa  by  the  window  ?  "  Eva  asked.     "  I  have 


found  *  Tales  of  my  Grandfather '  to  read  aloud  to 
you." 

"  Yes,  I  should  like  it,"  replied  Anna,  getting  up 
languidly.  "  I  wonder  what  is  the  matter  with  my 
back,  Miss  Gower?  It  does  ache  so." 

"  Better  lie  down  a  bit,  missy,"  said  nurse,  with  a 
glance  at  Eva.  "  T  don't  know  anything  nicer  for 
little  ladies  than  to  lie  on  a  sofa  and  be  read  to." 

"I  know  something  nicer  than  that,"  rejoined 
Anna,  shrewdly :  "  There's  nothing  so  nice  as  being 
strong  and  well,  and  not  wanting  to  lie  down  till 
you  go  to  bed  at  night." 

"  Well,  well,  we  shall  get  strong  again  by-and- 
bye,"  said  nurse,  in  a  comfortable  tone.  And  Eva 
put  her  arm  round  the  child,  and  led  her  into  the 
house. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  a  good  many  afternoons 
on  the  sofa.  Anna  sank  down  upon  Aunt  Carrie's 
soft  pillows  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction.  The  window 
was  widely  opened,  and  roses  sent  a  breath  of  faint 
sweetness  across  her  couch;  peacock  butterflies 
were  fluttering  through  the  warm  air,  and  Miss 
Rachel's  bees  were  humming  among  the  flowers. 
Eva's  voice  blended  pleasantly  with  the  drow^' 
summer  sounds  out-of-doors,  and  Anna  listened  in 
languid  contentment.  At  last  her  large  dark  eyes 
closed,  and  she  fell  asleep. 

Eva  shut  the  book,  and  silently  drew  her  work- 
basket  towards  her.  But  while  her  hands  were 
busy  with  crochet,  her  eyes  were  dim  with  tears. 

Like  all  true  women,  she  had  a  strong  instinct  of 
motherliness.  The  sight  of  any  lonesome  young 
thing  always  moved  her  to  intense  compassion,  and 
the  desire  to  protect  and  cherish.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  God  meant  her  to  take  the  place  of  the  mother 
whom  Anna  had  never  known.  And  as  she  sat  by 
the  sleeping  child,  she  resolved  that  she  would  give 
her  all  the  care  and  comfort  which  that  mother 
would  have  given. 

She  had  received  Douglas  Kerr's  letter,  telling 
her  that  she  must  soon  prepare  herself  for  her  new 
home  in  another  land.  And  she  had  taken  the 
tidings  into  her  heart,  with  a  quiet  joy,  knowing 
that  the  life,  so  much  desired,  was  about  to  begin 
for  Douglas  and  herself.  But  a  little  pain  was 
tempering  the  gladness:  for  her  husband  she 
must  leave  all;  the  beloved  aunts,  growing  old 
women  now,  and  the  little  pupil  whose  very  pecu- 
liarities had  endeared  her  to  the  governess.  Tho 
full  sunshine,  earnestly  prayed  for  and  waited  for, 
was  now  streaming  brightly  into  her  world ;  but 
there  were  certain  shady  places  which  irs  light 
could  not  reach. 

As  she  sat  by  Anna's  couch  she  tried  to  picturo 
her  home  in  New  York,  and  realise  the  new  life  on 
which  she  was  about  to  enter.  She  had  no  fears 
concerning  the  untried  path  that  lay  before  her; 
there  was  not  a  single  flaw  in  her  faith  in  Douglas. 
So  good  had  God  been  to  Eva  Gower  that  her  heart 
had  never  lost  its  habit  of  perfect  trust  in  those  she 
loved,  nor  even  in  the  outer  world.  Where  others 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  believe,  she  found  it 
hard  to  doubt. 

Anna  woke  refreshed,  and  ready  to  do  hei:  best  at 
tea-time.  But  it  made  Eva's  heart  ache  to  see  the 
dainty  little  strips  of  toast  left  untouched  upon  the 
child's  plate,  and  to  meet  the  wistful  look  in  the  dark 
eyes  as  Anna  said  gently,  "  Indeed-^l>(i[o  tn'  ta  eat, 
Miss  Gower."  Digitized  by  V:fO(jQlC 
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In  the  evening,  Clarice  Burne  came  to  Lake 
Lodge,  and  sat  and  talked  with  Eva  in  the  twilight. 

It  wap  Eva's  turn  now  to  unburden  her  heart, 
and  Clarice  libtened  and  sympathised.  She  perfectly 
understood  all  the  gladness  and  sadness  that  mingled 
in  her  friend's  lot,  and  spoke  the  very  words  that 
Eva  had  wanted  to  hear. 

*•  You  are  a  very  happy  woman,  Eva,"  she  said. 
*'I  have  always  pitied  people  whose  engagements 
daundered  on  yetir  after  year  without  coming  to 
anything.  One  doesn't  like  a  tree  to  be  too  long  in 
blossom,  although  the  blossoms  are  pretty  and 
pleasant  enough  in  their  way." 

•*  I  am  very  happy  and  grateful,"  Eva  answered. 
"And  yet  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  cry  like  a 
baby  when  I  think  of  leaving  that  poor  child  in  her 
lonely  school-room  in  Brook  Street?  How  will  she 
bear  to  be  in  that  room  without  me  ?  I  can  fancy 
her  talking  to  the  pictures  and  teUing  them  all  my 
old  stories." 

"You  must  commit  little  Anna  to  God,"  said 
Clarice,  in  her  sweet,  thoughtful  way.  "  When  He 
calls  us  away  from  our  places,  He  means  to  take 
cftre  of  those  we  leave  behind.  Bemember  that  we 
leave  them  with  Him,  and  is  not  His  keeping  as 
safe  as  ours  ?  " 

"Far  safer,  Clarice.  And  then  there  are  the 
dear  aunties.  But  I  shall  try  to  persuade  them  to 
follow  us." 

"You  must  be  thoroughly  established  in  your 
own  home  before  you  ask  them  to  leave  theirs. 
But  I  really  don't  see  why  they  should  not  follow 
you  one  day.  They  are  not  very  old,  and  Miss 
Caroline  is  much  stronger  than  she  used  to  be." 

A  little  wind  was  rising  with  the  tide  and  blow- 
ing softly  through  the  open  window.  Leaves  and 
flowers  were  whispering  out  of  doors,  and  a  stai'  or 
two  had  begun  to  twinkle  through  the  giey  veil  of 
dusk. 

"  Clarice,"  said  Eva  after  a  pause,  "  I  wonder  why 
it  pleases  God  to  fulfil  all  my  hopes ;  why  should  I 
be  more  favoured  than  you  are  ?  " 

"  Because  you  have  a  calmer  nature  than  mine, 
Eva,"  Clarice  answered,  "  and  have  I  not  told  you 
that  I  spoiled  my  own  happiness  ?  God  did  not  take 
Alan  from  me ;  it  was  my  jealous,  hasty  temper  that 
drove  him  away.  I  was  left  to  mvself, — left  to  the 
guidance  of  my  own  undisciplined,  idolatrous  heart. 
I  did  not  care  about  any  thiog  but  Alan ;  I  did  not  ask 
God  to  teach  me  how  to  love  aright,  and  so  my  love 
only  embittered,  instead  of  sweetening  Alan's  life." 

"  Are  you  not  too  hard  upon  yourself,  dear 
Clarice?" 

"  No,  Eva ;  you  little  know  how  much  I  was  to 
blame.  Q'hat  miserable  scene  was  the  last  of  many 
scenes.  He  had  been  sorely  tried  before  his  patienoe 
and  love  broke  down.  I  wonder  where  he  is  now ! 
Out  in  India,  I  suppose.  Sometimes,  Eva,  I  do  wish 
that  he  could  meet  the  new,  self-restrained  Clarice, 
and  bear  her  tell  what  a  change  Christ's  love  has 
wrought  in  her  life." 

"I  cannot  think  how  he  could  have  forgotten 
you,"  said  Eva,  almost  bitterly. 

"  He  told  me  that  he  never  could  forget  me.  But 
he  had  a  deeply-rooted  conviction  that  we  should 
not  be  happy  together.  He  believed,  not  unreason- 
ably, that  we  should  make  each  other  wretched." 

"He  was  a  short-si j^h ted  man,"  Eva  remarked, 
with  a  touch  of  bcorn  in  her  tone. 


*•  I  don't  know  that  he  was,"  Clarice  replied.  ••If 
he  had  married  the  old  Clarice,  there  would  have 
been  misery  for  both.  God  knew  that  only  severe 
discipline  would  bring  me  to  my  right  mind." 

The  wind  was  growing  chill,  and  the  twilight 
was  deepening  into  darkness.  Clarice  rose  to 
depart. 

**  Don't  walk  home  with  me,"  she  said,  kissing 
Eva.  ••  You  have  already  been  too  long  away  from 
Anna,  and  I  have  but  &  little  way  to  go." 

She  went  out  of  the  house  and  under  the  roae- 
laden  porch,  little  knowing  whose  feet  were  soon  to 
cross  ^t  threshold;  and  then  she  took  her  way 
across  the  dewy  meadow,  passing  the  great  tower 
of  the  castle,  and  the  mouldering  walls  of  the  keep, 
and  coming  into  the  village  street.  One  or  two 
persons  were  standing  at  their  doors  enjoying  the 
oool  air.  A  rich  fragrance  came  from  the  nursery- 
man's greenhouses  and  gardens.  Lights  were 
gleaming  from  several  windows;  and  as  Olarioe 
approached  the  oottage-^te  she  saw  Dorothy's 
shadow  move  aoroes  the  blind. 

"  The  summer  will  soon  be  over,"  thought  Clarice, 
"  and  then  Dorothy  and  I  shall  spend  our  long  winter 
evenings  together.  We  shall  have  a  quiet  Christmas 
here.  Well,  I  suppose  this  is  the  only  earthly  home 
that  I  am  ever  to  know.  I  ought  to  be  thorou«^hly 
contented,  for  it  is  a  very  happy  home." 

And  it  was  a  contented  face  that  met  Dorothy's 
glance  as  she  greeted  her  sister  at  the  door. 

"  I'm  glad  you  stayed  a  good  long  time  with  Eva," 
said  Mrs.  Yallance,  laughing.  ••  Bessie  Mardock  has 
been  here  asking  for  you ;  and  when  she  found  yoB 
were  not  at  home  she  prowled  about  the  street  till 
it  grew  dark,  and  then  she  was  obliged  to  go  away. 
What  a  fuss  she  would  make,  Clarice,  if  you  were 
going  to  be  married  instead  of  Eva  Gower  I  " 

•*She  isn't  likely  to  lose  me  in  that  way,"  re- 
sponded Clarice,  taking  ofi^  her  hat  and  shawL 

••  Who  can  tell  ?  "  said  Dorothy,  lightly.  ••  *  It  ia 
a  hard  matter  for  friends  to  meet;  but  mountains 
may  be  removed  with  earthquakes,  and  so  en- 
counter.' " 


THE  IfEW  LIFE. 

IV. — THE  POWER  OF  PRAYER. 

"  T  CAN  only  pray/'  We  of|pn  hear  it  said,  as  if 
i.  to  have  resort  to  prayer  were  indeed  being 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  deprived  of  eveiy 
resource ;  whereas  it  is  bringing  all  the  resources  of 
God  into  action  on  our  behalf.  Of  all  the  forces 
that  are  at  work  in  this  world  of  ours,  prayer  is 
the  mightiest.  Silent,  multitudinous  are  the  in- 
fluences that  fashion  things  around  us.  Physical 
forces  bind  the  planets  in  their  courses,  and  hold  the 
waters  of  the  deep  in  their  hollows ;  mental  forces 
moT^ld  the  intellect,  and  guide  the  reason ;  foroes  of 
afifection,  gentler  yet  more  powerful,  govern  ths 
heart.  JBut  of  these  none  are  to  be  compared  with 
the  agency  of  words  spoken  from  the  lips  of  men, 
women,  and  little  children  into  the  ear  of  God. 

If  that  God  were  merely  a  First  Cause,  only  vmtir- 
less  Law,  there  might  be  no  room  for  such  worda 
But  if  He  be  my  Father,  loving  me  witii  an  infinito 
love,  bending  over  me  with  continuous  care,  com- 


we  learn  his  heart.  And  we  see  that  Son  pasBing 
by  no  feeblest  hand  that  is  stretohed  out  for  help, 
shutting  his  ear  to  no  faintest  ory  that  reaches 
Him  for  sncconr,  putting  forth  his  hand  to  touch 
a  leper's  skin ;  waiting  to  dry  a  widow's  tears,  to 
upen  a  blind  man's  eyes ;  stooping  even  to  the  child- 
Iiearts.  Here  is  One  to  whom  I  may  kneel,  and  from 
whom  my  prayer  may  draw  mightiest  works. 

Knowing  God  as  the  living  Father  through  Jesus 
Christ,  our  souls  grow  strong  with  trust.     Faith 
realises  Him  at  our  side,  and  prayer  becomes  the 
stretching  forth  of  the  hand  to  clasp  his.     So  we 
•  nter  into  communion  with  his  eternal  power,  with 
his  unchangiDg  love.     Our  natured  feel  the  rest  of 
a   Divine  nature   above,  yet  in   sympathy  with, 
them.    Our  thoughts  meet  response  in  Lis  thoughts, 
our  desires  are  filled  from  the  Heart  wherein  are 
hid  all  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.     Prayer 
is  sinfulness  ooming  to  the  fountain  of  purity ;  it  is 
weakness  taking  hold   of   Divine  strength;    it  is 
darkness    losing  itself   in    heavenly   light;    it    is 
emptiness  taking  from  the  deep  ocean-fulness  of  God. 
Prayer  is  the  nestling  of  the  babe  in  the  mother's 
arms ;  it  is  the  turning  of  the  child  to  the  father's 
&ce.    Because  it  thus  links  our  lives  with  God's, 
it  is  powerful  to  produce  the  mightiest  results,  the 
mosfc  lasting  fruits.     Stephen  prayed,  and  his  face 
shone  like  an  angel's;  Paul  prayed,  and  there  fell 
from  his  eyes   the  blinding  scales,  and   from  his 
heart  the  scales  of  deeper  spirit-blindness ;  Cornelius 
prayed,  and  in  heaven  still  he  rejoices  in  the  fruit 
of  his  prayers;  Lydia  prayed,  and  her  heart  was 
opened  ;   the    Church  prayed,   and  the  angel  was 
sent  to  deliver  Peter.     The  page  of  Old  Testament 
history    is   studded  with  examples  of  the  power 
of  prayer.     There  is  no  marvel  that  God's  wonder- 
working hand  will   not  perform  in  answer  to  the 
petition  of    those  ancient  men  of  faith,   no  good 
that  He   will  withhold,   when  their  souls  seek  it 
of  Him.     We  read  the  record  with  glad  faith ;  and 
there,  too  often,  we  stop.     We  do  not  believe  that 
prayer  has  now  the  power  it  had  when,  at  Moses' 
intercession,   Israel  was  spared;  when,  at  Elijah's 
command,  fire   descended   from  heaven;   when,  at 
Hezekiah's  entreaty,  Jerusalem  was  saved.     What 
David  and  PauJ  experienced,  we  hardly  expect  to 
he    ours.     The  very  heavens  and  earth    seem  to 
rebuke    our    unbelief,    for    surely  God    works  in 
them  as  marvellously  now  as  of  old.     Not  less  fair 
is  this  earth  now  XYma  when  David  sang  of  morning's 
holy  calm  and  evening's  hush ;  of  rivers  and  foun- 
tains leaping  for  very  gladness;  of  mountains  and 
hills  standing  fast  in  their  everlasting  strength. 

Can  we  believe  God's  workings  in  the  spiritual 
world  are  more  ohangeable  than  in  the  natural  ?  The 
young  ravens,  when  they  cry  He  feedeth  stiU,  as  in 
the  days  when  He  pointed  Job  to  his  care  of  them ; 
the  grass  in  its  mute  plea  for  rain  He  satisfies  now 
as  when  Elihu  said,  "  He  maketh  small  the  drops  of 
water,  to  cause  the  bud  of  the  tender  herb  to  spring 
forth."  But  the  days  when  verily  He  inclined  His 
ear  to  listen  to  the  words  of  a  man,  are  not  they 
past  ?  Strange  yet  true,  it  is  because  God  is  closer 
to  us,  that  we  do  not  feel  Him ;  because  His  answers 
to  our  petitions  are  nwre  wondrous,  that  we  do  not 
believe  in  them.  Signs  visible  to  sense  no  longer 
appeiir  when  the  soul's  silent  prayer  ascends.     Uo 


land.  And  beoause  prayer  acts  in  no  such  material 
way,  we  are  slow  to  realise  its  heaven-moving  might. 
Beoause  God  works  only  his  grandest  effects  in 
answer  to  it,  we  wonder  if  He  works  at  all.  We  do 
not  open  our  spirits  to  see  the  marvels  that  outward 
eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  heart  of  man 
conceived. 

Yet  we  need  not  go  to  bye-gone  times  to  be 
taught  what  things  are  wrought  by  prayer.  Come 
with  me  to  some  homes  in  thijs  land  of  otms  to-day, 
and  see  what  it  is  doing.  Watch  that  mother,  as 
she  bends  over  the  child  given  her  to  keep  for  Gbd ; 
mark  the  tear  that  springs  unbidden  to  her  eye,  as 
she  realises  alike  the  deep  joy»  and  the  deep  respon- 
sibility of  such  guardianship.  Then  listen  to  the 
low-breathed  prayer,  and  know  whence  comes  the 
power  with  which  so  wisely  and  tenderly  she  trains 
the  little  one ;  and  in  the  child's  life  sea  embodied 
the  might  of  the  mother's  prayer.  Mark  him  upon 
whom  .  life's  labours  have  pressed  heavily.  The 
dimming  touch  of  care  has  left  its  traces  on  his  brow, 
many  perplexities  are  daily  around  his  footsteps. 
But  see  him  enter  the  silent  ohamber,  and  ask  of  the 
Father  the  daily  guidance  and  daily  supplies,  and 
wonder  not  that  he  is  fearless  and  calm. 

There  is  another,  in  whose  path  sore  temptation 
lies,  who  can  follow  the  dictates  of  duty  only  by  the 
sacrifice  of  what  is  dear  and  precious.  Whence 
comes  the  panoply  in  which,  divinely  clad,  he  resists 
all  the  assaults  of  the  evil  one?  He  has  gained  it  in 
the  secret  wrestling  with  God.  Wavering  becomes 
courage,  doubt  grows  into  certainty,  in  that  holy 
presence. 

Well  do  God's  children  know  that  all  their 
strength  springs  from  those  cherished  moments 
when  they  lose  themselves  in  Him.  Well  can  they 
recall  times  when  the  landscape  of  their  life  was 
dark,  and  seeking  refuge  in  prayer,  as  they  knelt, 
a  rift  was  made  in  the  clouded  sky,  and  heaven's 
own  sunshine,  has  broken  through.  **  Before  they 
call,  I  will  answer ;  and  while  they  are  yet  speaking, 
I  will  hear."  There  is  no  mountain  of  difficulty 
prayer  will  not  remove,  no  hedged-in  path  to 
which  it  does  not  open  some  outlet.  Hearts 
prone  to  sink  beneath  the  pressure  of  sorrow  and 
disappointment  as  the  sand  beneath  the  footsteps, 
grow  rock-like  in  firmness*  by  the  power  of  prayer. 

God  wants  us  to  be  so  like  Himself  that  He  never 
^ives  us  a  power  for  ourselves  without  granting  us 
likewise  the  capal^ility  to  use  it  for  others.  How 
different  had  bee '.  oui*  case,  had  He  made  us  eaoh  an 
isolated  being,  independent  of  all  others.  Priests 
are  we  unto  our  God.  The  Son  of  Man  is  the  Great 
High  Priest,  the  World's  Intercessor.  But  under 
Him  is  every  redeemed  child  of  man  exalted  to  the 
holy  office  of  intercessor.  This  world  is  indeed  a 
world  of  woe  and  sin,  but  have  we  ever  tried  to 
imagine  what  it  would  be  without  the  prayers  that 
day  and  night  rise  from  it  to  God's  Throne?  On 
the  Sunday  sometimes  we  realise  the  blessedness  of 
the  great  assemblies  gathered  together  all  over  the 
eai-th,  pouring  out  like  praises  and  like  prayers. 
Were  our  inner  eye  clear,  not  on  Sundays  only  but 
eveiy  day  we  should  spe  bands  of  holy  men  and 
women  united  in  secret  supplication  for  the  world 
perishing  around  them.  Then  should  we  understand 
huw  weakness  is  made  strong,  how  cold  lips  are 
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touched  as  with  a  coal  from  God's  altar,  and  speak 
■words  of  life.  We  know  sorrowful  hearts,  can  we 
comfort  them  ?  We  know  anxious,  burdened  lives, 
can  we  help  them  ?    "  No,"  we  are  ready  to  say, 

*'  What  blessing  'word  can  I 
From  my  own  tears  keep  dry  ? 
My  good  reverts  to  ill, 
My  calmnesses  would  move  thee, 
My  softnesses  would  prick  thee, 
My  bindings  up  would  break  thee, 
My  crownings  curse  and  kill." 

But,  blessed  be  God,  the  help  we  cannot  bring  we 
can  gain.  Why  should  love's  pleading  be  so  power- 
ful in  the  Saviour's  ear,  do  we  ask?  Because  He 
is  Himself  the  pleader,  because  with  each  hour  of 
His  eternal  life  is  linked  His  own  intercession. 
Reverently  yet  confidently  may  we  feel  it.  What 
accents  of  tenderness  have  been  so  mighty  as  those 
poured  forth  on  the  night  of  his  betrayal :  '*  Hiine 
they  were,  and  Thou  gavest  them  Me  ...  .  Holy 
Father,  keep  through  Thine  own  name  those  whom 
Thou  hast  given  Me." 

How  little  the  world  knows  what  it  owes  to  the 
prayers  of  its  unknown  pleaders !  There  is  the 
invalid  whom  pain  holds  in  its  resistless  grasp,  she 
surely  has  no  power  to  bless?  Amidst  the  myriads 
of  busy  toilers  there  is  one. 


"Her  young  life  was  blighted 
By  the  withering  touch  of  woe ; 
Her  days  were  sad  and  weary. 
And  she  never  went  forth  to  sow : 
But  there  rose  from  her  couch  o^  suffering 
The  fervent  pleading  prayer: 
She  looks  on  many  a  n^diant  brow, 
And  she  reads  the  answer  there." 

*'  There  is  one  thing  that  causes  me  regret  above 
all  others,"  said  an  aged  minister  on  his  death^bed. 
"  It  is  that  I  have  not  prayed  more."  Oh,  let  it  not 
be  ours  to  realise  when  too  late  to  use  it  well,  this 
mighty  power  God  has  placed  within  our  hands. 
We  talk  of  lost  opportunities,  of  neglected  possi- 
bilities. But  in  looking  back  upon  our  lives  from 
the  border  of  the  grave,  might  not  onr  saddest 
regret  indeed  be  that  we  had  failed  to  pray  as  we 
ought  ?  We  may  have  gone  hither  and  thither  with 
busy  feet ;  we  may  have  planned  with  active  brain, 
and  executed  with  willing  hands,  but  we  have  not 
in  spirit  waited  upon  God,  and  our  loss  is  an  eternal 
one.  May  He  awaken  us  to  the  sense  of  onr 
privilege  and  our  resp^onsibility,  not  as  by  a  sudden 
flash  in  the  dark  night  of  death,  but  even  now 
softly  as  by  the  gently-ooming  light  of  morning! 
The  day  of  new  opportunity  is  still  before  us.  Let 
there  be  in  our  spirits  a  fresh  turning  to  Him,  and 
a  deepened,  solemn,  yet  blessed  sense  of  the  infinite 
possibilities  of  our  lives.  c.  E.  l. 
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OARNAC  AS  IT  IS. 


SHADOWS  of  the  unknown  have  for  ages  rested 
over  the  pre-historic  "  borderland  "  that  veils 
from  mortal  gaze  the  early  life  of  man  on  the  earth. 
But  in  these  latter  days,  a  new  and  distinct  branch 
of  knowledge  has  arisen — the  scientific  study  of  the 
remains   of  pre-historic  times.     This  new  science 


has  borne  fruitful  results ;  has  collected  a  vast  array 
of  interesting  facts,  and  prepared  the  way  for  yet 
further  results ;  has  dispelled  many  illusions,  and, 
it  must  be  added,  has  left  many  questions  of  the 
gravest  import  shrouded  in  as  deep  a  mystery  as 
ever.     The  first  appearance  of  man  in  En  rope  is  a 
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discovered  relating  to  the  men  who  have  at  some 
time  lived  in  this  speechless  past,  we  are  able  to 
detennine  with  accuracy  the  geologic  period  in 
which  they  lived,  the  animals,  now  extinct,  with 
which  they  shared  possessiou  of  the  earth,  and  to 
classify  these  remains,  consisting  mainly  of  abodes 
for  the  living,  tombs  for  the  dead,  temples  for  worship, 
implements  for  use,  and  ornaments  for  decoration. 

rre-historic  archaeologists  have  agreed  to  divide 
these  mysterious  times  into  four  great  epochs : 
1.  That  of  the  Drift,  when  man  shared  the  posses- 


they  have  been  coeval ;  and  there  are  parte  of  tho 
world  still  under  "  the  stone  age." 

These pre-historic antiquities  are  found  everywhere, 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America ;  their  aggre- 
gate number  is  enormous.  The  remains  found  in 
connection  with  them,  consisting  principally  of 
implements,  weapons,  and  ornaments,  are  almost 
countless ;  and  we  have  now  museums  wholly 
appropriated  to  the  custody,  classification,  and  study 
of  such  collections.  Foremost  amongst  them  may  be 
mentioned  the  "  Christy  '*  Museum,  at  present  located 
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Bion  of  Europe  with  the  mammoth,  the  cave  bear, 
the  woolly-naired  rhinoceros,  and  other  extinct 
animals.  This  is  called  the  **  PalsBolithic  "  period. 
2.  The  later,  or  Polished  Stone  Age;  a  period 
characterised  by  beautiful  weapons  and  implements 
made  of  flint  and  other  stones,  bearing  no  trace  of 
the  knowledge  of  any  metal  excepting  gold,  which 
was  sometimes  used  for  ornaments.  This  is  called 
the  "Neolithic"  period.  3.  The  Bronze  Age,  in 
which  bronze  was  used  for  arms  and  cutting  inertru- 
ments  of  all  kinds.  4.  The  Iron  Age,  in  which 
metal  had  superseded  bronze  implements  of  peace 
and  war :  bronze  still  being  used,  but  not  for  the 
blades. 


in  Victoria  Street  until  space  can  be  found  for  it  at 
the  British  Museum,  on  the  removal  of  the  National 
History  Department  to  South  Kensington.  Also 
the  B!ackmore  Museum  at  Salisbury,  particularly 
rich  in  specimens  from  Ancient  Mexico  and  Peru. 
In  these  studies  there  is  no  gradual  blending  of 
historic  with  pre-historic  times.  The  division  is 
sharp  and  decisive,  and  the  gulf  has  not  yet  been 
bridged.  Egypt  was  highly  civilised  when  her 
history  begins  ;  its  origin  is  lost  in  the  night  of  time, 
beyond  the  ken  of  historic  or  monumental  record. 
Assyria  daily  yields  up  her  clay-cold  tablets  and 
books,  and  by  the  great  advancement  of  cuneiform 
deciphermen*-,  we  are  enabled  to  unroll  the  history 
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3^ear  by  year  of  one  of  the  ancient  civilisationfl 
nearest  the  pre-hListoric  borderland.  But  with  the 
newer  branch  of  study,  silent  facts,  evidences  of 
man  in  company  with  other  animals  tban  ours,  rude 
drawings  on  bones,  stone  weapons  of  man,  spindle- 
whorls  of  women,  and  the  dim,  but  still  indisputable 
history  which  the  hand  of  nature  has  written  in  the 
caves  of  pre-historio  man,  are  the  only  records  of 
the  past.  How  much  has  nevertheless  been  done ; 
how  great  the  store  of  knowledge  aocumnlated  is 
truly  surprising!  The  climatic  conditions  under 
which  these  rude  generations  lived  is  fully  under- 
stood, and  of  their  habits  and  modes  of  life  we  have 
abundant  evidence. 

The  celebrated  monument  of  Camac  in  the 
Morbihan,  Brittany,  is  the  most  extensive  in  France, 
or  indeed  in  Europe.  Like  Abury  and  Stonehenge 
— believed  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  to  have  been  used 
as  temples — Camac  belongs  to  the  "Stone"  age. 
Its  present  extent  give  but  a  very  inadequate  idea 
of  its  original  dimensions.  There  were  formerly 
some  twelve  thousand  stones  standing  in  eleven 
rows,  forming  ten  avenues.  The  wild  heath  on 
which  these  stones  were  placed,  has  now  become 
nearly  all  cultivated.  Great  numbers  of  them  have 
been  altogether  removed ;  the  church  of  St.  Comelay 
in  the  village  is  said  to  have  been  wholly  built  of 
these  stones,  and  numberless  farmhouses,  walls,  and 
buildings  bear  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which 
this  ready  quarry  Las  been  drawn  upon  by  the 
local  Bretons.  It  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
any  order  in  their  arrangement  now,  when  such 
a  large  number  have  disappeared,  and  so  many  of 
those  remaining  have  been  overthrown,  or  enclosed 
by  hedges,  but  a  closer  inspection  will  reveal  that 
notwithstanding  the  huge  gaps  they  must  have  once 
stood  in  regular  lines,  ot  which  our  picture  at- 
tempts a  restoration.  There  are  no  trilithons,  as  at 
Stonehenge. 

As  in  England,  popular  superstition  connects 
them  with  the  Druids  and  Druidical  worship,  though 
without  any  sufficient  reason.  Traditions  of  the 
strange  life  and  mj^sterious  rites  of  the  Dmids  are 
Htill  preserved,  and  this  belief  has  yet  an  influenee 
by  no  means  effaced  from  the  Breton  mind.  Pil- 
gnmages  are  made  and  stealthy  visits  paid  in  the 
depth  of  night  to  certain  stones  and  fountains,  in 
defiance  of  the  prohibition  of  the  priests,  and  sick 
cattle  led  round  and  round  these  sacred  spots,  in 
the  secrecy  of  darkness,  accompanied  by  muttered 
prayers  and  incaniationB.  The  influence  of  pagan- 
urn  lingered  longer  in  these  remote  districts 


anywhere  else,  attached  as  it  was  to  visible  ohjectg. 
The  Bomish  priesthood  at  length  sought  to 
eradicate  it  by  engrafting  their  own  faith  upon  the 
old  idolatrous  worship,  converting  the  dolmen  into 
a  chapel,  and  surmounting  the  menhir,  or  monolith, 
with  a  crucifix,  a  typical  example  of  which  is  the 
Pierre  du  Champ  Dolent,  near  Dol,  a  very  remark- 
able stone  thirty-five  feet  high  above  the  ground, 
and  said  to  be  as  many  feet  below,  standing  alone 
in  the  centre  of  a  large  cornfield. 

To  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  Camae,  the 
visitor  should  ascend  the  great  tumulus  of  Mont 
St.  Michel,  nearer  the  village  (not  to  be  confounded 
with  Mont  St.  Michel  on  the  Norman  coast),  from 
the  top  of  which  he  may  also  see  the  whole  of  the 
peninsula  of  Quiberon  washed  by  the  grey  sea  of 
this  melancholy  eoast.  The  tumtdoB  itself  is  of 
great  extent  and  sixty-five  feet  in  height  at  its  apex. 
Some  years  ago  it  was  opened  and  found  to  contain 
a  square  chamber,  in  which  there  were  eleven 
beautiful  jade  celts,  two  large  rough  oelts,  and 
twenty-six  small  petrolite  celts,  besides  one  hundred 
and  ten  stone  beads  and  fragments  of  flint,  but  no 
trace  of  metal. 

There  is  a  small  hotel  at  Camac  where  the 
traveller  may  obtain  very  substantial  fare,  including 
such  luxuries  as  oysters  in  abundance,  from  heds 
belonging  to  the  proprietor,  at  prices  absurdly  low, 
and  should  he  sojourn  long  enough  thereat  he  miT 
probably  have  to  assist  in  the  making  up  of  his  o^n 
bill,  renewing  thereby  his  lost  faith  in  the  simple 
goodness  of  such  worthy  people  as  Madame  la 
Maitresse.  The  "Pardon"  at  Camao  takes  place 
in  September,  when  the  church  of  St.  Comelay  mns 
over,  and  flows  down  the  street  on  either  side  in 
a  long  queue  of  bare-headed,  kneeling  worshippers, 
picturesquely  attired. 

Perhajps  after  all,  the  most  impressive  thing  about 
Camao  is  its  mysterious  age.  There  stand  the 
memorial  stones,  while  seasons  come  and  go,  centur} 
after  century.  Dumb,  motionless,  tindiangeahle, 
their  unconscious  endurance  seems  to  rebuke  tbe 
vain  stir  and  firet  that  wastes  life's  little  day.  Long 
before  the  Christian  era,  ere  the  Bomans  came,  and 
built  the  villas  lying  in  ruins  around,  acme  of  which 
have  been  recently  excavated ;  ere  Cloids  or  Charle- 
magne; ere  Merovingian,  Carlovingian,  Capet,  or 
Bourbon  king,  these  grey  stones  stood  as  they  stand 
to-day,  listening  to  the  murmur  of  the  sea  as  it 
washes  the  bay  that  looks  out  on  the  stormy 
Atlantic,  where  ships  go  by  to  continents  whose 
existence  was  not  then  even  dreamt  of* 
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VI. — THB  FALSB  FI2I1ERT  OF  THE  PULPIT. 


READERS  of  John  Buskin  will  not  forget  his 
wise  and  eloquent  words  in  "  The  Stones  of 
Venice,"  in  which  he  descants  upon  the  mission  and 
the  power  of  the  pulpit  Sittiug  in  the  Duomo,  or 
.  ehief  church  of  the  Isola  di  Torcello,  the  mother 
island  of  the  Venetian  States,  sitting  before  the 
pulpity  impressive  in  the  severe  simplicity  of  its 


ancient  and  early  beauty,  an  elevated  train  of 
thought  passed  through  the  mind  of  the  brilliant 
critic  as  to  the  symbolism  of  the  pulpit  in  all  ages. 
English  people  who  have  not  travelled  have  very 
litUe  idea  of  either  the  magnitude  or  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  pulpits  of  the  continent,  although  some 
splendid  models  may  be  seen  in  the  Soulii  Kensington 
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MnseuizL  It  would  seem  that  while  some  preaohers 
have  attempted  in  the  piQpit  the  display  of  a 
gorgeous  pomp  of  words,  and  the  artifices  of  a 
splendid  rhetoric,  others  have  attempted  to  oonvert 
the  Teiy  wood,  marble,  and  mosaics  into  a  sort  of 
Bpeechless  Bossuet  of  fine  carved  work«  The  pnlpit 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Louvain  does  not  date  beyond 
the  year  1742,  but  it  represents  St.  Peter  on  a  rock, 
and  the  conversion  of  St,  Paul,  surmounted  by  palm 
trees;  the  stricken  horse  and  fallen  rider  are  the 
admiration  of  all  artists  for  their  beauty  of  form 
and  expression.  But  many  of  the  pulpits  of  the 
Netherlands  are  remarkable  for  the  strength  and 
majesty  of  their  wood-carving.  Sometimes  they 
stand  on  pillars,  representing,  in  life-size,  the 
prophets  or  the  evangelists ;  sometimes  the  cunning 
of  the  artist  has  be^  displayed  in  the  symbols  of 
the  four  creatures  of  Ezekiel  or  the  Bevelation; 
sometimes  the  preacher  stands  as  before  the  tall 
stem  and  the  overshadowing  branches  of  a  noble 
tree.  In  St  Andrew's,  in  Antwerp,  one  of  the  most 
heautiful  and  singular  of  the  carved  pulpits  of  the 
Netherlands  represents  Andrew  and  Peter  called 
from  their  nets  and  boats  by  the  Saviour.  The 
pulpit  was  built  by  Van  Hool,  the  figures  were 
executed  by  Van  Gheel,  and  the  figure  of  our 
Saviour  has  a  dignity  of  expression  to  which  it 
might  be  thought  impossible  that  the  wood-K)arver 
could  attain.  Such  are  the  pulpits  of  the  Netherlands, 
characterised  by  a  sombre  magnificence. 

Crotssing  the  Alps,  and  descending  into  the  land 
of  sunlight,  the  pulpits  become  far  more  light  and 
spacious,  costly,  but  with  the  costliness  of  marbles 
and  mosaics,  and  often  abounding  with  meretricious 
ornament  and  display.  All  these  varieties  of  art 
were  no  doubt  passing  through  the  mind  and 
memory  of  Mr.  Buskin  when  the  plain,  but  very 
ancient  pulpit  of  Torcello  suggested  to  him  the 
wise  thoughts  to  which  we  referred  above.  "  When 
the  sermon  is  good,"  he  says,  '*  we  need  not  much 
conoem  ourselves  about  the  form  of  the  pulpit;" 
and  then  he  goes  on :  ''I  believe,  therefore,  in  the 
first  place  that  pulpits  ought  never  to  be  highly 
decorated.  The  speaker  is  apt  to  look  mean  or 
diminutive  if  the  pulpit  is  either  on  a  very  large 
scale  or  covered  with  splendid  ornament.  I  have 
observed  that  in  almost  all  cathedrals,  when  the 
pulpits  are  peculiarly  magnificent,  sermons  are  not 
often  preached  from  them ;  but  rather,  and  especially 
if  for  any  important  purpose,  from  some  temporary 
erection  in  other  parts  of  the  building;"  and  a 
little  farther  on  he  continues :  **  There  are  two  ways 
of  regarding  a  sermon ;  either  as  a  human  oomposition 
or  a  Divine  message.  If  we  look  upon  it  entirely 
as  the  first,  and  require  our  clei^^nnen  to  finish  it 
with  their  utmost  care  and  learning  for  our  better 
delight,  whether  of  ear  or  intellect,  we  shall  neoes^ 
sarily  be  led  to  expect  much  formality  and  stateliness 
in  its  delivery,  and  to  think  that  all  is  not  well  if 
the  pnlpit  have  not  a  golden  fringe  round  it  and  a 
goodly  cushion  in  front  of  it,  and  if  the  sermon  be 
not  fairly  written  in  a  black  book,  to  be  smoothed 
upon  the  cushion  in  a  majestic  manner  before  begin- 
ning. All  this  we  shall  duly  come  to  expect ;  but 
we  shall  at  the  same  time  consider  the  treatise  thus 

Prepared  as  something  to  which  it  is  our  duty  to 
sten  without  restlessness  for  half  an  hour  or  three- 
quarters,  but  which,  when  that  duty  has  been  deco- 
rously performed,  we  may  dismiss  from  our  minds, 


in  happy  confidence  of  being  provided  with  another 
when  next  it  shall  be  necessary.  But,  if  once  we 
begin  to  regard  the  preacher,  whatever  his  faults, 
as  a  man  sent  with  a  message  to  us,  which  it  is 
a  matter  of  life  or  death  whether  we  hear  or 
refuse ;  if  we  look  upon  him  as  set  in  charge  over 
many  spirits  in  danger  of  ruin,  and  having  allowed 
to  him  but  an  hour  or  two  in  the  seven  days 
to  speak  to  them ;  if  we  make  some  endeavour  to 
conceive  how  precious  those  hours  ought  to  be  to 
him — a  small  vantage  on  the  side  of  God  after  his 
flock  has  been  exposed  for  six  days  together  to  the 
full  weight  of  the  world's  temptation — and  he  has 
been  forced  to  watch  the  thorn  and  thi«tle  springing 
in  their  hearts,  and  to  see  what  wheat  had  been 
scattered  there  snatched  from  the  wayside  by  this 
wild  bird  and  the  other,  and,  at  last,  when  breath- 
less and  weary  with  the  week's  labour,  they  give 
him  this  interval  of  imperfect  and  languid  hearing, 
he  has  but  thirty  minutes  to  get  at  the  separate 
hearts  of  a  thousand  men,  to  convince  them  of  all 
their  weaknesses,  to  shame  them  for  all  their  sins,  to 
warn  them  of  all  their  dangers,  to  try  by  this  way 
and  that  to  stir  the  hard  fastenings  of  those  doors 
where  the  Master  himself  has  stood  and  knocked,  yet 
none  opened,  and  to  call  at  the  openings  of  those  dark 
streets  where  Wisdom  herself  has  stretched  forth 
her  hands,  and  no  man  regarded — ^thirty  minutes  to 
raise  the  dead  in  :  let  us  but  once  understand  and 
feel  this,  and  we  shall  look  with  changed  eyes  upon 
that  frippery  of  gay  furniture  about  the  place  from 
whence  the  message  of  judgment  must  be  delivered, 
which  either  breathes  upon  the  dry  bones  that  they 
may  live,  or  if  ineffectual,  remains  recorded  in  con- 
demnation, perhaps  against  the  utterer  and  listener 
alike,  but  assuredly  against  one  of  them.  We  shall 
not  so  easily  bear  with  the  silk  and  gold  upon  the 
seat  .of  judgment,  nor  with  ornament  of  oratory  in 
the  mouth  of  the  messenger ;  we  shall  wish  that  his 
words  may  be  simple  even  when  they  are  sweetest, 
and  the  place  from  whence  he  speaks,  like  a  marble 
rock  in  the  desert,  about  which  the  people  have 
gathered  in  their  thirst." 

And  from  the  false  finery  of  the  pulpit  itself,  how 
easy  and  how  natural  is  tbe  transition  to  the  false 
finery  in  the  pulpit — the  false  finery  of  words,  the 
meretricious  and  finical  adornments  which  have  so 
often  drawn  the  attention  away  from  the  reality 
and  the  truth,  which  it  is,  and  should  ever  be,  the 
chief  business  of  the  preacher  to  present  to  the 
heart  and  to  the  mind — as  if  it  were  to  a  thirsty 
man  of  prime  importance  that  the  draught  of  water 
should  be  offered  in  a  jewelled  chalice  or  a  rich 
porcelain  vase.  Bobert  Browning  satirizes  this 
propensity  in  the  pulpit  when  he  says, 

«<Ha!  is  God  mocked,  as  He  aaks? 
Shall  I  take  upon  mo  to  oliange  hia  tasks? 
And  dare,  despatched  to  a  river-head 
For  a  simple  draught  of  the  element. 
Neglect  the  thing  for  which  He  sent. 
And  retam  with  auother  thing  instead  1 
Saying,  *  Because  the  water  foimd 
WeUing  up  from  underground 
Is  minglod  with  the  taints  of  earth ;  \ 
Therefore,  I  turned  from  the  oozings  muddy, 
And  bring  thee  a  ohalioe  I  found  instead: 
What  matters  the  water?    A  hope  I  have  nursed, 
That  the  waterless  cup  will  quench  my  thirst V 
Better  have  knelt  at  the  poorest  stream,  [^ 
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That  trickles  in  pain  from  the  straitest  riftl 

For  the  less  or  the  more  is  all  God's  gift; 

I  then,  in  ignorance  and  weakness, 

Taking  God's  help,  have  attained  to  think 

My  heart  does  best  to  receive  in  meekness 

That  mode  of  worship  as  most  to  his  mind, 

Where  earthly  aids  being  cast  behind. 

His  All  in  all  appears  serene, 

With  the  thinnest  human  veil  between, 

Letting  the  mystic  lamps,  the  seven. 

The  many  motions  of  his  Spirit, 

Pass,  as  they  list,  to  earth  from  heaven. 

For  the  preacher's  merit  or  demerit, 

It  were  to  be  wished  the  flaws  were  fewer 

In  the  earthem  vessel,  holding  treasure, 

Which  lies  as  safe  in  a  golden  ewer ; 

But  the  main  thing  is,  does  it  hold  good  measure? 

Heaven  soon  sets  right  all  other  matters!" 

Thus  both  orders  of  pulpit  finery  do  remind  tie 
very  naturally  of  that  odd,  perhaps,  not  nnpictur- 
esque,  but  surely  uncomfortable  architecture  of  our 
forefathers,  described  by  Grey  as  an  effort 

••To  raise  the  ceiling's  fretted  height. 
Each  panel  in  achievements  clothing, 
Bich  windows  that  exclude  the  light. 
And  passages  that  lead  to  nothing.*' 

There  was,  perhaps  is,  an  order  of  pulpit  finery 
and  aifectation  which  was  well  reproved  by  Anton}*^ 
Vieyra,  a  Portuguese  preacher  of  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  to  whom  we  have  already 
referred  in  a  preceding  paper.  He  says:  "It  is 
possible  to  hear  a  preacher  speaking  in  our  own 
language  and  not  to  understand  what  he  says — it 
seems  sometimes  necessary  to  have  a  vocabulary  for 
the  pulpit.  T  could  wish,  at  all  events,  our  preachers 
would  be  intelligible  in  their  proper  name**,  for  they, 
in  their  omateness,  have  rebaptized  the  saints,  and 
every  author  whom  they  cite  is  an  enigma.  Thus 
they  speak  of  the  *  Penitent  Sceptre,'  and  of  the 

*  Evangelistic  Apelles ' ;  thus  of  the  '  Eagle  of  Africa,' 
thus  of  the  '  Honeycomb  of  Clairvaux,'  of  the  *  Purple 
of  Bethlehem,'  of  the  *  Mouth  of  Gold/  Do  you  call 
this  quoting  ?  They  say  that  the  *  Penitent  Sceptre ' 
means  David,  the  •  Evangelistic  Apelles,'  Luke,  the 

*  Honeycomb  of  Clairvaux,'  Saint  Bernard,  the  *  Purple 
of  Bethlehem,'  Saint  Jerome,  the  '  Eagle  of  Africa,' 
Saint  Augustine,  the  *  Mouth  of  Gold,'  Saint  Chry- 
sostom.  But  a  man  migh*  take  it  the  other  way,. 
I  believe  that  the  *  Purple  of  Bethlehem  '  was  Herod, 
the  '  Eagle  of  Africa,'  Scipio,  the  '  Mouth  of  Gold,' 
Midas.  If  an  advocate  were  thus  to  quote  Bartholus 
or  Baldus,  would  you  trust  your  cause  in  his  hands  ? 
H  a  man  were  thus  to  speak  in  conversation,  would 
you  not  set  him  down  as  a  fool?  That,  then,  which 
is  folly  in  ordinary  life,  why  should  it  be  wisdom 
in  the  pulpit?"  Charles  Simeon  was,  as  all  our 
readers  know,  a  great  critic  in  sermons.  A  young 
preacher  was  reading  to  him  a  sermon,  hoping  to 
receive  his  approbation,  and  he  reached  the  follow- 
ing passage :  '^  Amidst  the  tumult  and  ecstasy  of  the 
children  of  Israel  the  son  of  Amram  stood  unmoved  " 
**  The  son  of  Amram !  "  interrupted  Simeon,  "  the 
son  of  Amram  I  Who  was  he?"  **  Why,  sir,  I 
meant  Moses."  "  Then,"  exclaimed  the  critic,  "  if 
you  meant  Moses  why  could  you  not  say  Moses  ?  " 

We  love  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  it  is  exceedingly 
delightful  to  read  many  of  his  sermons ;  but  it 
sometimes  eeems  a  very  fair  question  to  ask  how 


far  they  could  have  been  of  any  possible  use  to  the 
persons  who  listened  to  them?  They  are  rich 
mosaics,  and  remind  us  very  much  of  those  splendid 
pulpits  to  which  we  have  just  referred ;  full  of  rich 
and  rare  learning,  and  strains  of  what  may  in  truth 
be  called  splendid  poetry,  brilliant  coruscations  of 
genius ;  but  they  are  like  a  magnificent  robe  which 
only  hides  the  beauty  of  the  figure,  or  a  rapid  series 
of  dissolving  views  which  rather  divert  than  fix  the 
attention.  We  have  no  love  for  Dr.  South ;  ^ith 
all  his  strength  and  frequent  reality  of  wit,  he  is 
far  too  coarse  for  our  taste.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  no  small  amount  of  jealousy  of  Taylor  mingled 
with  a  criticism  which  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  in- 
tended for  him,  or  for  his  style.  When  speaking 
of  the  preaching  of  Paul,  from  the  text,  "  I  preach 
not  with  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom," 
Dr.  South  says, "  We  have  nothing  here  of  *  the  fringes 
of  the  north  star,'  nothing  of  *  nature's  becoming  un- 
natural,' nothing  of  the  *  down  of  angel's  wings,'  or 
the  *  beautiful  locks  of  cherubims;'  no  starched  simili- 
tudes, with  a  '  Thus  have  I  seen  a  cloud  rolling  in  its 
airy  mansion,'  and  the  like ;  no,  these  were  sublimities 
above  the  rise  of  the  apostolic  spirit.  The  apostles, 
poor  mortals,  were  content  to  take  much  lower  steps, 
and  to  tell  the  world  in  plain  terms,  *  He  that 
believeth  shall  be  saved  ;  and  he  that  believeth  not 
shall  be  damned ' ;  but  they  made  their  hearers  cry 
out,  *  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ? ' "  We 
need  not  quote  more  of  South's  criticism;  it  was 
like  the  man,  harsh  and  unkind,  but  containing,  not 
the  less,  a  just  denunciation  of  finery  in  the  pulpit. 

And  truly  we  have  many  instances  lying  before 
us  of  sermons  in  which  the  false  finery  has  only 
given  a  ridiculous  aspect  to  the  whole  discourse; 
but  which,  of  course,  was  never  the  case  with 
Taylor.  Eobert  Eobinson,  in  his  notes  to  his 
edition  of  Claude's  well-known  essay  on  the  "  Com- 
position of  a  Sermon,"  quotes  from  a  discourse  by 
Father  Selle,  a  celebrated  French  Dominican,  from 
the  text,  **  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,"  surely 
a  very  sweetly  suggestive  text,  and  one  which  a 
skilful  fancy  and  a  pious  mind  might  easily  play 
upon  in  an  exceedingly  elevating  and  comfortable 
manner.  The  first  words  of  Father  Selle  are  not 
very  exceptionable ;  he  says,  "  It  is  not  enough  for 
the  celestial  rainbow  to  please  the  eye ;  it  conveys 
the  richest  consolation  into  the  heart,  the  word  of 
God  having  constituted  it  the  happy  presage  of 
tranquillity  and  peace;  *I  do  set  my  bow  in  the 
cloud';"  but  then  the  preacher  goes  on  to  show 
how  "  the  bow,  enriched  with  clouds,  becomes  the 
crown  of  the  world,  the  gracefulness  of  the  air,  the 
garland  of  the  universe,  the  salubrity  of  heaven, 
the  pomp  of  nature,  the  triumph  of  Serenity,  the 
ensign  of  Love,  the  picture  of  Clemency,  the  mes- 
senger of  Liberality,  the  mansion  of  amorous  smiles, 
the  rich  stanza  of  Pleasure — in  fine,  the  trumpet  of 
Peace,  for  *  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud ' ! "  After 
this  strange  muddle  of  incongruous  images  and 
mixed  metaphors,  the  preacher  took  another  fiigbt, 
in  a  strain  too  ridiculous,  if  not  too  irreverent  for  us 
to  quote. 

An  impetuous  fancy  will  often  carry  even  a  faiih- 
ful  preacher  who  possesses  these  attributes,  and  whv* 
has  not  severely  disciplined  his  style  in  the  study, 
into  a  prurient  indulgence  in  words  which  hang 
like  gilded  tassels  and  false  fringes  of  speech  upon 
his  discourse.  But  it  has  been  truly  said  that  tho 
Digitizec 
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man  who  deliberately  goes  into  the  pulpit  to  utter 
fine  things  is  guilty  of  a  great  sin. 

It  has  been  remarked  ako  that  sometimes  a  sinoere 
desire  to  open  or  elucidate  Scripture  has  led  to  a 
solemn  trifling  which  has,  indeed,  illustrated  the 
preacher's  ingenuity  in  a  play  of  idle  fancy.  Van  der 
Menlen  of  Utrecht,  in  his  •*  Dissertations  "  published 
in  1713,  shall  furnish  us  with  an  illustration  of  what 
we  mean.  The  text  from  which  the  good  man  dis- 
courses is  Genesis  iL  21, 22  :  *'  And  the  Lord  took  one 
of  his  ribs,  and  closed  up  the  flesh  instead  thereof ; 
and  the  rib,  which  the  Lord  God  had  taken  from 
man,  made  He  a  woman."  Upon  this  the  preacher 
proceeded  to  enquire  first,  "  Was  the  rib  taken  from 
the  right  or  the  left  side  of  Adam?  Second,  Was 
Adam,  after  the  loss  of  that  rib,  a  maimed  or  im- 
perfect man  ? "  Tory  grave  and  important  questions 
for  discussion  in  the  pulpit  I  Then  he  proceeds 
"  Thirdly,  Why  was  Eve  formed  of  a  rib,  and  not  of 
the  dust  of  the  ground  ?  Had  Eve  been  created  of 
the  dust  of  the  ground  she  would  have  been  a 
stranger  to  Adam  ;  had  she  been  created  out  of  his 
foot,  he  might  have  despised  her,  or  trampled  upon 
lier,  as  being  very  much  his  inferior ;  had  she  been 
produced  out  of  his  head,  she  might  have  taken  too 
much  ii}X)n  herself,  and  pretended  to  domineer ;  it 
was  therefore  more  proper  that  she  should  be  taken 
from  the  middle  of  Adam's  body,  on  which  account 
he  could  not  but  have  a  due  esteem  for  her ; "  and 
then  the  preacher  cites,  in  confirmation  of  this 
doctrine,  the  words  of  the  Angelical  Doctor, 
Thomas  Aquinas ;  and  those  also  of  "  the  master  of 
the  Sentences,"  Duns  Scotus,  who  says,  *'I  take 
thee  not  to  be  my  mistress,  or  my  servant,  but  my 
wife  I "  This  childish  love  of  the  marvellous,  and  silly 
desire  of  uttering  sparkling  things  before  the  eyes 
or  ears  of  a  congregation,  has  led  many  a  good  man 
astray  by  the  discovery  of  false  brilliants  in  the  word 
of  God  which,  assuredly,  the  Divine  Spirit  never 
put  there. 

How  different  is  all  this  from  the  usually 
judicioQs  management  of  dear  old  Matthew  Henry, 
whose  ingenuity  was  certainly  equalled  by  his 
solidity  of  judgment.  Take  his  sermon  on  Ephesians 
iv.  22,  24 :  "  Put  off  the  old  man  ;  put  on  the  new,"  in 
which  he  brings  out  in  four  particulars,  what  it  is 
to  die  of  sin,  what  it  is  to  live  to  righteousness. 

In  Particular. 

1.  Put  oflf  Pride  (Jer.  xiii.  15) ;  put  on  HumaUy  (1  Pet.  v.  5). 

2.  Put  off  Passion  (GoL  iii.  8) ;  put  on  Meekness  (1  Pet.  iu.  4). 

3.  Pat  off  Covelousness  (Heb.  xiii.  5);  put  on  Contentment 
(Heb.  xiii.  5). 

4.  Put  off  Contention  (Gen.  xiii.  8) ;  put  on  Peaeeableness 
(James  iii.  7). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  hearers  do  delight  in 
the  exhibition  of  ingenuity  in  dealing  with  a  subject., 
and  foolish  preachers  have  often  conformed  them- 
selves to  this  taste  in  a  very  reprehensible  manner ; 
but  Matthew  Henry  has,  in  an  especial  manner, 
shown  how  this  ingenuity  may  be  employed  in  a 
most  useful  and  exempkucy  manner.  Probably  no 
circumstance  in  Scripture  seems  less  likely  to  furnish 
a  fruitful,  pleasant,  and  instructive  discourse  than 
tliat  instance  when  the  Ethiopian,  Ebed-melech,  diew 
Jeremiah  out  of  the  dungeon  with  *'  cords,  old  cast 
douts,  and  rotten  rags."  Now  notice  how  Matthew 
Henry  turns  the  story  to  use :  "  First  fact — ^A  prophet 
is  in  a  dungeon,"  from  which  he  observes,  "It  is 


common  for  wicked  people  to  look  upon  God*s  faith- 
tal  ministers  as  their  enemies."  "  Second  fact — The 
king  could  not  help  him ; "  observation,  "  Those  will 
have  a  great  deal  to  answer  for  who,  though  they 
have  a  secret  kindness  for  good  people,  dare  not  own 
it  in  a  time  of  need.",  "Third  fact — ^Ebed-melech 
was  an  Ethiopian;"  observation,  "So^e  Gentiles 
have  more  piety  and  equi^,  and  sense  of  right  than 
some  Jews,  "etc.,  eta  "Fourth  fiict — Ebed-melech 
was  a  courtier; "  observation, "  God  has  a  remnant  in 
all  places,  and  among  all  sorts ;  there  were  even 
saints  in  Caesar's  household."  "  Fifth  fact—The  king 
was  sitting  in  the  gate  on  public  business  when 
Ebed-melech  applied  to  him  for  the  release  of 
Jeremiah ;  "  observation,  "  Whither  should  oppressed 
innocency  flee  for  protection  but  to  the  throne  ?  No 
time  must  be  lost  when  life  is  in  danger,  especially 
a  valuable  life;  God  can  raise  up  friends  for  his 
people  in  distress  when  they  little  thought  of 
them."  "  Sixth  fact — The  king  orders  his  release ; " 
observation  "  The  hearts  of  kings  are  in  God's  hands ; 
let  this  encourage  us  to  appear  boldly  for  God ;  we 
may  succeed  better  than  we  could  have  thought." 
"  Eighth  fact — ^Ebed-melech  took  old  clouts  and  rags 
from  under  the  treasury  in  the  king's  house ; "  obser- 
vation, "  No  waste  should  be  made  even  in  kings' 
palaces ;  broken  linen,  like  broken  meat,  should  be 
preserved  for  the  use  of  the  poor."  "  Ninth  fact — 
Ebed-melech  directed  Jeremiah  to  put  the  soft  rags 
under  his  arm-holes ; "  observation, "  Distressed  people 
should  be  relieved  with  tenderness."  "  Tenth  fact — 
Ebed-melech  did  not  throw  the  rags  do^n,  but  let 
them  down  by  cords ; "  observation, "  The  poor  should 
be  relieved  with  respect,"  etc.,  etc.  This  is  inge- 
nious, but  it  is  solid. 

The  first  pulpit  of  which  we  have  any  account 
was  no  doubt  a  very  plain  one ;  it  was  when,  as  we 
read,  "  Ezra  the  scribe  stood  upon  a  pulpit  of  wood, 
which  they  had  made  for  the  purpose,  and  opened 
the  book  of  the  Law  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people ; 
for  he  was  above  all  the  people;  and  when  he 
opened  the  book,  all  the  people  stood  up;  and  he 
read  in  the  book  of  the  Law  of  God  distinctly,  and 
gave  the  sense,  and  caused  the  people  to  understand 
the  meaning."  They  had  put  up  the  pulpit  in  some 
street  or  square,  near  the  old  water-gate,  and  there 
were  probably  fifty  thousand  people  assembled  to- 
gether, i  Few  stories  of  great  preachings  and  preachers 
are  more  pathetic  than  that  of  the  preaching  of  Ezra 
on  that  Sabbath  day  morning — "  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month,"  the  time  of  the  Feast  of  Trumpets — 
the  preaching  of  the  Word  should  always  be  a  Feast 
of  Trumpets.  What  an  affecting  account  we  have  of 
the  sermon;  the  people  all  bathed  in  tears,  till 
Nehemiah  said,  "  Mourn  not,  nor  weep,"  for  all  the 
people  wept,  and  then  further,  the  preacher  said, 
"Go  your  way;  eat  the  fat,  and  drink  the  sweet, 
and  send  portions  unto  them  for  whom  nothing- 
is  prepared."  And  so,  while  some  remained 
behind,  and  "made  themselves  booths  from  olive 
branches,  and  pine  bmnches,  and  myrtle  and  palm 
branches,  and  the  branches  of  thick  trees,"  others 
returned  home — ^those  who  were  near  home — and  wo 
read  again  repeated,  "  They  went  their  way  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  to  send  portions  to  them  for  whou> 
nothing  was  prepared ;  and  they  made  great  mirth 
because  they  had  understood  the  words  of  the  Law 
that  were  declared  unto  them."  We  have  always 
thought  this  one  of  the  finest  illustrations  of  power 
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in  the  ancient  pulpit ;  there  wa6  no  finery  abont  it, 
but  it  was  effective,  and  it  is  an  instance  of  what 
the  pulpit,  in  its  lesser  or  larger  sweep  of  power, 
ought  always  to  be.  And  it  is  probable,  as  in  the 
instance  of  our  great  revival,  from  this  auspicious 
moment  public  preaching  became  universal  through- 
out the  land,  and  every  little  neighbourhood  had 


its  synagogue  and  its  proseuoha — ^its  place  of  public, 
and  its  spot  for  more  private  prayer;  but  the  in- 
stance certainly  illustnites  what  it  has  been  the 
chief  object  of  this  paper  to  say,  that  the  plainer 
the  pulpit,  and  the  more  unadorned  the  diRuoune, 
the  more  they  have  been  the  vehicles  of  great 
spiritual  power. 


LETTERS  TO  MY  CHILDREN  FROM  THE  HOLY  LAND. 


BY  HENRY  A.  HARPER. 


NO.   Xr. — ^TREADING   OUT  THE  CORN. 


THIS  picture  represents  what  you  could  never  see 
in  England.  Here,  when  farmers  want  to  thresh 
out  the  corn  they  of  ten  use  a  steam  engine,  which 
does  a  great  deal  very  quickly.  The  old-fashioned 
way  in  England  was  to  do  it  in  a  barn  or  a  wooden 
floor ;  men  used  what  is  called  a  flail — one  stick 
loosely  fastened  on  the  top  of  another ;  they  would 
beat  out  the  corn.  They  threshed  their  conj  in  the 
open  air  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  they  do  so  now,  in 
many  places,  just  like  the  picture.  The  threshing- 
floor  is  at  the  top,  or  near  the  top,  of  the  highest 
ground  about.  A  flat  smooth  rock  is  chosen  for 
the  purpose,  or  they  clear  away  all  the  loose  stones 
to  make  it  flat.  A  low  stone  wall  is  put  round  to 
divide  one  person's  floor  from  another.  Sometimes 
they  only  have  oub,  and  that  is  used  by  the  whole 
village.  After  the  com  is  cut,  it  is  put  up  in  sheaves 
to  dry,  but  then  is  not  carted  away  to  be  stacked  in 
a  farmyard  as  with  us,  but  taken  off  at  once  to  the 
threshing-floor.  The  climate  is  so  certain  they  can 
leave  the  com  without  fear  of  rain  spoiling  it,  for 
two  or  three  months.  It  is  spread  over  the  rock  a 
good  depth ;  oxen  are  then  driven  round  and  round 
until  the  constant  pacing  of  their  feet  over  the  com 
has  trodden  it  out  Sometimes  two  or  three  or  four 
oxen  are  used,  at  times  oxen  and  donkey — the  latter 


not  often.  A  man  walks  behind  the  oxen  to  urge  them 
on  or  to  guide  them ;  sometimes  he  stands  on  a  board 
which  is  fastened  to  the  oxen  and  pulled  over  the 
com,  and  helps  to  crush  out  the  ear.  Then  another 
man  is  engaged  with  a  long  wooden  fork,  to  put  the 
com  back  into  the  proper  place  on  the  floor,  and 
prevent  it  scattering,  or  to  put  more  com  on  when 
it  is  needed. 

When  the  corn  is  all  trodden  out  they  collect  the 
broken  straw  and  remove  it.  Then  a  man  with  a  long 
wooden  spade  will  toss  up  the  corn  into  the  air; 
the  wind  carries  the  chaff  away,  the  good  com  falling 
to  the  ground;  next  that  is  collected  and  stowed  away. 

Now^  I  hope  when  you  read  in  your  Bible  about 
threshing-floors  you  will  be  able  to  understand 
more  about  them.  Look  at  Deuteronomy  xxv.  4. 
Moses  there  gives  a  commandment  that  the  Israelites 
were  not  to  '*  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out 
the  cem."  The  people  in  the  Holy  Land  often  leave 
the  oxen  unmuzzled  to  this  day.  Hosea  (x.  11)  tells 
us  oxen  were  trained  to  tread  out  the  com,  and 
liked  the  work.  You  can  read  a  great  deal  about  a 
threshing-floor  in  1  Chron.  xxi.  18-30.  Solomon 
built  the  great  temple  at  Jerusalem  on  the  hill 
where  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman  had  been,  and 
which  had  been  bought  from  Oman  by  David. 
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pearance  of  a  threshing-floor  before  the  com  is  put 
on.  I  made  the  sketch  at  Bireh,  the  old  Beeroth, 
not  far  from  Bethel. 


One  of  the  most  common  sounds  in  an  Eastern 
village  is  that  of  grinding  oom ;  it  is  done  by  women, 
who  have  a  small  mill  like  the  one  in  the  sketch. 
It  is  made  generally  of  granite,  and  is  circular ;  it  is 
made  of  two  stones,  one  fits  on  to  the  fop  of  the 
other;  they  are  moveable.  A  short  stick  is  also 
fastened  into  a  small  hole  in  the  upper  one ;  that  one 
has  also  a  large  hole  in  the  middle  of  it.  They  put 
com  into  this  middle  hole.  Two  women  work  the  mill ; 
one  sits  on  one  side,  the  other  opposite  to  her.  They 
then  each  take  hold  of  the  stick,  the  first  one  turns 
it  half  round,  the  other  woman  the  other  half;  so 
they  keep  on  working  it.  As  it  requires  they  put 
fresh  corn  into  the  centre  hole;  the  flour  falls 
between  the  stones  on  to  a  cloth  which  is  spread  on 
the  ground.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  grind  any 
qnantity,  and  therefore  women  ar »  engao;ed  a  good 
part  of  each  day  in  preparing  the  flour.  It  is  a  sign 
that  all  is  well  in  the  village  if  you  hear  the  mill 
going.  It  was  so  in  Bible  story,  for  in  the  days  of 
^reat  calamity  it  is  said  that  "the  grinders  shall 
be  few  ....  and  the  sound  of  the  grinding  low " 
(Eocles.  xii.  3, 4).  Also,  in  Jeremiah,  speaking  of  the 
terrible  destruction  to  oome  upon  the  nations,  God, 
by  the  prophet,  says  He  will  "  take  away  the  sound 
of  the  millstones  "  (Jer.  xxv.  10). 

They  ground  com  like  this  in  old  days ;  it  was  con- 
sidered a  menial  occupation  (see  Isa.  xlvii.  1,  2); 
blind  people  also  do  it  now,  as  they  did  in  olden 
time.  Samson  was  made  to  grind  in  the  prison- 
house  (Judges  xvi.  21).  In  the  twenty-fourth  cuapter 
of  St.  Matthew  and  the  forty-first  verse,  our  Lord 
speaks  of  the  custom,  and  illustrated  a  terrible 
meaning  by  it.  When  He  comes  back  to  earth 
again,  as  He  will  one  day  in  great  glory.  His  coming 
to  judge  the  world  will  be  so  sudden,  that  people 
will  be  taken  just  as  they  are :  so  that  two  women 
might  be  grinding  at  the  same  mill,  sitting  close 
together,  taking  hold  of  the  same  handle,  yet  one 
shall  be  taken,  the  other  left — one  taken  to  Himself 
and  glory,  the  other  not.  So  we  must  all  pray  that 
we  may  by  His  grace  b©  found  ready  when  the 
Lord  Jesus  comes. 


^innigin  ^m^am  sitrora. 


•Tlrn^\' 


HTHE  appoiTitment  of  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Ryl©  to  be  the  first 
-*■  Bishop  of  Liverpool,  has  given  great  satiafaction  in  that 
city  and  diocese.  But  a  few  weeks  before  that  appointment, 
Canon  Ryle,  as  we  mentioned  last  mouth,  bad  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  Crown  the  Deanery  of  Salisbury,  and  be  had  not 
yet  been  installed  when  the  higher  dignity  claimed  bis  ao- 
oeptauce.  St  Peter's  Church,  Liverpool,  becomes  henceforth 
tlie  cathedral  of  the  new  diocese.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Liverpool 
Bishopric  Committee,  at  which  the  BishopKlesignate  was  present, 
he  said  that  his  appointment  as  Bishop  of  Liverpool  had  come 
upon  him  so  unexpeotedl  v  that  he  had  hardly  had  time  to  breathe. 
He  tendered  his  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  extremely  kind  manner 
in  which  he  had  been  received.  As  long  as  he  lived  he  should 
never  forget  the  manner  in  which  Liverpool  had  received  her  first 
bishop.  He  was,  as  they  knew,  a  committed  man.  He  came 
among  them  as  a  Protestant  and  Evangelical  Bishop  of  the 
Church  of  England,  butnot  as  the  Bishop  of  any  particular  party. 
He  desired  to  hold  out  the  right  hand  to  all  loyal  churchrncn,  by 
whatever  name  they  were  known,  though  at  the  same  time  hold- 
ing his  own  opinions  determinedly.  He  was  sure  they  did  not 
want  a  mUk-and-water  Bishop,  or  a  colourless  Bishop  without 
any  opinion  at  all.  He  did  not  expect  to  find  men  entirely  of  one 
mind  with  himself,  but  he  did  expect  to  find  true,  loyal  Church- 
men. He  had  never  found  any  difficulty  in  getting  on  comfort- 
ably and  pleasantly  with  loyal  Churchmen,  to  whatever  school 
they  belonged.  The  consecration  of  Dr.  Ryle  is  expected  to 
take  place  during  the  present  month  (June).  The  Deanery  of 
Salisbury  was  tilled  immediately  after  the  new  bishopric,  by 
the  appointment  to  the  former  of  the  Rev.  George  David  Hoyle, 
M.A.,  Honorary  Oanon  of  Woroeirter,  Rural  Dean,  an  Vicar  of 
Kidderminster.  Mr.  Boyle  baa  not  publicly  identified  himself 
witii  any  party  in  the  Church,  but  as  a  supporter  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  he  is  understood  to  be  a  moderate  Church- 
man with  Evangelical  proclivities.  He  was  appointed  Vicar  of 
Kidderminster  in  1867,  in  succession  to  the  present  Bishop  ot 
at.  Alban's. 

With  a  new  Parliament  there  is  also  elected  a  new 
convocation  in  <ach  of  the  two  provinces  into  which 
England  is  ecclesiastically  divided.  These  bodies  assembled, 
as  usual,  the  day  alter  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  under  the 
I  presidency  of  their  respective  primates.  The  Canterbury  Con- 
vocation commenced  its  proceedings,  as  is  iisual,  by  attending 
the  celebration  of  divine  worship  at  a  special  service,  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  and  listening  to  a  Latin  sermon  delivered  by 
a  clergyman  selected  for  the  performance  of  that  duty  by  the 
Archhibhop.  The  preacher  ou  this  occasion  was  the  Venerable 
Dr.  Balston,  Archdeacon  of  Derby,  and  formerly  Head  Matter 
of  Eton  College.  Later  in  the  day  the  Prolocutor  of  the  Lower 
House  of  Convocation  was  elected.  The  choice  of  the  clergy 
tell  upon  the  Very  Rev.  Lord  Alwynne  Compton,  Dean  of 
Worcester. 

Thk  annual  session  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Chnrch  of 
Ireland,  was  held  lately  in  Dublin,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Armagh.  The  report  of  the  Representative 
Body  drew  attention  to  a  progressive  decrease  in  the  funds 
contributed  by  the  members  of  the  Church  for  several  conse- 
cutive years.  The  total  receipts  from  all  sources,  during  the 
last  few  years,  have  been  in  round  numbers,  as  follows :  1876, 
212,0001.;  1877,  197,700Z.;  1878,  174,400i.;  1879,  165,00OZ. 
After  referring,  as  they  well  might,  under  the  circumstances  of 
this  continued  decrease  of  funds,  to  the  possible  dangers  thus 
arising,  the  Representative  Body  went  on  to  say ;  *'  But  while 
they  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  give  warning  of  possible 
dangers,  they  do  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  this  warning 
is  the  result  of  any  really  serious  alai'iu  existing  in  their  minds. 
If  Irish  Churchmen  are  learning,  however  slowly,  the  duty  of 
giving,  a  slight  deficiency  in  their  contributions  for  even  a  few 
consecutive  years,  is  a  matter  of  oom  paratively  small  importance. 
If  the  Church  is  true  to  herself  and  her  position,  and  is  resolved 
to  vindicate  her  title  to  the  name  of  *  The  Chnrch  of  Ireland,' 
there  will  not  be  wanting  fit  men  to  engage  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  The  Churcn  of  Ireland  has  passed  through  many 
dangers,  not  only  since  it  has  ceased  to  be  an  Established 
Church,  but,  still  more,  perhaps,  in  what  were  regarded  aa 
prosperons  times,  and  the  same  Divine  Power  which  brought 
our  Church  in  safety  through  those  perils,  will,  it  may  be  hoped, 
bring  it  safely  through  those  which  may  lie  before  it  in  the 
future." 
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The  English  PreBbyterian  Synod  met,  this  year,  in  Mar^bone 
Presbyterian  Ohnrch,  the  pastor  of  which,  the  Bev.  Donald 
Fraser,  dj).,  filled  the  office  of  Modeiator,and  delivered  the  usual 
introdnctory  address  from  the  chair.  Among  the  tacU  reported 
by  committees  of  the  Church  to  the  Synod  were  the  foUowtoLg : — 
Ditriug  the  year  the  Sustentation  Fund  had  been  able  to  keep 
the  lowest  ministerial  stipend  at  2002.  per  aunum.  The  Union 
Thanksgiving  Fund  now  amounts  to  138,607Z.  The  268  con- 
gregations on  the  roll  of  Synod  are  divided  into  ten  Presby- 
teries. The  ministers  number  249.  The  income  of  the  Church 
from  all  sources  for  the  nine  and  a  half  months  over  which  the 
current  revenue  is  spread,  has  been  180,2692.,  against  190,5552. 
in  the  previous  twelve  months.  The  debts  rtiU  existing  on 
churches  and  manses  amount  to  124>6142.  There  were  at  the 
close  of  last  year  135,232  church  sittings  available,  of  which 
€1,485  are  let,  or  45  per  cent  The  communicants  number 
54,259,  against  54,135  in  1878.  Deducting  removals,  deaths,  etc., 
the  net  increase  of  members  for  the  year  was  124.  The  Church 
has  1,538  elders,  575  deacons,  6,252  Sabbath-sdhodl  teachers, 
with  upwards  of  60,000  scholars. 

Thb  Library  of  Lambeth  Palace  was  crowded  from  end  to 
end  on  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting  oS  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society.  In  the  absence  of  the  Primate,  the  meet- 
ing was  presided  over  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  who,  in  opening 
the  proceedings,  remarked  that  he  nelieved  the  cause  of  Tem- 
perance was  by  Gtod's  blessing  making  progress  in  our  land. 
The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  ana  Bristol,  Lora  Chelmsford,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  were  among  the  other  speakers. 

Okb  of  the  more  recent  and  attractive  forms  of  Christian 
activity  is  that  known  as  the  **  Bible  Flower  Mission."  Last 
year  proved  one  of  the  most  trying  years  that  has  been  known 
for  flowers.  But  ttirough  this  one  metropolitan  agency  alone 
we  learn  that  during  1879  upwards  of  26,000  bouquets,  nearly 
16,000  cards,  having  inscribed  on  them  appropriate  Scripture 
texts,  and  more  than  11,000  lavender  bags,  were  distriouted 
among  the  inmates  of  hospitals,  union  infirmaries,  workhouses, 
and  similar  institutions,  and  among  the  sick  poor,  at  their 
own  homes.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  work  may 
be  helped  by  those  who  are  themselves  unable  to  carry  the 
flowers  to  the  bedsides  of  the  sick  end  the  homes  of  the  poor. 
Besides  subscriptions,  gifts  of  flowers  and  text  cards  are  alwavs 
welcome.  All  small-leaved  evergreens  are  also  most  thankftilly 
received  at  the  office  of  the  Mission,  28,  Martin's  Lane,  Cannon 
Street,  London,  e.o. 

Thx  Toung  Men's  Christian  Association  recently  held  its 
thirty-fifth  annual  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall.  The  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  presided,  and  the  hall  was  filled.  The  report 
showed  that  the  operations  of  the  societv  had  been  attended 
with  marked  success  during  the  year.  The  income  amounted 
to  4,2762.,  and  the  expenditure  to  4,0412.,  but  the  surplus  would 
be  insufficient  to  meet  the  necessary  outlay  for  enlarging  the 
central  premises.  The  Bev.  Burman  Cassin,  the  Bev.  John 
CLiflbrdfMr.  Stevenson  A.  Blackwood,  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  Sindair 
Paterson  then  delivered  addressee  on  the  subject  of  the  young 
man  in  the  Association,  in  his  social  circle,  in  Christian  wor^ 
and  in  business;  the  speeches  being  listened  to  with  deep 
attention. 

About  260  lads,  past  and  present  inmates  of  the  **  Working 
Boys'  Homes,"  were  entertained  by  the  conunittee  at  the  Free- 
mason Tavern  and  sat  down  to  a  very  substantial  supper.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  T.  H.  W.  Pelham.  and  several  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  take  an  interest  in  the  institution  were 
present  Speeches  were  made  by  the  chairman,  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Billing,  Mr.  Denny  and  others,  and  the  entertainment  was  en- 
liven^ by  singing.  These  homes  (which  are  four  in  number) 
provide  accommodation  for  nearly  140  boys  in  all.  Besides  4s. 
6d.  a  week,  the  entire  cost  of  their  food,  every  boy  earning  6s.  a 
week  pays  Is.  towards  the  general  expenses.  It  is  calculated 
that  each  boy,  over  and  above  what  he  pays,  costs  the  institu- 
tion 52. 109.  a  year,  and  that  the  annual  charge  of  the  h(»nes  is 
about  8002.,  towards  which  4002.  is  received  in  yearly  subscriptionB. 

The  twenty-seventh  anniversary  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Open-air  Mission  was  held  this  year  in  the  lecture-hall  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  Sir  William  Muir,  k.oji.1.,  in 
the  chair.  The  report,  as  read  by  Mr.  John  Macgregor, 
Honorary  Secretary,  stated  that  open.-air  preachiog  was  regularly 
increasing,  and  becoming  more  common,  as  a  lawful  method  of 
educating  the  masses.  The  mission  had  no  paid  agents  for 
out-door  work,  except  in  a  few  cases;  400  members,  however, 
did  all  they  could  in  the  matter. 


£abl  Catbms  presided  at  the  reoent  distribution  of  prizes  to 
members  of  the  Men's  Night  School  at  the  Mildnuy-park 
School  His  lordship,  in  addressing  the  prize  wionen,  said  Kc 
had  been  much  struck  with  the  &ct  that,  out  of  the  average 
attendance  of  878  men,  no  less  than  299  were  deserving  either 
of  prizes  or  certificates.  He  was  glad  to  hear  that  Smptanl 
instruction  was  so  highly  prized  by  the  members.  The  Bible 
was  the  most  important  factor  in  education.  Ko  book  they 
possessed  contained  in  it  the  elements  of  learning  in  aay  degree 
comparable  to  the  Bible.  But,  higher  than  all  this,  there  was 
in  the  Bible  that  which  required  no  learning  to  underBtand, 
which  a  child,  equally  with  the  educated,  could  understand; 
the  Bible  contained  stores  of  infoimation  which  oodd  be  learned 
without  any  elaborate  course  of  study— the  truth  that  God 
loved  us,  that  He  longed  for  us  to  draw  near  to  Him,  that  He 
had  given  his  Son  for  our  salvation,  Hud  that  in  the  Saviour  we 
had  a  kind,  loving,  sympathising  friend ;  theae  and  other  truths 
of  the  highest  importanoe  wmich  could  be  learned  from  the 
Bible  were  not  only  hopeful  in  secular  life,  but  of  inestimable 
value  as  regarded  everlasting  happiness. 

Tbb  annual  fieatival  of  the  friends  and  supporter?  of  the 
Boyal  Hospital  fbr  Incurables,  took  place  at  Willis's  Boodos.  At 
present  the  number  of  inmates  was  183,  and  of  jpensioiiers  419, 
a  total  of  602i  who  were  now  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  cost  of  maintaining  the  inmates  was  a  little  over 
10,0002.  a  year,  and  the  pensions  amounted  to  a  littie  over 
8,0001.  a  year. 

Wi  learn  from  -Rome  that,  following  dose  on  the  ^'Oathotio 
Congress "  there^  a  series  of  evangdistio  services  weie  com- 
menced by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Somerville,  of  Glasgow.  ^  Despite  the 
opposition  of  the  munioipality,"  sasrs  a  telegram  sent  at  the  time, 
**  which,  pandering  to  clerical  intolerance*  set  its  veto  on  the 
contract  already  concluded  by  him  with  the  proprietors  of  the 
Argentina  Theatre,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Gk)veinment,  the 
reverend  doctor  was  to-night  able  to  address  1,500  persons  in 
the  Alhamhra.  A  large  crowd  had  assembled  outside  the  Argen- 
tina in  ienorance  of  the  veta  At  the  dose  of  the  meeting  Dr. 
Somerville  was  by  acclamation  invited  to  continue  the  seriea, 
whidi  at  Flerenoe  and  Naples  has  already  attracted  snch 
numerous  audiences,  and  wnioh  nowhere  but  in  Bome  has 
encountered  municipal  opposition.'' 

JuffT  now  (savB  the  organ  of  the  American  Board  of  Hiasioas) 
there  seems  to  be  a  dedded  reastion  at  the  Court  of  the  Saltan 
against  reli^^us  toleration.  It  is  but  a  few  weeks  sinoe  the 
British  Ambassador  recdved  firom  the  Sultan  formal  assuranoca 
that  **  if  Ahmed  Wefik  er  the  Sheik-ul-Idam  himsdf  would 
wish  to  become  a  Cltf  istian  they  could  do  so  without  incurring 
any  penalty."  But  now,  from  a  correspondenoe  between  Sawas 
Pasha  and  the  British  Minister,  it  appears  that  the  Porte  draws 
a  distinction  between  libertv  of  religious  profesalan  and  liberty 
of  propagandism,  denying  the  latter  but  affirming  the  former. 
Thai  there  is  no  dnoerity  in  this  ostentatious  proposal  to  allow 
a  change  of  fiuth  on  the  part  of  Moslems  is  apparent  from  several 
incidents,  notably  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  protect 
Mustapha,  the  converted  Mohammedan  of  Meunah,  who  waa 
recently  dlowed  to  return  home  by  Said  Pasha.  After  three 
weeks'  stay  at  Marash  Mustapha  has  bean  advised  to  flee  by 
Said  Pasha,  who  donbUess  gets  hia  .instrootion  from  Con- 
stantinople. 

Thb  Congregational  body  has  suffered  a  severe  loss  by  the 
death  of  the  eminent  minister.  Dr.  Alexander  Kftleigh.  He  was 
bom  at  Castie  Douglas  in  1817.  His  early  yean  were  spent  in 
Liverpool,  but  having. passed  through  Blackburn  College  he 
accepted  a  pastorate  at  Greenock.  Before  coming  to  London 
he  was  for  some  time  minister  at  Masborough,  Yorkshire.  For 
several  years  he  was  the  pastor  of  Harecourt  Chapel,  Canoubniy, 
and  during  this  period  he  published  his  well-known  volume 
"  Quiet  Besting  Places."  He  subeequentiy  l)6oame  the  minidtei 
of  the  Congregational  Churoh  at  Kensington,  of  which  the  Ber. 
Dr.  Stoughton  had  been  the  minister  for  many  years.  Dr. 
Baldgh  combined  rare  gifts  as  a  preacher  with  Qualities  of  the 
highest  excellence  as  a  man  and  a  Christian.  The  i-impiicity 
of  his  character,  the  amiability  and  devoutness  of  his  dibposiiiun 
were  as  marked  as  his  power  of  setting  forth  Divine  troth  as 
revealed  in  Scripture,  with  much  finshness  of  thought  and 
felicity  of  diction.  By  his  own  wish,  his  remains  were  interred 
in  Abuey  Park  Cemetecy,  beside  those  of  the  late  Bev.  Thomas 
Binney.  The  Hon.  and  Bev.  Carr  Glyn,  Vicar  of  Kensington, 
and  the  Bev.  Dr.  AUon  jointly  o^ducted  the  service  at  the 
grra^e.  Digitized  by  V 


The  Sunday  at  Home 


O  DAT  MOST  CALM,  M<MT  BUGST !  .    •   • 
Tm  WBBX  WEBB  DABK  BUT  POK  THT  UGHT.— /T/rArrf. 


WOBDS  OF  BTMFATBT. 


ANNA  CAVAYE. 

W  8ABAH  DOTOHIT,  AUTBOB  OF  **  JAHBT  DABKIT,**  ITtt 
^^DAPTER  XVI, — "I  HAVE  A  FELLOWSHIP  WITH 


HEARTS. 


D 


H.  ASCOTT  entered  the  pleasant  sitting-room 
with  a  hrisk  step  and  a  cheery  voice. 
**Good  day,  Miss  Caroline/'  he  said.    "Glad  to 
and  that  you  are  not  my  patient ;  you  are  quite  out 
So-  1866.-JinT  3,  isso. 


of  my  hands  now.  So,  this  is  our  little  friend  who^ 
doesn't  feel  quite  weU." 

He  sat  down  on  the  couch  by  Anna's  side,  and 
took  her  small  hand  in  his. 

The  child  still  kept  the  curiously  gentle  mannc^r 
which  gave  nurse  a  bad  opinion  of  her  state  of 
health.  "  K I  could  only  see  her  in  one  of  her  old 
tantrums,"  nurse  had  said  with  perfect  gravity,  "  I 
should  be  quite  sure  that  she  was  not  ill  at  all." 
But  Anna  had  done  with  tantrums,  and  it  was  diffi- 
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cnlt  to  believe  that  she  was  the  same  little  girl  who 
had  arrived  at  Porchesterin  a  towering  passion  two 
TTijpntbH  ago.  f.-      ,  ^    .. 

Dr.  Ascott's  face  grew  a  shade  graver  as  he  asted 
his  questions^  and  studied  the  sha^  little  featnces 
of  his  patient.  He  wrote  a  prescription,  gave  a  few 
simple  injunctions  to  Eva  concerning  her  charge, 
and  then  went  his  way. 

*'  He  doesn't  seem  to  think  that  Anna  is  going  to 
be  seriously  ill,  does  he  ?  "  said  Eva,  when  she  found 
herself  alone  with  Miss  Caroline. 

"  I  scarcely  know  what  he  thinks  of  her,  my  dear," 
Miss  Caroline  answered.  "  He  did  not  speak  quite 
so  hopefully  as  I  could  have  wished." 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Carrie,  you  surely  don't  fancy  that  he 
supposes  she  is  in  a  critical  state  ?  I  never  dreamed 
of  such  a  thing!"  cried  Eva  in  sore  distress,  "I 
looked  upon  her  as  being  just  a  trifle  indisposed, 
that  was  alL" 

**  My  dear  Eva,  I  don't  want  to  be  an  alarmist," 
replied  Miss  Caroline,  very  gently,  "but  I  have 
certainly  thought  her  more  than  just  a  trifle  indis- 
posed. She  has  never  been  a  healthy  child,  like 
Lucy  or  Dora  Yallance,  and  I  have  sometimes 
questioned  whether  she  would  ever  live  to  woman- 
hood." 

"  You  astonish  me,  auntie.  Indian-bom  children 
are  often  a  little  delicate  and  languid ;  but  how 
active  and  high-spirited  Anna  has  always  been  !  '* 

"  Yes,  dear ;  but  there  was  a  feverishness  in  the 
activity  and  an  excitement  about  the  spirits." 

Eva  was  silent,  but  her  tears  began  to  flow  fast. 

"Eva,  my  darling,  I  am  sorry  to  have  put  sad 
thoughts  into  your  heart,"  said  Miss  Caroline,  ten- 
derly. **  But  they  have  been  in  Eachel's  mind  and 
mine  for  weeks.  It  seems  cruel  to  have  made  you 
cry  to-day  when  Douglas  Kerr  is  coming.  Try  to 
compose  yourself,  my  child,  and  remember  in  whose 
hands  are  the  issues  of  life  and  death." 

Hastily  drying  her  tears,  Eva  put  on  the  shady 
straw  hat  that  was  lying  on  a  chair,  and  went  out  of 
doors  without  saying  another  word. 

She  was  going  to  Clarice,  but  she  did  not  follow 
the  usual  road  through  the  village  street.  There 
was  another  way,  across  the  meadows  that  extended 
from  the  backs  of  the  houses  to  the  shore  of  the 
creek. 

The  fields  were  still  and  pleasant  in  the  sunshine 
of  early  September.  As  yet  there  were  but  few 
signs  of  the  year's  decay;  scarcely  a  yellow  leaf 
could  be  seen  upon  the  trees ;  the  cows  feeding 
peacefully  on  the  grass  were  swishing  their  tails  to 
keep  off  the  flies,  and  hardly  a  breath  of  wind  was 
stirring.  Eva  climbed  lightly  over  a  wooden  fence 
and  made  straight  towards  the  high  hedge  that 
divided  Mrs.  Vallance's  garden  from  the  meadows. 

There  were  voices  on  the  other  side  of  that  hedge. 
The  children  had  brought  their  books  to  the  bench 
at  the  end  of  the  garden,  and  were  busy  with  their 
lessons.  Clarice,  always  a  patient  teacher,  was 
explaining  and  c<")rrecting,  smoothing  difiiculties 
away,  and  making  the  studies  as  pleasant  as  possible. 
Eva  could  just  see  the  top  of  her  sunshade  above 
the  green  twies. 

"  Clarice,"  Me  called ;  "  can  you  come  out  here  for 
two  minutes  and  speak  to  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Clarice  rising,  and  looking  over  the 
hedge.  "  Lucy  and  Dora  can  spare  me  for  a  little 
while.    I  will  be  with  you  iu  an  instant." 


Leaving  the  bench  to  the  children  and  their  hooka, 
Clarice  passed  througlMt  little  winding  path  in  th« 
ahrubb^ryfan^uiiboSed  a  door  that  o^ned  upon  the 
field. 

** When. wo  came  here»*'  she  said  to  Eva,  "that 
door  was  furnished  with  an  immense  lock,  so  stiff 
that  the  united  efforts  of  the  children  and  myself 
could  never  turn  the  key.  It  looked  as  if  it  belonged 
to  the  dungeon  of  Giant  Despair.  We  sent  for  a 
man  who  had  the  lock  off  in  a  trioe,  and  provided 
us  with  this  nice  easy-going  bolt  So  now,  yoa  see, 
we  csaxi  run  in  and  out  of  the  door  as  often  as  we  Uke 
without  trouble." 

Clarice  had  chatted  on  that  Eva  might  have  time 
to  recover  heraelf.  She  had  seen  that  her  friend 
had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  back  her  tears. 

'*  I  am  troubled  about  Anna,"  began  Eva  at  ksi 
*<  Doctor  Ascott  was  rather  reserved  when  he  came 
this  morning,  and  Aunt  Came  thinks  seriously  of 
her  case." 

Clarice's  face  looked  grave. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  her  ? "  Eva  went  on- 
•*Tell  me,  Clarioe,  does  it  really  seem  to  you  that 
she  is  passing  away  ?  ** 

"My  opinion  is  hardly  worth  anything,  dear 
Eva,"  replied  Clarice  with  reluctance.  "  We  think 
her  a  fragile  child ;  Dorothy  has  often  said  so,  and 
her  judgment  is  better  than  mine." 

Again  Eva  began  to  weep  silently  and  bitterly. 

"  My  dear  Eva,"  Clarice  said  affectionately,  "  let 
us  look  at  the  matlter  as  calmly  and  prayerfully  as 
we  can.  It  may  be  God's  will  that  Anna  should 
live  and  grow  well  and  strong.  But  if  He  sees  fit 
to  call  her  away,  depend  upon  it  that  He  is  doing 
the  very  best  thing  for  her  that  can  be  done.  You 
are  an  exceptionally  happy  woman,  Eva;  but  if  poor 
little  Anna  lives,  1  don't  think  her  lot  will  he  so 
bright  as  yours.  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  that 
truth  which  Elsie  tells  us  in  the  *  Golden  Legend,' 
although  it  sounds  morbid,  I  am  afraid  : 

*•  •  The  life  of  woman  is  foil  of  woe, 
Toiliog  on,  and  on,  and  on, 
With  bronking  heait  and  tearful  eyes, 
And  silent  lips,  and  in  the  sool 
The  secret  longings  that  arise, 
Which  this  world  neyer  satisfies.*" 

''  Oh,  Clarice,  that  is  morbid  indeed !  and  one  most 
recollect  that  Elsie  was  a  German  peasant  whose 
soul  was  above  her  station.  Seen  from  her  point  of 
view,  I  daresay  a  woman's  life  seemed  sadly  weari- 
some and  unsatisfying." 

**  I  grant  all  that,  Eva.  But  it  is  a  sad  fact  that 
even  our  English  women,  with  all  their  cultivation 
and  advantages,  are  not  so  happy  as  they  ought  to 
be.  Our  journalists  are  saying  bitter  things  of 
womankind,  and  I  fear  they  are  not  wholly  wiSiout 
foundation.     I  have  seen  more  of  what  is  termeil 

*  society '  than  you  have,  dear  Eva ;  and  I  know 
something  of  that  craving  for  excitement  and 
sensationalism  that  is  spoiling  the  girls  of  to-daj. 
I  don't  like  joining  in  the  common  wail,  and  crying, 

*  Where  are  our  maidens  of  long  ago  ?  *  But  I  can  t 
help  wondering  sometimes  what  has  become  of  our 
happy,  satisfied  women?" 

''  And  you  don't  think  Anna  has  the  making  of  a 
happy  woman  in  her  ?  " 

"1  own  I  do  not.  She  is  terribly  sensiiive* 
painfully  anxious  to  be  loved,  and  not  gifted  with 
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tmcli  power  of  winning  affection.  If  God  takes  her, 
Eva,  it  will  be  his  meroiful  will  to  spare  her  the 
MttemesB  of  a  disappoiBted  woman's  life.  Perhaps  I 
have  carried  my  forecasting  too  far ;  but  it  may  help 
you  to  be  resigned  to  his  deoree,  whatever  it  is." 

"My  poor  little  Anna,"  Eva  said  thoughtfully. 
"  I  shall  think  over  your  words,  Clarioe.  Sbe  is  a 
motherless  child,  too;  there  has  been  nobody  to  love 
her  very  much." 

"And  does  not  that  reconcile  one  to  the  thought 
of  her  being  taken  straight  to  ^le  Eternal  Father  ? 
There  is  no  lack  of  love  in  His  'many  mansions,' 
Eva." 

Era's  face  had  already  begun  to  wear  a  brighter 
look. 

"Just  another  word  before  yon  run  home,"  said 
Gariee,  with  a  smile.  **  Don't  let  Mr.  Kerr  find  you 
under  a  cloud  when  he  arrives  to-night.  Bemem  ber 
be  will  be  quite  unable  to  enter  into  your  feelings 
about  Anna ;  men  very  seldom  understand  a  woman's 
affection  for  a  child  that  does  not  belong  to  her. 
He  will  expect  you  to  be  absorbed  in  him  and  his 
plans,  and  he  will  be  disappointed  if  you  don't 
leceive  him  joyfuUy.  And  now  go  away,  and  store 
np  all  my  sage  advice ! " 

"You  are  a  wise  woman,  Clarioe,"*  rejoined  Eva, 
gratefully.  "  I  wonder  when  I  listen  to  you  that 
yonr  own  affsdr  did  not  end  more  prosp^ously." 

"My  dear,  there  is  no  adviser  so  safe  as  one  who 
has  £Bkiled  in  managing  her  own  concerns.  She 
knows  just  how  and  why  she  did  fail!  and  she  can 
warn  you  off  the  dangerous  spots  in  the  ground 
^vh]ch  she  has  crossed  before  you.  Take  advantage 
of  her  experience." 

And  Eva  tripped  homeward  across  the  quiet  fields, 
feehng  herself  all  the  stronger  for  that  womanly 
counsd  and  sympathy. 

In  spite  of  all  the  sneers  and  sooffs  about  woman's 
friendship  it  has  often  been  proved  1o  be  a  very  real 
and  enduring  thing.  And  a  few  of  us  can  remem- 
ber that  the  most  helpful  words  ever  spoken  to  us 
were  uttered  by  a  woman's  lips,  or  written  by  a 
woman's  pen.  It  is  in  the  power  of  women  to 
hearten  and  soothe  each  other,  like  Bosalind  and 
Oelia,  making  the  best  of  their  fortunes  in  the  forest 
of  Aiden ;  and  Bosalind,  brave  and  true  as  she  was, 
cuuldbe  neither  braver  nor  truer  than  Clarice  Bume. 

Clarice  went  back  to  her  bench  and  her  pupils,  and 
the  studies  proceeded  without  farther  interruption. 
From  her  seat  she  could  see  the  low  green  hills 
on  the  other  side  of  the  creek,  and  the  shadows  of 
the  clouds  npon  their  slopes.  Those  clouds,  light 
and  fieecy  as  they  were,  hung  lower  than  they  had 
done  earlier  in  the  year.  The  autumn  days  were 
coming  on,  days  when  the  earth  and  sky  would  seem 
nearer  together,  and  the  mists  would  be  creeping  up 
from  the  low-lying  fields. 

The  scene  was  bright  and  fair  enough  to-day,  but 
Clarice  remembered  Low  it  had  looked  under  De- 
cember skies.  She  had  seen  this  landscape  in  its 
mourning  dress,  when  the  ground  was  covered  with 
8now,  and  every  bare  stem  and  woodeu  fence  showed 
black  against  the  spotless  white.  She  recalled  the 
solemn  winter  stillness,  unbroken  by  sigh  of  wind 
or  song  of  bird ;  the  leaden  skies  above  the  hills ;  the 
cold  neutiul  tints  of  the  creek. 

Clarice  was  no  lover  of  winter.  She  would  have 
liked  to  take  her  fiiglit  with  the  swallows  at 
the  ead  of  eveiy  summer.  No  one  kuew  how  acutely 


she  suffered  in  the  long  chill  days,  and  pined  for 
sunshine.  When  the  last  roses  were  dead,  and  a 
few  stunted  chrysanthemums  only  made  the  poverty 
of  the  gai'den  more  conspicuous,  Clarice  longed  to 
fiee  away  to  lands  where  flowers  were  blooming  and 
heavens  were  blue. 

And  those  dark  days  were  coming  again,  and  she 
would  have  to  live  through  them,  and  keep  up  that 
patient  continuance  in  well-doing  which  is  the  only 
sure  proof  of  a  true  Christian  life.  There  are  few 
who  are  not  capable  of  spasmodic  goodness;  but 
it  is  the  '^  staying  power  "  that  is  the  sign  of  reality. 

**  I  am  prepared  to  go  on,  right  on  to  the  end," 
thought  Clarice,  as  she  looked  across  the  level  field 
to  the  sunlit  hill.  "  God  will  lead  me  step  by  step 
and  guide  me  with  his  counsel.  I  do  not  say  I  shall 
not  be  ^lad  when  the  end  comes ;  the  celestial  city 
looks  fairest  to  those  who  have  but  few  possessions 
on  this  side  of  the  river.  But  I  csai  wait  and  work 
as  long  as  He  wills  me  to  be  h^e." 

"  Have  we  been  good  this  morning.  Aunt  Clarice?'* 
asked  little  Dora,  pressing  close  to  her  side. 

**  Yes,  darling,  very  good.  There  is  time  for  you 
both  to  have  a  itin  in  the  field  before  you  go  indoors 
to  luncheon." 


CHAPTER  XVII. — ^DOUGLAS  KBRR's  OOMINO. 

Eva  was  mindfal  of  Clarice's  counsel ;  and  when 
Douglas  KeiT  stepped  out  upon  the  railway  platform, 
it  was  a  smiling  face  that  greeted  him. 

"  A  long  journey,  Eva,"  he  said,  •*  and  a  pleasant 
welcome  at  the  end  of  it.  We  are  to  walk  to  our 
destination  ?  That's  right ;  I'm  glad  to  stretch  my 
limbs  after  being  cramped  up  so  long." 

It  was  between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  and  the  first 
shades  of  gloaming  wei'e  creeping  over  the  village. 
To  Douglas,  who  had  seen  nothing  countrified  for  a 
lon^  time,  there  was  a  charm  about  the  little  houses 
with  their  straggling  gardens,  and  the  glimpses  of 
green  fields  beyond  them.  As  they  passed  Elm 
Cottage  they  caught  si^ht  of  Clarice,  standing  at 
the  open  window  to  set  we  last  stiches  in  a  piece  of 
needlework. 

"That  is  Clarice  Bume — my  greatest  friend," 
said  Eva,  as  she  smiled  and  nodded ;  and  Douglas 
Kerr's  eyes  followed  her  glance. 

"  You  have  often  mentioned  her  in  your  lettei-s," 
he  remarked,  a  little  indifferently,  perhaps.  His 
head  was  full  of  future  arrangements  that  concerned 
Eva  and  himself,  and  he  may  be  forgiven  if  he  had 
few  thoughts  to  spare,  even  for  her  "greatest 
friend."  If  Alan  Bertie  had  but  chanced  to  mention 
the  name  of  that  lost  friend  of  his,  Douglas  would 
have  been  roused  to  the  liveliest  interest  in  Clarice. 
But  Alan  had  not  spoken  her  name,  and  thci*e  was 
no  link  in  Kerr's  mind  by  which  Claiice  Bume 
ooiild  be  connected  with  Alan  Bertie. 

Clarice  stood  watching  the  pair  until  Ihey  wore 
out  of  her  sight.  And  then  she  laid  down  her 
needlework,  and  went  quietly  upstairs  to  her 
room. 

It  was  still  and  shadowy  in  the  little  chamber. 
The  foliage  of  the  old  elm  was  rustling  in  the 
evening  wind,  but  it  was  so  soft  a  sound  that  it  did 
not  break  the  silence.  The  sunsot  lightB  had  all 
departed;  the  room  was  left  entirely  to  dusk  and 
quietness,  and  it  suited  Clarice's  mood  very  well, 
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She  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  the  swaying 
leives  and  grey  sky.  It  would  not  have  heen  easy 
for  her  to  have  told  why  her  life  seemed  at  that 
moment  to  be  veiled  in  twilight.  But  oertain  it  is 
that  there  arose  within  her  a  passionate  longing  for 
that  full  sunshine  which  was  poured  freely  on  other 
paths ;  a  yearning  to  feel  onoe  more  the  warmth 
and  gladness  of  long  ago.  Would  it  never  return  ? 
She  was  still  a  young  woman,  and  it  was  probable 
that  many  a  mile  must  be  trodden  ere  she  reached 
the  eternal  rest.  Would  her  path  be  always  grey 
with  a  perpetual  dusk,  and  must  there  be  for  her 
only  peaceful  quietude,  and  no  great  joy  ? 

She  turned  from  the  window  suddenly,  and  fell  on 
her  knees.  Her  eyes  were  lifted  to  the  familiar  text 
upon  the  wall ;  "  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  Christ?"  Here  indeed  was  a  ray  of  light 
strong  enough  to  pierce  through  the  thickest  gloom 
of  this  world !  And  as  she  knelt,  her  heart  answered 
that  sweet  question  with  all  the  fervour  of  reviving 
faith : 

*' '  For  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor 
life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor 
things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height, 
nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord.' " 

Her  prayer  was  not  quite  what  it  would  have  been 
before  that  rav  of  light  had  found  an  entrance  into 
her  heart.  She  had  been  about  to  ask  earnestly  for 
earthly  happiness,  to  plead  for  a  renewal  of  old 
hopes  and  old  joys.  And  now  she  simply  prayed 
for  that  **  blessedness  "  which  is  often  given  instead 
of  bliss.  She  asked  for  a  submissive  spirit  that 
should  be  content  with  any  lot,  knowing  that  there 
was  one  joy  from  which  it  never  could  be  parted. 

Ah,  Clarice,  it  is  often  6od*sway  to  grant  a  desire 
when  He  has  given  us  the  grace  to  resign  it !  He 
will  sometimes  fulfil  our  hope  just  when  we  feel 
that  we  are  ready  to  let  it  go  tor  ever. 

Like  all  young  people,  and  especially  young 
women,  Clarice  had  shed  many  bitter  tears  over  her 
unanswered  prayers.  There  had  been  times  in  her 
past  life  when  she  had  grown  sick  of  asking  what 
God  seemed  so  little  disposed  to  grant.  She  had 
wanted  the  thing,  the  very  thing  she  prayed  for, 
and  nothing  else.  And  then  the  desired  object  had 
lost  its  sweetness,  and  a  new  want  had  taken  its 
place ;  such  waJb,  and  ever  will  be,  the  common  ex- 
perience of  the  inner  life.  There  are  few  who  can 
reach  middle  age  without  looking  back  with  earnest 
gratitude  on  the  unfulfilled  wishes  of  their  lives; 
and  many  of  us  have  learnt  to  loathe  that  we  once 
longed  for.  But  there  are  other  desires  that  come 
to  us,  perhaps,  when  the  flush  of  youth  is  over,  and 
its  roving  fancies  past ;  desires  that  commend  them- 
selves to  a  matured  judgment  and  a  disciplined 
heart. 

It  seems  hard  when  these  prayers  of  our  riper 
years  are  left  unanswered.  And  Clarice,  chastened 
and  subdued  by  sorrow,  was  sometimes  disposed  to 
wonder  why  God  seemed  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  her 
request. 

But  as  she  knelt  alone  in  the  twilight,  all  the  dull 
pain  had  passed  away  from  her  heart.  There  had 
been  granted  her  a  dear  insight  into  the  love  of 
Christ,  and  she  felt  that  neither  ''things  present, 
nor  things  to  come"  could  separate  her  from  that 
Infinite  tenderness.      From  this  feeling  proceeded 


that  perfect  submission  which  was  calming  anQ 
sweetening  her  whole  life. 

It  was  the  best  prepaxation  for  a  coming  ble8Biii<; 
that  any  heart  could  have.  Most  of  U9  know  that 
we  need  greater  strength  to  sustain  a  joj,  than  to 
endure  a  sorrow.  It  is  in  the  **  time  of  onr  wealth** 
that  the  spirit  loses  its  might  and  vigour ;  and  be 
who  has  walked  erect  under  the  burden  of  a  cross,  is 
too  often  beaten  down  to  the  dust  beneath  a  lotd  of 
flowers. 

Meanwhile  Douglas  Kerr  had  been  condncted  to 
his  lodgings  in  a  quaint  old  cottage  near  the  castle, 
and  was  very  well  satisfied  with  his  quarters. 

Although  the  ceilings  were  low  and  the  windows 
small,  the  rooms  had  none  of  the  stuffiness  that  per- 
vaded Mrs.  Tims*  apartments.  And  Douglas,  albeit 
he  had  become  pretty  well  used  to  stuffiness,  was 
delighted  to  feel  the  fresh  air  coming  freely  in 
through  the  open  door,  and  to  hear  the  breeze  rustr 
ling  the  sycamores  in  the  strip  of  garden.  That  old 
cottage  had  its  history,  and  those  who  had  onoe 
dwelt  within  its  walls  were  scattered  far  and  wide. 
But  their  story  has  been  told  elsewhere,  and  has  no 
place  in  this  little  chronicle  of  common  life. 

The  aunts  had  been  busy  in  preparing  a  substantial 
traveller's  tea  for  the  new-comer,  and  were  awaiting 
him  with  a  little  fluttering  of  hearts.  He  had  come 
to  lay  claim  to  their  child ;  the  little  Eva  who  had 
been  trusted  to  their  care  before  she  could  walk  or 
talk,  and  had  belonged  more  entirely  to  them  than 
she  had  ever  done  to  her  father  or  mother.  His 
coming  was  the  shadow  of  a  parting;  and  while 
they  were  ready  to  love  him  for  Eva's  sake,  they  had 
almost  dreaded  his  arrival. 

Little  Anna  Cavaye,  lyin^  on  Aunt  Carrie's  scfa, 
did  not  dread  him  at  all.  She  could  not  divest  her- 
self of  the  notion  that  he  was  in  some  way  the  hero 
of  her  favourite  song ;  although  she  knew  that  thu 
real  hero  of  that  ballad  had  perished  long  aga 
Anyhow,  Douglas  Kerr  was  a  real  Douglas,  whose 
ancestors  had  borne  arms  under  Scottish  kings,  and 
figured  in  many  a  border  foray.  So  she  lay  watch- 
ing the  door  with  eager  eyes,  and  privately  making 
up  her  mind  that  nurse  should  not  take  her  to  bed 
too  early,  let  the  doctor  say  what  he  would. 

When  at  last  he  entered,  Anna  was  not  disap- 
pointed in  his  appearance.  She  decided  at  once 
that  he  ought  to  have  been  a  knight,  and  have  worn 
armour,  and  a  good  sword  by  his  side.  But  althoogh 
he  bore  no  "bright  brown  brand"  the  child  was 
conscious  of  an  air  of  martial  dignity  about  him. 
She  was  well  pleased  when  he  came  over  to  her 
couch ;  and  said  as  he  took  her  hand  in  his, 

"  Well,  Anna,  do  you  think  I  look  as  if  I  oonld 
be  *  tender  and  true '  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  frankly.  "  But  I  do  wish 
you  had  got  a  sword." 

"  I  parted  with  my  sword  long  ago,"  he  said, 
laughing.  "  And  I  don't  think  you  would  ha^e 
been  quite  satisfied  even  if  you  had  seen  me  in  mj 
soldier's  uniform.  Tou  want  something  more 
picturesque  than  our  modem  military  dress,  little 
woman.  To  please  you  I  should  have  to  go  to  the 
Tower,  and  rig  myself  out  in  *  shining  mail'  froa 
top  to  toe." 

"  And  you  ought  to  have  come  on  a  *  milk-white 
steed '  instead  of  in  the  train,"  Anna  r^narked. 

"  Yes,  these  are  sadly  unromantic  days.  And  if 
I  could  have  had  my  will  I  should  have  prefened 
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(lie  steed  to  the  train.  Fd  rather  have  been  on  the 
back  of  a  good  horse  than  in  a  stifling^  cramping 
railway  carriage." 

'*  I  am  always  naughty  in  the  train,"  said  Anna, 
in  a  confidential  tone.  ''Miss  Qower  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  with  me  when  we  were  ooming  here. 
I  kicked  an  old  gentleman  dreadfully." 

Often  in  after  days  did  Donglas  Kerr  look  back 
upon  his  first  eyening  in  Lake  Lodge.  The  door 
was  set  wide  open,  and  the  light  wind  strayed  into 
the  room  where  they  all  sat.  Sometimes  a  few 
rose-petals  drifted  in  and  fluttered  over  the  white 
table-cloth ;  the  lamp  was  lighted  and  shed  its  soft 
glow  over  a  bunoh  of  scarlet  geraniums  and  jessamine 
that  stood  in  a  glass  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  a 
bouquet  which  Douglas  knew  that  Eva's  hands  had 
arranged.  Aunt  Biu^hel,  in  a  new  cap,  presided  over 
the  tea  and  coffee,  looking  a  good  deal  primmer 
than  usual ;  and  Aunt  Game,  who  never  wore  any-* 
thiog  on  her  soft  grey  hair,  talked  in  her  gentle 
way,  and  set  everybody  at  ease.  Anna's  dark  eyes, 
preteroaturally  bright,  scarcely  wandered  from  the 
descendant  of  the  house  of  Donglas,  and  her  bread- 
and-milk  was  hardly  tasted.  Eva  ate  and  spoke 
but  little;    her    cheeks  were   tinged   with    rich 


carmine,  and  she  seldom  glanced  at  any  one.  She 
looked  very  fresh  and  girlish  with  her  bonnie  brown 
hair  braided  closely  round  her  head,  and  a  tea-rose 
in  the  bosom  of  her  black  dress.  There  would 
always  be  something  of  the  simple  Tillage  maiden 
about  her,  and  Douglas  loved  her  for  that  very 
simplicity.  He  had  been  sickened  long  ago  of  high- 
bom  beauties,  and  had  proved  the  truth  of  the  poet's 
words — 

^  Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 
And  simple  faith  than  Korman  blood.** 

So  occupied  was  Douglas  Kerr  with  his  new 
surroundings  that  he  quite  foi^ot  to  say  a  word 
about  Alan  Bertie.  He  had  meant  to  tell  Eva,  that 
very  evening,  that  his  friend  would  follow  him  to 
Poichester ;  but  all  recollection  of  Alan  seemed  to 
have  deserted  him. 

After  tea,  when  Anna  had  reluctantly  gone  to  bed, 
and  he  was  alone  with  Eva  in  the  pretty  sitting- 
room,  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 
Douglas  was  full  of  his  plans,  and  there  were  a 
hundred  questions  to  be  asked  and  answered.  On 
the  whole  it  was  not  wonderful,  perhaps,  that  Alan 
Bertie  was  temporarily  forgotten. 


THE  WELLS  OP  SALVATION. 
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^  TVith  joy  shall  je  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation.** — Itct,  xiu  3. 


TWO  events,  separated  from  each  other  by  fifteen 
hundred  years,  bear  upon  these  words.  One 
was  the  origin  of  the  peculiar  form  of  this  prophecy, 
the  other  contains  its  interpretation  and  claims  to 
le  its  fulfilment. 

The  wandering  march  of  the  children  of  Israel 
had  brought  them  to  Bephidim,  where  there  was  no 
vater.  Their  parched  lips  opened  to  murmur  and 
rebel  against  their  unseen  Leader  and  his  visible 
lieutenant.  At  his  wit's  end,  Moses  cries  to  God, 
and  the  answer  is  the  command  to  take  with  him  the 
elders  of  Israel,  and  with  his  rod  in  his  hand  to  go 
np  to  Horeb ;  and  then  come  grand  words,  "  Behold, 
I  will  stand  before  thee  there  upon  the  rock,  and 
thou  shalt  smite  the  rock,  and  there  shall  come  water 
OQt  of  it."  It  is  not  the  rock,  nor  the  rod,  nor  the 
uplifted  hand,  but  it  is  the  presence  of  God  which 
makes  the  sparkling  streams  pour  out.  How  the 
thirfity  men  would  drink,  how  gladly  they  would 
fling  themselves  on  the  ground  and  glue  their  lips 
to  &e  glancing  blessing,  or  dip  their  cups  and  skins 
into  it,  as  it  flashed  along  1 

Many  a  psalm  and  prophecy  refer  to  this  old 
«tory,  and  (uearly  Isaiah  has  it  in  his  mind  here,  for 
the  whole  context  is  fuU  of  allusions  to  the  histoiy 
of  the  Exodus,  as  a  symbol  of  the  better  deliverance 
from  a  worse  bondage,  which  the  **  Boot  of  Jesse  " 
was  to  effect  The  lyric  burst  of  praise,  of  which 
the  text  is  part,  carries  on  the  same  allusion.  The 
joyful  band  of  pilgrims  returning  from  this  captivity 
ding  the  **  Song  of  Moses,"  chanted  first  by  the  banks 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  <*  The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  song, 
^nd  He  is  become  my  salvation."     This  distinct 


quotation,  which  immediately  precedes  our  text, 
makes  the  reference  in  it  which  we  have  pointed 
out,  most  probable  and  natural. 

The  connection  of  these  words  with  the  story  in 
the  Exodus  was  recognised  by  the  Jews  at  a  very 
early  period,  as  is  pl^n  from  their  use  in  ike  re- 
markable ritual  of  l^e  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  That 
festival  was  originally  appointed  to  preserve  the 
remembrance  of  Israel's  nomad  life  in  the  wilder- 
ness. In  the  later  days  of  the  nation,  a  number  of 
symbolical  observances  were  added  to  those  of  the 
original  institution.  Daily,  amidst  loud  jubilations, 
the  priests  wound  in  long  procession  down  the  slope 
from  the  Temple  to  the  fountain  of  Siloam  in  the 
valley  beneath,  and  there  drew  water  in  golden  urns. 
They  bore  it  back,  the  crowd  surging  around  them, 
and  then  amidst  the  blast  of  trumpets  and  a  tumult 
of  rejoicing,  they  poured  it  on  the  altar,  while 
thousands  of  voices  chanted  Isaiah's  words,  '*  With 
joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation.'* 

So  much  for  the  occasion  of  the  prophecy,  now 
for  its  meaning  and  fulfilment.  Nearly  eight 
hundred  years  have  passed.  Again  the  festival  has 
come  round.  For  seven  days  the  ^lad  ceremonial 
had  been  pei*formed.  For  the  last  time  the  priestly 
procession  has  gone  down  the  rocky  road ;  for  the 
last  time  the  vases  have  been  filled  at  the  cool 
fountain  below ;  for  the  last  time  the  bright  water 
has  been  poured  out  sparkling  in  the  sunlight ;  for 
the  last  time  the  shout  of  joy  has  risen  and  fallen, 
and  as  the  words  of  the  ancient  chant  were  dying 
on  the  ear,  a  sudden  stir  began  among  the  crowd, 
and  from  the  midst  of  them,  as  they  parted  for  his 
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passage,  oame  a  jotixig  man,  rnstio  in  appearance, 
and  there  before  all  the  silence-stricken  mnltitnde, 
and  priests  with  their  empty  nma,  "  In  the  last  day, 
that  great  day  of  the  feast,  Jesus  stood  and  cried.  If 
any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  Me,  and  drink." 
Surely  snch  words,  in  snoh  a  connection,  at  sudbi  a 
time,  from  such  lips,  are  meant  to  point  the  path  to 
the  true  understanding  of  the  text. 

So  then,  consider  what  we  have  to  understand  by 
the  wells  of  salvation. 

We  are  not  to  be  content  with  any  shallow  and 
narrow  interpretation  of  either  idea  in  that  phrase. 
No  doubt  "  salvation "  in  the  Old  Testament  often 
means  merely  outward  deliverance  from  material 
peril.  But  there  is  surely  a  perceptible  deepening 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  mouth  of  this 
prophet,  to  whom  was  granted  a  nearer  approxima- 
tion to  the  light  of  the  gospel  both  in  respect  of  the 
Saviour  and  of  ihis  salvation,  than  had  previously 
been  given.  We  shall  not  strain  his  meaning  here, 
if  we  take  salvation,  almost  in  the  fully  developed 
New  Testament  sense,  as  including  negatively  the 
deliverance  from  all  evil,  both  evil  of  sin  and 
evil  of  sorrow,  and  positively  the  endowment  with 
all  good,  good  both  of  holiness  and  happiness,  which 
God  can  bestow  or  man  receive. 

Then  if  so,  God  himself  is,  in  the  deepest  truth, 
the  Well  of  Salvation.  We  need  only  remind  you 
that  the  figure  of  our  text  does  not  point  to  a  well 
80  much  as  to  a  spring.  It  is  a  source,  not  a  reservoir. 
So  we  have  but  to  recall  the  deep  and  wonderful 
words  of  the  psalmist :  "  With  thee  is  the  fountain  of 
life,"  and  others  not  less  profound,  of  the  prophet, 
"They  have  forsaken  Me,  the  fountain  of  living 
waters,"  in  order  to  be  led  up  to  the  essential  mean- 
ing of  this  text.  All  the  springs  from  which  salva- 
tion, in  any  measure  and  in  any  form,  flows  to  the 
thirsty  lips  of  men  are  in  God  himself.  What  grand 
truths  that  thought  involves!  It  declares  that 
salvation  has  its  origin  in  the  depths  of  God's  own 
nature.  It  wells  up  as  of  itself,  not  drawn  forth  by 
Anything  in  us,  but  pouring  out  as  from  an  inner 
impulse  in  his  own  deep  heart.  God  is  his  own 
motive,  as  his  own  end.  As  his  Being,  so  his 
Love  (which  is  his  Being)  is  determined  by  nothing 
bej'ond  Himself,  but  ever  streams  out  by  an  energy 
from  within,  like  the  sunlight  whose  beams  reach 
the  limits  of  the  system  and  travel  on  through  dim 
dark  distances,  not  because  they  are  drawn  by  the 
planet,  but  because  they  are  urged  from  the  central 
light.  Surely,  too,  if  God  be  the  fountain  of  salva- 
tion, the  essence  of  salvation  must  be  his  communi- 
cation of  Himself.  The  water  is  the  same  in  the 
fountain  as  in  the  pitcher.  So,  while  salvation 
includes  and  gives  rise  to  many  another  blessing 
both  in  this  life  and  in  the  next,  the  very  core  and 
heart  of  it  is,  the  possession  of  God  himself,  filling 
our  spirits  and  changing  our  whole  nature  into  his 
own  image. 

But,  (^  being  the  true  fountain  of  salvation, 
notice  that  Jesus  Christ  plainly  and  decisively  puts 
himself  in  the  place  that  belongs  to  God :  "  If  any 
man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  Me,  and  drink." 
Think  of  the  extraordinary  claims  involved  in  that 
invitation.  Here  is  a  man  who  plants  himself  over 
against  the  whole  of  the  human  race,  and  professes 
that  He  can  satisfy  every  thirst  of  every  soul 
through  all  the  ages.  Every  craving  of  heart  and 
mind,  all  longings  for  love  and  wisdom,  for  purity 


and  joy,  for  strength  and  guidance  He  assames  io 
be  able  to  slake  by  the  gift  of  Himself. 

Moses  sinned  when  he  said,  "  Must  100  fetch  water 
out  of  this  rook  ?  "  and  expiated  that  sin  by  death. 
But  his  presumption  was  modesty  compared  with 
the  unheard-of  assumptions  of  the  '*  meek  and  lowly  '* 
Christ  There  is  but  one  hypothesis  by  which  tho 
character  of  Jesus  can  be  saved,  if  He  ever  said 
anything  like  these  words -^-and  that  is  that  He  who 
speaks  them  is  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  the  ever- 
lasting Son  of  the  Father. 

One  other  remark  may  be  made  on  this  part  of 
our  subject.     The  first  word  of  our  text  carries  us 
back  to  something  preceding,  on  which  the  drawin;; 
water  with  joy  is  founded.      That  somethiDg  is 
expressed  immediately  before :  **  The  Lord  Jehovah 
is  my  strength  and  song:  He  also  is  become  my 
salvation."      I'hese  words  are  quoted  from  Moses' 
song  at  the  Bed  Sea,  and  there  distinctly  point  to 
the  one  definite  act  by  which  God  had  saved  the 
people  from  their  pursuers.     In  like  manner,  we 
have  to  look  to  a  definite  historical  act  by  which  the 
fountain  of  salvation  has  been  opened  for  us,  and 
our  gkd  drawing  therefrom  has  been  made  possible. 
The  mission  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  his*  incarna- 
tion, passion  and  death,  are  the  means  by  which 
the  sealed  fountain  has  been  opened.     In  these,  or 
more  truly  in  this,  as  one  great  whole,  God  becomes 
to  us  what  in  the  depths  of  his  Being  He  always 
was.    The  living  stream  is  brought  near.    For  men, 
Jesus  Christ  is  as  the  river  which  flows  from  the 
closed  and  land-locked  sea  of  the  infinite  Divine 
nature.     He  is  for  us  the  only  source,  the  inexhans- 
tible  source,  the  perennial  source — ^like  some  spring 
never  hot  or  muddy,  never  frozen,  never  walled  in, 
never  sinking  one  hair'sbreadth  in  its  basin,  though 
armies  drink,  and  ages  pass.     "  They  drank  of  that 
Bock  which    followed  them,  and   that  Bock  ms 
Christ."     So  all  the  files  of  this  moving  host  of  men 
find  the  same  spring  beside  them,  wheresoever  they 
pitch,  and  the  last  of  all  the  generations  shall  draw 
joy  from  the  eternal  fountain,  Jesus  Christ ! 

Consider,  again,  what  is  the  way  of  drawing  from 
the  well  of  salvation. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  come  to  a  right  understanding 
of  the  act  which  answers  to  this  part  of  the  meta- 
phor. People  have  given  many  answers  to  the 
question.  If  God  be  the  fountain  of  salvation,  bow' 
are  we  to  get  the  water  ?  If  I  may  say  so,  pumps 
of  all  sorts  have  been  tried,  and  there  has  been 
much  weary  working  of  arms  at  the  handles,  and 
much  jangling  of  buckets  and  nothing  brought  n]*. 
The  old  word  is  true,  with  a  new  application,  to  ail 
who  try  in  any  shape  to  procure  salvation  by  any 
work  of  their  own :  "  Thou  hast  nothing  to  drav 
with,  and  the  well  is  deep."  But  there  is  no  nce<l 
for  all  this  profitless  work.  It  is  as  foolu*h  as  it 
would  be  to  spend  money  and  pains  in  sinking  & 
well  in  some  mountainous  country,  where  even' 
hill-side  is  seamed  with  watercouraes,  and  all  that 
is  needed  is  to  put  one  end  of  any  kind  of  wooden 
spout  into  the  "  bum  "  and  your  vessels  under  tlie 
other.  The  well  of  salvation  is  an  artesian  well 
that  needs  no  machinery  to  raise  the  water,  bat 
only  pitchers  to  receive  it  as  it  rises. 

Christ  has  taught  us  what  "drawing**  is.  To 
the  Samaritan  woman  He  said,  "  Thou  wouldst  hare 
asked  of  Him,  and  He  would    have  given  the** 
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liyiDg  water.**  So,theii»  Drawing  is  Asking.  To  the 
crowds  in  the  Temple  conrts  He  said,  "Let  him 
oome  unto  Me  and  drink."  So,  then,  Drawing  is 
Coming.  To  the  listeners  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee  He 
said,  "  He  that  cometh  to  Me  shall  never  hunger ; 
and  He  that  belieyeth  on  Me  sh^U  never  thint." 
So  Coming,  Asking,  Drawing,  are  all  explained  by 
Belieying.  To  trust  Christ  is  to  oome  to  Him.  To 
trust  Christ  is  to  draw,  and  to  trust  Christ  is  to 
drink.  Simple  faith  draws  all  6od*s  goodness  into 
tbeBOol. 

Now  that  faith  which  is  thns  powerful,  must  fix 
and  fasten  on  a  definite  historical  act.  The  faith 
which  draws  from  the  fountain  of  salvation  is  not 
a  vague  faith  in  generalities  about  God's  goodness 
and  the  like,  but  it  grasps  God  as  revesJed  and 
becoming  our  salvation  in  the  person  and  work  of 
Jeens  Christ.  Nor  is  it  a  vague  faith  whioh  has 
regard  to  Christ  in  his  lovely  character  and  perfect 
purity  onlv,  but  one  which  lays  hold  on  that  great 
miracle  of  love  perfected  on  the  cross  where  He 
bore  our  sins.  In  that  wonderful  discourse  in  which 
Cbrist  proclaims  Himself  the  Bread  of  Life,  it  is 
very  instructive  to  note  that  He  advances  from  the 
more  general  statement  that  life  oomes  from  eating 
of  that  bread  whioh  is  Himself,  to  tho  more  special 
and  defined  one,*' Whoso  eateth  My  flesh  and  drinketh 
My  blood  hath  eternal  life."  Not  merely  Christ,  but 
Cbrist  crucified,  is  the  food  of  our  souls,  the  water 
of  life.  So  then  the  drawing  is  faith,  and  that  a 
faith  which  grasps  the  great  sacrifice  which  Christ 
bas  made,  as  the  channel  whereby  God's  salvation 
oc^mes  near  to  each  thirsty  lip  and  drooping  soul. 

The  words  preceding  our  text  suggest  another 
characteristic  of  the  faith  which  really  draws  water 
from  the  fountain :  "  He  is  become  my  salvation." 
That  is  to  say,  this  believing  giasp  of  Christ  mani- 
fested in  a  definite  historical  act  is  an  intensely 
personal  thing.  We  are  not  merely  to  say  "  Ho  is 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,"  but "  He  is  my  Saviour,  He 
loved  flie,  and  gave  Himself  fur  inc."  We  must  lay 
bold  of  that  love  as  embracing  ourselves,  and  make 
onr  very  own  the  treasure  which  belongs  to  alL 
No  general  faith  in  Christ's  mercy,  or  in  the  atoning 
power  of  His  cross,  will  suffice  to  make  us  glad  and 
to  bow  our  souls  in  quick  and  quickening  love.  It 
must  be  something  a  great  deal  more  personal  than 
that :  even  the  faith  that  His  heart  has  love  in  it  for 
me,  that  I  am  not  lost  in  the  crowd,  nor  forgotten 
in  that  abstraction,  "the  world,"  but  that  1  had  a 
place  in  His  thought  when  He  died,  that  I  have  a 
place  in  His  heart  while  He  lives.  All  Niagara 
may  roar  past  a  man's  door,  but  only  so  much  as  he 
draws  off  by  his  own  sluice  will  drive  his  wheels, 
and  so  much  as  he  puts  to  his  own  lips  will  slake 
his  thirst. 

Consider  too,  tTiejoy  of  the  water  drawerg. 
The  well  is  the  meeting-place  in  these  hot  lands, 
where  the  solitary  shepherds  from  the  pastures  and 
the  maidens  from  the  black  camels'  hair  tents  meet 
in  the  cool  evening,  and  ringing  laughter  and  cheery 
talk  go  round.  Or  the  allusion  may  be  rather  to 
tbe  joy,  as  of  escape  from  death,  with  which 
some  exhausted  travellers  press  towards  the  palm 
trees  on  the  horizon  that  tell  of  a  spring  in  the 
desert,  and  when  they  have  reached  it,  crowd  to  the 
fountain  and  drink  greedily,  no  matter  how  hot  and 
muddy  it  may  be. 


So  jubilant  is  the  heart  of  the  man  whose  soul  is 
filled  and  feasted  with  the  Grod  of  his  salvation,  and 
the  salvation  of  his  God.  Time  Christianity  is  a 
joyful  thing,  not  indeed  with  foolish  laughter  like 
the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot,  but  with  a  joy 
too  deep  to  be  loud,  too  pure  to  be  transient.  Sucn 
a  man  has  all  the  sources  and  motives  for  joy  which 
the  heart  can  ask.  Salvation  unfolds  into  manifold 
gladnesses  —  rare  and  profound.  There  is  in  it 
forgiveness,  which  makes  us  *'  hear  joy  and  gladness, 
that  the  bones  which  thou  hast  broken  may  rejoice." 
There  is  companionship  with  God  and  Christ,  and 
such  society  makes  **our  hearts  bum  within  us." 
There  is  obedience  to  his  will,  and  then  his  statutes 
become  the  "joy  of  our  hearts."  There  is  a  bright 
hope  beyond,  and  "  in  that  hope  of  the  glory  of  God 
we  oan  rejoice."  We  are  independent  of  externals, 
possessing  that  which  no  change  can  affeot  and  of 
which  nothing  can  bereave  us.  So  we  can  sing  the 
old  song :  *^  Though  the  fig-tree  shall  not  blossom, 
neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines,  yet  I  will  re^'oioe 
in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation." 
How  different  the  false  and  fleeting  joys  of  earth, 
when  men  come  to  their  broken  cisterns  that  can 
hold  no  water.  The  grim  words  of  the  prophet 
are  only  too  tme  about  all  other  springs  of  gladness : 
"  They  came  to  the  pits,  and  found  no  water;  they 
returned  with  their  vessels  empty.  They  were 
ashamed  and  confounded,  and  covered  their  heads." 

That  great  Lord  and  Lover  of  all  oux  souls  calls 
to  each  of  us  now,  as  He  did  to  the  men  of  his 
generation,  when  He  was  on  earth.  To  them  He 
stretched  out  his  hospitable  arms  as  He  stood  in 
the  Temple  court  and  cried,  "If  any  man  thirst,  let 
him  come  unto  Me  and  drink."  To  us  He  speaks 
from  heaven,  in  the  great  words  from  his  lipj  which 
all  but  close  the  volume  of  revelation :  "Let  him 
that  is  athirst  come,  and  whosoever  will,  let  him 
take  the  water  of  life  freely.'*  May  each  of  us 
answer,  "  Sir,  give  me  this  water,  that  I  thirst  not, 
neither  oome  to  earth's  broken  cisterns  to  draw." 


THEY  heard  of  it,  they  found  it,  in  the  wood — * 
The  ark,  the  Presence,  of  the  Lord  of  all ; 

Before  His  glory  on  their  face  they  fall, 
And  worship  Him,  the  Holy  and  the  Good. 
And  we,  have  we  not  found  Him,  as  we  stood 

Amid  these  pines  whioh  rise  like  pillars  tall. 

And  in  this  leafy  temple  heard  His  call 
Thrilling  the  silence  of  the  solitude? 
When  grateful  shadows  dim  the  noontide  ray, 

Lo,  God  is  here  and  sheds  a  secret  balm; 
Here  still  He  walketh  at  the  cool  of  day : 

The  lofty  fir-trees  sing  a  quiet  psalm. 
The  beeches  lisp  a  soft,  melodious  lay. 

And  on  the  spirit  falLs  a  heavenly  calm. 

ElCHARD  WlLTOK. 
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AND  THE  SUNDAT-SCHOOLS  OF  AHEAICA. 


IN  this  centenary  year, 
looking  back  to  the 
time  when  Boberfc  Raikes  paid  his  first  four  teachers 
to  instruct  the  little  pin-makers  of  Gloucester  iu 
reading,  taking  them  to  church,  and  teaching  them 
to  repeat  the  Catechism,  it  must  be  acknowledged  by 
everybody  that  the  development  of  the  Sunday- 
school  has  kept  pace  with  the  other  improvements 
of  the  age. 

Great  as  the  advance  has  been  in  England,  our 
Transatlantic  cousins  have  outstripped  us  in  the 
work.  They  have  made  the  Sunday-school  an  im- 
portant part  of  their  educational  machinery,  and 
adopted  methods  and  appliances  that  in  this  country 
would  appear  to  be  impossible  luxuries.  With  them 
originated  the  idea  of  the  International  System  of 
Lessons,  that  the  ablest  minds  of  the  age  might 
give  teachers  their  combined  help  in  elucidating 
the  Scriptures  in  the  form  of  lesson-helps.  It  was 
long  ago  laid  down  as  a  rule  in  America,  that  piety 
alone  does  not  qualify  a  person  for  the  position  of 
Sunday-school  teacher  and  superintendent ;  and  the 
general  recognition  of  this  principle  has  stimulated 
attention  to  the  methods  of  instruction.  Many 
schools  are  injured  by  persons  who  are  incompetent 
though  pious  workers.  They  love  the  Lord,  but 
they  do  not  study  the  Scriptures  or  human  nature 
enough  to  know  how  to  win  souls. 

The  latest  outgrowth  of  this  reform  in  the 
Sunday-school  system  of  America,  is  the  Sunday- 
school  Assembly  Meeting  at  Fair  Point,  on  the  shone 
of  Lake  Chautauqua,  in  the  western  wilds  of  New 
York.  Here  in  1872  came  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent,  the 
Sunday-school  secretary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  He  had  originated,  years  before,  normal 
classes,  and  a  plan  for. a  protracted  session  of  normal 


workers  in  connection  with  Sunday-school  interests, 
and  friends  had  suggested  that  a  camp-meetiBg 
ground  be  taken  for  uns  purpose.  Learning  that 
such  a  ground  had  been  established  at  Fair  Point 
they  visited  the  spot,  and  saw  in  the  beauty  aad 
healthfulness  of  the  region,  and  in  its  central 
position  and  ease  of  access,  the  **  promised  land " 
of  their  vaguely-defined  Sunday-school  Assembly. 
Satisfied  with  the  situation,  the  meetings  were  in- 
augurated in  July,  1874.  Chautauqua  ^ready  had 
something  of  a  name  as  a  healthful  and  attractive 
resort  for  summer  tourists,  and  hotels  were  already 
built  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  the  first  assembly 
was  successful  beyond  anticipation.* 

Encouraged  by  the  result  of  the  first  meeting 
the  National  Sunday-school  Assembly  bought  the 
eighty  acres  comprising  Fair  Point,  and  at  once  set 
on  foot  many  improvements.  Among  other  ap- 
pliances for  the  profitable  study  and  understanding 
of  the  Bible,  Dr.  Vincent  had  suggested  a  model  of 
Palestine  in  earth  and  rock,  over  which  men  could 
walk,  and  from  which  they  could  leai-n  more  of  the 
topography  of  the  Holy  Land  in  an  hour's  study 
than  by  the  use  of  any  other  means.  A  minister 
with  the  mind  of  a  scientist,  a  careful  investigator 
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of  natural  laws,  took  charge  of  the  working  out  of 
this  idea,  and  the  result  was,  Palestine  Park,  with 
its  miniature  Jordan,  Dead  Sea,  and  Sea  of  Oalilee, 
let  in  from  the  adjacent  lake  which  forms  the 
Mediterranean  of  this  model  Palestine. 

This    was    supplemented  by  a  large  model  of 
Jerusalem,  a  model  of  the  Jewish  tal^macle,  one- 


*  For  the  account  of  what  has  since  been  acoomplisbed  we 
are  indebted,  in  its  main  futures,  to  an  article  which  appeared 
in  ^  HarpePs  Magazine "  at  the  time  of  last  year's  mcetiiig. 
We  desire  to  acknowledge  the  permission  giToa  by  Hc»^ 
Harper  to  reproduce  the  accompanying  illustnUioDS.~£i^  S,  B. 
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of  Cheops.  By  means  of  this  collection  of  models, 
and  with  the  aid  of  stereoscopic  views  of  scenes  in 
the  Holy  Land,  thrown  in  a  magnified  form  on  an 
immeDse  screen  at  night,  the  student  of  Bible 
Mfitorj  is  enabled  to  secure  a  more  vivid  compre- 
hennon  of  Eastern  life  than  is  attainable  without 
making  a  voyage  to  the  Orient  itself.  To  still 
farther  increase  the  facilities  for  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  life  depicted  in  the  Bible,  competent 
pexBons,  who  have  lived  in  Palestine,  have  been 
present  at  each  assembly,  with  oriental  costumes, 
and  some  of  the  most  entertaining  and  instructive 
evenings  of  the  assembly  have  been  devoted  to 
lectures  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  Bible  lands, 


deliver  his  daily  lecture,  somewhere  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  miniature  Mount  Hermon  or  Olivet. 

The  second  year's  assembly  at  Chautauqua  was 
even  more  successful  than  the  first,  there  being  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  six  thousand  people. 
Twenty  thousand  were  present  one  day.  In  1877 
the  meeting  comprised  a  Church  Congress,  Beform 
Council,  and  the  Scientific  Congress^  The  succeed- 
ing year  there  was  an  increase  of  earnestness  on  the 
part  of  those  who  were  drawn  to  the  gathering,  and 
the  attendance  surpassed  that  of  1877. 

The  normal  class  at  Chautauqua  has  awakened 
throughout  the  land  a  higher  enthusiasm,  and  im- 
parted a  clearer  understanding  in  relation  to  the 
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illustrated  by  tahleaux  vivanU^  representing  scenes 
in  the  daily  life  of  dwellers  in  "  those  holy  fields." 
Among  these  are — salutations,  grinding  at  the  mill, 
water-carrying,  the  shepherd,  an  Arab  school,  a 
burial  scene,  a  wedding  scene,  burden-bearers, 
winnowing  grain,  Egyptian  magicians,  treading 
the  wine-press,  besides  many  others.  Then  there 
is  an  oriental  house,  which  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
oriented  architecture.  It  contains  the  open  court, 
the  outside  stairway,  and  the  open  house-top,  where 
Orientals  sleep  by  night,  and  retire  for  quiet  medi- 
tation and  prayer  during  the  day.  From  the  roof 
of  this  house,  every  afternoon  except  Sunday,  is 
heard  the  Muezzin  cry — the  cry  given  by  the 
Turkish  priests,  as  they  announce  to  the  people  the 


Sunday-school  cause.  In  hundreds,  perhaps  thousanr 
of  Sunday-schools  throughout  America,  tiiere  c 
better  teachers  and  better  teaching  as  the  resuL 
the  Chautauqua  work. 

The  aim  of  the  normal  class  at  Chautauqi 
larger  than  merely  to  store  the  minds  of  its  str 
with  information    concerning    the  Bible  ar 
Sunday-school,  even  though  that  informatir 
be  invaluable.     Its  work  is  to  instruct  teact 
to  teach,  and  to  train  other  teachers  in  il 
imparting  knowledge  to  the  young  in  the 
most  attractive  way. 

What  was  begun  as  a  Snnday-schoo) 
merely,  gradually  and  naturally  devel 
teachers'  training  school.   It  hardly  mer 
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some  faaye  given  it,  of  a  summer  tiniTersity,  but  it 
has  the  features  of  a  school.  It  has  dasses  for 
normal  instmction,  classes  for  kinder-garten  in* 
struction,  and  a  school  of  languages,  where  French 
and  Gennan,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  are  taught 
by  thoroughly  qualified  masters. 

Chautauqua  School  aims  to  be  a  school  for  the 
people — for  those  who,  conscious  of  their  need, 
earnestly  desire  the  highest  culture  possible  for 
them.  It  seeks  to  give  general  views  of  the  value 
of  knowledge  to  promote  mental  discipline.  It  is 
not  a  substitute  for  the  grammar-school,  the  semi- 
nary, nor  the  college,  but  to  supplement  all  these — * 
it  is  a  school  of  specialities. 

The  men  who  have  been  chosen  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  four  departments  of  this  school — the 
ecclesiastic,  philanthropic,  Biblical,  and  Sunday- 
school  and  scientific — have  been  chosen  from  all 
denominations.  Eminent  as  ministers  and  lecturers 
in  the  departments  of  reform  or  philanthropy,  the 
leaders  of  the  various  movements  for  ameliorating 
the  conditions  of  society  have  treated  of  their  respec- 
tive causes.  The  department  of  Biblical  instruction 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  those  trained  for  the  work : 
Bible  students,  learned  Orientalists,  and  experienced 
teachers.  The  course  of  study  in  this  direction  is 
carefully  mapped  out,  and  is  as  comprehensive  and 
thorough  as  is  possible  in  the  limited  time  of  the 
annual  gatherings.  Daily  lectures  and  explana^ 
tions,  aided  by  the  study  of  text-books,  models,  and 
all  the  appliances  of  Palestine  Park,  prepare  those 
who  are  seeking  special  training  as  Sunday-school 
instructors  for  the  final  wiitten  examinations  at 
the  end  of  the  course.  These  tests,  which  are 
conducted  very  much  after  the  manner  of  college 
examinations,  result  each  year  in  the  granting 
of  some  hundreds  of  Chautauqua  Normal  Class 
diplomas  to  graduates.  In  the  department  of  physi- 
cal science,  lectures  more  or  less  popular  in  form, 
are  given  each  year  on  astronomy,  chemistry,  and 
physics,  illustrated  as  far  as  possible  by  the  use  of 
apparatus  and  instruments.  A  class  in  microscopy 
has  also  proved  more  than  an  experiment ;  indeed, 
at  its  organization,  the  class  was  so  large  that  it 
had  to  be  divided,  and  three  instructors  were  required 
to  take  charge  of  the  sections,  giving  information  and 
directions  regarding  the  use  of  the  collection  of  fine 
microscopes  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Assembly. 
A  course  of  somewhat  abstruse  lectures  on  the 
solar  magnitude  afforded  another  proof  of  the 
popular  desire  to  obtain  information  when  presented 
in  an  attractive  form. 

To  these  were  added  last  year,  practical  lessons 
and  lectures  in  cooking,  home-management,  and 
physical  exercises,  by  the  most  eminent  teachers  in 
the  United  States. 

The  children  are  not  forgotten  in  this  Sunday- 
school  Assembly  or  great  National  School.  For 
them  a  temple  has  been  erected  where  classes, 
lectures,  and  little  people's  entertainments  are  pro- 
vided, to  say  nothing  of  swings  hung  in  the  trees, 
and  a  children's  daily  paper,  containing  both  humor- 
ous and  useful  information  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  little  folks  at  Chautauqua. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  lectures  and  instruction 
of  the  Assembly  are  thorough  or  exhaustive,  it  is 
freely  admitted  that  the  work  done  there,  while  it 
is  not  superficial,  goes  but  a  little  way,  and  its 
main  object  is  to  give  only  the  impetus  and  direction 


to  individual  inveBtigation.  The  effort  during  the 
meetings  is  to  give  a  taste  for,  a  bias  towards,  lean- 
ing and  culture  to  minds  which  would  not  be  apt  to 
receive  that  learning  under  ordinery  ciroamstanoes. 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  Assembly  to  afford  this  informa- 
tion, and  this  intellectual  stimulus  in  the  mtereot^ 
of  evangelical  religion  and  Biblical  troth  to  study 
nature  and  the  God  of  nature  at  the  same  time. 

Combined  with  the  above  objects  is  that  of  xatioDal 
recreation  —  the  recreation  that  is  so  urgently 
needed  in  this  busy  age,  when  men  literally  wear 
out  before  they  have  Uved  half  their  years.  The 
theory  is  that  the  highest  test  and  recreation  is  not 
found  in  idleness,  but  in  exerdse  of  unused  powers 
of  body  and  mind.  At  most  fashionable  watering- 
places  the  sodal  dissipations  of  the  city  "  season  ** 
are  continued,  and  business  and  professional  men  are 
followed  thither  by  the  cares  and  duties  of  their 
home  life. 

At  Chautauqua  a  new  set  of  interests  are  excited ; 
the  mind  wearied  by  business  is  turned  into  new 
channels  of  thought ;  early  hours,  simple  diet,  and 
pure  air  build  up  the  enervated  body,  and  the  result 
of  a  few  weeks'  sojourn  is  apparent  in  the  rest  and 
freshness,  the  mental  vigour  and  bodily  health, 
which  are  brought  again  to  the  ordinary  avocations 
of  life's  dull  round. 

Chautauqua  has  now  grown  to  a  village  of  somo 
five  hundred  summer  cottages,  to  say  nothing  of 
temporary  shops,  hotels,  and  as  many  more  tents 
erected  during  the  Assembly  meetings.  Then  it  ha& 
a  model  of  Noah's  Ark  the  "  nests  "  of  which  are 
utilised  as  dwelling  rooms.  There  is  an  Amphitheatre 
and  Hall  of  Philosophy,  Pavilion,  and  an  Auditorium, 
covering  nearly  an  acre  of  ground  and  capable  of 
seating  five  thousand  people,  besides  the  Children's 
Temple,  and  several  monster  tents  used  for  the 
various  classes.  The  Government  has  provided 
excellent  postal  facilities,  and  the  telegraph  gives 
instant  communication  with  the  outside  world.  A 
regular  police  force  is  constantly  on  duty,  and  a 
sanitary  force  looks  after  the  deanliness  of  the 
ground  so  necessary  to  preserve  the  health  of  the 
large  number  of  people  collected  together.  At  night 
the  grounds  have  hitherto  been  lighted  with  ordi- 
nary street  lamps  and  the  immense  Auditorium  Ly 
means  of  the  lime-light,  but  hereafter  the  newly- 
invented  electric  light  will  be  used  for  purpose  of 
general  illumination. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  assembly  is  its  morning 
newspaper,  the  *'  Assembly  Daily  Herald  "  a  quarto 
about  half  the  size  of  our  **  Daily  News,"  or  "  Times," 
which  is  printed  on  the  grounds  and  requires  in  lis 
preparation  a  corps  of  fifteen  editors,  reporters  and 
shorthand  writers.  A  special  feature  of  the  paper 
is  its  reproduction  in  exienso  of  all  the  lectures  and 
addresses  delivered  during  the  meetings. 

In  addition  to  all  this  a  Foreign  Mission  Institute 
has  been  organised.  It  has  a  bassaar  and  museumof 
models  and  missionary  curiosities,  lectures  and 
lessons  are  given,  and  a  libi*ary  attached,  for  it  is 
felt  that  there  is  great  need  of  instruction  and  help 
in  this  direction  to  raise  up  intelligent  friends  t>f 
missions.  From  the  waking  signal  in  the  moniini; 
given  by  a  musical  peal  of  bells  situated  on  tie 
extremity  of  the  Point  until  the  Chautauqua  bells 
ring  out  over  the  lake  at  night,  the  day  at  Fair 
Point  is  a  busy  one.  The  perusal  of  the  foUowin^i: 
actual  programme  of  a  Chautauqua  day  will  convey 
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some  idea  of  tbe  manner  in  which  time  is  utilized. 
Of  oouise  no  person  is  expected  to  take  part  in  all 
the  exercises  set  down,  but  it  will  be  readily  ad- 
mitted that  opportunity  is  given  for  a  considerable 
diversity  of  taste.  The  programme  below  was 
selected  at  random,  and  presents  the  ordinary  exer- 
ciws  of  an  Assembly  day : 

-THE  CHAUTAUQUA  ASSEMBLY  PBOQRAMME. 

THXIO)  DAT— THtJBSDAT,  AtJGUBT  7tH,  1879. 

6  A-ir.— MomiTug  bells. 

6.40  A Jf.— Morning  prayeis;  Ga€8t  Tent  Parlour ;  Payillon; 
Chapel;  Tent  O. 

8  Ajf.— a.  Children's  Honr.  5.  Second  Early  Lecture  (Hall). 
Dr.  G.  D.  Boardman :  '*  The  Geneds  of  Sin.** 

9  A.V.— Mnsical  College.    W.  F.  Sherwin.    (Auditorium.) 
9.80  A Jf. — a.  Normal  Class  Divisions.    First  section :  B.  S. 

Holmes;  Second  section:  J.  L.  Hurlbut;  Third  section:  G.  A. 
Peltz.  Bible  Doctrines.  (Temple.)  6.  Devotional  Conference : 
Major  Cole.    (Pavilion.) 

11  A.M.— Lecture.  H.  W.  Waixeo,  d,d.  :  •*  The  Fundamental 
Ideas  of  Astronomy."    (Pavilion.) 

1  pji.-Firet  C.  L.  S.  C. :  "Bound  Table."  (Hull.) 

2p.m.— a.  Second  prelude.  Dr.  Sargent:  *•  Physical  Cul- 
ture." (Pavilion.)  l».  Lecture,  Frank  Beard :  •*  Odd  Sketches 
from  the  Portfob'o  of  an  Artist"    (Pavilion.) 

8.30  P.M. — a.  Microscopy.  6.  The  models :  **  Palestine  as  it 
is  to-day:"  Dr.  Eaton.  "Jerusalem:"  Ber.  S.  M*Gerald. 
**  Tabernacle :  ^  J.  C.  HilL  e.  Special  Normal :  Mrs.  Seymour. 
Primary  teaefaing.    (Temple.)    d.  Calisthenics.    (Hall.) 

4p.m.— First  Philological  Conference:  Prof.  A.  S.  Cook: 
**  Characteristics  of  various  Literatures,  with  Specimens.*' 
(Pavilion.) 

5  P.M.— Lecture  by  Be  v.  J.  8.  Ostrander:  '^  Geography  of 
Abraham's  Life."    (Park  of  Palestine.) 

7  pji.— Denominational  Prayer  Meetings:  (Chapel.)  Pre$. 
(Pavilion.^  Bap.  (Temple.)  M,  E,  (Auditoriam.)  U.  P.  (Hall.) 

8  P.M.— C.  L.  S.  a  «*  Beview  of  English  History" :  James 
Hughes.    (PftTilion.) 

9.30  P.M.— "« YiewB  in  Europe,"  by  J.  Q.  MaynaKL  (With  Ox.* 
Hy.  Dl.) 

10  r.x.— Wnming  Bell. 
10.30  P.M.— Night  Bells." 

Befoie  dismissing  the  C!hantatiqiia  meetings  from 
consideration  and  taking  np  what  seems  to  ns  a 
more  important  branch  of  the  Ghantauqua  plan,  it 
should  be  remarked  that  the  Assembly  has  a  litera* 
tare  of  its  own,  comprising  text-books,  lesson-papers, 
etc.,  which  are  in  nse  in  ^1  parts  of  the  country.  It 
has  also  given  rise  to  similar  local  assemblies  which 
are  being  profitably  conducted,  notably  the  one  held 
in  the  valley  of  the  Yosemite,  also  under  the  super* 
visicH)  of  Dr.  Vincent. 

By  fax  the  most  valuable  fruit  of  the  Chautauqua 
plan — at  least,  in  an  educational  sense — will  come 
from  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle. 
It  had  its  origin  as  far  back  as  1856,  in  an  attempt 
made  by  Dr.  Vincent  to  establish  a  course  of  home 
study  and  reading  for  young  ministers  who  had 
lacked  early  advantages.  Several  meetings  were 
held  in  furtherance  of  the  project,  but  it  was  finally 
abandoned  for  the  time.  La  August  1878,  Dr. 
Vinoent  felt  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  the 
resumption  of  the  plan  on  a  more  extended  scale. 
His  travel  and  experience  had  convinced  him  that 
there  were  hundreds  of  men  and  women,  in  all  ranks 
of  life,  who  had  from  various  causes  failed  to  secure 


the  benefits  of  a  libei-al  education,  but  who  were^ 
anxious  for  knowledge,  and  would  gladly  pursue  a 
course  of  home  study  if  in  some  manner  their  in- 
vestigations could  b©  placed  under  judicious  guidance. 
They  were  conscious  of  their  needs,  and  willing  to 
make  the  necessary  individual  effort;  but  they^ 
lacked  a  knowledge  of  the  right  means  and  direc- 
tions of  their  labours.  It  was  to  meet  this  want 
that,  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle 
was  organised,  llie  plan,  in  brief,  embraces  iJie 
following  features :  First  it  has  a  prescribed  curri- 
culum covering  four  years ;  second,  its  aim  is  to 
give  the  college  students'  outlook ;  third,  it  covers, 
in  special  courses,  the  entire  range  of  study  in  art, 
science,  literature,  and  history  (the  general  and 
initial  four  years'  course  may  be  thought  circum- 
scribed or  superficial,  but  this  only  prepares  the 
way  for  exceedingly  thorough  special  courses  after- 
wards); fourth,  it  is  based  upon  religious  truth,  and 
embraces  Biblical  stadies  from  an  evangelical  stand- 
point; fifth,  the  course  of  study  is  carefully  pre- 
pared by  expert  and  practical  scholars— college 
professors,  scientific  students,  and  teachers  of  ex- 
perience ;  sixth,  a  series  of  examinations  is  held  by 
means  of  printed  questions  sent  to  each  member  of 
the  class;  anyone  who  answers  a  reasonable  per- 
centage of  the  inquiries  must  have  pursued  the 
course  faithfully,  as  no  system  of  "cramming"* 
would  make  it  possible  to  meet  tiie  test  successfully. 
Each  member  is  kept  in  constant  oommunicatioi]^ 
with  the  president  by  reports  and  by  printed 
circulars  containing  suggestions  and  items  of  in- 
terest in  connection  wifli  a  course  of  study. 

The  register  for  the  membership  was  opened  on 
the  10th  of  August,  and  by  the  20th  of  November — 
when  entries  for  the  first  class  were  closed — con- 
tained over  eight  thousand  names.  From  the  reports 
received,  it  is  known  that  about  that  number  are 
actually  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  prescribed 
course  of  study  at  the  present  time.  When  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  effort  is  entirely  voluntary ; 
that  the  text-books  for  the  year  cost  the  members 
about  a  sovereign;  and  that,  on  an  average,  forty 
minutes  must  be  devoted  to  the  course  each  week 
day  for  nine  months,  the  result  will  be  admitted  to 
be  exceedingly  gratifying  and  significant.  Judged 
by  the  result  already  achieved  great  permanent  good 
will  result  from  this  plan  for  gathering  up  the- 
fragments  of  time,  the  spare  hours  that  have  been 
wasted,  and  turning  them  to  purposes  of  usefulness. 
It  meets  the  wants  of  those  to  whom  the  doors  of 
knowledge  have  hitherto  been  locked;  it  brings 
pleasurable  occupation  to  those  whose  leisure  hours 
have  hung  heavily  on  their  hands ;  it  lightens  labour, 
brightens  life,  and  developes  power.  In  one  of 
the  reports  sent  in  last  year  to  the  president,  the  man 
who  signed  it  explained  that  he  could  not  state  the 
number  of  hours  he  had  given  to  the  course,  for  he 
was  a  night  watchman,  and  had  done  his  reading  by 
the  light  of  street  lamps  between  his  rounds.  Similar 
instances  could  be  multiplied. 

The  eight  thousand  student  members  of  the 
"Circle"  are  scattered  through  all  the  states  and 
territories  of  the  Union,  and  many  are  found  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  Nearly  two  hundred  local 
"circles  *'  have  been  formed  of  members  of  the  parent 
"circles"  living  in  the  same  cities  or  towns,  and 
meetings  are  held  for  reviews  and  lectures  on  the 
subject  of  study.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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Before  closing  I  must  add  another  word  about 
the  Assembly.  The  Sabbath  iajnost  strictly  observed 
at  Chaatauqna.  The  gates  of  the  grounds  are  kept 
closed,  and  no  one  is  admitted  from  Saturday  until 
Monday,  -ikas  all  mere  holiday-seekers  are  excluded, 
for  the  day  of  rest  at  least  Another  strictly  en- 
forced law  is,  that  no  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold 
on  the  grounds,  but  in  respect  of  innocent  and  harm- 
less recreation,  there  is  the  utmost  freedom  allowed. 
Fishing,  boating,  bathing  in  the  lake  are  favourite 
amusements,  while  croquet  and  lawn  tennis  under 
the  shade  of  the  giant  trees  afford  another  healthful 
relaxation.  The  Assembly  is  not  a  money-making 
venture,  although  it  is  now  clear  of  debt,  and  can 
pay  its  working  expenses.  Some  idea  of  what  these 
must  be,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  the 
cost  for  lectures  iSone  during  last  year's  meeting, 
from  the  17th  of  July  to  the  23rd  of  August,  amounted 
to  upwards  of  two  thousand  pounds,  and  yet,  from 
the  number  visiting  the  Assembly,  a  fee  of  about 
«ight  shillings  for  each  person,  gave  them  the  right  of 
admission  to  all  these  as  well  as  the  various  models, 
museums  and  appliances  on  the  ground,  save  and 
except  the  school  of  languages,  for  which  a  small 
«xtra  charge  is  made.  This  of  course  does  not  re- 
present the  rent  of  cottages  or  tents,  but  gives  per- 
mission to  live  on  the  ground,  or  pass  the  gates  every 
day  but  Sunday,  when  not  even  a  season  ticket  will 
open  them.  The  chief  originator  of  the  Chautauqua 
plan  and  the  hardest  worker,  Dr.  Vincent,  gives  his 
cervices  without  fee  or  reward,  and  in  him  America 
may  claim  to  have  found  a  reformer  by  whose  aid 
she  may  hope  to  maintain  her  place  as  a  Sunday- 
flchool  country  at  the  head  of  all  nations.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  simplest  aims  of 
the  Sunday-school  are  still  the  greatest :  to  impart 
exact  Scriptural  knowledge  is  one  thing;  it  is 
more  to  influence  the  moral  character  or  touch  the 
heart  with  the  love  of  Christ. 


THE  SHEPHERD  OP  HAMPSTEAD  HEATH. 

THEBE  are  not  many  places  within  five  miles  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  where  such  pure  air  can 
be  breathed,  and  where  every  turn  brings  such 
fresh  surprises  of  picturesque  beauty,  as  Hampstead 
Heath.  The  immense  flocxs  of  sheep  that  are  fre- 
quently pastured  there  for  a  few  days  add  a  great 
charm  to  the  rui*al  scene.  These  sheep  are  brought 
by  drovers,  and  committed*  to  the  care  of  a  resident 
shepherd,  who  has  *'  hirelings  "  to  assist  him  in  the 
charge.  With  one  of  these  I  had  a  long  conversation 
the  other  day,  which  was  like  a  new  pamble  in  its 
teaching  to  my  own  heart,  and  the  profit  of  which 
I  would  gladly  sha^e  with  my  readers. 

I  came  upon  the  man  seated  on  a  knoll  which 
oommanded  a  view  of  the  great  woolly  crowd 
scattered  over  the  slopes  around  him ;  his  beautiful 
oolly  stretched  at  his  feet,  apparently  dozing,  but 
with  one  eve  very  wide  awake  to  the  interests  of  the 
flock,  and  both  ears  open  to  the  slightest  word  of  his 
master.  I  sat  down  beside  him  on  the  green  grass, 
and  we  were  soon  engs^ed  in  conversation. 

"  That  is  a  heavy  charge  for  you,"  I  said,  pointing 
to  his  sheep* 


'*  Everybody  ain't  of  that  mind,  sir ;  some  reckon 
it  rather  an  easy  kind  of  a  life  to  sit  here  and,  as 
they  think,  do  naught  but  look  at  the  sheep.  There's 
a  many  of  the  folks  that  the  railway  brings  here 
from  Lunnon,  and  that  oome  trooping  on  to  tbe 
Heath  to  get  a  snifif  of  the  air,  that  chaff  me  about 
the  fine  times  I  have.  But  they*d  change  their 
tune  I'm  thinking,  if  thev  were  here  for  a  few  of 
the  wet  weeks  we  had  last  year,  day  and  night, 
often  wet  to  the  skin  and  without  any  shelter,  and 
feeling  that  they're  bail  for  eveiy  one  of  the  poor 
helpless  creatures,  and  will  have  to  answer  for  it  if 
they  don't  all  turn  up  right  in  the  morning.  They'd 
want  a  train  to  take  them  back  to  the  City  pretty 
quick,  I  reckon." 

*'  And  what  is  it  that  gives  you  most  trouble  with 
the  sheep  ?  "  I  asked. 

<«  Why  they're  so  restless  and  never  know  when 
they're  well  off.  No  matter  how  good  a  pastui-e  it 
is,  they'll  run  away  if  they  can  get  any  kind  of  a 
chance,  and  there's  some  o'  them  so  unsettled  and 
wild-like  that  they  can  lead  away  a  whole  flock. 
It  wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  they  all  went  the  same 
road,  but  one  goes  off  one  way,  and  another  goes 
just  opposite,  with  ever  so  many  following  him, 
and  that's  the  way  they're  so  difficult  to  keep  toge- 
ther. Me  and  mv  dog  can  do  well  enough  in  day- 
light, but  nobody  that  hasn't  tried  it  knows 
what  it  is  like  to  keep  a  flock  all  together  in  the 
dark." 

*'  But  I  thought  that  when  they  were  well  fed 
they  lay  down  and  slept  through  the  night  ?  " 

"  So  they  will  if  ihe^  don't  get  disturbed,  sir,  but 
the  least  things  does  it,  and  if  they  get  roused  up 
once  there's  little  chance  of  settling  them  down 
again  till  morning.  Only  the  other  night,  I  had 
got  them,  as  I  thought,  quietly  disposed  of,  and  it 
was  such  a  pouring  rain  that  I  thought!  might 
turn  in  to  a  kind  of  hut  I've  got  for  shelter  and  leaye 
Sandy  in  charge.  But  just  then  a  man  with  a  dog 
happened  to  cross  the  heath,  and  they  were  all  on 
the  scramble  in  a  minute.  They  don't  usually  run 
fa%it  when  they  are  on  the  grass,  but  as  soon  as 
they  feel  the  beaten  path  under  their  feet  they  go 
off  at  a  gallop.  Well,  sir,  all  that  night  Sandy  and 
I  were  running  about,  and  my  coat  was  so  wet  that 
I  took  it  off,  for  I  was  better  without  it.  When  we 
came  back  at  last  I  saw  that  Sandy  was  so  uneasy 
that  I  was  sure  we  hadn't  got  them  all,  but  it  was 
too  dark  to  count.  So  I  kept  wandering  about  and 
at  last  I  found  four  of  them  a  mile  away  on  the 
Highgate  road.  When  I  got  nigh  they  kept  trotting 
in  the  wron^  way  as  fast  as  their  legs  could  carry 
them,  and  I  had  to  turn  them  round  and  drive  them 
back  to  the  rest.  I  can  tell  you  that  it  doesn't  do 
for  a  shepherd  to  have  a  small  stock  of  patience,  for 
there's  plenty  needed." 

**  And  did  those  four  make  up  the  number?" 

"  No,  sir ;  I  had  four  hundred  and  forty  sheep  in 
my  charge  that  time,  and  when  I  counted  them  in 
the  morning,  there  were  only  four  hundred  and 
thirty-six,  so  I  had  to  set  off  again,  and  at  last  1 
found  the  others  in  a  field  which  they'd  crept  into 
through  a  hole  in  the  hedge,  silly  things,  tearing 
their  fleece  and  not  bettering  themselves  any  way. 
But  I  was  thankful  enough  to  get  them,  for  master's 
'sponsible  if  one  gets  lost." 

"  Does  that  often  happen  ?  " 

"  I  never  knew  it  but  once.    I'll  not  forgot  that 
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THE  YOUNG  SLAVE. 

night  very  eoonf  The  guv'nor  and  mo  had  been 
round  amon^  them,  working  hard  for  three  hours, 
and  it  was  just  after  ten  at  night,  and  he  says, 
•Come  in;  you'll  do  with  a  drink/  So  we  went 
into  the  *  Masons*  Arms,'  and  had  a  pot  of  beer. 
We  weren't  in  five  minutes;  but  as  soon  as  we  got 
back  and  looked  round,  I  says,  *  Where's  that  big 
tup  ?  Why,  he  can't  have  got  very  far.'  So  master 
ran  one  vray ,  and  I  ran  another ;  and  when  we  met 
we  badn*t  seen  him.  He  says,  'Somebody's  got 
him ;  mn  for  your  life.'  So  I  made  for  the  high 
road,  and  ran  down  the  hill  about  half  a  mile,  and 
met  a  man.  '  Have  you  seen  anybody  with  a  cart  ? ' 
•  Yes/  he  said,  *  there  were  three  men  in  a  spring- 
cart  passed  me  ten  minutes  syne,  driving  like  mad.' 
I  were  starting  after  them,  but  he  said,  *Why! 
yoa'U  never  come  within  five  miles  of  them ; '  and 
1  knew  I  couldn't  catch  them ;  but  if  only  I  could 
ha'  got  a  horse,  I  would.  They  got  clear  away,  and 
master  had  to  pay  for  the  tup,  and  we  never  lost 
none  hut  that." 

**Then  do  the  drovers  come  back  again  for  the 
sheep  they  have  put  into  your  care  ?  " 

^  No,  we  have  to  drive  them  to  some  market  in 
the  neighbourhood — ^moet  times  to  HoUoway.  It 
takes  the  matter  of  an  hour  for  any  one  who  knows 
the  ways  of  sheep  and  isn't  fractions  with  them; 
but  I've  seen  men  that's  been  that  worrying  and 
awkward  with  them  that  it's  taken  well  nigh  three 
honrs  to  get  them  there.  Sheep's  much  like  the  rest 
of  ns,  sir ;  they  do  best  with  a  kind  word  and  a  bit 
of  managing." 

After  a  little  farther  conversation  I  left  my  new 
friend,  carrying  with  me  a  far  more  vivid  idea  of 
the  reality  of  the  shepherd's  care.    That  plain  man, 
brought  even  for  a  few  days  into  this  relation  of 
a  shepherd  to  a  particular  set  of  sheep,  showed  a 
spirit    of   self-sacrifice    in    his    devotion    to   their 
interests  that  could  not  be  exceeded  by  the  conduct 
of  the  tenderest  mother  towards  her  own  offspring. 
Loss  of  sleep  and  home  comforts,  and  exposure  to 
the  weather  in  our  variable  climate  were  the  daily 
requirements  of  his  position,  but  how  patiently  and 
bravely  were  they  borne  I     And  yet  how  little  con- 
fidence  or  gratitude  was  his  portion   in    return; 
nothing  on  the  part  of  the  sheep  but  a  constant 
endeavour  to  escape  bis  care,  and  to  turn  every  one 
to  his  own  way,  and  these  separate  ways  always 
proving  ways  of  danger,  and  ofttimes  of  suffering. 
Well  might  he  say  a  shepherd  has  need  of  patience. 
And  as  I  remembered  his  story  of  the  night  search 
after  the  wanderer,  how  could  I  help  thinking  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  towards  whom  everything  in 
the  afternoon's  conversation  had  pointed  ?    I  thought 
of  all  that  is  written  about  his  watchful  tender  cai-e, 
and  of  the  silly,  wayward  nature  of  the  sheep.    In 
mtem  lands  there    are  other   perils  to  be    pro- 
vided against,  all  of  which  are  used  in  illustration 
of  the    soul's  danger  and    the  Saviour's  virisdom 
•ad  love. 
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I  was  a  wandering  sheep, 

I  wruld  not  be  controlled; 
But  now  I  love  my  ShepUerd'a  voloo, 

I  love,  I  love  the  fold. 

I  was  a  wayward  child, 

I  once  preferred  to  roam ; 
But  now  I  love  my  Father's  voice, 

I  love,  I  love  his  hom&" 


Sirljljat^  Sb§0ugbts. 


THE  YOUNG  SLAVE. 

''The  patriarchs,  moved  with  envy»  sold  Joseph  into  Egypt: 
bnt  God  was  with  him."— ^<rfs  vii.  9. 

JOSEPH,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  cruelly  torn  from 
his  father,  and  sold  into  slavery  in  _a  foreign 


<* Jesus  my  Shepherd  is; 

'Twas  He  that  loved  my  soul, 
'Twas  He  that  washed  me  in  his  blood, 

'Twos  Ho  that  made  me  whole. 

'Twas  He  that  sought  the  loet, 

That  found  the  wandering  sheep, 
Twas  He  that  brought  me  to  the  fold, 

'Tis  He  that  still  doth  keep. 


land,  was  indeed  forlorn  and  desolate.  His  whole 
hopes  and  prospects  were  changed;  the  bright 
dreams  which  had  elated  him  and  had  excited  the 
envy  of  his  brothers,  seemed  now  utterly  vain ;  he 
had  no  means  of  escaping  from  bis  present  state  of 
servitude ;  no  way  of  communicating  to  his  mourn- 
ing father  the  tidings  that  he  was  yet  alive;  all 
seemed  hopelessly  dark  around  bim.  And  yet,  slave 
and  exile  as  he  was,  Pharaoh  himself  might  have 
envied  him  had  be  known  the  light  that  filled  hia 
heart — for  "  God  was  with  him  I  "  It  was  this  that 
preserved  him,  pure  as  a  lily  among  thorns.  It  was 
this  that  "  made  him  a  prosperous  man."  Grievous 
as  were  the  temptations  be  met  with,  he  was 
strengthened  to  resist  them  all,  and  to  remember 
that  the  eye  of  the  Lord  was  upon  him.  Heavy  as 
were  the  calamities  whieb  befel  bim,  be  was  never 
utterly  forsaken,  for  in  the  prison  as  well  as  in  the 
house  of  the  Egyptian,  it  was  still  true  that  the 
Lord  was  with  Joseph ;  and  this  was  seen  and  known 
by  all  who  had  to  do  vnth  him,  for  the  keeper  of 
the  prison,  as  well  as  his  Egyptian  master,  found 
that  '*that  which  be  did  tiie  Lord  made  it  to 
prosper." 

So  it  is  still  and  ever  will  be  vrith  the  man  who 
has  God  with  bim  as  bis  "Sun  and  bis  Shield." 
The  young  Hebrew  bore  a  talisman  which  made 
bim  both  blessed  in  himself  and  a  blessing  to  others, 
and  bis  example  and  experience  in  this  stage  of  his 
wonderful  career,  may  well  serve  to  encoui*age  other 
young  servants  when  feeling  sad  and  lonely  in 
separation  from  their  home  and  its  privileges. 

Observe  bow  few  religious  advantages  and  what 
great  disadvantages  the  youthful  Joseph  bad.  All 
that  he  learned  of  Grod,  the  God  of  bis  fathers,  must 
have  been  learned  before  he  was  seventeen.  After 
that  there  was  no  teacbing,  no  Bible,  no  religious 
worship  for  Joseph.  On  the  contrary,  be  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  most  debasing  idolatry  and^  gross 
immorality ;  but  be  lived  by  feiitb.  How  res^n- 
sible  are  those  who  have  received  an  early  religious 
education  I  How  happy  are  those  who  not  only  from 
education  but  from  conviction  and  choice,  say  to  the 
God  of  their  fathers,  "  My  Father,  Thou  art  the 
guide  of  my  youth  I " 
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SQUIKE  BE^'TLEY'S  TREAT. 


^agjes   tax  iljit  l^antiQ. 


SQUIRE  BENTLEY'S  TREAT. 

CHAPTER  I. 

TELL  yon,  wr, 
I  give  the  whole 
thing   up    en- 
tirely.    I  will 
have     nothing 
more  to  do  with 
it,"  and  Squire 
Dentloy   planted  himself 
ilruily  on  the  hearthrug 
r     oa  ijo  spoke,  and  looked 
"ivith  fierce  determination 
at  the  young  man  oppb- 
Bito  him,  who,  hat  in  hand, 
had  Uiju  meekly  attempting 
\fork  of  conciliation  and 
compromitiP,  and  had  signally 
failed  end  begun  to  fear  he 
had  nifi^o  things  worse  than 
ever  hy  ti-n  untimely  inter- 
ference. 

y^'^^MKBttK^^       faltered, 

**  The  tea,  of  course,  will  be 
given  as  usual.  I  am  not  a 
man  to  grudge  a  few  poor  children  their  yearly  pleasure,  because 
aome  stuck-up  people  in  the  pariah,  who  ought  to  know  better, 
want  to  put  a  lot  of  foolish  notions  in  their  heads.  The  tea 
will  be  given  as  usual,  but  no  marquees  or  bands  in  a  meadow 
of  mina  You  are  at  liberty  to  arrange  things  so  if  you  chooso, 
but  you  will  select  another  spot.  I  forbid  anything  of  the  kind 
in  a  meadow  of  mine.    There's  no  reason  in  it  whatever." 

The  young  man,  who  was  the  superintendent  of  the  Sunday- 
school,  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  carpet.  Ho  had  been 
entrusted  with  this  interview  with  the  squire,  and  was  ponder- 
ing whether  he  had  brought  forth  all  his  choicest  arguments. 

"  Wo  thought  in  case  of  wet— the  children '* 

«*  A  few  drops  of  rain,  sir,  would  not  kill  them." 

•*  No,  not  a  fow  drops,  but  last  year,  if  you  remember,  it  was 
very  wet,  and  was  unpleasant  for  the  children  having  their  tea 
out  of  doors." 

Squire  Bentley  turned  impatiently  on  his  heel.  *•  You  are 
quite  at  liberty,  sir,  to  make  things  more  pleasant,  only  you  will 
have  no  me^idow  of  mine  to  do  it  in,  that's  all.  Arrange  just  as 
you  like  ;  I  wash  ray  hands  of  the  whole  matter." 

The  young  man  looked  again  at  the  carpet,  as  though  its 
softly  blended  colours  proved  helpful  to  his  perturbed 
thoughts. 

"  Young  Clarkson  suggested,"  ho  began  again  after  a  pause. 

The  squire's  eyes  litemlly  flashed  at  the  inadvertently 
mentioned  name. 

There  had  been  a  secret  feud  between  the  Clarksons  and 
Bcntleys  for  many  long  years.  Certainly  the  squire  had  kept 
the  ancient  flame  vigorously  alive.  He  waved  his  hand  majes- 
tically. 

••  I  don't  wish  to  hear  any  of  young  Clarkson**  susTgestions, 
sir.     I  have  no  doubt  he  suggests  something  valuable." 

The  superintendent's  meekness  suddenly  deserted  him.  He 
was  a  comparative  stranger  in  the  place,  and  not  aware  of  the 
long-standing  feeling  of   enmity  between  the  two  familiief. 


That  the  squire  should  bo  angry  was  not  perhaps  a  thing  to  be 
surprised  at ;  that  he  should  be  wholly  unreasonable  and  refuse 
to  listen  to  a  suggestion  when  ho  had  one  to  make,  was  qnito 
another  matter,  and  altogether  too  much  for  even  the  spirit  of 
humility  in  which  he  had  determined  to  carry  out  his  enter- 
prise. He  plucked  up  courago  for  a  remark  beyond  the  simply 
defensive. 

"  I  am  thinking,"  he  said,  *'  to-day  is  Saturday,  and  the  tre.'.t 
•n  Monday,  there's  only  Sunday  between.  I  don't  see  how  we 
can  choose  a  fresh  place  and  let  them  all  know.  Hadn't  yoa 
better  have  a  board,  or  notice,  or.sonielhing  put  up,  so  that  in 
case  anyone  should  clianoe  to  come  to  your  field,  they  may  find 
out  their  mistake  at  once  ?  " 

The  squire  tried  to  look  unutterable  contempt.  The  yonng 
supei  intend  en  t,  whose  conscience  gave  a  guilty  flutter  at  hia 
audacity— had  he  not  been  warned  by  those  on  whose  beholf  ho 
had  been  despatched,  to  speak  with  all  propriety  and  decorum? 
— ^fancied  the  squire  looked  fixedly  at  the  library  door;  he  bad 
better  at  least  make  his  exit  unordered  to  do  ro. 

**  I  don't  think  there's  anything  more  to  be  said  then,  sir." 

Squire  Bentley  inclined  his  head  grandly.  *^  Nothing  more, 
sir ;  I  wish  you  good-day." 

There  was  nothing  for  the  defeated  superintendent  but  to 
retire,  and  Squire  Bentley  lAood  alone  on  his  hearthrug,  feeling 
himself  the  most  outraged  and  aggrieved  of  men.  And  he 
really  had  some  cause — he  told  himself  much  reason— for  dis- 
pleasure. The  yearly  school  treat  was  a  time-honoured  insti- 
tution. The  squire's  father  had  been  much  interested  in  tho 
fichool,  and  his  son  had  followed  his  example,  and  the  annual 
treat,  towards  which  the  squire  always  contributed  the  prindptl 
part,  had  year  after  year  been  held  in  the  meadow  close  by  his 
house.  But  of  late  some  of  the  old  standards  and  supporters  of 
the  school  had  died  off,  and  young  people  with  younger,  if  not 
wiser  notions,  had  taken  their  places,  and  by  these  the  vearly 
school  treat  had  been  voted  a  dull  and  lifeless  proceeding. 
Other  Sunday-schools  in  the  neighbourhood  went  for  a  day'ii 
trip  to  the  sea-side,  and  indulged  in  various  other  modes  of 
entertainment. 

They  were  willing  to  pay  more  towards  the  general  cxpease, 
but  why  could  not  the  squire  have  a  marquee  for  the  children  to 
have  tea  in,  and  a  band,  and  flags  flying,  and  put  a  little  life 
into  the  otherwise  dull  pit>ceedings  ?  These  innovations  had 
been  mentioned  to  the  squire,  and  the  squire  had  at  the  fint 
disapproved.  Then  there  arose  spirits  bold  enough  to  suggest, 
that  if  Squire  Bentley  would  not  give  his  consent,  they  would 
carry  out  their  plans  without  his  leave  altogether.  Bat  at  the 
lust  it  was  thought  well  to  acquaint  him  with  their  resolntioD. 
and  Mr.  Wells,  the  superintendent,  ho'i  been  despatched  on  sii 
errand  that  was  to  be  iu  part  conciliatory  and  in  part  a  com- 
promise, for  in  case  the  squire  too  violently  opposed  their 
measures,  the  marquee  was  to  be  given  up,  and  only  the  band 
added  to  the  usual  arrangements. 

But  Squire  Bentley  had  given  Bir.  Wells  no  chance  of  oon- 
ciliatiou  or  compromise  either.  He  had  seen  his  position  at 
once.  In  return  for  all  his  kindness,  he  was  to  be  treated  with 
ingratitude  and  contempt  by  a  set  of  thoughtless  jackanapes- 
that  was  the  term  Mr.  Wells  had  to  stand  and  hear  appUed  to 
himself  and  his  colleagues— no,  tliey  should  have  their  way. 
do  as  they  liked,  but  no  meadow  of  his  should  be  lent  for  the 
occasion.     On  this  point  the  squire  was  resolute,  immovaUa 

Now  as  he  stood  reflecting,  he  felt  quite  eare  at  heart  at  tbe 
insolent  treatment  he  considered  he  had  received.  It  wasn't 
the  bare  fact  of  having  a  band — he  wasn't  one,  as  ho  had  said, 
to  grudge  a  few  children  a  little  pleasure — it  was  the  feeling 
that  they  meant  to  do  it  all  without  him,  in  opposition  to  him, 
quite  senseless  of  all  past  favours,  thia  was  the  part  that  stung 
tho  squire's  vanity  to  the  quick.  If  any  man  had  a  right  to 
the  respect  and  homage  of  his  neighbours  he.  Squire  Bentley, 
hnd.  In  everything  connected  with  the  place  he  had  given 
liberally,  acted  generously,  and  this  was  his  reward.  A  party 
of  senseless  young  people  hMd  set  their  headB  on  a  dram  and  fife 
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»Lec  tnem,  let  mem  ao  ii;,  saia  ino  Bquue,  Bpcftjung  aioaa 
in  the  heat  of  bis  troubled  reflections.  **  They  will  have  their 
drammiDg  and  fifelng  jngi  where  they  can,  that's  one  thing." 

And  youBg  Clarkson,  his  enemy's  son,  was  making  suggestions. 
That  yoQog  man  was  at  \hQ  bottom  of  it  all,  there  was  not  a 
doubt  of  it,  he  bad  set  it  all  on  foot  on  purpose  to  annoy  him. 
Whether  the  squire  gathered  most  sorrow  or  satisfaotilon  from 
this  coBolofiiaii,  it  would  haye  been  difficult .  to  determine. 
And  the  superintendent  had  insulted  him  by  proposing  he 
should  put  lip  a  board,  a  public  nptioe  I  The  squire's  face  grew 
Tery  angry  as  he  reflected  on  that  part  of  the  business,  then 
a  sndden  impulse  stirred  within  him.    The  yonng  man  idiould 

not  make  his  audacious  proposal  for  noUiing — he  would At 

this  point  the  squire  turned  hastily,  took  his  hat  and  went 
qnicUy  from  the  house. 

cbattsb  n. 


HSLLIB  AXD  HEB  UNCLS. 

In  about  half  an  hour  Squire  Bentley  returned.  At  the 
garden-gate  a  juau  stepped  suddenly  out  from  the  shadow  of 
the  high  laurel  hedge.  It  was  the  village  policeman,  evidently 
waiting  to  speak  with  him.  Squire  Bentley  was  not  surprised 
at  his  appearance.  He  had  himself  set  him  watching  on  a 
little  business  that  had  proved  puzzling  to  him.  For  some 
time  past  someone  had  been  committing  petty  robberies  on  the 
sqnire's  premises.  He  had  himself  played  the  spy.  He  had 
set  bis  foreman  on  the  track  in  vain.  At  last  he  had  one  day 
relactantly  mentioned  the  case  to  Gripper  the  policeman. 
Tery  quietly  the  policeman  came  forward. 

**I  think  I  have  'em,  sir,''  he  said.  'Tve  got  a  good  due. 
We  shall  run  'em  to  earth,  sir,  if  we're  careful." 

"Whom  do  you  suspect?"  asked  the  squire,  stepping  cau- 
tionsly  into  the  shadow  of  the  hedge  from  which  the  policeman 
had  jast  emerged.  The  policeman  went  and  stood  by  his  side, 
and  said  a  few  words  in  a  low  voice.  The  squire  visibly 
started,  and  repeated  a  name  aloud.  **  Bill  Stephens  I  You 
must  be  mistaken ! " 

The  policeman  smiled.  ''  I  don't  think  there's  much  mistake, 

sir?' 

The  squire  stuck  his  stick  angrily  into  the  ground.  '^I 
wouldn't  have  believed  it,  if  there's  a  man  anywhere  I've  be- 
friended and  helped,  it's  Stephens.  1  kept  him  on  all  lost 
winter,  and  didn't  want  him  either.  They'd  have  been  in  the 
poorhouse,  every  one  of  them,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  me,  and 
this  is  my  reward." 

The  policeman  nodded  his  bead.  He  looked  only  at  the 
professional  side  of  the  matter,  the  squire's  disappointed  feel- 
ings did  not  come  into  his  calculations.    If  people  put  any 


"ivno,'  coniinue4  cne  squire,  '^tnere's  Jones,  my  beet  man, 
living  next  door.  He  must  know  of  it,  at  least,  if  there's  any- 
thing much  wrong." 

Again  the  policeman  gave  his  head  an  official  nod.  He  did 
not  see  fit  to  explain  that  a  little  careful  cro6s-que»tioning  of 
Jones  had  led  in  a  large  measure  to  the  knowledge  he  already 
possessed.  ^  You  see,  they  never  inform  on  each  other,"  ho 
said,  philosophioally.  Then  he  proceeded  at  some  length  to 
detail  out  his  plans ;  but  the  squire,  to  do  him  justice,  hardly 
entered  into  a  full  understanding  of  his  piojeots,  so  predomina- 
ting was  the  feeling  of  surprised  indignation  at  Stephens'  rank 
ingratitude.  Truly  it  was  a  wioked  world  in  which  he  lived, 
the  squire  felt  very  assured  on  this  point  as  be  talked  slowly 
back  into  his  own  grounds,  and  he  was  a  oredulous^  generous- 
minded,  much-abused  man.  He  stood  on  the  lawn  gloomily 
ruminatittjg,  when  suddenly  there  was  a  sound  of  a  pretty, 
childish  voice,  and  the  squire^  despite  hie  miserable  refleotions, 
turned  his  head  in  that  direction.  CSiildren  Squire  Bentley 
had  none.  Some  people  charitably  supposed  he  would  have 
been  altogether  a  more  amiable  man  had  a  few  young  children 
of  his  own  been  round  him',  to  expand  hi8inature,and  to  smooth 
awa^  some  6f  the  angles  and  eccentricities  of  disposition  by 
which  he  too  often  made  himself  notorious.  Anyhow,  little 
Nelly  was,  among  all  his  nieoes  and  nephews,  his  especial 
favourite.  She  had  been  spending  the  whole  summer  at  his 
house;  her  health  having  been  delicate  the  previous  winter, 
country  air  had  been  advised  for  her,  and  ever  since  the  sprhig 
Nellie  had  beeb  an  inmate  of  her  uncle's  house.  Health  had 
again  touched  her  cheek  with  its  soft  bloom,  and  sparkled 
brightly  in  her  protty  blue  eyes,  but  still  Squire  Bentiey  put 
off  the  day  of  her  departure.  *'6o<she  gets  back  again  to  town 
in  time  for  the  winter,"  he  said,  and  to  this  arrangement  Nellie 
gladly  consented. 

At  sight  of  her  uncle,  Nellie  ran  quickly  towards  him.  She 
perched  herself  lightly  on  a  hollow  stump  of  a  tree,  in  which 
were  blooming  some  brightly-flowering  plants.  Thus  elevated 
her  face  was  cm  a  level  with  her  uncle's.  She  looked  fearlessly 
into  his  eyes,  for  Nellie  that  fiaoe  was  never  clouded  or  angry, 
his  pretty  niece  held  a  magic  sway  over  her  irascible  nude. 
Yet  even  the  child  discovered  something  troublous  on  the 
eonntenonce  into  which  she  looked. 

**How  grave  you  look,  uncle,"  she  said,  turning  his  face 
towards  her  with  one  of  her  little  hands. 

**  These  aro  grave  times,  Nellie ;  and  this  ia  a  bad  world  at 
best" 

•*  I  think  it  is  a  very  nice  world,  uncle." 

**  So  it  is,  dear,  for  a  good,  pretty  little  girl  like  you." 

Nellie  drew  herself  np  with  the  sweet  gravity  of  childhood ; 
her  uncle  was  speaking  to  her  as  though  she  were  a  baby, 
nnd  Nellie  was  eight  years  old.  *' Isn't  it  nice  for  you  too, 
uncle?" 

*'  It  might  be,  Nellie ;  the  world  itself  ia  fair  enoughf  but  the 
people  who  live  in  it  moke  it  seem  bad." 

'*  But  there  are  some  good  people  in  it,  uncle." 

••  Of  course  there  are,  child." 

*•  Some  very  good  people." 

The  squire  looked  into  the  grave,  innocent  f>oe.  **  What  dr 
you  mean  by  very  good  ?    Tell  me  one,  Nellie." 

"  Miss  Croft  is  very  good." 

Miss  Croft  was  a  lady  whom  Mra  Bentley  had  engaged  dui 
Nellie's  stay,  as  a  kind  of  daily  governess  for  her.    Not  r 
teaching  entered  into  the  bargain,  but  Mrs.  Bentley  kue 
value  of  even  a  little  pecuniary  aid  to  a  person  in  Miss 
straitened  ciroumstances,  and  it  was  better  for  the  cb 
argued,  a  little  supervision  of  some  kind,  than  running 
day  long. 

••  Yes,  yes,"  said  Squire  Bentley,  **of  course  Mi 
very  good.     Miss  Croft  has  known  a  great  deal 
Nellie,  and  has  come  out  of  it  all  a  good  and  sengil 
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"Has  she  had  a  rerj  great  deal  of  tronhle,  nnole?  ** 
••Yes;  why  do  yon  ask?  " 

^  Beoaose  she  always  seems  very  cheerful  and  happy.** 
Nellie,  like  mest  quick  ehildren,  had  a  pertinacious  way  of 
sifting  matters  to  their  foundation.     The  squire  paused  a 
moment,  then  he  said,  *^  Ton  see,  she  is  very  miselfish,  my  lore ; 
that  makes  her  happy  and  oantented." 

'*  Yes,"  said  Nellie,  **  unselfish  means  giving  np  oar  wHl  to 
others.  Miss  Croft  explained  that  word  to  me,  and  she  says  we 
should  always  do  to  people  exactly  as  we  should  wish  them  to 
do  tons." 

The  squire  groaned  in  soul;  the  world  in  general  was  owing 
him  a  heavy  debt  of  unpaid  gratitude  for  disinterested  conduct 
**  Ah,  Nellie,  there  are  not  many  people  of  that  way  of  think- 
ing. Folks  like  heisg  treated  well  as  a  rule,  but  they  are  in 
no  huny  to  return  the  treatment."  But  the  squire  remembered 
he  was  speaking  to  an  impressible,  unsophisticated  little  child, 
and  he  would  not  for  worlds  have  put  a  drop  of  the  gall  of 
scepticiBm  in  the  sweet  innocence  of  the  rhildish  belief 

**  Yon  are  a  rery  little  girl  now,**  he  said,  «'but  you  will  be 
giown-up  one  day,  then  you  will  understand  what  I  mean." 
^Miss  Croft  is  grown  up." 
*'  Tut,  tut,  child ;  of  course  she  isJ* 

<*  Miss  Croft  says  people  are  always  rery  kind  to  her;  and  she 
saysifweloreGodbestof  all,  and  our  neighbour  just  as  our- 
selTes,  we  shall  always  find  people  good  to  us.'* 

<*  Odd  if  we  shouldn't,"  was  the  squire's  spontaneous  ex- 
clamation. 
**  We  must  be  unselfish,  you  know,  uncle." 
*^  Yes,  yes,  child,  and  Miss  Croft  is  a  very  good  and  excellent 
woman,  and  you  must  mind  everything  she  tells  you." 

Squire  Bentley  kissed  the  child's  face,  so  close  to  his  own ;  it 
was  a  sign  the  argument  was  at  an  end.  But  the  conversation 
at  that  moment  received  a  more  decisive  termination. 

A  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  garden-hedge  was  reining  up 
his  horse,  evidently  stopping  with  the  desire  to  speak.  The 
squire  would  have  got  away  if  he  could ;  it  was  his  old  enemy, 
Mr.  darkson.  He  was  a  man  about  the  squire's  age,  with  a 
pleasant  sensible-looking  lace.  The  squire  returned  his  saluta- 
tion stiffly.  Mr.  Ohirkson  hesitated  a  moment,  the  squire's 
manner  was  not  inviting,  then  he  plunged  at  once  into  his 
subject. 

**  I  have  just  seen  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Wells.  He  tells  me 
there  has  been  some  unpleasantness  about  the  school  treat  I 
just  stopped  to  say  that  if  my  son  has  had  anything  to  do  with 
these  proceedings  I  will  see  that  he  withdraws  from  them  at 
once.  It  is  not  my  wish  he  should  do  anything  displeasing  or 
annoying  to  you  in  any  way." 

The  squire  felt  for  once  a  little  taken  by  surprise,  but  in  a 
strictly  formal  tone  he  replied,  «*  Your  son  may  be  of  a  different 
opinion,  Mr.  Clarkson." 

**  Oh,  as  &r  as  that  goes  I  can  trust  my  influence  over  him; 
my  boy  will  not  do  anything  contrary  to  my  wishes.  Seeing 
you  in  the  garden  I  thought  I  would  just  stop  and  say  this 
much  to  you.    I  wish  you  good-evening,  Mr.  Bentley." 

The  squire  stood  watohing  Mr.  Clarkson's  retreating  form. 
Having  made  up  his  mind  that  people  were  so  generally  bad 
and  unthankful,  he  did  not  know  whether  it  was  altogether 
satisfactory  to  find  one  at  least  turning  out  better  than  he  had 
expected.  He  had  for  so  long  taken  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Churk- 
son  cherished  iU-feelmg  towaids  him,  that  he  could  not  all  at 
once  disabuse  his  mind  of  the  idea.  Yet  neither  he  nor  the 
present  Mr.  Clarkson  had  really  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
matter  that  had  caused  the  long-existing  feud.  A  forefather  of 
Mr.  Clarkson's  had  bought  a  piece  of  land  which  a  former  Squire 
Bentley  had  set  his  mmd  upon  possessing.  The  land  had  been 
bought  in  a  dandestine,  unfriendly  manner,  and  the  squire 
fiercely  resented  the  unneighbourly  act,  and  being  a  man  of 
choleric  and  vindictive  disposition,  he  had  perpetuated  the 
quarrel,  and  instilled  his  own  resentment  into  the  mind  of  his 
son,  and  a  feeling  of  dislike  and  separation  had  existed  botwocn 


the  Cunilies  ever  since.  Squire  Bentley  took  it  for  gnated  thai 
Mr.  Clarkson  regarded  him  with  unfavourable  feeUngs.  "He 
had  reasons  of  his  own  for  speaking  so,  I  have  ne  dosbt,"  lie 
muttered  as  he  walked  slowly  across  the  lawn.  **  All  nooaeiue 
that,  about  not  wishing  his  son  to  annoy  me." 

The  squire,  as  was  his  habit,  was  jumping  rapidly  to  a  eon- 
elusion,  yet  hasty  judgment  of  others  had  been  the  rock  upon 
which  he  had  foundered  over  and  over  again.  Then  as  he 
paused,  a  scene  rose  before  him  of  hapi^  children  asBembliog 
en  that  lawn.  It  was  always  their  custom  to  do  so  after  tfastrat 
was  over,  and  a  bun  and  a  small  story-book  was  presented  by 
the  squire  to  eadi  child.  Then  before  they  left  they  alwtyi 
gave  the  usual  hearty  cheers :  three  for  the  squire,  then  for 
Mrs.  Bentley,  then  for  the  teachers ;  it  seemed  sometimes  as  if 
there  would  be  no  end  to  their  joyful  cheering.  And  the  soniul 
of  their  glad  voices  always  did  the  squire's  heart  good.  The 
thought  passed  through  his  mind  that  it  would  not  be  pleasant 
to  miss  the  happy  scene  that  had  been  enacted  there  for  so  many 
years,  and  the  buns  and  the  books  ware  all  prepared  ready,  and 
he  did  not  want  the  children  to  miss  having  theuL  He  ooold 
almost  have  wished  he  had  not  been  quite  so  rash  with  the 
superintendent  that  afternoon,  but  then  it  was  not  his  fault, 
the  blame  lay  with  those  who  had  behaved  in  so  ungzateful 
ignorant,  and  thanklftss  a  n&anner. 


r^OD  keep  our  Church  and  School  1 
^^    Shed  on  them  blessings  fhlll 

Bless  Church  and  School! 
Crowd  them  from  day  to  day; 
All  walking  in  the  Way; 
All  living  as  they  pray  : 

Bless  Church  and  School  I 

FUl  with  Thy  Spirit's  might 

To  know  and  do  the  right. 
And  evil  shun: 

Here  let  each  heart  upraise. 

Sweet  notes  of  prayer  and  praise, 

Bright'ning  the  day  of  days- 
Heaven  begun. 

Children  of  peace  and  light, 
Give  each  the  robe  of  white 

To  wear  for  Theef 
When  each  Lord's  Diay  is  done 
May  scholars,  one  by  one. 
Be  found  to  Jesus  won. 

And  Christ-like  be. 

Lord,  let  thy  gospel  reign 
And  still  fresh  conquests  gain. 

At  home,  abroad : 
Help  us  with  heart  and  hand 
To  spread  the  tidings  gnmd, 
Till  souls  in  every  land 

Welcome  their  God. 

God  keep  our  Church  and  School  I 
Shed  on  them  blessings  ftOl ! 

Bless  Churoh  and  School ! 
To  sow  wo  will  not  cease; 
Give,  Lord,  the  rich  increase; 
Faith,  holiness,  and  peace: 

Bless  Church  and  School 

Alexander  B.  Gbosabt,  lljk 
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The  wbkk  werb  dark  but  for  thy  light.— //erderi. 


AMAZIAH  AND  THE  PROPHET. 

"  But  there  came  a  man  of  God  to  him,  saying,  0  king,  let  not  the  army  of  Israel  go  with  thee ;  for 
Lord  is  not  with  Israel,  to  wit,  with  all  the  children  of  Ephraim.     But  if  thou  wilt  go,  do  it,  be  s' 
for  the  battle :  God  shall  make  thee  fall  before  the  enemy :  for  God  hath  power  to  help,  and  '' 
down.    And  Amaziah  said  to  the  man  of  God,  But  what  shall  we  do  for  the  hundred  talents 
have  given  to  the  army  of  Israel?    And  the  man  of  God  answered,  The  Lord  is  able  to  give  t* 
more  than  this."— 2  Chron.  xxv.  7-9. 
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AMAZIAH. 


BY  THE  REV.  GEORGE  DESPABD,  1I.A.,  TBINITT  CHmtGB,  KILBX7BH. 


THE  history  of  King  Amaziah  is  a  sad  one.  At 
first  he  paid  respect  to  the  Law  of  God  in 
refusing  to  allow  the  children  of  his  father's 
murderers  to  be  put  to  death.  But  "  his  heart  was 
not  perfect,*'  and  therefore  when  a  temptation  came 
to  strengthen  his  army  with  men  whom  he  knew  to 
he  under  God's  displeasure,  he  yielded.  The  errand 
on  which  the  man  of  God  mentioned  in  the  text  was 
sent  was  to  reprove  the  King  for  this  sin.  And 
though  Amaziah  was  not  yet  hardened  against  God's 
reproof,  he  showed  in  the  course  of  the  interview 
some  ominous  symptoms  of  the  spirit  which  led  him 
afterwards  to  despise  the  counsel  of  the  Almighty. 
His  interview  with  the  man  of  God,  therefore,  was 
a  crisis  in  his  life,  and  its  details  deserve  careful 
^  consideration  as  serving  to  illustrate  some  important 
Bible  truths  and  lessons.     3  Chron.  xxv.  7-9. 

Thus  it  illustrates  the  standing  danger  for  us  all 
in  respect  to  the  use  of  meoM,  It  was  not  wrong 
in  Amaziah  to  look  out  moans  by  which  he  might 
repel  his  enemies.  If  he  had  sat  down  idly,  and  let 
his  enemies  come  on,  without  doing  his  best  to 
utilise  the  means  of  resistance  God  had  given  him, 
it  would  have  been  presumption.  But  then,  in  con- 
sidering and  preparing  the  moans,  he  was  bound  to 
see  that  they  wero  such  as  God  would  approve. 
And  when  he  proceeded  to  hire  men  to  fight  for  him 
"  with  whom  the  Lord  was  not,"  what  was  that  but 
the  unbelief  which  counts  means,  however  wrong, 
of  greater  value  than  the  blessing  of  Qod  ? 

The  temptation  is  one  which  meets  us  all  in  our 
common  everyday  life.  Means  of  gaining  our'  ends  are 
never  far  to  3e«k,  of  which,  if  we  consi(&r  the  matter 
honestly,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  Lord  is  not 
with  them.  Men  aot  continually  as  if  they  could  not 
expect  God  to  take  care  of  them,  unless  they  helped 
Him  to  do  so  by  something  sinful  on  their  part 
The  excuse  for  many  of  the  paltry  "  tricks  of  tr«Mde  ** 
is — "You  know  we  must  live!"  People  get  the 
idea  that  it  is  impossible  to  live,  or  to  be  successful, 
if  a  man  is  "  over-scrupulous  "  as  to  means.  We  can 
be  only  too  like  Amaziah,  who  could  not  trust  God  if 
he  had  only  his  own  soldiers,  which  was  the  lawful 
resource.  The  contingent  from  the  neighbouring 
kingdom  which  was  unlawful  must  be  brought  in 
before  he  could  feel  happy  in  his  own  mind! 
Compelled  as  we  are  to  use  means  for  the  aooom- 
plishment  of  nearly  all  our  plans,  how  needful  it  is 
to  keep  by  us  some  good  test  which  we  may  apply 
to  them  before  venturing  to  adopt  them.  The  only 
safe  test  I  know  ifi  the  test  given  to  us  in  the  Bible 
— ''  Are  they  means  on  which  we  can  ask  the  blessing 
of  God?"      ^         ^  ' 

Then,  again,  this  scene  in  King  Amaziah's  life 
illusti*ates  the  difficulty  of  retracing  a  wrong  step. 
The  conscience  of  the  king  seems  to  have  acquiesced 
in  the  justice  of  the  prophet's  reproof;  it  had  not 


yet  reached  the  hardened  stage  when  it  was  deaf 
to  all  reproof.  But  Amaziah  was  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that,  through  his  own  folly,  he  found  it  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  follow  the  convictions  of 
conscience.  He  had  unfortunately  committed  him- 
self in  the  matter,  a  contract  had  been  formally 
made,  and  to  go  back  from  it  now  would  damage 
his  character  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  convert  friends 
into  enemies.  It  is  easy  to  take  a  wrong  step,  bui 
it  is  never  easy  to  retrace  it.  When  oonsoience  is 
asleep,  we  allow  ourselves  to  become  involved  iu 
guilty  entanglements,  and  then,  when  conscience 
wakes  up,  we  find,  to  our  dismay,  that  we  ars  s^} 
deeply  committed  it  seems  almost  impoteible  to  go 
back.  We  have  another  and  still  more  painful 
illustration  of  this  in  another  king  who  lived  long 
after  Amaziah ;  I  mean  King  Herod.  In  an  idle 
moment  he  promised,  "with  an  oath,"  what  lie 
never  ought  to  have  promised  at  all ;  pledged  his 
kingly  word  to  give  anything  she  might  aak  to  the 
daughter  of  Herodias.  He  was  very  much  shocked 
when  she  asked  for  the  head  of  John,  but  Herod 
was  too  deeply  committed  to  go  back,  "  for  his  oath's 
fiftke  and  them  that  sat  at  meat  with  him,  he  com- 
manded that  it  should  be  given  her."  Let  us  think 
of  this  whenever  wa  are  entloed  to  any  wrong  steps. 
Thay  are  generally  taken  because  people  persuade 
themselves  that  it  will  be  eatv  to  draw  back  when- 
ever they  wish.  Thev  little  know  the  ounning  of 
the  tempter,  or  the  skill  which  he  expends  on  the 
meshes  of  every  **  net  ^  ha  "  spreads "  for  the  silly 
'*bird/^  Better  kaep  oat  of  the  tangle  Ihan  try 
to  get  out  of  it  after  having  got  in.  Amaeiah  had 
to  pay  a  hundred  talents  for  breaking  out  of  the 
net,  and  heavy  interaal  along  with  it.  The  broke^i 
bargain  restored  his  peace  of  conscienoe,  but  it 
brought  fire  and  sword  upon  the  cities  of  Judali 
from  the  slighted  mercenaries ! 

Moreover,  the  scena  between  the  king  and  "the 
man  of  God  "  illustrates  remarkably  the  mercifulnm 
of  God,  At  first,  no  doubt,  "  the  man  of  God  "  was 
an  unwelcome  intruder  in  the  royal  presence,  though, 
whatever  the  king  felt,  he  had  grace  enough,  so  far, 
not  to  express  it.  Next  time  he  had  gone  farther 
down  the  broad  road,  and  did.  express  what  he  felt 
at  the  prophet's  interference;  told  him  it  was  a 
piece  of  impertinence  in  a  low  person  like  him  pre- 
suming to  take  upon  him  as  if  he  were  one  of  "  the 
king's  counsel!'"  What  people  hate,  when  con- 
science is  wrong,  is  not  themselves — ^which  would 
be  the  proper  thing  to  hate — but  anything  that 
reminds  them  of  their  wrongness.  Ahab  would 
have  it  that  Elijah  was  his  "  enemy,"  when  he  had 
no  enemy  but  hlmselfl  It  was  not  pleasant  for  a 
king  to  be  browbeaten  by  a  prophet,  however  much 
he  might  be  browbeaten  by  his  own  oonsoience* 
But  at  the  same  time,  if  it  was  not  pleasant,  it  vm 
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as  he  osoe  did,  now  Boekmg  the  king  m;  the  person 

of  a  iivisg  witness  of  the  law,  to  stop  him  in  meroy 

on  his  &tal  oonrse.    Yop  see  God  bboks  up  the 

way  of  sinnexvy  and  pnte  a  thom-hedge  in  their 

pa^  heoanae  He  pities  them  too  much  to  allow  them 

to  go  on  nnchecked  in  their  eyil  oonrses.    Balaam 

was  annoyed  when  he  was  stopped,  and  would  have 

ridden  on  if  he  eonld,  not  knowing  that  it  would 

have  been  an  angel  of  merqy  he  was  riding  over. 

And  one  of  the  most  awful  revelations  reserved  for 

persistent  sinners  one  day,  is  the  number  of  times 

they  have  found  it  impossible  to  move  on  to  their 

sinful  ends  without  trampling  down  angels  of  mercy 

in  their  path.    If  Ood  meant  to  destroy  us  He  would 

let  ns  sin  on  without  putting  in  our  way  anything 

to  remind  oousoienoe  of  Him  and  of  his  law.    But 

as  He  was  meroiful  to  King  Amaziah  He  put  '*  the 

man  of  God "  in  his  way  to  rouse  his  conscienoe ; 

Hnd  as  He  is  merciful  to  us,  "  not  willing  that  any 

should  perish,"  He  puts  many  a  check  and  restraint 

in  the  sinner's  path,  by  which  He  says,  as  plainly 

as  if  He  said  it  in  words,  '*  Turn  ye ;  wherefore  will 

jedie?'* 

Then  another  thing  which  comes  out  in  connection 
with  the  scene  before  us  is,  that  if  we  desire  to  please 
God  rather  than  ourselves,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  make   tonie    Mcrifice.      Directly  King  Amaziah 
heard  what  the  man  of  God  said,  he  felt  that  in 
hiring  the  men  of  Sphraim  he  had  sinned  against 
God.    And  while  he  saw  very  clearly  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  send  them  away,  his  mind  at  the  same 
time  ran  upon  the  large  sum  of  money  he  had  given 
for  their  services ;  could  he  do  as  duty  demanded,  and 
at  the  same  time  get  his  money  back  ?     I  think  that 
question  would  never  have  been  asked  were  it  not 
for  his  want  of  that  "  perfect  heart,"  referred  to  in 
the  second  verse.     The  man  who  really  desires  to 
do  light  wants  nothing  for  doing  so.  If  i  am  to  wait 
to  do  what  is  right  until  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  no 
loser  by  it,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  what  is  right 
for  its  own  sake  I  care  for,  but  &r  myself  and  my 
own  interests.     Mercenary  motives  in  obedience  are 
a  sure  sign  that  a  man's  heart  is  not  with  God. 
Amaziah  cared  more  for  his  *'  hundred  talents,"  I 
fear,  than  he  did  for  the  right  or  wron^  of  things ; 
he  took  no  step  to  dismiss  his  hired  soldiers  until  he 
had  first  been  assured  that  he  would  lose  nothing  by 
it.  Have  we  not  need  to  remember  one  thing  which  is 
an  unfailing  mark  on  all  true  obedience  to  God? 
Supposing   there  were  to  be  no  bad  consequences 
from  breaking  any  of  God's  laws — ^neither  disgrace, 
nor  punishment,  nor  falling  before  the  enemy,  nor 
condemnation  before  the  judgment-seat — would  you 
none  the  less  obey  God,  and  do  what  you  know  to 
be  right  in  His  sight  ?     And  supposing  you  were  to 
gain  nothing  by  doing  what  pleases  Him,  no  worldly 
advantage,  or  temporal  reward — ^nothing,  either  now 
or  hereafter,  beyond  the  happy  sense  of  His  approval, 
would  you  still  obey,  and  do  the  thing  that  is  right  ? 
You  know  there  is  but  one  thing  that  is  not  merce- 
nary, and  that  is  love.  And  that  is  why  there  is  only 
one  kind  of  obedience  that  is  not  mercenary,  the 
kind  of  obedience  which,  though  he  could  be  obedient 
when  it  suited  him,  King  Amaaiah  knew  nothing  of 
— the  obedience  whioh  springs  from  love  I     Not  one 
thought  would  there  have   been  of  his  "hundred 
talents  "  if  there  had  been  in  his  heart  any  particle 
of  true  love  to  God.    "  Let  them  go,"  he  would  have 


panson  with  the  happmess  of  doing  that  which  is 
right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord." 

^  We  should  beware  how  we  set  any  value  on  the 
kind  of  obedience  Amaaiah  was  willing  to  give — 
obedience  up  to  the  point  at  whioh  it  oosts  nothing 
— but  not  one  inch  beyond !  It  was  the  same  kind 
of  obedience  which  Kin^  Saul  was  satisfied  with. 
As  long  8S  he  was  dealing  with  "  everything  vile 
and  re^cise"  his  v^y  of  '*  perfonning  the  command- 
ment of  the  Lord,''^that  he  should  destroy  aW,  was 
to  destroy  thai  utterly.  But  directly  he  came  to 
**  the  best  of  the  sheep,  and  all  that  was  good,"  whioh 
it  seemed  a  pity  to  touch,  he  became  tei^er-hearted, 
and  spared  that!  Amaziah  seems  to  have  jiarted 
with  his  money  readily  enough  in  the  service  of  sin. 
But  he  seems  to  have  considered,  also,  that  the 
service  of  God  is  not  to  be  thought  of  unless  it  pays. 
At  least  he  acted  as  if  he  thought  ''the  man  of 
God  "  oould  not  be  in  his  sober  senses  to  expeet  him 
to  sacrifice  his  ''  hundred  talents"  to  his  oonscience ! 
Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the  aotion,  but 
the  motive,  that  decides  anything.  The  first  action 
of  Amaaiah,  in  this  business,  was  one  of  disobedience 
to  God  in  making  an  ungodly  alliance — and  the 
motive  was  to  serve  himself.  His  second  aotion  was 
one  of  obedience  to  God  in  dismissing  those  whom 
he  had  unlawfully  hired — ^but  the  motive  was  still 
the  same — to  serve  himself — escaping  defeat,  and 
thus  getting  paid  back  for  his  "  hundred  talents  "  I 
Oh,  that  the  case  may  be  the  reverse  with  us — 
whatever  the  action,  the  motive  at  any  rate  right — 
God  served,  whatever  may  be  the  expense  to  self  I 

But  in  the  answer  of  the  man  of  God  to  the  king 
a  truth  came  out  which,  in  its  place,  is  both  im- 
portant and  encouraging.  How  &r  King  Amadah 
understood  the  prophet's  meaning  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  tho^gh  I  fear  that,  considering  the  kind  of  man 
he  was,  he  took  it  in  a  sordid  sense. 

But  whatever  mistake  Amasdah  may  have  made 
there  is  no  mistake  at  all  about  the  truth  itself 
— it  is  one  that  continually  meets  us  in  the 
Bible.  If  there  can  be  no  real  obedience,  or  service 
to  God,  without  some  sacrifice,  there  %$  ample  rs- 
eompense  provided  for  any  sacrifice  it  may  involve. 
True,  Amaziah  would  lose  his  *' hundred  talents," 
by  giving  up  the  hired  soldiers  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God,  but  there  would  be  no  real  loss  for  all 
that :  ''  The  Lord  is  able  to  give  thee  much  more  than 
this."  It  was  a  seasonable  and  suitable  reminder  of 
something  King  Amaziah  had  forgotten — how  "  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord  it  maketh  rich,  and  He  addeth 
no  sorrow  therewith."  If  Amaziah  consented  to 
lose  his  '*  hundred  talents  "  sooner  than  disobey  God, 
would  he  not  get  back  that  whioh  would  be  worth 
more  to  him  in  the  day  of  battle  than"*^'  a  hundred 
thousand  men,"  namely,  the  "blessing  of  God"? 
Was  Amaziah  so  ignorant  of  the  history  of  his  own 
nation  as  to  be  unaware  of  one  great  fact  ?  When 
sin  was  in  her  own  camp,  how  had  it  always  £eired 
with  the  Israel  of  God  in  the  hour  of  battle  ?  Where- 
as she  oould  do  nothing  against  her  enemies,  with 
all  her  armies,  when  her  own  heart  was  defiled  with 
sin — had  any  enemy  been  able  to  stand  before  he^ 
when  God  was  with  her?  The  result,  in* this  ve' 
instance,  was  in  keeping  with  all  the  facts  in 
previous  history  of  God's  people,  as  a  reoom 
even  for  the  unworthy  kind  of  obedience  ' 
mani&sted  in  Amaziab's  conduct:  namelr 
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plete  victory  over  the  Edomites,  without  the  aid  of 
the  disbanded  xneroenaries.  And  if  Amaziah  had 
bnt  found  in  this  an  encouragement  to  go  on  in  the 
path  of  obedience — ^how  different  might  the  close  of 
his  life  have  been!  Unhappily  for  himself,  his 
pride  came  back  with  his  success,  and  he  drove  away 
the  blessing  when  he  adopted  the  gods  of  Edom, 
and  forbade  God's  counsellor  a  place  in  "  the  king's 
counsel."  But  though  the  promises  of  God  may  be 
forfeited  by  the  sin  of  man,  they  remain,  like  Him- 
self, "  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever." 

It  is  not  much,  after  all,  that  loving  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God  costs  any  of  His  people  in  the  way 
of  self-sacrifice.  But  does  anything  show  more  the 
**  riches  "  of  His  grace  than  the  heaped-up  expres- 
sions in  His  word  which  intimate  the  greatness  of 
"the  recompense  of  the  reward"?  Turn,  for  in- 
stanee,  to  the  words  of  Christ  (Luke  xviii.  29), 
**  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  There  is  no  man  that  hath 
left  house,  or  parents,  or  brethren,  or  wife,  or 
children,  for  the  kingdom  of  God's  sake,  who  shall 
not  receive  manifold  more  in  this  present  time,  and 
in  the  world  to  come  life  everlastimg."  There  is  a 
double  reward  to  all  self-sacrificing  service  promised 
in  these  words — a  providential  reward  "in  this 
present  time,"  and  an  eternal  reward  "  in  the  world 
to  come,  life  everlasting."  We  have  an  illustration 
of  the  providential  reward  in  Job  xlii.  10,  where  we 
read  of  "  the  Lord  adding  all  that  had  been  to  Job 
unto  the  double  "  (margin).  And  we  have  another 
illustration  in  Simon  Peter,  who  was  rewarded  for 
lending  Christ  the  use  of  his  boat,  bv  "a  great 
multitude  of  fishes."  In  some  way  all  the  little 
sacrifices  and  self-denials  "for  Christ's  sake"  are 
made  up  to  his  people,  even  "  in  this  present  time," 
if  not  in  kind,  at  least  in  kindness.  Every  love- 
token  Christ  sees  left  on  his  altar  by  us  He  requites 
with  a  love-token  on  his  part  to  us — a  love-token 
all  the  more  valuable  because  it  is  inward  and 
spii-itual — even  "the  secret  of  the  Lord  which  is 
with  theih  that  fear  Him."  "  Seek  ye  first  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  his  righteousness,"  our  Lord  said, 
"  and  all  these  things  " — things  that  have  to  do  with 
present  neea — "  shall  be  added  unto  you."  For  "  God 
is  able  to  make  all  grace  abound  unto  us,"  and  is 
moreover  "  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly  above 
all  that  we  ask  or  think."  Now  if  He  is  able  to  do 
^hig — «*  able  to  give  thee  much  more  than  this,"  as 
the  man  of  God  put  it  to  Amaziah,  is  He  less  willing 
than  He  is  able  ?  Nay,  for  "  He  that  spared  not 
his  own  Son,  but  gave  Him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall 
He  not  with  Him  also  freely  give  us  all  things  "  ? 

We  can  never  really  lose  by  anything  we  give  up 
for  God's  sake,  or  in  the  way  of  duty.  If  we  can 
trust  God  enough  to  forego  what  He  forbids,  we 
may  trust  Him  to  make  good  what  He  has  promised  I 
But  the  man  of  God,  in  what  he  said,  looked  higher 
than  anything  present  or  earthly.  Amaziah  was  no 
loser  by  being  content  to  let  his  hundred  talents 
go,  in  the  battle  that  followed — and  if  he  lost  the 
reward  of  the  hereafter,  it  was  only  because  his 
heart  was  not  "  perfect "  in  what  he  did.  No  one 
of  us,  I  hope,  is  ^likely  to  mistake  what  it  means, 
that  infinite  grace  is  pleased  to  represent  the  glories 
of  heaven  as  a  "  reward  "  for  our  fidelity  on  earth. 
Howard,  in  the  sense  of  merit  on  our  part,  there  can 
be  none,  but  in  the  sense  of  gracious  allotment  on 
the  part  of  God,  it  is  certain.  "  A  cup  of  cold  water 
given  to  a  disciple  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,"  the 


lip  of  truth  has  said,  *<  shall  in  no  wise  lose  its 
reward."  If  we  weigh  all  the  self-sacrifioe  and  self- 
denial  possible  for  us  here  on  earth,  how  light  do 
they  seem  in  comparison  with  the  "  far  more  ex- 
oeeding  and  eternal  weight  and  glory  "  I  "He  that 
saveth  his  life  "—consults  for  the  earthly  life  at  the 
expense  of  principle — "  shall  lose  it " ;  but  "he  that 
loseth  his  life,"  who  is  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
earthly  interests,  "  for  My  sake  and  the  gospel's, 
shall  find  it,"  t.e.,  shall  have  "  in  the  world  to  come 
life  everlasting." 

No  one  is  ever  called  to  give  up  anything,  he  it 
remembered,  for  the  mere  sake  of  doing  so.  Bnt 
"  for  Christ's  sake  and  the  gospel's,"  and  for  our 
sakes  also,  many  a  surrender  is  demanded.  Amaziah 
might  have  persisted  in  his  resolution  to  get  the 
worth  of  his  "  hundred  talents  "  out  of  the  ungodly 
band  he  had  hired,  but,  if  he  had,  there  would  have 
been  disaster  instead  of  victory,  in  "  the  Valley  of 
Salt ; "  it  was  for  his  own  sake  the  surrender  was 
demanded.  May  we  always  remember  this,  when 
there  is  a  struggle  at  the  heart  to  retain  anything 
that  by  the  highest  law  of  duty  is  bound  to  go! 
For  our  good  always,  and  never  except  it  is  for  oni 
own  good,  does  God  say,  touching  anything,  "be 
content  to  let  it  go  I  "  And  if  only  we  trust  Him, 
the  struggle  will  never  be  long.  Even  if  it  he  as  a 
"  right  arm,"  or  a  "  right  eye,"  there  is  a  voice  of  love 
at  the  call  of  which  the  heart,  when  "  perfect,"  will 
let  go  its  dearest  idols ;  and  if  a  recompense  is  sought 
at  all,  it  will  be  sought  and  found  in  the  assurance 
which  falls  from  heaven  on  the  ear  of  faith :  "  The 
Lord  is  able  to  give  thee  much  more  than  this." 

The  last  lesson  the  whole  scene  teaches  us  is  a 
most  solemn  one — the  insufficiency  of  good  impressim. 
Those  gracious  warnings  told  on  King  Amaziah  at 
the  time,  and  convinced  his  conscience,  and  even 
moved  him  to  go  some  way  in  the  right  direction. 
But  the  spirit  that  led  him  to  trust  in  "  the  arm  of 
flesh  "  rather  than  in  the  living  God  was  not  dead. 
Next  time  he  did  worse,  for  he  tnisted  in  "  the  gods 
of  the  children  of  Seir,"  and  the  seared  conscioDce 
was  then  proof  against  any  conviction.  How  we 
should  beware  of  trifling  with  the  convictions  of 
conscience  !  No  heart  is  so  hard  as  the  heait  heaten 
down  under  the  footsteps  of  impressions  no  sooner 
made  than  they  pass  away  I  And  we  know  what 
is  written  in  the  unerring  Word(Prov.  xxix.  1),  and 
how  it  was  exemplified  in  the  terrible  end  of  Kini; 
Amaziah :  "  He,  that  being  often  reproved  hardeneth 
his  neck,  shall  suddenly  be  destroyed,  and  that 
without  remedy ! " 


••THERE'S  SUMMAT  IN  IT'; 

OR,  "  BY  THEIB  FRUITS  YK  SHALL   KNOW  THEM." 

COLONEL  WALDEGRAVE  sat  in  his  Yihun 
one  autumn  afternoon,  with  his  well-worn  Bible 
before  him,  but  as  the  light  failed  he  closed  the 
book,  and  leaning  back  in  his  chair  indulged  in  a 
reverie  that  brought  a  gleam  of  reverent  gladness 
over  his  face.  He  thought  of  the  time  when  he  had 
vainly  sought  satisfacjtion  in  a  life  "  without  God : " 
of  the  remarkable  chain  of  circumstance  that  bad 
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his  sonl,  "I  am  thy  salvation.  Then  as  m  a 
rapidly-movino;  panorama,  there  passed  before  him 
scenes  of  conflict  in  his  early  Christian  life,  "when 
he  had  to  snffer  reproach  and  ridicule,  and  when  it 
needed  all  a  soldier's  courage  and  endurance  to  be 
stead&st  and  immovable  in  his  new  service.  But 
the  Captain  of  his  salvation  had  given  the  needed 
grace.  He  came  to  be  honoured  for  his  earnestness, 
and  he  was  a  good  friend  and  adviser  to  not  a  few 
young  men  in  the  army,  some  of  them  serving  divers 
lasts  and  pleasures,  and  being  hurried  on  to  misery 
for  both  worlds,  but  stopped  in  their  downwanl 
course  by  his  influence,  and  made  noble  and  pure 
through  becoming  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Since  he  left  the  army  he  had  inherited  the  old 
family  estate,  and  went  to  end  his  earthly  life 
amongst  his  own  people.  He  showed  the  same 
earnestness  for  the  best  interests  of  his  tenantry  and 
neighbours.  Men  and  women  who  had  never  cared 
to  travel  a  mile  or  two  io  the  nearest  village  church, 
oime  gladly  to  the  service,  which,  once  in  the  week, 
and  again  on  Sabbath  evening,  when  there  was 
no  service  in  the  church,  ho  held  in  the  hall  of  his 
heautifnl  home. 

The  Colonel  was  enjoying,  as  we  said,  a  quiet 
meditation,  from  which  he  was  startled  by  the 
entrance  of  a  servant  with  lightci.  He  roused  him- 
self to  speak  to  the  old  man,  who  had  been  with 
him  in  aU  his  wanderings,  and  still  kept  the  post  of 
personal  attendant 

"  Well»  Thomas,  is  all  ready  for  the  meeting  to- 
night?" 

*'  No,  sir ;  I  was  just  going  to  name  to  you  that 
there's  no  oil  for  the  lamps.  What  you  ordered  from 
town,  sir,  has  never  come.  I  thought  maybe  it  might 
he  lying  at  the  station,  but  I  sent  Bob  over  in  the 
light  cart  to  enquire,  and  it  vrasn't  there.^' 

''  Then  drive  down  to  the  village,  Thomas,  and  get 
what  you  want  at  Tomlinson's." 

Thomas  stood  irresolute,  the  old  habit  of  military 
obedience  preventing  a  negative  reply  to  any  order. 

"What  is  it,  Thomas?" 

"Sir,  you  remember  what  the  old  man  said  the 
last  time  we  went  to  his  shop  for  oil  ?  " 

The  Colonel  smiled.  "  Did  not  approve  of  these 
meetings,  rather  inclined  to  denounce  them,  was  not 
that  it?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Thomas ;  "  he  flew  out  at  me  quite 
spiteful,  and  said  he  would  refuse  to  send  oil  to  help 
such  doings." 

"Well,"  continued  the  Colonel,  ** though  I  pity 
the  old  man's  ignorance,  I  cannot  but  admire  his 
honesty  and  independence,  for  he  must  have  known 
that  he  was  risking  our  custom  in  speaking  so." 

"  He  doesn't  believe  in  either  God  or  devil,  so  I'm 
told,"  said  Thomas,  with  suppressed  wrath. 

"  Poor  fellow !  He  will  learn  bettor  by-and-bye. 
We  must  pray  for  him.  His  must  be  a  dismal  life 
with  a  creed  like  that.  However,  Thomas,  we  must 
face  the  enemy  again ;  you  and  I  don't  believe  in  dis- 
couragement, do  we  ?  You  just  drive  over  and  give 
my  compliments  to  the  old  man,  and  say  I  par- 
ticularly want  a  supply  of  oil  for  the  meeting  to- 


Thomas  was,  like  his  master,  an  old  veteran, 
but  like  many  of  his  class  he  could  face  the  roar  of 
cannon  far  more  bravely  than  the  strife  of  tongues, 
and  his  heart  sank  in  a  manner  very  unusual  to  it, 
during  his  drive  to  Fullerton. 

Jerry  Tomlinson's  store  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
village,  and  being  the  only  shop  in  the  place  the  old 
^an  did  a  thriving  business,  though  his  rough 
eccentric  manners  frightened  many  of  his  customers, 
and  he  made  no  secret  of  his  contempt  and  hatred 
for  everything  "  religious."  Some  of  his  neighbours 
who  had  attended  Colonel  Waldegrave's  meetings, 
and  had  learned  there  of  pardon  and  peace  through 
the  atonement  of  Jesus,  often  looked  with  pity  at  the 
gloomy,  hard-faced  man,  and  prayed  that  the  Sun  of 
Eighteousness  might  shine  into  the  darkness  of  his 
heart,  but  they  dared  not  speak.  > 

But  by  this  time  Thomas  had  arrived  at  his  door. 
The  upper  half  was  swung  back  on  its  hinges,  and 
over  tne  lower  half  the  old  man  was  to  be  seen 
peering  out  into  the  gloom.  He  came  forward  with 
unusual  politeness  as  Thomas  drove  up,  and  listened 
attentively  to  the  Colonel's  message,  which  Thomas 
delivered  with  a  quaking  of  heart  that  no  one  would 
have  suspected  who  looked  at  his  erect  bearing  and 
unmoved  face.  ' 

Jerry  paused  a  moment  in  his  reply,  and  then 
spoke  with  great  deliberation :  "  Ye  mind  t'answer 
I  gied  ye  when  ye  cam'  on  tliat  business  afore,  and 
I  wonder  that  ye'd  come  again,  but  ye  soldiering 
folk  don't  give  in  for  a  trifle  I  reckon.  Anyhow,  I 
ain't  a-going  to  give  t'same  answer  this  time,  and 
I'll  tell  ye  why.  I  know  all  t'folks  about  here  as 
well  as  I  know  my  own  mother.  They've  been  born 
in  t'  village  and  come  in  and  out  o'  this  door  since 
they  were  big  just  enough  to  stand  a  tip-toe  and  peep 
over  t'bottom  half.  And  some  of  them's  honest  and 
some  isn't.  It's  only  a  sprinkling  here  and  there  that 
manages  to  keep  out  of  debt,  and  there  are  dozens  in 
t*  village  that  got  into  my  books  and  never  cared 
about  getting  out  again,  until,  a  few  weeks  ago,  first 
one  came  and  cleared  a  few  shillings  off,  and  then 
another,  and  now  they've  squared  it  all  off.  Though 
I've  said  naught  to  them,  nor  them  to  me,  I've  noticed 
that  it's  them  as  has  been  keenest  about  going  to  your 
master's  meetings  that  have  changed  their  manners 
so  much,  and  old  Jerry  can  put  two  and  two  together 
as  well  as  most  folks.  So  now  let  me  know  how 
much  oil  you  want,  and  you  shall  have  it,  and  make 
my  respects  to  t'Colonel  and  say  that  if  his  religion 
teaches  folks  to  be  honest  and  pay  their  debts,  there 
must  be  summat  in  it,  and  for  the  future  I'll  be 
glad  to  let  him  have  all  the  light  he  wants  for 
nothing." 

A  striking  lesson,  never  more  needed  than  in  these 
times.  It  is  easy  to  say  "  Lord,  Lord,"  when  saying 
so  does  not  put  the  life  in  jeopardy,  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  be  true  in  all  our  words  and  honest  in  all  our 
dealings  for  His  sake.  A  devout  believer  who  "  adds 
to  his  faith"  toward  God  this  "  virtue  "  of  fair  deal- 
ing towards  his  fellow-men,  does  more  to  disarm  an 
infidel  of  his  best  weapons,  than  could  the  cleverest 
book  on  the  "  Evidences."  m.  c.  f. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 


I  HE  next  ds^y, 
Sunday,  wad 
as  cahii  and 
BUnsbiny  as  a 
Bu  ml  ay  ought 
to  be.  As 
"Douglas  sat  at 
breakfast  in 
one  of  the 
low-ceiled  rooms,  his  eyes  were  gladdened  by  the 
freshness  and  greenness  out  of  doors.  Small  as 
the  window  "was  it  afforded  a  view  of  the  castle  and 
a  glimpse  of  the  harbour.  The  morning  light  fell 
softly  on  the  grey  walls,  with  their  rich  mantle  of 
ivy,  and  the  glitter  of  the  sea  gave  a  cheerfulness 
to  the  scene. 

When  the  solitary  meal  was  ended,  Douglas  crossed 
the  road  and  traversed  the  meadow-path  which  led 
to  Lake  Lodge.  Eva,  with  Anna  clinging  to  her 
arm,  was  slowly  pacing  the  lawn ;  and  the  contrast 
between  the  bright  girl  and  her  little  companion 
was  painfully  striking.  The  sunshine  brought  out 
the  warm  tints  of  Eva's  glossy  brown  hair,  and 
heightened  the  bloom  on  her  cheeks ;  there  was  a 
smile  on  her  ripe,  red  lips,  and  a  look  of  health  and 
vigour  in  her  whole  aspect.  Anna,  sallow  and  thin, 
gazed  up  into  that  happy  face  with  wistful  eyes 
that  told  more  of  the  child's  inner  self  than  she  was 
ever  aware  of. 

"  This  is  a  perfect  Sunday,"  said  Douglas,  as  he 
drew  near  the  pair.  "  I  like  the  quietness  of  this 
decaying  old  place,  Eva.     It's  a  great  relief  to  be 


'BRAVE  DOUGLAS." 

here  after  having  been 
80  long  pent  up  in  a 
city.  I  was  almost 
tired  even  of  the  chime 
of  St.  Mary  Keddiffs 
bells." 

"  Oh,  I  never  could 
get  tired  of  St.  Mary 
RedcliffI"  responded 
Eva.  '*  It  was  like  a 
lovely  sacred  poem,  to 
be  studied  whenever 
one  was  in  a  sober 
mood.  But  I  could 
not  get  fond  of  the 
church  I  had  to  go  to 
when  1  was  in  Brook 
Street." 

"  Were  you  fond  of 
your  church,  Anna  ? " 
Douglas  asked. 

"Not  very,"  she 
answered.  "  I  always 
liked  Miss  Gower's 
Sunday  stories  better 
than  the  sermons." 

"What  kind  of  tales 

were     those    Sunday 

stories  ?"  he  inquired. 

"I     think     I    shaU 

make  her  tell  them  to  me," 

"■  I  Harmd-y  she  will  if  you  are  good,"  replied 
Anna  encoui^gingly;  **  They  were  very  nice;  all 
about  lots  of  different  things.' 

"  Were  any  of  them  about  the  Douglases  ?" 
"  No  ;  they  came  into  the  week-day  tales.  The 
Sunday  stoiiea  wero  often  about  people  who  had 
siiS'ered  for  the  sake  of  their  religion.  Sometimes 
they  were  thrown  into  prison  and  hurt  dreadfully ; 
and  sometimes  God  let  them  get  away.  But  whether 
they  lived  or  died.  He  always  took  care  of  them, 
Miss  Gower  says." 

•*  And  she  is  right,  Anna.  God  has  more  than  one 
way  of  taking  care  of  people.  K  they  are  His,  you 
may  be  quite  sure  that  He  will  never  let  them  go." 
Anna  gave  him  a  quick,  intelligent  glance.  In 
her  heart  of  hearts  she  was  thinking  that  he  did  not 
talk  like  most  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  come  to  see 
her  Aunt  Mary,  although  he  certainly  looked  as  if 
he  belonged  to  their  set. 

The^  talked  on  a  little  longer,  and  then  Anna 
went  indoors  to  Aunt  Carrie's  sofa.  Aunt  Carrie 
herself  had  volunteered  to  sit  ^dth  her  while  the 
others  went  to  church. 

Eva  and  Douglas  lingered  on  the  lawn  till  the 
bells  began  to  chitoe.  Then  she,  too,  went  into 
the  house,  reappearing  in  a  few  minutes  in  the 
neatest  of  black  bonnets  with  a  little  tulle  frilling 
under  its  narrow  brim.  She  was  still  wearing 
mourning  for  her  grandmother,  and  her  black  dress 
set  off  her  bright  complexion.  Douglas  gave  her  an 
unequivocal  look  of  approval. 
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Miflfl  Baohel  aocompanied  tbein  to  obnroh.    And 

as  they  took  their  way  through  the  dark  old  gate- 
way of  the  oaetle,  Douglas  was  reminded  of  a  Sunday 
spent  long  ago  in  a  primitive  Norman  village.  The 
grey  ohuroh,  enolosed  by  the  mined  castle-walls, 
stood  in  its  quiet  grave-yard,  where  one  or  two  old 
men  were  lingering  under  the  shade  of  a  fine  yew. 

They  passed  in  through  the  magnifioent  west 
entrance,  and  climbed  up  a  steep  stair  to  a  little 
gallery  at  the  west  end,  as  dim  and  dreary  a  nook 
M  was  ever  worshipped  in.  Looking  down  into 
the  great  nave,  in  which  there  was  plenty  of  space, 
Boaglas  wondered  why  they  should  be  banished  to 
this  upper  region.  Below,  the  light  was  stealing 
through  the  long  aisle,  and  gilding  the  old  walls  that 
had  witnessed  a  far  more  gorgeous  ritual  in  days 
gone  by. 

One  oould  not  help  thinking  of  the  rugged  Norman 
Boldiers  who  had  once  been  gathered  there,  coid  the 
monks  who  had  chanted  solemn  litanies  under  those 
maasive  arches. 

But  the  old  order  had  changed,  giving  place  to 
the  new,  and  warrior  and  churchmen  had  gone  their 
way,  leaving  only  faint  traces  behind  them. 

The  afternoon  was  as  warm  and  doudless  as  the 
morning.  At  Eva's  request,  Douglas  carried  a  low 
chair  to  a  comer  of  the  garden,  and  Anna  was  wrapped 
in  a  light  shawl  and  seated  there. 

"You  will  let  her  be  with  us?*'  Eva  whispered. 
**  I  think  she  has  found  out  that  she  will  have  to  lose 
me  soon.  While  I  am  with  her,  Douglas,  I  want  to 
he  as  kind  as  I  oan." 

And  as  Douglas  looked  at  the  little  wasted  face, 
he  thought  that  Anna  would  not  be  very  long  in 
need  of  earthly  kindness. 

The  name  of  Cavaye  had  somewhat  prejudiced 
him  against  the  child,  and  he  had  expected,  perhaps, 
to  see  some  resemblance  to  one  who  had  spoiled  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life.  But  Anna,  as  we  knew,  was 
cnriously  unlike  her  own  people,  and  her  lack  of 
beauty  made  Douglas  look  kindly  upon  her.  If  she 
had  had  the  golden  locks  and  chiselled  features  of 
the  Cavayes,  he  would  have  found  it  harder  to  take 
her  into  his  favour. 

They  had  chosen  a  smooth  piece  of  greenaward  at 
the  side  of  the  house,  close  to  the  little  wicket  that 
opened  upon  the  shore.  Anna's  chair  was  in  the 
shade  of  thiok  shrubs ;  behind  her  was  a  splendid 
tree-fuchsia,  still  hung  with  coral  tassels,  and  wooed 
by  Aunt  Kaohel's  bees.  Eva  had  drawn  her  seat 
near  the  child's  chair,  and  Douglas  had  flung  himself 
down  on  the  grass  at  their  feet. 

"  What  a  holiday  this  is  I "  he  said  contentedly. 
''I didn't  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  rest,  till  I 
had  to  work,  Eva." 

''Have  you  not  been  thankful  for  your  Sundays  ?  " 
she  asked.  *'  I  have  often  thought  that  your  six  days 
must  seem  very  long." 

'*  Very  long.  I  was  glad  enough  to  have  one  day 
in  the  week  to  myself.  But  after  you  left  Bristol 
there  was  a  sadness  mingled  with  the  Sunday  peace. 
The  Divine  love  does  not  destroy  the  need  of  human 
svmpathy,  Eva;  nor  wsb  it  meant  to  do  so.  I 
always  missed  you  most  on  any  rest-day." 

'*  And  I  used  to  think  of  you  in  dear  old  St.  Mary 
ReddifE,"  said  Eva,  with  glistening  eyes.  "  It  was 
good  to  know  that  we  were  joining  in  the  same  old 
prayers.  *  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
in  Thy  name,  Thou  wilt  grant  their  requests.'    I 


often  feel  that  our  requests  were  exactly  the 
same." 

''  There  is  no  real  loneliness  where  there  is  com- 
munion with  another  soul,"  remarked  Douglas,  after 
a  little  pause.  *'  But  I  am  glad  to  think  that  my 
solitary  days  are  nearly  done.  We  were  not  so  full 
of  hope  when  we  parted  at  Paddington." 

Eva  glanced  at  Anna,  but  the  murmur  of  voices 
had  lulled  the  child  to  repose.  The  little  ears  that 
would  once  have  listened  so  sharply  to  this  talk, 
were  now  deaf  to  all  that  was  going  on.  It  was 
seldom  now-a-days  that  Anna  failed  to  go  to  sleep  in 
the  afternoon. 

"  Poor  darling,"  sighed  Eva,  softly  drawing  the 
shawl  over  the  little  sleeper's  chest.  '^  I  have  grown 
very  fond  of  her,  Douglas;  it  will  be  no  light  trial 
to  say  good-bye." 

"  She  may  leave  you  before  you  are  required  to 
leave  her,"  he  whispered.  "  Don't  fret,  dear ;  there 
are  farewells  that  leave  a  sweet  echo  of  hope  behind 
them." 

He  drew  closer  to  her  side  as  he  spoke,  and  took 
her  hand  in  his.  Eva  sat  for  some  time  in  silent 
contentment,  listening  to  the  drowsy  hum  of 
insects,  and  drawing  in  the  fragrance  of  flowers ; 
just  realising  that  she  was  living  in  a  very  sweet 
world,  and  l^t  the  warm  clasp  in  which  one  of  her 
hands  lay,  was  a  symbol  of  the  love  that  enfolded 
her  whole  earthly  life. 

Anna  still  slumbered  peacefully.  Not  a  sound 
proceeded  from  the  house,  wherein  it  is  possible  that 
the  good  aunts  were  indulging  in  an  afternoon  doze. 

The  servants  had  gone  out,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  disturb  their  perfect  tranquillity. 

Suddenly  a  shrill  ory  of  terror  broke  the  summer 
stillness;  a  cry  so  wild  and  sharp  that  Douglas 
sprang  to  his  feet  in  an  instant ;  and  Anna  awoke 
with  a  start. 

**•  Don't  be  frightened,  pet,"  said  Eva,  anxious  to 
soothe  the  nerves  that  were  always  too  easily 
excited. 

"What  is  it?  Who  cried  out?"  asked  Anna,  in 
bewilderment. 

"Seme  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge "  Eva 

was  beginning  to  say  ;  but  at  that  moment  the  cry 
was  repeated.  And  then  a  man's  voice,  thick  and 
hoarse,  was  heard  to  mutter  something  in  a  threaten- 
ing tone. 

Douglas  had  made  but  one  stride  to  the  little 
wicket,  and  Eva  ran  to  his  side.  Anna,  now  fully 
awake,  slipped  out  of  her  chair,  and  followed 
them. 

A  little  girl  of  nine  or  ten  was  crouching  outside 
the  garden  hedge,  and  lifting  up  a  fiace  of  abject 
misery  dnd  fright.  A  big,  dark-skinned  man  was 
standing  over  her  with  a  savage  look  in  his  eyes, 
and  a  whip  in  his  hand.  It  was  evident  that  she 
had  been  hiding  from  him,  and  he  had  but  just  dis- 
covered her  place  of  retreat. 

**  Don't  beat  me,  don't  1 "  she  pleaded,  as  he  raised 
his  arm.  *'  I  couldn't  help  it ;  mother  knows  I 
couldn't." 

His  answer  was  an  oath,  and  in  another  instant 
the  blow  would  have  fallen.  But  Douglas  was  too 
quick  for  him. 

"  Don't  flog  the  child,"  he  said,  laying  a  hand  on 
the  uplifted  arm.  "  That's  a  heavy  whip ;  you  may 
do  her  a  mischief." 

"  Don't  you  come  a-meddlin.'  with^e^"  retorted 
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the  rough  angrily,  "  1  don*t  want  no  swells  hinter- 
ferin'  here." 

The  little  girl  had  risen,  and  now  made  an  attempt 
to  run  away.  Her  movement  seemed  to  rouse  the 
spirit  of  a  demon  in  the  man.  Shaking  off  Douglas, 
he  dashed  forward  and  seized  the  skirt  of  her  shabby 
frock. 

''  Take  that  I "  he  cried,  striking  her  on  the  side 
of  the  head  with  the  whip.  Blood  followed  the 
stroke,  which  inflicted  a  cut  on  the  ear ;  and  as  the 
little  red  stream  trickled  down  the  child's  face, 
Anna  burst  out  into  a  scream  of  horror,  and  Eva's 
cheeks  grew  white. 

Half  mad  with  rage,  the  man  was  about  to  repeat 
the  blow,  when  Douglas  threw  himself  upon  him. 

The  struggle  that  ensued  brought  them  both  to 
the  sharp  edge  of  the  embankment,  which  was 
raised  above  high-water  mark.  The  fellow  grappled 
fiercely  with  Mj.  Kerr,  but  the  latter  had  the  train- 
ing of  a  soldier,  and  the  pluck  of  an  old  fighting  race. 
It  was  all  over  in  a  few  seconds,  although  to  the 
frightened  spectators  it  seemed  to  have  lasted  a  long 
time.  Just  as  the  two  aunts,  aroused  by  Anna's 
scream,  were  rushing  out  upon  the  lawn,  the  victory 
was  won.  Douglas  had  got  possession  of  the  whip,  and 
the  vanquished  bully  was  on  the  ground  at  his  feet. 

*•  Do  you  want  me  to  give  you  another  lesson  ?  " 
demanded  Douglas,  coolly.  "  Or  are  you  sorry  for 
behaving  worse  than  a  brute  ?  " 

The  fellow  shook  himself,  picked  up  his  cap,  and 
rose  slowly.  The  fire  had  died  out  of  his  eyes,  and 
he  looked  thoroughly  crestfallen.  Before  he  was 
fairly  on  his  legs  again,  Eva  laid  hands  upon  the 
little  girl  and  drew  her  inside  the  wicket.  She  was 
crying  quietly,  and  the  cut  was  still  bleeding. 

"  I  don't  want  to  have  no  words  with  you,"  said 
the  defeated  one  in  a  tone  of  gruff  submission. 
"  But  that  there  child  had  been  aggerwatin'  me  to 
desperation.  She've  smashed  a  botUe  pretty  nearly 
half-full  of  gin;  that's  what  she've  done." 

"  And  a  good  thing  it  would  be  for  you  if  all  the 
gin-bottles  in  the  land  were  smashed,"  responded 
Douglas.  "If  I'm  not  very  much  mistaken  you  had 
been  drinking  before  you  struck  the  child.  I  hardly 
think  you  would  have  been  such  a  miserable, 
cowardly  sneak  as  to  cut  a  little  girl's  head  open  if 
you  hadn't  been  half  drunk." 

The  man  rubbed  his  forehead,  and  said  sheepishly 
that  he  might  have  had  a  drop  too  piuch. 

At  that  moment  a  sunburnt  woman,  clean,  but 
poorly  dad,  appeai'ed  upon  the  scene.  She  loolced 
enquiringly  at  the  group  at  the  little  gate,  and  then 
her  eye  fell  upon  the  child  who  was  still  under 
Eva's  protection. 

"  I'd  come  to  look  for  her,  miss,"  she  said  respect- 
fully. "Oh  dear,  dear,  I  feared  how  'twould  be! 
She's  hurt ;  I  knowed  he'd  half  kill  her  if  he  got 
at  her." 

"  She  isn't  very  badly  hurt,  I  think,"  Eva  answered 
in  her  kindly  voice.  "I'll  take  her  indoors  and 
wash  her  face." 

"  Is  this  your  husband  ?  "  Douglas  asked,  pointing 
to  the  man." 

"  Yes,  sir.  Oh,  Ned,  you're  drinky,  and  didn't 
know  what  you  was  doing  of  I  He  really  ain't  so 
bad,  sir,  when  he's  not  in  liquor." 


*'  Can't  you  make  up  your  mind  to  leave  off  bad 
ways,  and  be  a  good  husband  and  fiftther?"  nid 
Douglas,  speaking  to  him  in  a  gentle  tone.  '*You 
have  to  thank  God  that  I  kept  you  from  killing  the 
child  in  your  passion.  What  would  you  feel  now  if 
she  were  lying  there  dead  at  your  feet  ?  " 

Ned's  dark  red  face  did  really  begin  to  show  some 
signs  of  emotion. 

"I'm  sorry,  sir,"  he  said  huskily,  and  turned 
slowly  away. 

Meanwhile  Eva  and  the  aunts  were  conducting  tlie 
woman  and  child  into  the  house.  The  little  girl's 
face  was  cleansed,  and  the  cut  found  to  be  not  verj 
deep.  Still  there  was  a  black  mark  on  her  temple,  and 
it  was  clear  that  she  would  bear  the  traces  of  the 
brutal  blow  for  many  days.  But  she  was  a  quiet 
little  thing,  and  took  her  injuries  with  patience. 

Her  husband  was  the  part-owner  of  a  travelling- 
cart,  the  woman  said.  There  were  four  children  in 
all,  and  times  were  often  hard.  They  had  a  small 
stock  of  tins  and  brooms  and  a  few  baskets,  but  the 
things  were  not  bought  quickly,  and  money  was 
scarce.  Yet  they  might  have  been  more  comfortable 
if  Ned  could  only  be  persuaded  to  keep  sober  and 
stick  to  his  business. 

Miss  Hachel  made  her  happy  with  the  gift  of  a 
shilling,  and  one  of  her  old  gowns,  and  Douglas 
slipped  some  silver  into  her  hand.  She  left  them 
with  many  grateful  words,  and  taking  her  little  girl 
went  off  filter  her  husband. 

But  it  was  long  before  Anna  could  be  soothed.  A 
fit  of  hysterical  crying  seized  her,  and  shook  her  from 
head  to  foot.  8he  was  led  up  to  her  room  after  tea, 
and  Douglas  had  to  go  to  church  with  the  aunts, 
and  content  himself  with  their  company  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening,  Eva  could  not  leave  her  pupil's 
side. 

When  the  bells  had  left  off  ringing  for  service  and 
the  house  was  profoundly  still,  Anna's  nerves  began 
to  be  quieter.  For  some  time  she  lay  on  the  pillows 
in  perfect  silence,  her  large  eyes  open,  gazing  at  the 
opposite  wall  as  if  she  were  seeing  pictures  there. 
At  length  she  called  Eva  in  a  feeble  voice. 

*'  Miss  Gower,  do  you  think  that  man  will  beat 
the  little  girl  any  more  to-night  ?  " 

"No,  dear,  I  do  not.  His  wife  says  he  never 
strikes  any  of  his  children  when  he  is  sober." 

'*  But,  oh.  Miss  Gower,  why  can't  he  be  kept  from 
drinking  so  dreadfully  ?  " 

"He  cannot  be  kept  from  it,  Anna,  while  the 
public-houses  are  open." 

''  But  is  that  right  ?  Why  doesn't  the  Queen  shut 
up  the  public-houses  ?  " 

"  That  is  too  hard  a  question  for  you,  my  pet,  or 
for  me  either.  All  we  can  do  is  to  pray  earnestly 
that  God  will  lead  people  to  hate  the  drink  that 
makes  them  do  such  wicked  things.  And  when 
they  have  once  learnt  to  hate  it,  and  to  see  how 
horrible  it  is,  we  shall  be  saved  a  great  many  sad 
scienes." 

There  was  another  silence,  and  then  Anna  said  in 
a  sleepjr  voice, 

"  I  like  Mr.  Kerr.  He's  just  as  brave  as  if  he  wore 
armour  and  had  a  sword.  And  I  tjiink  he's  a  good 
man.  Miss  Gower." 

**  lam  sure  he  is,"  returned  Eva,  quietiy. 
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RELICS   OF  JOHN  BUN  Y AN. 


IT  is  not  wonderful   that  relics  of  Bunyan  are 
eagerly  sought  after.     They  are  so  rare  that 
English  people  prize  them  highly.     Colonists  and 


ZOAR  CnAFEL,   80UTHWARK. 

foreigners  who  have  learirt  to  love  the  "Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  speedily  find  their  way,  when  they  visit 
this  country,  to  the  village  of  Elstow,  and  the 
tomh  in  Bnnhill  Fields.  It  is  well  that  it  is  so ; 
such  hero-worship  cannot  be  condemned ;  the  memory 
of  great  names  is  precious,  and  pains  need  be  taken 
to  preserve  them  to  the  people. 

How  little  is  left  to  us  of  Shakespeare,  except  the 
house  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  whose  beams  of  English 
elm  will  last  for  centuries.  All  his  writings  have 
perished,  a  signature  or  two  is  all  that  remains,  and 
for  one  of  these  on  a  parchment  deed  the  corporation 
of  London  recently  gave  one  hundred  and  seventy 
guineas. 

What  have  we  of  Milton's  rare  penmanship? 
Much  as  he  wrote,  as  secretary  to  the  Protector 
Cromwell,  his  letters,  and  those  even  of  his  aman- 
uensis are  rarely  to  be  found.  The  mulberry -tree 
at  Cambridge,  and  the  memorial  stone  in  the  new 
warehouse  built  on  the  site  of  All  Hallows  Church, 
are  oar  only  public  relics. 

John  Banyan  was  a  plain  man,  and  his  letters 
were  doubtless  few,  yet  he  lived  to  sixty  years  and 
wrote  as  many  books.  No  manuscripts  remain,  and 
not  even  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the  **  Pilgi-im's 
Progress"  is  extant.  His  will,  piously  subscribed, 
*'  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
1685  ;"  two  signatures  in  his  copy  of  "  Foxe's  Book 
of  Martyrs,"  with  quaint  original  lines  under  some 
of  the  portraits,  and  some  other  wiitings  in  the 
Bedford  Church  books,  are  all  that  remain  to  us. 
Mr.  Whitbread  has  secured  his  pulpit  Bible,  fur 
which  he  gave  twenty  guineas,  and  this  contains  a 
signature.  Besides  this,  there  is  one  in  the  Library 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  one  other  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Even  of  the  &mily  there  is  now  no  ti-ace,  though 


a  sailor  in  the  last  Arctic  expedition  (one  Bunion) 

claimed  his   descent   from   Bunyan.     Hannah,   his 

great-grandchild,  died  in  1770,  aged  seventy-six,  and 

she,  it  is  believed,  was  the  last 

of  the  race. 

Still  there  are  relics.  The 
belfry  on  Elstow  green  will  long 
bear  the  memory  of  the  youth- 
ful bell-ringer,  and  though  the 
prison  at  Bedford  and  the  very 
Diidge  on  which  it  stood  are 
demolished,  his  chair,  his  cabi- 
net, and  his  '*  writing-tackle " 
are  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  vestry  of 
the  chapel  erected  to  his  memory. 
He  preached  much  at  a  meet- 
ing-house in  Hitchin,  where  his 
chimney-conaer,  where  he  sat 
"  between  the  preachings,"  still 
remains ;  and  doubtless  at  Sam- 
sell,  at  Gamlingay,  and  at  Cole- 
man Green  are  houses  where  he 
was  once  "  an  honoured  guest." 
His  preaching  places  have  all 
gone,  the  one  in  Jewin  Street 
and  that  in  Southwark  are 
demolished,  and,  with  them, 
with  one  exception,  the  pulpits  have  been  broken  up. 


BUNYAN*S  PULPIT,  PALACE  YARD  CHAPEL,  LAMBETH. 

This  pulpit  is  a  prominent  object  of  interest  in 
the  private  museum  of  Sir  Charles  Reed,  m.p.,  by  whom 
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THE  PULPrr  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN : 


it  was  lately  lent  to  a  well-known  minister  who 
preaohed  from  it  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Shoreditoh  to 
crowded  audiences. 

A  Bketoh  of  this  rude  pulpit  waa  given  in  "  The 
Mirror"  of  the  2l8t  of  Novemher,  1840,  and  its  com- 
plete identification  was  then  established.  It  was 
the  pulpit  of  Zoar  Chapel  in  Southwark,  and  after 
Bunyan's  death  was  thence  removed  to  the  Methodist 
Meerting,  Palace  Yard,  in  Lambeth,  being  used  by 
the  £ev.  John  Mountford,  and  at  times  by  Rowland 
HiU. 

Zoar  Chapel  was  the  freehold  of  Thomas  Barlow, 
Bishop  of  linooln,  who,  after  Bunyan  had  been 
imprisoned  for  twelve  years,  interceded  with  the 
King  and  secured  his  release.  Greatly  to  his 
honour,  Bishop  Barlow  gave  Bunyan  leave  to  deliver 
his  "  Bible  expoundings  "  to  the  faithful  followers 
who  crowded  to  hear  him,  and  subsequently  leave 
was  given  to  him  to  preach,  at  Bedford,  the  first 
licence  granted  by  the  King,  after  the  Restoration, 
being  given,  and  in  the  following  terms.* 

"  Charles  R.  (sign  manual). 

"  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England, 
Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  etc.  To  all  Mayors,  Baylififs,  Constables,  and 
other  our  Officers  and  Ministers,  Civil  and  Military, 
whom  it  may  concern.  Greeting.  In  persuance  of 
our  Declaration  of  the  15th  of  March,  167j,  we 
have  allowed,  and  we  do  bereby  allow  of  a  Room  or 
Roomes  in  the  house  of  George  Hamvett,  at  Bedford, 
to  be  a  place  for  the  use  of  such  as  do  not  conform 
to  the  Church  of  England,  who  are  of  the  Perswasion 
commonly  called  Baptist,  to  meet  and  assemble  in, 
in  order  to  their  public  Worship  and  Devotion.  And 
all  and  singular  our  Officers  and  Ministers,  Eccle- 


*  We  are  indebted  to  Sir  Oharles  Reed,  m.f.,  for  the  precise 
form  of  the  lioence. 


siastical.  Civil,  and  Military,  whom  it  may  ooncem, 
are  to  take  due  notice  hereof;  and  they  and  every 
of  them  are  hereby  strictly  charged  and  required 
to  hinder  any  tumult  or  disturbance,  and  to  protect 
them  in  their  said  Meetings  and  Assemblies.  Given 
at  our  Court,  at  Whitehall,  the  25th  day  of  July 
in  the  24th  year  of  our  Reign,  1672. 

"  By  his  Majesty's  Command, 

«*  Arungton." 

"In  Southwark,"  says  Bunyan,  in  his  "Auto- 
biography," "  I  compute  that  8,000  came  on  one  Lord's 
Day,  and  in  such  crowds,  that  I  was  fain  to  enter 
at  a  back  door  to  be  pulled  almost  over  the  people 
to  get  to  the  pulpit."  And  it  was  here  that  some  iu- 
judicious  f liend  remarked  upon  **  the  sweete  sermon '' 
he  had  delivered,  when  Bunyan  turned  on  the 
pulpit  steps,  and  said,  "  Aye,  aye,  you  did  not  need 
to  tell  me  that ;  the  devu  was  before  you,  for  he 
whispered  it  into  my  ear  ere  I  had  done  preaching." 

At  court  plain  John  came  to  be  called  *'  Bishop 
Bunyan,"  and  though  he  never  went  to  Whitehall, 
many  persons  of  quality  were  known  to  cross  the 
river  from  the  Strand,  or  to  slip  down  to  the  ferry 
to  hear  the  public  favourite*  One  day  King  Charles 
said  to  his  chaplain,  ^  I  marvel  much,  a  learned  man 
like  you.  Dr.  Owen,  can  sit  and  listen  to  an  illiterate 
tinker."  "  Well,  your  Majesty,"  replied  the  doctor, 
"if  I  could  have  the  tinker's  power,  I  would  give 
all  my  learning  to  get  hold  of  it."  And  well  might 
he  say  that  of  him  who  was  described  by  our 
historian  Macaulay  "  as  one  of  the  only  two  men  of 
genius  produced  in  the  17th  century,"  and  of 
whom  Cowper  wrote: 

«I  name  thee  not,  lest  so  despised  a  name 
Should  moye  a  sneer  at  thy  deservM  fiaBM, 
Kevere  the  man  whose  Pilgrim  marks  the  nmd 
And  guides  the  Pragress  of  the  aoul  to  Godl*' 


THE  PULPIT  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 
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VII. — ^THB  PAPER   IN   THB  PULPn. 


FEW  things  in  the  history  of  the  Pulpit  seem  to 
us  to  have  a  more  ironical  aspect  than  the 
interest  manifested  by  Charles  ii.  in  its  spiritual 
welfare  and  efficiency.  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
deplore  a  general  declension  in  reierence  to  morals  and 
religion,  and  after  great  searchings  of  heart  he  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  this  general  depravity  of  the 
times  resulted  from  the  residing  of  their  sermons 
by  preachers.  He  was  therefore  pleased  to  issue  a 
prohibition  of  this  deleterious  practice.  It  is  said 
to  be  on  record  in  the  statute  book  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  and  is  as  follows : 

"  To  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Gentlemen :  Whereas 
his  Majesty  is  informed  that  the  practice  of  reading 
seimons  is  generally  taken  up  by  the  preachers 
before  the  university,  and  therefore  sometimes 
continued  before  himself,  his  Majesty  has  com- 
manded me  to  signify  to  you  his  pleasure  that  the 
said  practice,  which  took  its  beginning  from  the 
disorders  of  the  late  times,  be  wholly  laid  aside,  and 
that  the  said  preachers  deliver  their  sermons,  both 


in  Latin  and  English,  by  memory,  without  boolc, 
as  being  a  way  of  preaching  which  his  Majesty 
judges  most  agreeable  to  the  use  of  all  foreign 
churches,  to  the  customs  of  the  university  heretofore, 
and  to  the  nature  and  intention  of  that  holy  exercise; 
and  that  his  Majesty's  commands  in  these  premises 
may  be  duly  regarded  and  observed,  his  further 
pleasure  is  that  the  names  of  all  such  ecdlesiasticil 
persons  as  shall  continue  the  present  supine  and 
slothful  way  of  preaching  be,  from  time  to  time, 
signified  to  me  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  for  the  time, 
on  pain  of  his  Majesty's  displeasure.  (Signed) 
Monmouth." 

When  we  consider  the  kind  of  person  his  Majesij 
was,  this  tender  interest  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
pulpit  must  certainly  seem  remarkable.  The  King, 
I  however,  is  far  from  being  solitary  in  his  antipathy 
:  to  read  sermons,  although  we  confess  there  seems 
I  to  us  very  little  difference,  on  the  putely  moni  side 
j  of  the  argument,  between  the  sermon  read  and  the 
I  sermon  recited ;  indeed,  the  sermon  read  has  certainly 
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the  adyantage  in  point  of  honesty.  We  do  not  know 
what  efleot  the  mandate  of  Oharles  had  npon  his 
own  immediate  neighbourhood  and  times,  but, 
certaiiily,  we  suppose  that  thronghont  the  two 
oentniies  sinoe — especially  in  the  English  pulpit — 
may  we  not  say  more  especidly  in  the  pulpit  of  the 
ChiiToh  of  England  ? — ^the  black  sermon  case  has  been 
for  the  most  part  an  indispensable  piece  of  polpit 
ftmitiire. 

"  In  point  of  sennQna  'tii  oonfietsed 
Our  English  olargy  make  the  beat ; 
And,  what  aeema  paxadox  at  first, 
They  make  the  best,  and  preaoh  the  wotstl** 

And  the  making  of  a  sermon  has  usually  been 
consideied  too  lengthy  and  fearfdl  an  nndertaking 
to  add,  or  snper-add,  to  that,  the  more  fearfal  task 
of  oommifting  it  to  memory.  Is  not  the  story  well 
known  of  the  preacher  of  this  order  who  was  ronsed 
from  his  slumbers  one  morning  by  his  servant,  who 
told  him  that  dnring  the  night  the  honse  had  been 
hroken  into  and  some  of  the  rooms  ransacked? 
"John!"  cried  the  startled  divine,  jumping  np  in 
bed,  "have  they  stolen  my  sermon-box?"  "No, 
uir;  they  have  broken  open  the  box,  but  they  left 
what  was  in  it."  "Then,  John,  bring  up  my 
Bhaving-water  at  the  usual  time  I"  Dr.  Seattle, 
who  certainly  was  possessed  of  fer  more  than  the 
average  amount  of  genius,  a  poet  of  a  respectable 
order,  a  philosopher  of  the  same  rank,  and  every 
way  a  useful  man,  supposes  that  a  minister  would 
ordinarily  spend  two  days  in  committing  a  discourse 
to  memory.  If  the  time  spent  in  preparing  should 
hear  any  proportion  to  the  time  consumed  in  learn- 
ing, what  a  fearful  thing  the  preparation  of  material 
for  the  pulpit  must  be.  We  should  dare  to  say  that 
Bnch  iron  necessities  proclaim  the  utter  unfitness  of 
finch  labourers  for  the  work  of  the  pulpit  at  all ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  what  delightful  portraits  we 
possess  of  preachers  who  were  pressed  upon  by  no 
such  difficulties,  and  who  fulfilled  with  ease  most 
arduous  tasks. 

Is  it  not  animating  to  read  such  an  account,  for 
instance,  as  we  have  of  the  good  and  venerable 
Thomas  Scott,  the  Commentator  ?  Being  the  preacher 
at  the  Lock  Hospital,  lecturer  at  St.  Mildred's, 
Bread  Street,  and  also  at  Lothbury,  he  conducted 
his  Sunday  services  in  the  following  manner.  "  At 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  every  alternate 
Bnnday,  winter  as  well  as  summer,  the  watchman 
gave  one  heavy  knock  at  the  door,  and  Mr.  Scott 
and  an  old  maid-servant  arose,  for  he  could  not  go 
out  without  breakfast ;  he  then  set  forth  to  meet  a 
congregation  at  a  church  in  Lothbury,  about  three 
miles  and  a  half  off- -I  rather  think,"  says  his 
biographer,  *'  the  only  church  attended  so  early  as 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  think  he  had  from 
two  to  three  hundred  auditors,  and  administered 
the  sacrament  each  time.  He  used  to  observe  that 
if,  at  any  time,  in  his  early  walk  through  the  streets 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  he  was  tempted  to  complain, 
the  view  of  the  newsmen  equally  alert,  and  for  a 
very  difiTerent  object,  changed  his  repinings  into 
thankfigivings.  From  the  city  he  returned  home, 
and  about  ten  o'clock  assembled  his  family  to 
prayers,  immediately  after  which  he  proceeded  to 
the  chapel  where  he  performed  the  whole  service, 
with  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  on  the 
alternate  Sundays,  when  he  did  not  go  to  Lothbury. 


His  sermons,  you  know,  were  most  ingeniously 
brought  into  an  exact  hour,  just  about  me  same 
time,  as  I  have  heard  him  say,  being  spent  in  com- 
posing them.  I  well  remember  accompanying  him 
to  the  afternoon  church  in  Bread  Street,  nearlv  aa 
far  as  Lothbury,  after  his  taking  his  dinner  without 
sitting  down.  On  thia  occasion  I  hired  a  hackney 
coach,  but  he  desired  me  not  to  speak  as  he  took 
that  time  to  prepare  his  sermon.  I  have  calculated 
that  he  eould  not  go  much  less  than  fourteen  miles 
in  the  day — frequently  the  whole  of  it  on  foot — 
besides  the  three  services,  and  at  times  a  fourth 
sermon  at  Long  Acre  Ohapel,  or  elsewhere,  on  his 
way  home  in  me  evening ;  when  he  concluded  the 
whole  with  family  prayer,  and  that  not  a  very  short 
one.  Considering  his  bilious  and  astlimatio  habit, 
this  was  immense  labour ;  and  all  this  I  knew  him 
do  very  soon  after,  even  if  not  the  very  next  Sunday 
after  he  had  broken  a  rib  bv  falling  down  the  cabin 
stairs  of  a  Margate  packet. 

But  Thomas  Scott  was  a  man  all  in  earnest,  and 
his  week-day  life,  although  not  spent  in  preparing 
sermons,  was  passed  in  accumulating  material  which 
all  turned  to  use  in  the  pulpit  His  mind  was  full ; 
he  did  not  care  about  pulpit  style,  he  had,  no  doubt, 
great  fkcility  for  the  conveyance  of  religious  and 
Scriptural  instruction.  His  mind  was  full  of  native 
energy  too ;  when  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of 
age  he  gave  himself  up  with  assiduity  to  the 
mastery  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and,  at  sixty,  he 
devoted  himself  to  a  diligent  conquest  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  Arabic.  This  is  necessary  to  say,  because, 
to  determine  constantly  to  speak  in  public,  without 
writing  or  preparation,  must  usually  be  almost 
Worthless  and  inconsecutive  mental  dissipation. 
Thomas  Scott  was  writing  his  large  commentary 
duiing  the  week,  and  other  works  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, BO  that,  during  the  hour  or  two  before  preach- 
ing, and  the  hour  in  the  pulpit,  his  ideas  naturally 
marshalled  themselves  into  order ;  and  he  was  very 
likely  one  of  those  preachers  who  preach  best,  when, 
having  famished  themselves  with  ideas,  they  leave 
the  words  to  take  care  of  themselves  ;  he  certainly 
does,  however,  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
frightened  parson  who  trembled  lest  the  thieves 
should  have  purloined  his  box  of  sermons. 

They  make  a  great  mistake,  however,  who  suppose 
that  extempore  preaching  has  been  the  law  with  all 
great  preachers ;  in  fact,  we  may  almost  go  so  far  as 
to  say  the  reverse  has  been  quite  the  case.  Extem- 
porising will  often  be  exposed  to  difficulties  which 
only  a  very  honest  mind  can  overcome,  and  make 
the  best  of.  When  Father  Taylor,  of  whom  we 
have  already  spoken  at  length,  once  lost  himself  and 
became  bewildered  in  the  course  of  his  sermon,  he 
extricated  himself  by  the  exclamation :  "  I  have 
lost  the  track  of  the  nominative  case,  my  brethren ; 
but  one  thing  I  know,  I  am  bound  for  the  King- 
dom!" and  the  frankness  of  such  a  confession 
would  be  sure  to  save  him  from  suffering  in  the 
esteem  of  his  audience.  But  the  more  stately  and 
dignified  masters,  it  is  very  obvious,  cannot  deliver 
themselves  in  that  way.  The  most  singular  instance 
of  this  kind  in  our  memory  is  the  case  of  a  very  dis- 
tinguished man  to  whom  we  loved  to  listen  in  our 
boyhood,  a  preacher  with  a  wonderful  command 
over  every  faculty  that  could  give  brilliancy  or 
beauty  to  pulpit  exercises.  He  always  preached 
without  notes,  and  always  broke  his^djscoursesjinto 
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divisions,  bnt  once,  to  our  amazement  and  that  of 
the  congregation,  having  travelled  through,  bo  far 
as  we  remember,  two  departments  of  the  discourse, 
he  caught  himself  up  and  said,  "  I — I  forget  the 
third  division  !  "  He  turned  round  to  the  organist, 
**  Organist,  strike  up  a  verse !  "  He  gave  out  a  line 
of  a  hymn,  and  while  the  organ  was  playing  and  the 
people  singing,  he  leaned  in  deep  thought  over  the 
pulpit ;  the  singing  over,  he  announced  the  missing 
link,  "  But,"  said  he,  *'  is  not  that  singular  ?  "  and 
he  proceeded  to  show  how  it  was  that  he  had  lost  it, 
and  how  he  found  it — proceeded,  in  a  really  enchant- 
ing way,  to  talk  upon  the  law  of  association  of 
ideas,  and  the  mj^stery  and  marvels  of  retentxveness 
and  memory,  as  proof  of  the  immateriality  and 
immortality  of  the  soul,  until  the  time  was  gone,  and 
we  really  had  no  more  of  the  sermon  after  all. 
A  similar  anecdote  has  been  often  told  of  the  late 
Thomas  Binney.  Dr.  Harris,  the  author  of  "  Mam- 
mon," had  begged  his  services  for  some  anniver- 
sary, and  Binney  declared  his  utter  inability  to 
prepare  a  sermon — ^in  those  days  he  was  a  strictly 
extempore  speaker.  It  was  urged,  "  Oh,  come  and 
preach  such  and  such  a  sermon;  that  is  ready  to 
your  mind!"  And  so  Mr.  Binney  promised  that 
he  would  take  the  service ;  but  he  also,  having  got 
through  two  heads  of  the  discourse,  became  be- 
wildered. "  Thirdly — thirdly — I've  forgotten  what 
was  thirdly!"  he  said,  and  he  look^  over  the 
pulpit  to  where  Dr.  Harris  was  sitting,  "Brother 
Harris,  what  vjas  thirdly  ?  '*  Harris  looked  up  and 
said,  **  So  and  so."  "  Exactly,"  said  tiie  discomfited 
preacher,  who  pursued  his  way  with  ease  and  happi- 
ness to  the  close. 

So  that  it  seems  a  not  unnatural,  but  indeed  a 
very  safe  and  manly  thing,  at  any  rate,  to  take  the 
notes  of  a  sermon  into  the  pulpit,  as  we  read  was 
the  habit  of  Mr.  Albert  Barnes,  the  well  known 
author  of  the  **  Notes."  "When  called  upon  to  preach 
on  important  and  distinguished  occasions,  he  took 
his  manuscript  with  him  into  the  pulpit,  spread  his 
notes  before  him  on  the  Bible,  and  then  proceeded 
safely  to  preach  entirely  from  memory. 

But  slavish  reading  can  never  be  true  preaching, 
a  man  can  scarcely  be  entitled  to  take  rank  as  a  real 
preacher,  who  cannot,  whatever  he  may  have  pre- 
pared, freely  and  wisely  extemporise.  An  ingenious 
analogy  has  been  drawn  by  Professor  Edwards 
Park,  who  has  perhaps  written  more,  and  more 
wisely,  upon  the  subject  of  preaching  than  any  man 
living.  He  has  pictured  a  stranger  standing  before 
the  cylinder  machine,  in  one  of  the  great  print 
works,  in  or  near  Manchester;  he  is  bewildered  by 
its  complicated  processes ;  the  yellow,  or  the  purple 
cloth  is  applied  to  one  part  of  the  machine,  it  is 
drawn  between  the  main  cylinder  and  the  rollers, 
and  in  a  few  minutes,  it  comes  forth  from  another 
part  of  the  machine;  it  comes  foitb,  not  the  plain 
yellow  or  purple  fabric,  but  variegated  with  eighteen 
or  twenty  different  colours,  arranged  in  festoons  of 
leaves  and  flowers,  in  crimson  arches,  or  scarlet 
curves.  One  is  so  ornamented  as  to  gratify  the 
taste  of  a  European  princess ;  another  to  captivate 
an  Asiatic  king;  one  is  modestly  adorned  for  a 
fellow  at  the  university;  another  highly  coloured 
for  a  half  civilised  African.  How  magical  all  these 
emanations  must  appear  to  the  stranger,  who,  unini- 
tiated in  the  mystery  of  the  machinery,  walks  round 
and  surveys  its  various  complications ;  the  mordant. 


the  colour  boxes,  the  engraven  rollers  with  their  deep 
intaglios,  and  then  all  the  wheels  and  the  bauds 
drawing    along  the  fabric    when    saturated,  aad 
giving  the  result  in  the  curious  or  splendid  pieces 
of   variegated    work.      And    such    is   the  power 
of  the  real  speaker,  producing  varied  results,  like 
this  printing  machine  we  have  described.    Surely 
he  is  not  addressing  himself  to  one  order  of  mind, 
and  therefore,  in  a  large  congregation,  we  see  the 
unwisdom  of  travelling  along  in  such  a  line  that 
the  mind  is  not  left  free  to  speak  to  different  frames 
of  character  and  feeling,  and  different  attitudes  of 
thought.    A  purely  extemporary  speaker— even  the 
most  accomplished — ^will,  perhaps,  sometimes  find 
himself  caught  in  what  may  seem  to  him,  much 
more  than  to  the  people  who  are  listening  to  him, 
a  difficult  and  complicated  involvement  of  words; 
reminding  us  of  what  Samuel  Eogers  mentioned  m 
a  conversation   he  had  with    that  great  scholar, 
Professor  Person,  in  which  Person  contrasted  those 
two  great  orators,  William  Pitt  and  Charles  James 
Pox.    "  Mr.  Pitt,"  said  he,  "  conceives  his  sentences 
as  he  utters  them ;  Mr.  Fox  throws  himself  into  the 
middle  of  his,  and  leaves  it  to  Providence  to  get 
him  out  again."    The  last,  somewhat  irreverently 
expressed,  is  the  true  idea  of  great  extemporaneous 
speech.    Fox  was  always  prepared,  because  he  could 
speak  without  preparation,  mighty  in  argument.    If 
we  speak  of  his  grand  and  uncombed  Blovenlinea 
of  style,  that  must  always  be  in  the  remembrance 
of  what  a  perfect  scholar  he  was,  and  how  impoesible 
it  was  for  his  slovenliness  to  be  anything  other  than 
the  shaking  of  a  lion's  mane,  as  he  rose  and  rushed 
on,  in  his  fine  and  forcible  vehemence  of  style; 
while  his  words,  as  it  has  been  said  truly,  jostled, 
struggled,  crowded,  and  seemed  almost  to  quarrel 
witli  each  other  in  the  earnest  desire  to  get  forth. 
It  is,  we  suppose,  only  the  extempore  speaker  who 
can  experience  that  fine  nervousness  which  such  a 
description  as  this  implies,  and  which,  not  satisfied 
with  a  flow  of  words,  hesitates  and  pants  until  the 
tongue  catches  the  one  word  which  is  the  true  key 
to  the  whole  argument.     There  is  an  anecdote--it 
is  not  of  a  pulpit  orator,  but  it  is  very  illustrative 
of  what  we  would  convey — it  is  of  Hamilton,  who  is 
said  to  have  made  and  sustained  the  greatest  argu- 
ment ever  pronounced  in  law,  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  on  the  law  of  libel ;  and  the  principle  of  the 
pleader  was,  that  the  truth,  if  uttered  without  malioe, 
was  a  justification.    On  the  night  previous  to  the 
delivery  of  his  great  speech,  Hamilton  sat  up  and 
wrote  out  his  entire  oration — -the  whole  argument.  Of 
course  we  may  suppose,  although  that  does  not 
appear,  that  he  read  it  again,  and,  perhaps,  again. 
He  wrote  out  every  word  of  it ;  then  tore  it  up,  and 
went  forth  to  the  conflict  without  it.    He  had  finally 
and  fully  deposited  it  in  his  mind;  he  knew  the 
whole  material,  and  he  would  not  permit  himself 
to  be  cramped  and  fettered  by  a  dependence  upon 
precise  verbal  expression.    He  spoke ;  he  triumphed; 
and  that  speech  has  become  historical  in  the  annak 
of  his  country.     But  this  shows  the  process  of  a 
veiy  great  mind,  intent  on  one  thing,  and  on  a 
great  occasion*    Most  preachers  are  not  permitted 
to  know  such  absorption  in  their  subject;  it  may 
be  that  it  is  not  even  desirable  they  should;  bat  we 
have  always  thought  this  a  fine  hint  and  illustration 
of  the  method  which  is  most  likely  to  bo  effiective. 
Certainly  preachers  would  gain  in  power  if  they 
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tion  and  peisiiasioa  in  their  own  minds,  and,  next  to 
this,  with  as  firm  a  persuasion  that  all  their  hearers 
are  prejudiced  against  what  they  have  to  say,  and 
that  it  is  their  dnty  sacredly  to  overcome  the  pre- 
judice. That  would  create  a  sense  of  earnestness 
which  ooald  never  he  fully  met  and  realised  by  a 
strict  adherence  to  a  cold  and  written  paper.  And 
we  apprehend  that  it  is  this  which  justifies  Alex- 
ander Vinet's  criticism  of  Dubosc,  to  whom  he 
devotes,  in  his  "History  of  Preaching  among  the 
French  Beformed  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  two 
hundred  pages.  Dubosc  was  a  pre-eminently  great 
preacher.  His  style  is  universally  admitted  to  be 
of  the  most  perfect  and  brilliant  deamess;  but 
Yinet — ^himself  an  almost  incomparable  master — 
refuses  to  admit  him  to  the  highestplaoe  of  pulpit- 
orators  for  the  following  reason.  He  says,  "  He  is 
the  most  interesting^  the  most  captivating  of 
preachers,  but  yet  he  is  not  the  orator,  for,"  con- 
tinues Yinet,  *'  there  are  two  things  in  eloquence : 
the  first  is  intuitiveness,"  by  which,  we  suppose,  he 
means  not  merely  perception,  but  deep,  human, 
spiritual  perception,  ^and,  secondly,  movement; 
the  gift  of  making  objects  visible,  and  of  making 
them  move.  It  is  in  the  first  of  these  elements 
that  Duboso  excels,  and  in  this  he  is  wonderfully 
aided  by  his  memory,  his  imagination,  and  his 
judgment ; "  but  Duboso  wanted  "  movement,"  and 
without  this  the  preacher  will  not  greatly  and 
effectively  influence.  As  we  have  said  before,  this 
does  not  mean  the  movement  of  the  body,  the  motion 
of  the  hand,  but  the  eye  and  the  soul. 

We  more  than  a  little  demur  to  the  verdict  of  the 
good  and  great  Andrew  Fuller,  when  he  heard  Dr. 
Chalmers.  •*If  that  man,"  he  said,  "would  but 
throw  away  his  papers  in  the  pulpit,  he  might  be 
king  of  Scotland."  The  truth  was,  Chalmers,  in  his 
own  region,  was  king  of  Scotland,  in  spite  of  his 
papers  in  the  pulpit,  for  his  soul  was  full  of  move- 
ment ;  but  the  criticism  of  Fuller  produced  a  great 
effect  on  the  mind  of  Chalmers,  for,  when  he  heard 
it,  we  find  that  he  wrote  in  his  journal,  **  Let  me 
henceforth  attempt  to  extemporize  from  the  pulpit  ; 
let  me  decline  all  extra  engagements ;  let  me  redeem 
time,  and  give  a  steady  and  systematic  direction  to 
my  efibrts."  It  is  clear  that,  if  he  carried  his 
manuscript  with  him  into  the  pulpit,  it  was  that  it 
might  operate  on  his  character  there,  perhaps  to 
restrain  something  of  that  overwhelming  vehe- 
mence which  was  always  quite  sufficiently  in  play,  aa 
all  remember  who  listened  to  the  astonishing  power 
with  which  he  bore  all  before  him  from  the  first 
moment  when  he  began  to  speak.  Such  written 
words  when  uttered  remind  ns  of  the  famous  dart  of 
Aoestes  the  Sicilian,  of  whom  Yirgil  sings,  and  of 
which  we  read  that  he  hurled  it  with  such  force 
that  it  took  fire  from  the  friction  as  it  passed  through 
the  air.  The  written  words  of  such  men  become,  to 
quote  the  language  of  Lord  Brougham,  "  like  sparks 
thrown  off  from  the  motion  of  an  engine ;  they  are  not 
fireworks  to  amuse  by  their  singularity  or  to  please 
by  their  beauty ;  it  is  all  for  nse  not  ornament ;  all  for 
work,  nothing  for  display."  So  ought  true  speaking 
ever  to  be  a  soul  taking  fire  from  its  own  motion. 

No  I  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  mere  fact  of 
a  man  having  his  paper  with  him  in  the  pulpit  is 
necessarily  a  serious  hindrance  to  his  great  usefol- 
ness  and  success ;  it  seems  certain  that  the  greatest 


Augustine,  and  Gregory  the  Great,  did  not  disdain 
such  assistance.  Coming  down  to  later  times  our 
dear  Bichard  Baxter  says,  very  significantly,  *'  I  use 
notes  as  much  as  any  man  when  I  take  pains,  and  as 
little  as  any  man  when  I  am  lazy,  or  busy,  and 
have  no  time  to  prepare."  As  to  Whitefield  and 
Wesley,  if  they  did  not  read  their  sermons,  we  know 
that  they  wrote  them,  and  that  they  were  repeated 
again,  and  again,  as  they  moved  rapidly  from  place 
to  place.  In  our  own  day,  reading  did  not  intei*fere 
with  the  great  success  of  Payson,  with  the  passion 
of  Dr.  Guthrie,  or  the  tender  accentuation  and 
pathos  of  John  Harris ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  whose  fame  as  a  pulpit  orator 
we  wonld  rather  covet  than  that  which  surrounds, 
with  a  false  splendour,  the  memory  of  Bossuet? 
Why,  he  was  an  orator,  perhaps,  beyond  any  whom 
we  have  ever  known,  or  heard  speak ;  but,  while  he 
stood  motionless  in  the  pulpit,  one  hand  resting  on 
it,  and  the  other  holding  up  his  little  closely  written 
manuscript  to  his  eyes,  the  history  of  the  pulpit  has 
few  more  extraordinaiy  instances  than  those  which 
are  related  of  his  power:  cold  indifferentism  was 
roused  from  its  careless  apathy  when  he  preached  ; 
his  beautiful  spirit — ^for  exceedingly  beautiful  his 
spirit  was — ^used  to  startle  men  until,  before  he  had 
proceeded  far,  they  began  to  wail  and  weep.  Once, 
while  proceeding  calmly  along,  with  one  of  these 
quiet  utterances  in  which  the  whole  soul  of  the 
man  was  kindling  dread  and  fear  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  the  aged  minister  of  the  place  in  which 
he  was  speaking,  rose,  and  standing  at  the  foot  of 
the  pulpit  stairs,  said,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Edwards  I  sir,  spare 
the  people ;  sir,  spare  the  people  1 "  On  another 
occasion,  when  preaching  on  the  certainty  of  death 
and  the  assurance  of  a  coming  judgment,  the  people 
with  pallor  in  their  faces,  started  from  their  seats, 
all  looking  up  expecting  to  see  the  parting  of  the 
heavens,  and  the  Son  of  man  coming  to  the  judg- 
ment But  Edwards'  soul  was  in  his  papers, 
and  Bufas  Greswold,  one  of  his  American  critics, 
says,  "  His  triumphs  of  eloquence  were  such  as  are 
not  dreamed  of  by  those  who  deem  themselves 
masters  of  the  art  from  reading  the  foolish  recipe 
ascribed  to  Demosthenes."  But  let  no  one  think  of 
attaining  to  the  power  of  Edwards  unless  they  are 
prepared  to  live  like  Edwards  lived,  an  absorbed 
spirit  in  his  study.  In  the  middle  of  the  day,  his 
wife  took  him  up  his  dinner  of  bread  and  milk,  and 
sat  conversing  with  him ;  then  it  was  his  mostfi-equent 
wont  to  start  off  for  his  walk  of  pastoral  visitations 
during  the  afternoon,  and  we  may  be  very  sure  that 
they  were  not  ministerial  calls  of  the  popular  and 
profitless  kind ;  then  he  came  back  again  to  his  study. 
He  was  a  man  of  faith  and  prayer,  a  man  who 
handled  the  things  which  are  unseen  as  things 
really  felt  and  seen,  a  mind  shining  through 
a  beautiful  faoe,  not  uncheerful,  but  terribly  in 
earnest,  with  a  dreadful  sense  that  sin  was  sin, 
Satan,  Satan,  and  Christ,  Christ.  A  man  of  this 
order  may  do  as  he  likes  about  the  minor  matter  of 
paper  in  the  pulpit ;  should  he  take  it  with  him,  it 
will  be,  most  likely,  because  he  wishes  to  guard 
reverently,  and  to  utter  with  a  tender  accent  the 
words  which  have  been  given  to  him,  but  the  pathos 
and  dread,  and  reality  of  his  own  nature  will  create 
an  earnestness,  an  alarm,  a  sense  of  reality  when  he 
comes  to  talk  with  other  men. 
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BE  next  day, 
on  hiB  w»y 
to  the  morn- 
ing leryioe, 
the  aqoire 
had  to  pass 
by  the  very 
meadow 
which  had 
become  such 
strictly  for- 
bidden 
ground.  Yet 
as  he  drew 
nearthespot, 
he  was  con- 
scious of  a 
half- nervous 
sensation 

arising  within  him.  The  superintendent  had  not  made  his 
parting  suggestion  in  vain.  The  squire  had  not  erected  a 
board,  but  he  had  taken  measures  equally  effectiva  The  gate 
was  securely  locked,  a  row  of  prickly  furze  had  been  inserted 
in  the  top  bars,  so  that  no  one  could  think  of  vaulting  over  it 
in  sheer  defiance,  and  that  the  public  should  be  in  no  doubt  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  were  to  enter,  he  had  ordered  the  words 
**  No  Admission  **  to  be  painted  in  white  letters  on  the  middle 
bar.  Yet  why  these  proceedings  should  form  subject  for  ridicule 
to  a  group  of  idle  boys  loitering  round  the  spot  the  squire  could 
not  quite  comprehend.  He  would  have  liked  to  stop  and  in- 
vestigate the  cause  of  their  mirth,  but  the  pride  of  his  heart 
prevented  him,  he  would  not  deign  to  turn  his  head  in  their 
direction  as  he  passed,  but  walked  steadily  on. 

But  upon  his  return  home  his  curiosity  got  the  better  of  both 
his  pride  and  decorum ;  the  idlers  had  doubled  in  number ;  the 
squire's  gate  had  evidently  a  peculiar  attraction,  and  distinctly  he 
heard  one  of  them  saying  something  derogatory  of  his,  the  squire's 
edncational  attainments.  It  was  too  much  for  him  ;  telling  his 
wife  and  Nellie  to  walk  on,  he  stepped  hastily  aside.  The  little 
group  made  way  for  him,  and  the  squire  at  once  plainly  under- 
stood the  reason  of  their  merriment.  Instead  of  the  words  that 
were  to  have  given  such  grandly  formal  notice  to  the  public 
generally,  an  ignorant  hand  hadprmted  the  illiterate  annonnoe- 
ment  **  No  Partfa."  The  squire  turned  quickly  away.  Was  it 
ignorance?  He  might  have  overlooked  that.  Bat  no,  the  man 
at  the  little  wheelwright's  and1>lackBmith's  shop,  io  whoa  he  had 
entrusted  the  commission— his  children  went  to  the  Sunday 
BotooL — ^the  man  had  doubtless  been  annojrad  at  the  meadow 
being  forbidden,  and  he  had  put  this  on  the  gate  purposely  to 
annoy  him.  The  squire  had  not  a  doubt  of  ii  So  lowering  was 
his  brow  when  he  rejoined  his  wife,  that  after  one  glance  at  his 
face,  she  wisely  forebore  questioning  him.  Nellie  thought  her 
uncle  must  be  finding  it  a  bad  world  again,  and  slipped  her 
little  hand  into  his,  by  way  of  childish  consolation. 

Being  Sunday,  nothing  could  be  done  that  day  to  remedy  the 
mistake,  but  when  evening  came,  the  squire  felt  he  could  not 
pass  a  second  time  by  that  gate,  so  he  allowed  his  wife  and 
Nellie  to  go  to  the  evening  service  alone,  end  he  himself  stayed 


at  home.  But  after  they  had  gone,  the  house  seemmg  hrksome 
to  him,  he  set  out  for  a  long,  solitary  ramble.  Walking  akmg 
absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts,  he  did  not  observe  the  densely- j 
gathering  clouds,  and  not  till  a  few  pattering  drops  of  rain, 
followed  by  a  vivid  flash,  and  a  loud  peal  of  thunder,  roused 
him  from  his  reverie,  did  he  become  aware  of  the  fast  approach- 
ing storm.  He  was  some  distance  from  home,  bnt  Rose  Cottage, 
where  Miss  Croft  with  her  invalid  mother  lived,  was  close  at 
hand.  The  squire  made  a  hasty  advance  towards  the  house. 
Miss  Croft  was  at  home,  and  opened  the  door  herself  and  bade 
him  welcome.  Inside  their  little  sitting-room,  her  mother  was 
reclining  on  a  ooueh.  She  also  cordially  welcomed  the  squire. 
It  was  fortunate  for  him  that  shelter  was  so  near,  for  the 
storm  was  a  heavy  one,  but  Mrs.  Croft,  invalid  though  she  was, 
proved  a  pleasant  and  intelligent  companion,  and  the  time 
seemed  to  pass  quickly. 

••  I'm  thinking,"  said  the  squire  at  length;  «•  if  they  go  home 
and  find  that  I  am  out,  they  will  be  almost  alarmed  about  me. 
Nellie  will  soon  be  asking  what  has  become  of  her  uncle  ?" 
*'  NelUe  is  a  sweet  little  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Croft. 
The  squire  looked  at  her  kindly ;  any  praise  of  Nellie  wis 
always  pleasant  to  his  ears.  As  he  had  glanced  round  the  room, 
with  its  soanty,  meagre  ftnuiture,  in  oiiivalrouf  kindness  of  soul 
he  had  been  thinking  if  he  could  not  devise  a  few  extra  com- 
forts for  the  invalid  woman,  who  yet  bore  her  lot  so  oheerfidly. 
**  Perhaps,"  he  said,  *'  you  would  like  Nellie  to  come  aonw 
and  see  you  sometimes ;  she  would  cheer  you  up  a  bit" 

'*  I  shall  be  pleased  indeed  to  see  her,  whenever  you  can 
spare  her ! " 

"  You  must  have  many  a  lonely  hour  here,  I  should  think." 
said  tlie  squire. 
"  I  am  often  alone,  but  friends  are  very  good  to  me.*' 
Silently  Squire  Bentley  ran  over  in  his  mind  the  friends 
likely  to  be  good  to  a  lonely,  ailing  woman  like  Mrs.  Croft. 

<*  Humph,"  he  said,  "  some  ^ple  find  more  goodness  in  the 
world,  I  think,  than  others." 

'*  People  and  things  have  always  two  sides,  a  good  and  a 
bad.    A  great  deal  depends  on  how  we  look  at  them  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  why,"  said  the  squire,  *'  but  people  always 
seem  to  show  their  bad  side  to  me.  What  I  mean  is  this,"  be 
said,  after  a  moment's  pause.  ''Supposing,  year  after  year, 
you'd  been  showing  kindness  to  people,  and  they  repaid  yoa 
only  with  ignorance  and  ingratitude,  just  went  their  own  vay 
wholly  forgetful  of  the  hand  that  had  so  long  helped  them, 
and  treated  you  with  open  disrespect  and  thanklessness— joa 
wouldn't  call  that  finding  goodness  in  people,  would  you?" 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Croft;  •* but,  unfortunately,  there's  a  great 
deal  of  ingratitude  in  the  world,  and  so  long  as  we  do  our 
good  deeds  with  a  view  to  the  applause  or  gratitude  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  we  shall  always  find  ourselvea  more  or  less 
disappointed  ?  " 

The  words  were  spoken  with  such  gentle  sweetness,  Squire 
Bentley  oould  not  find  fault  with  them. 

"  Well,  well,  that's  all  very  right,  but  Vl\  give  you  another 
example.  Now,  ttiew  was  a  poor  family  lasi  year,  last  winter; 
by  giving  the  son  constant  work,  I  fairly  kept  them  out  of  the 
poorhousa  Now,  lately,  I  have  known  somebody  has  been 
committing  petty  robberies  on  my  premises,  and  who  do  jw 
think  I  find  out  to  be  the  thief?" 
"  The  UMA  yon  befiriended  ?  " 

'*  Exactly  so,  and  I  ask  yo«  now,  whoi  do  yoa  call  that  bat 
base  ingratitude?" 

*< Certainly,  I  must  call  it  so;  but  yet,  Mr.  Bentley, I  ieel 
sure  your  deeds  of  kindness  were  not  lost.  There  is  One  wko 
will  not  forget  your  labour  of  love ;  and  remember  we  are  to  do 
good,  hoping  for  nothing  again,  and  oar  reward  shall  be 
great." 

''  Yes,  yes,  bat  that  sort  of  thing  doesn't  corns  natu&Uy 
to  us." 

**  No,  perhaps  not,  but  myself,  I  have  faith  ia  good  deeds: 
even  in  this  11%  in  part,  I  thinl?  they  meet  their  recompense. 
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If  one  faDa  lu,  another  repays  iu«    A  fiedihfiil,  loving  sonl  eren 

in  this  world,  more  or  less  meets  its  reward/' 
*^HampV  said  the  squire,  "I  wish  I  had  more  of  jonr 

faith."    Bj  that  time,  the  storm  abating,  he  roee  to  depart 

"I  didn't  go  to  hear  a  sermon  to-night,  Mrs.  Croft,  but  I  fancy 
I  have  heard  one,  nevertheless ;  it  has  been  short  and  to  the 
point,  and  I  really  belfoTe  it  has  done  me  good."  He  shook 
her  hand  cordially  as  he  spoke.  Miss  Oreft  accompanied  him 
to  the  door.  **  If  there's  anything  your  mother  would  like 
that's  in  our  houses  or  we  could  procure  for  her,  you've  only  to 
let  me  knowj"  he  said,  as  he  bade  her  good-b3re. 

Miss  Croft  was  about  to  thank  him,  but  he  broke  hastily 
away.  With  all  his  intense  desire  for  gratitude,  the  squire  had 
a  distinct  aversion  to  thanks.  He  walked  briskly  home.  At 
the  door  Nellie  stood  looking  for  him. 

"Uncle,  where  have  you  been?  I  have  felt  so  frightened 
aboat  yon." 

''What  would  you  have  done  if  I  had  never  oome  back, 
Kellio?*' 

"*  Oh,  uHflle  1  **  ft&d  the  child  clung  round  him  caressing  him 
fondly. 

Squire  Bentley  had  been  very  good  to  Nellie's  father  and 
mother,  straggling  along  with  the  burden  of  a  large  family 
npon  them»  and  surely  the  oliild's  tender,  passionate  love  for 
him  was  at  least  a  portion  of  his  reward.  At  the  dining-room 
door  his  wife  was  awaiting  hiuu  Lilw  Nellie,  she  expressed 
herself  glad  at  his  safe  return. 

**  There's  a  letter  for  you  in  there,*'  she  said,  pointing  to  the 
dining-room  table.  '*  It  has  only  Just  been  brought,  I  fanoy 
it  is  from  the  Sunday-school." 

8quire  Bentley  took  the  letter  and  hastily  opened  It.  The 
Enperintendent  and  teachers  of  the  Sunday-school  had  written 
to  him  in  a  body,  expressing  their  regret  at  the  unpleasantness 
that  had  occurred,  and  their  willingness  that  the  marquee  and 
band  should  both  be  rellnquisbed.  The  letter  concluded  with 
expressions  of  gratitude  for  all  the  kindness  Squire  Bentley 
had  shown  through  so  many  former  years.  Foremost  among 
the  names  subscribed,  was  his  enemy's  son*  young  Olarkson. 
The  squire  stood  looking  intently  at  the  letter,  as  though  he 
did  not  wholly  oomprebend  it.  Things  were  getting  a  little 
roreised,  the  good  side  of  people  was  coming  uppermost,  and 
the  squire  fimcied  himself  not  quite  so  fSamiliar  with  that 
aspect  His  wife  glancing  over  his  shoulder  read  the  contents 
of  the  letter.  ^«  It  is  a  good  thing  it  has  all  ended  so  well," 
she  said. 

**  Yes,  yes,  I  suppose  so,"  said  the  squire. 

At  tbat  moment  a  servant  appeared.  '*  If  you  please,  sir, 
Bill's  noother,  Mrs.  Stephens,  wants  to  see  you." 

The  squire's  face  Instantly  recovered  its  usually  keen  ex- 
pression. If  the  Sunday-school  people  were  coming  to  their 
iCQaes,  Bill  Stephens  at  least  was  an  incorrigible  offender.  He 
felt  by  no  means  favourably  disposed  towards  Mrs.  Stephens. 

''Tell  her  to  send  her  message  in." 

''Please,  sir,  she  says  she  must  speak  to  you  herself." 

"Show  her  in,  then." 

The  next  moment  Mrs.  Stephens  entered.  She  was  agitated 
and  distressed  in  manner. 

** Well, my  good  woman,"  asked  the  squire,  ■'what  do  you 
want  with  me? '• 

'*Oh,  air,  I'm  in  great  trouble,  and  I  didn't  know  who  to  go 
to  but  you ;  you've  always  been  good  and  kind  to  us.  It's  my 
son  Bill— he  wasn't  at  work  for  you  yestenlay.'' 

•'No,  I  didn't  enquire  much  after  him,  though " 

"  He's  gone  away,  sir ;  he  went  ycaterday,  and  to-day  I've 
heard  news  of  him,  and  he's  just  'liated  and  gone  off,  sir,  and 
I  didn't  know  who  to  go  to  for  help  but  you,  sir." 

*^  Mrs.  Stephens^  I  muat  say,  if  your  son  has  enlisted  for  a 
b«)ldier,  it  may  possibly  be  the  best  thing  thiat  could  happen  to 
him." 

"  Mayhap,  feir,  bmt  I  don't  know  who's  to  win  broad  for  us 
now  he's  gone." 


''No,  I  don't  deny  it  is  a  hard  case  for  yon,  Mrg.  Stephens, 
but  what  I  mean  is  this ;  I  think  your  son  is  best  out  of  this 
neighbourhood.  Since  he  has  been  in  my  employ,  from  what 
I  have  heard,  I  am  a&aid  he  has  not  been  behaving  well  or 
honestly  by  me." 

Mrs.  Stephens  shook  her  head  gloomily. 

"I  fear  he  hasn't  been  up  to  much  good;  but  if  he's  been 
dishonest  with  you,  sir,  it's  been  without  my  knowledge,  that's 
alL" 

The  squire  looked  at  her  keenly.  He  did  not  know  then,  he 
never  knew  afterwards,  whether  she  spoke  the  truth;  but,  at 
least,  in  asking  his  help  she  had  oome  to  him  with  grateful 
acknowledgments  of  past  kindness.  He  thought  of  what  Mrs. 
Croft  had  said,  about  one  disappointing  and  another  repaying. 
This  was  not  muoh  of  a  repayment  oertainly — a  bare  aoknow- 
ledgment— but  it  was  an  aoknowledgment,  and  that  was 
more  than  the  squire  would  a  little  while  ago  have  supposed 
could  be  got  out  of  some  people.  The  interview  ended  by  his 
promising  her  what  help  and  assistance  lay  in  his  power.  Then 
the  squire  stood  by  the  window  thinking  intently;  and  so 
absorbed  grew  his  expression,  that  Nellie  again  feared  something 
had  vexed  or  gone  wrong  with  him. 

"  Is  it  a  bad  world  to-night,  unole  ?  "  she  said  softly,  in  Ms 
ear. 

"I  don't  know,  Nellie,  quite  what  to  think  about  it." 

"  If  it  is  so  very  bad,  we  ought  to  try  and  make  it  better,  ought 
we  not,  unole?" 

The  squire  looked  at  her  vnth  an  attentive,  half-comical  ex- 
pression. Was  he.  Squire  Bentley,  to  be  taught  his  duty  by 
an  old  invalid  woman  and  a  little  child  ? 

"Bring  me  my  desk,  and  pen,  and  ink,  Nellie,"  he  said, 
quickly.  "  It  isn't  my  way  to  write  letters  on  a  Sunday,  but 
I  must  write  this  one." 

Nellie  did  as  she  was  desired.  The  squire's  letter  was 
speedily  concluded.  He  had  something  to  say,  and  ho  said  it 
quickly  and  well.  The  letter  was  directed  and  duly  de- 
spatched to  the  superintendent,  and  its  effects  on  that  young 
man  were  such  that  his  face  grew  quite  aglow  with  satisfaction 
and  pleasure,  as  he  enthusiastically  remarked,  "The  squire 
after  all  was  a  Briton."  The  marquee  and  the  band,  they  were 
to  have  them  all,  and  the  treat  was  to  be  held  in  his  meadow 
just  as  usual ;  in  nothing  the  children  had  anticipated  were 
they  to  be  disappointed.  And  though,  upon  farther  considera- 
tion, it  was  thought  best  still  to  dispense  with  the  band  and 
marquee,  the  order  for  them  having  been  already  contradicted, 
yet  tiie  heartiness  and  warmth  of  the  squire's  letter  kindled  a 
glow  of  kindly  feeling,  and  lifted  from  the  minds  of  some 
concerned  in  the  dispute  quite  a  weight  of  anxiety  and  appre- 
hension. And  when  the  next  day  arrived,  brilliunt  with  its 
unclouded  sunshine,  there  certainly  seemed  no  sign  of  dis- 
appointment for  anyone.  A  genial  spirit  seemed  to  pervade  all 
the  proceedings,  and  never  had  the  children  seemed  so  jubilant, 
or  the  scene  so  joyous.  Those  who  had  been  most  anxious 
for  the  innovation  began  to  think  they  had  laid  undue  stress 
on  the  matter,  and  tbat  after  all,  the  simplest  pleasures  were 
the  best. 

And  somehow,  though  the  squire  oould  never  quite  tell  how 
it  all  happened — ^Mr.  Glarkson  having  only,  as  he  was  going 
past,  entered  the  meadow  for  a  few  minutes  just  to  look  at 
the  sports— but  the  squire  found  himself  standing  side  by  side 
with  his  life-long  foe,  and  a  few  minutes  after  Mr.  Glarkson 
was  saying,  "  Whatever  happened  in  the  past,  certainly  neither 
you  nor  I  were  to  blame  in  the  matter.  Suppose  we  let  by- 
gones be  by-gones  from  this  time  forth." 

It  would  hardly  have  been  in  human  nature — it  certainly 
was  not  in  the  equire's  nature — to  resist  the  frank,  friendly 
appeal ;  he  cordially  grasped  the  hand  held  out  to  him,  and 
from  that  memorable  treat-day,  the  old,  senseless  feud  died 
away  for  ever. 

A  few  ndnutes  after,  the  squire  felt  someone  nervously  touch 
his  aroL    It  was  the  man  from  the  wheelwright's  shop^  an 
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apologetic  expression  on  his  face.  **  Please,  sir,"  he  said,  "  I 
sent  my  man  to  do  that  little  job/*  pointing  over  his  shoulder 
in  the  direction  of  the  gate.  **  I  didn't  know,  till  this  morning, 
the  stupid  blander  he  made.  I  was  afraid  you  might  be  angry, 
sir." 

*'0h,  noTer  mind  the  gate,  now,"  said  the  squire.  <'Tou 
see,  after  all,  the  meadow  was  wanted.  I.  had  the  words 
scraped  off  early  this  morning ;  they  will  soon  be  forgotten." 

Yes,  the  words  might  be  forgotten,  but  that  school-treat  was 
remembered  for  many  a  long  day,  and  the  children  were  not 
the  only  ones  who  treasured  up  its  memory;  certain  lessons, 
learned  effectually  at  last,  were  associated  in  the  squire's  mind 
with  that  memorable  day. 

At  the  close  of  the  festivities,  the  usual  scene  took  place  on 
the  lawn,  only  that  night  it  seemed  as  if  the  hurrahing  and 
cheering  would  surely  never  come  to  an  end,  and  Nellie  flitted 
to  and  fro  in  her  white  dress,  and  fairly  danced  for  joy.  When, 
at  length,  they  were  all  gone,  and  the  last  sound  of  their  voices 
had  died  away,  she  slipped  into  her  favourite  place  on  her 
uncle's  knee,  and  put  her  arm  round  his  neck.  **  It's  a  very 
good  world,  to-night,  uncle,  isn't  it  ?  "  she  said. 

Squire  Bentley  kissed  her  gravely  as  he  answered,  ''Yes, 
dear;  for  those  who  love  God  and  love  their  neighbours,  I 
begin  to  think  it  is  a  very  good  world,  indeed." 


SCRIPTURE  ENIGMA 


KO.  XI. 

1.  Fair  as  a  queen  she  ruled  the  strand. 

And  shimmered  in  the  light. 
When  through  her  midst,  fiem  God's  right  hand, 
A  prophet  took  his  flight 

2.  Vain  flight!  Wind-lashed  at  God's  command, 

This  witness  to  His  might, 
Wrapping  her  weeds  around  his  head. 
Buried  him  out  of  sight. 

3.  But  love  and  care  pursue  him  still; 

Once  more  to  earth  restored. 
Owning  at  length  a  mightier  will. 
Here  must  he  preach  earth's  Lord. 

4.  Perchance  too  oft  the  wilful  youth 

His  wayward  way  he  won. 
Piercing,  as  with  "  a  serpent's  tooth," 
His  heart  who  called  him  son. 

5.  And  wayward  still,  in  sullen  ire 

He  grieves  that  God  hath  blessed ; 
While  fiercer  than  the  sun's  fierce  fire. 
This  bums  within  his  breast. 


Ob,  Father  ?  may  Thy  God-like  love. 

So  full,  so  free,  so  vast. 
Our  refuge  from  earth's  tempests  prove, 

Our  shield  from  passion's  blast. 

As  this  Thy  prophet's  wDl  with  Thine, 
Long  time  refused  to  blend. 

Our  wayward  wills  too  oft  incline 
To  struggle  to  the  end. 

Yet,  Lord,  in  faith  our  prayers  arise. 
That,  earth  and  heaven  made  one. 

Soon,  as  in  realms  beyond  the  skies. 
Thy  will  on  earth  be  done. 


r.  M.  E. 


WORD  PICTURES  FROM  THE  BOOKS  OF  KINGS. 

NO.  n. 

The  light  is  dawning  on  a  sleeping  camp: 
A  light  which  was  to  be  the  dreadful  dawn 
Of  siege  and  battle.    Softly,  one  by  one. 
The  silver  stars  make  way  for  rosy  mom. 

And  now  thero  sounds  a  murmur  and  a  stir 
Among  the  armM  host    The  day  has  come; 
The  battle  must  be  set  in  bright  array. 
Be  sharp,  ye  swords  1    Ye  spears,  be  driven  home. 

Why  sleep  they  stiU?  so  many  soldiers  bold. 
What  means  the  perfect  silence  of  that  rest? 
Awake,  ye  slumberers — tardy  sons  of  war — 
Doth  not  the  tmmpet  firo  your  martial  breast? 

Ah  me!    No  earthly  trumpet  shall  awake 
That  silent  multitude.    The  laat  great  day 
When  all  the  dead  are  raised,  alone  shall  see 
The  souls  of  these  joined  to  their  lifeless  clay. 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  th'  invading  host, 
Touch'd  by  the  ghostly  hand  of  angel  death. 
Lie  motionless.    Th'  invader's  power  is  gone. 
Fled  with  that  mighty  army's  fleeting  breath. 

M.  E.B. 


ANSWER  TO  BIBLE  QUESTIONS, 

NO.  in.— p.  176. 

1.  (Jen.  iii.  16—19. 

2.  Rev.  xxi.  4;  see  the  reason  in  ver.  27.  laa.  xxxv.  10; 
Ixv.  19. 

3.  Job  V.  7 ;  xiv.  1.    Eccles.  xi.  8.    oohn  xvi.  33. 

4.  1  Thess.  V.  16.    Phil.  iv.  4.    John  xv.  11. 

5.  2  Cor.  vii.  10;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  15.  2  Sam.  xvii.  23.  Matt 
xxvii.  3—5. 

6.  Matt.  V.  4.  Luke  vi.  21.  John  xvL  20.  2  Cor.  m  10. 
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The  Sunday  at  Home 


O  DAY  MOST  CALM»  MOST  BRIGHT  t   .    •    • 

Thb  wbkk  wbrb  dark  but  for  thy  UGHr.-^Htrbtrt. 


BEFLECTIOKS. 


ANNA  CAVAYB. 

CHAPTER  XIX. — "  SO  SAD,  SO  FRESH,  THE  DATS  THAT  ARE 
NO  MORE." 

ANNA  passed  a  restless  night,  and  woke  feverish 
and  nnrefreshed.    Eva  conld  not  be  prevailed 
^pon  to  leave  her  side  while  the  child  entreated  her  to 
stay.    AH  through  the  morning  hours  she  was  kept 
Ho.  1868.-JnLT  it.  1880. 


a  prisoner  in  Anna's  room,  and  Douglas  did  not  even 
catch  a  glimpse  of  her  till  afternoon. 

"  You  can  spare  me  a  few  minutes  now,"  he  said,, 
leading  her  out  upon  the  lawn.  "The  air  will  do 
you  good ;  you  are  not  so  rosy  as  usual,  my  Eva." 

"  The  roses  will  soon  oome  back,"  she  ^answered, 
smiling.  "But  I  am  afraid  you  are  getting  dull 
here,  Douglas." 

"  It  is  dull  anywhere  when  you  are  invisible.  I 
forgot  to  tell  you,  Eva,  that  a  friend  of  mine  is 
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coming  to  Porohester,     I  did  not  expect  liim  till 
next  Saturday,  and  now  I  find  he  is  to  arriye  to-day." 

"  Your  landlady  has  one  or  two  spare  rooms,"  said 
Eva.  "She  will  be  glad  enough  to  have  another 
lodger.     Is  he  an  old  friend  ?  " 

"  An  old  acquaintance  who  is  likely  to  become  a 
friend.  I  thought  he  was  in  India;  and  ran  up 
against  him  last  week  in  Bristol.  He's  in  bad 
health,  and  poor  spirits  too,  although  he  has  just 
inherited  two  thousand  a  year." 

"  Then  I  suppose  he  is  coming  here  for  the  sake 
of  vour  society?  We  will  all  do  our  best  to  cheer 
him." 

"I  never  saw  any  one  more  completely  in  the 
blues.     He  says  he  is  quite  alone  in  the  world." 

*'  He  will  not  get  here  till  this  evening,  will  he  ?  '* 
asked  Eva. 

*'  I  scarcely  know  when  to  expect  him,"  Douglas 
answered.  "  I  find  he  has  hit  upon  a  train  that  does 
not  stop  at  this  station.  He  will  arrive  at  Fareham 
before  four  o'clock,  I  believe ;  and  I  daresay  he  will 
get  out  there,  and  hire  a  carriage  to  biing  him  to 
Porchcster." 

**  Oh,  there  are  plenty  of  fiies  to  be  had,"  said  Eva. 
"  You  wiU  see  him  by  five,  I  should  think.  I  hope 
Anna  will  be  well  enough  to  set  me  at  liberty  this 
evening." 

"  So  do  I.  And  I  really  think  you  may  do  poor 
Bertie  good  if  you  try.'* 

"  Bertie  I   Is  his  name  Bertie?" 

**  Yes,  Alan  Bertie.  Have  you  ever  seen  him, 
Eva  ?  "   asked  Douglas,  with  some  curiosity. 

"Never.  But  oh,  he  must  be  Clarice's  Alan 
Bertie !  He  comes  from  India.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it ! "  cried  Eva,  suddenly  withdrawing  her 
hand  from  Mr.  Kerr's  arm,  and  confronting  him  with 
a  flushed  face. 

"  My  dear  Eva,  don't  let  us  make  any  mistakes," 
said  Douglas  with  rather  provoking  calmness. 
"Bertie  has  had  an  unfortunate  love-affair,  and 
is  still  a  good  deal  crushed,  t  may  as  well  tell  von 
at  once  that  before  he  left  England  he  quarrelled 
with  the  young  lady  he  was  engaged  to,  and 


"  Yes,  of  course  he  did !  That  was  Clarice,"  in- 
terrupted Eva  in  evident  excitement. 

"Just  hear  me  to  the  end,"  contimied  Douglas, 
coolly.  "  He  had  not  been  a  year  in  India  when  he 
saw  her  raarriaffe  in  the  'Times.'  So  you  see  bhe 
could  not  possibly  be  your  Clarice." 

Eva  was  silent,  puzzled,  and  disappointed. 

"  You  mustn't  allow  yourself  to  build  up  a  romance 
on  nothing,  my  dear  child.  But,  really,  I  am  very 
sorry  for  Bertie.  It  was  particularly  hard  on  him, 
because  the  girl  has  married  a  kind  of  old  rival  of 
his — a  man  vvrhom  he  greatly  disliked." 

"Douglas,"  said  Eva,  looking  up  quickly,  "did 
ho  tell  vou  the  girl's  name  ?  " 

"  No.'" 

"  Nor  the  name  of  the  man  she  married  ?  " 

"  No,  1  have  onlj'  had  one  talk  with  him  on  the 
matter.  Now  I  ani  afraid  you  are  going  to  excite 
yourself  again  I " 

"  I  slialf  not  excite  myself,"  returned  Eva,  with 
just  a  slight  touch  of  offended  dignity.  "  But  I  am 
convinced  I  know  more  of  this  affair  than  you  do. 
Soon  after  Mr.  Bertie  went  to  India,  Clarice  Burne's 
cousin — another  Clarico  Burne — married  an  old 
admirer  of  Clarice's " 

Douglas  Btv)j»pcd  her  by  laughing  outright, 


"We  are  mixing  up  Clarice  in  an  insane  way," 
he  said.  "It's  a  hopeless  case,  dear;  don't  try  to 
explain  it." 

Eva  bit  her  red  lips,  and  looked  so  unmistakably 
annoyed  that  he  had  to  coax  her  into  good  humour. 
But  he  found  he  could  not  coax  away  her  fixed  im- 
pression that  his  Bertie  and  her  Clarice  were  parted 
friends. 

While  Eva  and  Douglas  were  whiling  away  the 
afternoon  hours  in  the  garden,  Clarice  Burne  was 
out  walking  with  her  little  nieces.  As  they  passed 
through  the  village  they  had  of  course  fallen  in 
with  the  inevitable  Bessie,  who  at  bnoe  decided  to 
accompany  them. 

"  No  stories  for  us  to-day,"  grumbled  the  children 
to  each  other.  "  Bessie  will  devour  Aunt  Clarice  as 
mother  says." 

Clarice  languidly  submitted  to  her  fate.  And 
while  Bessie  was  beginning  a  new  list  of  grievances, 
she  solaced  herself  with  little  bits  of  beauty  by  the 
wayside.  .  Here  there  was  a  splendid  show  of 
geraniums  in  a  cottage  wiadow ;  and  there  a  white 
convolvulus  had  been  trained  into  a  wreath  round 
an  old  decayed  doorway.  Sometimes  a  child  looked 
up  at  her  with  a  shy  smile  and  bright  eyes,  or  a 
tame  pigeon  plumed  its  soft  feathera  in  her  path. 
A  gentle  **  Yes  "  or  "  No  "  now  and  then  was  almost 
all  that  Bessie  got  from  her. 

"Let  us  take  the  Fareham  road,"  said  Bessie, 
when  they  came  to  the  outskirts  of  the  village. 

"  I  thouffht  wo  were  going  under  the  viaduct  and 
up  the  hill,"  remarked  Lucy.  "It's  the  prettiest 
way  of  all," 

"But  very  steep,  dear,"  said  Bessie.  "Annt 
Clarice  isn't  a  good  climber,  and  we  can't  talk  well 
when  we  are  going  up  hill." 

Ho  it  was  Bessie's  decision  that  led  them  into  the 
Fareham  rbod,  and  little  did  she  know  what  she  was 
leading  them  to  meet. 

It  was  a  straight  road  without  ups  or  downs  or 
remarkable  beauties  of  any  kind.  There  were  flat, 
fertile  fields  ,on  each  side,  but  the  boundaries  were 
different ;  on  the  right  the  fields  were  shut  in  by  the 
slopes  of  Portsdown  Hill,  and  on  the  left  they 
stretched  away  to  the  shores  of  the  long  lake  that  is 
a  branch  of  Portsmouth  harbour.  The  calm  bright 
weather  as  yet  kndw  no  change ;  and  blue  skies  anil 
blue  water  added  their  fresh  colonxB  to  the  land8cai>e. 
One  of  the  wade  wheat-fields  was  newly  rea|>ed ;  in 
another  the  grain  was  in  shoaf;  and  in  a  third  it 
was  fast  falling  under  one  of  those  agricultural 
machines  which  save  labour,  but  destroy  the  poetry 
of  harvest. 

"  Oh,  how  lovely  everything  looks ! "  said  Bessie, 
enthusiastically.  "And  how  pleasant  it  is  to  he 
walking  with  you,  dear  Clarice,  and  opening  luy 
heart  imroservedly.  There  is  no  one  in  the  worhl  I 
could  talk  to  as  1  do  to  you.  I  don't  know  what  1 
should  do  if  we  were  ever  to  be  parted ;  but  that 
isn't  likely  at  all,  is  it?"  ^ 

"I  suppose  not,"  Clarice  answered  in  rather  an 
absent  tone,  as  she  watched  Lucy  and  Ethel  picking 
up  stray  wheat-ears,  and  gathering  poppies  from  the 
hedge-banks. 

"  Oh  no.     Mrs.  Vallanoe  and  the  children  are  so 

happy  in  Elm  Cottage,  that  they  would  not  like  to 

leave  it ;  and  you  will  never  leave  them.    I  kno^v 

you  hate  changes  as  much  as  I  do.     When  thinpi 

I  are  agrocablo  I  don't  bcc  why  wo  should  witsb  tu 
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alter  thenL  But  my  sister  Sarah  is  fond  of  ohange, 
I  think.  la  fact  I  believe  she  delights  in  disturbing 
l)eople  when  she  sees  that  they  are  oomfortable." 

Clarioe  did  not  exert  herself  to  defend  Sarah  at 
that  moment  She  had  never  met  Mrs.  Lifford,  but 
felt  sQie  that  if  she  were  to  encounter  that  muok- 
abased  peison  she  should  find  her  very  unlike  the 
portrait  painted  by  her  sister  Bessie.  It  is  quite 
possible  for  an  unflattering  picture  to  produce  a  good 
impression  when  we  know  that  it  has  been  drawn 
bj  an  unskilful  hand. 

Her  companion's  silence  was  no  check  to  Bessie's 
tongiie.  She  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  her  dear 
Clarice's  quiet  sympathy,  and  rambled  on  without 
cessation.  Meanwhile,  Clarice  was  becoming  weary 
of  the  long  monologue,  and  the  dnsty  road,  and  was 
prirately  making  up  her  mind  to  turn  homewards 
yery  soon,  when  a  startling  sound  met  her  ears. 

'*  Bessie,"  she  said,  suddenly  stopping  short,  and 
looking  hsiek;  **a  horse  has  run  away;  I  can  hear 
it  coming ! " 

The  children  and  Bessie  stood  still  and  listened. 
Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  noise  of  galloping 
hoofs  and  rattling  wheels,  coming  along  the  way 
they  had  just  traversed.  And  although  the  footpath 
was  raised  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  road, 
they  involuntarily  drew  as  close  to  the  hedge  as 
they  could,  and  stood  huddled  together  in  a  ^ghtened 
group. 

The  runaway  horse  soon  came  in  sight.  It  was 
a  large,  powerfoil,  block  animal  with  an  empty  cart 
behind  it.  The  vehicle  was  a  light  one,  and  swayed 
from  side  to  side  as  the  great  horse  galloped  on, 
terrible  in  uncontrolled  strength  and  liberty.  Clarice 
shuddered  as  it  passed  them,  and  in  the  next  in- 
stant a  cry  burat  from  all  their  lips. 

An  open  fly  was  coming  towards  Porchester,  and 
the  wild  creatnre  bore  madly  down  upon  it.  Scarcely 
could  there  be  a  possibility  of  escape,  although  the 
driver  saw  the  danger  and  strove  to  avert  by  pulling 
up  on  one  side  of  the  way.  Another  moment,  and 
the  carriage  was  completely  overturned,  and  left 
in  a  heap  on  the  road,  while  the  black  horse  pur- 
sued his  headlong  career. 

The  first  impulse  of  Clarice  and  her  companions 
^as  to  hurry  at  once  to  the  spot  where  the  carriage 
Jay.  The  horse,  a  sober,  grey  hack,  stood  patiently 
with  one  shaft  broken,  and  part  of  the  harness 
dangling  about  its  legs.  The  driver,  who  had  been 
flung  in  the  hedge,  was  just  beginning  to  extricate 
himself  as  the  ladies  and  children  came  up. 

'*Was  anybody  inside  the  fly?"  asked  Bessie 
trembling. 

Yes.  The  sole  occupant  of  that  luckless  carriage 
was  lying  motionless  by  the  wayside;  and  near 
him  were  a  portmanteau,  a  hat-box,  and  the  cushions 
of  the  seat.  He  had  fdlen  on  his  side,  and  lay 
with  part  of  his  face  pressed  upon  the  dust  of  the 
road.  His  head  was  bare ;  he  wore  a  summer  suit 
of  grey  tweed,  and  was  a  slightly-built  man,  with 
light  hair. 

Bobsie's  glance  toc^  in  these  details  at  once ;  but 
Clarice's  eyes  saw  more.  With  a  suppressed  cry, 
which  none  of  her  hearers  ever  forgot,  she  ran  to 
the  prostrate  figure,  and  knelt  down  in  the  dust  by 
its  side. 

Yery  tenderly  she  raised  the  fallen  head,  but 
uttered  no  second  cry  at  the  sight  of  the  fiowing 
blood.     They  saw  her  trjdng  to  staunch  the  stream 


with  her  handkerchief,  and  heard  her  say  in  quite 
a  calm  tone : 

"  Bessie,  he  is  an  old  friend  of  mine.  Bun  quickly 
to  the  fields,  and  call  some  labourers  to  help." 

Bessie  turned  to  obey,  but  Lucy  was  before  her. 
Quick  as  thought  the  little  girl  made  fur  the  nearest 
gate,  scrambled  over  it,  and  ran  at  full  speed  to- 
wards a  spot  where  the  men  were  engaged  in 
binding  up  the  sheaves. 

"  I'm  amiid  he's  a  good  deal  hurt,  miss,"  said  the 
driver,  wiping  his  scratched  face  as  he  drew  near 
Clarice.  "He  got  into  this  trap  at  the  Farehani 
Station,  and  told  me  to  drive  him  to  Porchester. 
It's  a  bad  job  altogether." 

Clarice  could  find  no  voice  to  reply.  She  was 
bending  over  the  strll  face  in  a  silent  agony  of 
prayer. 

"  Here  comes  a  waggon,  auntie  I "  cried  little  Dora. 
•*  That  will  take  him  back  to  the  village." 

Clarioe  looked  up  with  a  sigh  of  thankfulness. 
The  waggon  belonged  to  a  Porchester  farmer,  and 
was  on  its  way  to  rareham.  The  waggoner's  face, 
too,  was  familiar  to  Clarice;  relief  was  near,  but 
who  could  tell  how  it  would  all  end  ? 

The  labourers  lifted  Alan  Bertie  into  the  waggon, 
and  one  of  then  was  at  once  despatched  for  Doctor 
Ascott.  And  then  the  little  party  retraced  their 
steps  to  the  village,  keeping  pace  with  thj)  waggon, 
and  walking  like  people  in  a  dream.  It  was  all 
terrible  and  bewildering.  Even  Bessie  was  awed 
into  silence ;  it  was  Clarice's  friend  who  was  hurt — 
perhaps  dyine ;  and  she  did  not  dare  to  offer  oom- 
ibrt.  Something  in  the  expression  of  Clarice  Bume's 
face  kept  her  from  uttering  the  commonplace  words 
that  rose  to  her  lips. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  village,  they  came  suddenly 
upon  £va  Gower  and  Douglas  Kerr,  and  Luey  ran 
towards  them  to  tell  of  the  disaster. 

At  the  sight  of  the  still  figure  lying  in  the  waggon,  % 
Douglas  Kerr  turned  pale.     And   one  glance  at 
Clarice  told  Eva  the    whole  truth,    even    before 
Douglas  spoke. 

"It  is  Bertie," he  said. 

"Make  them  take  him  straight  to  Lake  Lodge, 
Douglas,"  cried  Eva,  stepping  up  to  Clarice,  and 
taking  her  arm.  "Aunt  Bachel  will  nurse  him," 
she  added  in  a  lower  tone«  "  He  will  be  safe  with 
us." 

Clarioe  leaned  heavily  on  that  kind  arm,  and  was 
thankful  for  its  suppcHrt. 

"He  was  coming  to  stay  with  Douglas,"  Eva 
whispered.  "They  are  friends.  Oh,  Clarice, 
darling,  I  am  praying  for  you  with  all  my  heart." 

They  told  Clarice  afterwards  that  she  was  but  a 
f^w  paces  from  home  when  she  lost  consciousness. 
How  she  got  into  the  house  she  never  knew ;  there 
was  a  long  blank,  and  she  came  to  her  senses  in  the 
familiar  sitting-room  to  find  Dorothy  by  her  side. 

Mrs.  Yallanoe  spoke  bat  few  words.  She  sent 
the  children  away,  and  let  her  sister  lie  upon  the 
sofii  in  a  kind  of  dreary  calm.  Claiioe  did  not 
know  how  long  she  had  been  in  a  swoon,  and  had 
no  strength  to  ask  questions.  She  swallowed  the 
cordial  that  was  given  her,  and  then  dosed  her  eyes, 
and  lay  perfectly  still. 

Two  hours  went  by.  Dusk  was  creeping  on,  and 
Dorothy  sat  alone  with  her  sister  in  the  darkening 
room.  Those  two  hours  seemed  an  age;  the  sense 
of  helplessness,  ajmost  of  hopelessness,   was  more 
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than  Dorothy  could  well  Ijoar.  She  recalled  the 
days  when  she  had  watched  by  Clarice's  pillow, 
while  the  beloved  life  was  thonght  to  be  slipping 
away  from  earth.  Alan  Bertie  had  been  the  cause 
of  that  illness,  she  said  to  herself  with  some  bitter- 
ness ;  and  now  he  was  here  apjain,  at  their  very  doors, 
and  his  coming  seemed  to  bring  nothing  but  woe. 

In  her  intense  love  for  her  sister,  Dorothy  had 
refused  to  believe  that  Clarice  had  been  to  blame. 
She  did  not  realize  that  Alan  had  been  lashed  and 
skmg  until  ho  had  lost  all  patience  and  power  of 
endurance.  She  ba4  known  Clarice  as  a  spoiled, 
wayward  girl,  haughty  and  passionate  when  op- 
posed, but  sweet  as  summer  to  all  who  yielded  to 
her  will.  And  it  had  seldom  boon  the  fate  of 
Clarice  to  be  thwarted.  There  was  about  her  that 
indescribable  witchery,  which  seldom  fails  to  gain 
everything  by  fair  means.  In  her  case  a  very 
strong  intellect  was  joined  to  a  charm  of  manner  ;  a 
graceful  playfulness  beguiled  people  into  giving  up 
their  notions  to  hers;  she  had  been  the  queen  of 
every  circle  she  had  entered,  and  like  all  too-absolute 
sovereigns  she  had  finally  lost  the  mastery  over 
herself. 

The  particulars  of  the  quarrel  between  Alan  and 
Clarice  had  never  been  fully  know*>  to  Dorothy. 
She  had  seen  only  its  results,  and  they  were  painful 
enough  to  justify  her  resentment  against  her  sister's 
lover.  She  looked  upon  Mr.  Bertie  as  the  evil 
genius  of  Clarice's  life.  He  had  won  a  love  not  easy 
to  be  won ;  and  then,  as  it  seemed,  he  had  flung  it 
from  him  in  a  fit  of  anger  or  caprice,  and  had  reck- 
lessly gone  his  way,  talang  no  fai*ther  thought  of  the 
woman  he  had  left  to  suffer  alone. 

It  was  of  these  things  that  Dorothy  was  thinking, 
and  losing  herself  in  the  mazes  of  the  past,  as  slie 
sat  by  Clarice's  side.  The  door  of  the  sitting-room 
was  closed,  but  the  houso-door  still  stood  open,  and 
light  footsteps  stole  in  unheard.  Very  softly  Eva 
entered  the  room,  and  laid  a  hand  on  Dorothy's 
shoulder. 

For  an  instant  Dorothy's  heart  seomed  to  stop 
beating.  Wliat  tidings  had  she  come  to  bring,  and 
what  would  be  their  effect  on  Clarice  ? 

"  Good  news,"  said  Eva's  gentle  voice.  **  Doctor 
Ascott  says  the  hurt  is  not  dangerous.  He  must  be 
kept  perfectly  quiet  for  a  time,  and  we  must  give 
him  careful  nursing." 

Claiice  had  heard  and  understood  all.  She  opened 
her  eyes  and  tried  to  reward  Eva  with  a  smile ;  but 
tears  came  instead,  and  they  relieved  her. 

Afterwards  she  lay  quietly  awake  and  alone  in 
her  own  chamber  where  a  night-light  was  burning. 
A  faint  light  was  thrown  on  the  illuminated  text 
above  the  mantelpiece,  but  bringing  out  a  glimmer 
of  the  gold  lettering  here  and  there  ;  and  she 
remembered  the  prayer  that  she  had  prayed  only  a 
few  days  aso.  In  this  time  of  excitement  and 
anxiety  her  heart  was  all  the  calmer  for  that  prayer. 
Her  spirit  could  be  thankfully  at  rest,  because  it 
was  leaning,  with  all  its  strength,  upon  the  immu- 
table Love. 

The  night-hours  passed  slowly  away;  the  little 
taper  went  out  just  as  the  first  pale  rays  of  the 
morning  found  their  way  into  Uie  room  ;  and  then 
Clarice  fell  asleep.  It  was  a  sweet  dreamless  sleep 
that  lasted  for  hours,  and  she  woke  at  last  to  see  the 
chamber  bright  with  sunshine,  and  Dorothy  standing 
by  her  side. 


"More  good  news,"  said  Dorothy,  cheerfully. 
"  Eva  has  been  here  to  say  that  their  patient  has 
had  a  quiet  night.  Wasn't  it  fortunate  that  Doctor 
Abcott  went  so  soon  to  him  yesterdjiy?  The  man 
you  sent  to  the  doctor  met  him  on  the  road.  1 
won't  talk  any  more  now,  Clarice  ;  and,  really,  the 
whole  affair  is  so  like  a  dream  or  a  novel  that  Tm 
half  bewildered  still." 


CUAPrER  XX. — BY  THB  OLD  MILL. 

A  more  vigorous  man  than  Alan  Bertie  wonld 
soon  have  s^ken  off  the  effects  of  the  accident. 
But  Alan's  health  and  spirits  were  not  strong  enough 
to  bear  the  shock  he  had  sustained,  and  for  several 
days  he  was  ill  enough  to  make  Douglas  fear  that 
his  recovery  would  be  a  long  business. 

But  Aunt  Baohel  was  a  perfect  nurse,  and  Alan 
felt  all  the  sweetness  of  womanly  care  and  tending. 
Ho  did  not  yet  know  that  it  was  Clarice  who  had 
witnessed  the  acoident,  and  found  him  lying  in  the 
road,  nor  had  he  even  ^been  informed  that  she  was 
living  in  the  village.  Douglas  was  resolved  to  make 
sure  that  his  friend  could  bear  the  news  before  it 
was  told  to  him. 

*'  Let  me  know  when  you  are  ^oing  to  tell  him," 
Eva  entreated.  "  Oh,  liow  I  wish  it  wasn't  die- 
honourable  to  listen  at  doors!  I  should  like  to  hear 
eveiything." 

*'  I  am  ashamed  of  you,"  said  Douglas,  laughing. 

"  What  do  you  think  now  of  my  building  a  romance 
on  nothing?"  she  asked  triumphantly.  ''It  turns 
out  that  my  romance  had  a  good  solid  foundation, 
after  all!" 

"  Well,  well,  I  own  that  you  were  in  the  right," 
he  rejoined.  "  And  I  hope,  with  all  my  heart,  that 
this  long-parted  pair  will  make  up  their  differenoes 
when  they  are  brought  together  again." 

Alan  was  dressed,  and  lying  on  a  sofa  in  his  room 
when  Douglas  entered.  Miss  Caroline's  chamher 
had  been  given  up  to  him,  with  its  littie  invalid 
comforts,  and  the  good  lady  had  betaken  herself  tn 
her  sister's  room.  Alan  had  no  idea  that  such  a 
sacrifice  had  been  made  for  him,  although  he  Mly 
appreciated  all  the  arrangements  for  his  convenience. 

''  What  a  pleasant  view  of  the  castle  one  gets  from 
this  window,"  he  said.  ''  In  spite  of  woonds  and 
bruises,  Eerr,  I'm  glad  I  came  here.  I  have  not 
had  such  a  home  feeling  for  years." 

**  You  will  be  gladder  yet  when  you  have  heard 
all  that  I  have  to  tell  you,"  responded  Doughs, 
taking  a  seat. 

"  Why,  what  news  have  you  brought?" 

"  When  you  told  me  that  story  of  yours  the  other 
day,  Bertie,  you  did  not  mention  the  name  of  the 
lacly  Concerned  in  it  But  I  think  I  know  that 
name ;  it  is  Clarice  Bume." 

*'It  to€u  Clarice  l^ume,"  Alan  answered  in  hi^ 
slow,  sad  way.     **It  is  Clarioe  Bashloigh  now." 

'*  No,  it  is  Clarice  Burne  still.  It  was  her  oonsiD, 
another  Clarice  Bume,  who  married  Bashleigh." 

"Impossible,"  said  Alan  wearily.  "Clarice  vru 
married  from  her  old  home,  Vine  Villa.  There  is 
some  confusion  of  names." 

"After  you  went  to  India,"  went  on  Douglas, 
wishing  himself  well  through  his  task,  *'  Mrs.  Bume 
died,  and  Clarice — ifour  Clarice — ^left  her  home  to  an 
aunt  and  two  cousins.      The  one  Clarice  married 
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Hark  Hasjhleigh,  as  I  have  said  ;  but  the  other,  still 
single,  is  living  in  Porchester  with  Mrs.  Vallance, 
her  sister," 

"Mrs.  Vallatjce  !  "  repeated  Alan,  as  a  flush  dyed 
liis  face  and  then  left  it  paler  than  before.  "  Yes, 
that  was  her  sister's  name.  But  you  don't  mean — 
you  surely  cannot  mean — that  they  are  both  now  in 
this  place?" 

"I  do  mean  it/' replied  Douglas,  steadily.  **It 
was  Miss  Bame  who  found  you  lying  in  the  road, 
and  had  you  brought  here  in  a  waggon.  She  is 
my  little  woman's  greatest  friend,  and  has  opened 
her  heart  to  Eva  as  you  did  to  me." 

If  the  '*  little  woman  "  had  indeed  been  listening 
outside  the  door  she  would  have  felt  sadly  dis- 
appointed. There  was  no  scene ;  no  outburst.  Long 
training  in  the  world  had  enabled  Alan  Bertie  to 
repress  many  signs  of  deep  feeling;  and  now  he 
only  rested  his  weary  head  on  the  sofa-pillow,  and 
said  in  a  low  tone, 

"  Ah,  I  shall  see  her  to-morrow." 

Bnt  Douglas,  who  understood  men  and  their  ways, 
was  not  disappointed  at  all.  He  went  quietly  out 
of  the  room  for  a  little  while,  and  left  his  fiiend  to 
his  own  thoughts. 

With  eyes  half  closed,  Alan  lay  watching  the 
evening  sunbeams  shining  on  the  castle  tower.  A 
golden  mist  was  filling  up  all  spaces  in  the  landscape, 
and  creeping  over  the  still  meadows.  The  liq^ht  was 
like  one  of  Turner's  sunsets,  mellow,  and  dreamy, 
and  soft;  and  Alan  began  to  wonder  vaguely 
whether  he  was  indeed  in  a  land  of  reality. 

And  so  through  many  changes,  and  dangers,  and 
troubles,  he  had  been  led  home  to  his  true  love  at 
last.  Whose  Hand  had  guided  him  back?  It  was 
not  the  first  time  that  the  sense  of  a  guiding  Power 
had  made  itself  felt,  but  never  before  had  he  so 
strongly  realised  its  influence  on  his  life.  He  had 
never  been  a  thoroughly  irreligious  man,  although 
religion  had  had  very  little  to  do  with  his  way  of 
living.  Always,  even  in  his  hours  of  folly  and  sin, 
there  had  been  a  consciousness  that  happiness  was 
not  to  be  found  in  unrighteousness ;  and  he  had  felt 
a  Fecret  longing  for  the  paths  of  purity  and  peace. 

Whatever  Eva  might  have  thought  of  his  manner, 
she  would  have  been  fully  satisfied  with  his  thoughts 
if  she  could  have  read  them  that  evening.  And  if 
Clarice  could  have  read  them  she  would  have  found 
in  them  a  happy  promise  for  her  future  life. 

To  Clarice  herself  the  days  of  Alan's  illness  passed 
away  quietly  enough.  Eva  gave  her  frequent 
news;  and  her  own  nerves  had  sustained  a  shook 
that  rendered  absolute  stillness  necessary. 

Anxiety  was  ended;  she  knew  already  all  that 
Eva  conld  tell  her  of  Alan's  confession  to  Douglas  in 
Bristol ;  and  she  was  now  waiting,  calmly  waiting, 
for  the  meeting  that  must  soon  take  place. 

Not  a  single  person  in  the  village,  save  those 
who  were  intimately  concerned  in  the  matter,  had 
the  least  suspicion  of  the  state  of  things.  The 
villagers  knew  indeed  that  the  stranger  who  had 
met  with  an  accident  was  an  old  friend  of  Miss 
Bnme's ;  but  there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  that. 
Moreover,  he  had  come  to  stay  with  Mr.  Kerr,  and 
it  was  to  Lake  Lodge,  not  to  Elm  Cottage,  that  he 
was  taken  to  be  nursed.  Even  Bessie  suspected 
nothing.  She  remembered  Clarice's  look  and  man- 
ner on  the  day  of  the  disaster,  but  attiibuted  every- 
thing to  a  sensitive  temperament  and  frail  health. 


Only  she  wondered  sometimes  that  Clarice  did  not 
get  over  the  shock. 

There  came  at  length  a  certain  afternoon  which 
was  destined  to  be  long  remembered  by  Clarice 
Bnrne.  She  had  sauntered  out  into  the  village 
with  the  children,  and  leaving  them  to  go  and  see 
Anna  Cavaye,  had  bent  her  steps  to  the  shore.  It 
was  Bessie's  favourite  walk,  the  very  way  they  had 
often  trodden  together.  And  Clarice,  as  she  followed 
the  path  along  the  embankment,  could  not  help 
recalling  the  talk  she  had  had  here  with  Bessie  not 
long  ago. 

It  was  a  true  autumnal  afternoon,  yet  with  more 
of  silver  than  of  gold  in  nature's  colouring.  The 
tide  was  coming  in,  but  had  not  yet  risen  higli 
enough  to  oover  the  waste  of  greenish  mud  that 
gleamed  here  and  there  with  little  pools.  Above 
was  a  soft  grey  sky  touched  with  silvery  lights,  but 
there  was  no  full  burst  of  sunshine.  Everything 
was  calm  and  softly  tinted,  and  the  landscape  had  a 
kind  of  subdued  beauty  which  only  belongs  to  grey 
days.  Clarice  strayed  on  and  on,  only  stopping 
once  to  give  a  greeting  to  the  goat  that  was  tethered 
in  the  old  place.  And  at  last,  half  wearied,  she 
came  to  a  standstill  bv  the  disused  mill. 

The  soil  here  was  dry  and  stony,  growing  only  a 
few  tufts  of  coarse  grass  and  flowering  weeds.  She 
sat  down  with  her  back  to  the  old  mill,  and  her  face 
to  the  harbour,  to  watch  the  tide  come  in ;  the  fresh, 
breezy  tide  whose  scent  and  sound  she  had  learned 
to  love. 

As  she  sat  there,  silent  and  alone,  the  flood  of  old 
memories  seemed  to  be  coming  back  upon  her  heart 
like  the  tide  upon  the  shore.  And  with  those 
recollections  came  the  thought  '*  goodness  and 
mercy,"  which  had  never  deserted  her  in  all  the 
*'  changes  and  chances  "  of  her  lot.  How  strangely 
the  joys,  which  she  had  given  uj)  hoping  for,  were 
returning,  and  how  wisely  He  "  had  compassion 
upon  her  infirmities,"  and  withheld  them  until  she 
was  fitted  to  receive  them  I  The  silver-grey  sky, 
and  slow  in-coming  waters  seemed  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  her  life  that  day. 

"  Aunt  Clarice  I  "  cried  Lucy's  clear,  ringing  voice. 

She  turned  her  head,  and  then  rose  quickly  to  her 
feet. 

Lucy's  light  figure  came  bounding  towards  her, 
and  someone  else  was  following  the  child's  footsteps 
at  a  slower  pace.  He  was  still  far  enough  off  to 
give  Clarice  time  to  quiet  herself. 

"Aunt  Clarice,"  said  Lucy,  breathlessly,  "Eva 
sent  me  with  Mr.  Bertie  to  show  him  where  to  find 
you.  I'm  to  go  back,  Eva  says,  at  once,  as  she 
wants  to  keep  Dora  and  me  to  tea  with  her  to-day." 

"Very  well,  dear,"  Clarice  answered;  and  the 
little  girl  was  off  again  in  a  moment. 

It  seemed  a  long  while,  and  yet  it  was  only  a  few 
seconds,  before  Alan  reached  the  spot  where  she 
was  standing.  It  was  a  wordless  greeting  that 
passed  between  them;  they  met  almost  coldly,  a 
looker-on  might  have  thought.  But  Clarice  knew 
how  deeply  Alan  was  moved,  and  saw  traces  of  ill- 
health  and  sorrow  in  his  worn  face. 

"  I  could  not  get  to  you  sooner,'*  he  said  at  last. 
"  It  was  only  last  night  that  Kerr  told  me  you  were 
in  tho  village.  I  was  just  setting  out  to  your  huuso 
with  Miss  Oower  when  your  little  nieces  met  us." 

"  You  have  suffei-ed  much,"  said  Clarice. 

"  1  was  out  of  health  when  I  came  here ;  and  I 
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have  been  out  of  Bpirits  for  a  long  time.  Let  us  sit 
clown  hero  a  little  while ;  wo  have  much  to  say  to 
each  other." 

She  took  her  old  seat  on  the  edge  of  the  embank- 
ment, and  he  placed  himnelf  by  her  side. 

"  I  think  yon  are  less  altered  than  I  am,"  he  said, 
after  a  little  silence.  "  Yet  you  are  changed  to 
some  extent^ — ^thinner  and  palor  than  you  used  to 
be.     Have  you  been  ill,  Clarice  ?  " 

"I  was  very  ill  after  you  went  away,"  she 
answered,  in  a  low  tone;  "so  ill  that  no  one  thought 
I  should  have  recovered.  And  then,  before  I  was 
fairly  well,  my  mother  died.  I  am  not  quite  so 
strong  as  I  used  to  be." 

"  Can  you  forgive  me,  dear  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  voice 
that  trembled  with  intense  feeling.  *'  Can  you  care 
for  me  again  as  you  did  onoe?  God  only  knows 
how  unhappy  I  have  been  without  you," 

There  was  another  pause ; — 

**  And  her  great  heart  through  all  the  faultfol  Past 
Went  sorrowing." 

When  at  last  she  spoke,  the  answer  oame  low  and 
broken  and  mingled  with  tears. 


"It  is  I  who  ought  to  ask  forgiveness,  Alan.  I 
drove  you  away." 

There  is  no  need  to  set  down  all  that  was  said. 
For  more  than  an  hour  they  sat  together  on  the 
bank,  and  no  one  came  to  interrupt  their  talk.  The 
tide  rose  higher  and  higher ;  the  waters  began  to 
show  silvery  ripples  under  the  sober  afternoon  light, 
and  when  they  rose  to  leave  the  spot  Clarice  looked 
back  upon  it  lovingly.  From  henceforth  it  would 
be  endeared  to  her  by  its  sweet  associations,  and 
even  the  grey  old  mill  came  in  for  a  share  of  her 
affection. 

Alan  walked  back  with  her  to  Elm  Cottage,  and 
joined  the  sisters  at  their  tea-table.  And  while 
Clarice  was  upstairs,  he  had  a  oon versa tion  with 
Dorothy,  which  quite  changed  her  former  opinion  of 
him,  and  made  her  willing  to  trust  Clarice  in  his 
keeping. 

Next  morning  Eva,  with  true  feminine  impatience, 
dashed  off  to  the  cottage  after  breakfast,  and  found 
Clarice  alone  in  the  old  garden.  It  was  verily  the 
Clarice  of  her  dream,  walking  among  autumn  leaves 
and  fading  flowers  with  a  £ce  lit  up  by  hope  and 
gladness* 
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To  an  ordinary  English  housewife,  whose  instincts 
are  sharpened  by  high  prices  and  increasing 
domestic  expenses,  and  who  has  for  a  whole  life- 
time been  biisy  economising  by  various  arts,  not 
alone  money  but  food,  it  is  a  marvellous  experience 
to  drop  into  an  American  family,  and  to  see  the 
profusion  of  all  sorts  of  things  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  to  behold  how  thev  are  treated  I  The  prodigal 
use  of  the  nuUeria  alimentaria  with  which  their 
country  abounds  is  the  phenomenon  of  American 
life.  All  the  things  one  was  trained  not  to  do,  such 
as  leaving  half  a  plate  tuU  r.f  one's  dinner,  ordering,,'* 


or  getting  helped  to,  a  variety  otplaU,  and  not  even 
tasting  many  of  them,  are  done  with  impunity  by 
our  wealthy  friends  at  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

The  first  sis^ht  of  this  kind  of  thing  was  intensely 
exciting  to  one  who  had  been  gauging  the  appetites 
of  destitute  children,  and  trying  to  feed  them  at  the 
least  possible  cost  to  the  Christian  public,  to  whose 
charity  the  poor  wee  things  were  indebted  for 
rescue  from  the  misery  of  homelessneas  in  the  city 
streets. 

It  is  a  fact  that,  latterly,  from  one  cause  or  another, 
this  kindly  action  has  been  difiScult  to  maintain; 
and,  somewhat  wearied  with  the  burden,  we  had  gon« 
across  to  see  how  we  might  with  advantage  transfer 
a  few  of  our  hungry  youngsters  to  the  rich  homes 
of  the  New  World. 

The  art  of  colonisation  requires  to  be  studied. 
Emigration  is  a  human  instinct,  under  certain 
circumstances;  and  it  is  of  importance  to  do  it 
rightly.  Its  history  is  especially  instructive.  The 
settlement  of  the  United  States  by  the  various 
colonists  that  left  our  own  shores  for  the  New  AVorM 
is  full  of  intense  interest ;  and  there  is  not  in  the 
story  of  civilisation  a  chapter  that  is  so  beautifully 
complete  as  that  which  records  the  process  by  which 
the  great  continent  has  beoome  the  country  of  the 
great  English-speaking  people. 

Though  the  archaeology  of  America  is  not  old,  it 
is  voluminous.  We  will,  therefore,  not  endeavour 
to  treat  of  it,  but  only  occupy  ourselves  with  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  which  is  sufficiently  remark- 
able to  afford  ample  room  for  speculation. 
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At  the  end  of  a  pleasant  summer  voyage,  which 
had  closed  in  brilliant  sunshine  on  glassy  seas,  it 
was  a  most  fitting  continuation  of  travel  to  enter  on 
the  vales  of  New  England,  golden  with  com,  purple 
with  grapes,  rich  with  all  fruits  of  the  earth, 
•rowned  with  hills  yielding  mineral  treasure,  sur- 
rounded with  seas  abounding  with  fish,  showing 
fields  ripe  for  the  sickle,  displaying  variety  of  food 
for  man  and  beast  in  unparalleled  luxury  of  kind 
—all  indicating  supply  beyond  consumption,  and 
calling  for  larger  markets  and  more  consumers. 
Hero  were  we,  having  need  of  all  these  good  things, 
in;my  of  them  new  and  strange,  but  promising  to  be 
useful  and  highly  agreeable  ;  and  only  wanting  the 
luean^^  to  buy  from  the  owners  of  the  precious  sub- 
stance a  supply  for  our  families  at  home. 

It  was  specially  remarkable  that  the  novelty  of 
these  possessions  has  long  passed  off  the  minds  of 
their  proprietors.  To  them  hominy,  squash,  bananas, 
pumpkins,  melons,  turkeys,  eggs,  butter,  etc.,  had 
h>een  alwaj's  in  such  abundancp  as  to  be  no  more 
their  dainties  but  their  common  fare.  They  feast 
on  the  produce  of  a  country  "flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,'  and  eat  "  old  store  every  day  with  the  new," 
as  did  the  Hebrew  when  he  enjoyed  his  proraisetl  land. 
Then  these  eastern  and  central  states  of  the  Union 
through  which  we  passed  are  only  the  types  of  the 
"  Far  West,"  which  lies  out  in  the  "  regions  beyond  " 
and  presents  a  prospect  of  endless  future  crops,  on 
boundless  territory,  providing  homesteads  of  a  mag- 
nitude incalculable,  for  generations  interminable. 

What  had  we  women,  **  keepers  at  home  "  in  the 
old  country,  whoso  duties  are  to  abide  with  the 
poor  of  the  flock,  and  to  help  their  little  ones,  to  do 
in  this  grand  panorama  of  riches?  Just  to  look  in 
wonder  and  thanksgiving  at  what  God  had  done  for 
tlie  emigrants  of  former  days,  and,  while  wo  sought 
grace  not  to  break  the  tenth  commandment,  earnently 
promote  honest  industry  and  lawful  enterprise,  that 
many  more  may  enjoy  the  sure  reward  of  labour. 

This  feeling  drew  us  towards  Canada  with  Re- 
newed interest.  If,  we  thought,  within  our  own 
dominion  the  elements  of  such  a  state  of  things 
exists,  then  it  is  our  duty  to  endeavour  to  develop 
them  for  the  benefit  of  our  fellow  country  people ; 
and  especially  if  we  can  in  any  way  obtain  a  share 
for  the  children  in  whom  we  are  interested,  it  is 
our  most  urgent  objeot  to  do  so.  Full  of  this  pur- 
pose, we  -visited  the  newer  colonists  in  the  provinces 
of  British  America,  to  which  our  stops  were  led  by 
ties  of  kindred  and  friendship  to  certain  districts 
of  that  new  world. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  most  delightful  experience  to 
find  that  the  same  success  had  attended  the  same 
proceedings,  and  that  the  difference  between  British 
America  and  the  United  States  is  merely  one  of 
degree  and  not  of  kind.  In  propoiiion  to  its  age, 
pc^pulation  and  culture,  Canada  appears  to  be  fully 
up  to  the  rest  of  the  continent  of  America  in  fruit- 
fulness.  Abundance  of  all  food  material,  luxuries 
in  plenty,  and  land  ^waiting  the  coming  of  those 
who  are  to  enter  on  the  next  scene  of  similar  pro- 
vision for  generations  to  come,  is  the  description  of 
tlie  country  that  one  must  give,  as  a  fair  account  of 
its  condition. 

One  of  the  first  visits  we  paid  in  Canada,  was  to 
an  Emigration  Home  for  Children,  where  both  boys 
and  girls  are  received  for  transmission  to  families 
in  the   distriot.     Great  success  has  attended  the 


effort  to  naturalisse  them  in  the  Dominion.  The 
Home  is  a  large  villa,  built  of  brick  and  stone, 
with  ornamental  porch  and  balcony,  standing  in 
a  well-kept  garden.  We  entered  the  office  and  were 
immediately  in  the  thick  of  the  business.  A  farmer 
was  applying  for  a  boy,  and  the  lady  who  contracts 
for  the  young  people,  securing  that  they  are  to 
be  dealt  with  favourably,  was  enquiring  particulars 
of  the  farm  on  which  her  boy  was  to  work.  Ki&d 
treatment  and  educational  advantages,  as  well  as 
agricultural  practice,  were  stipulated  for ;  and  she 
did  not  forget  to  insist  on  opportunities  for  spiritual 
improvement.  Sabbath  privileges,  and  good  example 
in  morals,  etc. 

The  farmer  bore  the  test,  and  he  left,  taking  with 
him  a  fine  strong  lad,  who  had  been  out  before,  but 
was  brought  back  to  the  home,  for  some  reason 
which  was  not  to  his  discredit. 

When  this  interview  was  over,  a  second  began,  by 
the  entry  of  two  fine  young  men,  coarsely  but 
cleanly  clad,  who  were  out  for  a  holiday,  and  came 
to  see  their  friend  the  lady  at  the  head  of  the  Home* 
They  had  a  pleasant  chat  with  her,  until  one  of  them 
began  enquiring  about  a  sister,  whose  passage  to 
Canada  he  had  paid,  in  order  to  have  her  near  him ; 
and  whom  now  he  wanted  to  visit,  in  the  situation 
he  knew  she  had  fuund  directly  on  hex  arrival.  Ho 
really  was  hurt  to  the  quick,  when  the  lady  broke 
to  him,  in  gentle  words,  that  she  had  left  that  place, 
and  had  gone  to  the  States  to  one  mucli  more  highly 
remunerative,  and  that  she  would  write  to  him. 

"  More  money !  Not  near  me  1  Write  to  me  !  I 
wanted  her  to  talk  to ! "  Bitterly  disappointed  he 
went  away  with  his  friend.  These  young  men  are 
about  taking  a  farm.  They  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
borrowing  capital,  if  their  character  bears  examina- 
tion, and  their  land  and  its  situation  are  worthy. 
Happily  it  won't  need  much  money  to  start  them. 
Their  own  strong  arras  and  some  seed  will  be  all 
their  machinery  for  th^  outset.  Soon  the  return 
"will  procure  for  them  the  means  of  increasing  their 
business. 

The  progress  of  boys  is  assured  in  the  colony ;  if 
they  do  their  duty  they  will  be  rewarded  by  i^upoess. 
It  was  pleasant  tp  see  this  instance  of  their  appreci- 
ation of  the  kindness  of  the  ladies,  who  bring  them 
from  their  native  misery,  to  such  a  condition  of 
prosperity,  and  with  so  much  care  for  their  best 
interests.  Several  similar  cases  were  brought  to 
our  knowledge  in  other  places,  by  other  ladies  who 
work  in  this  interesting  field  of  service. 

The  important  part  of  the  transaction  we  wit- 
nessed of  the  boy  transferred  to  the  farmer,  was 
the  evidence  it  afforded  that  the  demand  for  the 
youths  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  supply. 

The  ladies  have  tlie  pick  of  the  employers,  and 
they  exercise  their  privilege.  So  long  as  this  is 
the  position  of  affairs,  well  and  happy  for  the 
younj^sters.  Their  lot  is  moat  enviable.  Eagerly 
sought,  canvassed  for,  and  valued  as  scarce  exoticSji 
they  are  prized  accordingly.  The  prospect  is  that 
this  state  of  things  will  continue  for  some  time. 
Only  a  limited  number  can  be  sent  out  on  oi^e  occa- 
sion; and  it  is  no  one's  interest  to  ship  off  juvenile 
emigrants   wholesale  from  any  of   our  distressed 


It  is  subject  for  congratulation  to  the  country  and 
for  thanksgiving  to  Christian  friends,  that  matters 
are  in  this  healtJ^y  state,  as  regards  this  question. 
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No  doubt  oati  "be  entertained  that  the  workers  of 
the .  movement  have  exercised  a  very  great  amount 
of  wisdom  and  discretion.  This  fact  is  highly 
appreciated  in  Canada,  where  the  esteem  in  which 
they  are  held  is  remarkable.  They  are  considered 
pubKo  benefiactors,  whose  action  is  singularly  free 
from  abuse. 

Inspector  Doyle's  "  blue  book,"  which  disturbed 
the  English  public  mind,  made  little  or  no  impres- 
sion in  the  Dominion.  Although  in  England  official 
opinion  may  be  antagonistic  to  women's  services  in 
general,  there  can  hardly  be  an  objection  to  the 
employment  of  them  in  this  line.  It  would  ill 
become  the  chivalry  of  our  countrymen  to  refuse  their 
meed  of  approval  to  those  who  have  encountered 
the  difficulty  of  inaugurating  this  enterprise,  and 
have  carried  it  out,  and  organized  it  so  efficiently, 
at  the  risk  of  perils  by  land  and  sea. 

In  the  nature  of  this  work,  and  its  success,  I  claim 
to  be  an  impartial  witness.  I  have  not  been  in  full 
sympathy  hitherto  with  the  project  of  transplanting 
our  little  boys  and  girls  to  the  new  world.  But 
"  seeing  is  believing ;"  and  I  am  a  convert  to  the 
scheme  which  has  such  good  results  to  show. 

I  am  anxious  to  publish  this  sketch  of  what  I  saw 
because  no  "reports,"  "returns,"  nor  "tabulated 
statements  "  can  give  a  correct  idea  of  what  is  being 
done.  There  is  an  element  engaged  in  the  operation 
that  can  only  be  supplied  by  Christian  love,  and  it 
may  only  be  judged  oy  contact  with  its  effects.  "  Can 
these  be  put  down  on  paper  ?  "  enquires  a  friend  ; 
"for  if  not,  political  economists  will  not  be  able 
to  take  cognizance  of  them,  and  they  will  remain 
unknown  and  unproductive  of  influence  on  the  mind 
of  the  nation." 

If  the  querist  means  that  only  numerals  can 
convey  information  to  social  reformers,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  satisfy  their  zest  for  figures ;  but  "  facts 
are  stubborn  things,"  and  they  are  sometimes  too 
many  for  the  statisticians.  Happily  the  good  women 
who  were  stirred  up  to  take  little  ones  out  of  the 
misery  of  our  large  cities  and  put  them  into  Canadian 
homes  were  unmoved  by  the  opinions  of  politicians. 
Their  direction  came  from  the  same  source  as  that 
which  called  Abraham  out  of  his  country,  and  was, 
it  may  be  xmconsciously,  a  fulfilment  of  the  law  of 
God  to  replenish  the  earth.  Bemoval  from  one  land 
to  another,  for  the  preservation  of  life,  is  part  of  the 
order  of  earthly  things  established  by  the  Almighty 
Buler  of  the  world.  The  King's  command  is  urgent 
to  save  the  children  from  evil  and  death ;  emigration 
offers  a  lawful  means  to  do  it,  but  it  involves  many 
considerations.  These  hinder  men  from  embarking 
in  it.  Not  so  women.  Their  importance,  however, 
are  not  such  as  should  prevent  either  from  taking 
tentative  steps ;  and  the  energy  of  women  took  the 
initiative,  and  they  have  accomplished  the  movement 
that  never  could  have  started  without  their  efforts. 

It  is  not  sufficiently  acknowledged  that  there 
is  80  much  due  to  women's  personal  labour,  done 
at  their  own  hazard,  in  this  matter,  for  the  good 
of  the  community.  Their  special  child-saving 
instincts,  and  their  repugnance  to  be  bound  by  the 
bands  of  red-tape,  that  stultify  men's  best  impulses, 
and  destroy  the  spontaneity  of  their  good  will,  give 
women  a  power  of  which  they  have  made  use  with 
such  results  as  to  justify  them  in  their  acts  and 


deeds.  God  has  signally  blessed  them  in  theso 
undertakings ;  and  the  most  exacting  officials  caDuot 
refuse  to  be  pleased  and  grateful  for  their  work. 

In  fact,  it  is  just  a  question  of  officialism.  The 
efforts  of  volunteer  labourers  in  the  field  of  philan- 
thropy are  usnally  regarded  with  suspicion.  There 
is  a  decided  objection  to  admit  their  agency  in  any 
public  department  for  the  relief  of  distress;  and, 
however  capable  of  administration,  amenable  to  rule, 
and  anxious  for  such  co-operation  with  the  State  as 
may  make  their  work  of  permanent  benefit  to  the 
oounky,  there  is  no  place  found  for  them  in  the 
economy  of  our  government  at  present. 

But  pei-severance,  successful  service,  and  popu- 
larity, will  one  day  conquer  this  English  difficulty ; 
and  "  Women's  Advisory  Boards  "  will  be  established 
in  connection  with  institutions  that  deal  with  social 
problems. 

As  we  travelled  about,  we  frequently  met  in- 
cidents that  threw  light  on  the  question  of  Juvenile 
Emigration ;  and,  drawing  information  from  all  the 
sources  that  opened  to  us,  we  concluded  that  it 
is  very  acceptable  to  the  Canadians,  while  it  is 
certainly  useful  to  England.  Of  course,  we  found 
that  it  was  not  without  its  opponents.  Several 
times  we  heard  objections  made  to  it.  Some  of 
them  were  very  reasonable,  and  really  ought  not  to 
be  possible.  Those,  especially,  that  relate  to  the 
kind  of  people  sent  out,  are  not  to  be  disregarded. 
Great  care  in  selecting  the  right  sort  of  youths  and 
maidens  to  make  part  of  the  new  communities,  and 
of  little  ones  to  be  good  members  of  the  families  that 
adopt  them,  is  the  dut}'  of  the  agents  of  the  transfer. 
Failure  in  any  of  these  points  gives  rise  to  many 
unfavourable  remarks.  We  came  in  contact  with  a 
few  who  were  prejudiced  against  the  whole  scheme, 
because  they  had  met  some  inconvenient  examples 
of  its  operations.  Occasionally,  one  heard  of  these 
from  various  points  of  view ;  and  they  were  some- 
times a  little  amusing. 

Comments  on  the  way  in  which  one  of  the  agents 
distributes  the  youngsters  were  adverse  when  the 
speaker  had  been  refused  a  girl;  and,  sometimes, 
even  when  she  was  most  complying,  she  was  found 
fault  with  because  the  girl  would  not  stay  in  the 
situation,  but  insisted  on  finding  a  home  for  herself 
in  the  house  of  a  husband. 

A  lady  with  whom  we  talked  in  a  railway  car  was 
very  wroth  with  another :  "  She  brings  a  wretched 
pack  of  creatures  here,  and  abandons  them!"  wa-'t 
her  statement ;  and  it  seemed  so  important  that  ve 
were  glad  to  be  able  to  question  the  lady  alluded  to 
about  her  intercourse  with  our  fellow-traveller, 
whose  name  happily  we  had  learned  :  *•  I  know  her 
very  well,"  was  the  reply.  "  She  had  one  of  my 
girls  for  six  years,  and  because  I  could  not  imme- 
diately supply  her  with  another,  when  the  one  she 
had  so  long  was  married  out  of  her  house,  she  was 
wroth  to  distraction,  blaming  me  for  neglecting  her 
interests,"  etc. 

People  will  take  only  the  view  that  meets  their 
own  case,  and  endeavour  to  make  it  a  vista  for  the 
public  too.  In  our  next  chapter  we  will  widen  our 
prospect,  and  see  what  becomes  of  the  children  that 
emigrate  under  their  wise  and  kind  protectors,  the 
various  Emigration  Ladies,  whom  we  all  know  and 
respect  so  highly. 
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T^HE  pretty,  gentle  Isabel— 
-'-      The  babe  of  just  two  years — 
She  strives  in  infant  phrase  to  tell 
The  thought  which  fancy  stirs. 

And  when,  perplexed,  I  strive  to  trace 

Her  little  thought  aright. 
She  upward  turns  her  cherub  face, 

So  serious  yet  bright. 

Then,  waving  with  her  tiny  hand. 

She  blows  a  kiss  away, 
"i/iw,  does  dear  mammy  tinderstand  ? " 

Her  blue  eyes  seem  to  say. 


She  gives  her  head  a  knowing  nod, 
And  whispers  as  she  clings, 

'*Me*s  blowing  tisses  up  to  God, 
For  all  dese  pitty  sings."     (A  fact.) 

God  bless  my  pretty  Isabel! 

As  long  as  memory  stirs, 
Within  its  holiest  spot  shall  dwell 

This  one  sweet  thought  of  hers. 

God  bless  my  darling's  happy  whim, 
And  may  she  quickly  learn 

That  for  one  kiss  blown  np  to  Him, 
Tea  thousand  will  returikt 
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INCIDENTS  OF  A  JOUENEY  ROUND  THE  WOKLD. 

BY  THE  BEY.  W.  UB^IOK,  M.A. 
XIV. — ^A   SABBATH  AT  ENOSHIMA. 


ONE  of  the  most  frequent  and  intereflting  excur- 
sions from  Yokohama  is  the  trip  to  the  Lake 
Hakoni,  which  lies  abont  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  the  great  Fusiama.  For  this 
journey,  at  least  for  the  greater  part  of  it,  we 
secured  a  sort  of  waggonette  di^awn  by  three  sturdy 
ponies,  a  hetto,  or  groom,  running  in  front;  and 
our  road  lay  along  the  Tokaido,  the  king's  highway, 
well  kept  and  lined  with  fine  old  cedars  and  firs, 
and  in  some  places  paved,  running  between  Tokio 
(or  Yeddo)  and  Kioto.  The  emperor  was  at  tbe 
time  travelling  along  this  road,  making  his  annual 
journey  to  see  that  it  was  kept  in  proper  tiim ;  and 
as  we  travelled  on  we  met  several  small  companies 
of  soldiers,  the  men  on  foot,  the  officers  mounted. 
A  few  years  ago  it  was  not  safe  for  foreigners  to 
travel  even  here  without  a  guard,  now  yon  may  go 
to  the  remotest  comers  of  the  country  with  perfect 
safety.  A  reign  of  terror  has  given  way  to  a  reign 
of  peace  and  goodwill.  At  Odawam  we  left  the 
main  road;  and  after  a  few  miles  of  jinrickh^ha 
riding  we  climbed  through  beautiful  thickly- wooded 
hills  to  Miyanoshta,  arriving  in  the  dark  with  the 
help  of  Japanese  lanterns.  Here  wo  found  a  very 
comfortable  inn  with  European  furniture,  and  hot 
baths  supplied  from  a  boiling  spring,  very  refreshing 
after  a  journey  of  fifty  miles.  We  were  now  among 
the  mountains,  and  in  rain  and  mist.  Novertlieless 
we  walked  over  the  hills  next  morning  to  the  lake, 
two  of  our  pai-ty  preferring  to  be  carried  in  cangas 
or  baskets  swung  on  a  long  bamboo  pole  with  fonr 
bearers  for  each,  a  clumsy  contrivance,  and  very 
cramping  and  uncomibrtable  for  the  limbs  of  the 
occupant.  Hakoni  is  a  lake  seven  miles  long  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountains,  tbe  scen'erj'  not  unlike  the 
highlands  of  Scotland.  The  mountains  are  volcanic, 
and  are  scaried  in  some  places  and  yellow  with  hot 
sulphur  springs,  but  woodland  is  the  prevailing 
feature.  There  is  an  interesting  old  temple  at 
Hakoni,  now  well  nigh  deserted  except  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  village,  who  seem  to  be  Buddhists, 
judging  at  least  by  the  tSAvdry  ornamentation  of  the 
building  and  siirines.  We  returned  at  night  to  our 
hospitable  quarters  at  Miyanoshta ;  and  as  the  rain 
and  mist  came  on  again,  we'  determined  next  day  to 
descend  to  the  sea,  and  to  spend  a  quiet  Sabbath 
upon  the  island  of  Enoshima. 

Enoshima  is  a  little  island,  barely  two  miles  round, 
with  steep  cliffs  ri«ing  fair  and  lovely  from  the 
ocean,  and  crowned  with  verdure  and  groves  of 
trees.  It  is  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  bank  of 
sand,  an  isthmus,  covered  only  at  high  tides.  Ap- 
proaching it  from  Yokohama  a  splendid  panorama 
breaks  upon  the  view,  a  panorama  which  the  island 
itself  commands.  In  front  is  the  ocean,  with  its 
majestic  swell  and  refreshing  breeze.    Away  south 


is  the  island  of  Oshiroa  and  the  peninsula  of  Llzn. 
Landward  is  the  hill  country  of  Japan,  with  the 
peak  of  Oyama,  and  above  all  in  full  magnificence 
of  proportion  rises  Fusiama.  A  legend  connected 
with  Enoshima  is  thus  told  by  Mr.  Griffis:  "On 
the  eve  of  the  battle  (this  was  in  the  eleventh 
century  of  our  era)  Nitta,  assembling  his  host  on 
the  edge  of  the  strand  and  removing  his  helmet, 
thus  addressed  his  warriors :  *  Our  heavenly  son  has 
been  deposed  by  his  tmitorous  snbjects,  and  is  now 
in  distant  exile  in  the  western  sea.  I  have  raised 
an  army  to  punish  the  thieves.  I  humbly  pray  thee, 
0  god  of  the  sea>  to  look  into  my  loyal  heart; 
command  the  tide  to  ebb  and  open  a  path.'  Thus 
saying  he  bowed  reverently,  and  with  his  head  bare 
and  in  the  sight  of  heaven  cast  his  sword  into  tbe 
waves,  as  a  prayer-offering  to  the  gods,  that  the 
waves  might  recede  in  token  of  their  righteous 
favour.  The  golden  hilt  gleamed  for  a  moment  in 
the  air  and  the  sword  sank  fi*om  sight.  The  next 
morning  the  tide  had  ebbed,  the  strand  was  dry,  and 
the  army  headed  by  the  chief,  whom  the  soldiers 
now  looked  upon  as  the  chosen  favourite  of  heaven, 
marched  resistlessly  on.  Eamakura  was  attacked, 
and  in  a  few  hours  was  a  waste  of  ashes." 

Such  is  the  legend  connected  with  Enoshima. 
Kamaknra  now  is  a  deserted  hoary  rain,  and  Eno- 
shima a  calm,  peaceful  fishing  hamlet.  No  spot  can 
rival  this  little  island  for  seclusion  and  for  beauty. 
Here,  after  crossing  the  isthmus  of  sand  on  foot^  we 
took  up  our  abode  on  Saturday  evening,  and  deter- 
mined to  have  a  Sabbath,  if  not  o€  worshij)  at  least 
of  perfect  rest.  We  were  a  company  of  four  Chris ti am' 
in  an  island  of  perhaps  a  hundred  heathens,  ami 
without  the  power  of  speaking  ^  them  one  word 
about  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  Most  painful  was  it. 
especially  to  a  Christian  minister,  to  be  unable  t<< 
tell  to  those  around  the  message  he  is  commissioned 
to  proclaim,  and  this  from  no  unwillingness  on  their 
part  to  hear,  but  from  inability  on  his  to  speak  \hek 
tongue.  We  read  together  the  morning  and  evening 
prayers,  and  psalms,  and  leasons,  and  thought  ami 
talked  of  England  and  of  home ;  while  at  our  feet 
the  ripples  of  the  mighty  ocean  gently  broke,  and 
before  us  lay  a  landscape  of  surpassing  loveliness. 
Never  was  Sabbath  more  literally  kept  than  on  that 
bright  Sabbath  day  in  that  far-off  isle. 

Enoshima  is  usually  visited  only  for  the  sake  of 
its  caves,  two  branching  subterranean  pasMgee  about 
forty  yards  in  the  cliff,  and  "accessible  only  when  the 
tide  is  partly  out.  In  these  caves  there  is  a  Buddhist 
shrine,  with  the  usual  tinsel  and  lights,  so  like  a 
Bomish  altar ;  and  here  we  tbusd  a  prioct  officiating, 
not  in  acts  of  worship,  but  in  the  sale  of  charms 
and  trinkets.  The  Japanese  know  nothing  of  the 
Sabbath,  but  their  religion  prescribes  many  eaints* 
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d'lVB  OB  which  they  keep  holiday.  The  inhahitante 
uf  this  island  lead  a  peaoeful  life,  earning  their  bread 
a;^  iiishermen.  The  fishing  boats  are  high  in  the 
prow  and  pointed,  the  stem  open,  with  an  inner 
board  fixed  to  keep  the  water  out.  The  oar  is  in 
two  pieces,  the  blade  being  fastened  at  an  angle 
with  the  handle,  and  worked  on  a  pivot ;  tho  rowers 
fitaDd  sideways  in  the  boat,  baok  to  back  as  they 
scull,  keeping  time  by  means  of  alternate  jerks  and 
grunts.  The  nets  are  weighted  witli  iron  below, 
and  floated  by  blocks  of  wood  above ;  lines  al«o  are 
u.sed  on  bamboo  rods.  Indeed,  the  habits  of  the 
fishermen  here  differ  little  from  those  of  onr  own 
island,  or  from  those  of  the  fishermen  of  Galilee  in 
our  Lord's  time. 

On  the  day  following,  after  an  excursion  round 
the  littlo  island  on  the  calm  ocean,  we  visited  the 
great  Daibutz  on  the  mainland.  This  is  a  huge 
image  of  Buddha  in  oopper,  hollow,  forty-four  feet 
high,  embodying  strikingly  tho  calmness  and  im- 
pa^siveness  of  the  saint.  It  is  a  monunient  of  the 
zeal  and  industry  of  the  mediaaval  Buddhist  monks 
and  nuns.  Five  persons  can  sit  on  the  thumbs,  the 
face  is  eight  feet  long,  and  by  mean?  of  a  ladder 
khind,  you  can  oliniL  into  the  head.  Trees  are 
pknted  round  it,  and  two  or  three  poor  priests 
have  charge  of  it  and  sell  its  photograph.  Near  to 
it  at  Taffift  is  another  colossal  imago  of  Buddha,  built 
of  wood  and  gilt,  kept  under  cover  of  a  tenc^ple,  a 
full-length  figure,  standing,  ^nd  thirty  feet  high. 
There  aro  only  three  of  these  in  Japan.  Not  i'&v 
from  this  is  Kamakura,  which  once  was  the  residence 
of  the  great  Shognn  Yoritomo,  and  afterwards  the 
capital  for  four  hundred  years.  Its  glory  as  a  city 
is  departed,  but  the  natural  beauty  of  its  situation 
still  remains  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  hills  on  every 
side,  opening  only  on  the  glorious  sea.  The  rice 
and  millet  fields  now  cover  the  sitc^  of  former  streets 
and  palaces.  The  priests  still  gain  a  scanty  living 
l>y  showing  swords,  daggers,  ari'ows,  armour,  and 
various  relics  of  a  power  and  greatness  long  past, 
and  in  particular  two  mss.  in  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
which  our  guide  called  their  Bible. 

'i'lie  scenery  along  the  coast  road  bagk  to  Yoko- 
hama is  very  lovely.  From  one  hill  in  particular  a 
ciiarniing  view  is  obtained,  of  what  are  called  "  the 
])luin8  of  heaven,"  verdant  knolls  like  islands  in  a 
(liiitrict  full  of  beauty,  with  a  background  of  "  delect- 
able mountains  "  on  one  side  and  the  blue  ocean  on 
the  other.  The  scenery  of  Japan  is  not  msgestic 
aisd  awful  like  tho  snowy  Alps ;  beauty,  sweetness, 
lichness,  and  endless  variety  are  its  prevailing 
featurefi. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  Japan  an  institution 
may  be  mentioned,  which  has  lately  been  established 
by  the  residents  at  Yokohama,  namely  a  Home  for 
Seamen,  where  the  men  coming  ashore  from  the 
numerons  war-ships  and  merchant  vessels  can  get 
food,  entertainment,  and  a  night's  lodging,  apart 
frum  the  temptations  of  the  gin-shop.  It  is  con- 
ducted on  temperance  principles,  and  has  alreadj*" 
beor>me  self-supporting.  Were  such  homes  more 
general  all  round  the  world  they  would  be  a  great 
b<Km  to  the  sailors. 

XV. — KIOTO  AND  ITS  MISSIONS. 

The  journey  from  Yokohama  west  to  Kioto  may 
he  nia!de   either  by  land   or  by  sea.      By  land. 


along  the  Tokaido  and  in  jinricksha,  it  oooupies 
ten  days,  and  the  road  is  not  very  attractive,  nor 
are  the  tea-houses  very  comfortable.  By  sea  the 
distance  is  340  miles,  and  the  time  forty  hours,  in 
a  good-sized,  well-manned  steamer,  with  American 
captain  and  engineer,  which  leaves  Yokohama  weekly. 
Wo  made  the  journey  by  sea.  Tho  weather  was 
stormy,  but  tho  sun  shone  brightly  as  we  entered 
the  east  opening  of  the  inland  sea,  and  steamed,  the 
last  five-and-twenty  miles  of  our  voyage,  up  the 
beautifnl  bay  of  Osaka  to  Kobe.  From  Kobe  a 
railway  now  runs,  in  three  hours,  to  Kioto.  The 
country  looked  rich  and  beautiful  in  its  autumn 
tints;  the  rice  harvest  was  being  reaped,  and  whole 
families  were  in  the  fields  gleaning,  binding  rice- 
sheaves,  and  hanging  them  on  long  horizontal 
poles,  raised  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  to 
dry.  Kioto  is  in  the  oenti-e  of  Japan,  and  was  for 
centuries  the  capital.  It  is  a  city  of  900,000 
inhabitants,  who  are  mostly  poor,  and  live  upon 
a  dollar  a  month.  It  is  situated  in  a  rich  and 
well-watered  plain,  with  moimtains  on  every  side, 
excepting  towards  Osaka.  Its  history  dates  back 
from  A.D.  794,  when  it  became  the  capital.  The 
tone  of  reyerential  tenderness  with  which  the 
Japanese  speak  of  it,  witnesses  to  its  classic  associa- 
tions and  its  natural  beauty.  It  is  quadrangular, 
the  streets  all  running  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  and  the  view  of  it  from  the  overlook- 
ing hills  is  striking  and  impressive;  the  low, 
dark-roofed  houses  look  monotonous,  and  contrast 
strikingly  with  the  loveliness  of  the  suburbs  and 
surroundings. 

We  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  mission- 
aries of  the  American  Board,  the  only  society  as 
yet  allowed  by  government  to  carry  on  its  operations 
in  the  city.  They  have  a  strong  and  extensive 
organization.  Two  large  handsome  buildings,  in 
spacious  grounds,  first  meet  the  eye.  These  are 
schools  and  colleges,  on  one  side  for  boys  and  young 
men,  on  the  other  fur  girls.  As  we  entered  the 
enclosure  the  boys  were  playing  a  game  of  ball,  not 
unlike  football ;  they  were  dressed  as  Europeans 
or  Americans,  and  thej^  showed  as  much  eagerness 
and  boisterousne^s  in  this  play  as  English  boys. 
In  a  large  school-room,  empty  at  the  time,  we 
heard  the  strains  of  an  American  urgan  played  by 
a  blind  Japanese  boy,  and  the  air  he  was  playing 
and  singing  was^  *'  Kearer,  my  God,  to  Thee."  The 
school  arrangements  and  the  apj^aratus,  both  in  the 
girls'  and  tho  l^oys'  departments,  were  first-rate, 
superior  to  most  English  pulilio  or  board  schools; 
indeed,  this  is  a]>parent  all  tV»rongh  the  East  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States.  The  president  of  the 
institution,  our  host,  is  tho  Rov.  John  Davies,  who 
was,  for  four  years,  an  ofticer  in  the  United  States 
army,  and  who,  at  the  end  of  the  great  war,  03^- 
ohaiiged  the  rifle  for  tlie  Bible  and  devoted  himself 
to  missionary  work,  lie,  witJi  his  fomily,  lived 
in  a  commodious  house  which  he  lias  built  near  the 
Mission  premises.  One  of  the  tutors  and  trustees 
is  a  Japanese  gentleman,  Mr.  Nessima,  whose  history 
is  very  interesting. 

Joseph  JSessima,  when  a  boy  of  fifteen,  ran  away 
from  home  as  a  stowaway  on  board  a  vessel  bound 
for  Shanghai.  On  kis  arrival  he  sold  his  dagger 
and  bought  a  Bible  with  the  money.  Erom  Shanghai 
he  worked  his  passage  on  board  a  vessel  bound  to 
Boston,  and  during  the  voyage  he  won  the  goodwill 
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of  the  captain  by  his  diligence  and  intelligence. 
On  his  arrival  the  captain,  himself  a  Christian  man, 
put  him  in  charge  of  Christian  friends  in  Boston, 
where  he  was  sent  first  to  school  and  then  to  college 
for  seven  years.  The  Japanese  embassy  appointed 
to  enquire  concerning  education,  when  they  came 
to  the  States,  needed  an  interpreter,  and  Nessima 
was  i-ecommended  to  them.  He  consented  to  join 
them,  provided  he  should  have  a  free  pardon  for  the 
crime  of  having  left  his  country,  and  freedom,  as 
a  Christian,  whenever  he  should  return.  This  was 
promised,  and  accepting  the  situation,  be  proved  a 
most  valuable  helper  to  the  embassy,  travelling 
with  them  not  only  in  the  States,  but  to  most  of 
the  capital  cities  of  Europe.  On  his  return  with 
them  to  Japan  he  was  offered  a  post  of  importance 
and  high  emolument  under  government.  But  he 
said,  "  No ;  I  have  learned  Christianity  abroad,  and 
I  shall  now  give  my  life  to  spread  it  among  my 
own  people."  Accordingly  he  put  himself  in  the 
hands  of  the  missionaries;  and  now  he  occupies  a 
place  of  honour  and  of  trust  as  a  tutor  in  the 
Mission  College  at  Kioto.  He  is  a  very  intelligent 
and  unassumine  man.  At  the  house  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Master,  ^o  have  the  conduct  of  the  girls* 
department,  we  spent  an  evening  in  the  company 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nessima,  when  he  told  me  his 
history.  Mrs.  Nessima  is  a  cheerful  and  unaffected 
Japanese  lady,  and  still  dresses  in  Japanese  costume. 
She  also  is  a  Christian. 

On  the  first  day  after  our  arrival,  our  friends  took 
us  to  see  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Buddhist  and 
Sbintoo  shrines  in  Kioto.  First  we  entered  a  temple 
containing  a  thousand  idols  of  large  size,  each  of 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  smaller  ones — 
all  of  wood  and  gilt — ^making  in  all  33,333  images. 
"What  a  bonfire  they  would  make!"  said  one  of 
the  misionaries:  "they  would  do  to  keep  poor 
students  warm."  The  verandah  of  this  temple 
once  served  as  a  shooting-gallery  200  feet  long,  for 
archery;  the  length  of  the  main  building  is  396 
feet,  with  thirty-three  columns.  It  was  built  by 
a  prince  in  a.d.  1162,  in  gratitude  (as  the  tradition 
runs)  to  the  god  who  cured  him  of  an  excruci- 
ating headache,  which  had  defied  the  skill  of  the 
best  physicians.  In  the  next  temple,  Daibutsu,  is 
a  very  large,  wooden  Buddhist  figure.  Formerly 
it  was  of  bronze,  but  was  melted  into  cash  by 
lyeyasu's  grandson  when  in  want  of  money,  and 
he  replaced  it  by  one  of  wood.  This,  in  turn, 
was  destroyed  by  lightning  eighty  years  ago,  and 
the  present  image  has  since  been  set  up.  Daibutsu 
has  thus  had  an  eventful  history.  Near  it  is  a  huge 
1^11  on  the  ground,  twenty-four  feet  high,  and  ten 
inches  thick.  It  has  upon  it  a  long  inscription; 
and,  the  story  runs,  that  lyeyasu,  believing  this 
inscription  to  foretell  his  destruction,  never  would 
allow  the  bell  to  be  struck.  A  bridge,  called  in 
Japanese,  "The  Spectacle  Bridge" — ^tbe  Japanese 
are  strong  in  spectacles,  one  sees  them  everywhere 
— from  its  resemblance  to  a  pair  of  spectacles,  here 
crosses  a  large  pond  filled  with  lotus-plants  and 
surrounded  with  cherry  trees,  presenting  a  very 
picturesque  aspect.  A  liight  of  steps  leads  up  from 
this  to  Kioniidzee,  a  venerable  Shintoo  temple,  now 
dedicated  also  to  Buddha,  built  a.d.  798,  and  in  a 
commanding  situation  near  a  waterfall.  Here  is  a 
shrine  "to  the  patron  saint  of  lovers,"  to  which 
young  men  or  women  desiring  the  love  of  some 


sweetheart,  fasten  strips  of  paper  with  their  prayers 
written  thereon.  In  order  to  success,  the  strips 
must  be  tied  to  the  grating  by  the  little  finger  and 
thumb  of  one  hand.  In  front  is  a  platform  over- 
looking a  ravine,  and  the  superstition  is  that  anyone 
jumping  into  the  ravine  will  obtain  his  wish.  Thus 
many  have  been  injured,  and  some,  it  is  said,  killed. 
Six  years  ago  a  young  married  woman,  ill-treated 
by  her  husband,  threw  herself  down  here,  followed 
by  her  maid.  Strange  to  say,  neither  was  hart; 
and  the  faithless  husband,  struck  with  the  devotion 
of  his  wife,  reformed.  So  the  story  runs ;  but  now 
the  authorities  have  put  a  high  barrier  along  the 
alluring  precipice.  We  next  ascend  Maruyama,  a 
hill  crowned  with  a  clump  of  trees  in  shape  re- 
sembling a  junk,  and  commanding  an  extensive 
panoramic  view.  At  the  foot  of  this  is  the  monas- 
tery called  Chioin,  covering  a  considerable  space, 
planted  with  trees.  Its  central  gate  is  150  feet 
nigh,  and  contains  a  long  room  amve  full  of  idola, 
portraying  the  several  evil  passions  of  mankini 
The  priests  allowed  us  to  picnic  within  the  very 
threshold  of  this  temple,  and  supplied  us  with  tea. 
Here  there  is  a  large,  fine-toned  bell,  eighteen  feet 
high,  and  nine  inches  thick.  Useless  tiles  may  le 
seen  piled  upon  the  roofs  of  these  Buddhist  temples. 
These  are  intended  to  show  that  the  temple  is  not 
yet  finished;  for  there  is  a  superstition  that  when 
a  temple  is  finished  it  will  soon  be  burnt  down. 
Fires  are  frequent  in  Kioto;  and  in  1846  8ev,)ral 
acres  of  streets  were  destroyed.  One  more  temple 
must  be  named  belonging  to  the  Men  to  sect  of 
Buddhists,  Nishi  Honganji,  said  to  be  the  largest 
and  finest  in  Japan.  Here  we  were  met  hy  Mrs. 
Davies,  Mrs.  Gordon,  and  their  children;  and  our 
large  party  excited  no  little  curiosity,  and  great 
attention  was  paid  to  us.  We  were  shown  a  statue 
of  the  founder  of  the  Monto  sect,  carved  with  his 
own  hands.  The  immense  hall  of  the  temple  is 
supported  by  massive  pillars.  The  shrines  and 
pillars  seem  to  be  sumptuously  gilded;  and  theru 
are  many  curious  pictures.  In  front  is  an  old  Icho 
tree,  which  is  said,  during  fires,  to  vomit  ^vater; 
and  as  the  temple,  unlike  others,  has  never  had  a 
fire,  this  is  attributed  to  the  protection  of  the  tree. 
The  Monto  priests  are  allowed  to  marry,  and  live 
within  the  precincts.  Buddhism,  especially  the 
Monto  sect,  is  still  very  popular  in  Kioto.  Crowd^ 
of  worahippers  are  to  be  seen  at  the  more  important 
shrines.  Outside  this  cluster  of  temples,  for  sucli 
it  is,  is  a  fine  garden,  in  which  is  one  of  the 
seven  famous  springs  of  water  for  which  Kiofc> 
is  celebrated.  Here,  too,  is  a  stone  said  to  L« 
luminous  at  night.  There  are  ponds,  bridgcf, 
bowers,  once  artistic*  and  grand,  now  faded  and 
romantic. 

It  was  delightful  to  turn  from  these  vanities  it* 
the  worship  of  the  living  Gk^  in  the  schools  of  tht? 
prophets  that  had  been  opened  up  in  the  midflt  of 
this  heathen  city.  Service  was  heid  at  eight  o*cl<xjk 
on  Sunday  morning,  and  a  hundred  young  men  auJ 
boys  were  assembled.  These  are  all  of  tlieu 
boarders,  who  pay  for  their  board,  but  get  their 
education  free.  At  this  meeting  the}'  sang,  prayed, 
and  read  the  Scriptures,  all  in  Japanese.  I  g^^^ 
them  an  address  on  Isaiah  liii.,  and  was  told  that 
forty  OT  more  could  understand  English.  Tho 
senior  students  had  English  Bibles,  and  turned  up 
and  read  the  passages  that  I  referred  them  ta  Then 
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twenty,  have  been  in  the  iiovernment  (Jollege  tour 
years,  and  here  three  years;  and  some  of  them 
are  employed  in  oondnoting  Snnday  services  in 
rooms  hired  for  the  purpose  in  different  quarters  of 
the  city.  Sunday  is  not  kept  religiously  in  Japan, 
hnt  the  day  is  a  holiday  in  the  various  government 
offices  and  departments,  and  is  by  degrees,  through 
foreign  influence,  becoming  much  of  a  rest  day  in 
the  commercial  cities.  There  is  a  nucleus  of  very 
hopeful  practical  Christian  work  in  Kioto,  and  there 
are  a  few  promising  converts.  On  the  Sabbath 
evening  at  six,  there  was  a  large  gathenng  of 
children  and  adults  in  Mr.  Davies's  house  for 
Christian  instruction,  and  this  was  followed  by  a 
service  attended  by  Japanese  men,  women,  and 
children,  at  which  I  preached,  the  sermon  being 
interpreted  sentence  by  sentence  by  one  of  the 
students. 

Dr.  Gordon,  medical  missionary,  who  crossed  the 
Pacific  with  us,  was  now  at  Kioto  with  his  family, 
hoping  to  obtain  leave  from  the  government  to  reside 
in  the  city.  1  have  since  heard  from  him  by  letter 
bearing  date,  the  1 2  th  of  August,  1879.  He  writes  as 
follows :  "After  waiting  till  the  middle  of  January,  a 
negative  reply  was  received,  and  we  have  since  been 
living  and  working  in  Osaka.  In  May,  however, 
Mr.  Nessima  made  a  second  application,  and  much 
to  our  surprise,  and  more  to  our  gratification,  this 
application  was  successful,  and  we  are  the  happy 
possessors  of  a  permit  to  reside  in  Kioto  for  five 
years  from  the  first  of  September.  The  school 
remained  without  much  change  during  the  year. 
At  the  dose  of  the  year  fifteen  of  the  youne  men, 
having  completed  both  the  scientific  and  theological 
courses/^have  closed  their  connection  with  the  sdbool 
as  pupils.  Of  these,  three  remain  in  the  school  as 
teachers,  a  fourth  becomes  Miss  Starkweather's 
atisistaiit  in  the  girls'  school,  another  becomes  a 
teacher  temporarily  in  the  Agricultural  College  in 
Tokio.  Mr.  Ire  (who  interpreted  for  you  at  Mr. 
Davies's),  has  taken  up  a  mission  at  Shikotu,  where 
a  church  will  be  formed  within  a  few  months ;  and 
four  or  five  others  go  to  similar  missions  in  different 
parts  of  the  empire.  On  the  whole,  those  who  have 
had  part  in  the  training  of  these  young  men  have 
good  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  plans  they  have 
made  for  themselves.  Our  work  is  still  progressing. 
Three  little  churches  have  been  formed  since  you 
were  with  us,  two  of  them  being  on  the  eastern  shore 
ofLakeBiwa." 

Tlie  missions  of  the  American  Board  here,  and 
indeed  at  all  the  stations  that  I  visited,  impressed 
me  as  being  thoroughly  efficient,  and  worked  with 
vigour  and  business-like  tact,  combined  with  truly 
Christian  zeal.  Greater  freedom  of  action  and  of 
plan  is  given  than  is  the  case  in  other  societies. 
The  missionaries  are  well  chosen, -well  supported, 
and  thoroughly  trusted ;  and  when  they  write  home 
for  help,  either  in  the  way  of  teachers,  of  mission- 
aries, or  of  funds,  it  is  at  once  granted.  Thus  they 
are  well  backed  up ;  and  such  a  thing  as  languishing 
through  lack  of  assistance  or  necessary  appliances 
is  nowhere  to  be  found.  It  is  made  a  law  of  work, 
that  if  a  mission  station  is  worth  keeping  open 
at  all  it  must  be  well  supported.  Well  would 
it  be  for  missions  if  this  could  be  said  of  all  the 
societies  I 


THE  DYING  THIEF. 
y<c-^   (Bead  Luke  xzili.  39-45.) 

"^HE  conversion  of  the  thief  upon 
the  cross  is  the  most  remark- 
able instance  of  the  power  of  God,  as 
manifested  in  the  salvation  of  a  sinner, 
recorded  in  the  Bible. 

This  dying  malefactor  was  the  first 

gwjiw  v      sinner  who   looked   to  the   cross  of 
|NJ^        Chrii^fc  for  salvation. 
^JtX  ]J[q^  clear  or  how  dim  was  the 

perception  which  Qtod  gave  him  of  the 
wondrous  truth,  we  are  not  told,  but 
in  the  rebuke  he  administered  to  his 
fellow-criminal — "Dost  thou  not  fear  God,  seeing 
thou  art  in  the  same  condemnation?  And  we, indeed, 
justly ;  for  we  receive  the  due  reward  of  our  deeds : 
but  this  man  hath  done  nothing  amiss ; "  hereby 
acknowledging  the  righteousness  of  God,  confessing 
his  own  guilt,  and  vindicating  the  character  of 
Christ — do  we  not  perceive  the  first  rays  of  the 
light  from  heaven  piercing  the  gloom  of  his  own 
soul,  and  shining  brightly  amid  the  suiTOunding 
darkness,  growing  stronger  and  clearer,  as,  turning 
his  eye  upon  the  dying  Saviour,  he  acknowledged 
Him  AH  the  Lord  of  life,  and  sought  His  salvation  ? 

Undoubtedly  it  was  the  shadow  of  the  cross 
falling  backward  over  man's  history  to  the  fall  in 
Eden  that  gave  efficacy  to  the  sacrifices  enjoined  by 
the  law.  But  the  great  mystery  of  "  God  manifest 
in  the  flesh "  had  '*  been  hid  &om  ages  and  from 
generations ; "  and  though  the  propheta,  who  "  pro- 
phesied of  the  grace  that  should  come,"  **  inquired 
and  searched  diligently,"  "  searching  what,  or  what 
manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in 
them  did  signifv,  when  it  testified  beforehand  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  which  should 
follow  "  (1  Peter  i.  11),  yet  it  was  not  given  them 
fully  to  understand  the  wonderful  plan  of  salvation. 

Not  even  to  the  eleven,  who  had  accompanied  the 
Lord  during  the  three  years  of  his  public  ministry, 
who  had  seen  his  wonderful  works,  and  listened  to 
his  teaching;  not  to  the  three  who  had  enjoyed 
most  intimate  communion  with  Him;  not  to  the 
beloved  disciple  who  leaned  on  Jesus'  breast ;  but 
to  a  poor  outcast  criminal,  suffering  "  the  due  reward 
of  his  deeds,"  and  on  the  very  point  of  death,  did 
the  Spirit  of  Qod first  reveal  that  "that  same  Jesus 
which  was  crucified  was  both  Lord  and  Christ." 

How  this  magnifies  the  sovereign  and  boundless 
grace  of  God,  and  shows  that  the  Holy  Spirit  alone 
can  reveal  to  a  man  "  the  deep  thinss  of  God."  So 
said  our  Lord  Himself.  "  I  thank  Ihee,  0  Father, 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  Thou  hast  hid 
these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast 
revealed  them  unto  babes." 

This  is  not  as  man  would  have  it,  but  "My 
thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are  your 
ways  My  ways,  saith  the  Lord.  For  as  the  heavens 
are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  My  ways  higher 
than  your  ways,  and  My  thoughts  than  your 
thoughts." 

How  marvellously  was  this  man  taught  of  the 
Spirit ;  how  keen  had  his  spiritual  vision  become, 
and  how  strong  was  his  faith  I 
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THE  DYIITG  THIEF. 


As  Jesus  hung  upon  the  oross,  derided  by  the 
rulers,  reviled  by  the  chief  priests,  railed  on  by  the 
multitude,  mocked  by  the  soldiers,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance forsaken  by  his  God,  one  solitary  human  voice 
proclaimed  Him  Lord ;  one  man  alone  confessed  Him 
to  be  God's  Anointed,  and  spoke  of  his  kingdom. 

That  one  mail  was  a  dying  malefactor.  Even  the 
faith  of  His  disciples  had  completely  failed;  they 
"  trusted  that  it  had  been  He  who  should  have  re- 
deemed Israel,"  but  the  cross  had  put  an  end  to 
their  hopes.  Not  so  with  this  poor  sinner;  the 
crot«s  was  no  stumbling-block  to  him.  Neither  was 
his  own  past  guilty  life,  nor  his  utter  inability  to 
make  any  amends;  but  with  a  simple,  childlike 
faith  he  perilled  his  sours  eternal  welfare  upon 
"Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified.'*  Millions  have 
trusted  in  Christ  since  his  exaltation ;  only  one  sinner 
trusted  in  Him  during  his  deepest  humiliation. 

•*  Lord,  remember  me  when  Thou  comest  into  Thy 
kingdom."  How  simple  the  prayer,  and  how  speedy 
the  answer :  **  Verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  To-day  shalt 
thou  be  with  Me  in  paradise." 

If,  then,  such  a  sinner  at  such  a  time  could  be 
pardoned,  surely  no  one  need  despair. 

I'his  man  had  done  nothing  to  commend  him  to 
the  favour  of  God.  Neither  was  it  his  penitence,  nor 
his  faith,  nor  his  prayer  that  drew  towards  him  the 
love  of  God,  or  that  procured  for  him  the  forgiveness 
of  his  sin.  It  was  while  he  was  yet  "  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins "  that  the  love  of  God  the  Father 
yearned  towards  him,  the  love  of  God  the  Son  inter- 
ceded for  him,  and  the  love  of  God  the  Holy  Spirit 
wrought  in  him.  It  was  a  manifestation  of  the 
free,  unmerited,  infinite  mercy  of  God,  and  the 
mighty  power  of  the  Spirit  working  in  the  heart 
of  the  lost  sinner,  "to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of 
his  grace." 

And  such  is  a  type  of  the  conversion  of  every 
sinner  who  turns  to  the  Lord.  It  is  not  the  prayers 
and  tears  of  the  penitent  that  touch  the  heai-t  of  God. 
It  is  not  the  desire  for  pardon  and  deliverance  on  the 
part  of  the  awakened  soul  that  moves  Him  to  pity : 
but  the  very  first  motions  towards  grief  and  hatred 
of  sin  are  begotten  by  God  Himself  in  the  heart  of 
the  sinner.  Alarm  for  the  consequences  of  sin  may 
be  but  the  result  of  natural  fear,  but  the  first  cry  of 
file  sin-bwrdened  soul,  like  the  first  wail  of  the  new- 
bom  Infant,  is  an  evidence  that  God  has  breathed 
into  it  the  breath  of  life. 

It  is  the  Holy  Spirit's  first  work  to  convince  of  sin, 
and  the  soul  that  is  truly  seeking  the  Lord  may  know 
that  it  is  God  Himself  who  is  drawing  him  with  the 
cords  of  his  love. 

We  often  hear  of  deathbed  repentance,  and,  blessed 
be  God,  there  are  such  cases.  Foolish  and  wicked 
as  it  is  to  put  off  salvation  to  the  fag-end  of  life, 
with  aU  the  risk,  moreover,  of  being  "  suddenly  cut 
off,  and  that  without  remed}*,"  yet  even  up  to  the 
last  moment,  if  the  soul  can  but  look  to  Jesus  with 
the  eye  of  faith,  as  the  glazing  eye  of  the  serpent- 
bitten  Israelite  might  have  turned  towards  the  ser- 
pent of  brass  and  found  healing.  He  who  is  "able  to 
save  to  the  uttermost "  will  be  fijund  "  ready  to  save" 
the  soul  that  is  "  ready  to  perish." 

But  oh,  how  awful  is  the  fully  of  trusting  to  such 
a  time  as  that !  How  awful  the  folly  of  those  who 
risk  their  eternal  destiny  upon  the  frail  chance  of 
a  dying  bed. 

"  Uemembcr  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy 


youth,  while  the  evil  days  come  not,  nor  the  years 
draw  nigh,  when  thou  shalt  say,  I  have  no  plea- 
sure in  them."  Yet  "the  Lord  is  merciful  and 
gracious,  slow  to  anger,  and  plenteous  in  mercy;" 
and  even  to  the  last  "  let  the  wicked  forsake  his 
way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts;  and 
let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  He  will  have  mercy 
upon  him ;  and  to  oar  God,  for  He  will  abundantly 
pardon." 

But  almost  invariably — and  more  especially  in 
cases  of  deathbed  conversions — God  makes  use  of 
some  human  instrumentality  to  lead  the  soul  to 
Himself.  A  man  of  God  is  sent  to  read  and  ex- 
pound the  word,  to  point  out  the  way  of  life,  to 
plead  with  and  pray  for  the  poor  sinner ;  but  here, 
to  the  dying  thief,  God  in  a  most  remarkable  manner 
showed  Himself  independent  of  creature  service. 

In  the  midst  of  intense  bodily  anguish,  where  it 
might  have  seemed  the  thoughts  could  only  be  con- 
centrated on  the  terrible  passing  moments,  with  no 
one  able  to  breathe  a  word  of  oomfort  in  his  ear. 
with  no  one  to  pray  for  him  or  tell  him  the  way  of 
salvation,  the  Ayincr  mHlefactor  might  have  presented 
to  man  an  utterly  hopeless  case. 

But  "God,  who  commimded  the  light  to  shine 
out  of  darkness,"  shone  into  tl^e  heart  of  this  dying 
man,  "  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Chiist." 

What  was  the  extent  of  that  knowledge  which 
he  received  we  know  not,  or  whether  he  was  an 
Israelite  and  bad  any  previous  knowledge  of  the 
prophecies  regarding  Christ,  or  whether  he  had 
heard,  in  Pilate's  judgment-hall,  our  Lord's  claims 
to  a  "  kingdom  from  above,"  we  are  not  told ;  bnt 
this  we  know — that,  in  view  of  a  speedy  death, 
and  conscious  of  his  guilt  in  the  sight  of  Grod,  he 
cast  himself  entirely  upon  the  mercy  and  intercession 
of  the  crucified  Jesus,  he  showed  an  undoubting 
faith  in  his  present  sovereignty,  and  sought  a  place 
in  his  coming  kingdom. 

Oh  I  who  can  fathom  the  depth  of  that  joy  which 
the  Saviour  must  have  experienced  as  He  hung  npon 
the  accursed  tree  and  received  as  **a  kind  of 
first-fruits"  this  returning  prodigal,  "plucked  as 
a  brand  from  the  burning,"  on  the  borders  of 
eternity.  In  His  agony  in  Gethsemane,  we  are  told, 
"  there  appeared  an  angel  unto  Him  from  heaven, 
strengthening  Him,"  and  may  not  this  also  have 
been  given  Him  to  strengthen  Him  for  that  terrible 
ordeal  He  had  yet  to  pass  through,  that  deep,  mys- 
terious woe  into  which  He  entered  when  He  crieii, 
as  his  Father's  face  was  hidden  from  Him,  "  My  Cro<l, 
my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me?"  "Tliy 
wrath  lieth  hard  upon  me,  all  Thy  waves  and  Thy 
billows  are  gone  over  me." 

It  was  "for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him" 
that  "  He  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame ; " 
and  though  He  is  now  "set  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  throne  of  the  majesty  in  tlie  heavens," 
He  teDs  us  "there  is  joy  in  the  presence 
of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  thai  re- 
penteth." 

Is  there  such  an  one  now  reading  this — groaniag 
under  the  burden  of  sin,  hmging  for  salvatioai' 
Be  of  good  cheer :  you  have  only  to  trust  Him,  to 
oast  yourself  believingly  upon  his  own  Word,  to 
accept  his  finished  work  as  an  "atonement"  f'»r 
your  soul,  and  "  He  will  save,  He  will  rejoice  over 

you  with  joy."    ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  Google 
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EUTH'S  6EGBET. 


OLIDAYS,  holidays ! "  This  was  all  the  giris 
talked  of,  or  dreamed  of  in  Hni.  Lester's 
school  DOW,  and  perhaps  no  one  did  or  had 
a  greater  right  to  look  forward  with  pleasant 
anticipations  to  this  coming  holiday  than 
Buth  Martin.  8he  was  one  of  the  *<  little 
ones,"  as  the  elder  young  ladies  called  all 
those  in  the  classes  below  their  own,  but 
Buth  had  hoea  so  attentive  and  industrious  during  the  last 
year  that  she  had  carried  off  two  of  the  best  prizes,  and  was 
coDsequently  looked  upon  by  her  companions  with  no  small 
amount  of  enyy. 

"Jf  I  wore  only  as  lucky  as  Ruth  Martin,  I  should  long  for 
the  holidays  ten  times  more  than  ever.  Only  think,  she  has 
two  prizes  to  take  home  with  her." 

''While  you  have  a  book  full  of  bad  marks.  Whose  fault  is 
that,  Caroline  ?"  asked  one. 

"  Oh,  it*8  all  Itick.  I  tell  yon  I  am  one  of  the  unlucky  girls, 
while  Ruth— well,  she  is  the  luckiest  girl*  in  the  school,  every- 
Lody  knows  thot." 

"  Nobody  thought  she  was  very  lucky  to  be  obliged  to  stay 
at  school  all  the  last  holidays.  Don't  you  remember  how  dull 
she  looked  when  we  all  went  away  in  the  snmmer,  and  she  was 
kft  alone  with  only  Mrs.  Lester  and  the  servants  ?" 

"  I  wouldn't  have  stopped,"  said  Caroline,  "  I  would  have 
written  to  them  at  home  and  made  them  take  me  away  some- 
ivhtre." 

"  ^Irs.  Lester  said  few  of  us  would  have  been  so  patient  us 
Ruth/'  said  her  friend  warmly. 

''  Oh,  as  to  that  I  don't  believe  in  her  patience ;  she  is  a 
favourite  of  Mrs.  Lester's  of  course,  and  it's  easy  enough  to  be 
good  when  everybody  is  praising  you.  She  happens  to  be 
lucky,  that* s  what  it  is,  and  I  am  the  most  unlucky  girl  in  the 
school,"  and  Caroline  heaved  a  deep  sigh  of  pity  for  herself. 

Her  companion  would  probably  have  told  her  what  she  had 
overheard  spoken  by  one  of  the  teachers  the  day  before— that 
Caroline  Ross  was  the  most  careless  and  inattentive  girl  in  her 
class,  but  at  this  moment  there  was  a  little  shout  of  '*  Letters, 
letters,"  and  everybody  crowded  forward  in  hope  of  receiving 
fiome  missive. 

But  there  was  only  one  to-day,  and  that  was  for  Ruth  Martin. 

"Xow  who  says  she  is  not  the  luckiest  ^iii  in  the  school? 
Only  one  letter,  and  that  is  for  her.  Oh  yes,  I  could  be  ns 
guod  as  she  is  if  I  was  only  half  as  lucky,"  and  Caroline  felt 
heruclf  a  very  ill-used  little  girl  just  at  that  minute. 

Kuth  was  of  course  delighted  at  receiving  a  letter,  and  eagerly 
tore  open  the  envelope,  wondering  what  her  mamma  could 
have  to  write  about  when  the  holidays  were  so  near,  for  all  the 
directions  about  her  journey,  and  how  her  luggago  was  to  be 
bciit,  and  who  should  meet  her  at  tho  railway  station  had  been 
arranged  some  days  previously. 

But  before  siie  had  read  many  lines  the  envelope  fell  from 
her  hand,  and  the  tears  rushed  to  her  eyes. 

**  What  is  it — what  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  one. 

'*  Oh,  Ruth,  don't  cry ;  tell  us  what  your  letter  is  about,"  said 
another,  pressing  forward  to  comfort  her  friend. 

But  poor  Ruth  felt  as  thongh  she  was  choking^  ^' Don't, 
don't,"  she  said  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  and  then  she  turned  and 
kft  the  room. 


she  asked,  looking  round  the  room. 

^  I  think  I  know,  ma'am,"  said  her  friend;  " I  will  go  and 
fetoh  her." 

It  wae  wmw  minutes  before  she  returned,  and  Ruth's  eyes 
were  red  and  swollen,  and  she  was  still  sobbing  a  little. 

**Poor  Ruth,  I  am  very  soriy  for  you;  it  is  a  great  dia- 
appointment  I  know,"  said  her  governess,  tenderly  laying  her 
hand  on  the  little  girl's  head. 

The  tears  came  into  Ruth's  eyes,  but  Instead  of  lamenting 
her  own  share  of  the  trouble,  she  said,  "  Do  you  know  what  is 
the  matter  with  papa,  ma'am  ?" 

**  No,  my  dear,  your  mamma  only  says  that  he  is  very  ill  and 
that  she  is  obliged  to  send  the  other  children  away,  and  wishes 
you  to  remain  here  again  for  the  holidays.  I  suppose  she  tells 
you  the  same?  *' 

**  Yes,  ma'am,"  was  all  poor  Ruth  could  say,  for  she  felt  as 
though  she  were  choking  again. 

The  girls  looked  at  each  other,  and  then  at  Ruth  and 
Caroline. 

'*Who  says  she  is  the  luckiest  girl  in  the  school  now?" 
whispered  one. 

*'  She  is  the  best  I  know,  for  nobody  else  would  be  so  patient," 
said  another. 

'*  I  wonder  how  it  is — ^what  makes  the  difiference  in  bar.  I 
should  have  cried  and  screamed  myself  into  fits  if  anybody  said 
I  was  not  to  go  home  to-morrow." 

^  I  know  something ;  I  know  why  Ruth  does  not  rave  and 
scream,"  said  the  little  girl  who  had  fetched  her. 

"Perhaps  she  doesn't  care  much  about  going  home,  after  all," 
suggested  Caroline. 

*'  Oh  yes,  she  docs ;  you  should  have  heard  how  she  tobbed, 
and  how  hard  she  prayed." 

**  Prayed  1 "  exclaimed  two  or  threo  together. 

**  Yes,  that's  Ruth's  secret — that's  how  it  is  she  is  so  good,  ftud 
yet  so  merry  and  full  of  fun.  She  just  tells  God  everything.  I 
heard  her  telling  Him  how  hard  it  was  for  her  to  be  patient 
and  not  fiet  at  having  to  stay  at  school  for  the  holidays.  *  I 
can't  bear  it,  I  can't  bear  it  by  myself,'  she  kept  saying,  and 
I  waited,  for  I  did  not  like  to  speak  to  her,  and  presently  she 
seemed  better,  and  then  I  told  her  Mrs.  Lester  was  here.  '  I 
can't  go  home  for  the  holidays,  but  (rod  will  help  me  to  be 
good,  and  He  will  help  my  dear  papa  and  mamma,'  she  whis- 
pered. There,  that  is  Ruth's  secret,  and  that  makes  her  the 
luckiest  girl  in  the  school,"  added  her  friend. 


xz. 

'*  Now,  Miss  Caroline,  your  mamma  says  yon  ore  to  wear  your 
thick  shoes." 

**  Oh,  nonsense,  nurse ;  whoever  heard  of  thick  shoes  such 
fine  weather  as  this  ?  "  and  Caroline  kicked  the  offending  shoes 
away,  and  proceeded  to  put  on  a  thin  pair. 

**  I  am  sure  your  mamma  will  be  angry,  Miss  Cardino,"  said 
Jane  the  nursemaid,  when  she  saw  the  thick  shoes  taken  away 
and  put  out  of  sight. 

*'  You  need  not  tell  her,  and  then  there  will  be  no  fuss,"  said 
Caroline,  running  away  to  join  her  brother,  who  was  waiting  tu 
take  her  for  a  walk. 

As  she  said,  it  was  fine  weather  now,  but  there  had  been  a 
heavy  fi&ll  of  snow  a  few  days  before,  and  it  was  still  very  cold 
— cold  enough  to  make  thick  warm  shoos  a  necessity  to  any  one 
but  a  foolish  little  girl ;  and  she  soon  began  to  wish  she  had 
not  been  so  disobedient,  for  although  the  paved  footpath  was 
dry  end  deer  of  snow,  it  lay  in  little  heaps  and  patches  in  the 
load,  and  her  brother,  not  notfioing  her  thin  shoes,  was  not  as 
careful  as  he  might  have  been  to  keep  her  out  of  these. 
Caroline  tried  to  forget  her  oM  foet  and  enjoy  her  walk  in  the 
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dear  bracing  air,  bat  they  soon  began  to  get  damp  as  well  as 
cold,  and  she  was  afraid  to  say  a  word  about  this  either  to  her 
brother  or  to  nurse  when  she  got  home. 

In  the  night  she  was  awoke  with  a  sharp  pain  in  her  (diest, 
and  soon  she  began  to  cough  and  could  hardly  get  her  breath. 
Nurse  came  to  her  bedside  very  soon  and  gave  her  some  medi- 
cine, but  in  the  morning  she  was  so  much  worse  that  the 
doctor  had  to  bo  sent  for,  and  he  said  she  had  an  attack  of 
bronchitis  brought  on  by  a  cold,  and  must  not  leave  her  bed  at 
present. 

"Please  make  me  well  before  next  week,"  said  Caroline, 
**  for  I  want  to  go  with  the  rest  and  see  my  cousins." 

But  the  doctor  shook  his  head.  *<  I  am  afraid  you  will  not 
be  able  to  go  out  next  week,"  he  said;  ** yon  will  have  to  put 
oflf  the  visit" 

**  Oh,  but  I  caa't ;  it's  oonsin  Lucy's  birthday,  and  there  is  to 
be  such  fun." 

But  the  doctor  still  shook  his  head  gravely,  and  when  he 
went  downstairs  he  said  to  ber  mamma,  "Tour  little  girl  must 
not  go  out  next  week.  She  is  now  suffering  from  exposure  to 
the  cold,  and  if  you  are  not  very  careful  she  will  not  get  well 
again." 

Her  mamma,  who  knew  nothing  about  her  going  out  in  thin 
shoes,  was  both  surprised  and  grieved,  but  promised  Caroline 
should  not  go  out,  and  when  she  went  upstairs,  and  Caroline 
began  teasing  for  her  medicine  that  she  might  get  well  in  time 
to  go  to  her  cousin's  birthday  party,  she  thought  it  better  to 
tell  her  at  once  what  the  doctor  bad  said. 

**  If  you  do  not  lie  still  in  bed  you  will  not  get  well  again. 
You  must  give  up  this  birthday  party  for  once,  Caroline." 

The  little  girl  looked  frightened.  **I  shall  not  get  well 
again,"  she  repeated.  ''Then,  mamma,  cLoes  the  doctor  think  I 
shaUdie?" 

^  1  hope  not,  my  dear ;  I  hope  you  will  be  very  good  and 
patient,  and  not  try  to  get  out  of  bed  or  leave  the  room  until 
the  doctor  says  you  may  do  so." 

^But,  mamma,  I  am  not  good^I  am  not  fit  to  die,"  said 
Caroline,  bursting  into  tears. 

Her  mamma  did  not  know  what  to  say  to  comfort  her,  and 
Caroline,  who  had  always  been  over-indulged,  would  not  be 
pacified.  At  length  she  said,  "Mamma,  will  you  send  for 
Both  Martin  to  stay  with  me  a  littlo  while  ?  She  knows  the 
secret  of  how  to  be  good,  and  I  think  she  will  come,  for  she 
has  not  gone  home  for  the  holidays." 

Hor  mamma  was  willing  to  do  anything  to  please  her,  and  so 
a  letter  was  sent  at  once  to  Mrs.  Lestor,  endosing  one  also  to 
Buth*8  mamma,  asking  that  she  might  come  and  stay  with  her 
sick  schoolfellow ;  and  a  day  or  two  afterwards  Buth  herself 
arrived. 

Caroline  had  been  allowed  to  get  up  and  have  her  clothes  on 
that  day,  but  she  was  forbidden  to  leave  the  room,  and  she 
still  looked  very  pale  aqd  weak. 

**  Yes,  I  have  been  very  ill,"  she  said,  when  nurse  left  them 
to  themselves  to  have  a  little  chat  over  the  fire.  "The  doctor 
was  afraid  I  should  die  at  first,  and — and,  oh,  Buth,  it  was  all 
my  own  fault,"  she  said,  bursting  into  tears;  ''and  I  used  to 
think  God  would  be  sure  to  make  me  die  to  punish  me,"  and 
then  she  told  her  all  about  going  out  in  the  thin  shoes. 

"Poor  Caroline,  you  must  have  been  unhappy  until  you 
knew  God  was  ready  to  forgive  sin,"  said  Buth,  gently. 

"  But  will  God  forgive  me  ?  Oh,  Buth,  you  do  not  know  how 
often  I  am  naughty." 

"  But  I  know  God  is  always  ready  to  forgive— that  Jesus 
Christ  died  to  take  away  our  sins,  and  however  often  we  may 
be  naughty,  it  is  not  too  often  for  Him  to  wash  us  and  make  us 
clean  in  his  own  blood." 
But  Caroline  still  shook  her  head. 

"  You  cannot  believe  that  God  will  forgive  you,  but  you 
believe  your  maBuna  does?  "  said  Buth. 
"  I  have  not  told  mamma  about  the  shoes." 
"  Oh,  OaroUne,  but  you  will  tell  her— you'll  tell  her  and  God, 


too,  all  about  it,  and  ask  Him  to  forgive  you  and  help  you  to  be 
good." 

"  Then  that  is  your  secret  of  being  good ;  God  helps  you  all 
the  time,"  said  Caroline. 

"  Yes ;  God  helps  me  all  the  time ;  but  it  is  no  secret,  Caroline, 
for  He  wants  to  help  you  too." 

**  Then  I'll  let  Him,  Buth.  Til  ask  Him  to  help  me,  and  Fll 
tell  mamma  all  about  the  shoes." 

Buth  kissed  her  little  friend  and  whispered,  "I  am  so  glad." 

"  But,  Buth,  I  don't  know  how  to  begin.  How  shall  I  begin  r 
asked  Caroline. 

"  God  will  show  you  the  way.  Let  us  kneel  down  now  sod 
ask  Him  ,*"  and  the  two  little  girls  fell  down  on  their  knees  tt 
the  bedside  while  Buth  asked  Qod  to  help  her  schoolfellow, 
and  show  her  how  to  be  good.  And  God  answered  that  prayer, 
for  although  the  way  seemed  hard  to  Caroline,  especially  when 
she  had  to  give  up  pleasing  herself,  as  she  often  did,  yet  she 
persevered,  and  when  she  returned  to  school  it  soon  became 
known  by  the  change  in  her  conduct  and  diazacier  that  she 
had  learned  Buth's  secret. 


WOBD  PICTUBES  FBOM  THE  BOOKS  OF  KINGS. 


White  moonlight,  through  the  weary  evening  houn, 

On  crimson  canopy  of  many  a. tent 

Glimmers,  and  on  the  far  beleaguered  towers. 

And  murmurs  of  a  people  starved  and  pent, 

Come  sometimes  drifting  through  the  dead  hushed  night, 

With  the  cool  breeze  of  nightfall  softly  blent. 

Flags  flutter,  and  the  steel  of  aims  shines  bright ; 

But  where  are  those  that  should  have  borne  the  ^war? 

Or  wherefore  have  they  fled  and  without  flght? 

Strewn  are  the  ways  with-  weapons,  far  and  near, 

And  none  remains  to  guard,  but  all  are  gone, 

Smitten  with  madness  of  some  sudden  fear. 

Four  silent  shadowy  figures  stealing  on. 

Flit  through  the  dim  deserted  camp,  as  though 

In  fear  to  hear  some  clash  of  clarion 

Startle  the  night;  and  wandering  to  and  fro 

They  seize  on  precious  spoil  and  hide  it  straight, 

As  doubting  whether  it  be  theirs  or  no. 

Then  pass  they  back  unto  the  silent  gate. 

And  all  is  hush'd  till  from  the  city's  bound 

The  clamour  of  a  mighty  crowd  elate. 

Breaks,  while  the  faint  sters  shiver  at  the  sound. 

A.  R.  s. 
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0  DAY  MOST  CALM,  MOST  BRIGHT  1  .   •  • 

The  wbbk  wem  dark  but  for  thy  uonr.^Htrberi. 


THE  CORN  FIELD. 


IContUaU,  R.A. 


**  Continue  Thy  loving-kindness  unto  us,  that  our  land  may  yield  to  us  her  fruits 

of  increase,  to  Thy  glory  and  our  comfort,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.' 
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CHAPTER  XXI. — "THE  KIRK  WAS  DECK'd  AT  MORNING-TIDi:.'* 


MKS.  VALLANCE  would  readily  have  under- 
taken the  task  of  breaking  the  important 
news  to  Bessie  Mardock,  but  Clarice  would  not  have 
it  so. 

"  Leave  me  to  tell  Bessie  myself,"  she  said.  "  Poor 
child ;  you  cannot  realize  what  she  will  feel  when 
she  finds  that  she  is  going  to  lose  me." 

On  the  day  that  followed  that  meeting  by  the  old 
mill,  Bessie  might  have  been  seen  tripping  towards 
Elm  Cottage  ynth  a  quick  step  and  a  light  heart. 
Her  mind  was  quite  at  rest ;  of  late  John  and  Sarah 
had  said  nothing  in  their  letters  that  could  give  her 
offence.  Not  another  word  had  been  spoken  by  her 
uncle  about  leaving  the  village,  and  things  were 
going  on  as  calmly  as  possible.  It  really  seemed  to 
Bessie  as  if  everything  in  her  own  little  world  was 
arranged  to  her  perfect  satisfaction,  and  she  was 
going  to  live  in  it  for  ever. 

Alan,  who  was  resting  on  the  couch  in  the  sitting- 
room,  and  spending  the  afternoon  in  Clarice's  com- 
pany, looked  up  as  the  garden-gate  clicked. 

"A  visitor,  Clarice,*  he  said^  "A  pretty  girl 
enough,  but  I  wish  she  hadn't  come  here." 

"It  must  be  Bessie  Mardock,"  retunied  Claric© 
with  a  smile.  "  I  will  speak  to  her  in  the  other 
room,  and  send  her  away  as  soon  as  I  decently  can. 
I  am  afraid  she  will  be  made  very  wretched  when 
she  is  told  that  I  am  to  be  taken  from  Porchester." 

But  Alan  was  very  little  concerned  by  the  thought 
of  Bessie's  wretchedness.  He  bade  Clarice  return  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  then  proceeded  to  think  over 
future  plans  as  he  lay  on  the  bo&,  and  looked  out 
upon  the  quiet  road.  "  I  am  come  to  take  you  out 
walking,"  said  Bessie,  cheerfully  greeting  her  friend. 
"  How  still  the  house  seems,  Clarice  I  Is  Mrs.  Val- 
lance  gone  out  with  the  children  ?  " 

''Yes,  she  has  taken  them  to  Fareham;  a  most 
unusual  expedition." 

"  Then  I  shall  have  you  all  to  inyself ! "  cried 
Bessie,  using  her  favourite  phrase. 

"  Not  to-day,  Bessie,"  replied  Clarice,  with  some 
hesitation.  "I — that  is— rMr.  Bertie  is  here  this 
afternoon." 

"  Oh,"  said  Bessie,  with  a  change  of  countenance* 
"  He  is  nearly  well  now,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  He  is  much  better." 

**  Well,  we  can  arrange  a  walk  for  to-morrow.  Shall 
I  come  to-morrow  at  three,  Claiice?  or  I  can  look  in 
again  this  evening." 

A  faint  colour  tinged  Clarice's  pale  face.  She 
picked  a  bit  of  scarlet  geranium  out  of  a  vase,  and 
b^an  to  pull  it  to  pieces  in  a  nervous  fashion. 

**  My  dear  Bessie,  I  have  some  news  to  tell  you," 
she  said  at  last,  "  It  won't  be  pleasant  news  to  you, 
I  am  afraid." 


Bessie  was  silent  and  dismayed. 

"  Do  you  remember  a  talk  we  had  on  the  shore  one 
day  ?  "  Clarice  went  on.  "  You  had  been  speaking 
of  your  love  for  me,  dear  Bessie,  and  you  asked  if  it 
were  at  all  probable  that  I  should  ever  leave  this 
place  ?  I  told  you  *  No,  not  unless  a  very  unlikely 
thing  were  to  come  to  pass.'  " 

"  I  remember.  I  did  not  know  what  you  meant," 
said  Bes.sie,  breathlessly. 

"  The  unlikely  thing  has  come  to  pass.  Bessie,  I 
am  going  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Bertie." 

**  Then  you  are  going  away  I  "  cried  Bessie,  in  a 
voice  that  sounded  strangely  unlike  her  own.  She 
had  become  very  pale,  and  was  looking  at  Clarice 
with  scared  brown  eyes. 

"  Yes,  dear  Bessie.  Don't  look  at  me  so !  I  was 
engaged  to  Mr.  Bertie  long  ago ;  but  we  parted,  and 
he  went  to  India.  I  never  thought  to  be  so  happy 
as  I  am  now;  Oh,  Bessie,  won't  you  be  glad  with 
me?" 

But  Bessie  could  think  of  nothing  but  herself,  and 
the  destruction  of  her  little  paradise.  She  had  never 
looked  for  any  pleasure  beyond  self-pleasing,  and  to 
rejoice  in  another's  joy  was  something  that  she  was 
incapable  of  doing.  In  truth,  it  seemed  to  her  at 
that  moment  that  Clarice  had  made  a  cruel  and  un- 
reasonable request. 

"  I  don't  know  how  you  can  ask  me  to  be  glad," 
she  sobbed  reproachfully.  *'  Is  it  likely  that  I  can 
forget  my  own  misery  in  your  happiness  ?  " 

Clarice  sighed.  She  knew  how  hard  it  was  for  a 
nature  like  this  to  lose  sight  of  self,  even  for  a 
moment.  It  was  hopeless  to  use  any  arguments; 
there  was  nothing  within  Bessie  to  respond  to 
them. 

She  stood  helplessly  watching  the  girl,  who  sat, 
sobbing  violently,  in  a  chair  by  the  window.  Not  a 
voice  was  to  be  heard  in  the  house ;  a  few  flies  were 
buzzing  about  the  little  green  drawing-room, 
blending  their  drowsy  murmur  with  the  sound  of 
Bessie's  weeping ;  and  poor  Clarice  in  her  distret* 
and  perplexity  looked  round  at  the  familiar  thin^ 
in  the  room  as  if  they  could  give  her  some  assistance. 
She  was  beginning  to  wish  that  she  had  let  Dorothy 
impart  the  grievous  *  tidings,  afid  to  wonder  how 
much  longer  Bessie  would  sit  and  sob,  when  reliei 
unexpectedly  appeared., 

**  Bessie,"  she  said,  touching  the  heaving  shoulder, 
''here  is  Mr.  Bleeke  coming  across  the  road.  He 
will  be  calling  here  in  a  minute." 

"  I  caa't  see  him,"  gasped  Bessie,  starting  up,  "  I 
won't  see  anyone.  I'll  go — ^yes,  I'll  go  throuirh 
the  garden  and  out  into  the  field.  I  can  get  homo 
that  way  without  meeting  anybody.** 

She  dashed  away  without  waiting  to  receive  her 
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friend's  kiss.  Like  some  hunted  creature  she  ran 
down  ^e  long  garden  path,  and  made  her  exit  at  the 
door  that  opened  npon  the  field.  It  was  ygxj  quiet 
there ;  the  cows  were  feeding  undiaturhed ;  the  low 
white  doads  hung  motionleae  over  the  hill.  All  was 
pesce,  the  sweet,  unbroken  peaoe  of  earl j  autntnn, 
and  earth  and  Bky  had  little  sympathy  with  Bessie's 
passionate  heart.  Thinking  how  often  she  had 
wandered  here  with  Glarioe,  her  tears  burst  out 
afresh,  and  again  she  sobbed  aloud. 

"Oh,  it  was  cruel,"  she  said  bitterly,  **it  was 
heartless  to  ask  me  to  be  glad ! " 

Old  Mr.  Mardock  was  quietly  seated  in  his  usual 
chair  by  the  window,  with  the  old  look  of  patience 
on  his  face.  He  had  been  reading  Sarah's  last 
letter  again;  the  letter  of  a  true  daughter  and 
mother,  recounting  her  ohildren*s  sayings  and 
doings  to  please  the  dear  old  uncle  who  was  miles 
away.  There  was  something  about  John's  young 
ones  too,  words  of  loving  praise  and  goodwill,  for 
Mrs.  Lifford  was  not  one  of  those  women  who  can 
only  see  perfection  in  their  own  darlings.  Poor 
Undo  Mardock  meant  to  put  the  letter  out  of  sight 
before  Bessie  came  in.  He  did  not  want  her  to 
KXLspect  that  he  still  cherished  an  irrepressible  desire 
to  ^0  and  live  in  Highminster. 

Bat  Bessie  rash^  in  upon  him  unexpectedly 
while  the  letter  was  still  in  his  hand. 

She  was  looking  very  unlike  her  neat,  pretty  self. 
Her  eyes  were  inflamed  with  weeping,  tears  still 
streamed  down  her  cheeks,  and  sobs  came  thick  and 
fast  She  tore  off  her  hat,  and  flung  it  on.  the 
table ;  and  then  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"How,  now  I  "  ejaculated  Uncle  Mardock  in  great 
ooncem.  '*  Do  speak,  my  dear,  and  say  what  has 
happened  I " 

'*  Oh,  it's  a  false  world ! "  were  the  first  intelligible 
words  that  met  his  ears.  ''  And  IVe  loved  her  so 
dearly ;  oh,  it's  very,  very  hard  to  bear  1  If  it  had 
been  any  one  but  Clarice  1 " 

''Dear,  dear  mel"  said  the  old  gentleman  in  a 
sympathising  tone.  '^  This  is  very  sad  indeed, 
Bessie.    What  has  Mus  Bume  done  ?  " 

''She's  going  to  be  married,"  Bessie  answered 
with  difficulty.  "  She's  g — going  away  from  Por- 
chester,  and  she  wants  me  to  be  glad  I " 

There  was  a  twinkle  of  humour  in  Mr.  Mardock's 
eyes  which  Bessie  did  not  see.  But  he  had  too 
much  tact  and  kindliness  to  let  her  suspect  that  he 
was  inwardly  amused. 

"  This  is  a  great  blow  to  you,  my  dear,"  he  said, 
with  becoming  gravity.  "  However,  young  women 
have  got  a  way  of  marrying  unezpecte^y ;  and 
Hiss  Bume  was  such  a  taking  woman  that  I  really 
wonder  it  hasn't  happened  before.  But  it  is  trying 
for  you,  very  trying  indeed." 

Poor  Bessie  went  up  to  her  room  to  shed  more 
tears — that  very  room  which  she  had  quitted  in 
snoh  blithe  spirits  scarcely  an  hour  ago!  As  i^e 
thought  of  the  change  that  had  gone  over  her  little 
world  in  that  one  hour,  her  lamentations  grew 
louder  than  ever.  But  the  pity  was  that  she  had 
chosen  to  live  in  such  a  very  little  world,  when 
nothing  would  have  been  more  easy  than  to  have 
made  it  wider. 

She  cried  until  she  could  cry  no  more,  and  than 
went  downstairs  with  a  sadly  disfigured  face  to  pour 
oot  her  uncle's  tea.  Mr.  Mardock  was  wise  enough 
to  know  that  violent  grief  miiSt  have  its  conrse  as 


well  as  its  ending,  and  he  did  not  lecture  Bessie  as 
some  people  would  have  done.  He  simply  contented 
himself  with  being  very  kind  to  hw. 

At  length  his  quiet  sympathy  and  tenderness 
began  to  find  their  way  into  the  girl's  wounded 
heart,  and  she  felt  herself  drawn  closer  to  her  uncle 
than  she  had  ever  been  before.  How  readily  he 
seemed  to  forget  himself  and  his  own  concerns 
that  he  might  enter  into  her  sorrow !  And  yet,  as 
Bessie's  instincts  told  her,  it  was  a  kind  of  sorrow 
that  must  appear  somewhat  ridiculous  in  a  man's 
eyes. 

**  Uncle,"  she  said  when  the  tray  was  removed,  and 
he  had  gone  back  to  bis  window-seat ;  **  uncle,  I  don't 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  endure  this  place  after  Clarice 
has  left  it  1" 

**  la  she  going  soon?  "  he  asked. 
*^Yes;  I  suppose    that  man  wants  to  take  her 
away  at  once.     And  she  did  not  seem  a  bit  sorry  at 
the  thought  of  leaving  me.  I  couldn't  have  believed 
it  was  in  Clarice  to  be  so  unfeeling." 

"  It  is  natural  that  she  should  be  full  of  her  own 
happiness,"  Mr.  Mardock  ventured  to  say. 

'•  But  isn't  that  selfish  ?  Ought  she  not  to  have 
some  consideration  for  such  an  intimate  friend  as  I 
am?" 

To  hear  Bessie  deliberately  charing  Clarice  with 
selfishness  was  almost  too  much  fbr  ifr.  Mardock's 
gravity.  It  was  a  too  palpable  case  of  the  mote 
and  the  beam. 

But  he  saw  clearly  that  the  girl  was  in  no  mood 
to  be  reasoned  with  by  any  liuman  being.  She 
must,  for  the  present,  be  left  to  her  absurd  anger 
and  irrational  woe ;  but  the  old  man  did  not  forget 
to  pray  that  she  might  be  enlightened  and  calmed 
by  a  power  that  never  fails  in  its  operations.  It 
seemed  to  him,  too,  that  this  power  was  dealing 
with  Bessie  with  infinite  wisdom :  she  had  obstinately 
refused  to  leave  Clarice  Bume  at  the  call  of  duty, 
and  now  Clarice  was  taken  away. 

It  soon  beoame  generally  known  that  Clarice's 
wedding  would  take  place  at  the  end  of  September, 
and  that  the  pair  were  to  spend  the  winter  m  Borne. 
It  was  thought  unlikely  that  they  would  ever  settle 
themselves  permanently  in  England;  Mr.  Bertie's 
health  required  a  mild  climate,  and  Clarice  had 
always  pined  for  sunny  lands.  And  when  Bessie 
beard  their  future  plans  discussed,  she  felt  that  lier 
separation  from  Clarice  would  be  a  separation  indeed. 
Their  two  paths  would  never,  in  this  world,  run  side 
by  side  again. 

In  the  midst  of  numberless  occupations  and 
engagemonts  Clarice  found  leisure  to  devote  many 
an  hour  to  Bessie,  and  did  her  utmost  to  console  the 
forlorn  girL  The  violence  of  Bessie's  grief  had 
subsided,  but  it  seemed  impossible  to  rouse  her  from 
the  settled  gloom  that  she  now  indulged  in.  She 
was  not  to  be  coaxed  into  a  smile,  nor  could  she  be 
won  to  take  an  interest  in  any  of  the  wedding 
prepai*ations,  although  she  had  consented  to  be  a 
bridesmaid. 

The  day  came  speedily  enough,  and  the  village 
children  made  the  chancel  gay  with  September 
flowers.  And  Clarice  knelt  with  Alan,  in  the  old 
church  where  she  had  often  prayed  for  strength  and 
grace ;  and  heard  the  grand  words  of  the  blessing 
breathed  above  their  bowed  heads..  All  the  past 
came  back  to  her  as  her  heart  joined  in  the  solemn 
player  that  they  snght  please  Him  both  in  body 
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and  soul,  and  live  together  in  holy  love  unto  their 
lives'  end. 

Then  they  went  forth  into  the  golden  autumn 
sunshine,  and  there  were  kisses  and  farewells ;  and 
Bessie's  house  was  left  unto  Ler  desolate. 


CEAPTER  Xin. — *^  IN  THB  OLD  LIKENESS  THAT  I  KNEW." 

While  these  changes  were  taking  plaoe  in  other 
lives,  one  little  life  was  swiftly  nearing  the  end  of 
its  earthly  pilgrimage.  All  that  skill  and  care  and 
tenderness  coidd  do  had  been  done,  and  done  in  vain 
for  little  Anna  Cavaye. 

An  earnest  letter  was  written  to  Lady  Westmoor, 
still  at  her  son's  house  in  Warwickshire ;  but  the 
old  countess  herself  had  begun  to  feel  that  her  own 
days  were  drawing  to  a  dose.  She  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  undertake  the  journey  to  Porchester,  and 
scarcely  ever  left  her  chamber.  Lady  Glencoe  had 
come  to  see  her  mother,  and  took  matters  into  her 
own  hands. 

"I  will  go  down  to  Hampshire,  mother,"  she 
said.  "Glencoe  will  not  say  a  word  against  it. 
Poor  little  Anna;  1  believe  I  always  had  more 
affection  for  the  child  than  you  had." 

So  it  was  settled  that  her  ladyship  should  go; 
and  the  train  whirled  her  through  fair  lands  that 
were  now  showing  the  touch  of  autumn.  In  a  sober 
mood  she  leaned  back  in  the  comer  of  a  first-class 
carriage,  and  looked  out  upon  rich  woods,  and  still 
green  pastures,  and  yellow  fields  from  which  the 
harvest  had  been  gathered  in. 

How  was  the  world  using  Lady  Glencoe,  and  how 
was  she  using  the  world  ?  At  first  she  had  made  up 
her  mind  that  she  had  had  enough  of  pomps  and 
vanities  in  her  maiden  days,  and  had  resolved  to 
settle  down  in  the  old  Highland  castle  with  her 
lord,  and  "  e'en  do  her  best  a  gude  wife  to  be." 
But  the  Highland  castle  was  lonesome  and  bleak, 
and  her  lord  was  not  very  good  company.  And  now 
she  was  bethinking  herself  again  of  the  town  season, 
and  feeling  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  do 
without  the  old  excitement  after  all. 

She  was  a  little  less  thin  and  worn  than  she  had 
been  before  her  marriage.  But  there  was  no  bright- 
ness in  the  delicate  face;  no  light  in  the  weary 
blue  eyes.  Lady  Glencoe  was  one  of  those  women 
who  go  through  life  with  an  unsatisfied  heart,  and 
are  nover  at  rest  until  its  throbbings  cease. 

She  was  really  sonr  that  little  Anna  was  dying. 
If  she  had  had  more  leisure  to  cultivate  the  feeling 
she  might  have  loved  the  child  very  much.  Anna's 
wit  and  quaintness  had  pleased  her  better  than  the 
commonplace  sweetness  of  her  other  young  nieces. 
She  had  thought  that  Anna  might  grow  up  some 
day  into  a  bright,  original  girl  who  would  rattier 
astonish  her  family. 

But  there  would  be  no  gro wing-up  for  Anna  in 
this  world.  She  would  never  have  to  brave  the 
wear  and  tear  of  fashionable  life,  nor  would  there 
be  anv  concern  about  her  future  disposal.  For  her 
no  schemes  would  be  laid,  no  matches  planned,  as 
they  had  been  for  Lady  Mary.  She  was  going 
where  there  would  be  neither  marrying  nor  giving 
in  marriage — going  in  her  childhood  to  eternal  rest, 
without  having  known  anything  of  the  strife. 

And  then  Lady  Gloncoe's  thoughts  strayed  off 
to  the  little  governess  in  whom  she  had  felt  more 


than  a  mere  passing  interest.  She  remembered 
the  quiet  talks  in  the  schoolroom,  and  the  gentle 
earnestness  which  had  made  Eva's  simple  words 
linger  in  her  memory.  She  had  really  liked  Eva 
Gower,  and  fell  to  wondering  what  would  become 
of  her?  She  even  resolved  to  use  all  the  influence 
she  possessed  to  get  her  another  post  when  Anna 
should  need  her  no  more. 

It  was  a  long,  weary  journey.  The  day  was  fart 
closing  in  when  her  ladyship  arrived  at  rorchester. 
But  there  was  light  enough  to  see  Eva  Gower'a 
figure  as  she  stood  waiting  on  the  platform. 

Lady  Glenooe  thought  Eva's  manner  more  re- 
served and  formal  than  it  used  to  be.  The  girl 
seemed  a  little  shy  and  constrained,  and  answered 
questions  briefly,  although  with  perfect  courtesy. 
Lady  Glenooe  meant  to  sink  the  difference  of  rank 
and  treat  her  as  a  friend;  but  it  was  clear  that 
Eva  had  no  mind  now  to  show  herself  friendly. 

Peerson,  who  had  accompanied  her  lady,  was 
not  at  all  well  pleased  with  the  aspect  of  the 
little  village.  It  was  no  small  trial  to  her  to  leave 
the  Earl's  mansion  in  Warwickshire  to  come  to  a 
little  house  like  Lake  Lodge.  She  sat  upon  the 
box  of  the  fly  in  no  amiable  mood,  prepared  to  he 
disgusted  with  everybody  and  everything. 

Lady  Glencoe  spent  a  restless  night,  although 
good  Aunt  Carrie  had  given  up  her  room  again, 
and  there  was  no  lack  of  comfort  in  the  pretty 
chamber.  But  the  guest  woke  early  and  went  to 
the  window  to  let  in  the  morning  sunshine. 

The  green  lawn  with  its  bright  flower-beds 
looked  fresh  and  sweet.  And  Lady  Glencoe's  un- 
quiet spirit  tempted  her  to  dress  quickly  withont 
the  aid  of  Peerson,  and  go  for  a  stroll  in  the  garden 
before  breakfast.  She  met  no  one  on  her  way 
downstairs;  the  house-door  stood  open,  and  the 
monthly  roses  on  the  porch  swaying  in  the  soft 
morning  wind.  A  briny  scent  came  up  from  the 
the  creek,  now  brimming  with  fresh  blue  water. 
She  soon  discovered  the  little  wicket,  and  went  out 
eagerly  to  meet  the  salt  breeze. 

Two  persons  were  standing  on  the  embankment, 
so  deeply  engaged  in  conversation  that  they  did 
not  hear  her  approach.  One  was  Eva  Gower,  wear- 
ing a  neat  morning  gown  of  black  and  white,  and 
a  coarse  straw  hat  trimmed  sparingly  with  white 
muslin  and  black  ribbon.  A  crimson  rose  gave  a 
touch  of  rich  colour  to  the  sober  dress,  and  Eva's 
cheeks  were  glowing  with  the  freshest  pink.  She 
was  looking  really  pretty,  thought  Lady  Glencoe, 
glancing  from  the  governess  to  her  companion. 

His  back  was  towards  the  intruder,  but  as  the 
rustle  of  her  dress  caught  his  ear,  he  turned.  Ladv 
Glencoe  was,  as  we  know  well  enough,  a  thorongh 
woman  of  the  world ;  but  all  her  long  training  hid 
scarcely  prepared  her  for  a  meeting  like  this.  Her 
face  flushed  and  paled,  her  breath  came  quickly; 
and  it  was  by  a  great  effort  that  she  responded  t:) 
Eva's  morning  greeting.  The  gentleman,  on  seeing 
her,  had  calmly  lifted  his  hat ;  and  after  a  moments 
hesitation  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 

"  We  have  not  met  for  years,  Mr.  Kerr,"  she  saii 
controUing  herself  sternly.  "  You  have  been  Icat 
to  the  world  lately;  where  have  you  been  liiding 
yourself?" 

"  In  a  merchant's  counting-house.  Lady  Glencoe." 
he  answered,  with  easy  frankness.  "  The  world  ha«l 
no  better  plaoe  to  offer  me." 
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"I  am  astonished,"  slie  said.  "All  I  heard  of 
yoa  was  that  you  had  left  the  army.  Bat  there  is 
something  hetter  in  store  for  you,  I  hope." 

"  Something  much  better,"  he  replied.     "  I  am  to  ■ 
Btart  for  New  York  in  January.    My  prospects  have 
brightened  of  late :  we  all  have  our  dark  days.  Lady 
Glencoe." 

"  I  trust  your  dark  days  are  ended,"  she  responded, 
with  a  slignt  touch  of  feeling  in  her  tone. 

*' Thank  yon;  I  think  I  have  seen  my  darkest. 
I  must  not  forget  to  congratulate  yon  on  your 
marriage." 

She  coloured  very  faintly  as  she  bowed  her 
thanks,  and  then  turned  to  Eva  to  inquire  for  her 
little  niece. 

Eva  answered  that  there  was  little  change ;  the 
child  grew  perceptibly  weaker  every  day.  She  had 
been  told  of  her  aunt's  arrival,  and  seemed  glad  to 
hear  that  Lady  Glencoe  had  come. 

A  sudden  summons  from  Miss  Rachel  called  Eva 
to  the  house ;  and  for  a  few  minutes  Douglas  and 
the  guest  were  left  alone  together. 

"The  Gowers  are  exceUent  people,"  she  said. 
"We  always  felt  we  had  a  perfect  treasure  of  a 
governess.  But  she  never  told  us  that  she  was  a 
friend  of  yours,  Mr.  Kerr." 

"  She  did  not  know  till  yesterday  that  I  was  ever 
acquainted  with  you,"  he  replied.  And  then,  after 
a  moment's  pause,  he  added,  very  frankly  and 
simply — 

*'  I  am  to  be  manied  to  her  at  Christmas." 

"I  am  sore  she  will  make  a  sweet  wife,"  Lady 
Glencoe  answered,  promptly.  "I  am  rejoiced  to 
hear  of  your  happiness.  There  is  so  much  sorrow  in 
the  world  that  one  is  alvrays  glad  to  hear  that  one's 
friends  are  likely  to  have  a  bright  life." 

A  glance  at  her  face  at  that  moment  was  enough 
to  convince  him  that  her  life  was  not  bright.  She 
looked  up  at  him  and  spoke  as  if  she  read  his 
thoughts. 

"  For  my  own  part  I  think  life  is  a  mistake,"  she 
said,  suddenly  and  bitterly.   "  I  have  found  it  so. " 

*'  It  is  a  mistake  if  we  try  to  live  it  without  the 
highest  guidance,"  he  answered  in  a  quiet  tone. 

"'The  highest  guidance  I ' "  she  repeated  in  well- 
bred  surprise.  <*  I  hardly  expected  to  hear  such  a 
phrase  from  you.  You  used  to  walk  very  contentedly 
according  to  your  own  will." 

"  And  my  own  will  led  me  into  dark  places.  Lady 
Glencoe ;  since  I  have  walked  in  the  light  I  have 
learnt  to  shun  the  old  pitfalls." 

"  Well,"  she  said,  with  a  long  breath,  "  I  am  glad 
you  are  in  such  an  enlightened  condition  ;  it  must 
be  very  delightful,  I  suppose.  I  am  a  benighted 
creature,  myself." 

There  was  a  light  scorn  in  her  manner,  but  he 
knew  that  it  was  used  to  veil  a  deeper  feeling. 

Eva  came  out  again  just  then,  to  say  that  break- 
fast was  ready,  and  they  walked  towards  the  house. 

After  breakfast,  Douglas  took  his  departure  from 
Porchester.  His  holiday  had  been  prolonged  on 
account  of  Alan  Bertie's  wedding.  Eva  accompanied 
him  in  the  fly  to  the  railway  station,  and  was 
unusually  silent  and  grave.  *'  We  shall  meet  again 
very  soon,  my  Eva,"  he  said  tenderly,  as  they  stood 
waiting  on  the  platform  for  the  train  to  come  up. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  rather  abstractedly,  and  then 
suddenly  asked, 

"Douglas,  now  that  you  have  seen  her  again. 


are  you  sure,  quite  sure  that  you  are  satisfied  with 
me?" 

"  Eva,"  he  said,  almost  indignantly,  "  how  can 
yon  ask  such  a  question  ?  You  are  more  to  me  than 
she  ever  was,  or  ever  could  have  been." 

**  But  she  is  high-bom  and  beautifuL  Forgive  me 
for  being  so  silly»  Douglas,  but  I  did  feel  myself  an 
insignificant  little  thing  by  her  side." 

"  Do  you  suppose  that  beauty  and  high  birth  can 
compensate  for  the  lack  of  truth  and  sterling  worth  ? 
When  I  lost  her,  Eva,  I  was  foolish  enough  to  think 
that  fate  had  snatched  away  a  treasure ;  but  I  now 
see  that  Grod  took  from  me  a  misery  in  disguise. 
Had  I  married  her  we  should  have  drifted  miles 
apart  in  spirit.  Do  you  think  I  could  have  borne 
to  see  my  wife  living  an  utterly  selfish,  frivolous 
life?" 

"  No,  "  said  Eva,  softly.  "  It  would  have  been 
terrible." 

'*  Lady  Glencoe  has  chosen  her  path,  Eva,  and  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  she  will  cross  ours  again.  Do 
not  let  her  shadow  darken  our  way,  dear.  And  now 
goodbye ;  or  rather  au  revoir" 


THE  MILDMAY  CONFERENCE  HALL. 

WHEN  early  in  the  year  1864  the  rumour  ran 
through  Barnet  with  most  unwelcome  ra- 
pidity that  the  Bev.  William  Pennefiather,  the 
beloved  minister  of  Christ  Churdi,  had  accepted  an 
invitation  from  the  Church  of  St.  Jude's,  Mildmay 
Park,  the  question  which  every  one  went  about 
asking  was,  "And  where  is  Mildmay?"  Scarcely 
any  one  in  Barnet  knew ;  and  when  the  map  was 
carefully  consulted,  it  affosded  them  no  information. 
It  may  be  that  many  who  have  heard  of  the  great 
midsummer  gathering  known  as  the  Mildmay  Con- 
ference, may  have  had  but  little  knowledge  of  its 
remarkable  history,  and  still  less  of  the  varied 
religious,  educational,  and  benevolent  institutions  of 
which  the  Hall  is  the  centre.  Those  who  know  the 
story  will  be  the  first  to  say  it  can  never  be  told  too 
often ;  and  so  far  as  interest  and  value  are  concerned, 
there  are  many  who  would  not  hesitate  to  assign  to 
Mildmay  Conferenoe  the  chief  place  among  the 
anniversaries  of  the  season. 

The  large  Hallitself;  which  will  seat  comfortably  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  people,  lies  between  the  New- 
ington  Green  Boad  and  Mildmay  Park,  in  the  north 
of  London.  It  has  a  large  platform,  which  in  con- 
ference time  is  well  filled  with  ministers  and  speakers 
— ^it  may  almost  be  said  from  all  parts  of  the  world ; 
and  the  floor  and  the  three  galleries  are  crowded 
with  visitors.  It  stands  in  what  was  once  a  fine 
old  garden,  with  well*kept  lawns,  and  spreading 
mulberry-tree,  where  too  is  a  comfortable  house  for 
the  superintendent. 

Both  the  building  and  many  of  the  institutions 
which  cluster  around  it,  as  well  as  other  institutions 
farther  afield,  but  which  are  nevertheless  connected 
with  it,  owe  their  origin  to  the  Rev.  William  Penne- 
father.  While  at  Barnet  he  was  accustomed  to  hold 
not  only  special  services  for  the  benefit  of  the  working 
classes,  but  meetings,  too,  for  the  promotion  of 
brotherly  love  and  spiiitual  union  amongst  Christians 
of  all  denominations. 
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So  early  as  1856,  it  may  be  possible  to  see  the 
germ  of  the  Mildmay  Conference,  althongh  the  first 
was  not  held  until  several  years  afteri^ards.  At 
that  time  an  earnest  desire  took  possession  of  the 
good  clergyman  ^'to  bring  into  closer  social  com- 
mnnion" — to  nse  his  own  words — •*ihe  members  of 
Tarions  churches,  as  children  of  the  One  Father, 
animated  by  the  same  life,  and  heirs  together  of  the 
same  glory/'  With  this  object  in  view,  and  to  test 
the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  if  it  were  simply  and 
dcToatly  done,  notwithstanding  the  differences  which 
were  dividing  so  many  good  men  from  each  other, 
he  issued  a  number  of  friendly  invitations  to  a 
conference  which  he  proposed  holding  in  Bamet. 
The  response  was  so  oorduJ,  frank,  and  brotherly 
that  this  first  gathering  left  but  one  desire  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  took  part  in  it,  that  it  might  be 
repeated  the  following  year.  Many  would  have 
heartily  endorsed  the  emphatic  note  which  one  of 
the  visitors  made:  **  August  1B56  was  an  epoch  in 
my  spiritual  history." 

Li  1864  Mr.  Pennefather  entered  upon  his  work  at 
St.  Jude*s  Church,  and  perhaps  had  he  not  been  so 
earnest  a  worker,  he  might  have  keenly  felt  the  con- 
trast between  Bamet  and  Mildmay.  His  biographer, 
the  Bev.  Bobert  Braithwaite,  speaks  of  his  ardent 
love  of  nature,  and  his  enthusiasm  amidst  beautiful 
scenes  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  There  was 
nothing  at  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mildmay  to 
excite  any  such  feelings  of  admiration.  '*  If  any  of 
you  knew,'*  said  the  "R&v,  Stephen  Langston,  *'  what 
the  district  was  in  which  he  laboured,  as  I  knew  it 
before  his  entrance  upon  those  labours,  you  would 
say,  'The  wilderness  has  become  glad,  and  the 
deisert  has  rejoiced  and  blossomed  as  the  rose.' " 

Having  made  it  his  first  business  to  become 
thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  the  new  sphere  of 
effort  upon  which  he  had  entered,  it  was  not  long 
before  some  of  the  agencies  were  set  in  motion, 
which  are  now  in  full  operation  at  the  Conference 
Hall.  Nor  was  it  long  before  he  saw  his  way  dear 
to  cany  on  in  London  the  Conferences  which  many 
had  attended  with  such  delight  at  Bamet.  An  iron 
room  was  erected,  and  the  writer  well  remembers 
the  holy  joy  which  seemed  to  shine  on  Mr.  Fenne- 
father's  face  as  in  that  room  the  first  Mildmay 
Conference  was  held.  It  was  in  July  1864,  and 
though  it  may  not  naturally  have  been  anticipated 
with  some  feelings  of  anxiety,  at  the  close  of  the 
proceedings  Mr.  Pennefather  could  write :  "  God  has 
brought  me  through  all  the  difficulties  of  our  first 
Conference  here.    I  was  a  good  deal  harassed  at  the 

2«ning  of  it.  Circumstances  were  so  changed, 
any  fond  and  fiuniliar  faces  were  absent,  and  many 
were  looking  on  with  feelings  of  distrust  and  alarm. 
But  Gk)d  was  my  stay,  and  I  look  back  with  fervent 
thankfalnass." 

These  annual  gatherings  at  Mildmay  did  not  pass 
without  the  criticism  of  some  who  from  the  first 
regarded  them  as  tending  to  encourage  an  undesir- 
able spirit  of  self-complacency  to  &e  neglect  of 
practical  efforts  for  the  good  of  others.    It  was  very 

Sleasant,  no  doubt^  they  admitted,  to  spend  three 
ays  in  sing^g  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs,  in  prayer,  and  in  listening  to  addresses  from 
eloquent  speakers.  But  when  the  Conference  was 
over,  what  practical  good  resulted  from  all  this  ?  It 
was  an  important  question,  and  in  1867  Mr.  Penne- 
father thus  gave  expression  to  what,  in  his  judg« 


ment,  should  follow  the  Conference  which  had  just 
been  held : 

'*  Many  of  you  are  about  to  return  to  your  happy 
homes,  bright  with  blessings  bestowed  on  you  hj 
your  Heavenly  Father.  Will  you  remember  thi« 
million-peopled  city,  with  its  sins  and  its  sorrows? 
*  If  we  have  sown  unto  you  spiritual  things,  is  it  a 
great  thing  if  we  shall  reap  your  carnal  things?' 
There  are  not  only  the  poor,  whose  poverty  comes 
quickly  to  the  surface,  to  be  fed  and  clothed,  but 
there  are  widows  and  fatherless  ones  among  those 
whose  early  life  was,  like  yours,  one  of  Bunshine 
and  prosperity,  who  hide  their  anguish  from  the  gaze 
of  men  in  the  garrets  and  cellars  of  this  mightj 
metropolis.  We  want  your  prayers ;  we  want  yonr 
money ;  we  want  your  active  sjrmpathy  to  aid  us  in 
drying  tears  that  the  bitterest  agony  of  heart  lias 
forced  from  unwilling  eyes.  Perhaps  the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  are  privileged  to  enter  into  the 
peculiar  gnefs  of  those  who  have  long  hid  their 
poverty  and  misery  from  their  fellow-creatures  in  a 
way  that  is  granted  to  no  others.  If  the  poor  of  the 
labouring  class  be  more  effectually  reached  bv 
persons  of  their  own  grade,  the  men  and  women  of 
education  who  have  sunk  into  the  ranks  of  distressed 
are  more  easily  discovered  by  those  whom  they 
regard  as  ministers  of  the  Qospel,  and  as  having;  a 
right  to  know  the  condition  of  their  flock.  God  is 
putting  his  seal  of  blessing  on  various  agencies  and 
instrumentalities,  and  there  is  room  enough  for  a]l 
in  this  wonderful  city,  to  which  more  than  100,000 
persons  are  annually  added,  and  in  which  some 
1,400  or  1,500  souls  pass  week  by  week  into  eternity." 

In  1869  the  way  at  last  was  clear  for  the  erection 
of  the  large  Conference  Hall ;  for  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  a  friend  sent  him  l.OOOL  to  head  the  list 
for  the  building,  but  for  a  considerable  time  he  could 
not  venture  to  proceed  on  account  of  the  difficnlty 
of  obtaining  what  seemed  to  him  the  right  site.  Mr. 
Braithwaite  refers  to  this  in  the  following  words : 
'*  Inquiries  had  been  made  in  various  directions  with 
respect  to  ground,  but  for  some  time  without  snocess. 
The  spot  on  which  the  Hall  was  actually  to  stand 
had  not  even  been  thoeght  of^  when  a  gentleman 
called  at  his  house  very  unexpectedly  to  inform  him 
that  a  plot  of  nursery  ground  miffht  be  obtained  for 
his  purpose.  One  morning  as  li&.  Pennefather  was 
going  down  the  street  some  large  placards  caught  his 
eye  announcing  the  freehold  of  several  adjoining 
properties  for  sale,  and  among  these  this  very  plot 
of  ground.  He  immediately  requested  a  man  of 
business  to  look  at  the  pieoe  of  land,  and  give  him 
his  opinion  as  to  the  probable  value  of  the  land.  He 
had  at  this  time  500t  in  the  bank,  given  him  hy  a 
lady,  prior  to  the  donation  of  1,000Z.  above  referred  to. 
She  had  been  much  distressed  at  the  crowded  state 
of  the  church,  and  had  placed  it  in  his  hands  as  a  de- 
posit toward  any  building  he  might  erect  At  that 
time  it  had  not  been  added  to,  and  when  the  vainer 
returned,  and  estimated  the  nurseiy  ground  at  500/. 
the  Unseen  Hand  seemed  to  point  in  the  same  direct 
tion.  •*Qo  to  the  auction,"  said  Mr.  Pennefather, 
*^  and  bid  for  me  5002. ;  not  a  penny  more."  Speak- 
ing of  it  afterwards  he  said,  "  I  might  have  added  a 
little,  but  I  did  not  choose  to  do  it  I  felt  that  if 
that  were  the  spot  to  be  obtatined  for  the  Lord's 
work,  it  would  be  bought  for  the  5001.  The  man 
went  to  the  auction  mart.  Tho  bidding  went 
gradually  up  from  1001.,  and  it  was  knocked  down 
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Ev^tnally  the  houae  in  whiok  Captain  the  Hon. 
B.  Moreton  resided  as  the  superintendent  of  the 
TaiiouB  missions  at  Mildmay,  and  which  stands  in 
the  garden  in  whioh  visitoTS  stroll  in  the  intervals 
between  the  day's  meetings,  was  also  purchased. 
One  fact  may  be  mentioned  here  which,  in  Captain 
Moreton's  estimation,  always  gave  a  peculiar 
solemnity  to  his  acceptance  of  the  office  of  super- 
intendent, which  at  the  close  of  about  seven  years 
of  happy  and  honourable  service,  he  resigned  in 
April  last  for  the  sake  of  accompanying  his  sons  to 
the  Western  States.  It  was  only  ten  days  before 
the  death  of  Mr.  Pennefather,  the  10th  of  Anril, 
1^73,  that  he  wrote  to  Captain  Moreton,  asking  him 
to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  begin  his  work  at 
Mildmay  on  the  Ist  of  June  for  the  Conference  to 
which  they  were  then  looking  forward.  He  obeyed 
the  summons ;  but  he  had  to  go  on  his  way  apart 
from  the  beloved  friend  with  whom  it  would  have 
been  no  ordinary  privilege  to  have  worked.  It  is 
the  unanimous  testimony,  however,  of  all  over  whom 
he  presided,  that  they  never  co-operated  with  one 
less  sparing  of  himself,  or  more  solicitous  for  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  others  than  Eeynolds 
Moreton. 

Of  the  Mildmay  Conferences  themselves  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  more  than  that  they  extend  over 
three  days,  and  that  the  moniing  and  evening 
meetings  in  the  large  Hall,  which  has  for  some  years 
been  presided  over  by  Mr.  Stevenson  Blackwood, 
whose  addresses  on  the  topics  set  down  for  medita- 
tion are  highly  appreciated.  The  audience  is 
always  as  large  as  the  building  can  accommodate, 
seldom  less  in  the  evening  than  the  2,500  for  whom 
seats  are  provided,  if  not,  sometimes,  a  hundred  or 
so  beyond.  Addresses  on  set  subjects  are  delivered 
by  ministers,  missionaries,  and  Christian  workers 
in  every  field.  Platform  eloquence,  of  the  kind 
which  is  usually  associated  with  "  loud  cheers,"  is 
never  aimed  at,  but  in  its  place  there  is  the  deep, 
devotional  sentiment,  which  is  of  far  greater  value, 
"  The  motto  of  these  Conference  meetings,  it  has  been 
well  remarked,  has  ever  been,  '  Grace  be  with  all 
them  that  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,' 
and  very  faithfully,  for  the  most  part,  has  this  motto 
been  adhered  to.  True,  the  tone  of  the  meetings 
has  been  decidedly  evangelical.  This  could  not  be 
otherwise;  for  the  basis  of  union  recognised  as 
existing  between  those  who  attended  them  was 
neither  ecclesiastical  nor  doctrinal,  but  simply 
spiritual,  and  therefore  dependent  upon  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Qospel  with  true  heart  and  faith;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  party  narrowness  and  exolu- 
siveness  was  altogether  alien  to  the  spirit  of  these 
gatherings,  and  if  occasionally  a  warm  partisan 
gave  expression  to  his  convictions,  it  was  felt  to  be 
quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  tone  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  received  no  encouragement  from  Mr. 
Pennefather.  "Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these 
meetings,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  few,  if  any, 
of  those  who  regularly  attended  them  will  ever 
forget  the  hallowed  influences  which  seemed  at 
times  to  pervade  them ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
they  have  already  contributed  greatly  towards 
enlarging  the  sympathies,  and  intensifying  the 
brotherly  love  of  the  true  followers  of  Christ" 


part  of  the  proceedings,  for  there  are  always  a  con- 
siderable number  of  societies  who  through  their  re- 
presentatives press  their  claims  upon  those  present. 
B)very  meeting,  however,  whether  held  in  some  of 
the  smaller  rooms  of  the  Conference  building,  or  on 
the  green  under  the  far-famed  mulberry  tree,  is  ani« 
mated  by  the  spirit  of  the  Conference  itself,  and  the 
topics  of  the  day  are  insensibly  woven  into  the 
words  spoken. 

In  glancing  briefly  at  some  of  the  principal  insti* 
tntions  connected  with  Mildmay  reference  may  be 
made  first  to  the  Deaconesses'  House,  attached  to  the 
HalL  At  Bamet  there  had  been  a  Home  opened  for 
the  training  of  Female  missionaries,  and  until  1866 
the  object  seems  to  have  been  to  train  them  entirely 
for  foreign  and  country  work.  Though  the  example 
of  the  Protestant  Deaconess  Houses  in  Germany  had 
much  to  do  in  suggesting  the  name,  it  was  not  until 
some  such  distinctive  appellation  became  really 
necessary  that  Mr.  Pennefather  consented  to  adopt  it. 
He  was  most  aiudous  to  prove  that  it  was  possible  to 
develop  woman's  fame  for  practical  service,  in  a 
happy  communion  of  love  and  labour,  without  any 
approach  to  the  evils  of  conventual  life.  But  he  had 
also  a  strong  conviction  that  woman's  work  ought  to 
be  as  simple  and  natural,  and  unofficial  as  possible, 
and  shrank  from  anything  that  might  make  it  too 
formal,  or  self-asserting. 

The  first  work  of  the  deaconesses  was  in  1866,  in 
the  East  End,  when  the  cholera  was  sweeping  down 
hundreds  a  day,  and  when  the  distress  amongst  the 
poor  was  deep  and  general.  They  undertook  the 
visitation  of  a  district  containing  about  5,700  souls, 
and  set  on  foot  various  efforts  for  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  benefit  of  the  suffering  people.  A  consider- 
able number  of  ladies  continue  to  offer  themselves 
for  the  work  of  deaconesses,  and  there  is  always 
plenty  for  them  to  do.  The  nursing  Home  also  has 
done  good  service,  for  here  women  are  taught  their 
duties,  and  when  they  have  given  proof  of  being 
able  to  do  their  work  they  are  sent  to  private 
families  in  need  of  their  services,  and  sometimes  to 
the  hospitals. 

Then,  there  is  the  Cottage  Hospital,  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  reception  of  poor  patients  from  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  A  good  deal  is  done  in  the  way  of 
visiting  and  caring  for  the  sick — ^the  expenses  of  this 
branch  of  the  work  alone  amounting  annually  to 
about  600Z.  There  is  an  Invalid's  Home,  a  Medical 
Mission  atBethnal  Green,  and  a  small  Orphanage  in 
the  Newington  Qreen  Bead,  and  in  the  basement  by 
the  Conference  Hall  there  is  an  Invalid's  Kitchen  for 
supplying  food  to  the  sick  poor. 

Another  institution  is  that  known  as  the  Orphan 
Home,  at  Silesia  House,  Hackney,  and  yet  another 
is  the  Children's  Bescue  Society,  which  aims  at 
saving  neglected  juveniles  in  danger  of  lapsing  into 
crime,  by  placing  them  in  Homes  and  Befuges,  and 
payii^  for  their  support  until,  after  a  good  training, 
they  are  able  by  some  trade  to  make  their  own  way 
in  the  world.  A  passing  reference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  Training  Home  for  Female  Missionaries, 
and  though  now  the  design  of  this  institution  is  more 
especially  with  a  view  to  home  work,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  many  have  been  fitted  here  for 
foreign  service  in  connection  with  various  missionary 
societies,  and  have  been  sent  onk  to  labour  in  various 
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capacities.  Some  have  gone  to  Syria,  Africa,  China, 
Malacca,  and  Madras. 

Mr.  Fennefatber's  interest  in  this  branch  of  work 
seemed  to  deepen  year  by  year.  Writing  to  one  of 
the  deaconesses  he  said  :  *'  The  need  for  such  an 
institution  is  great  indeed.  I  do  not  suppose  there 
ever  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  Christianity  in 
which  the  openinp^s  for  holy,  disciplined,  and  intelli- 
gent women  to  labour  in  God's  vineyard  were  so 
numerous  as  at  present.  Women  in  Mohammedan  and 
Eastern  countries  are  crying  out  for  inromen  to  teach 
them ;  and  our  Female  Refuges  are  needing  women 
of  piety,  education,  and  sympathy  to  act  as  mothers 
in  such  households.  The  population  in  towns  and 
rural  districts  are  waiting  for  tbe  patient,  enduring 
love  that  dwells  in  the  breast  of  a  truly  pious  woman 
to  wake  them  up  to  thought  and  feeling.  If  I  had  the 
women,  and  had  the  means,  how  gladly  would  I  send 
out  hundreds,  two  by  two,  to  carry  the  Lamp  of  Truth 
into  the  hamlets  of  our  country,  and  the  streets  and 
lanes  of  our  great  cities.  India,  China,  Syria,  are 
all  looking  to  us  to  help  them,  while  at  home  the 
openings  for  devout  handmaids  of  the  Lord  are 
countless." 

This  Home  became  what  Mr.  Fennefather  often 
prayed  it  might  be,  a  place  of  holy,  peaceful  memo- 
ries to  many  workers  in  distant  lands.  Sometimes, 
as  the  good  clergyman  looked  on  the  Deaconesses* 
House  and  other  institutions  springing  up  around 
the  Conference  Hall,  he  could  but  say,  "I  can 
scarcely  believe  that  it  is  a  reality,  and  not  all  a 
dream.  The  Conference  Hall,  with  its  appendages 
and  the  Deaconesses*  House  is  actually  in  existence  ! 
May  the  Holy  Spirit  fill  the  place,  and  may  the 
Lord  make  it  a  centre  from  whence  the  living  waters 
shall  flow  forth." 

There  is  still  a  large  night  school  for  working 
men  in  connection  wiSi  the  Hall,  which  serves  to 
remind  old  friends  of  Mr.  Fennefather's  unceasing 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes.  "  He 
was  ever  devising  one  plan  or  another  for  their 
benefit,  both  temporally  and  spiritually,  and  embraced 


every  opportunity  of  friendly  intercourse  with  th«m. 
Some  time  before  the  Coffee  Falace  movement  had 
begun  to  excite  interest  he  had  opened  in  his  own 
parish  a  resort  for  those  who  desired  to  escape  the 
temptations  of  the  publio-house,  and  though  only 
intended  as  an  initiatory  measure  to  give  rise  to 
something  far  more  effectual,  it  afforded  many 
opportunities  for  gathering  in  those  whose  interests 
were  so  near  his  heart.  Every  winter  he  held 
meetings  of  working  men,  sometimes  in  connection 
with  the  temperance  cause,  sometimes  with  a  view 
to  the  better  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day,  and 
always  with  more  or  less  of  encouragement  He  bo 
arranged  that  the  Conference  Hall  should  have  a 
share  in  ministering  to  the  good  of  the  working 
classes  by  planning  the  basement  rooms  with  a  viow 
to  the  carrying  out  of  night  schools  and  other  active 
agencies  for  their  benefits." 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked  in  conclusion,  where  has 
the  money  come  from  for  all  these  valuable  efforts  ? 
Captain  Moreton  once  said  iha,t  on  one  moining  in 
their  history  they  literally  found  themselves  without 
a  farthing.  He  called  a  meeting  of  the  workers,  and 
as  usual  they  held  a  meeting  for  prayer.  While 
they  were  so  engaged  a  lady  entered  the  Conference 
Hall,  and  left  a  cheque  for  lOOL  Very  frequently 
they  have  been  brought  very  low,  financially  speaking, 
but  help  has  always  come  at  the  right  time.  "  Where 
does  the  money  come  from  ?"  asked  Captain  Moreton. 
"We  can  only  say  that  hitherto  we  have  lacked 
nothing.  The  cost  of  the  Conference  Hall,  Deaconesses' 
House  and  '  Spiing  Gardens '  was  very  little  short 
of  25,0002.  which  the  Lord  sent  to  the  beloved  founder 
very  signally  in  answer  to  prayer.  Between  4,000/. 
and  5,000Z.  was  contributed  after  his  death  to  form  a 
'  Fennefather  Memorial  Fund.*  This  has  been  in- 
vested and  produces  nearly  200Z.  a  year.  But  beyond 
this  there  is  no  fixed  income,  though  the  need  of  the 
whole  work  is  at  least  6,0002.  a  year.  But '  God  is 
faithful,'  and  as  the  work  is  his.  He  has  hitherto 
inclined  the  hearts  of  his  pec^le  to  send  in  all  that 
has  been  needed." 


ETCHINGS  FEOM  HISTOEY, 

rLLUSTRATING  THE  PROVERBS  OF  SOLOMOW. 
BT  MISS  ALOOOK,  AUTBOB  OF  <*  UNDEB  THB  BODTHBBN  CBOSS,*'  XTa 


THE  ROYAL  MONOPOLIST. 


**  He  that  withholdeth  com,  the  people  Bhall  curse  hinu"— Prov.  xi.  26. 


NO  young  kine  ever  enjoyed  more  unbounded 
popularity  than  Louis  xv.  He  possessed  the 
outward  graces  that  charmed  the  multitude ;  he  had 
done  no  harm;  his  faults  were  not  those  which 
make  sovereigns  odious  in  the  eyes  of  their  sub- 
jects. When  he  recovered  from  a  malignant  fever, 
in  which  his  life  had  been  despaired  of,  the  joy 
of  the  people  knew  no  limits;  and  it  was  then 
that  the  universal  voice  conferred  on  him  the  title, 
so  justly  prized,  "  Louis  the  Well-Beloved." 

A  few  years  passed  away.  Louis  the  Well-Beloved 
had  become  Louis  the  Hated,  Louis  the  Despised. 


Into  that  Paris  which  had  woll-nigh  "  gone  mad  wiilj 
joy"  at  his  recovery  he  no  longer  dared  to  enter. 
He  was  actually  obliged  to  have  a  new  road  roado 
by  which  he  could  go  from  Saint-Denis  to  Saint- 
Cloud  without  passing  through  the  rebellious  city, 
where  curses  and  insults  greeted  him,  and  even  more 
desperate  outrages  were  to  be  apprehended. 

It  is  true  there  were  many  causes  for  this  hatred. 
Louis  was  steeped  to  the  lips  in  crime — against  Goi. 
against  his  people,  against  his  own  soul  and  body. 
To  retrace  the  melancholy  history  would  be  (as  an 
eloquent  historian  has  said)  "  to  lose  euiselves  in^ii 
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ever-deepening  abyss,  not  of  fire  but  of  filth."  But 
one  crime,  more  than  all  others,  caused  the  people 
to  curse  him.  The  king  of  France  had  become  the 
greatest  of  com  merchants  and  of  com  monopolists. 
That  he  might  fill  his  private  purse — drained  by 
vilest  needs— Louis  used  his  royal  prerogative  to 
forestall  the  markets,  to  buy  com  cheap  and  sell  it 
dear,  thus  literally  starving  his  people.  Famine  after 
famine,  induced  or  aggravated  by  this  abominable 
wickedness,  swept  over  the  country.  The  people 
sufiered  and  died ;  their  cry  of  agony  never  reached 


presence  of  the  dying  man  to  tell  him  of  his  danger, 
saying  to  those  who  threatened  to  fling  him  from 
the  window,  '*  If  I  survive  the  fall,  I  will  come  in 
again  by  the  door.*'  Except  this  brave  old  man, 
there  was  none  to  have  pity  on  the  closing  hours  of 
Louis  the  Well-Beloved;  and,  except  perhaps  his 
own  neglected  daughters,  there  was  none  to  weep 
for  him.     He  "  departed  without  being  desired." 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  speech  made  by 
M.  Pelletan,  senator,  at  a  conference  held  at  Font- 
ainebleau,  which  describes  the  condition  of  the  French 


A  SCENE  IN  FRANCE  A  HUNDBBD  TEARS  A6a 


the  "  little  apartments "  of  Versailles,  where  Louis 
buried  himself  with  his  vile  favourites,  but  it 
entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth. 
The  day  of  reokonjng  was  at  hand.  Fain  would  we 
turn  our  eyes  from  the  exceeding  horror  of  that 
death-bed  scene,  fain  would  we  close  our  ears  lest 
that  despairing  cry  should  haunt  us  for  evermore — 
*'  Oh,  God,  have  mercy  on  me,  the  greatest  sinner 
that  there  has  ever  been  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world !"  There  is  nothing  to  shed  a  ray  of  light 
upon  that  thick  darkness,  except  it  be  the  heroism 
of  the  blind  old  priest  who  forced  his  way  into  the 


peasantry  before  the  Revolution :  "  Gentlemen, — in 
order  to  let  you  know  the  burdens  that  before  1789 
weighed  on  the  peasantry,  we  will  consider  severally 
the  numerous  taxes  with  which  they  were  loaded. 
There  was  first  the  tenure,  which  constituted  for  the 
peasant  the  purchase  of  his  liberty  when  he  was  a 
serf,  and  the  price  of  the  land  granted  to  him.  But 
the  landlord  finding  that  this  tax  did  not  produce 
sufficiently,  established  the  subtenure,  which  may 
be  assimilated  to  the  additional  charges  of  the 
present  day.  Then  there  was  the  charge  for  transfer 
and  sale,  like  our  permission  of  change  now  in  use, 
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and  this  varied  at  from  a  sixth  to  a  ninth  of  the 
value  of  the  property.  There  was,  too,  the  tax  of 
valuation,  acooraing  to  the  estimated  revenue  of 
the  peasant ;  the  tax  on  labour ;  the  tax  on  harvest- 
ing, whioh  they  called  fieldage,  which  amounted 
sometimes  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  produce.  So  much 
for  the  former.  As  for  the  vine-dresser,  he  was 
equally  oppressed.  First  he  had  to  pay  the  right  of 
vintage,  in  order  to  have  permission  for  gathering : 
then  a  charge  for  the  right  of  putting  in  stock,  and 
numerous  other  charges  more  burdensome  and  vexa- 
tious one  and  the  other,  without  reckoning  that,  the 
vintage  being  ended  and  the  wine  in  his  cellar,  he 
had  not  the  right  of  selling  before  the  landlord  had 
sold  what  he  had  to  sell  of  his  own  making.  Do 
you  think  that  now  he  had  the  right  of  planting  as 
much  as  he  wished  ?  Oh,  no !  He  must  have  the 
permission  of  the  steward  of  the  landlord,  and  after 
tha^  notwithstanding  the  permission,  the  steward 
might  cause  the  vines  to  be  removed  if  he  pleased. 

"  I  have  spoken  of  two  classes  of  farmers,  which 
constituted  the  better  sort  of  cultivators;  let  us 
now  consider  the  poorer  classes.  The  man  who  had 
but  a  wretched  garden  paid  for  having  the  right  of 
cultivating  it,  called  tne  land  tax.  He  who,  not 
possessing  any  plot  of  land,  had  some  sheep  that 
grazed  on  the  public  common,  paid  first  a  tax  for 
this  permission,  then  he  paid  another  tax  which 
was  called  dustage,  for  the  dust  made  by  the  beasts 
on  the  roads.  Bid  he  wish  to  cut  up  one  of  his 
sheep  ?  He  must  obtain  the  right  of  lambing.  As 
for  servitudes,  they  wete  numberless.  Did  one  want 
to  press  grapes  for  the  vintage?  He  must  have  the 
public  pressor,  for  the  use  of  which  there  was  a 
recompense  raised  for  paying  the  landlord ;  as  well 
as  a  tax  for  the  baking  of  bread  in  the  common  or 
public  oven.  The  extra  duties  were  innumerable, 
and  to  let  you  know  to  what  extent  the  service  of 
the  peasantry  at  this  time  was  constrained,  I  will 
remind  you  that  some  landlords,  whom  the  frogs  in 


the  ponds  hindered  from  sleep,  caused  these  ponds 
to  be  beaten,  during  the  night,  by  bands  of  peasants, 
in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  such  a  disagreeable 
croaking.  Do  you  think  that  after  so  many  burdens 
laid  on  them  the  peasants  were  free  ?    Oh,  no ! 

''  Then  came  added  to  these  the  rate  for  the  secular 
clergy,  the  tithe  which  was  raised  on  the  harvest, 
the  vintage,  the  woods,  the  quarries,  the  fruits,  the 
vegetables,  the  poultry,  etc.  There  was  the  tithe 
of  delicacies,  which  obliged  the  peasant  to  give 
cakes  and  niceties  of  all  sorts ;  and  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  produce  which  the  tithe  brought  in  for 
certain  members  of  the  clergy,  I  will  relate  that 
the  bishop  of  Montpellier  received  five  hundred  red 
partridges  and  two  hundred  casks  of  wine  for  his 
share,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rest  of  his  clergy. 

"  After  these  taxes  paid  to  the  nobility  and  the 
clergy,  there  was  also  the  tax  due  to  the  king ;  the 
taiUage,  then  the  gabeUe^  that  is  to  say,  the  right  of 
using  salt,  which,  moreover,  the  peasant  was  obliged 
to  buy;  a  tax  which  was  of  large  produce,  the 
king  being  proprietor  of  all  the  salt-beds  in  France. 
There  was  also  the  tax  of  helps,  which  may  repre- 
sent to  us  the  actual  taxes  united.  In  the  case  of 
services  they  were  without  bounds;  the  king  was 
master  of  all  the  arms  and  hands  of  his  subjects. 
When  Maria  Leczinska  came  to  France  to  marry 
Louis  XV.  a  considerable  number  of  the  peasantry 
were  employed  to  sweep  the  roads,  which  were  in 
a  miserable  state.  Under  the  old  rSgime  there  were 
no  barracks ;  the  peasant  provided  a  lodging  for  the 
soldier ;  also  fire,  candle,  and  other  things,  and  the 
soldier  whom  he  received  into  his  house  treated 
him  as  an  enemy ;  he  robbed  him,  he  dishonoured 
him  if  he  could.  The  peasant  could  neither  buy, 
nor  inherit,  nor  work,  nor  reap,  nor  plant,  nor  sell 
his  crop,  nor  have  the  smallest  flock  without  paying, 
paying  continually,  in  every  form  and  fashion. 
Can  we  wonder  at  the  Kevolution,  when  the  people 
were  so  grievously  oppressed  ?  " 
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A  FEW  PLAIN  THOUGHTS  FOR  YOUNGER  READERS. 


BT  THB  BKV.  J.  B.  MA0DX7FF,  D.B.,  AUTHOR  OF  '^MOBNING  AKD  NIGHT  WATCHES." 


■\  1  rE  were  crossing  one  night  a  lonely  moor  in 
V  V  one  of  the  dreariest  parts  of  the  Highlands. 
The  sun  had  not  set  on  starting,  and  we  hoped  to  reach 
a  distant  town  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  by 
the  help  of  the  evening  light,  and  when  that  failed, 
by  the  aid  of  a  crescent  moon  and  stars.  But  ere  the 
top  of  the  pass  was  gained,  star  by  star  had  faded  from 
the  sky,  and  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents.  No  house 
or  cottage  seemed  near ;  and  so  intense  did  the  dark- 
ness become,  that  to  proceed  or  to  return  were  alike 
impossible.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  patiently 
to  wait  through  that  wild  night,  in  that  wild  place, 
for  the  coming  dawn.  After  pausing  for  a  time,  one 
other  attempt  was  ventured  upon,  to  diverge  from 
the  road  and  grope  our  way  along  the  moor,  in 
hopes  of  hailing  a  light  in  some  shepherd's  hut  or 
"shieling."  Next  day  showed  at  what  peril  the 
effort  had  been  made,  owing  to  the  deep  holes  and 


"  tarns  "  which  had  been  skirted,  filled  with  stagnant 
water.  It  was,  however,  successful.  A  glimmering 
lamp  was  gladly  hailed  in  a  cottage  window ;  and 
on  reaching  it,  it  was  found  to  be  the  keeper's  lodge, 
the  one  only  solitary  dwelling  for  miles  round. 
Late  as  it  was,  we  were  kindly  welcomed,  and 
generously  provided  with  shelter  till  next  day. 

But  for  that  light,  I  know  not  what  the  risk  would 
have  been,  of  remaining  for  hours  exposed  to  the 
midnight  storm.* 

We  are,  each  of  us,  in  another  sense,  travellers 
through  a  dark  world.  The  Bible  tells  us  that  by 
nature  we  have  "  all  gone  out  of  the  way."     We  are 


*  It  was  a  remarkable  ineident  in  tbis  oocurrenoe,  tbftt  the 
keeper  and  his  family  had  gone  to  bed,  and  by  a  mere  mistake 
had  left  the  <h1  lantern  burning  in  the  tiny  window.  There  are 
such  things  as  are  called  **  litt^  proTidencea." 
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in  darkness  by  reason  of  sin ;  with  bogs  and  pitfalls 
on  every  side.  We  should  be  altojjether  benig^hted 
and  bewildered,  but  for  a  precious  Lantern  divinely 
provided,  to  "  guide  our  feet  into  ike  way  of  peace," 
and  on  the  road  to  heaven.  "  Thy  word  is  a  lamp 
nnto  my  feet,  and  a  light  unto  my  path  "  (Psa.  czix. 
105). 

God  has  Ining  other  lamps  in  His  vast  universe 
to  proclaim  His  power  and  wisdom.  He  has  placed 
a  wondrous  lamp  in  the  very  centre  of  what  is  called 
the  solar  system,  the  glorious  sun  which  rules  the 
day.  And  with  what  a  blaze  of  lovely  smaller  lamps 
He  has  studded  the  firmament ;  the  silver  lamp  of 
tbe  moon,  and  the  glittering  crystal  lamps  of  the 
stani— wondrous  lights  in  the  Great  Temple  of 
Night— 

**For  ever  tinging  as  they  shine, 
The  hand  that  made  us  is  Divine." 

Bnt  the  Bible  is  better  than  all  these.  I  have 
compared  them  to  silver  lamps,  and  crystal  lamps ; 
I  may  well  call  the  Bible  a  Golden  lamp.  Let  me 
mention  some  rays  which  proceed  from  it. 

It  tells  you  about  Ood  ;  that  He  is  vour  great  and 
kind  Father ;  that  He  so  loved  our  sinful  world,  as 
to  give  His  dear  Son  to  die  for  it. 

It  tells  you  ahout  ths  future.  It  opens  to  yon  the 
very  door  of  heaven,  and  shows  you  the  many 
mansions  of  yonr  Father's  house.  It  tells  that  the 
giHve  ii  not  the  gloomy  prison  which  the  ancient 
heathen  thought  it  to  be;  rather  that  Jesus  has 
taken  its  darkness  away  and  made  it  a  robing-room, 
where  God's  children  pnt  on  their  white  vestures 
before  taking  their  places  among  the  multitude 
which  no  man  can  number. 

What  a  soft  and  gracious  light,  too,  that  Lantern 
sheds  on  *'  the  dark  places  "  of  the  road — those  times 
of  trial  which  so  often  come  unexpectedly  I  The  sun 
Bets  calmly,  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  storm.  But 
all  at  once  the  night  surrounds  us.  The  beautiful 
Btara  of  life  fade  from  view,  and  we  walk  in  dark- 
ness, and  can  see  no  .light.  Then  it  is  that  this 
Holy  Bible  proves  so  precious.  As  with  the  sailor 
and  his  beacon,  or  with  the  miner  and  his  safety- 
lamp,  80  it  is  when  God's  children  are  out  in  the 
starless  sea,  or  down  in  the  deep  mine  of  trial,  that 
they  know  the  full  value  of  their  beacon  and  their 
lantern,  the  light  and  consolation  of  this  blessed 
Bihle  I  Ladeed,  Hie  sadder  the  time  of  affliction  is, 
the  more  valued  its  comforts  are.  Let  me  give  you 
two  instances  by  way  of  example. 

In  the  terrible  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857  (and  I  heard 
this  jrom  the  lips  of  one  who  knew  the  truth  of  it) 
a  number  of  fathers,  mothers,  and  children,  were  shut 
up  within  the  walls  of  a  fort.  Every  day,  every 
hour,  they  were  expecting  a  fearful  end  at  the  hands 
of  their  savage  foes.  It  was  a  sudden  gleam  from 
God's  own  "  lantern  "  which  cheered  them,  as  nothing 
else  could  have  done.  What  do  I  mean  by  this  ?  A 
native  servant  who  had  remained  faithful,  had  stolen, 
one  night,  secretly  into  the  citadel,  in  order  to  try 
and  fetch  some  medicine  for  his  sick  master.  He 
managed  to  procure  it,  and  returned  with  the  drugs 
wrapped  np  in  a  piece  of  waste* paper.  What  did 
this  pmer  turn  out  to  be  ?  It  was  a  portion  of  a 
leaf  of  God's  Holy  Word.  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  a 
gleam  from  the  Divine  Lamp  of  God.  Listen  to 
what  these  terror-stricken  sufferers  read  with  tearful, 
grateful  eyes :   **  I,  even  I,  am  He  that  comforteth 


you :  who  art  thou,  that  thou  shouldest  be  afiuid  of 
a  man  that  shall  die,  and  of  the  son  of  man  which 
shall  be  made  as  grass  ;  and  forgettest  the  Lord  thy 
maker,  that  hath  stretched  forth  the  heavens,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth ;  and  hast  feared 
continually  every  day  because  of  the  fury  of  the 
oppressor,  as  if  he  were  ready  to  destroy  ?  and  where 
is  the  fury  of  the  oppressor?  The  captive  exile 
hasteneth  that  he  may  be  loosed,  and  that  he  should 
not  die  in  the  pit,  nor  that  his  bread  should  fail. 
But  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  that  divided  the  sea, 
whose  waves  roared :  The  Lord  of  hosts  is  his  name. 
And  I  have  put  My  words  in  thy  mouth,  and  I  have 
covered  thee  in  the  shadow  of  Mine  hand,  that  I  may 
plant  the  heavens,  and  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
earth,  and  say  unto  Zion,  Thou  art  My  people." 
(Isa.  li.  12-16).  Need  I  tell  you  that  these  precious 
thoughts  and  woi'ds  contained  in  that  scrap  of 
paper,  were,  to  these  lonely,  affrighted  captives, 
better  far  than  the  medicines  which  they  enclosed ; 
that  that  flash  from  the  heavenly  lantern  brought  a 
gleam  of  hope  and  peace,  which  nothing  else  could, 
into  the  awful  darkness  of  their  despair.  They 
thanked  God  and  took  courage.  The  day  did  come 
when  they  found  He  was  true  to  His  word ;  and,  when 
some  of  them  at  least  were  spared,  joyfully  to  say : 
**  0  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  He  is  good :  for 
his  mercy  endureth  for  ever.  Let  the  redeemed  of 
the  Lord  say  so,  whom  He  hath  redeemed  from  the 
hand  of  the  enemy.  He  brought  them  out  of  dark- 
ness and  the  shadow  of  death,  and  brake  their  bands 
in  sunder"  (Psa.  cvii.  1,  2,  14). 

I  read,  some  time  ago,  another  impressive  story 
about  this  same  Lamp  of  heaven,  "  the  light  shining 
in  a  dark  placa"  The  incident  is  told  in  Captain 
Maclintock^  narrative  of  the  search  in  the  Arctic 
Seas  for  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  brave  men : 
— After  many  difficulties  and  dangers,  these  explorers 
at  last  came  upon  a  boat,  containing  some  bleached 
skeletons  of  Englishmen.  A  few  silver  spoons  and 
forks  with  name  and  crest  upon  them  were  also  dis- 
covered ;  which  at  once  told  the  sad  truth.  But,  to 
me,  the  most  touching  and  impressive  things  they  be- 
held were  two  guns,  doubled-barrelled.  One  of  the 
barrels  was  lotted.  The  guns  were  in  full  cock, 
resting  over  each  side  of  the  boat,  ready  to  be 
fired.  They  had  been  in  that  position  for  twelve 
years.  Beside  them,  and  scattered  in  the  boat,  were 
lantema.  What  sort  of  lanterns  ?  I  do  not  mean 
lamps  to  guide  them  and  light  them  in  the  arctic  seas 
and  am6ng  arctic  icebergs.  But  I  mean  Bibles  and 
Testaments,  Prayer-books  and  books  of  devotion. 
These  too  were  carefully  marked  and  underlined,  as 
if  they  had  been  carefully  read.  A  friend  of  mine 
told  me  that  he  had  been  at  the  United  Service 
Museum,  where  these  relics  of  the  Franklin  expedi- 
tion were  collected;  that  he  had  there  seen  the 
nmrked  Bibles  and  underscored  verses:  the  guns 
too,  just  as  they  were  found,  pointing  upwards  from 
the  boat.  He  mentioned  being  specially  struck 
with  the  underlined  words  in  Psalm  cxxxix. : 
"  Whither  shall  I  go  from  Thy  Spirit?  or  whither 
shall  I  flee  from  Thy  presence?  If  I  ascend  up  into 
heaven,  Thou  art  there ;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell, 
behold.  Thou  art  there.  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the 
morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  part  of  the  sea, 
even  there  shall  Thy  h€md  lead  me,  and  Thy  right 
hand  shall  hold  me."    It  was  almost  as  if  he  heard 

the  voice  of  these  deserted  men.     With  that  divine 
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lantern  in  their  hands,  these  noble-hearted  Bible- 
readers  and  Bible-lovers  conld  saj,  with  death  before 
them,  "  Thon  wilt  light  my  candle :  the  Lord  my 
(Jod  will  enlighten  my  darkness."  And  on  that  day 
when  the  sea  around  the  icy  pole  shall  give  np  its 
dead,  they  will  have  God's  own  gracious  word  of 
promise  fulfilled,  '*  Then  they  that  feared  the  Lord 
spake  often  one  to  another  :  and  the  Lord  hearkened 
and  heard  it,  and  a  book  of  remembrance  was  written 
before  Him,  for  them  that  feared  the  Lord,  and  that 
thonght  upon  his  name"  (Mai.  iii.  16). 

My  dear  readers,  take  that  picture  of  the  arctic 
boatmen,  and  hang  it  up  in  jova  mind's  gallery. 
It  is  a  noble  allegory  of  true  life.  Like  them,  you 
are  in  "a  narrow  strait  separating  two  seas,"  the 
little  sea  of  Time,  and  the  great  sea  of  Eternity.  The 
loaded  guns  in  the  boats  are  types  of  watchfulness, 
telling  you  to  be  earnest  and  busy  in  whatever 
work  or  duty  God  may  appoint  you.  "  Whatsoever 
thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might."  Your 
thoughts,  moreover,  ever  directed  upwards ;  pointing 
to  the  God  you  desire  in  all  your  ways  to  serve  on 
earth,  and  whose  presence  you  hope  to  reach  in 
heaven.  The  truths  and  promises,  and  directions  of 
the  blessed  Word,  like  the  other  silver  relics  of 
which  I  have  spoken  scattered  around,  form  your 
guide  in  life,  and  your  hope  in  death.  Thus,  with 
your  lamps  at  your  side,  and  the  armour  of  righteous- 
ness on  your  right  hand  and  on  your  left,  you  need 
not  care  how  soon  or  how  suddenly  the  cry  may 
break  on  your  ears :  "  Behold,  the  Judge  standeth 
before  the  door ! " 

I  have  just  spoken  of  the  "  armour  of  righteousness." 
You  remember  when  St.  Paul  conducts  us  to  the 
Christian's  Armoury,  what  name  he  gives  to  the 
principal  soldier-weapon,  without  which  all  the 
others  would  be  useless?  It  is,  "The  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  God "  (Eph.  vi.  17). 
You  may  recall,  not  in  the  Bible,  but  in  a  book  you 
may  well  love  next  to  your  Bible,  "  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  how  ApoUyon  vanquished  Christian  in 
the  Valley  of  Humiliation.  It  was  "  when  his  sword 
flew  out  of  his  hand."  Then  said  Apollyon,  " '  I  am 
sure  of  thee  now ':  and  he  felled  him  to  the  ground." 
(hi  the  other  hand,  when  Christian  rose  to  his  feet 
after  getting  the  stunning  blow,  it  was  with  his  re- 
covert  siDord  he  "gave  the  adversary  a  deadly 
thrust;  and  Apollyon  spread  forth  his  dragon's 
wings,  and  sped  him  away  that  Christian  saw  his 
face  no  more ! " 

God's  ministers  are  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as 
"  Watchmen,"  pacing  the  streets  with  that  Lantern  in 
their  hands.  Watchmen,  in  the  dark,  have  generally 
a  cry  or  signal  to  let  people  know  how  far  on  in  the 
night  it  is.  In  some  foreign  cities  they  use  a  horn ; 
sometimes  a  handbell ;  but  most  frequently  they  call 
out  some  well-known  word  or  saying.  God's  faithful 
Watchmen  do  the  same.  Here  is  one  of  their  cries, 
"  The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand."  Here 
is  another,  a  striking  verse  in  Isaiah  (xxi.  11); 
that  verse,  I  think,  may  be  taken  to  describe  an 
anxious  one  rushing  up  to  a  watchman  and  calling 
out,  "  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?  Watchman, 
what  of  the  night?  "  "  What  o'clock  is  it?  Is  it  near 
moraing  ?  Has  the  Gospel  vessel  sailed  yet  ?  Has 
the  clock  struck  the  hour  of  departure  ?  Am  I  still 
in  time,  or  has  the  last  warning  bell  rung  ?^  Has  the 
anchor  weighed  ?  Has  the  vessel  left,  or  is  it  leaving 
the  harbour?" 


My  young  readers,  there  is  a  special  answer  of 
the  Watchman  for  you : — "  The  morning  oometU !  '* 
"  It  Cometh  &st ;  but  you  &re  still  in  time  for  the 
early  sailing.  Other  vessels  will  leave  the  harbour  at 
midday,  which  you  might  also  take,  and  manage  to 
complete  the  voyage  down  life's  river.  But  it  is 
best  to  have  the  early  start,  the  fresh  bracing  air  of 
the  early  hour,  when  the  morning  star  still  lingers 
in  the  sky !  Whatever  you  do,  do  not  wait  till  the 
shadows  of  evening  fall.  *  Behold,  now  is  the 
accepted  time ! ' " 

The  Great,  the  Divine  Watchman  has  Himself  a 
word  for  all,  young  and  old :  "  Yet  a  little  while  is 
the  light  with  you.  Walk  while  ye  have  the  light, 
lest  darkness  come  upon  you :  for  he  that  walketh 
in  darkness  knoweth  not  whither  he  goeth.  While 
ye  have  light,  believe  in  the  light,  that  ye  may  be 
the  children  of  light"  (John  xii.  35,  36). 


%n  %v[txmi  ^ragtr. 


"  Great  God,  by  Whom,  through  Whom,  and  in  Whom,  all 
things  were  made,  visible  and  invisible ;  Who  sonoundest  all 
thy  works  without,  and  fiUest  within ;  Who  reignest  above,  and 
upholdest  beneath ;  keep  me,  the  work  of  Thy  hands,  hoping 
in  Thee,  and  trusting  in  Thy  mercy  alone ;  keep  me,  I  praj 
Thee,  here  and  everywhere,  now' and  ever,  within  and  without; 
so  that  no  place  in  me  may  lie  open  to  the  snares  of  tli0 
onemy." — St.  Augcstiue.  . 

Q.REAT  God,  by  Whom  all  things  were  mwle; 

Through  Whom  earth's  marvels  wero  displayed; 
Creator,  in  Whose  outstretched  hand 
The  universe  upheld  doth  gland; 
In  Whom  the  sun  with  radiant  might. 
And  countless  star^worlds  of  the  night» 
And  all  the  wonders  eye  hath  seen. 
Exist,  and  aye  sustained  have  been. 

Of  mysteries,  Thou  the  hidden  cause ; 

Thy  will  hath  bound  in  unseen  laws 

Matter  itself,  and  heat  and  light; 

The  lightning's  flash  proclaims  Thy  might; 

Within  Thy  vastness  are  contained 

All  worlds  Thy  hand  to  form  hath  deigned; 

Without,  within.  Thou  all  dost  fill. 

No  place  but  owns  Thy  present  will. 

Thou  from  Thy  throne  on  high  dost  reign; 
Beneath,  Thou  all  things  dost  sustain ; 
Time's  leons  but  Thy  power  display, 
Eternity  Thy  endless  day. 
The  meanest  of  Thy  creatures  I ; 
Yet  let  Thy  hand  to  guard  be  night 
On  Thee  my  every  hope  is  laid. 
My  only  trust  on  Thee  is  stayed. 

Thy  mercy  is  my  anchor  sure. 
Which  ever  shall  unmoved  endure; 
Keep  me,  I  pray,  while  here  below. 
Where'er  my  wandering  feet  may  got 
Now  and  for  ever  be  my  guide. 
At  home,  or  absent,  at  my  side; 
Let  no  temptation  find  a  place; 
But  guard  me  ever  by  Thy  grace  I 

/^  F^  PKBROKCT  LISSOK. 
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11. 


"our  western  home/*  ITIAOARA,  ONTARIO.     FOUNDED  BY 
M ABIA  a.  RYE. 

ONE  afternoon,  while  we  rested  in  the  **  Western 
Home,"  a  visitor  was  announced  and  a  young 
lady  entered,  whose  toilette,  a  grey  costume  with 
tat  to  match,  of  graceful  shape  and  subdued  colour, 
showed  good  taste  and  refinement.  The  name 
announced  brought  no  acquaintanceship  to  mind, 
and  we  had  to  be  told  that  she  was  Jane,  sent  to 

Miss by  a  Mildmay  Deaconess,  who  had  found 

her  in  most  perilous  circumstances. 

This  girl  had  been  an  utterly  friendless  waif,  and 
was,  by  the  loving  hand  of  a  servant  of  the  Lord, 
brought  into  the  bosom  of  a  Christian  family  by 
means  of  Juvenile  Emigration.  She  gave  us  a  very 
friendly  invitation  to  tea,  from  her  "father  and 
mother,"  as  she  called  the  Canadian  farmer  and  his 
wife  who  had  adopted  her  six  years  before;  and 
when  we  most  cordially  accepted  the  invitation,  she 
said,  "  I  must  now  make  haste  home  to  prepare." 

The  farm  on  which  she  lived  was  some  two  or 
three  miles  oflF,  but  the  young  lady  did  not  need  to 
mind  the  distance  ;  she  had  driven  over  in  her  pony 
carriage,  and  we  saw  her  start  from  the  door,  reins  in 
hand,  as  if  she  had  been  "to  the  manner  born." 
The  tea-party  was  very  pleasant.  Our  young  friend 
took  a  daughter's  place.  "  Mother  "  told  us,  with 
pride,  that  the  cake  (a  very  high  specimen  of  culinary 
attainment)  was  made  by  Jane,  and  that  she  was  a 
good  honsekeeper.  Three  other  girls  of  the  same 
class  had  been  taken  into  the  same  house  at  different 
intervals,  but  none  were  promoted  from  the  kitchen 
except  this  one.  She  was  educated  in  the  way  usual 
to  young  ladies  in  Canada,  which,  in  this  respect,  is 
much  in  advance  of  England.  The  other  girls  were 
merely  instructed  according  to  the  course  of  the 
elementary  schools,  and  fitted  for  the  lower  domestic 
life  of  the  colony.  They  did  all  the  household, 
dairy,  and  farm  work  in  which  women  are  usually 
employed ;  Jane  was  made  the  minister  of  another 
sphere.  When  tea  was  done  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  her  sing  with  a  voice  like   that  of  the 


Swedish  nightingale,  and  she  accompanied  herself 
on  the  piano  with  unusual  skill.  The  girl's  love  for 
her  foster-parents  was  a  genuine  affection,  which 
will  be  the  solace  of  their  omerwise  childless  old  age. 

In  another  farmer's  house  we  met  a  group  of 
children  very  happily  placed.  One  of  them,  a  fine 
strong  boy,  had,  we  were  told,  ridden  six  horses  in 
the  course  of  the  morning,  and  was  in  the  afternoon 
to  be  employed  in  the  direction  of  a  threshing- 
machine.  "  He  has  a  turn  for  horses,  and  will  be 
making  a  fortune  for  me,  and  himself  some  day,'* 
said  his  master,  as  he  recounted  the  achievements  of 
the  lad.  In  this  family  the  girls  were  all  being 
trained  in  domestic  work,  and  we  were  told  that 
every  one  was  worth  her  keep.  All  seemed  very 
happy  and  bright-looking.  They  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  us  if  it  was  otherwise.  We  walked 
about,  and  talked  to  tbem.  When  the  fruits  of  the 
land,  grapes  and  apples,  were  produced  for  our 
refreshment,  they  were  evidently  accustomed  to 
partake  of  all  the  good  things  that  were  going. 

The  boy  referred  to  told  us  his  history;  and  a 
very  touching  one  it  was  :  "  Came  to  London  vnth 
mother ;  lost  her ;  believes  father  was  a  gentleman, 
and  rich  ;  once  lived  in  a  handsome  house,  and  was 
dressed  in  good  clothes ;  had  a  donkey  then,  and  a 
nurse.  Mother  used  to  ride  in  a  carriage;  thinks 
she  ran  away  vnth  him  ;  does  not  know  any  name  for 

certain  but  Mrs. ,  and  heard  her  called  a  many 

others ;  always  was  begging  people  in  the  streets  to 
take  him  home ;  a  lady  did,  at  last,  take  him  to  a 
home,  and  then  he  came  to  Canada."  "  Was  he  glad !" 
"  He  should  think  so  I"  We  promised  to  enquire  about 
"mother,"  and  took  a  note  of  certain  marks  and 
tokens  by  which  to  recognize  her.  If  we  find  that 
woman  we  will  not  easily  part  vnth  her,  for  her  son's 
sake.  In  this  house  we  found  a  girl,  who  had  had  but 
a  meagre  amount  of  schooling  before  she  left  England, 
in  her  twelfth  year ;  yet  she  contrived  to  improve 
so  much  as  to  be  a  sort  of  nursery  governess  in  this 
family,  where  the  distance  from  schools  was  a  great 
inconvenience.  She  and  the  farmer's  wife  united  in 
deploring  that  "  College "  was  out  of  her  reach. 
However,  she  was  considered  useful  in  teaching  the 
young  children  how  to  read. 

Some  of  our  visits  were  to  married  women  who 
had  been  of  the  Juvenile  Emigration  company.  None 
of  these  could  say  too  much  in  favour  of  the  work 
by  which  they  had  profited  so  greatly,  and  their  un- 
bounded gratitude  to  the  ladies  who  had  befriended 
them  was  most  refreshing  to  ears  tired  of  hearing  the 
dissatisfied  murmurings  of  women  who  have  to  earn 
their  bread  in  our  less  favoured  land.  It  is  hard 
lines,  indeed,  in  England  to  work  for  a  bare  subsist- 
ence, and  with  it  no  family  joy.  The  charm  of  the 
colonial  life  is  the  domestication  that  it  gives  to  the 
homeless,  and  the  immense  compensation  they  feel 
it  to  be  for  their  quota  of  labour  supplied  to  the 
commonwealth. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-rate  the  blessing  that 
these  children  confer  and  obtain.    The  advantage  is 
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mutual.  Our  object  is  gained  when  we  use  this 
way  of  rescue  for  the  orphan  from  destitution  and 
unhappiness ;  and  we  have  also  the  comfort  of 
knowing  that  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  in  some  of 
their  hearts  is  well  manifested  in  the  Dominion, 
In  a  chapel  where  we  attended,  some  girls  were 
pointed    out    as    "Sunday-school    teachers    going 

home,"  and  "  two  of  them  came  out  with  Miss ," 

paid  our  informant.  The  new  settlements  need  a 
good  many  such  to  help  in  forming  their  schools.  A 
great  strong  child  in  a  perambulator  attracted  our 
attention,  and  we  were  told  that  the  nursemaid  in 
charge  had  been  one  of  a  party  that  came  over  three 
years  before,  and  that  her  mistress  was  well  satisfied 
with  her.  "  They  don't  all  turn  out  like  that,"  said 
our  friend. 

"  Of  course  not,"  we  remarked ;  "no  flock  is 
without  black  sheep." 

"  Very  bad  work  has  come  to  pass  in  some  cases ; 
when  you  go  to  the  prisons,  you  will  hear."  We  did 
hear ;  but  the  officials  could  not  say  that  they  had 
ever  heard  of  more  than  three  cases  of  bad  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  girls.  Only  one  of  the  three 
was  of  criminal  wickedness ;  and  one  was  a  matter 
that  might  have  happened  in  England,  and  attracted 
no  particular  attention.  It  was  a  case  in  which  a 
girl  was  more  sinned  against  than  sinning ;  and  a 
trial  had  occurred,  and  her  master  had  boi-ne  a  just 
punishment. 

It  is  well  to  have  it  known  that  the  girls  taken 
out  by  the  Emigration  Ladies  are  regularly  appren- 
ticed, under  an  act  of  the  Dominion  legislature. 
There  is  an  Inspector  who  is  intended  to  aid  in  the 
protection  of  the  children,  which  office,  however,  he 
takes  care  to  avoid,  and  leaves  the  ladies  to  do  it 
single-handed.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  to  commit 
the  whole  to  their  care.  There  is  no  better  re- 
source for  a  girl  than  to  have  a  lady  to  complain  to, 
when  she  is  injured.  The  case  is  rare,  to  the  credit 
of  the  Canadians.  The  children  find  in  every  good 
man  a  guardian  of  their  rights  ;  and  any  violation 
of  them  would  bring  public  odium  that  in  a  sparse 
population  would  be  sore  punishment. 

But  we  trust  "  One  who  is  above  all  others,"  He 
will  tak«  care  of  our  little  wards.  Those  who  bring 
children  up  for  Jesus  know  no  fear.  There  have 
been  many  proofs  that  a  large  number  of  girls  that 
were  sent  out  at  different  times  have  thriven  well ; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  boys  outvie  thom  by  a 
large  majority.  Many  more  boys  than  girls  were  at 
one  time  sent  out.  Women  shrank  from  the  risk 
of  deporting  weak  little  things  at  first ;  but  experi- 
ence tells  that  this  risk  is  no  greater  than  keeping 
them  at  home,  but  even  less.  Colonial  life  has  no 
more  temptations  than  home  society ;  and  it  has 
many  more  ways  of  escape  open  to  girls  by  means 
of  socialities. 

They  marry  soon,  and  have  wealth  early.  These 
do  their  share  to  preserve  morals;  but,  with- 
out other  and  higher  restraints,  there  can  be  no 
security  for  good  living.  These  fail  in  due  course 
of  nature  in  every  centre  of  civilisation.  Only  that 
which  resists  sin — the  new  heart  and  right  spirit, 
dean  and  pure,  by  the  cleansing  of  the  precious 
blood,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  can 
give  assurance  that  there  will  be  good  conduct  and 
happiness ;  and  this  is  the  same  in  the  New  as  well 
as  in  the  Old  World. 

All  the  ladies  enga^rdin  Juvenile  Emigration  haTe  ' 


much  encouragement  in  their  work.  There  is  still 
much  for  them  to  do.  Many  districts  are  still  un- 
touched by  the  feet  of  their  "  little  strangers."  ITiey 
will  have  to  follow  up  the  settlements  in  the  new 
territories,  where,  undoubtedly,  in  a  short  time, 
young  hands  will  be  wanting  to  do  the  work  of  the 
farms  and  homesteads  that  will  be  thickly  rising  in 
the  farther  "Far  West." 

They  will  have  to  proceed  with  caution,  for  the 
newest  places  are  not  yet  so  safe  for  their  work  as 
the  old  ground*  Their  funds,  too,  are  not  flourish- 
ing 80  well  as  to  enable  them  to  take  tentative 
expeditions.  This  is  to  be  regretted.  Thefte  ladies 
and  their  companions  are  most  uaefiil  visitors  to 
the  growing  communities.  Their  social  influence 
is  of  a  purifying  character ;  and  in  Christian  work 
it  Lb  far  more.  Their  aim  is  to  carry  with  the  force 
of  example  the  evidence  of  that  love  whioh  seeks 
and  saves  the  lost.  They  testify  of  Jesus,  and  his 
wondrous  work,  in  living  and  doing,  and,  even  hy 
"  word  and  doctrine,"  in  preaching  too. 

We  heard  ot  a  certain  Evangelist  who  visits  the 
homes,  where  the  children  are  as  one,  who  has  brought 
much  blessing.  These  domiciliary  tours  are  means 
whereby  a  great  deal  of  Gospel  truth  can  be  spread. 
The  expense  of  maintaining  this  agency  is  very  con- 
siderable. It  is  one  of  the  great  trials  of  those  ladies 
who  labour  in  this  good  cause,  that  they  find  it  very 
difficult  to  obtain  money  enough  to  do  it  efficiently. 
The  benevolent  public  often  forgets  to  finish  its  good 
work,  and  leaves  undone  many  a  well-begun  under- 
taking. This  happens  mostly  by  inadvertence,  and 
not  purpose.  In  the  case  of  this  Juvenile  Emigration 
work,  it  is  a  great  evil  to  stop  short  with  the  mere 
placing  of  the  children.  The  means  of  keeping  up 
communication  with  them  should  be  oonstantly  open. 
It  is  bad  policy  to  cut  away  the  bridge  when  the 
advanced  party  is  gone  across ;  the  next  adventoreTs 
are  badly  placed  in  consequence.  Information  and 
much  aid  are  obtained  by  continual  interoourse  with 
the  emigrants.  They  are  supported,  and  the  cause 
is  kept  in  view ;  love  is  cultivated,  and  the  true 
spirit  of  kindness  and  good  will  works  its  best  firnits 
in  the  service  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  by  thns 
fulfilling  the  royal  law  of  the  Christian  Ghiuroh. 


WuEXf  evening  ehadows  deepen. 

When  day  has  glided  by. 
When  snnset  beams  have  faded 

From  out  the  darkening  sky; 
When  silence  rel<2:n8  around  me, 

And  Nature  seems  to  rest, 
Then  I  my  head  wonld  pillow 

Upon  my  Bavionr's  bveast. 

I  fain  would  bring  my  biudea 

For  His  great  strength  to  beai^ 
My  daily  joys  and  sorowb 

For  His  sure  love  to  share; 
And  then  in  zestful  jrkdnoss^ 

And  i)eaoe  of  sins  forgiven, 
Wonld  lose  myself  in  slumber, 

And  droam  bright  dreams  of  hesfSn. 
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THE  MISSIONARY  PRINTER' 

I. 


i      TITHERE  there  is  not  the  Bible  there  is  no  right  knowledge 
I  of  God,  or  of  the  way  of  salvation.    The  Bible 

f  "Is  like  the  snn — a  heavenly  light, 

That  guides  ns  all  the  day; 

!And  through  the  dangers  of  the  night, 
A  lamp  to  lead  our  way/' 

This  heavenly  light  has  never  yet  pierced  the  darkness  of 
many  lands.  As  the  heathen  cannot  become  truly  wise  and 
holy  without  the  Bible,  it  is  one  great  object  of  Christian 
missions  to  give  it  to  them. 

But  there  are  often  many  things  to  be  done  before  they  can 
possess  it.  Hard  and  strange  languages  must  be  learned  and 
well  studied.  Or,  it  may  be,  the  people  have  no  written  lan- 
guage. They  8pe4ah  words,  but  do  not  know  how  to  write  them. 
There  has  never  been  a  book  printed  for  their  use,  nor  do  the 
poor  igBorant  people  know  how  to  shape  a  single  letter,  nor 
even  what  are  the  uses  of  letters.  They  have  never  seen  a 
page  of  print. 

If  this  be  the  case,  then  the  missionary  has  to  makey  or  form, 
a  language.  First,  he  has  to  catch  the  sound  of  a  word  as 
spoken  by  one  native ;  then,  as  it  is  spoken  by  another,  and 
then  by  a  third,  and  so  on  by  many  more.  He  writes  the  word 
down  on  paper,  as  he  hears  one  and  another  pronounce  it,  and 
then  compares  their  way  of  speaking  it,  so  that  he  may  get  it 
quite  perfect.  Then  he  goes  on  with  another,  until  he  properly 
understands  how  to  pronounce  that  also.  Then  with  a  third, 
and  so  on.  This  is  rather  slow  work,  but  he  must  be  patient, 
and  not  give  it  up. 
As  there  is  no  grammar,  he  must  next  make  one.    He  care- 


fully listens  to  the  way  the  natives  speak  when  using  the  past 
tense,  or  the  present  tense,  or  the  future  tense;  he  notices 
whether  they  use  genders,  as  "he''  or  "she"  ;  and  numbers, 
as  ** plural"  and  "singular";  and  other  matters  connected 
with  the  ^  parts  of  speech."  This  done,  he  has  next  to  teach 
the  natives  the  use  of  letters,  and  how  to  put  them  together 
into  words  and  sentences. 

As  he  goes  on  in  this  work,  he  finds  that  the  language  is 
very  Umited;  for  poor  savages,  who  live  chiefly  to  eat  and 
drink,  fight  and  sleep,  use  few  words  compared  with  the  words 
we  employ.  New  words  must,  therefore,  be  made  to  express 
new  objects.  These  labours  make  it  very  difficult  for  the 
missionary  at  first ;  but  he  loves  Christ,  and  loves  the  souls 
of  men,  and  does  not  give  up  his  work  because  he  finds  it  costs 
him  much  labour  and  trouble.  Love,  prayer,  and  patience  will 
overcome  almoet  any  difficulty. 

The  missionary  now  wishes  the  heathen  among  whom  he 
lives,  to  have  the  Bible.  But  of  course  it  would  not  do  to  give 
them  Bibles  printed  in  the  English  language,  as  they  would 
not  understand  them :  the  holy  book  must  therefore  be  translated 
into  the  native  language.  Many  months  must  pass  away  before 
any  part  is  ready  to  be  printed.  He  does  not  wait  till  the 
whole  of  the  Scriptures  are  translated :  it  is  best  to  begin  with 
a  part ;  it  may  be  one  of  the  Gospels.  It  would  not  be  so  well 
to  give  all  at  first.  Begin  with  a  small  book,  and  then  the 
people  will  learn  to  value  a  large  one. 

Well,  now  the  missionary  thinks  it  is  time  to  begin  to  print 
the  Bible.  If  it  is  sent  to  England  to  be  done,  he  can  go  on 
with  other  labours.  If  he  does  it  himself,  he  must  be  ready  to 
work  hard  and  cheerfully,  that  he  may  give  "  the  bread  of  life  " 
to  those  who  are  ready  to  perish. 

What  does  he  want  that  he  may  print  the  Bible.  He  must 
have  type,  a  printiDg-press,  paper,  ink,  and  many  other  things. 
Some  kind  friends  send  these  over  to  him,  and  now  he  has 
become  the  missionary  printer. 

It  is  slow  work  to  teach  the  natives  to  print,  so  he  often  sets 
to  work  himself.  He  puts  the  type,  letter  by  letter,  into  words, 
and  the  words  into  sentences,  and  the  sentences  into  lines,  and 
the  lines  into  pages.  When  he  has  got  enough  pages  to  fill 
a  sheet,  he  puts  them  into  a  kind'  of  iron  frame,  and  lays  them 
on  the  printing-press.  The  tops  of  the  letters  are  next  thinly 
covered  with  ink,  a  sheet  of  paper  is  laid  on  the  inked  letters, 
then  for  a  good  pull  at  the  press,  and  there  comes  out  the  first 
sheet  of  a  Bible  for  the  heathen  in  their  own  tongue  I 

When  the  natives  of  South  Africa  saw  the  sheets  of  paper 
oome  out  of  the  press  dotted  with  black  letters,  they  carried  tho 
sheets  about  the  village,  telling  all  they  met  that  the  printing 
was  done  "  by  a  black  roller  and  a  shake  of  the  arm." 

Similar  surprise  was  felt  by  the  people  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands  when  the  printing-press  was  set  up  among  them.  They 
went  day  after  day  to  the  printing  house.  They  stood  around 
the  doors  in  crowds;  some  placed  themselves  against  tho 
windows,  while  others  climbed  upon  their  backs,  so  that  they 
darkened  tho  room  where  the  printing  was  going  on.  When 
the  first  impression  was  taken,  they  cried  out  with  delight,  "  O 
Britain,  land  of  skill  I " 

Everywhere  through  the  ibland  the  thoughts  and  talk  of  the 
people  were  about  the  missionary  printers,  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  could  make  books.  Strangers  from  other  islands 
heard  of  it  and  came  in  large  numbers.  The  noise  and  interest 
were  something  like  what  it  is  in  our  country,  when  a  very 
costly  and  great  railroad  is  going  to  be  opened. 

The  missionaries  had  the  printing  house  enclosed  with  a 
fence  six  feet  high ;  but  this,  instead  of  keeping  the  people 
from  overlooking,  was  turned  into  a  means  of  aiding  them  in 
their  object.  Many  climbed  this  railing,  where  they  sat  at 
ease,  looking  over  the  heads  of  their  friends,  and  closely  watch- 
ing the  working  of  the  press. 

But  little  time  was  allowed  for  drying  tho  printed  sheets. 
The  natives  were  in  want  of  books,  and  most  eager  for  them. 
The  first  inquiry  of  every  party  that  arrived  was,  '*  When  will 
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the  hooka  be  ready?"  They  gladly  gave  a  small  quantity  of 
ooooa-nut  oil  for  each  book. 

The  misBionaries  wexe  cheered  by  often  seeing  thirty  or  forty 
canoes  horn  distant  places,  lying  along  the  sea-beaoh,  in  each 
of  which  five  or  six  persons  had  come,  i^'hose  only  errand  was  to 
get  a  book.  Sometimes  a  large  canoe  arrived  with  six  or  ten 
natives,  and  all  their  cry  was,  **  A  book !  a  book  1 "  And  when 
they  had  landed,  they  laid  a  bundle  of  thirty  or  forty  letters, 
written  by  their  friends  on  plantain  leaves,  and  still  their 
object  was  "  a  book ! " 

One  evening,  about  sunset,  a  canoe  from  Tahiti  with  five 
men  arrived  on  this  errand.  They  landed  on  the  beach, 
lowered  their  sail,  and  drawing  their  canoe  up  upon  the  sand, 
hastened  to  the  missionary's  boose.  He  met  them  at  the  door, 
and  asked  them  their  errand.  **  Lukct,"  or  *^  Te  Farau  na  Luka  *' 
— *•  Luke,"  or  "  The  Word  of  Luke,"  was  the  reply ;  at  the  same 
time  showing  the  largo  bamboo-canes  filled  with  coooa-nut  oil, 
which  they  had  brought  as  payment  for  the  books,  and  now 
held  up  in  their  hands.  They  were  told  that  none  were  ready ; 
but  if  they  could  come  on  the  morrow,  they  could  get  the 
books ;  and  they  were  told  in  the  meantime  to  go  and  lodge  in 
the  village. 

Twilight  in  this  island  is  always  short  It  soon  grew  dark. 
The  missionary  wished  them  good-night,  and  afterwards  retired 
to  rest,  supposing  they  had  gone  to  sleep  at  the  house  of  some 
friend  ,*  but,  on  looking  out  at  his  window  about  daybreak, 
he  saw  these  five  men  lying  along  on  th4  ground  on  the  oatside 
of  his  house,  their  only  bed  being  some  plaited  cocoa-nnt  leaves, 
and  their  only  covering  the  large  native  cloth  they  usually 
wear  over  their  shoulders.  He  hastened  out  and  asked  them 
if  they  had  been  there  all  night.  They  said  they  had.  He 
then  inquired  why  they  had  not,  as  he  directed  them,  lodged 
at  some  house.  They  said.  **We  were  afraid  that,  had  we 
gone  away,  some  one  might  have  come  before  us  this  morning, 
and  have  taken  what  books  you  had  to  spare,  and  then  we 
should  have  been  obliged  to  return  without  any;  therefore, 
after  you  left  us  last  night,  we  would  not  go  away  till  we  had 
got  the  books!" 

The  missionary  called  them  into  the  printing-office,  and  as 
soon  as  he  oould  put  the  sheets  together,  gave  them  each  a 
copy ;  they  then  asked  for  two  copies  more— one  for  a  mother, 
the  other  for  a  sister— for  which  they  had  brought  payment 
He  sold  them  these  also.  Each  wrapped  his  book  up  in  a  piece 
of  white  native  oloth,  put  it  ia  his  bosom,  wished  the  missionary 
good-morning,  and  without  (as  he  believed)  eating  or  drinking, 
or  calling  on  any  person  in  the  place,  hastened  to  the  beach, 
launched  their  canoe,  hoisted  their  matting  saU,  and  steered, 
rejoicing,  to  their  native  island  1 

Let  us  turn  to  another  part  of  the  world,  and  we  shall  see 
how  the  Bible  is  valued  by  those  who  were  once  heathen. 

**  In  one  of  my  journeys,"  says  a  missionary  in  South  Africa, 
"  we  came  to  a  heathen  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Orange 
River.  We  had  travelled  far,  and  were  hungry,  thirsty,  and 
tired.  For  fear  of  lions,  we  thought  it  best  to  go  into  the 
village  and  tarry  for  the  night,  rather  than  continue  on  our 
journey ;  but  the  people  seeing  us,  roughly  bade  us  keep  at 
a  distance.  We  asked  for  water,  but  they  would  give  us  none. 
I  offered  the  three  or  four  buttons  still  left  upon  my  jacket 
for  a  drink  of  milk ;  this  also  was  refused,  and  we  had  the 
prospect  of  another  hungry  night  at  a  distance  from  the  water, 
though  within  sight  of  the  river.  Our  lot  looked  hard, 
especially  when,  in  addition  to  these  rebuffs,  the  manners  of 
the  villagers  aroused  our  fears. 

«<When  twilight  came  on,  a  woman  drew  near  from  the 
height  beyond  which  the  village  lay.  She  carried  on  her  head 
a  bundle  of  wood,  and  had  a  vessel  of  milk  in  her  hand.  With- 
out speaking,  she  handed  us  the  milk,  laid  down  the  wood,  and 
went  away.  Soon  she  came  back  with  a  cooking  vessel  on  her 
head,  a  leg  of  mutton  in  one  hand,  and  water  in  the  o^iier. 
She  then  kindled  a  fire  and  put  on  the  meat  We  asked  her 
again  and  again  who  she  was.    She  said  not  a  vvord,  until  we 


asked  her  why  she  showed  this  unlooked-for  kindness  towards 
strangers.  A  tear  stole  down  her  black  cheek  as  she  answered. 
*  I  love  Him  whose  servant  you  are,  and  surely  it  is  my  duty  to 
give  you  a  drop  of  oold  water  in  His  name.  My  heart  is  full. 
therefore  I  cannot  speak  the  joy  I  feel  to  see  yon  ui  this  oat- 
of-the-world  place.' 

"  On  learning  a  little  of  her  history,  and  finding  she  was  a 
Christian— a  solitary  light  burning  in  a  dark  place— I  asked 
her  how  she  kept  up  the  life  of  God  in  her  soul  without 
Christian  society.  She  drew  from  her  bosom  a  New  Testament, 
which  she  received  from  a  missionary  while  at  his  school  many 
years  since,  before  her  friends  took  her  away  to  a  distant  place. 

*"This,'  she  said,  *is  the  fountain  whence  I  drink;  this  ii 
the  oil  which  makes  my  lamp  burn.'  I  looked  on  the  predoni 
volume,  and  you  may  conceive  how  we  felt  when  we  met  witli 
this  disciple,  and  mingled  together  our  prayers  at  the  throae  of 
our  heavenly  Father." 
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The  following  are  the  texts  to  be  arranged  in  the  diagniiii 
for  last  month,  p.  368. 


Let  our  readers  take  the  word  Arise  for  their  next  exercise. 
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ANNA  CAVAYK 

CHAPTER  XXIII. — «'  FAR  BETTER." 

^HEN  Eva  returned  to  Lake  Lodge,  she  fonnd 
that  much  of  her  old  kindly  feeling  for  Lady 
Glencoe  had  come  back.  In  the  early  days  of  her 
engagement,  Douglas  had  told  her  the  history  of 
that  blighted  first  love  of  his,  but  he  had  never 
zoentioned  the  name  of  Lady  Mary  Cavaye. 
2fo.  1370.— JcLT  31,  uao. 


knew  that  he  had  suffered,  but  she  had  not  known 
the  author  of  that  suffering. 

It  is  probable  that  Douglas  would  have  been  less 
reticent  if  Eva  had  not  been  going  to  enter  Lady 
Westmoor  s  family  circle.  In  looking  back  upon 
the  days  she  had  spent  in  Brook  Street,  Eva  was 
glad  that  she  had  known  nothing  of  that  old  attach- 
ment between  Mr.  Kerr  and  I^y  Mary  Cavaye. 
Many  little  things  returned  to  her  mind,  and  took 
a  new  shape  and  meaning.    She  remembered  how 
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Lady  Mary  had  wept  over  the  old  ballad,  and  how 
she  had  hated  to  hear  little  Anna's  talk  about  the 
house  of  Douglas. 

But  when  she  fcnud  Lady  Olenooe  Bitting  qtiietfy 
by  her  young  niece's  bed-side,  intent  on  ministering 
to  the  little  girl's  wants,  she  reproached  herself  for 
the  coldness  she  had  shown  the  guest.  Her  old 
belief,  that  real  kindliness  lay  at  the  bottom  of  Lady 
Glencoe's  heart,  revived ;  and  she  recollected,  too,  the 
courtesy  and  consideration  that  had  added  to  the  com- 
fort of  her  home  in  Brook  Street.  Anna  was  dozing — 
she  slept  away  the  greater  part  of  the  time  nowadays 
— ^Lady  Glencoe  was  employed  with  some  fancy-work, 
but  she  stole  many  a  glance  at  the  little  sleeper. 

She  gave  Eva  a  very  kind  smile  as  she  entered. 
Her  brief  agitation  had  passed  away,  leaving  no 
outward  traces  behind  it.  She  was  exactly  the 
Lady  Mary  whom  Eva  had  first  known,  ft  |rifie  more 
stately  in  appearance,  perhaps,  but  quite  unchanged 
in  manner. 

"  Mr.  Kerr  has  told  me  what  is  coming  to  pass,*' 
she  said,  softly,  as  Eva  took  a  seat  near  ber.  *'  I 
am  very  glad  that  you  are  both  to  be  made  happy." 

Eva's  colour  deepened  as  she  whispered  ber  thanks. 
The  look  and  tone  of  the  speaker  had  given  a  deep 
meaning  to  the  words,  and  the  manner  was  at  once 
gracious  and  graceful. 

"You  have  done  your  duty  faithfully  to  tbis  poor 
child,"  Lady  Glenooe  went  on.  "  She  was  trouble- 
some, and  difficult  to  manage,  but  your  patience  won 
her  heart." 

Eva's  eyei  filled  with  tears.  She  thought  of  the 
times  when  she  had  felt  tempted  to  give  up  her  little 
charge  in  despair,  What  a  little  while  that  charge 
had  been  oommitted  to  her  keeping  I  Had  ihe  only 
known,  how  all  the  fDitlifiilnoss  and  earuestnoss 
would  have  been  doubled  and  trebled  I 

"  You  will  think  of  the  Brook  Street  da^y*  when 
you  are  far  away  in  the  New  World,"  continued 
Lady  Glencoe.  **  I  shall  remember  our  sohopl-room 
talks;  how  vou  used  to  interest  and  amuse  me 
when  I  was  tired  and  bored  to  death  !  And  pow — it 
is  curious  that  you  are  going  to  mairy  an  old 
acquaintance  of  mine." 

*'The  world  is  such  a  little  place  that  it  isn't 
easy  to  lose  sight  of  old  acqnaintanoea,^  remarked 
Eva.  *'  If  we  miss  them  for  a  time  t]|ey  fM'o  sure  to 
turn  up  again." 

''  Yes !  and  what  changes  a  few  years  may  make 
in  them  I  I  never  dreamt  that  Douglas  Kerr  would 
ever  become  a  religious  ntan.  But  I  think  it  is  the 
most  unlikely  people  who  are  generally  ^oon* 
verted ' ;  that  is  the  correct  phrase,  I  believe." 

Eva  was  silent.  This  was  a  subject  which  she 
felt  she  could  not  discuss  with  Lady  Glencoe. 

"  You  ought  to  be  proud  of  your  oonquest,"  said  ber 
ladyship,  smiling.  **  He  used  to  be  a  most  fastidious 
man  in  old  days;  and  he  was  popular  in  sooiety. 
You  don't  want  to  hear  about  all  that,  I  can  see! 
Well,  it  is  best,  perhaps,  to  let  bygones  be  bygones." 

And  this  was  all  that  Lady  Glencoe  ever  said 
about  the  past.  She  buried  it  quietly;  and  with 
much  tact  and  good-feeling  set  about  helping  Eva  as 
well  as  she  could. 

Tt  soon  became  plain  to  them  all  that  the  little 
life  they  watched  was  very  near  its  close.  And  yet, 
when  the  end  did  come,  it  seemed  sudden,  and  they 
could  hardly  believe  that  it  was  indeed  the  end. 

Lady  Glencoe  had  not  been  more  than  a  week  at 


Lake  Lodge ;  Monday,  the  day  of  her  aiTJval,  had 
come  round  again. 

All  day,  Anna  had  lain  in  a  kind  of  stupor,  bnt 
I  w])en  it  drew  u^ar  sunflat  she  woke  up  suddenly  to 
^  full  consoioui^nees  and  intelligenoe.  Lady  Glencoe, 
Bva,  and  nurse  were  in  the  room  ;  and  the  low  light, 
warm  and  golden,  was  shining  through  the  window. 
Eva  went  to  the  bedside,  and  bent  over  the  pillow. 
Anna's  eyes  sought  her  face  with  a  loving  look  that 
went  to  her  heart. 

''Kiss  me,  Miss  Gower,"  the  child  said,  softly. 
And  Eva  kissed  her  and  sat  by  her  side. 

"  It's  very  pleasant  here,"  Anna  said,  "  but  I 
should  like  to  see  the  old  school-room  again,  and  the 
pictures  on  the  walls.  I  liked  the  harvest  picture 
best  of  all.  Miss  Gower,  do  you  think  God  will 
gather  me  into  his  garner?" 

"  Yes,  Anna  ;  indeed  I  do." 

"While  I've  been  ill  and  quiet  He  has  been 
making  me  love  Him.  I  shall  never  be  naughty 
any  more,  because  He  is  going  to  take  me  away." 

"Dear  Anna." 

"  Yes,  I'm  going  to  Him.  I'm  glad  He  doesn't 
mean  me  to  grow  up.  I  was  like  the  ugly  princess  in 
the  poem.  God  takes  the  children  that  nobody  want.^, 
doesn't  He  ?    And  now  tell  me  about  my  Saviour." 

**  You  know  what  He  has  done  for  you,  Anna.  He 
died  upon  the  cross  that  you  might  have  eternal  life. 
He  died  to  win  for  us  that  beautiful  home,  where  we 
shall  meet  again  and  live  for  ever  and  ever." 

"  And  you  and  Douglas  will  come  to  me  there?" 

•*  Yes,  dear ;  when  God  calls  us  we  shall  come." 

«  Will  Aunt  Mary  come,  too  ?" 

Lady  Glencoe  drew  nearer^  and  there  were  tearji 
in  her  eyes. 

'*  I  should  like  to  come,  dear  Anna,"  she  said. 

*•  And  nurse — ^poor  old  nuniie.  I'm  soiTy  I  ever 
teased  her  and  said  she  was  selfish.  1  want  nursio 
to  come  and  meet  mo  in  heaven." 

"  Bless  your  heart,  dear  missy,"  said  nurse,  crying 
heartily.  "  I'm  afraid  I'm  not  so  good  as  I  thought 
I  was.     But  I  only  hope  I  shall  get  there." 

"  I  think  you  will,"  said  Anna,  with  a  brightenin? 
face.  "I  shall  ask  Jesus  Christ  to  let  vou  hU 
come — even  grandma;  and  I  know  He  will  make 
her  nicer  first.  I'm  going  to  lose  my  bad  temper, 
and  be  very,  very  happy." 

There  was  such  perfect  assurance  in  the  child's 
tone  that  all  her  hearer**  were  struck  by  it,  ami 
remembered  it  long  afterwards.  Eva  recalled 
Clarice's  woids,  that  God  was  doing  for  little 
Anna  the  \msk  thing  tliat  oould  be  done.  He  had 
provided  |^  home  for  thia  ttnuniey  passionate  litrle 
spirit;  a  calm  refuge,  where  it  would  never  be 
shaken  by  the  storms  of  this  world ;  a  re&ting-place 
full  of  peace  and  love,  where  all  its  yearnings  would 
be  satisfied. 

And  these  words,  telling  of  the  certainty  of  ner 
happiness,  were  the  last  that  they  heard  her  speak. 
As  an  infant  sinks  to  sleep  she  sank  to  rest,  mtn 
Eva's  hand  held  fast  in  her  own. 

Her  life  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  many 
persons  together  who  might  never  have  met  hut  for 
her.  And  as  Eva  stood  silently  by  the  quiet  hed, 
she  thought  how  wonderfully  little  Anna  had  been 
the  connecting  link  between  severed  hearts.  Her 
coming  with  Eva  to  Forchester  had  drawn  Boughs 
Kerr  thither ;  and  Douglas  Kerr  had  been  followed 
by  Alan  Bcrtio.    Clarice  and  Alan,  beginning  a  new 
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and  happier  existence,  owed  their  reunion  to  the 
little  girl  who  had  passed  so  quicklj  away  when 
her  bnef  life-work  was  done. 

A  few  days  went  by,  and  then  Lord  Glencoe  came 
down  to  the  village  to  be  present  at  the  quiet 
funeral,  and  take  his  wife  back  to  Warwickshire.  He 
brought  accounts  of  the  old  Countess's  failing  health, 
which  confirmed  Lady  Glenooe's  impressions.  She 
had  thought  her  mother  much  altered,  and  had  told 
Eva  that  she  believed  Lady  Westmoor  would  not  long 
survive  her  grandchild. 

"I  feel  as  if  this  were  only  the  beginning  of 
deaths,"  said  Lady  Glencoe,  coming  to  Eva  with  a 
troubled  face.  "  When  one  link  of  a  chain  breaks, 
others  are  sure  to  follow*  And  life  does  seem  to  me 
intolerably  dreary." 

"Then  look  beyond  it,"  replied  Eva  earnestly, 
"Look  away,  over  the  graves,  to  the  gates  of  the 
life  eternal.  Eemember  how  One,  overcame  the 
sharpness  of  death  that  He  might  open  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  to  all  believers.*' 

"I  wish  I  had  your  hopeful  spirit, "  sighed  Lady 
Glencoe.  "  But  X  have  always  been  so  busy  with  the 
affairs  of  this  world,  that  I  have  never  had  time  to 
look  beyond  them." 

"You  may  redeem  the  time,"  said  Eva,  feeling 
that  this  was  the  season  to  speak,  and  the  last 
opportunity  for  speaking.  "Dear  Lady  Glencoe, 
you  need  not  go  back  into  the  world  ;  lot  this  little 
grave  stand  between  you  and  its  vanities  as  a  sacred 
barrier.  Ask  Christ  to  take  you  by  the  hand  and 
load  you  into  his  paths  of  righteousness." 

Lady  Glencoe  did  not  answer,  but  she  drew  Eva 
into  her  arms,  and  gave  her  an  earnest  kiss. 

The  Glencoes  left  Porob ester  on  the  day  after  tbe 
funeral,  and  nurse  went  with  them,  after  saying  a 
tearful  goodbye. 

They  were  gone,  all  gone ;  and  Eva  had  to  turn 
her  face  away  from  the  past,  and  set  her  mind  stead- 
fastly upon  the  present.  There  was  much  to  be 
done ;  many  preparations  had  to  be  made ;  and  she 
knew  that  she  must  not  sit  still  and  dream  when  all 
her  energies  were  required  of  her. 

But  one  late  October  afternoon,  after  she  had  been 
busy  with  her  needle  all  day,  she  went  out  into  the 
field  for  air  and  refreshment.  Children  were  searchr 
ing  the  hedges  for  blackberries;  their  voices  and 
laughter  came  drifting  over  the  greensward,  remind- 
ing Eva  of  another  little  voice  that  was  quiet  now. 
She  crossed  the  field,  went  out  into  the  road,  and 
passed  under  the  dark  arch- way  that  led  into  the 
precinots  of  the  castle. 

And  then  she  took  her  way  along  the  path  tbat 
led  to  the  churchyard.  It  was  a  very  quiet  resting- 
place,  protected  by  the  crumbling  wails  of  the  castle^ 
and  thick  with  scores  of  forgotten  graves.  On 
Anna's  little  mound  there  was  a  bouquet  of  autumn 
flowers,  laid  there  by  Luoy  and  Dora  that  morning ; 
a  few  pale  rases,  a  crimson  dahlia  or  two,  and  some 
sprays  of  laurustinus.  The  grave,  as  yet  unmarked 
by  any  headstone,  was  close  to  the  west  portal  of  the 
church,  and  lay  full  in  the  soft  glow  of  the  sinking  sun. 

As  Eva  stood  looking  down  upon  the  spot,  an 
indescribable  feeling  of  comfort  and  peace  found  its 
way  into  her  heart.  Far  better  indeed  was  it  for 
Anna  to  rest  here  awhile 

^'Tliaa  wander  back  to  life,  and  lean 
On  our  frail  love  onoe  more." 


She  could  leave  her  here  "within  the  ohurch's 
shade,"  and  go  her  way,  prayerfully  and  hopefully, 
to  the  new  home  and  new  work  in  another  laiid. 


OSAPTBB  ZXiy,<^"BUT  I  REMAINED,  WHOSE  HOPBS 
WEBB  DIM." 

On  the  day  after  Christmas  Day,  Eva  and  Douglas 
were  married  in  the  grey  old  church.  It  was  bleak 
weather  with  cutting  winds  and  little  sunshine; 
but  the  bride's  face  was  like  a  rose  in  June,  as  she 
stood  at  the  altar  wrapped  up  in  furs  instead  of 
white  robes  and  orange-blossoms.  Hearty  words  of 
kindness  met  her  on  all  sides  as  she  came  out  leaning 
on  her  husband's  arm,  words  that  were  warm  enough 
to  make  her  forget  the  wintry  cold. 

It  was  now  well  known  that  the  Miss  Gowers 
intended  to  follow  their  niece  to  America.  The 
young  people  would  go  first,  and  prepare  a  house 
for  them;  and  although  the  undertaking  seemed 
great  for  two  elderly  women,  there  were  few  who 
wondered  at  their  decision. 

So  the  bride  and  bridegroom  went  their  way,  and 
those  who  hsA  come  out  to  see  the  bridal,  went  back 
to  their  homes. 

The  villagers  returned  to  their  usual  state  of 
winter  quietness,  and  gossiped  over  the  day's  doings 
by  many  a  fireside.  Two  weddings  and  a  death — 
it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  place  were  destined  to  be 
the  scene  of  changes.  The  good  people  were  rather 
glad  to  think  that  they  might  settle  down  into  their 
old  tranquillity  without  fear  of  farther  interruption. 
Changes  may  be  interesting, and  even  salutary;  but 
they  are  certainly  disturbing. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  wedding  day,  Dorothy 
Vallance  sat  writing  a  letter  to  her  sister  in  Home. 
The  children  had  gone  out  walking  under  the 
servant's  care,  and  their  mother  was  alone  in  the 
house. 

There  were  tears  in  Dorothy's  eyes  as  she  wrote, 
describing  the  event  of  the  morning.  Weddings, 
ttlthongh  they  are  joyful  things,  are  always  a 
breaking  of  ties;  and  Dorothy  felt  that  they  had 
all  looked  their  last  on  the  sweet  face  of  the  bride. 

'*I  am  glad  that  I,  too,  have  resolved  to  leave 
Porchester,"  she  wrote.  "Alan  is  right;  a  few 
years  spent  on  the  continent  will  be  good  for  the 
children  and  me.  We  are  missing  you  more  and 
more  every  day,  and  the  parting  with  Eva  has  been 
a  fresh  pang  to  us.  Eva  spent  an  hour  with  mo  on 
Christmas  evening.  She  ran  upstairs  to  take  her 
farewell  of  your  room — ^the  very  room  where  you 
told  her  all  your  heart-story.  We  talked  over 
the  days  that  are  gone  by  ;  and  went  back  step 
by  step  along  that  path  which  you  trod  patiently, 
and  alone.  Ah,  dearest  Clarice,  how  good  God 
has  been  to  you  and  to  us  all  I 

"  There  is  not  a  leaf  to  be  seen  on  the  poor  old  elm 
whose  leaves  used  to  whisper  to  you  on  summer 
evenings.  I  wonder  who  will  fill  our  places  here, 
whose  feet  will  tread  these  old  floors,  and  whose 
voices  will  echo  through  these  little  rooms  ?  People 
will  come  here  to  live  and  think  and  feel  as  wo  have 
done ;  and  it  will  be  well  indeed  if  they  find  that 
unfailing  help  that  we  ever  found. 

''  It  is  a  fancy  of  mine  that  when  we  are  leaving  a 
house  we  ought  to  pray  for  those  who  will  como  after 
us.    The  Lord  has  preserved  our  going  out,  and 
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coming  in ;  and  I  love  to  feel  that  we  may  leave  a 
blessing  behind  ns.  These  chambers  have  been 
hallowed  by  our  prayers,  and  our  communion  with 
an  unseen,  yet  well-tried  Friend.  Oh,  Clarice,  trust 
that  there  may  never  be  a  hopeless  mourner  under 
this  dear  old  roof!  May  He  who  helped  and  aided 
us  be  the  Comforter  of  all  who  make  this  house 
their  home ! " 

Dorothy  had  written  thus  far  when  she  heard  the 
well-known  click  of  the  gate.  Bessie  was  coming  in 
— ^poor  solitary,  gloomy  Bessie,  to  whom  Dorothy  felt 
more  kindly  than  she  had  ever  done  before. 

"  I  don't  wish  to  disturb  you,  Mrs.  Vallance,"  she 
said,  in  a  meek  tone  of  apology.  "  I  only  want  to 
walk  in  the  old  garden  for  a  little  while  before  it 
gets  dark." 

''  Do,  Bessie ;  and  then  come  in  and  take  tea  with 
me  and  the  children.  They  will  be  coming  home 
presently." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  Bessie  answered.  **  I  must  go 
back  to  my  uncle  before  five." 

She  went  quietly  through  the  little  passage,  and 
out  into  the  wintry  garden.  How  utterly  the  scene 
had  changed  since  she  had  walked  here  with  Clarice 
in  the  summer  !  Then  the  whole  place  had  been  full 
of  light  and  bloom  and  song;  a  thousand  rich 
scents  had  filled  the  air ;  the  rustle  of  foliage  and 
the  hum  of  bees  had  made  a  soft  music  everywhere. 
Now  the  wind  came  sweeping  up  the  long  path, 
driving  a  few  shrivelled  leaves  before  it,  and  not  a 
flower  could  be  seen,  save  a  chrysanthemum  or  two. 
'  She  walked  on  to  the  end  of  the  path,  and  made 
her  way  into  the  shnibbery  to  Clarice's  favourite  seat. 
The  sky  above  the  low  hill  was  a  dull  grey,  but  in 
the  west  there  was  a  faint  flush  of  tender  crimson 


— the  only  touch  of  warm  colour  anywhere  to  be 
found.  Two  or  three  hardy  ponies  were  grazing  in 
the  field,  their  shaggy  manes  blown  about  by  tho 
wind  ;  but  not  a  human  being  was  to  be  seen« 

"Oh,"  thought  Bessie,  looking  sadly  over  the 
desolate  scene,  '*  1  shall  be  glad  enough  now  when  the 
time  comes  for  us  to  go  to  Highminster.  How  soon 
this  old  place  has  lost  its  charm ;  all  the  light  and 
beauty  vanished  with  Clarice ;  and  I  shall  never  see 
her  again,  I  suppose ;  my  life  will  never  more  be 
what  it  was  when  she  was  with  me." 

She  shivered  as  a  keen  blast  shook  the  bare 
branches  over  her  head,  and  folded  her  woollen 
wrapper  closely  round  her. 

"  John  would  say  I  was  justly  punished  for  my 
selfishness,"  she  went  on  musing.  "  Perhaps  he  was 
right  after  all.  Did  not  Clarice  herself  warn  me  of 
the  folly  of  setting  all  my  affections  on  one  object? 
It  would  have  been  better  for  me  if  I  had  taken  an 
interest  in  other  people  and  other  things  too.  But 
I  don't  feel  now  as  if  I  had  heart  enough  left  to  caie 
for  anything.  Ah,  well ;  I  dare  say  I  shall  get  over 
it  all  in  years  to  come ;  but  it  will  be  a  long,  long 
while  first." 

Coui-age,  Bessie ;  we  cannot  expect  to  fill  up  a 
great  void  in  a  life  all  at  once.  It  will  take  time 
for  the  ivy  to  grow  in  the  gap,  and  hide  its  emptiness. 
But  while  we  are  loving,  and  working,  and  praying, 
the  ivy  grows;  and  someday  we  shall  find  that 
vacant  place  made  beautiful  with  living  green. 
Only  let  us  not  forget  that  it  will  grow  the  faster 
if  we  do  not  sit  down  to  watch  its  progress,  or  go 
continually  to  water  it  with  our  tears.  We  must 
give  our  thoughts  to  other  parts  of  our  inner  world, 
and  leave  our  desolate  spot  to  God. 
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BT  THE  BEV.  W.  URT7ICK,  H.A. 
XVI. — TRIPS  IN  THE  NBIGHBOURHOOD  OF  KIOTO. 


THERE  are  at  least  three  excursions  to  be  made  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kioto,  which  no  visitor 
should  omit,  namely,  Lake  Biwa,  the  Rapids,  and  Nara. 
Very  early  in  the  morning,  with  Dr.  Gordon  as  our 
guide — ^and  a  better  guide  we  could  not  have  had,  a 
man  once  distinguished  in  the  American  army,  and 
now  as  medical  missionary  in  Japan,  well  acquainted 
with  the  language  and  the  people — we  started  in 
jinrickshas  for  a,  day's  excursion  to  Lake  Biwa.  In 
my  jinricksha  I  had  a  large  bundle  of  tracts  in 
Japanese :  I  could  not  follow  the  good  iiile  in  home 
distribution,  "  Read  them  before  you  give  them,"  but 
I  knew  what  they  were  about;  the  missionaries 
selected  them  for  me,  and  assured  me  they  were 
appropriate.  These  I  distributed  to  passers-by  as  we 
went  along,  and  everywhere  they  were  politely  and 
gladly  received,  my  jinricksha  men  helping  in  the 
distribution.  It  is  a  capital  road,  about  eight  miles, 
to  Otzu.  We  branched  off  by  a  side  track,  just  like 
an  English  lane,  which  brought  us  into  Otzu  close 
by  the  Soldiers' Monument — a  granite  monolith  lately 
erected  in  memory  of  the  soldiers  who  fell  in  the 
late  rebellion.  Here  is  a  very  interesting  temple  in 
the  midst  of  woods,  and  with  extensive  grounds. 


The  huge  bell  has  marks  or  lines  upon  it  caused,  it 
is  said,  by  dragging  it  down  the  mountain-side ;  and 
close  by  is  a  large  old  iron  cauldron,  fabled  to  have 
been  for  the  rice  of  some  giant.  The  view  of  Lake 
Biwa  from  Otzu  is  very  beautiful.  The  lake  is  fifty 
miles  long,  and  varies  in  width  from  five  to  fifteen 
miles.  It  is  surrounded  by  lovely  hills.  The  best 
view  of  it  is  from  Ishiama,  three  miles  farther  south, 
where  the  river  issues  from  the  lake,  and  where  on 
the  hill  there  is  a  picturesque  old  temple  in  the  midst 
of  dark-coloured  water-worn  rocks,  probably  trap. 
Here  we  lunched,  with  the  charming  waters  before 
us  reflecting  the  green  overhanging  hills.  In  Otzu 
a  Buddhist  festival  was  being  held ;  it  seemed  holiday 
with  the  people,  and  small  gilded  cars  carrying  dumb 
idols  and  merry  children  side  by  side,  a  strange  and 
amusing  juxtaposition,  filed  past  in  gay  procession 
through  the  narrow  streets.  Out  into  the  fields  again, 
north  of  the  town  we  visited  a  wide  spreading  pine- 
tree,  upwards  of  three  hundred  years  old,  upon  the 
west  side  of  the  lake.  The  circumference  of  its  trunk 
is  34  feet,  it  has  380  lateral  branches,  extending  130 
feet  radius  all  round,  and  supported  by  manifold 
props,  thus  forming  a  flat  green  canopy  or  awning', 
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coveriDg  a  shrine,  and  affording  a  pleasant  shade. 
This  tree  is  in  its  way  quite  as  surprising  as  those  of 
theYosemite,  its  boughs  fjrming  a  circle  of  240  yards 
in  circumference.  Many  fine  old  pines  are  to  be  seen 
in  Japan.  The  pine-ti^  and  the  stork  are  with  the 
Japanese  emblems  of  longevity,  and  appear  over  and 
over  again  on  their  lacquer-ware,  as  do  the  willow 
and  swallow,  indicative  of  gentleness.  The  main 
road  back  to  Kioto  was  in  the  pleasant  evening 
crowded  with  foot-passengers  from  the  city,  and 
Japanese  navvies,  light  and  wiry,  returning  to  their 
homes  from  the  new  railway  works  whioh  are  to 
join  the  ancient  city  with  the  inland  lake  of  Biwa. 

Next  day  gave  us  one  of  the  most  delightful 
excursions  that  Japan  can  afford,  the  ascent  and  the 
descent  of  the  rapids  of  the  river  0-ingawa.  A 
tolerably  level  jinricksha  road  leads  six  miles  west 
of  Kioto  to  the  villi^e  of  Arashiama  at  the  foot  of 
the  rapids,  and  here  begins  the  magnificent  ravine 
through  which  the  river  rushes,  a  ravine  like  the 
pass  of  Killiecrankie  in  Scotland,  or  the  Devil's 
Glen  in  Ireland.  We  in  England  should  regard  such 
a  river  as  unnavigable ;  but  not  so  the  Japanese. 
They  have  the  skill  and  courage  to  carry  on  cgn- 
Biderable  trafiSc  up  and  down  these  i*&pid8y  which 
extend  for  a  distance  of  eight  miles.  The  body  of 
water  is  large,  especially  after  rains,  and  where  the 
hed  of  the  river  is  narrow  and  tolerably  level,  the 
depth  of  water  is  about  eight  feet ;  its  force,  therefore, 
as  it  sweeps  down  over  rough  stones  and  leaps  over 
rocks,  and  winds  among  huge  boulders  is  almost 
irresistible.  But  the  barges  or  boats  are  constructed 
to  skim  the  surface  only,  letting  the  tide  sweep 
beneath  them.  They  are  flat-bottomed,  forty-four 
feet  long  and  eight  feet  wide ;  the  prow  rises  quite 
out  of  the  water,  and  projects  six  feet,  the  bottom 
forms  an  oval  sweep  in  its  deepest  part,  drawing  only 
three  inches  of  water,  and  the  stem  again  rises 
quite  above  the  sur&ce.  Each  boat  is  manned  by 
four  expert  fellows,  men  whose  lives  have  been  spent 
upon  the  river ;  and  as  we  begin  the  ascent,  three 
jump  ashore,  each  with  a  long  thin  tow-rope  and  each 
pulling  independently,  so  that  in  the  constant 
windings  of  ttie  stream,  they  may  each  in  turn  hold 
on,  keeping  the  boat  up  while  the  other  two  are 
gaining  a  new  vantage  ground  for  a  pull.  One  man 
remains  in  the  bow  of  the  boat  dexterously  using  a 
long  bamboo  pole,  which  he  plants  against  the  rocks 
now  on  this  side,  now  on  that,  to  keep  her  clean  As 
we  sit  the  waves  toss  and  foam  around  us,  the  thin 
bottom  of  the  boat  heaves  beneath  our  feet,  answering 
to  the  sweep  below,  and  up  fall  after  fall  we  are 
literally  pulled«  When  we  could  assure  ourselves  of 
safety  in  circumstances  apparently  so  perilous,  trust- 
ing the  alertness  and  skill  of  our  boatmen,  we  were 
a  We  to  admire  the  wild  grand  scenery  of  the  gorge 
up  which  we  were  making  way.  Beautifully- wooded 
mountains  rose  on  either  hand,  the  grey  rocks  peering 
through  the  brushwood  and  mantled  with  reddening 
ivy  and  ferns.  Frequently  the  effect  was  as  if  we  were 
landlocked,  and  the  river  had  no  place  of  exit.  The 
&lls  we  ascended  are  numerous,  several  three  feet 
at  a  leap,  and  our  craft  seemed  at  times  quite  immov- 
able against  the  rush  of  waters.  In  some  places  the 
man  in  the  boat  fixed  a  stout  pole  in  a  hole  in  her 
side  near  the  bow,  tying  it  so  that  it  projected  at 
right  angles,  and  jumping  ashore  would  guide  her 
in  and  out  among  the  projecting  boulders.  Now 
and  then  we  were  amid  a  continuous  roar  of  tossing 


waves  tumbling  over  rocks  for  a  hundred  yards,  and 
involving  a  descent  (or  for  us  ascent)  of  ten  feet. 
The  men  towing  also  showed  marvellous  alacrity, 
lengthening  or  shortening  their  ropes,  jumping  into 
the  boat  to  cross  to  the  opposite  bank,  going  ahead 
to  be  ready  to  pull  at  another  angle  as  the  river 
wound  its  way.  Such  was  the  ascent,  which  is 
seldom  made  by  tourists,  the  usual  trip  being  to 
go  round  in  jinrickshas  to  the  head  of  the  rapids  and 
to  descend  only;  but  the  descent  is  so  quick  and 
exciting  there  is  hardly  time  then  to  notice  the 
scenery.  The  ascent  occupies  four  hours  and  gives 
ample  opportunity  to  see  the  beauties  of  the  ravine. 
At  the  head  of  the  rapids  near  Kameyama,  there 
stands  on  a  hill  a  house  which  was  formerly  a  temple, 
where  we  landed,  and  climbing  up,  had  a  magnificent 
view  of  a  very  fertile  plain  fringed  with  mountains 
singular  in  their  contour  and  indented  with  many 
ravines.  How  shall  I  describe  the  descent?  I 
remember  at  Killarney,  in  Ireland,  shooting  the  Old 
Weir  Bridge ;  this  was  like  shooting  the  Old  Weir 
Bridge  for  seven  miles  and  during  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  It  was  a  new  and  strange  sensation. 
All  four  men  are  now  in  the  boat,  one  at  the  prow 
with  bamboo  pole,  two  with  broad-bladed  paddles 
eight  feet  long ;  now  to  pull,  now  to  back  water, 
standing  with  their  faces  towards  the  prow;  the 
fourth  man  steering  with  a  long  oar  lashed  to  the 
stem  and  serving  as  a  powerful  helm.  Not  a  word 
is  spoken  ;  each  one  with  keen,  quiok  eye  is  on  the 
alert  and  knows  his  part.  All  act  in  concert,  and 
away  the  boat  shoots,  carried  along  with  the  foam- 
ing tide,  amid  falls  and  rocks  and  whirlpools, 
sometimes  jumping  six  feet  at  one  leap,  and  we  are 
not  even  splashed  by  the  spray.  One  false  push, 
one  pull  too  weak  or  too  strong  and  the  craft  must 
be  swamped;  but  the  energy,  promptness,  and 
withal  coolness  of  the  boatmen  are  admirable.  They 
never  seem  to  miss  the  right  planting  and  the  right 
push  of  the  pole  or  pull  of  the  oar  at  any  moment ; 
and  after  about  an  hour  of  this  excitement,  with  a 
cheer  we  glide  back  into  smooth  water,  a  beautiful 
rainbow  leaning  upon  the  mountain  side  as  we 
approach  the  place  of  disembarking.  The  excursion 
was,  I  think,  the  most  enjoyable  we  had  in  Japan. 
The  scenery  of  Nikko  is  doubtless  more  extensive ; 
but  for  uniqueness,  interest  and  exhilaration,  the 
0-ingawa  rapids  surpass  even  Nikko. 

Our  third  excursion  from  Kioto,  in  company  with 
our  excellent  guide  Dr.  Goi*don,  was  to  Nara  by  way 
of  Uji.  We  started  early  in  jinrickshas,  two  men 
running  tandem  for  each ;  but  the  drive  across  the 
city  was  long  and  tedious,  the  houses  low,  and  the 
streets  narrow.  We  visited  a  Shintoo  shrine,  said 
to  be  the  largest  in  Kioto,  dedicated  to  Inarisima, 
the  god  of  rice  and  agriculture.  The  hill  on  which 
it  stands,  *'  the  three  mountain-tops,"  commands  a 
good  view  of  the  Yodo  and  Uji  rivers.  Uji  is 
celebrated  for  its  tea  plantations.  The  tea-plant  is 
usually  from  two  to  three  feet  high  in  these  parts, 
and  grows  in  small  patches  or  in  rows,  not  unlike  a 
rhododendron,  or  a  box-border.  It  bears  a  white 
flower,  and  its  leaves  are  dark  green  and  smooth. 
The  tender  leaves  are  gathered  in  the  spring  and 
fall,  and  the  oldest  plants  are  the  most  esteemed. 
Some  of  these  are  said  to  be  five  hundred  years  old. 
A  trench  is  dug  around  the  rows,  so  that  the  water 
may  get  to  the  roots.  All  Japanese  tea  is  green, 
and  America  is  its  chief  market.     Leaving  Uji,  the 
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road  winds  at  the  foot  of  the  river  embankment  and 
through  the  plantations.  Orange-trees  are  here  and 
there  to  be  seen,  and  oftener  still  a  tree  called  Kaki, 
at  this  time  shorn  of  its  leaves  and  laden  with  its 
rich  and  orange-colonred  fmit.  The  hills  aronnd  are 
comparatively  bare,  but  the  people  seem  prosperous, 
and  as  usual  happy.  The  tracts  in  Japanese  and 
almanacks  which  1  distributed  were  eagerly  sought 
after  by  the  villagers  and  the  passers-by.  We 
reached  Nara  after  a  journey  of  twenty  miles,  early 
in  the  afternoon.  Nara  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  picturesque  towns  in  Japan.  It  abounds  with 
antiquities,  old  temples  amid  woods  and  tombs. 
Seven  sovereigns  ruled  here,  as  far  back  as  the 
eighth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Here  too,  and 
about  the  same  period,  the  Kojiki  was  ivritten,  a 
book  in  sixty-six  volumes,  giving  a  topographical 
description  of  Japan.  A  library  of  Buddhist  litera- 
ture brought  from  China  and  numbering  five 
thousand  volumes,  then  existed  here.  During  that 
remote  period  a  singular  law  was  passed,  forbidding 
the  slaughter  of  animals.  Copper,  too,  was  then 
discovered,  and  the  colossal  copper  image  of  Buddha 
was  set  up.  This  celebrated  Daibutz  is  still  in 
existence.  It  fills  a  huge  temple,  and  has  a  gilt 
halo.  It  is  fifty-six  feet  nigh,  and  the  expression  is 
not  60  good  as  that  of  the  Daibutz  of  Kamakura. 
The  attitude,  too,  is  different.  Here  the  right  hand 
is  uplifted,  and  the  left  rests  open  on  the  left  knee — 
Buddha  teaching.  There  (at  Kamakura)  both  hands 
are  together,  the  thumbs  touching,  and  as  if  twirling 
— Buddha  in  contemplation.  In  front  are  splendid 
lotus  flowers  in  copper,  twelve  feet  high.  The  face 
of  the  image  is  sixteen  feet  long,  by  nine  feet  six 
inches  wide,  each  eye  three  feet  across,  and  through 
the  nostrils  a  man  may  crawl  into  the  head,  which 
is  quite  hollow,  as  any  worshipper  may  conclusively 
find  out,  if  he  will  climb  the  ladder  inside  the  image 
behind.  Round  this  Daibutz,  within  the  temple,  is 
an  exhibition  or  museum  of  various  relics  of  the 
early  Mikados.  Next  we  visited  the  belfry,  in  which 
hangs  one  of  the  three  largest  bells  in  Japan.  Some 
distance  off  is  a  stone  lantern  containing  sacred  fire, 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  Ceylon.  We  next 
ascended  to  the  temple  of  lanterns,  lanterns  hanging 
on  all  sides.  Here  we  had  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  setting  sun,  more  gorgeous  far  than  any  light  of 
earth,  and  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  dull  glare 
and  closeness  of  the  temple  lights  of  ritualism. 
Passing  an  avenue  of  shops  for  the  sale  of  curios  and 
swords,  the  relics  of  bygone  greatness  and  barbaric 
pomp,  the  path  led  through  a  grove  and  down  a  fine 
avenue  of  ancient  firs,  the  gorgeous  sunset  sky  still 
in  view.  Very  loth  were  we  to  turn  in  as  the  crisp 
night  came  on,  into  the  squalid  and  noisy  tea-house, 
which  is  called  the  best  inn  in  the  place.  Two 
tracks  or  paths  lead  westward  from  Nara  to  Osaka. 
One  over  the  mountains,  commanding  extensive 
views,  must  bo  traversed  on  foot  or  in  cangas,  i.e., 
baskets.  The  other  serves  for  jinrickshas ;  and  we, 
therefore,  chose  it,  and  for  the  first  half  of  the 
journey  found  the  country  most  intei^esting.  The 
range  of  mountains  is  split  or  divided  into  a  succession 
of  hills  clad  and  rounded  with  trees  and  bushes,  then 
glowing  In  their  autumnal  splendour.  In  about 
three  hours  we  came  upon  a  river  with  rapid  course, 
up  and  down  which  there  seemed  to  be  considerable 
traffio.  The  music  of  the  stream,  the  rice-fields  now 
being  reaped,  the  well-rounded    and    beautifully- 


tinted  knolls,  the  coolies  hurrying  along  with  their 
burdens,  or  leisurely  watching  us,  the  women  always 
laughing,  the  children  bowing  and  staring  as  we 
passed,  all  together  presented  a  very  unique  picture 
of  Japanese  scenery  and  life.  Another  three  hours 
of  hard  jolting  along  deep  ruts  brought  us  to  the 
citadel  of  Osaka. 

Osaka  is  a  gay  commercial  city,  sometimes  calle"! 
the  Venice  of  Japan,  on  account  of  its  numerous 
canals.  It  has,  it  is  said,  eleven  hundred  wooden 
bridges.  There  are  also  foundries  with  their  tall 
chimneys,  and  many  theatres  and  dancing-rooms. 
The  ladies  of  Osaka  are  supposed  to  excel  those  of 
Kioto  and  Tokio  in  taste  and  beauty.  From  tlie 
castle  one  gets  a  fine  view  of  the  city,  and  the  hii;;e 
blocks  of  granite,  some  of  them  forty  feet  long  by 
ten  square,  built  into  the  fort  walls,  are  well  worth 
seeing.  There  is  an  outer  and  an  inner  foss,  and 
the  fort,  seems  almost  impregnable.  Here  we  see 
the  barbaric  signs  of  modern  civilisation,  heavy 
guns  and  soldiers  being  drilled  to  hai-sh  and  dis- 
cordant music.  The  government  works,  too,  carried 
on  here  are  chiefly  for  the  manufacture  of  weapons 
of  destruction.  Far  away  across  the  city,  from  the 
castle,  is  "  the  Concession,"  where  the  stations  of 
the  missionaries  lie,  and  it  was  a  pleasant  contrast 
to  pass  from  the  one  place  to  the  other.  Here, 
instead  of  the  bugle  and  clash  of  swords  and  hammer- 
ing of  implements  of  war,  we  found  the  peaceful 
homes  and  churches  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  There  is  a  large  settlement  of  missionaries 
belonging  to  various  societies  in  Osaka.  Dr.  Gordon 
brought  us  to  his  old  quarters,  now  occupied  by  Mr. 
Forest,  also  of  the  American  Board ;  then,  taking 
leave  of  the  kind  and  obliging  doctor  who  had  been 
for  several  days  our  guide,  wo  spent  the  evening 
with  the  brothers  Hale,  one  of  them  here  already 
for  two  years,  the  other  just  arrived  with  wife  and 
children  oa  the  same  vessel  with  us.  Both  are 
promising  men,  and  have  the  prospect  of  a  useful 
career  of  mission  labour.  We  also  met  Mr.  Warren, 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Mission,  and  saw  the 
neat  little  church  iu  which  the  English  service  is 
read,  and  where  the  English  residents  worship. 
Osaka,  being  one  of  the  ports  open  by  treaty  to 
foreigners,  possesses,  like  Yokohama,  a  strong  foreign 
element,  an  element  which  here,  as  everywhere  el>e, 
works  partly  for,  and  partly,  alas  I  against,  tlie 
spread  of  the  Christian  religion.  But,  in  the  words 
of  that  true  poet,  that  true  missionary  poet,  Thomas 
Kelly,  we  can  sing, 

**  While  the  foe  becomes  more  darings 
While  he  entens  like  a  flood, 

God  the  BaTiooT  U  prepariDg 
Means  to  spread  His  truth  abroad; 

Every  tongue  and  every  language 
8ooa  shaU  teU  the  lore  of  God." 


XVII. — KOBE  TO  NAGASAKI;   THE  INLAND  SEA  OF  JAPAX. 

What  a  change,  in  a  single  day,  from  a  Japanese 
tea-house — no  chairs,  no  tahle,  no  bread,  no  milk, 
no  candles — ^to  a  comfortable  European  hotel ;  from 
a  jinricksha  drawn  by  half-naked  men  oyer  wretched 
tracks  with  ruts  a  foot  deep,  and  through  dirtj, 
foully-smelling  villages,  to  a  comfortable  first-clws 
railway-carriage  I  This  is  the  strange  juxtaposition 
of  civilisation  and  barbarism  now  eveiy  where  meeting 
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you  in  Japan.  The  railway  brought  ub  again  to 
Kobe;  and  to  the  comfortable  hotel,'  kept  by  the 
well-known  hostess,  Mrs.  Green,  looking  out  upon 
the  lovely  Inland  Sea.  Hiogo  is  the  name  of  the 
native  town,  Kobe  is  the  name  of  the  foreign  settle- 
ment; and  the  name  Kobe  signifies  "gate  of  God;** 
not  an  inappropriate  name  if  we  remember  that 
here  are  the  headquarters  of  Christian  missions, 
the  base  of  operations  for  the  district  of  Central 
Japan.  Kobe,  too,  is  the  great  place  of  call  for 
ehips  between  Nagasaki  in  the  south-west  and 
Yokohama  in  the  north-east.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  at  the  foot  of  lovely  hills,  at  the  east  end 
of  the  Inland  Sea.  Mr.  Jenks,  the  secretary  of  the 
American  Mission,  proposed  a  walk  over  the  hills 
to  a  temple  three  miles  distant  and  perched  high 
among  the  woods  where  a  festival  was  being  cele- 
brated. I  accompanied  him ;  and  we  had  a  capital 
climb  up  a  rambling  path,  along  which  was  slowly 
moving  a  stream  of  pilgrims,  mostly  women  and 
children  dressed  in  their  best  very  gaily,  and  each 
company  carrying  a  bag  of  rice  and  pieces  of  iron 
money  for  the  beggars  and  the  gods.  The  path  was 
marked  out  by  stations  at  short  intervals,  stone 
shrines  each  containing  two  Buddhist  images — ■ 
Kuanon,  the  goddess  of  mercy,  and  Binzuru,  the 
god  of  healing.  The  pilgrims  paused  before  each 
fluccessive  shrine,  threw  two  or  three  pinches  of 
rice  into  a  box  placed  in  front,  said  a  short  prayer, 
and  went  on.  Upon  reaching  the  temple  we  found 
booths  erected  for  refreshment,  and  crowds  of 
worshippers  passing  in  and  out.  .  Coming  up  they 
first  paid  two  or  three  pieces  of  money  to  four 
priests  sitting  by  the  great  altar  to  receive  it,  who 
struck  a  gong  and  lighted  a  candle  for  the  worship- 
per, and,  thereupon,  said  a  short  prayer  audibly. 
On  a  plate,  within  the  altar  rails,  was  boiled  rice 
with  chopsticks ;  and  we  saw  one  devotee,  on  his 
knees,  take  some  of  the  rice,  place  it  on  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  and  devoutly  eat  it.  It  seemed  an 
imitation  of  the  Bomish  wafer.  From  this  temple 
we  had  a  glorious  walk  along  the  ridge  of  hills 
overlooking  Kobe,  and  commanding  exquisite  views 
of  the  bay,  the  eastern  end  of  the  inland  Sea.  The 
Bun  shone  bright  and  warm^  and  the  air  was  clear 
and  pure,  and  free  from  the  disagreeable  clours 
which  oontinu^y  offend  one's  olfactory  nerves, 
not  only  an  the  viUages  \m%  in  the  valleys  and 
Mds,  where  liquid  manure  is  so  ocmstantly  used. 
The  Japanese  are  careful  farinets,  and  everywhere 
utilize  the  sewerage  of  their  iotrnd  and  villages, 
but  instead  of  sewers,  uncovered  vessels  are  used ; 
even  during  rain  yoti  will  see  the  coolies  watering 
beds  and  terraces  from  these  receptacles,  and  your 
only  escape  from  horrid  smells  is  on  the  very  top 
of  the  mountains.  Descending  into  a  deep  and 
narrow  gorge  we  came  upon  a  fine  and  picturesque 
waterfaU,  a  &shionable  resort  for  picnics  from 
Kobe,  and  then  made  our  way  to  a  Japanese  photo- 
grapher who  took  our  portraits,  jinricksha  and  man 
included,  very  cleverly. 

The  sail  from  Kobe  to  Nagasaki,  through  the 
Inland  Sea  of  Japan,  with  its  three  thousand  islands 
—a  distance  of  four  htmdred  miles — ^is. acknowledged 
to  be  the  loveliest  voyage  in  the  world.  It  is  a 
succession  of  flv©  inland  nadas  or  seas,  surrounded 
by  mountains  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  graceful  and 
fantastic,  and  dotted  over  with  simas  or  islands,  clad 
in  foliage  now  In  its  autumnal  richness.    These 


five  land-locked  seas,  varying  in  breadth  from  ten 
to  thirty  miles,  with  numberless  openings  and  vistas 
of  mountains,  dotted  over  with  the  white  square 
sails  of  junks  and  fishing-boats,  are  linked  by  a 
series  of  aetcs  or  straits,  through  which  the  Japanese 
steamship  "  Hieroshami  Maru "  of  the  Mitsu-Bishi 
Company  (the  three  diamonds)  threads  her  way. 
And  all  this  scenery  is  enlivened  by  farmsteads  and 
villages  nestled  in  woods,  sleeping  in  the  sunshine 
along  the  water's  edge,  or  creeping  up  ravines. 
The  strftUge  shape  of  the  Volcanic .  rooks  with 
numerous  caves,  tne  waving  strata,  the  singular 
outlines  of  the  terraced  mountains,  with  here  and 
there  a  pebbly  beach  on  which  the  rippling  waves 
were  dancing — all  combined  to  make  a  series  of 
pictures,  a  moving  panorama,  of  startling  beauty 
and  surpassing  loveliness.  iJ^ever  shall  I  forget 
sunrise  on  this  Inland  Sea.  The  Chinese  steward 
called  me  at  5.30,  and  drawing  tho  curtain  of  my 
state-room  window,  I  looked  out  upon  a  headland 
with  its  lighthouse.  The  dawn  Was  sending  mes- 
sages of  light  over  the  sky  and  chasing  the  cold 
moonbeams  and  the  stars  away.  Coming  on  deck 
a  breeze  was  raising  the  white  horses  over  the  sea, 
the  dark  mountains  threw  their  clear-cut  outline 
against  the  horizon,  and  as  the  daWn  climbed  up 
towards  day  the  clouds  all  around  were  tinged  with 
gold,  save  in  the  datk  cold  west^  the  eye  of  the 
wind.  Presently  the  island  mountains,  large  and 
small,  were  '*  apparelled  in  celestial  light,"  and  the 
sun  himself,  in  all  his  splendour  shot  his  rays  upon 
our  ship,  and  threw  his  sheen  upon  the  waters,  and 
the  glory  of  the  dawn  faded  into  the  clear  light,  not 
••  of  common  "  but  of  perfect  day.  Tes ;  the  text  was 
In  my  mind  With  the  full  fotce  of  its  metaphor :  "  the 
path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light,  that  shineth 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day." 

No  doubt  the  rapid  movement  of  the  steamer  with 
the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  and  tho  gorgeous- 
jiess  of  the  autumn  tints  added  to  the  fairy-land 
effect  and  charm.  One  mcmniain  in  particular,  first 
right  ahead  in  domelike  beattty,  which  the  captain 
told  me  to  watch,  changed  its  form  curiously  as  we 
moved  along,  till  behind  us  it  rose  out  of  the  sea  in 
a  single  point  or  cone  like  the  Matterhorn.  The  more 
distant  and  loftiest  mountains  were  powdered  with 
snow.  Sailing  on  the  sapphire  sea  each  hour  brings 
new  scenery,  myriads  of  surprises,  narrow  inlets,  mys- 
terious outlets,  land-locked  lakes,  expanding  seas, 
bays  with  every  charm,  cliffs  so  bold  and  precipitous 
that  our  ship  can  pass  under  their  shadow,  heavy 
ourrentB  arresting  our  progress  or  hurrying  us  on. 

Tho  sea  communicates  with  the  Pacific  by  the 
Straits  of  Simonosaki,  "  the  Gibraltar  of  Japan,"  on 
the  west.  Here  having  anchored  till  day-break  we 
parsed  thtotigh  «  netrrow  channel  with  sunken  rocks 
and  marked  out  with  buoys  on  either  side,  and 
rounding  a  beautifully  cultivated  island  smiling  in 
the  sunshine  we  were  out  upon  the  Genkai  Nada  or 
Ydlow  Sea,  and  the  passengers  who  were  not  good 
sailers  began  to  feel  the  heaving  of  the  ship. 

It  was  Sunday,  a  glorious  day  upon  the  glozjons 
ocean,  but  the  roughness  of  the  waves  prevented  oiir 
assembling  for  service;  almost  all  our  company 
were  hm-a  de  combat,  the  crow  were  Japanese,  and 
we  had  to  be  content  with  our  private  devotions, 
and  with  watching  the  successive  scenes  of  loveli- 
ness which  the  great  Framer  of  earth  and  sky  in 
these  quiet  regions  so  lavishly  displays OOQlC 
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BT  HENBT  A.  HABPEB. 
XU. — THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD. 


ON  THE  UOUHT  OF  OLIVES. 


I  WAS  at  Jerusalem,  and  painting  a  view  of  the 
city^  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Olivet  is  a 
higher  hill  than  those  on  which  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
is  bnilt;  the  deep  valley  of  the  Eedron  separates 
Jerusalem  from  Olivet.  No  water  comes  down  the 
brook  Kedron  now,  it  has  been  so  much  filled  up 
■with  rubbish.     On  the  slopes  of  Olivet  shepherds 


feed  their  flocks,  though  some  parts  of  the  hillside 
are  cultivated  with  olive  plantations  and  patchy 
of  oom-land.  I  became  great  friends  with  one  of 
these  shepherds,  and  he  used  to  watch  me  paint.  He 
was  much  interested,  and  he  said  he  liked  to  see  me 
"  write  down  the  city ; "  they  have  no  idea  of 
pictures,  thinking  it  writing.     Where  I  took  mj 
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lunch  I  left  my  camp-stool,  and  sat  under  a  small 
olive-tree  a  few  yards  away  from  my  picture,  and 
always  gave  part  of  my  lunch  to  the  shepherd.  I 
would  give  him  some  bread  or  an  orange ;  he  would 
take  those  and  eat  them.  I  never  offered  him  meat ; 
he  would  have  refused  that,  for  fear  the  flesh  might 
be  pork.  The  Arabs  are  like  Jews  in  that  respect ; 
thev  never  eat  pork,  and  have  a  horror  of  it. 

One  day  when  we  were  under  the  tree  I  saw  one  of 
the  sheep  go  up  to  my  easel  and  rub  himself  against 
it.  I  was  in  great  fear  that  it  would  upset  my 
picture,  so  I  said  to  the  shepherd,  "  Go,  drive  that 
sheep  away  ;".but  he  did  not  leave  my  side  and  only 
call^  out  a  name.  The  moment  the  sheep  heard 
the  call  he  left  my  easel  and  came  to  the  shepherd. 
Iwas  so  astonished,  and  said  to  him,  "  Do  you  know 
your  sheep  by  name  ?  "  He  said,  "  Yes,  all."  So  I  said, 
pointing  to  one  which  was  some  distance  off,  **  What 
is  the  name  of  that  one  ?  *'  He  called  out  a  name,  that 
sheep  came.  I  tried  him  with  several  others,  and 
they  each  came  as  they  were  called.  So  ever  after- 
wards I  used  to  give  him  some  bread,  every  day,  and 
get  him  to  call  out  the  name  of  some  Fhcep ;  and  when 


side  when  I  rode,  would  assist  me  to  mount  or 
dismount,  making  the  camel  kneel  for  the  purpose. 
He  knew  the  camel  well,  ^d  it  was  fond  of  him — 
one  of  the  few  camels  I  ever  saw  with  a  good 
temper  and  without  vice,  for  though  some  people 
call  camels  "patient"  they  are  really  a  very  bad- 
tempered  race,  ei*unting  and  groaning  whenever 
they  are  expected  to  do  anything.  When  I  did  not 
care  to  ride  I  used  to  put  this  man  on  the  camel. 
Being  always  together  for  a  long  time,  we  got  very 
friendly ;  he  told  me  all  about  himself,  his  life,  his 
hope  of  some  day  having  a  wife.  He  was  but  a 
young  man ;  he  was  also  very  much  attached  to  his 
mother  and  father,  and  told  me  various  things  about 
them. 

I  was  anxious  to  see  how  Arabs  lived  when 
thty  were  quite  in  the  desert,  so  I  asked  him  one 
day,  when  he  had  seen  them  last,  and  finding  he  had 
not  seen  them  for  six  months,  I  asked  him  if  ho 
would  like  to  pay  them  a  visit.  He  was  riding  my 
camel,  I  walking  by  the  side  at  the  time  of  this  con- 
versation, and  I  have  never  forgotten  how  he  looked. 
Tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  as  he  said,  "  he  did  so  wish 
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it  came  he  gave  it  some  of  the  bread.  They  were 
very  fond,  too,  of  orange-peel,  and  would  eat  that 
when  he  gave  it  to  them.  This  sort  of  thing  went 
on  every  day  that  I  was  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
painting  that  picture. 

Now  read  the  tenth  chapter  of  St.  John ;  see  how 
often  our  Lord  compares  himself  to  a  shepherd,  a 
'*  good "  shepherd,  who  calls  his  sheep  by  name,  and 
they  know  him  and  follow  him.  So  you  see  when 
our  Lord  said  those  things  to  the  people,  they  would 
quite  understand  all  his  meaning,  for  they  would  so 
often  have  seen  the  same  thin^  done  by  shepherds 
about.  Onr  Lord  was  very  fond  of  comparing  Him- 
self to  a  shepherd,  and  those  who  loved  Him  to  sheep, 
or  lambs,  or  "little"  childi-en,  because  they  are 
both  so  innocent,  and  want  ever  so  much  caro  and 
love,  and  have  no  strength  or  knowledge  of  their 
own.  Little  children  must  love  the  Lord  Jesus, 
because  He  first  loved  them,  and  will  make  them 
"  good,"  and  then  they  will  always  be  happy. 

Xin. — ARAB  LIFE. 

In  the  desert  of  Sinai,  I  had  a  man  whose  duty  it 
was  to  attend  solely  to  my  camel ;  he  walked  by  the 


he  could  ; "  but  they  did  not  camp  anywhere  near 
where  I  was  going.  "  But,"  said  I,  "  you  have  been 
very  good  to  roe,  so  I  don't  mind  going  out  of  my  way 
to  call  and  stay  a  night  near  their  camp."  At  this,  he 
put  his  hand  on  his  heart,  bowing  himself  on  the 
camel's  neck,  in  the  most  princely,  as  well  as  touching 
manner,  while  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks  as 
he  thioiLked  me.  I  gave  the  order  to  the  leader  of 
my  caravan  that  we  were  to  visit  the  camp  of 
Bedouin  to  which  Aeid's  father  (for  that  was  the 
name  of  my  man)  belonged.  All  the  other  men 
seemed  to  think  it  very  kind  of  me.  You  know  I 
did  mean  it  as  a  kindness,  though  at  the  same  time 
I  wished  to  study  the  people  when  they  were  at 
home. 

We  had  to  go  a  great  deal  out  of  our  way, 
but  a  few  days  after,  late  in  the  afternoon  we  came 
in  sight  of  the  tents.  My  man  was  then  walking. 
The  Arabs  came  out  of  their  tents  to  see  us.  The  old 
man  soon  recognised  his  son ;  they  ran  to  meet  each 
other,  met,  shook  hands ;  then  the  son  put  his  faco 
on  his  father's  neck  and  kissed  it,  first  on  one  side 
and  then  the  other;  the  old  man  did  the  same  to 
the  son.  Then  the  son  presented  me  to  his  father, 
telling  him  I  was  a  kind  master,  and  that  I  had 
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allowed  him  to  come  to  see  his  father  and  mother.  I 
was  afterwards  taken  into  the  tent,  to  see  the  mother, 
who  shook  hands  with  mo,  and  she  was  very  pleased 
when  I  praised  her  soti.  Of  course  I  could  not  see 
what  she  was  like,  for  she  had  the  usual  veil  over 
her  face.  I  stayed^with  them  in  their  camp,  and  made 
many  sketches,  and  then  went  on  my  way  again. 

Aeid  after  that  was  more  than  eVer  good  and 
attentive  to  me ;  he  seemed  to  think  I  had  been  so 
kind  to  him;  he  knelt  down  at  my  feet  and  cried 
when  I  left  the  country  some  time  after.  The  little 
picture  on  the  previous  page  shows  you  how  the  ftither 
and  son  met.  The  tents  were  in  an  open  place,  but 
about  a  mile  away  there  was  a  lovely  little  spring 
of  water,  with  some  palm  trees,  the  water  was  so 
clear,  the  whole  place  was  so  cool  and  lovely.  They 
call  these  places  "  oases." 


In  the  Holy  Bible  you  will  find  this  custom  of 
falling  on  the  neck  and  kissing  often  spoken  of.  The 
most  beautiful  story  of  all  is  one  our  Lord  Jesus 
told  to  the  Jews,  when  He  wished  to  show  them  how 
kind,  loving,  and  forgiving  God  is.  So  he  told  how 
a  naughty  young  man  left  his  father's  house  and 
would  not  live  at  home,  but  went  right  away  and 
did  what  was  very  wicked.  He  spent  all  his  money, 
and  then  had  nothing  to  eat,  he  was  so  hungiy,  and 
no  one  gave  him  anything.  Then  he  thought  of  his 
father,  and  he  said,  **  I  will  return  to  my  father.  I 
will  tell  liim  I  know  I  have  been  very  wicked,  but  I 
am  very,  very  sorry.  I  hope  he  will  forgive  me,  and 
not  punish  me  too  much."  So  he  set  off,  but  when 
he  was  a  long  way  from  his  father's  home,  his  father 
saw  him — he  had  looked  out  so  often  to  see  if  that 
naughty  son  was  coming  back  to  his  home— ran 
towards  him,  kissed  him,  forgave  him — ^then  took 
him  into  his  home  again,  and  surrounded  him  with 
love  and  kindness.  Jesus  Christ  said,  God  was  like 
that  father — kind,  loving,  forgiving,  and  that  even 
after  all  our  wrong-doing,  if  we  will  only  go  back 
to  Him,  He  will  be  just  as  kind  to  us  as  that  good 
father  was  to  his  son. 


XIV. — THE  SHADOW  OF  A  GREAT  ROCK  IN  A 
WEARY  LAND. 

There  is  a  beautiful  passage  in  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  of  which,  as  you  live  in  England,  you 
children  would  not  understand  the  full  force  or 
mesining.  The  prophet  says,  a  king  and  princes 
shall  rule  in  such  righteousness,  they  will  be  such  a 
comfort,  that  they  shall  'be  like  "a  covert  from  the 


tempest;  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry  place;  a  shadow 
of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land.**  By  God's  great 
mercy  the  Bible  is  so  written  that  people  of  every 
land  and  tongue  can  understand  it ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  there  are  many,  many  passages  like  these  I  have 
told  you  of  which  to  fully  understand  you  must 
have  lived  in  the  East.  Let  us  take,  first,  "tho 
shadow  of  a  great  rock." 

In  the  desert  the  sun  shines  very  fiercely :  there 
are  no  trees  to  shelter  you,  there  is  no  grass  to 
cool  your  feet,  no  water  for  your  parched  lips.  As 
you  go  weary  mile  after  mile,  you  do  so  long  for  a 
little  shelter.  Many  a  time  I  have  had  to  stop,  then 
put  my  head  under  a  tiny  bush  to  get  the  least  shelter 
from  the  terrible  rays  of  the  sun.  Onfje,  going 
through  a  stony  part  of  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  my 
Arabs  pointed  out  to  me  a  large  rock ;  they  saiJ, 
"  That  is  where  we  sit  for  shade  in  the  hot  summer 
time."  At  another  time,  on  a  terribly  hot  day,  we 
got  so  worn  out  it  was  painful  to  go  on.  A  long 
way  off  our  track  we  saw  a  great  rock  standing  out 
of  the  sand ;  we  urged  our  camels  towards  it ;  when 
we  got  to  it  we  dismounted,  threw  ourselves  down  in 
the  lovely  cool  shade  of  this  "  gieat  rock  in  a  weaiy 
land."  We  rested  there  for  a  long  time  before  we 
started  on  our  march  again;  so  thankful  for  that 
grateful  shade,  so  refreshed  to  go  on  our  way.  See 
then  with  what  fuller  meaning  the  people  of  the  East 
would  understand  that  our  God  would  be  a  comfort 
to  all  who  rest  in  Him.  Our  Lord  Jesus  said,  all 
that  were  weary  were  to  come  to  Him,  and  He  would 
give  them  rest  and  comfort. 


The  passage  speaks  also  of  "a  covert  from  the 
tempest."  Ihe  same  prophet  refers,  in  chap.  xxi.  1, 
to  the  whirlwinds  of  the  desert,  a  terrible  land,  lliat 
also  alludes  to  another  terrible  thing  which  happens 
in  the  desert — a  terrible  wind  springs  up  there; 
we  call  it  the  Simoom.  It  blows  up  the  sand  so, 
that  people  and  animals  are  choked  and  die  from 
its  effects.  In  different  places  in  the  East  1  have  been 
overtaken  more  than  six  times  by  the  "Simoom." 
Some  time,  perhaps,  I  may  tell  you  all  about  it; 
but  once,  when  I  was  caught  in  one,  I  was  for- 
tunately near  a  cave  in  some  rocks.  I  crept  into 
this  cave,  resting  there  for  several  hours  until  the 
wind  passed  away.  This  wind  is  known  all  over 
the  East,  and  is  very  much  dreaded  by  every  one, 
even  as  it  was  in  old  time. 

King  David  must  often  have  felt  this  terrible  heat 
and  deadly  wind,  for  all  through  the  Psalms  he  speaks 
of  God  as  a  rock,  a  defence,  a  shadow.  Bead  fliat 
beautiful  Psalm  (cxxi.),  where  he  says  the  Lord  will 
keep  him,  *^ and  be  a  shade  on  his  right  hand,'  thiit 
the  sun  should  do  him  no  hurt  by  day,  or  the  moon  by 
night,  that  God  would  preserve  him  from  all  evil  at 
all  times.    Children,  though  we  have  not  in  our  o^ti 
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land  these  dangers  of  stiii  and  wind  like  the  Eafit, 
yet  we  are  surrounded  by  danger;  our  only  safe- 
guard is  to  do  as  David  did — ^pnt  all  our  trust  in 
tho  Lord. 


,M.M 


OEIENTALS  IN  LONDON, 

AN  appeal  lately  appeared  in  the  "Times"  in 
behalf  of  **  the  Strangers'  Home  for  Asiatics, 
Africans,  and  South  Sea  Islanders  "  at  Limehouse,  E. 
The  appeal  bore  the  names  of  three  men  well- 
known  and  much  honoured  in  the  Indian  Civil  and 
Military  Service,  Sir  William  Muir,  General  H.  W. 
Norman,  and  Colonel  H.  Yule. 

The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  provide  shelter, 
board,  and  lodging,  of  as  congenial  a  kind  as  is 
practicable,  to  Oriental  waifs  of  all  sorts ;  the  shelter 
in  question  being  not  only  from  cold  and  starvation^ 
but  from  the  villanies  of  many  kinds  of  which  that 
daas  are  easy  victims  in  London.*  Aid  is  also  given 
in  finding  employment  or  passage  to  their  homes, 
and  sometimes  in  the  recovery  of  property  or 
wages  unjustly  withheld ;  while  money  or  valuable 
trinkets  are  taken  charge  of,  if  desired.  All  who 
have  means  are  expected  to  pay  a  moderate  amount 
for  board ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  number 
of  destitute  persons  have  every  year  to  be  provided 
for,  at  the  expense  of  the  funds.  Out-goings  are  in 
ordinary  years  barely  covered  by  the  receipts  from 
inmates,  added  to  subscrip  iois  (including  a  contri- 
bution of  200Z.  a  year  from  the  India  Office).  But 
last  year,  in  the  absence  of  the  special  aid  we  now 
solicit,  there  will  bo  a  serious  deficit ;  for  the  build- 
ing requires  extensive  painting  and  other  repairs, 
estiraated  to  cost  400i. 

During  1879,  the  Home  gave  shelter  to  570 
natives  of  the  East,  of  whom  63  were  shipwrecked 
mariners  or  persons  otherwise  destitute.  They  are 
classified  as  lascars,  200 ;  firemen,  196 ;  cooks  and 
stewards,  118 ;  sei-vants,  23 ;  doctors,  8  ;  carpenters,  8 ; 
travellers,  9  ;  apprentices,  3  ;  magicians,  2 ;  ayahs,  2 ; 
soldier,  1.  Omitting  count  of  33  who  remained  in 
tho  Home  at  the  year's  end,  of  one  who  died  during 
tbe  year,  and  of  245  lascars  or  other  seagoing  folk 
xvho  returned  on  the  vessels  which  brought  them. 


*  See  *<  Sunday  at  Home  "  for  1874,  p.  872 ;  alao  fbr  1879, 
p.  74.  The  bankers  of  the  Strangers'  Home,  Limehouse,  k., 
are  Messrs.  Barclay,  Tritton,  and  Co.,  54,  Lombard  Street ;  or 
contributions  may  be  sent  to  J.  H.  Fergusaon,  Esq.,  formerly  of 
CrtlclItt^^  Acting  Honorary  Secretary.  Colonel  K.  M.  Hughes, 
of  the  Bombay  Army,  the  founder  and  director  of  the  Insti- 
tution, we  regrel  to  hear,  has  been  lor  some  time  set  aside  by 
illneas. 


nearly  every  one  of  the  ntmiber  mentioned  fonnd 
employment  or  passage  by  aid  of  the  Home.  Their 
deposits  with  the  Home  during  their  sojourn  there 
mounted  to  2,41 8Z.  in  cash,  apart  from  valuables,  in 
the  shape  of  watches  and  ornaments.  Their  con- 
tributions in  payment  of  board  and  lodging  amounted 
to  888Z. 

All  who  have  been  in  the  East  know  the  old  saying, 
that  there  is  no  gratitude  in  Asiatics,  and  no  word 
for  gratitude  in  Asiatic  tongues.  All  who  have  been 
long  in  the  East  should  know  how  untrue  and  unjust 
this  saying  is.  Those  who  administer  the  Home 
speak  in  a  very  different  tone.  Here  is  one  fact. 
During  the  last  year,  a  party  of  seventeen  destitute 
persons,  who  had  been  sent  to  tho  Home  by  various 
Consulates,  and  for  whom  employment  had  been 
found,  came  forward,  on  receiving  an  advance  of 
wages,  and  voluntarily  paid  to  the  Home  22Z.  12«.  in 
part  recoupment  of  the  board  which  they  had  enjoyed, 
leaving  the  Home  with  expressions  of  gratitude  for 
all  that  had  been  done  for  them. 


Cfe0U||is  fur  %  %iSkitk 


"  Ma  matt  lain." 


LINES  OH  TBB  DEATH  OF  A  FRUTKn. 

T^EATH  has  at  length  released  thee, 

Thou  brave  and  patient  one! 
The  mrattemble  pangs  are  past, 
And  all  thy  work  is  done. 

Thou  wert  a  daily  lesson 
Of  courage,  hope,  and  faith; 

We  "wondered  at  thee  living. 
And  envy  thee  thy  death. 

Thou  hast  gone  up  to  heaven 
All  glad  and  painless  now; 

The  long-worn  look  of  anguish 
Has  left  thy  noble  brow. 

Thou  wert  so  meek  and  reverent, 

So  resolute  of  will. 
So  bold  to  bear  the  uttermost. 

And  yet  so  calm  and  still. 

We  think  of  thee  with  sorrow: 

Thy  sad  untimely  end; 
We  speak  of  thee  with  pity. 

Our  sore-tried,  suffering  friend. 

We  cheat  ourselves  with  idle  words  t 
We  are  the  poor  ones  here; 

Sorrow  and  sin  and  suffering  still 
Surround  our  steps  with  fear. 

Our  life  is  yet  before  us, 

The  bitter  cup  of  woe ; 
How  deep  it  is  which  each  must  diiiik 

Kot  one  of  us  doth  know. 

The  shadow  of  the  valley 
Whose  gateway  is  the  tomb. 

Spreads  backward  over  all  of  us 
Its  curtain  cloud  of  gloom. 

Some  stand  but  at  the  inlet 
And  some  have  passed  within; 

O'er  all  the  shadow  hourly  cre^ 
And  we  move  farther  in. 
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Thou  art  beyond  the  shadow, 
Why  should  we  weep  for  thee? 

That  thou  from  care  and  pain  and  death 
Art  set  for  ever  free  I 

Well  may  we  cease  to  sorrow, 

Or,  if  we  weep  at  all, 
Not  for  thy  fate  but  for  our  own 

Our  bitter  tears  should  fall. 

'Twere  better  still  to  follow  on 
The  path  that  thou  hast  trod. 

The  path  thy  Saviour  trod  before. 
That  led  thee  up  to  God! 

Db.  Geobge  Wilson. 


I  maritttt  ffiH^. 

Why  doth  my  life  from  year  to  year 
A  useless,  aimless  thing  appear? 
Why  do  my  daily  actions  prove 
The  loss  of  faith,  the  lack  of  love  ? 
And  still  for  graces  of  the  mind 
The  more  I  seek  the  less  I  find. 
And  often  to  myself  I  sigh — 
I  wonder  why;   I  wonder  why. 

The  friends  I  love,  the  true  and  brave, 
Are  called  to  share  an  early  grave. 
And  those  the  dearest  to  my  heart 
Who  live,  will  soon,  alas  1  depart. 
Why  am  I  spared  amid  the  strife? 
What  is  the  object  of  my  life  ? 
Why  live  I  on  while  others  die? 
I  cannot  toll  1    I  wonder  why. 

And  yet  there  must  some  reason  be 
Why  life  was  granted  unto  me. 
When  I  my  duty  can  fulfil, 
With  ready  hand  and  yielding  will; 
When  I  the  daily  cross  can  bear. 
And  learn  the  easy  yoke  to  wear; 
When  I  can  thus  myself  deny, 
I  shall  not  need  to  wonder  why. 

When  I  can  feel  from  sin  set  free, 
When  God*s  own  spirit  dwells  in  mc, 
When  I  can  feel  a  Saviour's  grace 
Hath  found  within  my  heart  a  plaoe. 
When  love  doth  in  perfection  bloom. 
And  hope  can  rise  beyond  the  tomb, 
And  faith  can  lift  unwavering  eye — 
I  shall  not  need  to  wonder  why. 

"  I  HAVE  long:  since  been  taught  that  it  is  not  our 
affection  for  the  departed,  it  is  our  love  for  ourselves 
that  makes  the  chief  bitterness  of  our  grief;  and 
when  the  love  of  Christ  constrains  us  to  forget  onr 
own  pleasure  and  seek  only  His  glory,  then  the 
present  suffering  is  lightened,  and  the  future  hope 
becomes  more  real.  It  will  only  be  for  a  little 
while,  and  we  shall  look  on  all  these  passing 
changes  of  our  life  here  in  the  mind  of  God,  and  see 
in  them  the  continually  renewed  proofs  of  His 
fatherly  love,  showing  us  from  time  to  time  how 
shadowy  and  unsubstantial  all  dependence  is,  but 
upon  the  Kock  that  can  never  be  moved,  the  hiding- 
place  in  all  our  trouble,  the  Eefuge  in  every  storm.** 

Mrs.  a.  Hare. 


f  agjes   fax  fj^je  foutig- 


THE  MISSIONABY  PRINTER. 

n. 

^^     ROM  the  south  we  torn  to  the  east,  and 
wliat  do  we  find  there? 

A  caravan  was  crossing  a  wild  part  of 
country  in  the  north  of  India.  Among  the 
cr^Qipany  was  a  missionary.  As  it  passed 
along,  a  poor  old  man,  a  Hindoo,  was  over- 
cooie  by  the  heat  and  toils  of  the  jonrnej, 
urid  sinkiDg  down,  was  left  to  perish  on  the 
n  iftd.  The  missionary  saw  him  turn  aside  to 
die,  and  kneeling  down  near  to  him,  he  whispered 
in  his  ear,  **  Brother,  what  is  your  hope  ?  "  The  dying  man 
raised  himself  to  reply,  and  with  a  great  effort  said,  **The 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  deanseth  from  all  sin,"  and  then  expired. 
The  missionary  was  greatly  astonished  at  the  answer,  and  at 
the  calm  and  peaceful  appearance  of  the  man.  "How,  or 
where,"  thought  he,  "  could  this  man  have  got  this  hope  ?"  At 
that  moment  he  saw  a  piece  of  paper  grasped  tightly  in  the 
hand  of  the  dead  body,  which  he  got  out  and  read.  What  was 
his  surprise  and  delight,  when  he  found  it  was  a  single  leaf  of 
a  Bible,  containing  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  of  John, 
in  which  these  words  occur  1  On  that  page  the  heathen  man 
had  found  the  gospeL 

Besides  the  blessed  Bible,  the  missionary  puts  into  difierent 
languages  many  Christian  books  and  tracts.  It  is  by  them  that 
he  spreads  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  through  a  county. 

**  Eighteen  years  ago  "  (says  a  missionary  in  India)  **•  I  wentto 
a  place  called  Thengee,  where  I  gave  away  some  tracts.  One 
of  these  was  given  to  a  heathen,  a  poor  wretched  oreatore,  who 
wandered  about  the  country,  pretending  to  be  very  good  and 
holy,  and  whom  the  people  worshipped  as  a  god.  The  tract  did 
him  no  good  that  I  know  of.  But  he  showed  it  to  some  of  hii 
countrymen.  They  eagerly  read  it  They  were  strook  by 
what  it  said  to  them.  It  told  them  of  things  they  had  never 
heard  before.  They  were  pricked  to  tho  heart  on  acooont  of 
their  sins,  and  they  cried  for  mercy  to  the  Saviour  of  sinoera. 
Wonderful  to  relate,  that  one  tract,  placed  in  the  hand  of  the 
poor  Hindoo,  was  the  means  of  bringing  more  than  a  hundred 
idolaters  to  give  up  their  idols,  and  receive  the  gospel." 

The  following  is  related  by  Mr.  Kincaid : — "  A  young  Kaien 
mountain  chief  had  heard  of  the  Christian  religion,  whidi  many 
of  the  heathen  identify  with  reading  Christian  books ;  but  thia 
man  could  not  read,  as  the  Karens  had  then  no  written  language. 
He  insisted  that  he  roust  learn  to  read  the  Christian  books,  and 
went  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  with  three  or  four  com- 
panions, expressly  to  learn  to  read.  The  missionary's  wife 
taught  him,  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  able  to  read.  He  wb£ 
in  great  joy  at  his  success.  As  he  had  much  influence  over 
twenty  or  thirty  villages,  he  was  extremely  desirous  to  carry 
home  some  books.  Tlie  Burman  government,  however,  was 
very  jealous  of  all  interoourse  with  foreigners ;  and  the  mis- 
sionaries tried  to  dissuade  him  from  taking  books  home  with 
him,  as  he  would  be  subjected  to  persecution.  But  he  placed 
a  number  of  tracts  in  a  basket,  and  covered  them  over  with 
plantain-leaves,  and  thus  tried  to  pass  without  suspicion.  Bot 
he  was  detected,  thrown  into  prison,  and  doomed  to  perpetual 
bondage  as  a  pagoda  slave.  Through  the  influence  of  trieuds, 
however,  he  was  released ;  but  even  then  he  refuaed  to  go  home 
unless  he  could  take  books  with  him.  This  time  he  was  moie 
successful,  as  he  was  not  detected/1i!it^eoched  his  home  is 
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safety.  He  immeaiately  taught  his  neighbours  to  read ;  the 
news  spread  to  other  Tillages,  and  great  numbers  came  to  his 
house  to  be  taught.  He  supplied  them  with  food,  and  so, 
throQgh  his  instrumentality,  the  gospel  was  spread  wonderfully 
abroad. 

"The  tract,"  said  Mr,  Kincaid,  "  that  led  to  the  conversion 
of  the  young  Karen  mountain  diief  cost  one  halfpenny,  and 
yet  it  was  the  instrument  of  bringing  him  to  the  feet  of  Christ. 
Whose  halfpenny  was  that  ?  No  one  can  tell ;  but  it  is  recorded 
in  heaven  as  the  offering  of  Christian  love." 

"I  am  sure,"  says  an  aged  missionary,  '*that  the  sending 
forth  of  truth  on  the  printed  page  is,  at  the  present  day,  in 
almost  every  land,  one  of  the  best  means  of  doing  good.  Where 
the  numbers  of  preachers  is  so  few,  and  the  people  are  so  many, 
it  is  the  moet  neoeesary  aid  to  the  minister ;  and  where  there 
is  no  living  preacher,  may  even  to  some  extent  supply  his 
place." 

In  tins  great  work  of  printing  tracts  and  books  for  the 
heathen  the  Religious  Tract  Society  has  been  engaged  for  many 
years;  and  by  grants  of  money,  paper,  and  pictures,  it  helps  all 
Protestant  missionaries  in  many  lands. 

As  we  read  these  accounts,  what  shall  be  said  to  those  who 
can  obtain  the  Bible  without  any  trouble,  and  perhaps  for 
nothing— not  a  part  of  it,  as  the  Gospel  of  Luke  only,  but  the 
whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  nicely  bound  together, 
and  in  a  convenient  size,  which  a  boy  may  put  in  his  pocket,  or 
a  girl  in  a  little  bag  ?  Some  children  do  not  valuo  anything 
which  does  not  cost  much  money,  or  which  they  have  obtained 
with  ease.  Because  an  article  is  easily  to  be  obtained,  it  is  not 
esteemed  by  them.  But  if  they  had  to  travel  miles  for  a  copy 
of  the  Bible,  and  even  then  could  only  get  a  small  portion  of  it, 
they  would  learn  to  value  it  more  than  they  now  do. 

Young  reader,  where  is  your  Bible  now  ?  Is  it  kept  neat  and 
clean;  or  is  it  torn  and  covered  with  dust?  AVhen  did  you 
last  read  it  ?  Have  you  read  a  chapter  to-day,  or  yesterday,  or 
any  day  this  week  ?  How  many  verses  have  you  learned  during 
this  last  month  ?  When  and  how  earnestly  did  you  pray  that 
God  would  give  you  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  enable  you  to  under- 
stand his  word?  Do  you  love  to  read  in  your  Bible  about 
JcsQs  Christ  dying  on  the  cross  to  save  sinners?  Can  you 
repeat  what  He  said  when  He  invited  little  children  to  come  to 
Him?  Do  you  remember  any  text  about  the  nature  of  sin  ?  or 
of  being  bom  again  ?  or  of  being  saved  through  faith  in  Christ  ? 
or  of  the  joys  of  heaven  ?  or  of  the  woes  of  hell  ? 

Can  you  answer  these  questions?  or  does  conBcience  say  that 
you  cannot  answer  them  as  you  ought  ? 


TAB  SUNDAY  ALBUM. 


SOME  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  TREES  AND  PLANTS 
MENTIONED  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

1.  What  was  the  tree  into  which  Zaccheus  climbed  ? 

2.  Under  what  tree  did  the  Lord  see  Nathanael  ? 

3.  What  flowers  did  our  Lord  bid  his  disciples  consider? 

4.  What  was  the  barren  tree  that  the  Saviour  cursed  ? 

5.  What  was  the  tree  to  which  the  Lord  compared  Himself, 
his  disciples  being  the  branches  ? 

6.  What  was  the  small  seed  to  which  the  Lord  likened  the 
kingdom  of  heayen,  because  it  grew  into  a  great  tree? 

7.  What  was  the  tree  planted  in  a  vineyard  that  was  to  be 
cat  down  for  bearing  no  fruit  ? 

8.  From  what  tree  did  the  disciples  take  branches  when 
Christ  entered  Jerusalem  in  triumph  ? 

9.  What  plant  is  to-day  in  the  field  and  to-morrow  is  cast 
into  the  oven  ? 

10.  What  was  the  plant  the  seed  of  which  an  enemy  sowed 
among  the  com  ? 


Let  our  readers  take  the  word  Thbonb  as  their  next  exercise 
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If  these  initials  side  by  side  you  place 
A  text,  to  comfort,  you  will  clearly  trace, 
Wh'ch  to  the  Christian  mourner  brings  relief, 
And  is  a  sovereign  balm  for  every  grief. 

1.  A  seer  who  wrote  the  lives  of  monarchs  three, 
And  'giiiiist  their  warlike  foe  did  visiom*  see? 

2.  What  town  would  yield  into  a  tyrant's  hand 
The  man  who  saved  them  with  his  little  band? 

3.  A  guiltless  victim  of  a  wicked  king, 

Whose  crime  did  on  himself  sore  judgment  bring? 

4.  'Neath  this  the  holy  Joshua  placed  a.  sign, 
To  witness  to  the  sons  of  Israors  line. 

5.  What  is  the  greatest  gift  we  can  obtain, 
Which  God  has  said  shall  not  be  asked  in  vain? 

6.  What  is  the  name  of  that  most  useless  weed. 
That  like  the  wicked  bears  no  precious  seed? 

7.  That  which  supports  us  in  our  hour  of  woe. 
And  beckons  us  to  glory  here  below. 

8.  A  type  of  the  security  of  those 

Who  on  the  faithfulness  of  God  repose. 

9.  A  type  of  that,  which  to  the  heavens  ascends, 
And  God  in  answer  richest  blessings  sends. 

10.  What  nourishes  each  tree  and  flow'iet  fair, 

And  which  the  Lord  doth  to  His  Word  compare? 

11.  The  mount  from  which  God  spake  His  holy  law, 
And  Israel  stood  opprest  with  fear  and  awe. 

12.  Beneath  this  tree  the  sons  of  Israel  raised 
Their  idol-gods  which  they  so  vainly  praised. 

13.  These,  safety  gave  from  the  avenger's  sword, 
And  thus  were  emblems  of  our  blessed  Lord. 

14.  To  what  sweet  flower,  whose  fragrance  scents  the  air, 
Doth  Christ,  in  Holy  Writ  Himself  compare  ? 

15.  Who  from  the  Lord  a  blessing  great  obtained. 
For  in  his  house,  the  ark  long  time  remained? 

16.  What  typifies  the  saints  of  God  below. 

And  also  Him  from  whom  all  blessings  flow? 

17.  What  sheds  light,  joy,  and  fruitfulness  around, 
And  thus  an  emblem  of  our  God  is  found? 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  ANNIVERSARIES. 


'I 'ME  bright,  gunny  days  which  succeeded  the  long  and  severe 
-■■  season  of  last  winter  had,  perhaps,  something  to  do  with 
gathering  the  large  andiencea  that  filled  Exeter  Hall  and  other 
places  in  which  the  various  religions  societies  held  their  respec- 
tive anniverbsiies.  But,  after  all,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  undiminished  attendance  and  tlie  sustained  attention  on 
these  occasions  may  be  still  more  confidently  attributed  to  a  real 
interest  and  concern  in  the  work  brouuht  under  notice,  and  in 
a  sense  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  varied  agencies  which 
have  been  put  in  operation  within  the  present  and  immediately 
preceding  generations,  for  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel  at  home 
and  abroad.  This  year,  as  at  many  former  anniversaries,  there 
were  able  and  experienced  missionaries  from  foreign  lands  to 
tell  what  they  had  seen  with  their  own  eyes  of  the  triumphs 
of  the  Cross  among  the  heathen,  and  to  testify  to  the  power 
which  accompanies  the  spoken  and  the  written  word  to  effect 
those  transformations  in  human  nature,  though  degraded  to  its 
lowest  depths,  of  which  God  alone  can  be  the  Author. 

THE  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  for  the  thirty-second  time,  occupied 
the  chair  of  this  great  national  inBtitution,  as  its  president,  at 
the  anniversary  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall.  The  Rev.  Charles  E. 
B.  Reed,  m.a.,  one  of  the  Secretaries,  having  opened  the  meet-* 
ing  with  devotional  exercises,  the  report  was  read  by  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  Edmonds.  It  appeared  that,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
pressing times,  the  financial  position  of  the  society  had  greatly 
improved.  The  gross  receipts  for  tlie  year,  including  receipts 
from  special  funds  and  sales  of  Bibles,  had  been  213,374^  The 
total  payments  had  been  193,530Z.  The  free  income  amounted 
to  nearly  111,0002.  Under  the  heads  of  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Denmark, 
Russia,  Transcaucasia,  Turkey.  China,  and  Japan,  as  well  as  in 
India  and  the  colonies,  the  operations  of  the  society's  agents 
were  described  in  detail.  The  report  stated  that  at  home, 
notwithstanding  the  lamented  death  of  Mrs.  Ranyard,  the  link 
between  the  Bible  Society  and  the  Bible-women  in  London  re- 
mained unbroken.  There  had  been  issued  from  the  society's 
dejots,  at  home  and  abroad,  during  the  year,  upwards  of 
2,780,000  copies  of  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  portions.  The 
adoption  of  the  report  was  moved  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  thanked  God  that  in  this  age  of  indifferentism, 
and  in  an  age  tired  of  negations,  they  oouLl  still  unite  together 
in  one  common  faith  to  proclaim  their  allegiance  to  God  and 
their  faith  in  the  book  of  Life.  The  Archbishop  was  followed 
by  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Moule,  of  the  Church  Mission,  Ningpo,  who 
bore  a  modest,  yet  eaniest,  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  society's 
work  in  China.  The  third  speaker  was  the  Rev.  Canon  Ryle, 
Bishop-designate  of  Liverpool,  who  also  received  a  cordial 
welcome  from  the  meeting.  He  spoke  with  much  of  his  old 
enthusiat-m,  declai-ing  himself  as  firm  and  devoted  a  friend  of 
the  society  as  ever.  The  Rev.  W.  G.  Lawes,  of  the  London 
Mission,  New  Guinea,  spoke  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  in 
*' Savage  Island."  Dr.  S.  Manning,  of  the  Religious  Tract 
Society,  followed  Mr.  Lawes,  and  drew  a  wonderfully  graphic 
and  beautiful  picture  illustrative  of  the  ''ubiquity"  of  the 
society's  agents  and  operatious.  He  testified  that  wherever  he 
went— east,  west,  north,  or  south — in  the  Old  World  or  in  the 
New,  he  met  the  dauntless  and  untiring  agents  of  the  society. 
The  Rev.  £.  £.  Jenkins,  the  Rev.  Charles  Jackson  and 
Mr.  J.  Braithwaite  also  addressed  the  meeting. 

TUB  RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY. 

Exeter  Hall  was  densely  crowded  on  the  occasion  of  the 
eighty-fiist  annual  meeting  of  the  JieUgious  Traot  Society ^  and 
the  proceedings,  from  first  to  last,  were  full  of  interest.  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  Sir  Charles  Reed,  u.p.,  supported  by  tlie 
Secretaries,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Manning  and  the  Rev.  L.  B.  White. 
Sir  Charles,  in  the  course  of  his  opening  speech,  remarked  that 
the  whole  of  the  money  subscribed  to  the  society  went  to  the 
benevolent  fund,  as  did  every  peony  of  profit  on  its  trading  trans- 
actions. Last  year  not  quite  25,0002.  was  received  in  the  way  of 


contributions,  and  to  this  amount  15,000L,  being  profit  derived 
from  the  sale  of  publications,  was  added,  making  a  splendid 
fund  of  40,OOOZ.,  for  benevolent  and  missionary  enterprise.  The 
aid  rendered  by  the  society,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Ptek, 
enabled  the  London  School  Board  to  present  prizes  for  Scrip- 
tural knowledge  to  some  4,000  children  every  year.  At-  the 
conclusion  of  Sir  Charles's  address.  Dr.  Manning  did  not  read 
the  report,  but  presented  in  pleasant  conversational  style,  an 
outline  of  its  contents.  The  publications  of  the  Tract  Society,  he 
stated,  were  to  be  found  translated  into  130  languages,  from  tlie 
Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  Ocean.  France,  where  a  remarkable 
movement  was  going  on,  and  the  villagers  were  eagerly  askin;; 
for  Protestant  pastors,  was  being  flooded,  by  means  of  colpor* 
teurs,  with  tracts  and  books.  In  Belgium,  where  7,000  teachers 
had  been  ezoommuni'oated  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  suitable 
publications  had  been  circulated.  And  so,  throughout  the 
world,  truth  had  been  spread  by  the  society's  pressea  The 
circulation  during  the  year  had  reached  65,616,690  at  home, 
and  12,000,000  in  foreign  lands ;  making  a  total  circulation  of 
77,616,H90.  The  adoption  of  the  report  was  moved  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Titcomb,  Bishop  of  Rangoon,  in  a  speech  whirli 
was  listened  to  with  great  attention,  his  lordship's  account  of 
Buddhism  being  especially  interesting.  The  Bishop  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  P.  Mackay  of  Hull,  in  a  vigoious 
address,  not  unmixed  with  humour.  The  Rev.  G.  £?ward 
narrated  several  cases  of  interest  in  connection  with  tract  distri- 
bution. The  last  speaker  was  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  who 
was  received  with  several  rounds  of  applause,  and  wiio  spoke 
with  his  usual  eloquence  and  power.  He  heartily  commended 
the  " Boy's  Own  Paper,*  thanked  the  society  for  publi8biii| 
some  of  his  sermons  in  the  Servian  language,  and  mentioned 
the  interesting  circumstance  that  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Livmg- 
stone  had  forwarded  him  one  of  his  sermons  which  had  been 
found  among  the  doctor's  eficcts,  having  on  it  some  vonl^ 
of  commendation  in  the  handwriting  of  the  great  African 
traveller.  A  few  days  after  the  anniversary  meeting,  a  public 
breakfast  took  place  in  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  in  order  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  giving  information  on  the  missionary  work 
of  the  society  from  the  lips  of  those  who  were  actively  engaged 
in  that  work  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  elsewhere.  A 
large  nmnber  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  sat  down  on  the  occasion, 
the  chair  being  occupied  by  Sir  Harry  Vemey,  m.p.  Th« 
speakers  were  the  Rev.  Messra.  Fisoh,  of  Paris;  Meille  of  Tarin; 
Dardier,  of  Geneva ;  Jaulmes-Oook,  of  Lausanne ;  Gonstantine, 
of  Athens ;  Archdeacon  Kirby,  of  Athabasca ;  Baring,  of  India; 
Ash  ton,  of  Calcutta ;  Lansdell,  of  Russia ;  and  Lawes,  of  Nev 
Guinea.  The  statements  made  by  these  gentlemen  were  of 
the  most  cheering  chantcter,  and  awakened  a  feeling  of  deep 
interest. 

THE  HISSIONABT  SOOIBTIES. 

The  Church  Misiumary  Society  met  in  Exeter  Hall,  which 
was  crowded  throughout  its  Mhole  extent  The  Karl  of 
Chichester,  the  president  of  the  society,  flUed  the  chair.  The 
report,  presented  by  the  Honorary  Secretary,  the  Bev. 
Prebendary  Wright,  detailed  the  efforts  of  the  society's  mission- 
aries in  Africa,  Palestine,  Persia,  India,  Ceylon,  Mauritiujs 
China,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  North-west  America,  and  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean.  The  society  had,  ot  the  date  of  the 
report,  192  stations;  408  missionaries  (218  of  whom  vere 
European  clergymen  and  the  rest  native  and  country-born 
clergymen),  besides  European  hiy  agents,  European  fenule 
teachers  and  native  teachers  ;  and  28,510  communicants. 
After  the  meeting  had  been  briefly  but  pertinently  addieft«>l 
by  the  noble  chairman,  tlie  adoption  of  the  rcoort  was  mond 
by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  who  drew  attentiai  to 
the  "  bright,  dear  spots  of  refreshing  gi-ace,"  indicated  by  the 
facts  of  the  rapid  development  of  Christianity  in  Africa,  and 
the  creation  of  an  order  of  native  Bible-women  in  India.  Earl 
Cairns,  who  ably  seconded  the  motion,  remarked  that  th^  mis- 
sionary spirit  was  no  mean  test  of  a  standing  or  a  falling  church. 
The  missionary  speeches  which  followed  were  of  the  deepest 
interest.  The  growing  readiness  ^f  the  CMuese  to  reoiivo 
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Christianity  was  deecribed  by  the  Bey.  J.  B.  Wolfe,  ^ho  bad  been 
labouriLg  in  Fuhkien  province.    Mr.  Wolfe  told  eome  touching 
stories— one  of  an  old  blind  man,  wbo  after  hearing  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  presented  himself  for  baptism,  and  spoke  as  follow0, 
when  asked  to  declare  to  the  assembled  congregation  what  God 
hud  dono  for  his  soul :  **  When  I  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  I 
camo  to  the  conclusion,  like  many  others,  that  idolatry  was  vain. 
Id  despair,  one  morning,  as  I  was  walking  behind  my  house  in 
afield,  I  saw  a  gloriooi  ball  of  fire  jump  up  out  of  the  east,  and 
I  fell  down  and  worshipped  the  rising  sun,  saving,  ^O  sun, 
take  away  the  load  from  my  heart'    Again  in  the  evening,  as 
the  son  was  going  down  behind  the  hills,  I  said,  *  O  sun,  before* 
jou  go,  leave  a  blessing  behind  thee,  and  take  the  burden  from 
DBT  henrt'    For  two  years  I  worshipped  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun,  but  the  burden  remained  on  my  heart  still.    Again, 
OS  I  was  walking  in  the  fields,  I  said  to  myself, '  Perhaps  the 
moon  can  save  me,'  and  I  prayed  to  the  moon  for  twelve  long 
months.    Bnt  no  peace  camo  to  me  either  from  the  sun  or  from 
ihe  moon.    Next  I  turned  to  the  glittering  stars,  and  for  a  year 
I  wonhipped  them.    But  they  livonght  me  no  comfort.     One 
day  I  threw  myself  on  the  ground  and  said,  *•  If  there  be  a 
finler  above  the  stan,  reveal  thyself  to  me.'    But  no  voice  oame 
from  the  Ruler  above,  and  I  went  on  my  weary  course  in  the 
vorld  till  I  became  a  blind  old  man,  bearing  a  burden  in  my 
heart,  when  I  heard  a  commotion  in  the  street,  and  asked  what 
it  was  all  about.    I  went  to  hear  the  foreign  man  preach.    I 
heard  him  deiicribe  the  great  God  above,  and  then  he  went  on 
speaking  of  His  love  to  man,    I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and 
inrnping  on  my  feet,  I  exclaimed,  *  That  is  just  what  I  want* 
Now  to-night  here  I  am,  standing  nt  this  font,  about  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  can  say  with 
Simeon,  'Lord,  now  let  ma  die  in  peace,  for  I  have  found  my 
Saviour,  and  the  burden  is  taken  away  from  my  heart' "    The 
second  resolution  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Ryle,  Bishop- 
designate  of  Liverpool,  who  asked  his  audience  to  pray  for  him 
that  he  might  be  enabled  to  dp  his  duty  as  a  Protestant  and 
Evangelical  bishop.    The  Rev.  C.  T.  Wilson,  missionary  from 
Uganda,  who  was  received  with  loud  cheers,  described  his  work 
in  connection  with  the  mission  to  Victoria  Nyanza.    Upon  the 
platform  wejre  several  negro  chiefs  who  had  accompanied  Mr. 
Wilson  from  the  interior  of  Africa  to  England,  as  the  bearers  of 
a  letter  sent  by  their  king  to  Queen  Victoria.     Mr.  Wilson 
UT^e<l  the  claims  of  Central  Africa  in  impassioned  tones;  as 
did  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Warren,  who  followed  him,  those  of  Japan. 
The  last  speaker  was  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Kirby,  who 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  his  work  in  the  Red  River 
settlement.      There  was  also,  as  usual,  a  very  full  evening 
meeting  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  held  at  Exeter  Hall. 

The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  was  presided  over  by  Mr. 
W.  Bickford  Smith,  j.p.  The  report  was  read  in  abstract  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Funshon.  The  refrain  of  this  document,  to  quote 
its  own  language,  was  *'  spiritual  encouragement|  heavy  financial 
difficulty,  uzgenoy  of  spiritual  need,  loud  ones  for  help, 
inadequate  means  to  sustain  existing  missions,  and  no  means  at 
all  to  originate  new  ones."  The  President  of  Conference  (Rev. 
Benjamin  Gregory)  said  that  the  answer  to  the  **  refrain"  of  the 
report  was  like  that  given  by  the  French  to  the  Germans  at  the 
capitulation  of  Paris.  Not  one  inch  of  the  mission  field  or 
one  brick  of  a  chapel  would  they  relinquish.  The  Hon.  Sir 
Alexander  T.  Gait  (Resident  Canadian  Commissioner)  spoke  of 
the  heal^y  condition  of  tiie  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  in 
Canada,  and  the  evangelistic  work  to  which  it  was  called  there. 
The  Rev.  James  Scott,  from  South  Africa,  said  they  had  now 
an  open  door  evexywhere  in  that  land.  The  Rev.  J.  C.  W. 
Gostick  presented  a  aketch  of  India,  its  history  and  its  popu- 
lation, the  attractions  which  it  had  offered  to  tlie  military 
conqueror,  the  statesman,  and  the  educationist.  The  Rev. 
Zadok  Robinson,  from  Natal,  gave  encouraginKOvidence  of  the 
results  of  Christian  work  there.  The  Rev.  William  Wilson, 
formerly  a  missionary  in  Fiji,  insisted  on  the  word  "  entrench- 
mani"  being  suhe^tated  for  "T6trenohm6nt,"in  the  resoluition 
to  which  he  spoke.  After  dwelling  upon  his  experiences  in 
Fiji,  where  he  had  seen  a  man  eaten,  and  had  himself  been  in 
imminoit  danger  of  a  smdlar  fate,  but  where  Christianity  now 
reigned,  aad  laany  of  whose  pe<^la  were  now  ready  to  aid  in  the 
ev«Dig«UBitioB  of  otter  ielands,  he  ably  pleaded  for  increased 
ao{^ort  to  the  mission  cause.  Mr.  8.  D.  Waddj,  Q.O.,  presented 
a  telling  jMolnre  of  the  leeults  of  **  retrenchment"  The 
veaemble  Or.  Rule  alto  spoke  a  few  words— probably  his  last 
in  that  biJl,  be  sftid— fof  Bpain  «nd  Portugal. 

At  the  eighiy-aixth  annisfd  meeting  of  the  Xondoo  Mi$9ionary 
Society^  Its  treasurer,  Mr.  John  Kemp- Welch,  jjp.  filled  the 
chair.    The  Bev.  J.  0.  Whitehouse  read  an  abstract  of  the 


report,  which  stated  that  the  society  began  the  year  with 
difficulties.  Complicated  and  painful  questions  had  arisen  in 
conneotion  with  the  mission  to  Central  Afrioa,  one  after  another 
of  tlic  brethren  sent  out  having  succumbed  to  the  climate ; 
their  greatest  loss  being  the  death  of  their  foreign  secretary, 
Br.  Mullens,  who  had  gone  out  with  a  view  to  establish  the 
miuion  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  but  caught  cold  among  the 
swampy  grass  at  Eitange.  150  miles  from  the  coast  At  TTjiji, 
however,  the  mission  ^a  been  at  length  established.  From 
India  the  chief  features  of  the  report  related  to  the  work 
among  the  women,  twelve  ladies,  as  female  missionaries,  being 
thus  employed.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Allon  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  report  and  adduced  many  statistics  to  show  that  the  mis- 
sionary enterprise  had  been  far  more  successful  than  many 
of  its  best  friends  could  have  anticipated.  Tlie  motion  was 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  Macfarlane,  from  New  Guinea,  which 
was,  he  said,  the  largest  island  in  the  world,  being  as  long  as. 
ftom  London  to  Constantinople,  and  500  miles  broad.  He 
went  on  to  tell  a  long  but  deeply-interesting  story,  enlivened 
and  relieved  by  incident  and  anecdote.  The  Rev.  F.  Trestrail 
moved  the  second  resolution,  which  was  seoonded  by  the  Rev. 
James  Richardson,  from  Madagascar,  who  spoke  from  seven 
years*  experience  of  Christian  work  in  that  island. 

Aa  in  the  case  of  both  the  meetings  last  mentioned,  which 
were  also  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  there  was  at  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Sodeiy  anniversary,  a  large  audience.  The  ohair 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  Joseph  Tritton.  Mr.  A.  H.  Baynes  read 
the  eighty-eighth  annual  report,  which  was  described  by  him 
as  encouraging  and  stimulating.  It  stated  that  the  reports 
from  India  bore  strong  testimony  to  the  vitality  and  independ- 
enoe  of  the  native  Christiati  churches.  Success  had  attended 
the  operations  of  the  missionaries  in  China^  Africa,  the  Bahamas, 
Haytl,  San  Domingo,  and  Trinidad,  Jamaica,  Norway,  Brittany, 
and  Italy.  The  report  concluded  by  stating  that,  notwith- 
standing the  long-oontinued  commercial  and  agrioultural 
depression,  the  total  receipts  of  the  society  for  the  year  ex- 
hibited a  most  striking  increase.  The  Rev.  T.  V.  Tymras 
moved  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  in  favour  of  extending  the 
society's  work  and  increasing  the  number  of  its  missionaries. 
The  Rev.  J.  Bate,  of  Allahabad,  in  seconding  the  resolution, 
described,  as  an  eye-witness,  the  results  of  the  missionary 
enterprise  as  seen  in  India.  The  Rev.  Jackson  Wray  moved 
a  resolution  urging  united  and  importunate  prayer  that  quidified 
men  may  be  raised  up  to  be  sent  forth  into  the  mission  field. 
The  resolution  was  seconded  in  a  stirring  speech  by  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Greenhough.  In  connection  with  the  Baptist  MLssionary 
Society  there  was  also  an  annual  breakfast  of  the  Zenana 
Mission,  given  at  the  Holborn  Town  Hall.  A  missionary  soir^ 
was  also  held  in  the  same  building. 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  of  the  five  principal 
missionary  aooieties  for  the  two  past  years : 

1879.  1880. 

Church  Missionary  Society       .     .  £232,836         £221,723 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society    .     .     138,333  165,498 

^^^'V^t^^T'*^''.''^  !*'''}    ^^^'236  131,674 

London  Missionary  Society       •     .     101,100  102,162 

Baptist  Missionary  Society       %     .      46,092  50,351 

£658,597         £671,408 
Fifty-six  of  these  societies  (the  most  important  being  included) 
received  during  the  past  year,  the  following  gross  amounts 
respectively; 

Bible  Society £213,374 

Religious  Tract  and  publishing  Societies  192,523 

SooietieB  for  Foreign  Missions 706,942 

Colonial,  Jewish,  and  other  Mianona       .     .     147,861 

HomeMisaions 384,186 

Religious  Educational  Societies    ....      88,563 

£1,729,419 

This  sum  is  more  by  about  25,000Z.  than  wfu  received  by  the 
same  aocieim  during  the  preceding  year. 

BOCIXmS  TOB  BOXB  AVD  BrSOIAI.  EVANOBLISATIOV. 

Thb  Church  Fasioral  Aid  Society  was  presided  over,  as  usual, 
by  one  of  its  founders,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  Tlie  report 
stated  that  mnts  had  been  made  to  543  clergymen  and  193  lay 
agents  to  labour  in  various  parishes  throughout  the  land, 
benefiting  a  population  of  naaiuy  five  millions.  The  receipts, 
as  oompared  with  those  of  the  previous  year,  showed  a  diminin- 
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tiou  of  upwards  of  10,000f.  The  expenditare  had  been  not 
qnite  50,0002.,  being  less  than  that  of  the  previona  year  by  5,0002. 
Boferring  to  the  extension  of  Lcmdon,  the  report  stated  that  up- 
wards of  a  million  of  its  inhabitants  lired  in  habitnal  neglect  of 
public  worship,  and  no  fewer  than  sixty  miles  of  its  shops  were 
open  on  the  Lord's-day.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the 
Bishop-desiffnate  of  Liverpool,  who,  in  moTing  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  declared  his  unfaltering  allegiance  to  old  principles 
and  old  friends.  Sir  W.  T.  Charley  urged  the  claims  of  the 
society  to  increased  support  as  a  national  and  not  a  merely 
local  institution.  The  Bev.  T.  Howard  Gill,  of  Whalley 
Bange,  the  Bev.  Flavel  S.  Ck)ok,  the  Bey.  Oanon  Bichardson, 
the  BeT.  J.  Allan  Smith,  and  the  Bey.  J.  G.  Dixon  also  spoke 
in  support  of  the  society. 

Sib  Wiluah  Muib,  x.c.s.i.,  presided  over  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  London  City  Mission,  From  the  report  it  appeared  that 
the  mission  has  now  447  missionaries.  Of  these,  378  were 
engaged  in  house-to-house  yisitation  in  ordinary  districts,  tiie 
ayerage  number  of  families  in  each  being  650.  There  were  69 
engaged  in  special  work,  of  whom  19  were  set  apart  for  the 
visitation  of  public-houses  and  coffee-shops.  The  total  number 
of  visits  paid  during  the  year  was  8,018,136,  of  which  274,908 
were  to  the  sick  and  dying;  22,464  Bible^  Testaments,  and 
portions  had  been  distributed,  and  also  3^  millions  of  tracts. 
Sir  William  Muir  said  he  was  convinced  that  the  sodefy's 
.  agents  were  admirably  fitted  for  the  work  they  were  called  upon 
to  do.  Sir  T.  Chambers,  Q.C.,  m.p.,  expressed  his  thankfalness, 
speaking  as  a  judge,  that  the  statistics  of  crime  were  not  dis- 
couraging. The  society  had  the  greatest  possible  claim  upon 
the  public.  Addresses  were  subsequently  delivered  by  the 
Bev.  Burman  Cassin,  Bev.  Dr.  Mackay,  Bev.  J.  Jackson 
Wray,  Bey.  F.  A.  C.  Lillingston,  and  the  Bev.  Marmaduke 
Osbom. 

The  London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the 
Jetos,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  in  the  chair,  reported  a  deficiency, 
indnding  the  adverse  balanoea  of  two  former  years,  of  more  tlum 
6,0002.  There  are  136  agents  employed  in  the  work  of  evange- 
lising the  Jews,  and  of  these  more  than  half  are  themselves 
baptised  JewR,  many  of  whom,  as  well  as  many  more  of  the 
Gentile  agents,  are  in  holy  orders.  Thirteen  proselytes  had 
been  baptised  during  the  year  by  the  missionary  in  the  Episcopal 
Chapel  at  the  East>end  of  London.  After  reviewing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  missions  at  Amsterdam,  Kouigsberg,  and  Berlin, 
the  committee  stated  that  there  had  broken  out  at  Leipaic,  in 
Germany,  and  perhaps  through  all  Europe,  a  feeling  and  on 
agitation  against  the  Jews  such  as  could  hardly  have  been 
surpassed  by  any  of  the  anti-Jewish  outbreaks  of  history. 
Whole  societies  had  organised  themselves  for  a  campaign 
against  the  Jews ;  nor  was  it  alone  in  small  towns,  but  in 
capitals,  sucb  as  Dresden  and  Berlin,  that  the  agitation  was 
urged  on.  The  greatest  evil  of  all  was  that  Christians  joined 
in  and  helped  on  the  strife.  The  Jews  themselves  were  in  part 
to  be  blamed,  but  the  religious  condition  of  the  Jews  in  the 
whole  German  and  Austrian  dominions  waa  becoming  worse 
and  worse.  The  majority  were  materialists,  and  altogether 
engrossed  in  the  pursuit  of  riches.  It  was  well  known  that 
many  of  the  learned  Jews  denied  a  personal  Messiah.  The 
meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop- 
designate  of  Liverpool,  the  Bev.  Prebendary  Cadman;  the 
Bev.  S.  T.  Bachest,  missionary  from  Hamburg ;  the  Bev.  Canon 
Tristram ;  and  the  Bev.  Burman  Cassin. 

The  British  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  among 
the  Jews  reported  that  it  employs  25  missionaries,  all  Jews,  and 
several  unpaid  workers.  Its  mission  stations  include  a  number 
of  English  and  foreign  cities  and  towns.  From  each  of  its 
stations  had  come  the  clear  note  of  suooesB.  The  year  had  been 
one  of  the  most  blessed  and  fruitful  in  the  history  of  the  society. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Haber8hon2who  occu^ed  the  chair,  and  the  Bevs. 
Dr.  D.  MacEwan,  W.  F.  Goooh,  W.  Wingate,  and  E.  S.  Bayliffe 
delivered  interesting  addresses. 

This  annual  meeting  of  the  Cclonial  and  Continental  Church 
Society  was  presided  over  by  the  Earl  of  Boden.  The  Bev. 
F.  J.  C.  Moran  presented  the  report,  which  stated  that  the 
committee  had  been  reluctantly  compelled  to  reduce  some  of 
its  grants.  The  Bishop  of  Ban^oon,  after  moving  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report  and  the  appomtment  of  the  committee  mr 
the  ensuing  year,  delivered  an  address  on  <*  Need  of  Increased 
Efforts  among  English  and  Eurasians  in  India."  The  Bev. 
Canon  Hoare,  after  seconding  the  motion,  delivered  tm  address 
on  **  Home  Helps  to  Wanderers."  The  Bishop  of  the  Mauritius 
delivered  an  address  on  **  Missions  to  Sailors  in  British  Ports." 
Mr.  Sheriff  WooUoton  next  spoke  on  **  Church  Work  amongst 


Continental  Travellers."  The  Bight  Bev.  Dr.  Biley,  Bislmp  of 
the  Valley  of  Mexico,  afterwartu  gave  an  address  on  **The 
Influence  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Foreign  Churches." 
Major  Frauds  Duncan,  R.A.,  addressed  the  meeting  on  **  How 
the  Church  of  England  should  follow  her  Emigrant  Children." 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Pelham,  who  delivered  the  concluding  addiesB^ 
spoke  briefly  of  *«  Mission  Work  at  Manitoba," 

Thb  thirty-first  anniversary  of  the  Jridi  Chureh  Missicne  to 
the  Boman  CathoUes  was  celebrated  at  St.  James's  Hall,  llie 
proceedings  began  with  a  breakfast,  the  Biahop  of  Bipon  pre- 
siding. The  annual  meeting,  at  which  Captain  the  Hon.  Frands 
Maudie,  b.n.,  took  the  chair,  was  subsequently  held  in  the  laige 
hall.  The^  secretary  read  an  epitome  of  the  annual  report, 
which  stated  that  the  sodety's  missionaiy  agency  oompnaed 
26  ordained  dergymen,  170  trained  teachers  and  Scriptoie 
readers,  and  90  Irish  **  text  teacbers."  About  16,000  penont 
were  visited  every  month,  and  nearly  a  million  tracts  ana  hand- 
bills had  been  droulated.  The  Bev.  Canon  Coir,  Beetor  of 
Clifden,  Connemara,  and  missionary  secretary,  saad  that  after 
much  persecution,  which  had  been  unsoccemful  in  its  object, 
violence  had  happily  entirely  ceased  tfaroa^cmt  Connemaia. 
The  Bev.  Canon  Hussey,  the  Bev.  8.  D.  C.  Douglas,  the  Bev. 
J.  D.  Smylio,  Bishop  Biley  and  the  Bev.  8. 0'Donnell  addressed 
the  meeting. 

The  Church  of  England  Sundajhschool  InsiUule  held  its  annual 
festival  service,  one  evening,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  fol- 
lowing day  was  given  up  to  Conferences  and  the  Eseter  Hall 
meeting.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  8t.  Asaph  presided  over  the 
morning  conference  of  country  representatives  at  the  C^non 
Street  HoteL  The  subject  of  the  afternoon  confesence  was 
the  observation  of  the  approaching  Centenary.  In  the  eveDing 
a  ^  magnificent  assembly  " — ^to  quote  the  words  of  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  who  presided— was  held  at  Exeter  HalL  In  the 
abstract  of  the  report,  read  to  the  meeting  by  the  secretaiy  of 
the  institute,  Mr.  Jolm  Palmer,  it  was  remarked  that  smportut 
additions  had  been  made  to  the  publications  of  the  society,  and 
the  total  sales  of  copies  for  the  year  amounted  to  nearly  a  mfllioa 
and  a  half.  During  the  year  much  systematio  work  of  an 
organizing  character  had  been  accomplished.  The  institute 
had  been  represented  at  436  places,  59  being  within  the  metro- 
politan area,  and  377  in  the  provinces.  The  Brandi  Assodatioii 
now  numbers  230,  of  which  35  were  in  tbe  metropolis,  and  195 
in  the  provinces.  The  most  pressing  need  of  the  Institute  at 
the  present  time  was  the  want  of  a  building  suitable  for  canyin; 
on  its  operations,  for  the  erection  of  which  funds  are  now  being 
raised.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Bight  Beverend 
Chairman,  the  Bishop  of  Bangoon,  the  BLuiop  of  B^ord,  Bishcp 
Alford,  and  others. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Sunday-schoot  Union  oommenoed  with 
a  conference  of  delegates  from  country  Sunday-sohod  XTnionfl  in 
the  Lecture  Hall,  Old  Bailey ;  8ir  Charles  Beed  presiding.  In 
the  evening,  Exeter  Hall  was  filled  to  overflowing  on  oceaaon 
of  the  annual  meeting.  Sir  Thomas  Chambers,  who  presided, 
said  that  his  connection  with  Sunday-school  work  had  oontiniied 
from  his  boyhood  to  old  age.  The  report,  presented  by  tfr. 
Benham,  stated  that  six  out  of  the  thirteen  auxiliaries  reported 
the  adoption  of  a  regular  system  of  visitation  of  the  sebools. 
Between  twenty  and  thirty  conferences  or  other  meetings  had 
been  held  by  the  auxiliaries  during  the  year  in  addition  to  the 
annual  meetings.  There  were  no  fewer  than  198  local  nnioss 
scattered  over  the  country,  in  addition  to  the  metropolitan 
auxiliaries  and  the  several  colonial  unions.  The  number  of 
scholars  in  tbe  London  schools  had  increased  during  the  wt 
year  to  the  extent  of  14,287.  During  the  year  the  sales  hid 
amounted  to  49,5172.,  being  an  increase,  in  spite  of  depression 
of  trade,  of  6.4092.  over  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  meeting 
was  addressed  by  the  Bev.  J.  P.  Chown,  the  JEtev.  Dr.  Bigg,  the 
Bev.  G.  Martin,  and  others. 


Tee  Bagged  School  I7n^  met  at  Exeter  Hall  oa  the  ( 
of  the  thirty-sixth  anniversary  and  distribution  of  soholtts' 

Srizes.  The  chairman,  as  on  all  former  oooasions,  was  Ud 
haftesbury,  and  the  gallery  behind  tbe  platform  was  oocnpied 
by  from  five  to  six  hundred  boys  and  gurls  and  the  teacheis  froo 
the  numerous  schools  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Kirk,  the  new  seentuyr 
read  an  abstract  of  the  report,  giving  details  of  the  exteosife 
operations  of  the  society  in  various  puts  of  tbe  metrrooha  The 
children's  prises  having  been  distributed,  Lord  Sisfteebiirf 
presented  a  testimonial  to  the  retiring  secretary,  Hr.  Joseph 
Gent.  The  Bev.  Dr.  M'Aushine  addressed  the  chiidrm  in  a 
familiar  and  interesting  strain.  The  meeting  was  also  addressed 
by  Mr.  8.  D.  Waddy,  q.o.,  the  Bev.  J.  F.  Bargeant.  Dr.  Donall 
Froser,  Mr.  Anthony  Denny,  and  Sir  Bobsrt  Guden. 


The  Sunday  at  Home 


O   DAT  MOST   CALM,    MOST   BRICIir  !    .    .    . 

Thb  wbkk  wbrb  dabk  but  for  thy  LlGllT.—I/crUrt. 


SHETLAND  SEIFPEB. 


ALONG  tioie  «go»  when  I  was  quite  a  little  boy« 
I,  remember  ri^ng  with  mj  fatiier  on  on&  of 
his  moiiMal  visits  to  his  manj  patients  in  our  native 
island.  We  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  miserable  oahin^ 
through  the  .gapitig  rifts  of  whioh  the  fierce  north 
wind  blew  keenly  upon  the  poor  doomed  snffenrer 
withia.  The  cottage,  if  cottage  it  oovld  be  ofl^Ued, 
Ha  mt-Amvn  7.  isMi 


had  only  one  room,  and  as  we  were  about  to  raitje 
the  Itftch  and  enter,  we  heard  the  voice  of  the^  Free 
Ohnroh  minister  who  was  praying  by  the  bedside  of 
a  dying  man.  We  waited  until  the  office  was  over, 
and  then  my  father  went  into  the  cabin,  a  look  of 
sad  significance  passing  between  the  minister  and 
doctor,  as  they  tojrether  bent  over  the  bed  of  death. 
A  gray  and  weather-beaten  face,  already  darkened 
by  the  shadow  of  approaching  dissolution,  looked 
up  and  brightened  a  little  in  greeting  the  friend 
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-whose  coming  had  so  often  relieved  the  agony  of  a 
long  and  lingering  illness. 

"it  will  BTine  be  otwer. Hoo,  doctor,'* lA said.^  "T 
feel  nae  pain,  and  I  ken  what's  coming."  He  stopped,  ^ 
and  his  eyes  wandered  to  where  his  four  boys  sat 
round  the  dim  peat  fire,  where  sat  too  the  weeping 
-wife  and  mother,  so  seen  to  be  a  widow. 

My  father  beckoned  to  the  eldest  boy,  who  came  to 
the  bedside,  trying  hard  to  restrain  the  sobs  that 
would  burst  out,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts.  No 
words  were  spoken  as  the  father's  wasted,  trembling 
fingers  clasped  the  sunburnt  hand  of  his  eldest  son. 
No  words,  but  there  was  a  world  of  anxious,  pleading 
love  in  the  poor  wan  face  that  looked  up  from  that 
bed  of  death.     At  last  the  father  said : 

"  Tak'  care  o'  mither,  Davie,  my  boy ;  she'll  sune 
hae  naebody  but  thee  to  depend  upon." 

"  I  will,  fay ther,"  was  the  sobbing  answer. 

*'  And  mind  be  gude  ta  the  bairns,  puir  things." 

Again  the  earnest,  heartfelt  reply,  and  then  my 
father  led  the  lad  away  from  the  bedside.  He  seemed 
now  for  the  first  time  to  remember  that  I  was 
present;  and,  thinking  no  doubt  that  the  scene 
was  not  one  for  me  to  witness,  he  sent  me  away  to  a 
neighbouring  cottage,  there  to  await  his  coming. 
In  about  an  hour  he  rejoined  me  with  our  ponies, 
and  I  could  read  easily  enough  in  his  grave  face  and 
glistening  eyes  that  the  long  stniggle  was  ended, 
and  poor  Willie  Anderson  at  last  released  from  his 
sutfering.  We  rode  silently  homewards,  and  there 
was  none  of  that  meriy,  pleasant  talk  that  so  often 
enliveped  onr  long  rides  over  the  rugged  hills  and 
dreary  moorland. 

And  now  those  four  poor  boys  were  fatherless,  and 
had  to  earn  their  own  support,  as  well  as  that  of 
their  widowed  mother.  I  am  going  to  tell  how  they 
set  about  it,  and  to  relate  at  least  one  notable 
adventure  that  befell  them.  Their  father's  death 
made  but  little  immediate  difference  in  their  worldly 
prospects,  fur  he  had  been  wholly  unable  to  earn 
anything  fer  months  before  he  died;  but  a  small 
pension  of  fifty  shillings  a  year,  which  had  been  his 
during  his  lifetime,  was  now  of  course  at  an  end. 
They  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  cottage  and 
small  piece  of  land  which  they  formerly  occupied, 
and  such  "stock"  as  they  possessed  had  gone  to 
pay  arrears  of  rent.  Little  by  little  the  goods  and 
gear  which  poor  Willie  had  gathered  together  while 
be  was  still  hale  and  strong  had  melted  away,  and 
their  cabin  now  contained  nothing  of  value  within 
its  four  bare  walls.  Their  rent  indeed  was  only  a 
few  shillings  a  year,  but  even  this  would  have  been 
beyond  their  means,  had  not  the  kind  tacksman  who 
was  their  landlord  told  the  broken-hearted  widow 
and  her  boys  that  they  might  stay  on  without 
paying  rent  at  all.  The  neighbours  were  kind  and 
friendly,  as  natives  of  those  islands  always  are,  but 
a  succession  of  bad  seasons  had  left  most  of  them 
with  little  enough  for  their  own  families,  and  the 
assistance  they  could  afford  to  others  was  very 
small.  The  boys  would  have  been  glad  to  work, 
but  there  was  no  work  for  them  to  do,  and  therefore 
no  wages  to  be  earned.  Stout  manly  little  fellows 
they  were,  all  four  of  them  inured  to  a  rough  life 
from  infancy,  the  eldest  just  fifteen,  the  youngest 
nearly  ten.  The  other  two  were  twins,  and  when 
their  fatlier  died  were  rather  more  than  thirteen 
years  old.  Others  there  had  been,  all  of  them 
younger  than  the  four  surviving  sons;  but  these  all 
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died  in  early  childhood,  when  sickness  and  trouble 
had  come  npon  the  sffdg|cling  family.  Davie,  the 
«ld0$t  lad,  who  tightly  oOTsidered  himself  the  chief 
prop  and  pilla^  of  his  house,  had  many  an  anxieos 
hour  in  thinking  how  he  was  to  provide  food  and 
clothing  for  his  hungry,  growing  brothers,  and  for 
his  invalid  mother.  A  supply  of  half-worn  garments, 
indeed,  came  from  a  friendly  house,  enough  to  last 
them  all  through  the  winter,  but  clothing  was  only 
part  of  what  they  stood  in  need.  Davie  was  too 
proud  to  beg,  and  of  work  on  the  land  there  was 
none.  But  at  the  very  door  of  his  little  cabin  lay 
stretched  the  ever-bountiful  sea,  and  to  it  the 
fisherman's  boy  turned  as  to  a  never-grudging  mother. 
The  children  of  those  northern  islands  take  to  salt 
water  as  natumlly  as  young  seals  or  Newfoundland 
puppies;  and  it  is  probably  due  to  their  early 
training  that  they  grow  up  the  fine  smart  seamen 
that  south-country  skippers  like  so  well  to  have 
with  them  in  their  ships.  Davie  was  still  too  young 
for  the  deep-sea  fishing,  but  he  thought  that  if  he 
could  get  a  boat,  some  good  might  be  done  nearer 
home.  His  three  younger  brothers  would  form  his 
crew,  and  there  were  some  of  his  father's  fishing-lines 
remaining  which  would  furnish  at  least  a  portion  of 
their  equipment.  But  to  get  a  boat  was  the  great 
difficulty.  There  were  none  to  be  had  on  hire, 
and  the  fisher-folk  around  the  place  who  owned 
skiffs  had  need  of  them  for  their  own  purposes. 
Davie  could  often  get  a  seat  in  some  one  of  hi« 
neighbours'  boats,  but  as  he  was  only  a  youngster, 
his  share  was  a  small  one.  Moreover,  he  knew  that 
while  he  was  away  at  sea,  his  three  brothers  were 
at  home,  idle,  and  probably  in  mischief.  He  felt 
that  he  must  have  them  with  him  or  stay  at  home. 

There  was  a  small  boat  that  had  long  been  lying 
in  the  factor's  yard,  supposed  to  be  now  unfit  for 
further  service.  Davie  cast  his  longing  eyes  upon 
this  weather-worn  craft,  and  thought  that  if  he  were 
allowed  to  try,  and  could  get  hold  of  some  sheet-tin, 
old  canvas,  tar,  and  a  lot  of  ^* scupper"  nails,  be 
might  possibly  be  able  to  make  the  old  boat  so  &r 
seaworthy  as  to  answer  his  purpose.  She  would 
never  be  anything  but  leaky  of  course,  and  no 
amount  of  patching  would  ever  entitle  her  to  be 
classed  **  Al  at  Lloyd's ;  "  but,  if  she  could  be  got  to 
float  at  all  a  little  extra  baling  would  be  of  small 
account.  So  he  took  heart  and  spoke  to  his  kind 
landlord,  obtaining  a  ready  assent  to  his  plan. 
More  than  that,  the  factor  gave  him  all  the  repairing 
materials  that  were  required  out  of  his  own  stores, 
and  lent  him  the  tools  needed  for  his.  operations. 
Such  welcome  help  gave  much  encouragement  to  the 
young  boat-builder;  and  to  work  he  went  with  all 
his  heflrt  and  both  his  hands.  Many  a  patch  vas 
put  on  the  sun-riven  planks  of  the  old  boat.  Canvas 
and  sheet-tin  were  nailed  over  the  worst  places,  and 
smaller  cracks  were  carefully  caulked.  Finally* 
plentiful  coat  of  tar  was  daubed  outside  and  inside, 
and  when  the  pitch  was  well  dried,  the  boat  looked 
fit  once  more  to  float  in  salt  water.  The  factor, 
pleased  with  Davie's  energy  and  perseverance,  made 
him  a  present  of  some  old  oars,  which  be  contnTod 
to  re-shape  and  cut  down  to  a  proper  mxe  for  his 
juvenile  crew.  At  last  the  boat  was  re-lanuobed, 
and  Davie  was  probably  as  proud  of  his  crazy  c\^ 
as  ever  Nelson  was  of  the  •*  Victoiy."  Her  power  of 
suction  was  certainly  out  of  all  proportion  to  ber 
draught  of  water,  but  she  onlv  needed  <^  be  baled 
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out  once  ixi  every  half-bour,  and  Davie  would  fav 
rather  have  submitted  to  eue  of  his  *'  men  "  bedng 
kept  ooBstantlj  "at  the  pumps,"  thaq  have  beeu 
without  his  boat.  So  to  sea  went  tho^e  brave  lada, 
never  doubting  that  fortune  would  favour  them, 
with  loueh  of  the  same  pluck  and  oonfidence  thai 
oenturiee  ago  had  sent  their  Viking  sires  over  the 
wild  northern  waters  in  quest  of  adventure  and  of 
empire.  Davie  already  knew  some  of  the  rooky 
spots  where  big  grey  cod  did  love  to  congregatOi 
and  when  the  "  keelings  *'  were  from  home  he  aoiight 
them  in  other  places.  The  sea  was  aa  wide  for  him 
as  for  others,  and  no  fishery  boards  or  trespass  laws 
hindered  him  from  going  where  he  Hinted,  and 
fishing  where  he  had  a  mind.  The  boys  were 
woudei-fuUy  lucky,  but  not  more  so  perhaps  than 
their  industry  and  perseverance  deserved. 

£arly  and  late  they  were  at  their  work,  getting 
shell-fiah  for  bait  when  storms  kept  them  on  shore, 
and  never  losing  a  chance  of  wetting  their  lines  in 
salt  water  when  winds  were  light  and  the  sea  smooth. 
They  could  not  go  far  from  shore  in  their  lesky  old 
boat»  but  they  found  plenty  offish  in  the  rocky  bays 
of  the  islands,  and  they  sddom  came  home  empty- 
handed.  They  caught  quantities  of  "  sillocka  "  and 
*'  piltacks,"  as  Shetlanders  call  the  young  of  the  ooal- 
lish  (Oadua  carhonarms)  in  their  first  and  second  years, 
but  these  were  kept  for  home  consumption,  there 
being  no  market  for  their  sale.  Cod,  torsk,  and 
ling  were  what  they  chiefty  sought,  but  the  two  last 
named  were  only  occasionally  met  with,  cod  being 
the  staple  of  their  fishing.  At  that  time  cod  fetched 
about  SIX  shillings  per  hundredweight,  and  when  the 
boys  were  lucky  they  sometimes  made  one  and  six- 
penoe  apiece  by  their  day's  work.  They  had,  besides, 
for  use  at  home  the  heads  of  all  marketable  fish 
which  they  caught  and  sold,  and  from  the  livers  they 
got  plenty  of  good  oil  with  which  to  lighten  their 
little  cottage. 

Davie  was  as  thrifty  as  he  was  industrious,  and 
soon  began  to  accumulate  a  tiny  fund,  even  after 
buying  many  little  comforts  for  his  sick  mother.    He 
began  to  grow  discontented  with  the  crary   tub 
vrhich  he  had  cobbled  with  such  exoeerling  care,  and 
thouffht  that  if  he  had  a  taut,  sound  little  boat,  he 
could  easily  venture  farther  out  to  sea  and  visit 
bettor  fishing-grounds.    At  length,  after  a  year  of 
patient  hard  work  in  their  old  boat,  the  boys  were 
able  to  go  to  their  friend  the  factor  with  their  little 
store  and  ask  him  to  help  them  in  purchasing  a 
better  ship.     This  was  only  a  matter  of  business, 
being  the  ususl  way  in  which  Shetland  fishermen 
buy  their  boats.    Fart,  and  sometimes  all  of  the 
price  is  advanced  by  the  &ctor  or  fish*curer,  who  buys 
the  fish  caught,  and  repays  himself  by  small  instal- 
ments out  of  the  proceeds.     Davie  had  thirty-five 
shillings   in    the  common  purse,   and  a  like  sum 
advanced  by  the  factor  enabled  him  to  buy  a  stout 
little  boat,  not  new,  but  sound  and  seaworthy.     She 
was  only  a  very  little  larger  than  their  old  skiff,  but 
she  was  water-tight  and  staunch,  go  the  youthful 
fiahers  had  no  fear  in  venturing  as  far  out  to  sea  as 
older  seamen  would  have  done  in  a  boat  of  similar 
dimensions.    Luck  followed  the  boys  in  their  craft, 
and  in  a  very  little  time  they  were  able  to  purchase 
a  mast  and  rigging,  imd  a  sail  about  the  size  of 
a  large  table-cloth.      This  was   a    pix)ceeiiiiig   of 
which  older  nnd  more  experienced   mariners  were 
inclined  to  disapprove,  but  it  was  soon  seen  that 


Davie  could  handle  his  boat  when  vader  sail  with 
no  little  skill,  while  his  brother  Willie,  one  of  the 
twins,  proved  hlmaelf  equally  adept  in  managing  the 
halyards.  The  boys  prospered  greatly  in  this  new 
venture^  and  in  m  f^rr  months'  time  they  had  paid  for 
their  boat,  and  she  was  all  their  own. 

One  day  in  the  late  autumn  all  the  boats  had 
been  out  to  aea,  and  the  Anderson  boys  had,  of 
ooufse,  gone  with  the  rest  The  morning  had  been 
fixke,  but  an  the  day  advanced  the  wind  rose,  and 
soon  blew  half  a  gale  from  n.n.e.  One  by  one  the 
boc^ts  came  baok,  the  crew  of  the  last  to  arrive 
having  a  hard  pull  before  reaohing  the  above,  and 
none  of  the  fiabermen  noticed  that  Davie  and  his 
brothers  were  missing  from  their  number.  The 
wind  was  blowing  dj9ad  out  the  widk,  or  bay,  and 
harder  and  harder  it  blew  as  the  evening  shadows 
fell  upon  the  dark  and  angpry  water.  A  solitary, 
sable-clad  figure  was  standing  upon  the  rocky  beach, 
and  a  pair  of  wistful  eyes  were  gazing  out  to  sea, 
lootd^  in  vaia  for  the  little  skiff  that  should  have 
been  the  first  to  come  to  land  on  snoh  a  stormy  day. 
But  still  the  boat  oame  not,  and  the  widowed  mother 
turned  from  the  sea-shore  and  sought  the  house  of 
the  friendly  factor.  He  was  in  his  effioe,  bosy  with 
his  books,  and  looked  up  as  a  timid  voice  spoke  to 
him  across  the  counter : 

*'  If  ye  plase,  sir,  my  boys  are  no  come  hame,  and 
the  weather  is  ill  for  them  to  be  upo'  the  sea." 

*'  Your  boys  at  the  sea,  and  not  home  yetf"  cried 
the  factor  in  astonishment. 

''  Aye,  sir,  it's  ower  ti-ue ;  and  I'm  sair  feared  that 
without  help  they'll  no  be  able  to  win  the  shore  in 
sic  a  night." 

Out  ran  the  kind-hearted  factor,  staying  only  to 
take  his  telesocw^e  with  him ;  and  on  the  beach  he 
found  a  knot  of  neighbours  gathered,  for  the  word 
had  now  gone  round  that  the  Anderson  boys  had 
not  returned.  They  were  gamng  intently  out  to 
sea,  and  as  the  factor  joined  them  an  old  skipper 
said:  "The  boys  can  never  row  the  wick  in  sic 
weath^  as  this;  see  how  the  spindrift  is  fiying 
Qwer  the  watter." 

**  I  kenna  weel  whaur  the  bairns  can  bae  gane," 
said  another  fisherman.  **  They  were  na  ony where 
near  us." 

''Ka,"  replied  the  first  speaker;  *^ Davie  tauld 
me  that  he  was  going  to  trv  the  frammer  sours  * 
this  mornin'»  and  I  advised  him  no,  for  I  thought 
it  wad  blaw  before  night.  But  see!  what's  yon 
out  by  the  Kiv  ?  Surely  it's  a  boatj  and  it  maun 
be  them!'* 

**  Aye,  there's  nae  doubt,  yon's  a  boat  1 "  cried  a 
second  i^pper.   "  Try  if  ye  can  mak'  her  oot  wi'  the 

glsfis,  Mr.  a ." 

'*  It's  they,  sure  enough,"  said  the  faetor,  after  a 
moment's  glance  through  his  telescope.  ''  But  what 
can  they  be  thinking  of  in  rowing  up  under  the 
cliffs  out  yonder  ?  " 

"They're  trying  to  get  under  the  lee  o'  the 
banks,"  t  replied  the  old  skipper.  "Puir  bairns, 
they  kenna  weel  whaur  they're  going!  The  tide 
will  sweep  them  round  the  point  if  idiey  come 
onywhere  near  hand." 

"  It  will,  indeed,"  said  the  factor,  shutting  up  his 
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glass  in  an  agony  of  apprehension.  "  The  boys  must 
have  thought  that  we  couldn't  see,  and  had  forgotten 
them,  as — may  God  forgive  us  all ! — we  have  too 
long  done." 

''  Lads !  '*  cried  a  stout,  bold-&ced  skipper  who 
had  not  before  spoken*  "  We  mauna  see  the  widow's 
bairns  drooned  before  our  very  een.  Wha's  wi'  me 
ta  gang  out  yonder  and  save  them?  My  boat  is 
lying  low  on  the  beach,  and  under  the  double 
reefs  we'll  rin  out  the  wick  in  twa  or  three 
minutes." 

There  was  a  score  of  ready  responses  to  this 
appeal,  and  the  men  ran  down  the  beach  to  where 
the  boat  was  lying.  A  minute  more  and  she  was 
afloat,  while  willing  hands  threw  in  the  ballast,  and 
carried  down  the  mast  and  sail. 

'*  Haste  ye  I  Haste  ye,  my  lads!"  cried  the 
skipper.  ''Set  taut  that  fore-stay  and  take  twa 
reefs  in  the  sail ! " 

These  orders  were  obeyed,  and  the  boat  was 
already  pushing  off  from  the  shore,  when  a  cry  from 
the  higher  ground  above  the  beach  arrested  them. 

''  Stop,  there !  the  bairns  are  making  sail  1  Stop, 
Bob  I    It's  nae  use  now." 

It  was  indeed  true.  The  boys  had  pulled  well  up 
under  the  diff,  and  had  then  quickly  raised  their 
mast,  set  their  dose-reefed  sail,  and  were  now 
speeding  away  across  the  stormy  wick.  There  was 
little  need  of  conjecture  as  to  their  object.  Evexy 
one  of  the  skilled  seamen  who  were  standing  on  the 
beach  knew  that  the  boy-skipper  was  doing  what 
each  one  of  them  would  have  done  in  a  like  case,  in 
their  far  larger  and  better-appointed  boats.  And 
they  knew  tc^  that  what  might  have  been  to  them 
a  matter  of  choice,  was  one  of  stem  necessity  to  the 
poor  little  boys.  A  stout  crew  might  have  hoped  to 
pull  to  windward,  even  in  the  teeth  of  furious  wind 
and  driving  spray,  but  the  weaker  muscles  of  four 
young  lads,  one  of  them  a  mere  child,  were  wholly 
unequal  to  such  a  task.  It  was  evident  that  Davie, 
despairing  of  help  from  the  shore,  had  striven  to 
pull  up  under  shelter  of  the  cliffs  as  far  to  windward 
as  the  feeble  strength  of  his  brothers  woidd  allow. 
Ho  had  then  made  sail  on  his  boat  to  run  across  the 
wick,  and  seek  safety  in  the  sheltered  harbour  of 
Baltasound.  It  was  his  only  chance,  and  he  had 
seized  it  with  accustomed  boldness  and  dedsion. 
If  they  were  driven  to  leeward,  and  &iled  to 
fetch  the  narrow  entrance  called  the  North  Sound, 
no  earthly  help  could  save  them  from  instant 
death,  while  between  them  and  the  haven  of 
safety  there  were  still  two  miles  and  more  of 
tempestuous  sea.  Few  words  were  spoken  by  the 
anxious  watchers  on  the  beachj^as  they  marked  the 
little  skiff  go  flying  on  her  way.  The  practised 
eyes  of  those  veteran  fishers  could  tell  them,  even  at 
so  great  a  distance,  that  Davie  was  fighting  out  his 
hard  battle  for  life  right  manfully  and  welL  A 
single  mistake,  or  a  moment's  panic,  and  four  young 
lives  would  be  quenched  for  ever  in  the  angry 
waves ;  but  the  young  skipper  had  come  of  a  race 
that  Imows  no  fear  of  Mother  Ocean  even  in  her 
wildest  moods,  and  be  threw  no  single  chance  away. 
Again  and  again,  often  twice  and  thrice  in  a  minute, 
he  was  seen  to  run  his  boat's  head  to  windward,  and 
shake  his  close-reefed  sail  in  the  teeth  of  the  fierce 
north-easter,  as  black  squalls  swept  down  from  the 
heights  of  Sazavord,  driving  the  spindrift  flying  in 
clouds  before  them.    Then,  as  the  gusts  blew  over, 


the  helm  was  put  up  and  a  course  steered  for  tlie 
sheltering  sound.  Every  movement  was  eagerly 
watched  on  the  beach,  where  the  number  of  specta- 
tors was  constantly  increasing.  The  men  stood  in  a 
group  together,  marking  with  stem  and  quiet  ap- 
proval the  daring  courage  of  the  orphan  lads ;  while 
the  women  were  wringing  their  hands  and  weeping 
silently  as  they  witnessed  what  to  them  appeared  a 
hopeless  effort.  Not  a  word  was  said  until  the  little 
boat  had  gained  fully  half  her  way  across  the  wick, 
still  beatine  on  like  a  weary  bird  seeking  some 
friendly  shelter.    Then  the  old  skipper  spoke : 

"The  bairn  has  got  his  fayther's  cast*  wi*  the 
helm,  and  he'll  do  it  right  enough  noo  if  sheet  and 
taok  baud  gude.  I  think  ye  said  his  rigging  was 
new,  Mr.  S—?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  the  fistctor,  "  new  less  than  a 
week  ago.  His  old  tackle  was  so  worn  that  I  made 
him  take  a  fresh  outfit    Thank  God  for  it  1 " 

He  tried  to  use  his  telescope  again,  but  there  was 
something  more  than  rain  or  spray  in  his  eyes  that 
dimmed  the  glass  and  obscured  his  sight. 

On  sped  tiie  little  boat  over  the  fast-darkening 
water,  and  as  she  neared  the  land  she  was  almost 
hid  from  sight  by  the  breaking  waves.  A  few 
cable-lengths  further  and  they  would  be  safe,  when 
a  fierce  blast  swept  down  from  the  high  cliffs  above, 
and  the  skiff  disappeared  in  a  mist  of  rain  and  spray. 
It  was  a  moment  of  agonising  doubt  and  dread,  and 
every  breath  was  tightly  held ;  but  the  squall  blew 
quickly  over,  and  the  boat  was  seen  again  in  the 
very  entrance  of  the  sound.  A  minute  more  and 
she  shot  into  smooth  water  under  the  rocks  and  dis- 
appeared behind  the  sheltering  point.  An  Etiglish 
crowd  would  have  cheered,  but  the  children  of  the 
Norsemen  are  quiet  and  undemonstrative  folk.  1  hey 
turned  from  the  sea-shore  and  sought  their  several 
homes,  in  silence  but  with  glad  and  thankful  hearts. 

I  had  been  riding  "north  the  hill"  that  day 
and  was  hurrying  homewards,  when  I  heard  from  a 
passing  fisherman  that  the  Anderson  boys  were 
missing.  I  rode  down  to  the  beach  and  witnessed 
with  the  others  their  sore  peril  and  gallant  escape. 
When  we  knew  that  they  were  safe  I  went  on  my 
way  through  the  fast-fading  light,  taking  a  rocky 
path  that  led  homeward  by  the  sea-shore.  I  had 
climbed  the  rugged  road  and  was  urging  my  pony 
to  his  speed  on  the  smoother  ground  that  slopes 
towards  Baltasound,  when  I  saw  a  little  figure  come 
trotting  up  the  hill  as  fast  as  his  small  bare  feet 
could  carry  him.  His  shoes  were  slung  over  his 
back,  his  ragged  sou'-wester  was  in  his  hand,  and 
he  seemed  in  hottest  haste.  When  we  met  I  recog- 
nised Magnie  Anderson,  the  youngest  of  the  four 
boys ;  and,  as  he  was  hurrying  past  with  a  shy 
salute,  I  stopped  him  to  inquire  where  his  brotheis 
were. 

"They're  coming  behint  wi'  the  fish,  sir,"  he 
replied.  "  We  had  ill  weather  at  the  sea,  and  Davie 
thocht  mither  wad  be  feared,  so  he  telld  me  ta  rin 
on  and  toll  her  we  were  safe." 

That  day's  adventure  was  the  making  of  Davie 
and  his  brothers.  The  next  morning  me  skipper 
who  had  been  first  to  volunteer  a  rescue,  sought  the 
factor's  counting-house  and  begged  that  Davie  might 
be  enrolled  among  his  crew  for  next  season's  fishing. 

"He's  only  a  boy  it's  trae,"  he  said,  "but  lie 
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showed  us  jesireen  that  he  could  do  a  man's  work, 
and  he*s  weel  worth  a  man's  wage." 

So  Davie  went  with  his  friend  to  the  ''  haaf "  or 
deep-sea  fishing  in  the  following  spring ;  and  before 
he  was  twenty-one  he  was  himself  skipper  of  a  boat, 
and  one  of  the  most  sacoessfol  fishermen  in  the 
Xorth  Isles.  One  of  the  twins  got  a  berth  in  the 
*^  Lady  Saltoon,"  a  trading  packet  sailing  from  the 
port  of  Lerwick ;  and  the  other  shipped  as  a  half- 


share  hand,  on  a  smack  engaged  in  the  Faroe 
fishing.  Both  rose  rapidly  and  were  master- 
mariners  when  I  last  heard  of  them.  Magnie  stayed 
at  home  with  his  mother  in  the  snng  litUe  cottage 
which  Davie's  industry  enabled  them  to  take ;  and 
in  course  of  time  he  too  went  to  the  haaf  filling, 
seeking,  like  his  brothers,  his  bread  upon  those 
waters  which  hardy  Norsemen  in  all  ages  have 
regarded  as  their  own  heritage.         t.  bdmonstox. 


SOME  REMINISCENCES  OP  ITALIAN  TRAVEL. 

BT  ffFKNTON  BARDLET,  B.A.,  YIOAR  OF  8TREATHAU  COMMON. 
I.-^PBOBB  AND  POETBY. 


THE  name  of  the  place  was  Forio,  called  Fori^i 
an  odd  way  they  have  in  Italy  of  abridging 
names  of  places,  especially  in  the  south,  dropping 
the  last  syllable.  It  is  a  strangely  old-world,  tiny 
little  town,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  seamed  and  vine- 
clad  slopes  of  Mont'  Ipomeo,  the  central  point  of  the 
beantifal  island  of  laohia,  which  lies  twenty  miles 
oat  to  sea  from  the  bay  of  Naples.  My  Forio 
stretches  its  one  street — have  small  Italian  villages 
and  towns  ever  more  than  one  street? — ont  into  tiie 
Mediterranean,  and  difiers  little  £rom  other  snch 
places,  save  that  it  looks  too  old  ever  to  have  been 
built ;  and  also  in  this,  that  you  now  and  again 
catch  a  glimpse  of  a  pair  of  eyes  that  glow  with 
orient  fire.  For  Forio,  like  England,  has  a  carioas 
WQcestry.  It  was  possessed  by  the  Spaniards,  its 
singular  Saracenic  towers  mark  another  epoch  of 
its  history,  and  in  the  old  days  it  was  a  Oreek 
colony — Greek,  and  if  anybody  wants  to  know  what 
ihaf  has  to  do  with  orient  eyes,  let  him  read 
*'  Pooock's  India  in  Greece,"  and  he  will  know  more 
than  a  good  many  people  Imow^and  more  than  loaa 
teU  him  here. 

Well,  I  had  been  at  Forio  before,  and  bought » 
few  bits  of  that  rare  thing  now,  Ischian  laoe.  They 
have  ceased  to  make  it,  and  the  last  laoe-cushion  in 
the  island  is  said  to  be  above  a  hundred  years  old. 

No  sooner  did  old  Tonio  with  me  on  his  back, 
make  his  appearance  in  the  piazza,  than  I  perceived 
men,  women  and  children  running  towards  me,  each. 
\vith  some  object  in  his  hand.  One  held  up  a  scrap 
of  lace  or  a  bit  of  old  muslin ;  another  a  dark  undis-* 
tinguishable  daub  of  a  picture,  generally  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  a  Msuionna  or  a  mitred  apostle ; 
another  a  henito  for  holy  water,  which  in  old  days  l| 
they  always  kept  hung  in  the  bed*room.  **  Eccel-*  1 
lenzalnglese,  buy  this!  Eccellenza,  look  at  this  I  No, 
this  1"  Thinking  to  quiet  them  I  lifted  up  my  hand^ 
and  said  aloud,  *'  My  friends  of  Forio,  I  wish  to  buy 
only  what  is  extremely  old." 

*'  Oh,  Eccellenza,"  the  chorus  began  again,  "  this  is 
very,  very  old — and  this — and  this." 

^  But,"  I  replied, ''  I  fear  they  are  not  antiQ||a& 
enough  for  me. 

"  Eooellenza,  how  old  do  you  want  them  ?  " 

"I  should  likip  to  buy  nothing  less  thauit  twa 
thousand  years  old." 

"Eooellenza,  this  is  much  older«-and  thi»--aiid 
this  r  holding  them  above  Tonic's  head. 


Whereupon  one  of  the  by-standers  stepped  to  my 
side^  and  facing  the  people,  thus  addressed  them,  and 
was  worshipfully  heard.  "  Men  of  Forio,  his  excel- 
lency is  an  Englishman.  Now  that  nation  is  highly 
educated,  and  really  you  should  not  give  an  im- 
pression of  your  ignorance  to  such.  You,"  singling 
out  an  individual  whose  dear  desire  was  to  sell  me 
something, ''  you  said  that  that  thing  of  yours  was 
more  than  two  thousand  years  old.  Now  his  excel- 
lency knows  perfectly  weU,  if  you  do  not,  that  this 
world  has  only  been  made  one  thousand  eight  hiindred 
and  seventy-three  years,  and  what  opinion  must  he 
have  of  us  when  you  say  such  a  foolish  thing  ?" 

He  concluded  with  an  air  of  conscious  dignity, 
and  the  assembly  kept  silence. 

Seeing  my  way  at  this  juncture  to  a  conclusion,  I 
said,  "  Men  of  Forio,  you  see  the  value  of  learning : 
my  friend  has  reproved  you;  I  may  not  agree  with 
him  exactly  as  to  the  age  of  the  world,  but  I  am 
much  obliged  to  him  and  to  you  for  ofiering  me  these 
objects,  though  I  do  not  think  they  are  antique 
enough  to  tempt  me  to  buy  them." 

But  I  had  gone  to  Forio  specially  to  see  what  no 
passer-by  would  ever  imagine  it  possessed,  namely, 
curious  goldiimiths'  work.  These  poor  islanders  seem 
to  have  and  to  hold  but  two  items  of  personal  or 
domestic  adornment.  They  are  a  laoe  bodice  and 
wedding-veil,  which  pass  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion in  the  family ;  and  the  earrings  of  the  women. 
A  common  pair,  or  none,  may  be  worn  ordinarily, 
but  at  festas  every  pair  of  ears  is  adorned  with* a 
sort  of  open-work,  basketHshaped  pendant,  some- 
thing like  the  form  of  a  lobster  trap,  and  varying 
in  size  from  that  of «  thimble  to  the  nest  of  a  linnet, 
more  than  a  hand's-breadth  in  depth  and  resting  on 
the  bosom.  These  are  often  worth  ten  or  fifteen 
pounds  the  pair,  and  as  the  manufactory  and  em- 
porium were  at  Forio,  I  was  anxious  to  see  them. 

Turning  up  a  little,  blind,  narrow  alley,  I  found 
the  goldsmith.  He  was  at  work  in  his  shop,  about 
nine  feet  squaje,  but  that  contained  the  whole  stock 
of  crucibles,  arts  and  mysteries  of  his  profession, 
and  the  open  space  in  pUbce  of  a  window  displayed 
his  finished  handiwork.  He  was  loth  to  let  an 
Englishman  off  vnthout  purchasing,  and  I  could 
hardly  escape  by  saying  -tiiat  my  wife  cared  little 
for  jeweUery,  and  that  my  own  taste  ran  after  the 
antique.  He  had  a  pair  five  inches  long.  It  has 
been  a  Forio  mani)fo<^^^  ^"'^  ®^^  ^^  mind,  and 
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-w^hat  strikes  one  is  ike  Indian  charaoter  of  the  goid 
filigree  woi*k,  indeed  it  is  just  sach  cm  is  th«  «taple 
of  goidsmitks'  work  in  southern  India  to-day.  Did 
it  oome  fr&tn.  thenoe  along  those  dim  and  distant 
pathwa}'^  into  Europe,  take  a  lodging  at  Foiio,  «tnd 
is  thei-e  yet  ? 

On  the  western  side  of  the  island  of  Isc^ia  and  near 
Forio,  lies  a  qniet,  lonely  little  bay,  perhaps  three 
hundred  yards  wide,  flanked  at  its  mouth  by  magnifi- 
cent locks  on  either  side,  its  sandy  beach  running  quite 
into  the  fig-gardens  and  vineyards  which  fringe  it. 
My  object  in  visiting  it  last  April  was  to  fill  myself 
again  with  its  beauty,  for  who  could  gaze  without 
inward  rapture  on  that  tendfer  yet  subiim^  inter- 
mingling of  azure  sea  and  bold  uprising  rock,  sea 
smiling  like  heaven  in  an  infant's  eyes,  and  rooks, 
rough,  perpendicular,  menacing,  like  two  lions  hold- 
ing a  jewel  safe  between  them,  and  all  steeped  in 
the  glorious  effulgence  of  Italian  light  ?  But,  besides 
this,  I  was  in  search  of  a  botanical  rarity  whose 
habitat  was  that  sfpot  — alas !  was,  bwt  is  not.  I  «oB^ht 
long,  but  vainly,  for  a  sweet*soented  im  {I^MMrtamn 
mctriHmum)  which  takes  the  name  thereabout  of  fiesti- 
tuta  lily  ;  yet  wiihin  living  memory  ihe  whole  beach 
was  sprinkled  wilh  it.  Every  bulb  has  been  earned 
off,  not,  in  this  case,  by  botanical  eagerness,  but  in 
hononr  of  Santa  iie8ti!tnta,  who  is  the  pop«iar  paitron 
saint  of  those  parts,  whose  ehnroh  and  »<mafitery 
stand  hard  by  the  bay,  and  o^  w'hom  l^is  is  the  ancient 
legend.  A  pagan  African  king  had  three  da^nghters, 
each  of  whom  became  enamoured  of  a  Christian 
sweetheart.  Eesolved  to  prevent  their  marrying 
Ohristians  he  placed  each  dan^ter  alone  in  a  boat 
and  sent  them  adrift  on  the  Mediterraaeaa.  One 
day  a  fisherman's  wife  at  Leooo,  watching  for  her 
husband,  observed  a  boat  :floating  towards  the  bay. 
^infking  it  was  her  husband's,  she  ran  down  to  the 
beach  in  time  to  see  it  grate  on  the  fihingle.  Within 
it  she  found,  not  her  husband,  but  a  yoang  maiden 
just  alive,  and  who  expired  soon  after  setting  foot 
on  the  beach,  where  lilies  sprang  up  in  her  honour, 
and  which  have  been  ever  since  oaUed  by  her  name, 
Bestituta.  It  is  singular  <tbat  the  oommoneBt  female 
name  for  miles  round  is  EestHmta. 


II. — ^TOUNO  ITALY. 

One  evening,  riding  baok  '£rom  Fcario  to  <3asamic- 
ciola,  lingering  with  inward  'him^er  for  the  inde- 
Boribable  glories  of  Aunset  light  and  oolovr,  the 
snn  suddenly  «lipt  below  the  aea  and  the  solemn, 
silent  twilight  oame  around  me  as  in  «  moment. 
Ab  old  fTonio  worked  his  way  at  foot  pace,  thinking 
I  heard  the  patter  of  feet  behind  me,  I  pvUed  up 
and  found  a  young  boy  gallanlily  fighting  his  way 
up  the  hill  under  a  ^great  hamper  of  Yeg^^tablee.  I 
M  once  proposed  to  take  it  iipon  ttke  pommel  and 
i-elieve  him  so  fair  as  our  roads  were  ozmu  At  that 
moment  the  sound  af  a  ohui^h  boll  xeaohed  ns  fixxn 
the  vwlley  of  Foiio. 

**  What  is  that?"  I  said. 

"The  bell  for  evening  prayora,  your  earoellenoy," 

'^  It  would  be  delightful  >to  hear  it  if  one  could 
think  the  people  would  pisay  simply  and  only  to  ^e 
living  Gbd  in  the*  name  of  oua:  Saviour  Jesus  Ohiist." 

*' Exoellenoy,"  he  almost  exclaimed,  *'they  will 
pray  to  dead  men  and  women,  -that  can  no  more 


hear  or  aXMSwer  than  this  stone,"  slapping  a  coping 
stone  of  the  low  wail  as  he  paesed  it. 

As  the  lad  was  apparently  very  young  and  I 
knew  there  was  not  a  pntfessed  Pvatestaut  in  the 
region,  I  said,  "  Who  are  yon,  my  boy  ?** 

**  The  aon  of  —— -,  your  eaccellency,"  naming  a 
man  holding  oifioe  in  the  oommmiity ;  bat  he  pro- 
ceeded :  **  There  are  two  Italics  now — ik^  old  and 
the  young.  The  old  won't  learn  anything,  but 
there's  a  career  now  for  young  Italy.  My  brother 
is  gone  into  the  royal  navy,  and  I  am  going  too. 
All  you  need  is  good  character  and  good  education. 
It  used  to  be  the  priest  here  and  the  priest  there 
and  everywhere,  but  under  Victor  Emanuel  good 
oondact  and  gocd  learning  does  it.  Isn't  it  so  in 
Inghilterra,  excellency?" 

An  island  urchin  of  fourteen  that  I  A  little  pre- 
cocious, but  in  sentiment  a  type  of  myriads  of  his 
coevals  and  elders.  When  our  roads  parted,  as  I 
gave  him  his  hamper  and  bade  him  good-night,  he 
thanked  me  with  a  racy  effnsivenesd  i^idi  ai  least 
made  me  remiember  him. 


m.— THE  ifOUHTAlN  HBRMir. 

Mont'  Ipomeo  is  the  extinct  vokano  whlok  lias 
been  quiet  for  these  five  hondrod  years,  diiiing  whioh 
period  Vesuvius,  the  oi^er  yaw^^hole,  has  been  fret- 
ful— as  in  olden  da}^  Vesavius  was  quiescent  and 
Ipomeo  deluged  all  around  him  with  lava-6re.  He  is 
a  nobiy*outiined  mass,  jagg8d*edged  and  etaep,  his 
craters  all  dioaed,  and  his  saommit  forming  a  gl(«ioas 
6tand*point  for  a  magnificent  panorama.  Faoisg 
Naplea,  lying  twenty  miles  oif  ait  tiM  foot  of  Vesa- 
vius,  there  to  the  right  is  Oapri,  a&d  theve  the 
Abrusai  mountains,  bandit^munted ;  and  these  to 
the  left  is  Poailippo,  with  its  tunnelled  roadway 
nearly  2,000  years  oid-^end  the  voad  yet^-endtiiere 
k  Cape  Miseuo  and  Baisd,  a  who4e  territory,  Co  say 
nothing  of  Virgil's  tomb,  ^11  of  natiual  faeamty,  and 
teeming  with  claasioail  send  histoi  ioal  inleteet. 

But  I  walked  up  these  some  3,000  feet,  not  more  fur 
the  view,  than  to  visit  the  hermit  of  Ipomeo^  who 
^3ad  been  deBOiibed  to  me  as  dweUing  in  hie  rook- 
Gave  hewn  out  ef  the  sandstone  chine  whidi  kKtas 
the  l^llmmit.  As  I  neared  the  top,  I  perceived  e  auiii 
attired  in  a  rather  ragged  telveteen  jaeiEet,  with  a 
fur  cap  OOL  his  head,  an  antique  fowiiiig-feeoe 
ender  Lie  ana,  and  aooompaaied  by  a  little  dog  of 
no  breed  in  partuu^ar. 

'*  Good-day,  my  fiiond^  f>t»j  tall  cae  wiMie  is 
the  hermit  1" 

*'  He  has  the  hono«r  to  apeak  to  hda  eKOBtteney," 
he  replied.  ('^  You  a  hermit  1  What  a  disiiiiisioii,*' 
I  thought  to  myself).  '*  Do  me  the  honour  te  enter 
my  cave." 

I  expressed  my  thaiLks  to  him,  but  infermed  him 
that  I  had  juet  discoveored  ihat  I  had  left  withoat 
money,  and  that  I  could  not  recompenee  hue  peeoai- 
arily  for  any  attentmu  Te  which  he  aug^ted 
that  he  often  deaoeoded  to  the  valley,  and  that  any- 
thing I  was  pieaaed  ito  give  to  the  lainddord  for  him 
would  reach  him.  (I  found  that  wvth  the  aext 
daylight  he  made  eppUeation  at  4he  hetfil).  With 
this  undeietanding,  i  entered  hie  ahede.  There 
were  two  small  rooms  cut  into  the  ohkie  ef  aoek,aiid 
on  the  side  neaxeat  theeea  a  little  balaony  ovathaog- 
ing  a  perpendicular  desoent  of  some  hundbmbof  iedt 
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It  was  Easter  Monday,  and  whilst:  we  were,  oliat- 
ting,  the  sound  ofcamif^n  ^rith  vi^peatedaadBDiukinTied 
echoes  came  sp  &om  the  viUage  below,  and  rerevt 
berated  around  the  moiintain«  The  hermit  instaatly 
seized  his  wooden;  rosarj,  and  hegaa  intoning  « 
prayer.  •'.•:,.         -  -     •       >■  .1    .'i    .  »/  ■> 

"  What  are  thjpse  qaimen  fired  for  ?."  I  irkquired..  / 

'^Ezoellenoy,  those  «re  the  Oamion  of  assurande.^  . 

^  The  cannpn  of  assuranoe ;  what  is  that  ?  " 

'<  They  aare  to  assure  us  alt  eC  forgiyenessj')  ) 

'*•  Bat  ha^ven't  you  all  oonfessed  and  beea  aJjsdjvttd 
before  Easter  ^Sunday?"  ,,  .  : 

''  Oh  yes ;  but  you  see  tho^  oannon  sound  out  the 
assurance  aU  round  ^he  islaBd,  .over  theisea^  and  ^p 
to  heaven*  And  they  are  sabred  oannetn ;  the  holy 
Father  has  blessed  the  powder.'-' 

After  some  talk,  I  asked  him,  *<  How  does  the  holy 
Gospel  tell  us  is  sin  washed  away  ?  "  .  * 

"•  By  the  absolution  o£  the  priest,  who  has  the 
authority  of  St.  Petw."  ,  .  .  // 

"  Have  you  a  *  Santo  Evangelo '  here  ?. " 

"Ah,  no.  I  never  had  one,  but  my  bii»ther  who 
lives  in  that  village,  has  a  part  of  it." 

I  said,  *'  I  know  the  '  Santo  Evangelo '  well,  and  I 
will  recite  to  you  some  passages  in  it,  about  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  and  justification  by  faith  in  Christ." 

I  adduced  a  good  number,  applying  them  and  ex- 
pounding one  by  another.  The  man  seemed  utterly 
perplexed,  assenting  yet  afraid  to  G«sent. 

I  told  him  I  had  seen  St.  Peter's  at  Borne,  and  its 
great  spectacles  and  processions,  and  that  a  man 
who  was  grieved  for  his  sin  could. get  as  near  to 
Jesus  Christ,  and  receive  absolutien  from  Him  as 
the  only  priest  in  heaven  or  earth,  on  the  top  of 
Ipomeo,  as  in  the  grandest  church  in  all  this  world ; 
for  that  it  is  not  the  place  tiiat  brings  Christ  to  us, 
but  faith  that  brings  us  to  Him,  and  that  anywhere. 

"Well,  excellency,"  he  said,  "I  am  but  a  poor 
monk,  but  I  once  heard  a  great  cardinal  preach,  and 
he  said  it  was  written  in  Sie  *  Santo  Evangelo '  that 
once  one  of  the*  inferior  apostles  came  to  St.  Peter, 
the  chief  of  t^e  apostles,  and  said,  *  I  forgive  seven 
times,'  to  whom  Stb  Peter  answered, '  But  I  foi^ve 
seventy  times  seven.'  Your  exceUenpyt  does  not  that 
show  that  forgiveness  is  to  come  through  St.  Peter  ?  " 

After  a  long  colloquy,  I  said,  **  Before  I  go  I  should 
like  us  to  pray  together." 

"Oh,  yes,"  and  he  rose  to  fetch  his  rosary  which 
hung  on  a  nail  in  the  rock. 

"  No,"  I  said, "  not  with  that ;  the  eastern  heathen 
use  rosaries.  You  can  pi-ay  without  that.  The 
Apostles  had  mo  rojiaries." 

He  looked  perplexed. 

"Here  am  I,"*  I  said,  *<an  Englishman,  far  from 
home,  in  weak  health,  and  we  can  kneel  down  here, 
and  you  can  ask  our  Eather  in  heaven  to  cure  me« 
or  to  bless  my  illness  to  my  soul's  good,  and,  as  we 
shall  never  meet  on  earth  again,  ask  Him  to  wash 
us  from  onr  sins  in  the  atoning  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  fit  us  to  live  for  Him,  and  to  depart,  and  be  witii 
Him." 

Finding  that  he  still  eyed  the  rosary,  and  felt 
like  a  mati  called  to  knock  >ar  nail  in  withouifc  a 
hammer,  I  said,  '*Let  us  pray,"  and  knelt  down, 
partly  qarrying  him  down  with*  me«'  *^  Now,  my 
brother,  pnyr." 

''Oh,  ecceUensa,"  he  said  in  distress,  ^you  lay  on 
my  spirit  a  burden  too  heavy  for  me  to  bear." 
"ThenXwiUpwy." 


In  simplest  words  I  called  on  God,  our  loving* 
Fatheor ;  on  Jes^s,  the  8on  of  his  love,  slain  for  our 
sins ;  on  the  Holy  Ghest,  the  loving  Spirit,  opener 
of  oyes  and  quiokener  of  death,  and,  as  best  I  eould, 
threw  myself,  and  the  man  kneeling  by  my  side, 
info  the  bosom  of  God. 

The  monk  sobbed,  and  so  did  I,  and  when  he 
rose,  he  saiid,  laying  his  hands  on  his  heart :  '*  Your 
words  hav^  penetrated  my  very  soul  and  spirit,  and 
I  shall  never  foifget  you." 

I  bethought  me  before  leaving,  of  ouf  Lord's 
interview  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  at  the  well, 
and  repeated  the  whole  passage.  He  said  he  had 
never  heard  it  before  in  lus  life ! 

As  he  could  not  read  writing,  before  I  left  him 
I  got  a  bit  ef  charcoal,  and  upoii  the  rock  of  his 
cell  I  printed  in  Boman  type,  words  which  I  had 
expounded  and  applied  as  earnestly  as  I  could: 
^*God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him  must 
worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

Poor  fellow !  He  could  not  tell  me  the  name  of  a 
single  flower  of  all  that  I  had  gathered  on  my  way 
up  the  mountain  on  which  he  had  lived  fifteen 
years.  He  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  natural 
history  or  geography.  He  had  bo  books  of  any 
kind.  Cardinal  Sforza,  he  told  me,  gave  him  the 
'*  hermitage,"  where  he  reaps  now  and  then  a  franc 
from  a  visitor;  and  he  laughed  when  I  told  him 
the  cardinal  would  have  done  a  better  thing  if  he 
had  told  him  that  work  is  more  honourable  than 
idleness,  even  in  solitude ;  and  I  added,  that  as  he 
cultivated  neither  his  mind  nor  his  body,  and  lived 
only  to  eat  and  fumble  that  old  rosary,  I  could  not 
see  that  he  was  of  any  use  in  the  world,  and  that 
at  thirty-five  that  ought  to  make  an  honest  man 
blush. 

My  company,  however,  he  declared  to  be  molto 
gradevole,  very  agreeable,  and  I  left  him,  not  Mrithout 
some  liking,  and  with  an  intense  pity  in  my  heart. 


IV. — UaHTmO  THE  DEAD. 

Whilst  Bojefuming  in  a  large  city  in  Lombardy, 
a  cavaliere  of  our  acquaintance  called  to  say  I 
might  have  an  opportunity  that  day  of  seeing 
some  part  of  a  funeral  service  conducted  with  con- 
siderable pomp.  At  the  hour  named  I  accordingly 
went  to  the  Piazza  (square),  one  side  of  which  was 
formed  by  the  church,  and  across  which  the  pro- 
cession was  to  pass,  and  took  my  place  amongst  a 
large  concourse  of  spectators.  After  some  del?.y, 
during  which  one  could  hear  mournful  strains 
issuing  from  the  church  doors,  which  were  open, 
a  sudden  movement  and  murmur  announced  that 
the  cortege  was  in  sight.  First  came  certain  acolytes, 
then  an  open  carriage-bier  bearing  the  coffin ;  then 
carriages  with  the  deceased's  friends;  then  men, 
two-and-two,  each  bearing  a  candle  three  feet  long, 
the  lighted  end  leaning  outwards,  and  the  lower 
resting  in  a  socket  on  the  hip  fixed  to  a  girdle  round 
the  waist.  The  candle-bearers  came  on  in  twos, 
tens,  scores,  hundreds.  They  were,  I  found,  the 
employes  at  the  theatre  at  which  the  deceased  had 
been  a  singer  and  actor.  I  counted  three  hundi'cd, 
and  as  they  still  hove  in  sight  I  heard  such  ex- 
prefesions'  as,  «'  What  piety !  **  "  What  lavish  cost ! " 

When  the  proce6Bio:a  of  dignitaries  and  priests 
had  met  the  cortege,  atad  a&  had  entered  the  draped 
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doors  of  tbo  chnroh,  I  asked  a  respectabl&^looking 
citizon  by  my  side  what  was  the  precise  religions 
meaning  of  tbe  candles. 

"  Signore,"  he  replied,  "  it  is  to  light  the  soul  of 
the  departed." 

"  I  perfectly  comprehend/*.  I  replied,  "  the  maixt- 
tenance  of  traditioiial  usages,  en)ecially  on  these 
sad  occasions,  though  they  may  be  peculiar;  bat 
I  fail  to  see  how  these  candles,  which  do  not  in  the 
least  enhance  the  sunlight  in  the  Piazza,  can  light 
the  man.  Is  he  supposed  to  be  somewhere  near; 
and  if  so  how  oan  caudles  help  him  on  his  way  ; 
what  journey  is  it  that  the  sun  cannot  lighten  and 
these  candles  can  ?  " 

"  Well,  signore,"  he  replied,  "  this  is  a  part  of  the 
church's  work  for  his  pouI.  He  has  need  of  it,  poor 
fellow  ;  he  lived  as  actors  generally  live,  and  died  in 
an  instant,  and  I  don't  thiuk  he  had  ever  been  in  his 
parish  church  since  be  was  baptized,  and,  signore,  in 
siich  a  case  as  that,  if  the  church  can't  put  a  poor 
fellow  right,  what's  the  use  of  the  church  and  all 
the  money  we  pay  for  it  ?  we  might  as  well  have  none^ 
and  take  onr  chance." 

To  which  1  only  rejoined  that  I  could  not  find 
anything  in  reason,  nor  in  Christ's  efcatutes,  about 
candles  as  part  of  the  church's  work  for  souls,  nor 
about  the  church  putting  a  man  right  if  he  had  lived 
an  1  died  wrong ;  that  I  thought  religious  delusion 
the  most  terrible  of  all  delusions,  and  that  Christ's 
word  in  his  Testament,  He  said,  was  to  be  our  guide 
and  judge,  and  if  we  went  against  that,  and  depended 
on  what  priests  and  candles  could  do  I  thought  it 
would  go  ill  with  us. 


V. — A  MONK  S  SERM02T   ON  JUSTIFICATION. 

Seeing  one  day  an  *'  Invito  Sacrol"  viz.,  a  printed 
notice,  of  a  special  sermon  to  be  preached  in  a  city 
church  in  the  south  of  Italy,  on  "  Justification,"  and 
arrested  by  the  novelty  of  such  a  topic  in  the  hands 
of  a  priest,  I  instantly  made  up  my  mind  to  attend. 
It  was  an  evening  service,  and  I  found  the  large 
church  filled  to  overfiowing  by  a  oougregation — I 
need  not  say  to  any  one  who  knows  Italy — almost 
exclusively  of  women  of  the  lower  rank.  The  monk 
soon  made  his  appearance  in  the  pulpit.^  What  a 
presence  I  what  an  eye  I  what  a  magnificent,  sonorous 
mellifiuous  voice !  and  the  sermon  !  I  can  never  for- 
get it.  The  subject  announced  was  ^'  JustifioatLon," 
and  I  entered  the  church  pondering  how  a  guilty 
sinner  makes  his  flight  from  condemnation  to  peace 
with  God.  Let  me  describe  the  sermon*  I  will 
'*  nothing  extenuate,  nor  set  down  aught  in  malice." 
"My  brethren,  here  you  are,  and  want  to  know  who 
the  jmtificati  (the  justified)  are — ay,  who  they  are : 
listen  to  me  and  I  will  tell  you.  What  is  it?  Who 
are  the  justified  ?  Listen :  they  are  the  justified  who 
have  broken  their  will  and  laid  it  down  at  the  feet 
of  the  church.  Eccoli  I  (there  they  are).  Now  you 
know  who  the  justified  are,  wait  a  moment,  and  I 
will  tell  you  who  are  the  aaniificeUi  (the  sanctified). 
I  told  you  who  the  justified  are ;  I  said,  they  whoae 
will  lies  broken  at  the  feet  of  the  church  ;  and  who 
are  the  saniifioatif  Listen:  they  whose  will  lies 
dead  at  the  feet  of  the  church.  EceoU  /  (there  they 
are)."  There  was  no  further  allusion  whatever  to 
justification  or  sanctificatioD»  but  the  sequel  was  a 
wondrous  masterpiece  of  its  kind. 


He  began  in  lugubrious  tones  to  lament  the  dese- 
oration  of  the  festas  and  the  forsaking  of  the 
functions  (servioee).  Af^er  a  little  while  he  almost 
suddenly' appeared  transfixed,  his  face  upturned,  his 
eyes  riveted  as  on  souiething  in  the  ohuix^h  roof  or 
bejond  it.  He  ceased  te  speak,  and  seemed  to  vibrate 
with  emotion,  his  attitude  indescribably  pathetic. 
At  lengtii  his  voice  broke  tenderly  over  a  silence 
deep  and  motionless  as  death.  **  Ah  f  is  it  possible? 
Can  it  be?  Mary,  Mary  I  sweetest,  dearest,  divinest! 
That  most  graoions  iiftoe — ^what  do  I  see  ?  A  shadow 
upon  it !  a  frown  of  sadness  and  of  pity  f  Nay, 
Jjto  miOf  a  tear  1 "  and  as  his  face  remained  fixed 
the  tones  became  thrilling — ^the  vision  absorbed 
him.  Then  a  pause.  Then  the  eyes  fell,  and  glanc- 
ing round  with  more  than  magisterial  authority, 
and  rising  into  austere  dignity,  he  broke  out  in 
tones  of  munder  upon  the  guilty  wretches  before 
him,  who  knew  well  (he  said)  why  that  terrible 
shadow  of  tears  clothed  the  face  of  Mary.  •*  In  my 
young  days,''  he  cried, ''  all  her  festas  were  honoured, 
young  men  in  their  best,  and  maidens  in  their 
gayest,  crowded  the  functions  and  processions ;  the 
chink  of  coin  never  ceased  from  morning  to  night 
near  her  shrines.  Now,  bow  is  it?  The  mother  of 
Ood  is  dishonoured  and  neglected,  and  her  shrines 
desolate.  T(ni  know  why  the  shadow  rests  on  her 
face,  and  why  her  tears  ialL  Sinners,  mU  you  repeiU  f ' 
he  exclaimed,  hurling  the  words  do¥m  with  a  voice 
of  thunder.  After  another  pause  I  saw  him  working 
his  eye  upwards  i^in  and  felt  sure  there  was  a 
pendant  to  the  other  picture.  He  had  fixed  it  again. 
He  stood  as  if  he  were  magnetized,  but  now  the 
gestures  were  of  adoring  rapture,  and  he  seemed  a^ 
if  drinking  into  his  spirit  something  celestial.  At 
length  he  uttered  Un  exclamation,  inarticulate,  like 
a  child's  broken  speech,  something  between  the 
joy  of  rapture  and  tne  timidity  of  surprise.  Then, 
"  Is  it  possible  ?  Divinest,  sweetest  Mary;  star  of 
tiie  desolate,  joy  of  tbe  sad,  is  it  true?  Yes,  it  is 
truel  it  is  true!  Oh,  joy!  a  little,  little,  little 
«mt/e/"  and  he  arrested  himself  as  if  the  wonder 
of  the  vision  silenced  him,  and  gaised  motionless* 
A  few  moments  thus  and  he  appealed  again  to  bis 
audience^  "You  know  why  the  light  of  a  smile 
shines  from  that  divinest  facet  Mary  sees  your 
hearts,  sees  your  shame,  sees  your  repentance,  and 
when  she  foresees  you  all  honouring  the  festa  to- 
morrow, of  which  this  is  the  eve,  she  smiles  f " 

And  80  ended  a  sermon  on  '*  Justification,"  an- 
nounced by  placard,  and  pi-eached  by  a  picked  orator 
to  two  or  three  thousand  people.  I  left  the  church 
in  utter  distress,  and  was  almost  angry  with  myself 
for  asking  myself  as  I  went  home  how  would  St. 
Paul  have  preadbed  on  justiBcation  if  he  had  been 
there?  For  it  was  professedly  a  Christian  church, 
yet  the  mention  of  such  a  man  in  such  a  oonnection 
seemed  almost  sacrilegious. 


VI.— HOLY  WATER. 

.  I  could  not  make  out  iot  a  good  while  what  iU 
cnrious  object  moving  before  me  across  the  moun- 
tain-side oould  be.  It  was  tbe  beantifial  range  of 
hills  which  runs  on  the  west  side  of  the  glorions 
bay  of  Bpezsia  to  the  marvellous  old  lime-worn 
Boman  station  of  Qapo  Venere ;  commanding  sceneiy 
fiftr  finer  than  mucn  which  conventional  adalatord 
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praise  one  after  another,  like  sheep  following  each 
other  over  a  fence,  perhaps  only  the  first  knowing 
why.  It  seemed  like  a  woman,  yet  so  bent  and 
low,  and  so  oddly  harnessed,  and  it  stopped  so 
frequently,  that  I  was  puzzled  till  I  drew  near. 

*'  Good  morning,  mother  mine,"  I  said,  as  I  fonnd 
a  little,  emaciated  old  woman  easing  her  burden 
against  a  rock,  and  looking  sadly  ill,  troubled,  and 
weary.  *«  You  seem  overburdened  for  one  of  your 
age.    How  far  have  you  carried  your  load  ?  ** 

*'Ah,  signore,  I  am  both  weary  and  troubled. 
You  see,  my  old  husbaixd  has  had  fever  this  winter, 
and  he  seems  as  if  he  couldn't  recover,  for  now  he 
he  is  out  of  health,  and  the  pig  is  ill,  and  our  son, 
who  was  our  stay,  is  gone  to  the  army,  and  I  can't 
do  much,  so  sorrow  and  want  are  come  upon  us." 

"  May  I  ask  what  you  have  in  that  wooden  firkin 
which  seems  so  heavy  ?  Isn't  that  blood  I  see  on 
your  shoulder,  where  the  cord  outs?" 

*•  Signore,  it  is  water  from  the  holy  well  of  the 
church  there,"  pointing  to  a  mountain  hamlet, 
perched  at  the  hosA  of  a  steep  valley  beneath  us. 
**  I  fetch  it  twice  a  week  and  I  pay  a  lura  (tenpence) 
for  it,  for  the  Padre  gives  it  a  special  benediction, 
and  I  hope,  by  the  blessing  of  the  holy  Marj",  it 
will  cure  both  my  poor  man  and  the  pig.  It's  true 
the  cord  cuts  my  shoulder.  If  my  brave  boy  were 
at  home  he  would  not  let  me  do  this:  but  that 
can't  be  helped,  and  I  don't  mind  if  only  it  cures 
him,  so  that  he  can  earn  a  bit  to  eat  for  us.  It  won't 
be  for  long,  for  we  are  both  over  seventy." 

I  gave  her  a  trifle,  and  we  had  good  talk  about 
water,  and  fountains,  and  living  water,  and  after 
the  cord  had  cut  well  into  my  imoulder  for  a  mile 
our  ways  parted,  and  I  went  on  musing  very  sadly, 
all  the  more  because  my  shoulder  smarted,  about 
that  poor  little  soul  who  fetched  a  firkin  of  holy 
water,  costing  a  lira,  twice  a  week  over  the  hills, 
carrfing  it  above  five  miles  on!  her  back.  A  sad- 
dening paganism,  but  I  thought  of  the  cruelty  too, 
and  then  got  too  angry  for  a  botanist  alone  on  the 
hills  on  a  grand  day,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  courted 
the  beauty  of  the  bay  and  the  flowers,  for  these 
always  heal  a  hurt  spirit. 


A  WOMAN  OF  THE  WOELD. 

"X  X  T-HEN  the  Shunammite  was  asked  by  the  prophet 
V  V  ^  Elisha,  what  could  be  done  for  her  in  return  for 
her  kind  hospitality,  whether  she  would  be  spoken 
for  to  the  king  or  to  the  captain  of  the  host,  she 
made  a  reply  which  has  always  been  admired  for 
its  modest  simplicity  and  contentment  of  spirit :  "  I 
dwell  among  my  own  people."  By  that  answer  she 
virtually  declared,  that  she  had  no  wish  to  exchange 
the  duties  of  a  lot  which  she  was  able  to  fulfil  witb 
satisfaction  to  herself  and  comfort  to  others,  for  the 
trials,  vicissitudes  and  possible  disappointments  of 
higher  rank.  In  a  remarkable  memoir  before  us  * 
there  is  a  record  given  of  a  choice  of  a  different 
kind,  and  so  monitory  are  its  lessons,  that  they  may 
perhaps  profitably  employ  even  a  Sunday  hour,  illus- 
trating as  they  do,  the  old  Scriptural  lesson  of  the 

*  Life  and  Letten   of  Madame   Buonaparte.     London  : 
Bampaon  Low. 


vanity  of  all  ambition  which  aims  at  anything  abort 
of  the  skies. 

Elizabeth  Patterson  was  the  daughter  of  a  wealtky 
American  merchant,  and  was  born  at  Baltimore,  in 
1785.  She  had  as  she  grew  up  the  perilous  posses- 
sion of  great  beauty,  an  endowment  which  sbe  le- 
tained  to  a  late  period  <rf  life.  ''Hers,"  says  her 
biographer,  "  was  not  the  ordinary  type  of  Americaa 
beauty.  She  possessed  the  pure  Grecian  contour, 
her  head  was  exquisitely  formed,  her  forehead  fair 
and  shapely,  her  eyes  large  and  dark  with  an  expres- 
sion of  tenderness  which  did  not  belong  to  her 
character,  and  the  delicate  loveliness  of  her  moutk 
and  chin,  the  soft  bloom  of  her  complexion,  together 
with  the  beautifully  rounded  shoulders  and  tapering 
arms  combined  to  form  one  of  the  loveliest  of  women." 
"  Beauty  is  vain,  but  the  woman  that  feareth  the  Lord 
she  shall  be  praised,"  said  the  wise  man  of  eld.  Had 
Elizabeth  Patterson  remembered  this,  her  life  had 
been  a  happier  one,  but  a  &lse  ambition  early  took 
possession  of  her  along  with  a  passion  for  high  rank 
amounting  almost  to  disease.  The  selfishness  of  her 
character  was  also  stimulated  by  her  early  study  of 
Bochefoucauld's  maxims,  a  book  whose  precepts  seem 
deeply  to  have  tinctured  her  after-life. 

When  about  nineteen  years  of  age  and  in  the  full 
bloom  of  her  personal  attractions,  tl^e  crisis  of 
her  being  arrived.  Napoleon  i.  in  1803— then 
Consul  of  France,  and  just  on  the  eve  of  being 
crowned  its  Emperor,  had  sent  his  young,  weak  and 
fickle  brother  Jerome  on  a  cruise,  in  hopes  that  he 
might  display  naval  talents  which  might  fonn  a 
counterpoise  to  those  of  Lord  Nelson.  Jerome 
visited  Baltimore  in  the  coarse  of  his  voyaging, 
and  meeting  Miss  Patterson  at  the  races,  feU 
violently  in  love  with  her,  while  she  fell  also 
violently  in  love,  if  not  with  him,  at  least  with 
his  position.  In  vain  was  it  pointed  out.  to  her, 
that  he  was  a  minor,  and  that  no  marriage  he  could 
contract,  although  it  would  be  binding  on  him  in 
America,  could  be  valid  in  France.  In  vain  did  her 
prudent  parent  endeavour  to  oppose  her  wishes  and 
break  the  force  of  them  by  sending  her  to  another 
part  of  the  country.  Miss  Patterson  was  a  willul 
daughter,  and  would  have  her  own  way.  •  "  I  would 
rather,"  she  said,  '^  be  the  wife  of  Jerome  Buonaparte 
for  an  hour  than  the  wife  of  any  other  man  for  life." 
She  little  foresaw  that  when  she  had  a  child,  the 
waywardness  she  now  manifested  to  her  parent  was 
to  be  returned  upon  her  own  head.  The  maniage 
with  Jerome  accordingly  took  place,  but  scarce  haid 
tidings  of  it  reached  Europe,  when  the  first  Napoleon 
ordered  his  brother's  recall,  and  proclaiming  the 
mam'age  null  and  void  according  to  French  law, 
refused  to  recognise  it.  The  issue  was  that  Jerome 
returned  to  France,  and  notwithstanding  vows  of 
undying  fidelity  to  his  young  wife,  became  kinp  of 
Westphalia  and  then  married  a  princess  more  suited 
to  the  ambitious  designs  of  his  brother.  His  deserted 
wife  bore  him  a  son,  which  was  called  after  his  &tber 
— and  at  this  point  the  curtain  drops  for  a  few 
years  on  Miss  ratterson — or  as  we  may  now  call 
her,  Madame  Buonaparte,  with  her  bToken  hopes 
and  scattered  illusions.  She  had  placed  her  happi- 
ness in  the  world,  and  even  at  this  earl^L  stage  of 
her  experience  had  found  that  its  tkoms  pierced  her 
and  made  her  bleed.  The  herb  heartsease,  she  might 
have  known,  groweth  more  in  the  valley  than  on  the 
mountain  top.  ^^  j 
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Time  brings  ite  changes,  and  some  twelve  years 
after  her  marriage  tiie  fall  of  tke  fLnt  Napoleon 
ttme,  and  Jerome  lost  his  erewn  and  even  became  a 
needy  man.  To  iwevent  an  j  daim  being  made  npon 
Madame  Bnonaparte'a  fortune  under  his  American 
marriage,  that  lady  obtained  a  di'voree  from  the 
ex-king  of  Westphalia.  She  was  new  left  with  the 
education  of  her  scm  as  her  object  in  life,  bat  instead 
of  settling  down  in  America,  as  her  lather  wished, 
the  passion  for  high  society  again  broke  out  in  her, 
uad  she  paid  anothM*  vimt  to  Enrope,  where  she 
tYeatualiy  settled  for  a  nnmber  of  years. 

Her  fattier,  to  whom  die  had  written  in  glowing 
terms  of  her  admission  to  fashionaye  cirdcs,  and  to 
trkom  she  appears  to  haTe  sent  over  eome  of  her 
tickets  of  InTitation  to  the  nobility's  parties,  wrote 
lierin  tiie  following  sober  termer  ^  I  am  persuaded 
^<m  are  parsuizig  a  wrong  course  for  iMppiness ; 
hai  I  hope  and  pray  yon  may  jBoon  see  yovr  mistake, 
and  that  yon  will  look  to  your  mother  country  as 
tbe  only  place  where  yon  can  be  really  respected ;  for 
what  wul  the  world  think  ef  a  woman  who  had 
reoentiy  followed  her  mother  and  kst  sister  to  tiie 
^ve,  and  had  qmt  her  fother's  honse,  where  dnty 
tod  necessity  ealled  for  her  attention,  as  the  only 
ismale  of  lihe  family  left,  and  thoaght  proper  to 
abandon  all  to  seek  for  admiration  in  foreign 
coantries  ?^  Witbent  attempting  to  give  any  sketch 
or  details  Off  Madame  Bnonaparte's  life,  we  may  only 
uj  that  while  she  gained  her  wiMi  and  obtained 
admission  to  elevated  ciroles,  her  lifo  seems  to  have 
been  a  completely  worldly  cue.  We  read  of  ber 
ririDg  from  a  Sficfc  bed  to  go  to  a  fashionable  party, 
a»d  at  Fioienoe  she  was  ont  eveiy  evening  fin*  two 
months  nntil  two  in  the  meiiiing  at  balls  and 
MBemUieB.  Sver  and  anon  also  there  flashee  out 
her  passion  for  rank :  tAke  writes  home  in  a  sort  ef 
r^tare  when  an  American  lady  of  her  aqnatntanoe 
has  snooeeded  in  getting  title  by  a  marria^  with  an 
English  aehl^Dan,  old  and  deeply  emhanraesed  by 
deht,  and  adds  on  this  occasion  a  not  very  compli- 
mestary  o|tt«len  of  her  aex :  ^  l^re  is  not  a  woman 
ia  Earope  who  wovld  not  prefer  a  man  of  rank  witk- 
(mt  money  to  the  richest  man  in  tbe  world  who  has 
so  title/'  As  mi^t  he  expeoted,  there  was  a  deep 
weariness  of  existence  enperindnced  by  sneh  a 
frivoloQS  IMe.  Amidst  commiesioDs  to  a  distant 
<X)r!respondeBt  4e  send  her  diamoods,  we  find  her 
aaying :  ^  I  am  dying  with  ennni,  aaad  do  not  know 
ia  what  way  a  person  of  my  age  can  he  amused.  I  am 
tired  of  maiding  and  oi  all  ways  of  killing  time.  I 
does  away  existence ;  I  am  tired  of  life  and  tired 
of  having  lived."  Was  such  a  conolnskin  to  be 
wondered  at  when  she  was  thus  liviugse  thoroughly 
without  God  in  the  world  and  with  such  a  aaeati 
ideal  of  the  purpose  of  lifo? 

An  object  remained,  however,  wifadoh  aai^t  hai^ 
given  a  paraose  to  her  being-— «and  a  deftnite  ehapin^ 
^  it  8be  had  had,  as  we  have  already  aaid,  one  sob 
hy  her  maoniage,  and  to  his  ednoation  cttie  now  da- 
"^ted  hersslfl  To  do  her  justice,  jiie  eeems  to  have  had 
«  deep  sense  of  the  importanoe  ef  tlthis  edncsition 
being  a  finished  one^^and  his  dnteilectnal  foonlties 
wsie  theoeaghly  ooltivated.  Bat  all  this  was  to 
"0  a  meam  U  the  end  Aiat  her  eon  nai^ht  marry 
some  persen  in  Envepe  of  easinenoe  and  wkik  eioasjr. 
To  this  purpose  she  herself  seaina  to  have  saved  aiul 
flcraped,  -virile  -almost  every  letter  ahonat  her  sooa  is 
^  the  folly  and  madness  of  a  peinon.  marrying 


without  money.  There  have  been  numerous  wor- 
shippers of  Mammon  in  every  age,  but  none  who 
believed  in  his  power  more  openly  than  Madame 
Buonaparte.  **  I  am  sure,"  she  writes  on  one  occa- 
sion, "  I  would  prefer  paying  Jerome's  expenses  in 
Siberia  or  Africa  rather  than  seeing  him  maiTied 
to  some  idiot  and  bringing  beggars  into  the  wo^d 
every  year — ^which  is  what  we  see  every  day."  The 
prospect  of  her  son  being  married  to  eome  wealthy 
person  in  Europe^  so  that  his  historic  naJ^e  might  be 
supported,  was  now  her  gniding  star  and  supporting 
hope  in  life.  But  ber  expectations  were  doomed 
to  a  terrible  disappointment.  After  a  passing 
bat  abortive  ^ort  to  marry  him  to  the  wealthy 
daughter  of  Joseph,  ex4:ing  of  Spain,  the  son  took 
his  own  way  in  marriage,  as  his  mother  had  done 
before  him,  and  contrad^ed  an  alliance  with  an 
American  lady,  and  therefore  a  person  without 
rank.  This  was  to  the  ambitions  mother  a  dreadful 
l^ow,  and  had  only  one  mitigatioa^^that  the  lady 
of  her  son's  choice  had  money.  Here  the  curtain 
appropriately  falls  on  the  seoond  act  of  a  sdfish  lifo 
doomed  again  to  disappointment. 

Madame  Boonaparte  earvived  her  own  son,  who 
died  leaving  her  two  grandchildren.  £etnming  to 
Baltimore,  she  now  apparently  worshipped  more 
closely  the  idol  money,  and  devoted  herself  to  parsi- 
monienB  accmsmiation.  fiven  when  at  the  age  ef 
ninety,  aha  was  in  the  habit,  we  are  told,  of  visiting 
the  bnsinesB  parts  of  tbe  city,  coUeeting  her  dividends, 
making  oloee  bargains  with  her  brokers,and  mani^ng 
all  her  affairs  with  great  shrewdness.  Her  letlers 
show  indeed  that  she  had  high  fiaanoial  i^kill.  We 
read  iitde  of  any  benevolent  nee  made  of  her  wealth, 
or  of  any  object  occupying  her,  beyond  the  welfare  of 
her  two  grandchildren.  Alihongh  nominally  a  Pres- 
byterian, yet  she  one  day  stated  that  if  riie  adopted 
any  religion,  it  would  be  that  of  a  Catholic,  because 
at  least  that  was  a  religion  of  kinga  The  reiteration 
of  the  Napoleon  dynasty  under  Louis  Napoleon  gave 
a  temporary  flutter  to  her  old  hopes ;  but  nothing  49rf 
very  material  benefit  to  her  family  csane  out  of  it. 
At  lastf-  having  reached  the  extreme  age  of  ninety- 
four,  her  strange  career  came  to  an  end.  She  died 
eo  reoentiy  as  April  4^,  1879.  She  left  to  h^  twe 
grandchildveii  a  fortune  which  she  had  acoumulated 
of  one  miUkm  five  hundred  thousand  dcdlaie,  having 
lived  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  dollars  a  yeai- 
(about  £002).  All  her  life  long  she  had  chased  a 
series  of  minagee.  But  was  not,  it  may  be  ashed, 
her  money,  a  reality,  a  possession  which  repaid  tiae 
aelf*denial  taken  to  aooumuhde  it?  HJear,  thsn^ 
reader,  her  ewn  declaration  upon  the  snhjeot  in  her 
oid  Age :  *^  Once  I  had  everything  but  money ;  new  I 
have  nothing  but  money."  In  dosing  the  re<K)rd  of 
enoh  a  life,  we  would  foin  hope  that  amidet  its 
apparently  sterile  sandy  wastes  there  was  in  it 
sinne  oasia  of  kindness  to  others  ^ich  has  eBoa4)ed 
notice.  As  it  is,  when  we  lay  down  the  bwk,  we 
think  ef  tbe  ^8olemn.  refrain : 

"iTothIng  hut  leaves! 
The  Spirit  grieves 
Over  a  wasted  life. 
Oh,  yiho  wottld  thus  tbe  Master  ^eet 

Besrhig  'btrt  Tirtfchered  leaves? 
1^1,  "wivo  wotdd  at  the  Saviou/s  ibe^ 
Befbre  the  awfid  judgment-seat. 
Lay  down  for  golden  aheaves    f^  ^^^^^1^ 
Nothing  hut  leaves?''    by  V:fO(J^ LL 
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THE  PULPIT   IN   THE   FAMILT, 

THE  FATHERHOOD  OF  GOD. 

I  will  arlBe,  and  go  to  my  Ikther.*'— 
^  Luke  XV.  18. 

HESE  words  mark  the  turn- 
ing-point in  the  life  of  the 
prodigal  son.  Where  all 
before  had  been  wretchedness 
and  gloom,  the  purpose  ez- 
proesed  in  his  saying,  "  I  will  arise, 
and  go  to  my  father,"  is  the  break- 
ing in  of  new  hone  and  new  light 
upon  his  soul.  Where  his  course 
had  before  been  one  of  downward 
deaci^ut  mid  ever  deeper  degradation,  from 
this  point  he  begins  an  upward  path  to  peace  and 
happiness. 

There  must  be  a  similar  turning-point  in  the 
histoiy  ©f  every  soul  that  is  saved,  a  time  of  turn- 
ing or  being  converted  to  God.  There  may  not  be 
in  all  the  ritjing  from  the  same  depth  of  misery,  the 
returning  from  the  same  distance  of  moral  de- 
pravity; the  time  and  manner  of  conversion  may 
not  be  equally  striking  in  various  individuals, 
nor  the  contrast  between  the  state  of  nature  and 
that  of  grace  equally  marked ;  but  there  is  a  time 
in  the  life  of  every  redeemed  soul  when  there  arises, 
if  not  with  the  same  suddenness,  yet  with  the  same 
strength  as  in  the  prodigal,  the  resolve,  followed  by 
corresponding  action,  **I  will  arise  and  go  to 
my  father." 

In  order  fully  to  understand  and  appreciate  this 
resolve,  we  must  consider  the  previous  condition  of 
the  man,  and  the  state  of  his  mind  before  this 
change  came  over  it.  This  is  described  very  simply 
in  the  £similiar  narrative.  There  is  no  more  instruc- 
tive summary  in  the  Bible,  of  the  great  truths  as  to 
man's  lost  and  miserable  condition  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  love  and  grace  of  God  in  receiving  the 
returning  penitent.  We  are  taught  the  condition 
of  the  sinner,  as  one  of  departure  and  distance  from 
God ;  his  misery,  having  lost  his  patrimony,  wasted 
his  substance,  and  being  now  in  want  and  woe.  He 
is  in  a  state  of  servile  bondage  also,  a  state  of  help- 
lessness and  discomfort,  and  at  last,  in  extremity  of 
want  and  danger,  ready  to  perish  with  hunger.  It  is 
true  of  every  man,  that  he  is  by  nature  far  from  God 
and  from  righteousness ;  in  a  condition  of  alienation 
and  banishment;  destitute  of  holiness,  of  merit, 
of  grace,  and  of  all  that  is  needed  for  the  support 
and  well-being  of  the  soul;  and,  moreover,  in 
bondage  to  the  ruler  of  this  world,  doing  his  service 
and  work. 

In  time  of  health  and  of  plenty  we  may  forget 
in  what  land  we  are,  far  from  the  fatherland ;  con- 
tented with  our  strange  place,  or  even  with  our 
condition  of  servitude :  but  when  times  of  dearth 
come — times  of  darkness  and  danger,  when  blight 
and  desolation  pass  over  the  scenes  in  which  our 
hearts  once  delighted,  then  comes  misery,  and  there 
are  desires  felt  which  this  world  can  no  more  meet 
than  the  husks  with  which  the  poor  outcast  would 
fain  satisfy  himself.  Then  in  sadness  and  distress 
the  soul  draws  nigh  unto  death,  and  is  ready  to 
perish. 


Bfit  now  let  us  mark  the  change  that  came  over 
the  prodigal's  mind  in  his  condition  of  distance  and 
poverty  and  hunger,  and  want  and  wretchedness. 
That  is  a  remarkable  expression,  "  when  he  came  to 
himself"  •'.«.,  when  his  reason  and  right  feeling 
returned  to  him.  Until  the  time  of  his  distress,  he 
seems  to  have  been  under  some  miserable  delusion 
and  infatuation— as  it  were,  "  out  of  his  mind."  It 
was  in  this  foolish  and  mad  spirit  he  had  sought  to 
leave  his  home  and  get  hold  of  what  he  could  from 
his  father,  and  with  this  to  set  out  in  the  world,  to 
know  good  and  evil.  In  the  time  of  thoughtless 
youth,  in  the  midst  of  his  merriment  and  riotous 
living,  he  had  no  leisure  either  for  reflection  or  for 
remembrance;  but  when  alone  and  in  affliction— 
away  £rom  his  bad  companions,  removed  from  ths 
noise  and  turmoil  of  revelry  and  pleasure,  deprived 
of  the  vain  resources  with  which  he  had  for  a  time 
stayed  the  cravings  of  desire,  in  the  time  of  want 
and  solitude  and  peril — ^his  reason  and  right  feeling 
returned,  perhaps  slowly  and  gradually,  after  some 
struggles  of  pride,  shame,  and  various  desires  and 

Cions.  AU  we  are  told  is  that  when  he  came  i^y 
self,  he  said,  '*  How  many  hired  servants  of  my 
father's  have  bread  enough  and  to  spare,  and  I  perLdi 
with  hunger  I    I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father." 

It  is  usually  in  the  time  of  affliction  that  men  come 
to  themselves ;  that  right  reason  and  right  feeling 
are  restored  to  them.  It  is  very  ungenerous  that 
this  should  be  so,  that  men  should  forget  God  in 
prosperity,  and  seek  Him  in  time  of  calamity. 
But  so  it  is  generally,  and  that  word  spoken  by  the 
Lord  concerning  His  ancient  people  Israel  is  true 
concerning  most :  "  I  spake  to  them  in  their  pros- 
perity, and  they  would  not  hear."  Amidst  the 
sounds  of  business  or  pleasure  the  calls  of  God  are 
not  heard,  but  when  sickness  or  trial  withdraw  the 
soul  from  the  world,  then  often  the  word  of  God  is 
heard,  the  ears  are  opened  to  discipline  and  teaching, 
and  instruction  is  sealed  home  to  the  heart. 

So  it  was  with  the  prodigaL  When  in  distres 
he  remembered,  he  reflected,  he  came  to  himself. 
He  thinks  of  home,  his  heart  has  travelled  thither 
while  his  wretched,  famished  body  is  in  his  place  of 
famine  and  bondage.  Memory  and  reason  raise  up 
scenes  before  him  in  strange  contrast  with  those  bj 
which  he  is  surrounded.  Here  am  I  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land,  without  friends,  without  means,  des- 
titute, oppressed,  ready  to  perish.  Why  should  I 
stay  here  to  die  miserably?  Why  remain  here  an 
outcast,  toiling  in  hard  service,  famishing  in  want, 
when  I  think  of  the  plenty  that  is  in  my  father's 
house,  the  satisfying  portion,  the  honourable  position 
I  might  have  there  I  I  will  arise  and  go  to  mx 
father. 

But  what  if  I  am  not  received,  if  I  find  that  door 
shut  against  me,  from  which  I  myself  willingly 
went  out.  Even  if  so,  I  cannot  be  worse  than  I  am. 
I  must  perish  here,  and  that  speedily.  But  do  I  not 
remember  the  love  of  my  father?  do  I  not  remember 
his  words  of  warning  and  of  entreaty,  his  looks  jf 
tenderness  and  sorrowful  pity?  Is  not  his  heart 
still  yearning  over  his  lost  son  ? 

That  prodigal's  father  might  possibly  have 
changed,  out  our  Father  in  heaven  never  ohangea 
His  love  is  undhanging.  '*  Gk)d  is  love.  In  this 
was  manifested  the  love  of  God  toward  us,  because 
that  God  sent  His  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world, 
that  we  might  live  through  Him«  Herein  is  love,  not 
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that  we  loved  God,  but  that  He  loved  tw,  and  sent  His 
Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins  "  (1  John  iv. 
8-10).  And  again,  **  For  God  so  loved  the  world, 
that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  Him  should  not  perisb,  bnt  have  ever- 
lasting life  "    f  John  iii.  16). 

The  work  of  Christ  accomplished  many  things. 
His  death  on  the  cross  atoned  for  sin,  and  satisfied 
Divine  justice.  His  righteousness,  received  by  &ith, 
forms  ^e  sinner's  plea  for  acceptance.  His  grace 
bestowed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  fits  the  soul  for  the 
heavenly  inheritance.  But  the  first  and  greatest 
lesson  of  the  history  of  Jesus,  as  recorded  in  the 
Bible,  is  its  testimony  to  the  fatherhood  and  the 
love  of  Grod.  "  God  commendeth  His  love  to  us,  in 
that  while  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us  ** 
(Bom.  V.  8). 

The  poor  prodigal  counted  on  his  father's  love, 
and  was  not  disappointed.  When  he  returned,  his 
father  saw  him,  and  had  compassion,  and  ran,  and 
fell  on  his  neok,  and  kissed  him.  The  son  had  the 
feelings  and  the  words  of  deep  penitence,  and  of 
earnest  contrition,  but  on  tbe  father's  part  there  was 
BO  upbraiding.  All  the  past  is  forgiven  and  for- 
gotten in  the  joy  of  the  present. 

And  so,  when  a  sinner  returns  to  God,  all  his 
transgression  is  never  named  to  him,  all  sin  is  for- 
given, and  he  may  enter  at  once  into  the  peace  and 
joy  of  the  family  of  God.  For  there  is  more  joy 
over  one  sinner  tbat  repenteth  than  over  ninety 
and  nine  just  persons  that  need  no  repentance. 

Nor  will  sorrow  and  humiliation  cease  after  for- 
giveness, for  the  truest  contrition  and  godliest 
sorrow  come  from  a  heart  melted  by  Divine  love, 
and  received  into  Divine  favour. 

And  one  more  thing  consider,  not  however  by 
way  of  illustration,  but  by  way  of  contrast  from  the 
parablo.  For  ns  who  return  to  God  there  is  a  joyous 
reception ;  and  whatever  Pharisees  or  formalists  on 
earth  may  say,  as  the  Jews  said  about  Samaritans 
and  Gentiles  being  received,  there  is  in  heaven  no 
elder  brother  to  complain  and  object.  We  have  an 
elder  brother  there  not  only  rejoicing  to  receive 
sinners,  but  it  is  through  His  work  and  His  inter- 
cession that  the  way  is  opened  for  returning  to  our 
Father's  home.  Christ  our  elder  brother  appears 
for  us  at  the  right  hand  of  God ;  in  every  repenting 
sinner  He  sees  of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and  is 
satisfied ;  and  through  Him  every  blessing  and  favour 
from  God  is  bestowed  upon  the  pardoned  soul. 

Ah,  then !  with  all  the  invitations  and  promises 
and  encouragements  of  tbe  Gospel,  let  the  resolution 
arise  in  your  hearts  to  arise  ana  go  unto  your  father. 
Xot  only  at  first  conversion,  the  first  rising  from 
the  corruption  and  wretch^ness  of  sin,  is  this 
purpose  to  be  acted  on.  In  any  time  of  darkness,  of 
difficulty,  of  doubt,  of  fear,  of  trial,  learn  to  resort 
nnto  God.  When  in  perplexity,  and  your  own 
wisdom  and  understanding  are  at  fault,  and  when 
earthly  counsellors  and  friends  cannot  help  you,  then 
is  a  time  to  resolve,  ''  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my 
Father."  He  is  the  Father  of  light,  the  fountain 
of  truth,  the  source  of  wisdom.  "  If  any  man  lack 
^isdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  who  giveth  to  all 
liberally,  and  it  shall  be  given  him." 

When  in  danger  or  distress,  and  human  help  and 
telief  are  unavailing,  in  your  extremity  remember 
there  is  One  who  is  waiting  to  be  gracious,  ready  to 
help,  almighty  to  save.    And  when  friends  fail,  or 


physicans  oan  give  no  help,  or  when  even  an  earthly 
father  and  mother  forsake  you,  let  the  resolution 
come  into  your  mind,  '*  I  mil  arise  and  go  to  my 
Father" — ^your  heavenly  Father,  who  hath  taught 
that  if  earthly  parents  give  good  things  to  their 
children,  how  much  more  shall  not  He  give  His 
Holv  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him  ? 

Whether  then  in  danger,  and  you  want  safety ; 
in  trouble,  and  you  want  peace;  in  darkness^  and 
you  want  light ;  in  bondage  to  sin,  and  you  sigh 
for  fr-eedom;  in  misery,  and  you  want  your  soul 
fed  with  something  better  than  this  world's  vanities ; 
whatever  your  condition,  let  your  resolution  be,  "  I 
will  arise  and  go  unto  my  Father." 

That  Father  is  almighty.  He  is  infinite  in  love 
and  pity  and  grace,  as  He  is  in  wisdom  and  power. 
Having  by  faith  come  thus  habitually  to  Him 
through  life,  at  death  He  will  receive-  you  joyfully 
into  the  mansions  of  eternal  glory. 


Sabbat]^  8J^0ttg^ts* 


THE  WOED  OF  GOD  IN  THE  TIME  OF 
AFFLICTION. 

^  Uuless  Thy  law  had  heen  my  delights,  I  should  then  have 
perished  in  mine  affliction." — Paa,  cxix.  92. 

THEBE  are  many  who  can  testify  that  they  never 
knew  what  the  Bible  was  until  they  knew 
sorrow.  It  was  affliction  that  ploughed  the  hard 
soil  of  their  hearts,  and  opened  it  to  receive  the  good 
seed  of  the  Word.  -  It  was  affliction  that  darkened 
every  earthly  prospect  to  tbem,  and  revealed  to 
them  the  glories  of  the  starry  sky  of  God*s  promises. 
It  was  affliction  that  brought  them  to  the  feet  of 
One  who  had  Himself  been  a  man  of  sorrows  Hnd 
acquainted  with  grief;  and  when  they  first  dis- 
covered that  **  in  all  their  affliction  He  was  afflict  erl ," 
His  word  became  the  light  of  their  darkness,  the 
balm  of  thfiir  wounds. 

It  IS  not,  however,  to  the  mere  formal  reader  that 
the  Word  of  God  is  revealed  in  all  its  wondrous 
efficacy.  It  must  be  diligently  searched  and 
earnestly  prayed  over,  it  must  be  received  as  a 
reality,  and  applied  as  if  spoken  by  God  to  otir  own 
souls,  beforp  it  can  become  all  that  the  Psalmist 
meant  when  he  spoke  of  it  as  his  "  delights."  Well 
may  we  be  ashamed  when  we  think  how  much  more 
we  possess  of  the  Word  of  God  than  he  knew  of. 
It  was  only  through  a  dim  veil  of  types  and  shadows 
that  the  salvation  of  Israel  was  revealed  to  him ; 
what  would  he  have  thought  if  he  could  have  studied 
the  Gospel  history?  How  would  he  have  found  his 
"delights"  in  the  nanative,  to  us  **the  old,  old 
story,"  of  the  words  and  works,  the  life  and  the 
death  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  Let  us  endeavour  to 
realize  what  that  life  would  have  been  to  him,  and 
what  it  actually  has  been  to  thousands  of  God's 
children ;  so  shall  we  see  what  it  may  become  to 
ourselves  in  the  day  of  our  affliction,  by  the  blessing: 
of  God  and  the  teaching  of  his  Holy  Spirit/ 
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C&ATTEB  Z. — -BAD  KEWS. 


TBS  LITTLB  PRINCE. 

TT  was  the  days  when  the  cause  of  the  Keformed  religion 
was  StrnggUng  to  get  a  footing  in  the  south  of  Fiance;  God's 
people  saw  themseltes  saitoimded  at  once  with  brightness  and 
with  shadow:  brightness  that  shone  from  the  young  Queen 
Jeanne  of  NaTarre  as  she  sot  enthroned,  alike  as  soyereign  and 
mother,  with  her  infknt  son  Prince  Henry  in  her  arms ;  shadow 
that  came  from  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  French  monarchy.  The 
land  rang  at  the  same  moment  with  Marot's  translation  of  the 
Psalms  into  Terse,  translations  that,  set  to  hymn  tunes,  some 
of  which  are  popular  among  ourselTes  at  this  very  day,  were 
household  musio  in  every  ikmily  that  had  taken  hold  of  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  the  pure  Gospel ;  and  with  the  anathema  of  the 
Boman  Catholio  priesthood  hurled  vindictively  at  those  who  had 
dnred  to  put  that  Gospel  into  the  people's  haud.  There  was  a 
great  stir  in  men's  hearts  and  lives ;  it  was  a  time  for  fair  heroic 
acts,  a  time  when  noble  self-sacrifice  found  its  way  into  the  daily 
8i)ry  of  human  existence,  a  time  for  bravo  doing  and  steadfast 
leaning  on  God. 

One  afternoon  of  late  autumn  Queen  Jeanne  sat  in  deep  and 
troubled  thought  in  one  of  the  lofky  tapestry-hung  rooms  of  the 
royal  ch&teau  at  Fau.  Her  little  son  was  crawling  and 
tumbling  upon  the  rich  carpet  a;t  her  fett  with  many  a  winsome, 
gracious  baby  gambol ;  like  a  vast,  beautiful  picture  painted 
in  living  colours  the  glorious  view  lay  stretched  out  before 
the  windows  of  tlie  wide  park,  and  of  the  wavy  line  of  the 
Pyrenees.  But  Jeanne  heeded  neither  the  sunshine  kindling  on 
the  distant  snowy  peaks,  nor  yet  the  lisping  laughter  of  her  boy, 
though  that  was  a  Sound  which  was  in  general  sweetest  melody  to 
her  mother's  ear;  her  whole  mind  was  fastened  on  a  paper  she 
held  in  her  hand. 

This  paper  told  how  a  fortress  up  among  the  mountains, 
which  was  very  valuable  to  the  Huguenot  cause,  for  It  was  the 
key  to  one  of  the  passes  into  Bpain,  and  the  garrison  of  whieh 
was  commanded  by  a  brnve  and  didiinguished  Huguenot 
officer,  Gaston  Oount  de  BlanoheviUe,  was  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  and,  unless  it  could  be  very  speedily  relietMl,  was 


almost  certain  to  fall  at  onoe  iito  their  handai  The  letter  bad 
been  left  by  some  one  at  the  palace  gate,  who  bad  burriedawij 
the  moment  he  had  given  il  to  the  pof  ter  who  sat  thsn^ » 
there  was  no  means  ef  gaining  any  further  light  apon  thai 
gloomy  tidings.  The  Queen  had  no  doubt  that  the  writer  hsd 
been  some  inhabitant  of  the  mountains  who  was  faTOorable  to 
the  Huguenots,  bat  who  feared,  on  aceount  of  the  Fnach 
government^  to  show  openly  his  partizanahip.  Jeanne's  quick 
eye  for  military  matters,  that  eye  which  was  her  warrior  ra'a 
heritage,  saw  that  some  days  must  elapse  before  a  snfficieat 
body  of  troops  could  be  brought  up  to  cut  their  woy  tbrong^h  the 
enemy,  and  reach  the  besieged  place ;  could  the  CoDnt  (fe 
Blancheville  know  that  such  help  inras  coming  he  would  certaiiij 
do  his  utmost  to  hold  out  till  it  arrived,  and  there  ironld  be 
some  chance  of  the  fortress  being  kept  for  the  Huguenots;  but 
how  was  a  message  to  be  conveyed  to  him  ?  She  had,  just  tbn; 
no  one  near  her  in  whom  she  could  confide  to  perfom  such  t 
difiScult  and  dangerous  errand ;  all  her  most  trusty  and  Md 
servants  and  friends  were  at  this  moment  employed  far  ivij 
from  their  Queen  in  wotk  for  the  good  eanse,  and  she  did  » 
know  where  to  look  for  one  who  would  serve  her  promptly  tod 
faithfully  in  her  extreme  need ;  no  wonder,  then,  tint  tbi 
percne  depths  of  Queen  Jeanne's  eyes  were  to-day  like  troobM 
waters. 

Just  then  there  wai  a  little  rustle  at  the  door  over  whieh  bug 
the  heavy  silk  curtain,  and  a  lady,  with  a  baby  boy  in  !« 
arras  of  about  the  same  age  as  the  young  prinee,  stepped  ligfatlj, 
with  a  little  silver  ripple  of  prattle  to  the  chfld,  into  the  rooa. 
iier  face,  whteh  was  charming  without  being  beaatifal,  im 
like  an  Apnl  day  in  its  mixture  of  fdayful  imilei  lad 
thoughtful  shadow ;  but  chiefly  did  her  soul  seem  to  lit  ii 
earnest  sweetness  in  her  dark  eyes. 

'*  So  i^ease  your  majesty,"  she  begaHy  in  a  tone  which  ibowtd 
that  she  was  well  used  to  the  royal  presence,  and  q«k 
accustomed  to  know  herself  a  privileged  favourite  there^  "'iny 
little  saucy  rogue  has  been  whimpering  for  his  priooeliiu; 
playfellow  ever  sinoe  he  awoke  from  his  afternoon's  slumber;  I 
tinkled  for  him  my  guitar,  and  sang  him  one  of  mj  old 
nurse's  fairy  ballads,  and  I  even  made  his  grand&ther's  swoid, 
which  always  hangs  by  my  bed's  head,  gUnt  for  him  in  the 
sunshine,  a  game  which  will  generally  amuse  him  when  nothing 
else  will,  for  the  boy  has  already  a  rare  martial  turn;  bat  to-day 
it  would  not  do,  and  so  as  I  thought,  my  Queen,"  but  here  ibe 
broke  off  suddenly  as  she  looked  into  Jeanne's  (Me  and  do^ 
the  letter  in  I>er  hand,  and  exclaimed,  **  Oh,  madame,  mj  sv^ 
mistress,  what  is  the  matter  ?  What  bad  news  have  jrm 
received?" 

**  Oh,  Gonstanoe,  my  poor  Constance!"  cried  Jeanne,  the  words 
pressed  out  of  her  in  the  sudden  burst  of  feeling  caused  by  the 
unexpected  appearance  of  the  woman,  loving  pity  for  whom  \tid 
been  ringing  like  a  funeral  wail  through  her  tender,  yet  queenly 
heart  in  the  midst  of  her  weight  of  royal  care  ever  sbce  ihe 
had  read  that  fat^  letter ;  then,  seeing  how  her  words  and  tone 
had  startled  the  lady,  she  added  quickly,  **  But  forgive  me,  my 
child,  my  foolish  exclamation  has  made  you  think  tkingi  yet 
worse  than  they  are,  I  fear." 

"  Gaston,*  gasped  the  young  wlfle,  her  thoughts  flying  at  oeff 
straight  to  her  husband,  as  a  bird  flies  to  her  nest  at  the  tut 
sound  of  danger. 

•*  Gaston  is,  I  trust  in  God,  safe  and  well  at  this  moneot' 
said  the  Queen,  who  by  this  time  had  recovered  her  urasl  wlf 
control.  **  Constance,  you  are  a  soldier's  child,  and  better  Hill 
than  that,  woman  though  you  are,  you  are  one  of  God's  soWifli. 
I  will  not  treat  you  as  I  might  treat  one  of  our  softer  kdiei 
who  has  no  more  strength  in  her  than  her  own  tapestry  needki: 
gather  up  your  courage,  and  lean  firmly  on  your  Lord,  and  read 
this,"  and  she  put  the  paper  into  her  hand. 

Constance  de  Blancheville  took  it  in  a  way  that  proved  tbf 
truth  of  the  words  the  Queen  had  just  spoken  ooneemisf  b^*' 
she  bad  already  in  some  degree  taeovered  beraslf;  aad  tboqgb 
the  sweet  mcmth  quivered  a  little,  her  eyes  looked  as  if  she  saw 
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an  angel  hoTering  aoniawhere  near  bar  to  6treDg(h«a  her ;  the 
onlj  ngn  of  emotion  ehe  gare  was,  that  as  she  read  she  inessed 
jet  oloaer  her  child,  who,  nnoonscioos  of  the  8w<Mrd  that  was 
eoterisg  his  moiher's  soul,  was  btretohing  out  his  chuhhy  arms 
towardfl  the  little  prince  on  the  oarpet^  and  sending  oat  to  him 
a  babble  of  baby  ohatter. 

»Bat»  madame,"  she  cried  when  she  had  done  reading, 
"there  are  braye  men  who  hare  been  Gaston's  comrades  in  war, 
and  who  will  make  their  way  through  the  enemy  to  his 
relief  as  he  wonld  do  to  theirs  weie  he  free  and  they  la  his 
place." 

"It  will  take  some  days  to  get  together  a  snfQcient  body  of 
troops  such  as  we  can  send  with  any  reasonable  hope  of  their 
biinging  him  help,"  said  Jeanne  sadly.  "  If  only  I  had  some 
bold,  trusty  messenger  who  would  dare  the  attempt  of  making 
bis  way  to  him  to  bid  him  holdout,  aiooe  his  Queen  is  straining 
ereiy  nerve  to  aid  him." 

Then  she  went  over  aloud  to  Constance,  as  sho  had  lately  dene 
in  her  own  mind,  the  list  ot  all  her  most  faithful  servants  and 
friends,  and  showed  her  how  they  were  none  of  them  available 
just  at  tliis  critical  moment  for  the  performance  of  this  difficult 
commission. 

The  young  wife  stood  with  her  head  drooping  dejectedly  for 
nme  moments  after  the  Queen  had  done  speaking,  and  there 
was  silence  in  the  room,  broken  only  by  a  cooing  murmur  from 
one  of  the  children.  All  at  once  Constance  drew  herself  up 
with  a  quick,  sudden  movement  which,  in  its  proud  grace, 
Ivoagrht  to  Jeanne's  mind  the  martial  bearing  of  her  father, 
the  old  baron,  who  fell  fighting  for  the  faith,  and  a  sudden 
brightness  came  into  her  fhce.  She  opened  her  lips  as  if  to 
speak  out  what  was  in  her  heart,  then,  seeming  to  change  her 
purpose,  she  stooped,  and  arranged  the  folds  of  the  Queen's 
black  velvet  dress,  whispering  softly  as  she  did  so,  *'  Just  one 
more  service  for  my  princess..''  Bhe  had  been  a  maid  of  honour 
before  her  marriage,  and  had,  even  since  her  retirement  from 
office,  often  loved  to  help  to  robe  her  mistress.  After  that  she 
Unt  yet  lower,  until  her  lips  pressed  the  Queen's  hand,  and,  as 
thej  touched  it,  Jeanne  heard  her  murmur  something  of  which 
ihe  could  only  distinguish  the  words,  **  My  God,  my  husband," 
But  before  she  could  ask  her  what  she  meant  Constance  had 
kft  the  room. 

The  Queen  came  to  the  conclusion  that  grief  had  overpowered 
her,  and  that  she  had  withdrawn  hastily  to  weep ;  yet  what  was 
tie  meaning  of  that  light  in  Constance's  eyes?  But  Jeanne  had 
no  time  to  dwell  on  this  question ;  she  resolved  that  she  would 
▼isit  Constance  early  next  morning,  when  the  first  force  of  her 
sorrow  would  bo  spent,  and  tlien  she  turned  her  whole  mind  to 
her  queenly  business  of  writing  letters  to  draw  together  troops 
for  the  Count  de  Blaneheville's  relief. 


CHAFTEB  n.— CTB  IHSiBT  BU>B« 

A  broad,  bright  flood  of  moonlight  was  pouring  down  upon 
Pan,  making  strange  light  and  shadow  play  in  the  alleys  of  the 
old  town,  decking  the  castle  with  glittering  battlements,  wash- 
ing the  whole  fair  country  round  in  a  tide  of  glory,  turning  the 
distant  snowy  mountains  into  mighty  walla  built  up  of  silver, 
cbthing  everytliing  in  a  new  and  wondrous  robe  of  beauty  of 
which  the  garish  daylight  know  nothing. 

Along  the  road  which  led  from  Fau  towards  the  mountains 
there  went  a  solitary  mounted  figure,  the  figure  of  a  female. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  plain  grey  hood  nnd  mantle  such  as  in 
those  days  was  worn  by  a  simple  citizen's  wife  when  she  went 
on  a  journey ;  she  rode  a  soberly-pacing  little  bay  horse.  There 
was  nothing  in  her  appearance  to  denote  a  woman  of  nmk ;  yet 
she  was  a  lady  of  high  birth,  and  gentle  nurture,  for  she  was 
Constance  Countess  De  Blancheville. 

As  she  had  stood  by  the  Qi|een  with  the  sad  tiduigs  of  her 
huaband'e  dangerous  position  filling  her  with  a  great  anguish 
that  WHS  unspeakable— for  her  life  was  bound  up  In  his,  though 


her  oheerfal  fiaith  in  God,  and  her  inborn  energy  of  character 
had  kept  her  bright  and  serene  on  his  departure  for  the  war, 
when  many  women  would  have  been  in  a  obronio  state  of  srloom 
and  despondency^-as  she  stood  by  the  Queen,  there  had  suddenly 
flasfaeii  into  her  mind  the  thought,  *<  What  if  I  could  save  him 
and  do  the  great  work  fbr  God's  people  of  keeping  this  Taluahle 
fartress  in  the  handa  of  the  Hugaeeots  ?  **  The  idea,  in  her  fixm, 
active  nature,  which  was  endowed  with  a  strength  beyond  the 
common  strength  of  womankind,  had  quickly  grown  into  a  re- 
solve that  she  would  do  it  What  could  be  more  grand  and 
beautifttl  for  a  woman  than  to  put  her  life  in  peril  for  her 
husband  and  for  her  God  ?  What  could  be  sweeter  than  to  die 
for  them  ?  But  if  God  should  intend  her  to  be  the  instrument 
of  ber  husband's  deliverance,  should  intend  her  to  work  this 
great  work  for  his  cause,  then  what  wdold  be  the  joy,  what  l!he 
triumph  ?  And  surely  He  must  mean  her  to  be  snob  an'.inMra- 
ment,  or  He  would  not  have  put  this  bold  theught  into  the 
heart  of  her,  a  woman;  surely  He,  with  whom  she  had  walked 
ever  since  her  earliest  days,  would  lead  her  in  safety  through 
this  perU.  All  this  passed  as  quick  as  lightning  lAirongh 
Constanse's  mind  while  the  Queen  was  speaking  to  her,  and 
with  the  native  openness  and  straightfinrwarduess  of  her  temper, 
she  was  just  about  to  reveal  to  Jeanne  the  whde  Idea,  when  she 
checked  herself.  With  all  her  eourage  and  force  of  charaeter. 
Queen  Jeanne  was  of  a  cool,  cautious-  disposition ;  she  would  be 
almost  sure  to  think  the  enterprise  too  hanrdous,  and  too  much 
savouring  of  daring  romance,  and  notwithstanding  her  extreme 
anxiety  to  convey  a  message  to  the  Count  de  BlaaeheYiUe,  she 
would  most  likely  forbid  Oonstahce  to  think  for  a  moment  of 
such  a  scheme.  The  young  wifd  tfierefore  held  her  peace,  and 
taking,  as  we  have  seen,  a  hwrried  leave  of  the  Queen,  went 
away  to  ripen  her  plan  with  thought  and  prayer,  before  she  ^t 
it  into  execution. 

The  Countess  De  Blanchevilie's  honn  stood  at  seme  little 
distance  from  the  royal  castle ;  thither  she  letunied,  and  giving 
her  child  into  the  care  of  his  nurse,  retired  into  her  own  room, 
and  sat  down  to  think.  Her  design,  after  all,  was  not  so  wild 
and  impassible  as  it  might  have  seemed  to  one  who  knew 
nothing  of  her  character  and  antecedents :  she  had  inherited 
from  her  soldier-father  a  courage,  and  a  strength  of  will,  and  a 
decision  of  purpose  such  as  are  very  unusual  among  women ;  she 
had  spent  her  childhood  among  the  mountains,  near  the  rery 
fortross  which  was  now  held  by  her  husband,  and  knew  each 
rugged  path,  each  lonely  raytne  as  well  as  most  ladies  know  the 
walks  in  their  gardens ;  her  life  of  freedom  in  her  yonth  among' 
the  hills  had  increased  the  natural  feariessnoss  of  her  nature^ 
Her  old  nurse  Marie  lived  in  a  oottage  whieh  stood  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  mountains,  at  but  a  few  hours'  ride  from  Pata ; 
thither  she  would  go,  and  would  get  her,  and  her  foster-brother 
Pierre,  the  old  wonmn's  son,  to  help  her  in  her  undertaking. 
They  were  both  deyoied  to  herself  and  the  good  cause ;  Marie 
had  breathed  into  her  a  good  deal  of  her  deep  religious  ftUth, 
and  they  wonld  certainly  go  with  her  in  CTerything  heart  end 
hand :  she  had,  besides,  the  greatest  trust  in  old  Marie's  keen- 
ness of  wit  and  clearness  of  judgment,  she  was  sore  to  be  a 
most  useful  ally.  Yes,  sudi  was  the  conclusion  of  her  thoughts 
and  of  the  prayer  that  she  sent  up  for  guidance;  yes, she  would 
dare  it,  dare  it  for  her  husband  and  her  God.  Yet  there  was  one 
sharp  pang  in  her  woman's  heart,  a  pang  that  came  from  the 
image  of  her  child.  What  if  he  should  lose  his  mother?  Yet  if 
he  lost  her,  God  would  still  be  near  to  love  and  guard  him, 
the  Father  of  the  fatherless. 

Constance  De  Blancheville  was  not  a  woman  to  let  herself  be 
vexed  by  weak,  lingering  doabts ;  when  her  resolutioin  was  onoe 
taken  she  set  her  mind  immediately  to  prepare  for  what  she 
was  about  to  do.  She  would  start  to-night  on  her  secret  espe- 
ditioD,  partly  because  her  riding  abroad  alone,  a  singular  pro- 
ceeding for  a  lady  of  rank  in  those  days,  would  be  less  noticed 
than  in  the  day-tune  when  more  people  would  be  in  the  streets 
and  roads  to  see  and  recognise  her,  and  partly  because  there 
would  then  be  no  possibility  of  the  Queen  fin^ns^<qntJi8f  f  ik 
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tontioos  and  gtoppiug  her.  Har  hoaband**  estates  lay  in  a  distant 
part  of  Gaaoony,  and  the  servants  might  think  that  her  presenoe 
was  needed  there  on  some  argent  bostness  matter  to  which  she 
most  attend  as  the  count  was  absent  in  the  war.  When  the 
whole  house  was  sank  in  sleep,  the  lady  left  her  ohamber  in  the 
dress  of  a  simple  citizen's  dame,  with  a  little  copy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  lying  on  her  heart — such  a  book  was  no  small 
treasure  in  those  days  in  Franoe.  With  a  short»  keen  dagger  of 
her  father's  in  her  girdle,  she  glided  like  a  grey  shadow  down 
the  silent  passages.  When  she  reached  the  door  of  the  room 
where  her  boy  lay,  a  great  sob  roee  up,  and  tried  to  burst 
from  her,  but  she  pat  it  back  with  a  prayer,  and  turning 
softly  the  handle,  stole  in.  There  was,  of  course,  some  danger 
of  her  awaking  the  nurse  who  slept  in  a  bed  close  beside  the 
crib  of  her  charge ;  but  Constance  could  not  haTe  borne  to 
go  away  without  one  more  look  at  her  son,  and  so  she  ran  this 
risk,  meaning,  if  the  woman  awoke^  to  make  some  trifling  ex- 
cuse for  her  visit.  Fortunately,  however,  she  was  breathing 
heavily,  held  by  the  chain  of  a  deep  slumber;  there  lay  the 
diild  as  pure  and  sweet  as  a  dew-drop  resting  among  the  petals 
of  a  flower,  she  bent  over  him,  and,  like  a  bird's  soft  wing,  the 
mother's  lips  touched  his  cheek.  Light  though  the  kiss  was,  it 
broke  the  fairy  spell  of  babyhood's  sleep;  the  little  fellqw  half 
woke  and  opened  his  eyes,  and  smiled  at  her,  and  caught  in  a 
drowsy  grasp  a  lock  of  her  hair  that  fell  from  beneath  her  riding- 
hood.  The  smile  was  like  a  cheering  omen ;  and  as  he  dosed 
his  eyes  again,  the  mother  left  the  room  with  peace  at  her  heart 

Bwiflly  and  noiselessly  she  went  downstairs  and  out  into  the 
stable  yard.  How  white  and  cold  the  great,  broad  paving  stones 
looked  in  the  moonlight,  and  how  her  footsteps  sounded  upon 
them,  and  bow  dark  and  shadowy  the  big  well  was  in  the 
centre!  There  was  no  serving-man  there  to  do  the  countesses 
bidding,  but  in  the  old  days  of  her  free  girlhood  in  her  father's 
moantain  chateau  she  had  often  amused  herself  with  saddling 
and  bridling  her  pony,  and  she  believed  she  had  not  forgotten 
the  way  to  do  the  same  now.  When  she  entered  the  stable  the 
horses  looked  round  inquiringly,  and  pricked  their  oara,  evi- 
dently surprised  at  the  late  visit ;  but  Bayard,  her  own  gentle, 
wdl-tralned  palfrey  whinnied  sofUy  when  she  drew  near  and 
spoke  his  name.  She  led  him  out,  and  soon  found  that  though 
at  first  she  was  awkward  at  the  work,  she  had  not  forgotten  her 
old  skill.  When  the  horse  was  ready  she  mounted,  and  rode 
away.  The  few  night-wanderers  in  the  streets  glanced  rather 
curiously  after  lier  as  she  passed  along,  but  no  one  molested  her; 
when  she  reached  the  city  gate  it  was  opened  to  her  at  once  by 
the  drowsy  sentinel,  for  her  familiarity  with  military  matters 
made  her  know  the  pass*word ;  the  soldier,  it  is  true,  peeped  up 
a  Uttle  inquisitively  under  her  hood,  but  a  severe  look  from  her 
dark  eyes  stayed  the  jesting  words  that  were  evidently  rishig  to 
his  lips,  and  he  let  her  pass  out  without  comment 

Now  that  she  vras  out  on  the  lonely  moonlit  road,  with  no 
sign  of  life  near  her  except  the  barking  of  a  dbg  in  some  distant 
farm  yard,  or  the  sleepy  tinkle  of  a  sheep-bell,  Constance,  with 
all  her  courage,  was  not  without  many  womanly  fears ;  they  had 
been  kept  off  before  by  incessant  action,  but  now  they  came 
hovering  round  her.  What  were  those  shadowy  forms  by  the 
roadside?  were  they  only  trees? 

Suppose  when  she  got  up  among  the  hills  she  Bhould  loee  her 
way  to  Marie's  cottage  ?  It  was  quite  possible  in  the  uncertain 
moonUght  Suppose  she  should  go  stumbling  about  on  the  steep 
rough  paths,  until  at  length  she  and  her  horse  fell  over  a  preci- 
pice ?  There  were  many  spots  among  those  mouutaios  where 
never  even  the  wandering  shepherd  came.  Oh,  let  her  put 
away  such  pictures  of  horror  with  prayer;  and  as  she  prayed,  it 
seemed  that  a  soothing  whisper  came  gliding  down  upon  the 
moon-beams,  **  I  will  never  leave  thee,  or  forsake  fhee." 

Hark!  what  was  that?  How  like  it  was  to  a  scream,  the 
scream  of  some  one  in  wild  terror;  yet  quiddy  she,  the  old 
dweller  among  the  mountains,  laughed  at  her  own  foolish  fancy  * 
it  vras  only  the  cry  cf  one  of  the  night-birds  whose  voices  bad 
formerly  been  quite  familjar  to  her.    Hark  I  what  was  that?  It 


was  like  the  sound  of  many  hurrying  feet ;  it  was  only  wme 
mountain  torrent  rushing  over  its  etony  bed.  Thus  she  rode  on, 
in  fear  now  and  then,  yet  with  brave  hope  and  calm  Ikith  for 
companions— thus  she  rode  on  till  the  mountains  wrapped  her 
round  in  their  grand  shadow. 
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vo.  xin. 
Who  would  not  grant  his  subjects'  Just  demand, 
And  lost  the  sovereignty  o'er  Israel's  land  ? 
A  form,  by  which  in  visions  of  the  night 
The  history  of  the  world  was  brought  to  light 
A  Jewish  ruler,  treacherously  slain 
By  those  he  did  with  kindness  entertain. 
A  holy  king,  who  picus  letters  sent 
Td  call  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  repent. 
An  ancient  city,  famed  for  wealth  and  pride. 
But  now  a  barren  rock,  as  prophesied. 
What  scribe  God's  holy  law  to  Judah  taught. 
And  for  the  Temple  sacred  vessels  brought? 
This  starry  group,  observed  from  ancient  days, 
In  radiant  beauty  shows  its  Maker's  praise. 
The  banks  on  which  in  vision  was  foretold 
The  story  of  two  monarchies  of  old. 
A  king  who  seized  upon  bis  neighbour's  land, 
And  who  was  killed,  attacking  Israel's  band. 
Who  caused  the  walls  of  Sion  to  be  built. 
And  cleansed  his  nation  from  their  sin  and  guilt? 
The  fiiirest  spot  e*er  known  on  earth  below. 
Before  sin  entered,  bringing  death  and  woe. 
A  holy  man,  to  whom  the  Iiord  foretold 
That  he  his  blessed  Saviour  should  behold. 
Who  W41S  the  mother  of  God's  chosen  race. 
Who  once  was  fiivoured  by  this  special  grace? 
What  bird  will  on  its  wings  its  offspring  bear 
Type  of  our  gracious  Saviour's  love  and  care? 
This  letter,  as  initial,  1b  not  found 
In  Scripture  name,  or  word  of  English  sound. 
A  prophetess  of  lourscore  years  and  mure 
Who  witness  to  the  infant  Saviour  bore. 
A  beast  which  typified  great  Babel's  king. 
An  emblem  of  the  woe  that  tyrants  bring. 
The  spot  a  prophet  by  a  sign  made  known. 
Where  Babel's  tyrant  ahould  erect  his  throne. 
Of  whom  do  we  in  Paul's  epibtles  read 
He  risked  his  life  to  brmg  him  aid  in  need? 
The  sea  where  Jesus  walked  upon  the  wave. 
And  of  his  Godhead  thus  a  proof  He  gave. 
Where  did  the  Israelites  their  God  forsake. 
And  for  their  worship  TSin  an  idol  make? 
Who  was  commanded  by  the  Persian  king 
For  Salem's  walls  the  needful  wood  to  bring? 
Whose  valiant  son  led  Israel's  chosen  band, 
And  brought  them  safely  to  the  Promised  Land? 
A  holy  youth  removed  in  early  prime 
To  save  him  suffering  for  his  father's  crime. 
Who  o'er  Assyria's  realm  boro  regal  sway. 
And  carried  part  of  Israel  far  away? 
A  man  who  would  not  leave  his  n.uch-tried  friend 
But  in  his  wanderings  would  on  him  attend. 
The  mount  where  Jesus  oft  retired  to  pray, 
And  where  He  will  descend  on  the  last  day. 
Who  in  a  ship  the  mighty  waters  braved. 
And  through  his  faith  the  human  race  was  asved? 

If  these  initials  side  by  side  you  place, 
A  Scripture  text  you  then  will  deariy  traWi 
Which  shows  on  what  a  state  may  safely  nst, 
And  witl  out  this  no  nation^n  be  blwt.    *^  *•  ^' 
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O  DAT  MOST  CALM,   MOST  BRIGHT  !   .    .    . 

Thb  wkek  wbrb  dark  but  for  thv  ucHT.^NerAert, 


6INAI  AND  CALVARY. 


'pHE  Lord  of  Might,  from  Sinai's  brow, 
Qave  forth  His  voice  of  thunder  1 
And  Israel  lay  on  earth  below. 

Outstretched  in  fear  and  wonder. 
Beneath  His  feet  was  pitchy  night. 
And  at  His  left  hand  and  His  right 

The  rocks  were  rent  asunder! 


The  Lord  of  Love,  on  Galvary, 
A  meek  and  suffering  Stranger, 

Upraised  to  heaven  His  laoguid  eye 
In  nature's  hour  of  danger. 

For  us  He  bore  the  weight  of  woe, 

For  us  He  gave  His  blood  to  flow. 
And  met  His  Father's  anger. 


Heber. 
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INCIDENTS  OF  A  JODENEY  EOUND  THE  WOBLD. 


BY  THE  BEY.  W.  UBWICK,  M.A, 
XVni. — NAGASAKI. 


STEAMING  south  we  came  through  the  Obree 
channel  between  two  islands  of  singular  outline 
and  surpassing  verdure. 

Hirado  Sima  (island)  is  on  our  left  as  we  pass  two 
isolated  rocks  about  a  thousand  feet  high,  clad  with 
trees  from  their  dark  precipitous  sides  'to  their 
summits ;  they  are  basaltic,  and  somewhat  resemble 
Staifa.  Numbers  of  hawks  or  kites  flew  round 
our  ship  like  gulls.  The  scenery  ii^as  almost  equal 
to  that  of  the  Inland  Sea  itsj^:  indeed  it  is  a 
continuation  of  it,  and  long  stre^fches  of  islands  west- 
ward of  us  presented  strange  shapes  against  the 
horizon.  After  sunset'  the  sea  Was  lit  with 
bright  lights;  all  round  ns  were  the  torches  of 
Japanese  fishermen,  used  partly  for  the  sake  of 
safety  as  beacons,  and  partly  to  attract  the  fish. 
At  eight  P.M.  we  entered  the  channel  leading  up  t» 
Nagasaki,  passing  Pappenberg,  the  small  ^sland 
where,  as  the  legend  runs,  m^-ny  Christiarns  were 
martyred  two  centuries  ago.  The  familiar  story 
nins  that  the  Jesuit  Christians,  persecuted  by  the 
Japanese,  fled  to  this  island  as  a  last  refnge,  and, 
pursued  by  the  authorities,  were  driven  over  a  pre- 
cipice into  the  sea.  The  precipice  is  pointed  out,  and 
the  supposed  martyrs  have  been  canonized  en  masse 
at  Eome;  but  Mr.  Stout,  American  raitrsionary  at 
Nagasaki,  assnred  me  that  he  could  never  discover 
any  historical  ground  lor  the  legend ;  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  island  makes  it  very  improbable  that  any 
one  flying  from  danger  should  fly  into  the  jaws  of 
danger  by  landing  in  such  an  open  and  accessible 
spot;  and,  moreover,  that  there  is  np  knowledge 
or  trace  of  the  story  amoi^  the  Japanese  themselves, 
who  are  known  to  be  careful  and  minute  in  their 
annals.  That  the  Spanish  Jesuits  who  had  settle- 
ments in  Nagasaki  interfered  with  the  political 
affairs  of  the  country,  incited  the  people  to  rebellion, 
and  were  expelled  from  the  country,  these  fiacts  the 
annals  tell. 

Nagasaki  harbour  is  connected  with  the  jg^  .kjfr4fc 
channel  about  four  miles  lon^,  wdndiil^  jB^S^niany 
islands  and  opening  wide  as  you  approach  the  town. 
Lofty  hills  clad  in  bright  verdure  surround  it  on 
all  sides,  and  coming  right  down  to  the  water,  give 
it  the  appearance  of  a  lake.  A  Bnssian  and  an 
English  man-of-war  were  riding  at  anchor,  and  a 
few  commercial  steamers.  The  European  town  and 
the  native  town  are  quite  distinct,  the  former  on  the 
east,  the  latter  on  the  north-east  of  the  harbour. 
Upon  landing,  the  Eev.  Henry  Stout,  whose  house 
on  the  hill  commands  a  lovely  view,  received  us 
cordially.  Shintoism  is,  he  thinks,  almost  as  ritual- 
istic in  Nagasaki  as  Buddhism.  It  is,  he  says, 
practically  a  political  system— the  worship  of  an- 
cestors and  of  the  Mikado — but  has  been  greatly 
influenced  by  Bnddhism.  A  boy  in  his  school,  Mr. 
Stout  told  us,  was  guilty  of  thelt.      His  fellow- 


scholars  persuaded  him  to  atone  for  the  crime  by 
suicide  Qiara-kiri),  He  did  so;  and  the  next  day 
they  worshipped  him  as  a  Buddha.  They  believe 
in  more  than  Nirvana,  they  believe  in  paradise,  they 
have  prayers  for  the  dead ;  and  on  payment  of  a 
sum  of  money  to  the  priest,  the  spirit  of  one's  father 
may  be  rescued  from  hell  and  raised  to  heaven. 
Their  word  for  sin  is  expressive ;  it  is  Tsumij  which 
signifies  black,  dark,  charcoal ;  also  what  is  tar- 
nished. We  visited  the  church  of  the  American 
Mission  in  Nagasaki.  It  is  plain ;  a  map  of  Pales- 
tine hangs  on  the  walls,  and  there  is  a  large  black- 
board upon  which  the  missionary  writes  his  text 
eveiy  Sunday,  that  the  congregation  may  not  only 
hear  it,  but  may  see  it  in  full  before  them ;  not  a 
bad  plan,  even  perhaps  for  home  congregations.  In 
the  porch,  instead  of  pegs  for  hats,  there  are  shehes 
for  clogs,  which  the  Japanese  take  oflF  when  they 
enter  a  house.  Two  years  ago  Mr.  Stout  was  the 
most  popular  man  in  Nagasaki,  but  now  he  is  dis- 
liked and  avoided,  and  this  is  owing  to  Bomisli 
riTfluence.  The  streeta  of  Nagasaki  are  very  narrow, 
but  they  are  tolerably  well  paved  or  flagged.  The 
large  temple  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  town  is 
Shintoo ;  yet  it  ha^  lions  and  elephant  heads  engraved 
in  stone  or  cut  in  wood;  evidently  imported  by 
Buddhists  from  India.  Graveyards  with  number- 
less upright  tombstones,  about  a  foot  square  and 
three  or  four  feet  high,  surround  this  and  other 
temples;  bright  flowers  are  here  and  there  to  be 
seen  decking  the  graves  among  the  trees.  Women 
may  now  and  then  be  seen  cleansing  the  monuments 
or  placing  fresh  flowers  on  the  tombs. 

At  NagHsaki  we  take  our  leave  of  Japan.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  we  must  not  pass  by  unnoticed  a 
theory  which  was  much  talked  about  and  innch 
ridiculed  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  but  espoused 
enthusiastically  and  seriously  reasoned  out  by  a  Mr, 
^j^man  MoLeod,  that  the  Japanese  are  the  Ten 
l7ost  Tribes  of  leraeL  Mr.  McLeod  has  published 
two  volumes,  the  one  of  letterpress,  the  other  of 
illustrations,  now  in  their  second  edition,  in  support 
of  this  theory.  The  word  "  Shin,"  he  says,  means  God, 
light  and  truth  ;  the  word  "  too  "  means  way  or  doc- 
trine, also  door;  the  word  "Shintoo"  means  the 
doctrine  of  the  God  of  heaven.  Shintoo  temples  are 
called  **  Yashiro  "  "  Pure  or  holy  tabernacle,**  and  are 
divided  into  a  holy  and  most  holy  plaoe.  Shintoo 
priests  resemble  the  Jewish  priests  of  old ;  and  in 
their  temples  are  musical  instruments  answering  U> 
those  of  the  ancient  Jewish  temple.  **  Mi,"  meaning 
serpent,  dragon,  has  been  worshipped  by  the  Japan- 
ese instead  of  the  true  God ;  and  this  worahip  was 
first  introduced  into  Israel  by  Jeroboam.  The  heifer 
Baal  has  from  the  earliest  times  been  worshipped  in 
Japan.  As  the  Israelites  defamed  the  high  places 
of  Israel  by  burying  their  dead  kings  beside  their 
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temples,  so  do  the  Japanese  to  the  present  day.  The 
imperial  crest  of  Japau,  including  the  national  flower, 
the  ohrysanthemnm,  is  traced  to.  the  Tuins  of 
Solomon's  palace ;  and  various  pictures  are  given 
copied  frpm  walls  of  temples  and  from  Japanese 
books  illnstrating  the  conveyance  of  the  Israelitish 
race  to  Japan,  the  order  of  their  march,  their  con- 
veyances, supposed  rafts  on  which  they  crossed,  the 
brazen  fiery  serpent,  trumpet,  psaltery,  timbrel, 
cymbals,  chariots,  etc.;  anpient  characters  of  Nineveh, 
Assyrian  and  Jewish  antiquities  found  in  Japan; 
trees,  froits  and  flowers  of  Palestine  also  found  in 
Japan;  also  the  terraced  hills,  agriculture  and 
irrigation  of  Japan  as  borrowed  from  Palestine.  Mr. 
McLeod  lays  great  stress  also  upon  the  Jewish  caste 
of  feature  traceable  in  early  Japanese  portraits,  and 
BtroDgly  maintains,  regarding  the  ethnology  of  the 
different  races  in  Japan,  that  part  of  the  Japanese 
race  is  descended  from  lost  Israel. 

The  same  line  of  argument  has  led  other  en- 
thmdasts  in  prophecy  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
English  are  the  Ten  Lost  Tribes.    Indeed,  there  is 
hardly  any  race  living  in  the  same  latitudes  which 
has  not  or  at  least  may  not  be  thus  singled  out  and 
points  of  resemblance  discovered.     The  root  of  the 
error  lies  in  the  supposition  that  the  captives  of 
Israel  under  Sargon  must  still  be  living  as  a  dis- 
tinct people  in  some  one  country.    Apart,  however, 
from  his  theory,  Mr.  McLeod's  work  contains  many 
carious  and  interesting  illustrations  of  Japanese 
history  and  life.     With  much  frivolity  and  fickle- 
Bees  the   Japanese  possess  high  intelligence    and 
kindlinems.     Some  of  their  proverbs  show  this.    For 
example :  **  Making  an  idol  does  not  give  it  a  soul ;  *' 
•*  Give  sails  to  dexterity ;  *'  "  Live  under  your  own 
hat ; "  "  The  world  is  just  as  your  heart  makes  it ;  '* 
"* The  unskilful   speaker   is  long-winded;"    **i)eaf 
men  speak  loudly ; "  '*  The  gods  have  their  seat  on 
the  brow  of  a  just  man,"     Our  hope  for  them  is  not 
in  their  adoption  of  the  naval  and  military  systems 
of  the  West,  not  their  guns  and  ironclads,  not  even 
their   railways  and  telegraphs — though  these  are 
j^eat  civilizerB — ^not  merely  their  postal  system  and 
schools,  and  colleges  for  secular  learning,  advanta- 
geous beyond  expression  for  true  progress  aa  these 
are.     Side  by  siae  even  with  these  barbarism  and 
unchastity  hol4  their  sway.     Our  hope  for  them  is 
in  the  spread  and  triumph  of  that  Gospel  of  Christ, 
which,  as  the  apostle  Paul  in  the  same  Epistle  savs, 
he  is  not  ashamed  of: — "  For  it  is  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believe tn ;  to  the  Jew 
first,  and  also. to  the  Greek,   t'or  therein  is  the 
righteousness  of  God  revealed  from  faith  to  faith: 
as  it  is  written.  The  just  shall  live  by  faith.*'  .  ]tfr. 
GrifBs  ("  The  Mikado's  Empire,"  p.  561)  who  has  had 
long  a^d  v«iried  opportunity  in  «Japan  of  estimating 
its  cbtoiges  and. its  progress,  gives  the  following 
te!«tiniony:    "Nothing  can  purify  society,  and  give 
pure  blpod-grovf  th  to  the  body  politic  in  Japan  but 
the  rdi^on  of  Jesus  Christ..    Of  the  signal  success, 
far-reaching  influence,  and  exalted  teachings  of  th^ 
Christian  missiona^  schools    for    girls,  J  cannot 
speak  too  highly.      In  this  good  work  American 
ladies  have  led  the  wav**     By  them  the.  Japanese 
maiden  ill  taught  the  icUals,  associations  and  order- 
ing of  a  Christiau  home^     The  precept  and.  example 
of  Cfaiittian  ^omen  are  iijightify  working  the  reno- 
vation of  the  social  fabric  in  Japan."  .  .  .  .  "  Our 
mifieionaries  have  translated  large  portions  of  the 


Bible  in  a  scholarly  and  simple  version,  and  thus 
given  to  Japan  the  awn  of  religious  knowledge  a»d 
the  mightiest  moral  force  and  motor  of  oivilization." 


XIX. — SHANGHAI. 

The  vovage  from  Naga^ki  across  the  Yellow 
Sea  to  Shanghai,  in  Cluna,  ocpupies  about  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  often  is  stormy,  owing  to  the 
monsoons,  which  blow  one  half  tne  year  from  the 
south-we«t,  and  the  other  half  from  the  north- 
east. But  at  this  season  the  south-west  monsoon 
had  ceased,  and  the  nprth-east  monsoon  had  hardly 
begun;  we  were  "between  the  winds,"  and  the 
passage  was  quite  calm.  Several  small  islands  west 
of  Japan,  of  fantastic  shapes,  rise  like  teeth  out  of 
the  sea ;  one,  a  huge  tusk  600,  feet  high,  and  two 
close  together,  called  the  "Ase's  Ears,"  belonging, 
with  Gotto  Island,  to  Japan,  but  uninhabited. 
Far  away  to  the  north  we  caught  sight  of  Quelpart, 
an  island  forming  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Corea,  with  a  mountain  6,550  feet  high,  and  clearly 
visible  though  seventy  miles  north,  of  us.  The  sea 
was  perfectly  smooth,  and  glistening  in  the  sun  like 
a  mirror.  As  we  came  within  300  miles  of  land, 
the  water  gradually  changed  in  colour,  from  deep 
blue  to  green,  and  from  green  to  brown,  and  then 
from  brown  to  yellow.  The  Tang-tz^kiang,  the 
second  river  in  the  world,  next  only  to  the  Amazon, 
flows  from  the  mountains  of  Thibet,,  8,000  miles, 
bringing  down  tons  of  mud,  making  its  waters 
yellow,  and  spreading  out  into  a  v^ide  delta  o^ 
alluvial  soil^  Its  flo^,  continually  pouring  intQ 
the  ocean,  discolours  the  water  for  miles,  hence  the 
name  the  Yellow  Sea.  Several  land  birds — a  raven, 
two  doves,  and  smaller  birds — ^lighted  on  the  ship 
to  rest  their  weary  wiags  and  find  rest  for  the  Qoles 
of  their  feet,  reminding  us  of  the  narration  of  Noah 
in  the  ar^.  seeking  dry  land.  Next  we  sighted 
Saddle  Island  to  the  south- west ;  the  first  land  be- 
longing to  China,  and  afterwards  Amhurst  rocks ; 
and  about  midnight  we  anchored  within  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  We. had  to  .wait. for  the  tide;  and 
here,  l^irger  vessels  are  often  detained  for  days. 
Dangerous  bars  of  mud  obstruct  navigation  except 
under  favourable  oircumstancea  of  wind  and  tide* 
"  The  bottom  is  too  near  the  tpp,"  said  our  Yankee 
captain,  "we  are  waiting  for  the  moving  of  the 
waters."  ,The  land  lies  low;  and  flat  as  far  aa  the 
evQ  can  reach.  A  pilot  took  charge  of  the  ship  in 
the  early  morning,  and  with  marvellous,  s^ll  steered 
her  slowly  up  the  Woosung  riyer,  thirteen  miles  to 
Shanghai.  We  passed  the  site  of  the  railway  which 
had  been  constructed  by  the  English  over  this  fiat 
but  fertile  delta,  but  which  the  Chinese  purchased 
and  destiroyed.  There  is  not  a  single  railway  in 
China.  This  short  line  was  at  first  muoh  used  by 
the  people,  who  crowded  its  carriages ;  but  the  man- 
dairins,  jealous  of  foreijgn  innovation,  persuaded  them 
that  the  train  running  along  disturbed  the  spirits  of 
their  ancestors ;  so  the  line  was  bought  and  torn  up, 
and  the  plant  remqved  to  the  island  of  Formosa. 
Thus  we  came  face  to  face  with  tokens  of  tho  great 
contrast  in  disposition  between  the  Japanese  and  the 
Chinese.  Contested  as  are  the  countries,  the 
nations  are  as  much  contrasted.  The  Japanese  are 
imitative,  and  glad  to  adopt  anything  new.  from  the 
Ibreigner;  the  Chinese    are  sternly    conservative, 
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jealous  of  interference,  hating  the  foreigner.  Wher- 
ever you  see  a  Japanese  he  is  frank  and  friendly, 
ready  to  learn  and  prompt  to  doff  his  native  costume 
and  habits  for  yours.  But  the  Ohinaman  is  always 
the  same,  silent,  stem,  morose ;  with  his  pig^tail,  his 
loosely  fitting  and  becoming  garments,  and  his  thick- 
soled  shoes,  in  every  quarter  of*  the  globe.  From 
the  deck  of  our  steamer  on  either  side  the  riv^r  hosts 
of  small  mounds  raised  over  graves  were  visible,  and 
the  tide  as  it  flows  has  washed  into  these,  and  bones 
and  cof&ns  are  exposed.  Handsome  coffins  are  the 
fashion  with  the  Chinese,  and  it  is  an  ordinary 
thing  for  a  son  to  give  his  father  or  mother  a  coffin 
as  a  present  when  they  reach  sixty  years  of  age. 
You  may  see  these  handsome  coffins  standing  in  &e 
houses,  like  old-fashioned  eight-day  clocks,  in  readi- 
ness when  death  comes.  Thus  they  practically  obey 
the  maxim  of  the  old  Greek  philosopher,  "  the  duty 
of  life  is  meditation  upon  death."  They  have  a 
firm  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  soul  after  death, 
and  even  in  the  need  of  bodily  sustenance  for  the 
departed ;  because  they  are  wont  to  bring  clothing 
and  food  and  lay  them  for  the  use  of  the  dead  upon 
their  graves. 

The  river  as  we  approached  Shanghai  was  alive 
with  boats  and  jun&s  and  ships  of  all  nations; 
for  Shanghai  is  the  largest  and  most  important 
ef  the  Chinese  ojfen  ports,  and  its  population  now 
amounts  to  one  million.  Before  us  as  we  landed 
were  the  American,  the  English,  and  the  French 
settlements,  with  a  handsome  quay  or  bund  extend- 
ing about  two  miles  along  the  water's  edge ;  and 
beyond  lav  compressed  and  crowded  within  its 
mighty  walls  the  native  city.  Mr.  Muirhead,  of  the 
London  Mission,  received  ^us  with  kindness,  and 
conducted  us  through  the  mission  premiseB,  and  to 
the  chief  sights  of  the  old  town.  Such  narrow 
streets — six,  or  at  most  eight  feet  wide,  with  open 
sewers  flowing  through  them.  We  visited  a 
Tauist  temple,  the  temple  of  the  god  of  the  city. 
Tauism  is  a  syst^i^  of  materialism  that  deifies 
material  objects.  It  existed  in  China  before  Bud- 
dhism, and  has  been  much  modified  and  mixed  up 
with  Buddhism.  We  also  visited  an  opium 
smoking  saloon,  fitted  up  grandly  and  ostentatiously 
like  our  London  gin-palaces,  and  crowded  with 
smokers  coiled  up  upon  crimson  velvet  divans. 
Room  affcer  room  that  we  passed  through  was  full. 
But,  unlike  the  London  gin-palace,  all  is  silent ;  the 
silence  of  death  seems  to  rule,  for  it  is  a  habit — ^this 
opium-smoking — pernicious  and  indeed  ruinous  to 
iCb  votary,  but  not,  like  drunkenness,  so  directly  a 
nuiBanoe  to  others.  The  crime  of  forcing  this  drug 
from  India  upon  the  Chinese  in  the  face  of  their 
protest,  carried  even  to  the  sword  and  war,  lies  at 
the  door  ef  England.  And  the  English  have  ever 
since  been  hated  by  the  Chinese.  As  we  walked 
through  the  streets  they  called  after  us  "  Foreign 
devils!"  but  as  it  was  in  Chinese,  and  not  in 
English,  it  did  not  matter  to  us.  Here,  too,  we 
saw  the  Chinese  mode  of  punishment  called  the 
canqu€y  which  is  a  cage  in  which  the  criminal  stands 
with  his  head  emerging  from  a  hole  in  the  top,  the 
top  forming  a  sort  of  collar,  so  wide  that  he  cannot 
reach  his  head  with  his  hands  nor  feed  himself. 
Other  prisoners  we  saw  crouching  in  cages  like  wild 
beasts,  and  exposed  to  the  public  gaze.  It  was  a 
pleasing  change  to  turn  from  these  painful  sights 
out  into  the  quiet  neat  little  Mission  chapel  in  the 


heart  of  the  native  town,  and  to  take  one's  stand  in 
the  very  pulpit  in  which  the  misaiooary  Medhur^t 
was  wont  to  preach.  The  hospital  founded  by  Dr. 
Lockhart,  that  pioneer  and  prince  of  Ghinew 
medical  missionaries,  is  in  the  English  settlement, 
and  is  still  carried  on  with  efficiency,  t^e  found 
about  forty  patients  seated  in  a  large  room  in  which 
a  short  service  is  held  daily,  and  religiQos  instruc- 
tion given  before  they  pass  one  by  one  to  receive 
advice  and  medicine.  In  a  smaller  room  behind  the 
doctor  was  prescribing,  and  a  Chinese  assistant  was 
officiating  at  a  huge  mortar.  The  rooms  of  the 
hospital  are  light  and  airy,  cheerful  and  well-ven- 
tilated, the  iron  beds  neatly  covered  with  white 
quilts,  and  the  patients  clean  and  well  cared  for. 
The  name  of  Dr.  Lockhart,  though  he  is  no  longer 
there,  is  a  household  word  in  many  a  Chinese 
home. 

Shanghai  and  its  missions  have  been  so  often  and 
so  fully  described  that  we  need  not  tarry  here  to 
give  any  details.  Suffice  it  to  say  there  are  twenty- 
two  Protestant  missionaries  connected  with  American 
and  English  societies,  and  the  foreign  settlements 
are  light  and  healthy  and  civilized,  equal  as  places 
of  residence  to  any  seaport  in  England. 

It  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  attempt  the 
journey  north  to  Pekin ;  frost  and  snow  had  already 
set  in,  so  we  took  the  Messageries  steamer  *'*'  Amazon  " 
southwards  850  miles  and  four  days'  voyage  to 
Hong-Eong.  On  board  with  us  was  the  Chinese 
ambassador  to  London  and  Paris,  the  Marqnis 
Ts^ng.  Before  starting  he  had  given  Mr.  Muirhead 
a  donation  for  his  school,  and  Mr.  Muirhead  came 
on  board  to  introduce  me  to  him.  He  had  a  con- 
siderable suite  on  board,  including  the  MarchioneBS 
with  her  two  children,  and  his  secretary,  a  man  of 
great  intelligenoe  and  learning.  The  yards  of  the 
Chinese  men-of-war  and  of  the  foreign  ironcUds 
were  manned,  and  salutes  fired  in  honour  of  the 
departure ;  and  thousands  of  junks  were  decked  with 
flags.  Our  ship  carried  the  Chinese  ensign  (yellow 
with  a  black  dragon)  at  her  main-mast.  The 
Messageries  steamers  ai-e  officered  by  Frenchmen,  and 
French  is  the  language  chiefly  spoken  among  them. 
The  decks  are  like  saloons  for  neatness  and  cleanli- 
ness, the  ropes  beautifully  coiled,  double  awnings,  not 
only  overhead  but  all  round,  so  that  you  do  not  eee 
the  rigging  or  the  steering.  And,  shut  in  as  if  in 
a  railway  car,  in  calm  weather  you  hardly  feel  as  if 
you  were  on  board  ship.  We  passed  the  island  of  the 
Parker  group  called  Pootos,  a  sacred  island,  on  which 
Buddhist  priests  live  a  celibate  life,  and  no  woman 
is  allowed  to  land.  The  captains  of  junks  are  wont 
to  call  here  to  pay  rice  and  money  to  the  prieste, 
and  to  get  in  return  their  prayers  for  a  prosperous 
voyage. 

The  captain,  though  a  Frenchman  and  a  Boman 
Catholic,  gave  us  permission  to  hold  English  Protest- 
ant service  in  the  saloon  at  eight  o'clock  on  SondaT 
morning,  and  afterwards  I  had  an  interesting  ood- 
versation  with  the  Chinese  Marquis  about  Chria- 
tianity.  He  admitted  that  the  Christian  religion 
was  good  for  the  Chinese.  Bat  Confuoianism,  he 
said,  was  good  likewise.  I  dwelt  upon  the  reality 
of  sin  and  the  need  of  a  Bedeemer.  He  rejoined : 
"  Yes,  to  force  opium  upon  China  was  sin;  yoa  were 
sinners  for  that  opium."  He  seemed  to  have  &e 
idea  which  is  entertained  by  many  Europeans  in 
the  East,  that  all  religions  are  equally  good  and 
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useful,  and  that  the  Chinese,  like  most  people,  make 
interest  their  god,  and  will  profess  anything  yon 
like  for  money,  or  if  they  can  get  a  "  squeeze  out  of 
you,"  as  the  Yankees  say.  Upon  my  observing  that 
Confucianism,  though  good,  had  not  practically 
elevated  the  Chinese,  whereas  Christianity  where 
received  does  practically  elevate  b&th  individuals 
and  peoples,  he  admitted  there  was  truth  in  this, 
and  said  that  he  had  read  the  New  Testament  and 
the  Psalms,  and  liked  them  much.  Every  one,  he 
believed,  was  good  who  tried  to  make  others  good. 
I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  missionaries. 
"  They  do  good,*'  he  said, "  but  not  so  much  by  their 
preaching  as  by  their  living  among  us.  There  is  a 
man  in  Pekin  living  among  us  as  a  Christian;  we  all 
esteem  and  love  him ;  he  is  wiser,  better,  abler  than 
we.  We  feel  there  must  be  something:  in  a  religion 
which  makes  such  a  character,  such  a  1  ife  as  his."    He 


referred  to  Dr.  Edkins,  of  the  London  Mission,  and  a 
valuable  testimony  I  thought  that  was.  Words  may 
not  convince,  nor  even  acts,  but  life  and  example 
must,  and  none  can  tell  how  widely,  how  per- 
manently a  good  life  speaks.  With  the  secretary 
too  I  spoke  through  their  interpreter,  and  upon  my 
referring  to  the  Cnicifixion  he  said,  **  I  am  crucified, 
we  all  are  crucified,  like  Christ.  The  cross  has  four 
points ;  at  its  head  are  my  ancestors ;  to  the  right 
my  relations;  to  the  left  the  people  of  the  world, 
and  at  the  foot  my  descendants ;  my  heart  is  in  the 
centre.  If  I  do  good  and  right  to  my  relations  and 
the  world,  I  honour  my  ancestors  and  leave  a 
good  legacy  to  my  descendants."  It  is  evident  that 
these  men  already  are  leavened  with  the  first 
principles  of  ChriBtianity,  and  that  this  leaven  is 
spreading  and  working  mightily  in  the  hearts  of  the 
peoi)le. 
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^HOSE  who  have  undertaken  to  trace  the 
rise  of  modem  Protestant  missions  to 
the  heathen,  are  apt  to  forget,  when 
detailing  the  origin  of  existing  mis- 
sionary societies,  that  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  merely  represents 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  religious 
effort.  Under  the  impulse  of  a  quickened  spiritual 
life,  British  Christians  roused  themselves  to  recom- 
mence a  work  which  had  never  been  wholly  un- 
recognized, and  never  entirely  neglected,  from 
apostolic  days  down  through  the  long  ages  of  dark- 
ness and  superstition. 

A  like  error  is  even  more  generally  prevalent  in 
reference  to  the  establishment  of  Sunday-schools. 
In  the  ready  adoption  of  the  plans  devised  by  Raikee 
and  his  coadjutors,  and  the  wide-spread  encourage- 
ment a£forded  to  them  by  the  various  Protestant 
denominations,  a  careful  observer  might  have  dis- 
cerned the  recognition  of  a  solemn  claim,  too 
generally  neglected  amidst  the  confusion  of  religious 
and  political  strife,  but  never  denied  by  earnest 
Christian  men.  Traces  of  these  disquieting  influences 
were  perceptible  even  in  Raikes's  own  days,  when 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
gravely  cautioned  its  ministers  against  the  **  new " 
institutions,  as  possible  hot-beds  of  sedition  and 
disloyalty ;  and  some  few  of  the  English  clergy 
appear  to  have  shared  in  these  nervous  apprehen- 
sions. But  such  cases  were  quite  exceptional,  even 
in  those  earliest  years  of  the  Sunday-scnool.  In  the 
main,  the  simplicity  of  Raikes*s  idea,  and  its  singular 
adaptability  to  varying  outward  conditions,  secured 
for  it  general  acceptance,  while  clerical  hesitancy  in 
the  employment  of  lay  help  was  overcome  by  the 
unpretending  nature  of  the  service  required. 

It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  the  Church 
had  refused  to  avail  herself  of  so  flexible  an 
instrumentality  for  enabling  her  to  discharge  an 
integral  part  of  her  high  and  responsible  office. 
Por  surely,  if  the  religious  nurture  of  the  young  has 
been  divinely  committed  primarily  to  the  parent,  it 
is  not  less  evident  that  the  Church  has  received  a  like 
commission  also.    Each  rests  on  the  same  unquestion- 


able authorily,  nor  can  the  one  supersede  the  other. 
Could  it  have  been  denied  that  the  "  eveiy  creature  " 
to  whom  the  Gospel  was  to  be  preached,  oomprised 
the  youth  of  the  world  as  well  as  its  adult  population  ? 
Or  could  children  have  been  excluded  from  the 
"lambs"  of  the  flock  whom  the  under-shepherds 
were  called  to  **feed?"  And  yet,  by  a  strange, 
though  not  unprecedented,  one-sided-ness  of  view, 
Sunday-school  agency  in  thiis  country  has  not,  until, 
perhaps,  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  been 
recognized  as  capable  of  enabling  the  Christian 
church  to  fulfil  more  than  one  portion  of  this  two- 
fold commission.  For  the  young  outside  the 
church's  fellowship,  Sunday-school  instruction  has 
been  extensively  provided,  with  the  happiest  results, 
but  for  those  within  the  fold  scarcely  any  systematic 
provision  has  been  made ;  and  only  here  and  there 
have  the  eminent  capabilities  of  the  Sunday-school  to 
aid  in  their  godly  upbringing  been  practically  realised. 
That  ideas  so  defective  should  have  held  their 
ground,  will  awaken  less  surprise  than  regret  if 
we  consider  the  circumstances  under  which  Raikes 
began  his  labours.  The  Sunday-school  institution, 
as  conceived  by  that  benevolent  journalist,  was  a 
purely  charitable  and  philanthropic  agency  for  the 
reclamation  of  children  of  the  lowest  social  rank; 
and  the  schools  established  by  him  and  his  con- 
temporaries find  their  parallel  in  a  modem  "  ragged 
school,"  except  that  the  former  were  conducted  by 
paid  "masters"  and  "mistresses,"  hardly  above  the 
level  of  monitors.  And  although  there  was  a  rapid 
development  from  the  original  type,  both  as  to 
pupils  and  teachers,  unfortunately,  in  the  public 
idea,  the  old  "charitable"  stamp  remains  on  tho 
Sunday-school  to  the  present  day.  We  say  "  unfor- 
tunately," for  while  it  has' scarcely  hindered  the  due 
expansion  of  the  system,  it  has  led  the  Church  to 
withhold  from  the  Sunday-school  the  personal  help 
which  it  would  otherwise  have  secured.  Degraded 
to  the  level  of  a  merely  temporary  expedient  on 
behalf  of  neglected  children — to  be  willingly  dis- 
pensed with  in  favour  of  parental  instruction  so 
soon  as  the  adult  population  should  have  become 
more  fully  Chrlstianiseii — Sunday-schools,  some  have 
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openly  declared,  would,  like  an  anti-slavery  Booiety, 
achieve  their  noblest  triumph  by  rendering  them- 
selves entirely  unnecessary. 

With  such  views  it  is  not  surprifting  that  the 
growth  and  efficiency  of  these  institutions  have  been 
mischievously  retarded.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
childreti  and  youth  of  the  Church  have  been  deprived 
of  Simday-school  instruction,  to  their  own  dis- 
advantage ;  and  on  the  other,  personal  assistance  in 
the  work  of  teaching  has  too  often  been  both  spar- 
ingly and  grudgingly  given.  The  immaturity  and 
inexperience  of  the  Church  have  been  deemed  amply 
sufficient  for  the  demands  of  this  merely  "  charitable  " 
mission  to  the  juvenile  poor ;  and  if  any  measure  of 
mental  culture,  of  moral  and  spiritual  power,  and 
of  educational  efficiency,  has  manifested  itself  within 
the  Sunday-school,  it  has  been  an  internal  develop- 
ment rather  than  the  free  gift  of  the  Church.  Not  a 
few  notable  exceptions  might  be  found ;  but,  until 
quite  a  recent  date,  the  above  represents  the  general 
rule. 

In  this  respect,  America  presents  a  striking  con- 
f  rast  to  our  own  land.  Schools  of  the  '*  Baikes " 
type,  philanthropic  in  aim,  and  missionary  in 
organisation,  were  established  in  New  Tork,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  early  in  the  present 
century.  But  the  shrewd  practical  intelligence  of 
American  Christians  was  soon  manifested  in  the 
discovery  that  Sunday-schools  so  earned  on  were 
discharging  but  a  part  of  their  proper  functions. 
By  the  influence  and  example  of  the  lat«  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher,  Dr.  S.  H.  Tyng,  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent,  and  very 
many  other  able  workers,  the  Sunday-school  has 
developed  into  the  "  Bible-school "  of  the  church  as 
well  as  the  "mission  school"  for  the  juvenile  popu- 
lation outside.  In  consequence,  it  has  risen  to  a 
position  of  power  and  usefulness  as  yet  quite  un- 
attained  in  this  country. 

It  is  a  more  agreeable  task  to  oontemplate^  however 
cursorily,  the  actual  progress  of  Sunday-school 
education  in  the  British  Isles,  notwithstanding  the 
many  disadvantages  with  which  it  has  had  to 
contend. 

It  was  the  especial  merit  of  the  Gloucester  philan- 
thropist to  have  presented  the  Sunday-school  idea  in 
a  crude  but  plastic  form ;  it  was  the  merit  of  his 
immediate  successors  to  mould  it  into  a  symmetrical 
organisation.  Thus,  we  find  a  "Sunday-school 
Society  "  established  in  London  under  distinguished 
patronage  as  early  as  the  year  1785.  It  was  originated 
by  Mr.  William  Fox,  a  pious  London  merchant,  and  its 
objects  were  declared  to  be  "  the  establishment  and 
support  of  Sunday-schools  throughout  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain."  Mr.  Raikes  warmly  entered  into  the 
scheme ;  and  we  fiiid  his  brother,  together  with  the 
amiable  and  eccentric  Jonas  Hanway,  the  Thorntons, 
and  other  leading  Christian  philanthropists,  among 
the  members  of  the  original  committee.  The 
schools  so  established  and  supported  were,  of  course, 
of  the  original  "  mission  "  type,  with  paid  teachers ; 
and  it  appears  that  between  1786  and  1800  the  above 
society  expended  about  4,000Z.  in  the  form  of  salaries 
to  masters  and  mistresses.  A  few  elementary  books 
were  also  published  for  the  use  of  the  pupils ;  but 
after  the  formation  of  the  "  Sunday-school  Union  " 
in  the  year  1803,  the  other  society  gradually  fell  into 
a  secondary  position,  and  became  more  and  more 
restricted  in  its  operations ;  until  it  was  finally  amal- 
gamated with  the  Union.    The  change  was  due  to 


the  simple  fact  that  the  younger  institution  was 
established  on  the  basis  of  voluntary  lay  agency,  a 
thought  as  happy  and  as  fruitful  in  results  as  the 
original  idea  of  Kaikes  himself.  The  society  con- 
templated the  improvement  of  existing  methods  of 
conducting  Sunday-schools,  as  well  as  their  extension 
throughout  the  British  dominions,  thus  assuming  at 
once  a  distinctively  educational  poisition,  which  it 
has  ever  since  maintained.  Its  vigour  and  catholi- 
city have  secured  for  it  a  large  and  increasing  con- 
stituency of  gratuitous  Sunday-school  workers ;  nor 
has  the  establishment  of  institutions  of  a  similar  char- 
acter on  more  limited  bases — notably  the  useful  and 
ably  conducted  "  Church  of  England  Sunday-school 
Institute,"  and  the  recently-formed  "  Wesleyan 
Sunday-school  Union** — rendered  the  work  of  the 
elder  Union  less  important. 

To  the  various  societies  just  described,  the  cause 
of  Sunday-schools  is  mainly  indebted  for  whatever 
of  progress  and  success  has  marked  its  annals.  That 
which  would  have  been  impracticable  in  the  case  of 
isolated  schools,  having  no  bond  of  connection  or 
recognised  means  of  intercommunication,  has  been 
aooomplished  in  a  very  marked  degree  by  a  few  in- 
stitutions, simply  organised,  but  conducted  in  an 
earnest  and  persevering  spirit,  by  devoted  Christian 
men.  This  sulvance  has  been  more  strongly  marked 
during  the  past  twenty-five  of  thirty  years,  than 
during  any  previous  period.  It  would  be  tolerably 
correct  to  say  that  for  the  first  half  of  their  history 
Sunday-schools  were  developing  mainly  as  rdigiow 
associations,  growing  by  d^rees  out  of  their  original 
restricted  type,  and  becoming  seminaries  of  Scrip- 
tural instruction  for  children  of  the  middle  and 
artisan  classes,  instead  of  mere  reformatories  on  a 
small  scale  for  the  ignorant  and  degraded.  Ko 
more  striking  proof  of  this  upward  development  can 
be  found  than  the  necessity  which  arose  for  more 
specific  efforts  on  behalf  of  this  lowest  class  of 
juveniles,  a  want  nobly  met  by  the  establishment 
of  "Eagged  Schools,"  and  subsequently,  in  18H 
of  the  Ragged  School  Union. 

But  the  last  quarter  of  the  Sunday-school  century 
has  been  specially  characterised  by  educattonal  pro- 
gress— improvement  in  organisation  and  method. 
An  efficient  school  of  the  modern  type,  with  its 
several  grades  and  departments,  its  classified  groups 
of  children  and  young  persons  around  their  respec- 
tive teachers ;  its  class-rooms  for  the  primary  and 
senior  divisions ;  together  with  its  multiplied  agencies, 
educational,  benevolent,  and  evangelistic,  subsidiary, 
yet  auxiliary  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  institution- 
such  a  school  bears  as  little  resemblance  to  Baikess 
rude  assemblages  of  unkempt  juveniles,  as  a  micro- 
scope of  modern  construction  to  the  lenses  employed 
by  Swammerdam  and  Leuwenhoek.  Yet  in  both 
cases  the  one  is  the  direct  descendant  of  the  other. 

In  place  of  small  ill-lighted  and  ill-ventilated 
apartments,  suitable,  commodious,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  elegant,  schoolrooms  have  been  erected  bv 
the  liberality  of  Christians  of  various  denominations, 
for  the  purposes  of  Sabbath  instruction.  Attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  due  classification  of  the  scholars 
on  the  basis  of  their  intelligence  and  attainments ; 
the  "common"  room,  where  all  the  pupils  assemble 
for  devotional  or  collective  engagements,  is  sup- 
plemented by  class-rooms  of  various'  sizes,  for  elder 
scholars,  whom  it  is  desirable  to  isolate  from  the 
more  juvenile  portion  of  the  »6te)pL^Jn  these  they 
Digitized  by  VjOO^ 
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receive  special  Biblical  and  religious  instrnction 
suited  to  their  advancing  years,  and  tending  to 
qualify  them  for  chnrch  fellowsliip,  and  future 
service  in  the  school  itself.  A  separate  room  is 
iKually  set  apart  for  the  infant  division,  which  forms 
a  little  school  by  itself,  and  is  furnished  with  one  or 
more  galleries,  with  hlackboards,  pictures,  and  other 
appliances  for  simultaneous  teaching.  The  lessons 
given  in  a  well-ordered  Sunday-school  arenot  chosen 
at  random  hy  individual  teachers,  but  form  part  of  a 
systematic  annual,  triennial,  or  more  extended  course 
of  Scripture  study.  In  place  of  the  antiquated  plan 
of  instructing  each  scholar  in  rotation,  a  conversa- 
tional method  is  adopted,  with  free  use  of  interro- 
gation and  illustration,  calculated  to  exercise  the 
faculties  of  the  pupil,  and  invest  each  sacred  theme 
with  lively  interest. 

Such  Sunday-schools,  we  are  thankful  to  record, 
may  now  be  found  in  most  of  the  cities  and  towns 
of  our  land;  and  their  numbers  are  continually 
augmenting. 

It  is  admitted  by  historians  like  the  late  Earl 
Stautope  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Green,  that  "  Sunday-schools 
were  the  beginnings  of  popular  education."  That 
great  movement  which  within  the  last  decade  has 
become  national  in  form  as  well  as  in  fact,  had  its 
origin  in  the  unobtrusive  efforts  of  voluntary 
Sunday-school  workers  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century.  Finding  their  pupils  not  only 
deficient  in  religious  knowledge,  but  also  lamentably 
ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  secular  learning,  they 
sought  to  impart  the  latter  side  by  side  with  the 
former ;  and  vast  numbers  of  children  received  in 
these  humble  seminaries  their  only  scholastic  train- 
ing. It  would  be  the  grossest  injustice  to  ignore, 
and  the  veriest  foppery  of  educational  ism  to  despise, 
these  unassisted  pioneers,  whose  labours  drew  first 
the  attention  of  the  Christian  public,  and  afterwards, 
by  slow  degrees,  that  of  the  nation  at  large,  to 
the  illiterate  condition  of  the  juvenile  population  of 
this  country. 

The  day-school  has  not  ungracefully  recognised 
and  repaid  her  obligations  to  her  sister  agency. 
The  study  of  education  as  a  science  and  an  art ;  the 
establishment  of  training  colleges  for  the  better 
equipment  of  persons  about  to  enter  on  the  scholastic 
profession ;  and  the  more  general  diffusion  of  infor- 
mation on  educational  methods  and  appliances; 
those  gratifying  signs  of  progress  have  exerted  a 
most  helpful  and  salutary  influence  on  Sunday-school 
work.  Without  losing  sight  of  the  religious  charac- 
ter of  his  office,  on  the  contrary,  feeling  it  more 
strongly  in  proportion  as  its  secular  claims  have 
diminished,  the  Sunday-school  teacher  has  in  many 
cases  thankfully  recognised  the  importance  of  the 
''art  of  oommunioating,"  and  intelligently  studied 
the  best  modes  of  acquiring  it.  And  thus  the 
literature  of  the  Sunday-school  now  includes  not  only 
Biblical  and  religious  treatises,  but  also  manuals  and 
handbooks  of  teaching ;  while,  as  a  further  stage  in 
advance,  many  hundi'eds  of  teachers  have  voluntarily 
presented  thenuselves  for  examination  in  the  methods 
as  well  as  the  matter  of  their  Sabbath  instructions. 

The  phrase  '*  Sunday-school  literati^re/'  histori- 
cally considered,  is  idso  full  of  interest.   The  spelling 
and  reading-books  of  the  "  Sunday-school  Society 
were  the  scant  firstfruits  of  such  a  harvest  as  none 
could  have  imagined.    If  the  movement  inaugurated 


in  Gloucester  city  was  the  beginning  of  secular 
education,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  coadjutors  of 
Eaikes  and  their  immediate  successors  were  the 
founders  of  juvenile  literature  in  this  country.  It 
could  hardly  have  been  otherwise,  at  least  for  the 
children  of  the  poorer  classes,  to  whom  the  remark 
especially  applies.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  boys 
and  girls  gathered  into  Sunday-schools  and  taught 
the  art  of  reading,  needed  some  further  mental 
aid  than  that  yielded  by  the  stilted  sentences  or 
prosy  narratives  of  the  books  read  in  school,  or  even 
than  the  Testament  if  as  yet  only  dimly  understood 
in  its  meaning  and  imperfectly  mastered  in  its 
phraseology*  Hence  arose  the  **  Sunday-school 
Magazine,"  and  the  "  Sunday-school  Eeward  Book," 
the  germs  of  our  present  vast,  and  on  the  whole, 
admirable,  popular  literature  for  the  young. 

The  great  philanthropic  movements  which  sprang 
out  of  the  religious  revival  of  the  eighteenth  century 
had  an  origin,  for  the  most  part  apparently  insig- 
nificant and  accidental.  Sunday-schools  formed  no 
exception  to  the  rule;  they  were  but  the  happy 
thought  of  a  mind  habituated  to  benevolent  designs. 
But  their  ramifications  are  world-wide;  they  are 
a  constant  adjunct  in  missionary  operations  abroad, 
and  have  taken  sure  root  in  the  chief  countries 
of  Central  Europe.  Here  in  Great  Britain,  and, 
in  a  remarkable  degree  in  the  United  States,  the 
Sunday-school  has  grown,  as  already  indicated,  into 
a  manifold  agency.  The  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture 
is  supplemented  by  simple  but  effective  means  for 
the  mental  culture  of  the  pupils,  and  for  the  incul- 
cation of  habits  of  thrift  and  temperance.  Provision 
is  made'  for  their  recreation,  in  unobjectionable 
methods,  and  their  range  of  information  is  enlarged 
by  pure  and  wholesome  literature.  A  salutary 
influence  is  also  brought  to  bear  upon  the  families 
of  the  scholars,  and  others  in  ^ the  vicinity  of  the 
school;  while  the  sympathies  of  the  young  people 
are  awakened  in  evangelistic  and  missionary  work. 

"We  have  given  a  bare  recital  bf  facts,  illustrative 
•  of  the  development  of  the  Sunday-school  system 
during  the  first  century  of  its  existence.  Intelligent 
workers,  however,  frankly  admit  that  these  valuables 
institutions  are  still  characteHsed  by  many  defects, 
alike  in  organisation,  instruction,  and  discipline, 
resulting  in  waste  of  power,  and  limiting  the 
measure  of  moral  and  spiritual  success.  Many 
causes  might  be  assigned  for  these  imperfections; 
the  chief  undoubtedly  is,  that  hitherto,  as  already 
pointed  out,  the  Church  of  Christ  has  not  rendered 
to  this  work  a  due  amount  of  personal  aid.  She 
has  given  pecuniary  assistance  and  moral  sympathy  ; 
but  her  culture  and  experience,  for  the  most  part, 
have  been  bestowed  on  other  fields  of  labour,  or 
allowed  to  lie  unused  altogether.  The  celebrations 
of  the  present  year  will  doubtless  excite  a  large 
amount  of  wholesome  inquiry,  attention^  and  interest. 
If,  however,  the  Centenary  is  to  be  fruitful  in  moral 
and  spiritual  results,  and  the  progress  of  the  past 
is  to  be  excelled,  or  even  maintained,  British 
Christians  must  be  aroused  to  a  deeper  and  mere 
practical  appreciation  of  the  capabilities  of  tibis 
simple  and  Chnst-like  agency;  and  the  Sunday- 
school  of  the  future  prove  so  far  an  advance  upon 
its  original  type  as  to  become  not  only  an  evan* 
gelical  mission  to  the  children  of  the  irreligious, 
but  also  the  recognised  *^  Bible-schpi^ "  for  tho 
Churoh'8  own  youth.  p.g.,.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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WANTED  to 
make  eumu 
money ;  not  a 
fortune,  but 
just  a  few 
pounds  now 
aod  tht-n  to 
help  towards 
our  weekly  bills.  Our  income  was  so  very  small, 
now  we  had  four  children,  that  we  had  got  rather 
behindhand  the  last  two  half-years,  and  when  the 
pew  rents,  due  six-monthly,  were  paid,  a  good  deal 
of  the  small  sum  had  to  go  towsurds  arrears.  So 
the  prospect  was  serious,  and,  worst  of  all,  I  saw 
that  the  increasing  cause  for  anxiety  was  telling  on 
my  dear  husband's  health.  Never  very  strong,  he 
had  failed  sadly  during  the  spring  just  past,  and 
while  one  said  the  place  did  not  agree  with  him, 
and  another  that  he  was  ^  overworked,  I  knew  very 
well  that  an  extra  hundred  a  year  would  prove  his 
best  cure.  Not  that  he  was  mercenary,  but  he  had 
an  extreme  horror  of  debt,  and  we  were  painfully 
conscious  that  we  could  not  hope  to  benefit  oar 
tradesmen  (who  all  attended  our  church)  in  spiritual 
things  if  we  did  not  deal  well  by  them  in  temporal 
things. 

But  how  could  I  make  money  ?   The  e£fort  to  save 
it  seemed  to  take  all  my  time.    Six  years  before, 


when  we  married, 
thinking  only  in  our 
youth  and  ignorance 
of  the  happiness  of 
serving  God  together, 
if  for  a  moment  the 
idea  flashed  across  me 
that  we  might  have 
a  hard  struggle  with 
poverty,  I  hoi  thought 
vaguely  that  I,  hav- 
ing had  a  very  good 
education,  should 
surely  be  able  to  do 
something  to  increase 
our  means,  but  as  the 
need  for  effort  arose 
it  seemed  difficult  to 
know  what  that 
something  could  be. 
Should  I  try  to  write 
a  story?  I  had  a 
sister  who  was  a  suc- 
cessful authoress,  and 
we  had  had  the  same 
advantages  in  girl- 
hood, but  then  she 
was  gifted  with  far 
more  imagination 
than  I,  and  she  had 
not  four  small 
children  to  feed,  to 
clothe,  to  train, 
anil  to  keep  happy  day  by  day. 

I  thought  of  one  plan  for  a  story  after  another,  as 
I  darned  the  stockings  by  day,  or  walked  up  and 
down  with  th*^  baby  at  night,  but  never  could  feel 
I  had  hit  upon  any  thing  original  or  interesting 
enough  to  merit  an  editor's  notice.  I  had  always  set 
my  faf;e  againi,t  my  husband  doing  anything  in 
addition  to  his  parish  work,  for  that  seemed  to  me 
quite  enough  for  mind  and  body.  But  now  what 
was  to  be  done  ?  Of  course  I  prayed  and  we  prayed 
together  about  it.  Time  after  time  help  had  come 
in  different  unexpected  ways  in  answer  to  our 
prayers,  but  I  felt  that  while  we  prayed  we  were 
bound  to  look  around  for  any  opportunity  to  earn 
the  money  we  wanted,  inasmuch  as  we  were  still  in 
our  youth,  and  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  man 
should  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  On  the 
first  Sunday  in  that  month,  I  attended  the  morning 
service,  with  our  eldest  two  children,  Horace  and 
Edward.  They  were  rather  young  for  so  long  a 
service  on  a  hot  summer's  day,  but  I  was  obliged  to 
take  them  both  or  else  to  stay  at  home,  as  the  little 
nursemaid  had  her  hands  quite  full  with  the  other 
two.  I  remember,  to  this  day,  how  tired  poor  httle 
Edward  became,  and  how  be  fell  off  his  hassock 
twice,  and  dropped  his  hymn-book  once,  making  the 
churdiwarden*B  wife  in  the  next  pew  jump  each 
time  at  the  sudden  noise.    I  freely  confess  I  would 
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much  rather  have  stayed  at  home  with  the  children, 
but  I  had  lately  been  absent  from  church  many 
Sundays  from  illness,  and  I  lived  under  a  distressing 
sense  of  its  being  my  duty,  as  vicar's  wife,  to  set  a 
good  example. 

I  took  tne  children  into  the  house  after  the  ser- 
vice, and  finding  the  two  youngest  were  asleep  and 
the  nursemaid  tiierefore  free,  I  went  back  into  the 
church  for  the  Communion.  It  had  been  my  habit 
for  years,  though  believing  also  that  He  was  at  all 
times  equally  ready  to  hear,  to  bring  forward  at  that 
special  service  any  desire  that  lay  very  near  my 
heart,  and  on  this  morning  I  prayed  that  God  would 
open  a  way  before  us  to  live  free  from  debt,  and 
make  us  willing  to  walk  in  it  whatever  it  might 
he.  I  took  the  care  to  Him,  and  resolved  to  leave 
it  with  Him,  knowing  that  He  cared  for  us,  and  that 
all  the  silver  and  gold  are  His. 

I  remember  enjoying  great  peace  of  mind  all  that 
day,  and  when  I  lay  down  to  rest  at  night  I  felt 
no  need  to  pray  for  anything  but  that  we  both 
might  have  grace  in  all  circumstances  to  seek  first 
the  kingdom  of  God,  so  sure  was  I  that  all  other 
things  would  be  added  to  ua. 


II. 

The  next  morning  I  was  scorching  my  face  and 
liands  at  the  kitchen  fire  over  the  baby's  food,  when 
my  husband  called  me  to  his  study.  As  soon  as  the 
saucepan  could  be  removed  from  the  fire,  I  went  to 
him.  He  handed  me  a  letter  in  a  strange  hand- 
writing. The  address  at  the  top  was  that  of  a 
private  estate  in  one  of  the  midland  counties.  As  I 
write  this,  it  lies  before  me  yellow  and  faded,  and  is 
as  follows : 

''Reverend  and  dear  Sir, 

"  I  am  aware  that  the  subject  on  which  I  am 
about  to  write  to  you  is  strange,  seeing  we  are 
unacquainted  with  each  other,  and  the  proposal  I 
am  about  to  make  may  be  one  you  will  feel  unable  to 
accede  to :  if  so,  I  trust  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I 
am  taking.  I  want  to  know  if  it  would  be  possible 
for  you  to  take  into  your  house  for  a  time,  a  lad  of 
seventeen,  giving  him  the  advantage  of  your  teach- 
ing two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  encouraging  him 
to  study  diligently  between  your  lessons.  We  are 
anxious  to  find  a  young  clergyman  who  would  do 
this  for  our  eldest  son.  From  delicate  health  he  is 
backward  in  his  studies,  and  we  are  sure  his  only 
chance  of  being  admitted  into  one  of  the  Universities 
in  three  years'  time,  lies  in  his  having  thorough 
private  tuition  meanwhile. 

'*  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  apply  thus  to  you, 
but  that  I  am  encouraged  to  do  so  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Dixon,  the  clergyman  of  our  church. 

"  My  idea  is  to  ofier  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
a  year  to  any  gentleman  with  whom  we  place  our 
boy;  should  this  not  meet  your  views,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  pay  any  sum  you  suggest 
**  Believe  me, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Henry  Neil." 

I  oonfees  my  first  feeling  was  blank  dismay. 
\Yas  this  the  answer  to  my  pi*ayer  ?    How  could  we 


do  it?  How  could  I  hope  to  be  able  to  make  a 
young  man  comfortable  and  happy,  especially  one 
coming  from  a  wealthy,  luxurious  home?  Our 
house  was  a  good-sized  one,  but  it  had  only  one 
story  above  the  ground  floor,  so  that  the  nurseries 
were  close  to  the  bedrooms,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  shut  out  the  noise  of  the  children  from  any  part. 
Moreover,  the  baby  was  very  fretful  at  night,  and 
her  cradle  had  to  be  just  by  the  wall  dividing  my 
room  from  the  spare  room.  Then  the  meals! 
How  could  a  young  man  put  up  with  our  plain 
cooking  and  early  dinner  ?  Horace  and  Edward,  too, 
had  just  begun  to  have  breakfast  and  dinner  with 
us  ;  must  I  send  them  back  to  the  nursery  and  nearly 
break  their  little  hearts  ? 

These  thoughts  passed  through  my  mind  as  I 
looked  up  at  my  husband,  and  the  expression  of  my 
face  caused  him  to  say : 

"  Well,  darling,  would  it  be  such  a  very  gieat 
trial?" 

•*  Oh  yes,"  I  exclaimed,  "  I  don't  see  how  we  could 
do  it.  It  would  interfere  with  everything  and  take 
away  all  our  peace  and  privacy.  Don't  you  think 
so?" 

"It  would  not  be  what  I  should  choose,"  he 
answered  slowly  and  sadly,  "and  I  fear  I  have 
already  forgotten  my  classics  and  mathematics  so 
much  that  1  am  hardly  equal  to  the  charge.  That 
depends  on  how  backward  the  young  fellow  is;  if 
he  knows  very  little  I  could  manage  it,  I  think,  for  I 
should  have  time  to  nib  up  my  learning  and  keep 
ahead  of  him.  I  think  I  could  give  him  time  without 
neglecting  other  things,  for  I  feel  a  change  of  work 
might  be  good  for  me,  and  I  should  go  back  to  my 
own  studies  fresher  for  it." 

**But  perhaps  he  isn't  at  all  a  nice  lad,  and 
anyhow  he  is  sure  to  think  the  children  a  great 
bore." 


TUB  COUKTRT  CHUBCHYARD. 

"I  don't  fancy  Mr.  Dixon  would  have  recom- 
mended us  to  them  if  he  thought  the  boy  likely  to 
be  a  trouble  to  us.  He  has  known  us  for  so  long 
and  has  always  been  so  kind  a  friend,  that  I  think 
he  must  have  done  this  more  for  our  sake  than  for 
Mr.  Neil's.  •  I  think  Mr.  Neil  is  the  patron  of  his 
living.     I  know  Dixon  considers  him  an  earnest 
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Christian  man,  and  speaks  of  him  with  real  affection. 
Of  course,  darling/*  he  continued,  as  I  sat  silent  and 
overwhelmed,  "  I  am  not  forgetting  that  a  great  part 
of  the  burden  must  fall  upon  you,  if  we  take  anyone 
into  our  house,  and  I  will  decline  at  once  if  you  feel 
it  is  more  than  you  can  do.  But,  my  poor  little 
wife,  you  have  a  heavy  burden  upon  you  already, 
which  this  would  in  some  ways  lighten.  I  often 
feel  I  was  very  selfish  to  ask  you  to  share  my  life  of 
poverty  and  struggle." 

I  thought  of  the  fearless  joy  with  which  I  had 
consented  to  do  this.  Was  I  sorry?  No,  a  hundred 
tirues  no.  If  I  was  glad  to  be  with  him  at  first,  I 
was  far  more  glad  now,  for  love  had  grown  and 
deepened  every  year.  Then  I  looked  at  his  old, 
old  coat,  at  his  books  piled  anywhere  because  he 
could  not  buy  a  second-hand  bookcase,  and  I  felt 
this  thing  must  not  be  put  aside  because  it  was  not 
to  my  taste.  So  I  told  him  I  would  not  change  with 
anyone  in  this  wide  world,  and  was  quite  willing  to 
take  in  even  an  extra  young  man,  so  long  as  husband 
and  children  were  spared  to  me. 


ni. 

When,  however,  I  got  upstairs  and  alone  I  had  a 
fierce  battle  with  myself,  before  I  could  think  of  our 
new  boarder  as  cheerfully  as  I  had  tried  to  speak  of 
him.  One  difficulty  after  another  rose  in  my  mind. 
If  the  lad  was  to  study,  he  must  have  some  room 
given  up  to  him,  he  must  have  the  dining-room; 
he  must  have  my  special  side-table  there,  where  I 
always  sat  to  write  to  my  dear  parents,  to  make  my 
children's  clothes,  the  room  where  I  liked  so  much 
to  be  whenever  I  could,  because  it  was  close  to  the 
study,  and  my  husband  would  often  look  in  to  see 
if  I  was  there  when  he  wanted  a  few  minutes' 
relaxation.  Then  where  should  I  sit?  I  could  not 
have  my  work  about  in  the  drawing-room,  which 
must  be  kept  tidy  for  visitors,  so  that  there  was  no 
place  for  me  but  my  bedroom.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
this  did  not  signify  at  all,  for  I  hardly  ever  had  time 
to  sit  down  anywhere,  but  I  was  looking  just  then 
on  the  dark  side. 

Then  a  still  greater  difficulty  arose :  what  would 
Sarah  say?  Sarah  was  our  general  servant,  very 
capable,  very  conscientious  and  always  kind  to  the 
children.  I  feared  she  would  not  care  to  stay  in 
her  already  busy  place,  if  her  work  were  increased, 
and  I  dreaded  a  change  of  servant,  remembering 
the  specimens  of  laziness  and  inefficiency  who  had 
preceded  her  in  our  kitchen. 

I  have  had  many  far  greater  troubles  to  face, 
many  infinitely  harder  trials  to  accept  in  the  course 
of  my  life,  but  I  do  not  think  I  ever  felt  any  act  of 
submission  to  the  will  of  Ood  cost  ine  so  immense 
an  effort  as  it  did  to  kneel  down  by  my  bed  that 
morning,  and  say  *'  Even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  seemeth 
good  in  Thy  sight."  It  seemed  to  take  my  husband 
from  me,  it  seemed  to  spoil  my  home  to  me,  it 
seemed  likely  to  bring  me  unnumbered  little  anxieties, 
while  I  had  already  as  much  as  head  and  heai't 
could  hear. 

The  second  post  that  day  brought  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Dixon,  to  say  he  hoped  he  had  not  done  wrong 
in  mentioning  my  husband  to  Mr.  Neil,  as  perhaps 
willing  to  undertake  the  tuition  of  his  son.  He 
spoke  of  the  parents  in  the  highest  terms,  and  of 


the  son  as  a  most  amiable,  unassuming  lad,  not  de- 
cided in  his  religious  views,  but  interested  in  what 
was  good,  pure-minded  and  conscientious. 

We  had  the  highest  opinion  of  Mr.  Dixon's  judg- 
ment. Before  taking  his  present  charge  he  had 
been  vicar  of  the  church  in  London  attended  by  my 
husband's  family,  and  John  had  been  first  teacher, 
then  superintendent  of  his  large  Sunday-school. 
Mr.  Dixon  had  continued  to  take  a  most  kindly 
interest  in  him,  and  never  visited  town  without 
running  down  to  see  us,  and  to  preach  to  our  small 
but  gradually-increasing  congregation. 

On  that  Monday  evening  John  wrote,  thanking 
Mr.  Neil  for  his  letter,  and  proposing  that  his  son 
should  come  for  two  months  to  try  if  he  could  he 
happy  in  our  quiet  little  home,  and  if  he  himself 
were  capable  of  giving  him  the  instruction  he  needed. 
We  received  by  return  of  post  a  letter  of  gratefol 
thanks  for  our  willingness  to  undertake  the  charge. 
Mb.  Neil  asked  if  we  could  receive  the  boy  in  a 
week's  time,  and  enclosed  a  cheque  for  twenty-five 
pounds,  begging  us  to  excuse  the  liberty  he  was 
taking,  as  he  felt  it  must  involve  us  in  some  expense, 
thus  to  add  an  inmate  so  suddenly  to  our  house- 
hold. Of  course  we  were  glad  of  the  money,  and 
very  grateful  for  the  kind  thoughtfulnes8  of  the 
sender.  The  prospect  of  having  it  some  time  or 
other  was  a  great  relief  to  our  minds,  but  the  small 
sum  in  hand  enabled  us  to  keep  things  paid  as  we 
went  along,  which  is  the  only  happy  way — at  all 
events  for  poor  people. 

As  the  matter  was  so  far  settled,  I  had  at  once  the 
dreaded  interview  with  Sarah.  I  promised  a  rise 
in  wages,  in  consideration  of  increased  i^ork,  and 
was  gi*eatly  relieved  to  find  that  she  considered  the 
prospect  rather  interesting  than  otherwise,  and  was 
quite  willing  to  do  her  best  to  help  me. 


nr. 

On  a  Wednesday  afternoon  towards  the  end  of 
July  the  cab  containing  our  future  pupil  and  his 
luggage  drove  up  to  our  door.  The  latter  was 
somewhat  peculiar :  a  very  small  portmanteau  for 
clothes,  two  very  large  boxes  of  books,  a  number  of 
oddly-shaped  parcels,  which  proved  to  be  receptacles 
for  all  sorts  of  small  live  stock,  and  two  cages  with 
a  couple  of  birds  in  each.  As  I  saw  the  mass  of 
property  piled  up  in  our  little  hall,  I  thought  the 
young  man  surely  counted  on  staying  more  than 
two  months.  He  was  a  tall,  slight  youth,  whose 
frame  gave  promise  of  considerable  muscular  power 
when  full  grown.  His  hair  was  dark  and  curly,  and 
his  face  decidedly  handsome.  There  was  an  inter- 
esting dreamy  expression  in  the  large  dark  eves, 
which  did  not,  however,  betoken  vigour  of  purpose 
or  power  of  concentration.  As  I  looked  at  the  bov 
and  his  belongings,  I  thought  he  was  never  meant 
for  an  earnest  student,  and  certainly  would  not 
make  John  famous  as  a  tutor. 

I  exhausted  all  my  ingenuity  in  keeping  the 
children  out  of  the  way  and  happy  that  day.  After 
tea  John  took  Mr.  Neil  out  to  show  him  church  and 
mission-room,  garden  and  field.  While  they  were 
thus  engaged  I  managed  by  almost  superhuman 
effort  to  get  the  whole  four  to  bed  and  to  sleep. 
While  busy  upstairs  afterwards  I  was  rather  dis- 
turbed in  my  mind  by  a  myBterious  knoding  going 
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on  in  the  dimng-room  beneath.  I  desoended  to  find 
my  hi]fiband  and  Mr.  Neil  busily  engaged  snBpendiug 
a  bird-cage  in  each  window. 

"  Oh,  Mrs,  Denison,"  exclaimed  the  young  man ; 
"I  hope  you  won't  mind  my  birds  hanging  Kere. 
You  see  they  always  like  to  &ing  all  together, 
and  they  will  be  so  happy  in  these  two  nioe 
windows." 

Now  birds  in  cages  were  my  horror ;  and  I  had 
already  tried  to  instil  into  the  diildren's  minds  that 
it  was  cruel  and  wicked  to  shut  up  creatures  whom 
God  had  made  to  enjoy  freely  His  air  and  sunshine. 
However,  I  was  not  going  to  break  my  heart  over 
the  first  little  trial,  and  I  certainly  felt  wonderfully 
recjonciled  to  giving  up  the  dining-room. 

Mr.  Neil  looked  tired,  and  I  proposed  that  he 
should  go  to  rest  immediately  after  supper.  As  he 
wished  us  good-night,  he  asked  rather  shyly : 

**  Hadn't  you  some  little  children  ?  I  thought  Mr. 
Dixon  said  so." 

"Yes,"  I  answered;  "we  have  indeed,  as  I  am 
afraid  you  will  find  to  your  cost  before  morning." 

"  I  am  very  glad  of  iJhat,"  he  answered ;  ••  I  am  so 
fond  of  small  children,  and  they  generally  ta^ke  to  me." 

"I  hope  our  youngest  child  will  not  distarb 
von,"  I  said ;  "he  is  sometimes  very  fretful  at 
night." 

He  laughed  at  the  suggestion. 

"  Nothing  ever  disturbs  me  at  night.  I  wish  I 
didn't  sleep  so  soundly.  I  was  staying  once  in  a 
farm-house  where  no  one  else  could  sleep  after  day- 
break, because  of  the  dread^l  noises  in  the  yard, 
hut  turkeys  and  ducks  and  geese  and  pigs  never 
woke  me." 

This  was  good  news.  On  the  whole  I  went  to  bed 
more  cheerful  and  hopeful  than  I  thought  possible 
that  moniing. 


The  next  day  Mr*  Neil  came  down  to  breakfast, 
looking  decidedly  better  for  his  night's  rest.  He 
said  he  had  slept  splendidly,  and  was  sure  the  air 
of  the  place  woidd  suit  him  exactly.  I  had  brought 
down  our  twu  boys  on  trial.  They  were  models  of 
propriety  all  through  our  family  prayers  and  break- 
fast, awestruck  and  silent  before  the  tall,  stl'aiige 
gentleman.  After  breakfast  he  went  into  the  study 
with  John  for  a  momin<^'s  work.  I  sent  the  nurse- 
maid with  the  boys  and  our  one  little  girl  Ethel 
into  the  garden,  while  I  watched  over  the  baby  and 
attended  to  various  matters  in  the  house.  I  had 
intended  to  get  the  children  off  the  premises  for  a 
walk  before  the  gentlemen  left  the  study,  but  the 
time  slipped  away,  and  I  was  startled  by  hearing 
through  the  open  window  the  boisterons  laugh  of  a 
manly  voice  mingling  with  the  sound  of,  as  I  thought, 
loud  screams.  My  maternal  blood  almost  bbiled 
over  1  That  wretched  young  man  was  already  tor- 
menting my  poor  children  !  I  would  let  him  know 
from  the  very  first  that  such  oonduot  would  not  be 
tolerated  here.  I  rushed  into  a  room  commanding 
a  good  view  of  the  garden,  that  I  might  see  what 
horrible  form  the  persecution  was  taking. 

When  I  reached  the  window  I  experienced  a  sud- 
den revulsion  of  feeling.  Mr.  NeU  was  careering 
along  the  garden  path,  pursued  by  the  two  boys ; 
seated  aloft  on  his  shoulder,  her  golden  hair  stream- 
ing behind  her,  was  my  lovely  little  Ethel,  and  all 


three  were  shrieking  with  joyous  delight  in  their 
new  playmate. 

Just  then  John  came  upstairs,  and  we  watched 
the  happy  party  together. 

"I  wish,"  he  said,  "you  could  have  seen  the 
meeting  between  him  and  the  little  maid  on  his 
shoulder.  She  stood  looking  at  him  doubtfully  for 
half  a  minute,  and  then  trotted  up  and  held  up  her 
face  to  be  kissed.  He  seemed  quite  delighted,  and 
took  her  in  his  arms  directly.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
he  will  be  her  very  humble  servant  from  this  time 
forth." 

And  so  he  was.  Invariably  kind  to  all  the 
children,  to  little  Ethel  he  was  tenderly  devoted. 
By  his  special  request,  she  was  brought  down  to 
breakfast  and  dinner  a  year  earlier  than  her  brothers 
had  been,  and  her  high  chair  was  placed  close  to 
him.  We  celebrated  her  third  birthday  a  few  weeks 
after  he  came  to  us.  It  fell  on  a  Sunday,  and  she 
begged  to  be  taken  to  church.  I  refused  unhesi- 
tatmgly,  because  the  two  boys  were  as  much  as  I 
could  keep  in  order,  but  Mr.  Neil,  who  sat  in  the 
end  seat  close  to  the  vestry  door,  asked  if  I  would 
allow  him  to  take  charge  of  her,  as  he  could  so 
easily  slip  out  with  her  through  the  vestry  if  she 
became  tired. 

I  could  not  refuse  his  earnest  request.  She  was 
very  good  all  through  the  service.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  sermon  he  took  her  into  his  arms,  and  she 
presently  fell  asleep.  I  was  sorry  to  see  him  step 
quietly  out  of  church  with  her,  as  I  thought  the 
sermon  was  calculated  to  be  useful  to  him. 

On  leaving  church  I  went  for  a  turn  in  the 
garden  with  the  little  boys.  We  found  Mr.  Neil 
there,  Ethel  still  asleep  in  his  arms.  He  explained 
that  he  thought  the  fresh  air  would  be  so  much 
better  for  her  than  the  hot  church,  that  he  had 
listened  to,  the  sermon  standing  outside  under  an 
open  window. 

VI. 

At  the  end  of  his  first  two  months,  the  possibility 
of  Mr.  Keil  leaving  us  was  not  even  mentioned. 
He  was  so  perfectly  happy,  so  thoroughly  at  home 
with  us  all,  that  it  would  have  been  absurd  to 
suggest  that  he  might  like  to  change  his  quarters. 
He  was  naturally  light-hearted  and  easily  pleased, 
and  so  truly  a  gentleman  that  we  never  had  the 
least  reason  to  suppose  he  noticed  any  difference 
between  our  humble  ways  and  those  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed.  In  the  matter  of  study  he 
was  not  satisfactory.  It  did  not  come  easily  to  him, 
and  John  had  serious  doubts  as  to  whether  he 
would  ever  scrape  through  college.  But  he  was 
wonderfully  gifted  with  powers  of  observation^  and 
a  very  intelligent,  interesting  companion.  He 
would  spend  hours  in  the  garden  with  the  three 
children  at  his  heels,  and  bring  in  all  sorts  of 
curiovB  and  beautiful  insects  which  no  other  person 
in  the  house  would  ever  have  seen.  I  was  delif^ted 
to  have  the  little  ones  taught  thus  early  to  see  the 
wonders  of  nature,  but  it  often  grieved  me  that 
their  kind  companion  would  never  himself  speak  to 
them  of  nature's  God.  Mr.  Neil  ^fell  into  iLll  our 
ways  most  oourteoilsly,  but  I  think  he  would  have 
done  the  same  had  he  been  thrown  among  people  who 
did  quite  differently.  He  always  went  to  church 
with  me  on  Sunday  mornings.    Li  the  evening  when 
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I  stayed  at  home  to  let  tke  nursemaid  go  he  was 
not  80  regular.  He  was  always  down  for  family 
prayers  in  the  morning,  and  very  much  enjoyed  sing- 
ing hymns,  being  gifted  with  a  very  sweet  voice. 
But  he  never  expressed  any  opinion  on  religious 
subjects. 

My  husband  did  not  attempt  to  ft«rce  any  serious 
conversation  upon  him,  but  we  prayed  constantly 
together  that  he  might  receive  spiritual  blessing 
while  under  our  roof. 

One  Sunday  morning,  about  six  months  after  his 
coming  to  us,  we  had  a  sermon  on  the  words  "  Be 
still,  and  know  that  J  am  God."  Its  tone  of  holy 
peacefnlness  came  to  my  spirit  like  a  soft  breeze  on 
a  sultry  day,  for  I  was  somewhat  weary  with  life's 
many  cares  and  much  toil.  I  enjoyed  it  too  much 
to  think  of  how  it  might  affect  anyone  else.  But  I 
noticed  as  we  left  church,  that  Willie  looked  un- 
usually thoughtful,  and  did  not  reply  with  his 
usual  heartiness  to  the  many  questions  the  children 
were  in  the  habit  of  pouring  out  as  soon  as  their 
little  tongues  were  let  loose. 

He  went  to  his  room  immediately  after  dinner, 
and  only  appeared  again  at  tea-time.  In  the  course 
of  the  meal  he  said : 

•'  I  think,  if  you'll  try  me,  T  should  like  to  go  im 
for  a  class  of  small  boys  another  Sunday  afternoon." 

**  I  should  be  very  glad,"  John  replied  quietly ; 
"Our  boys  are  one  of  my  difficulties.  I've  been 
teaching  three  classes  together  this  afternoon,  and 
it  rather  knooks  me  up  for  the  evening." 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  Tve  noticed  how  tired  you 
were  on  Sundays,  but  I  felt  neither  boys  nor  Bible 
were  my  line.  I  was  at  school  with  a  very  good 
man,  but  he  was  always  going  in  for  controversy, 
and  I'm  such  a  lazy  dog,  I  hate  a  lot  of  argument, 
80  it  turned  me  against  the  whole  thing." 

"There  is  much  error  about  though,"  answered 
John,  "  and  such  men  are  very  useful  in  the  church  ; 
I  have  often  wished  I  had  more  of  the  spirit  of 
Martin  Luther.  Men  like  me  would  never  bring 
about  a  reformation.  But,  thank  God,  there  is  work 
for  all,  and  we  must  each  bear  fhiit  after  our 
kind." 

"  Well,  as  I  heard  yon  this  morning,  I  seemed  to 
get  a  new  view  of  religion ;  at  least,"  he  added 
solemnly,  "  I  seemed  to  get  a  sight  of  God." 

For  a  few  moments  we  were  silent  in  our  glad 
thankfulness,  then  John  said:  "My  dear  fellow, 
with  parents  like  yours,  you  surely  never  thought 
religion  was  only  a  thing  to  be  argued  about?" 

"  That's  just  where  it  is,"  he  answered  sorrowfully ; 
"  I've  been  thinking  it  all  over  this  afternoon ;  I've 
had  no  excuse  for  not  being  religious  all  my  life.  I 
suppose  you've  always  been  gogd  ?" 

Joihn  smiled  sadly.  "  The  less  we  say  about  that 
the  better.  I  always  accepted  Christ  as  my  Sawour, 
and  felt  that  God  was  about  my  path,  if  that  is 
what  you  mean.  I  am  sometimes  troubled  that  I 
cannot  look  back  upon  any  particular  time  of 
conversion  to  God.  If  I  could,  I  might  have  more 
expectation  of  seeing  it  in  others." 

"Well,"  the  dear  boy  answered  impetuously, 
"  whether  you  expect  it  or  not,  you  see  it  in  me. 
I've  been  feeling  ever  since  I  came  here,  that  I 
wanted  to  be  ri^t  with  God,  but  your  sermon  this 
morning  finished  me  up." 

It  mav  seem  that  a  change  so  easily  spoken  of  was 
not  likely  to  be  very  deep  or  lasting,  but  I  did  not 


fear  thi-*.  Willie  Neil's  distinguishing  characteristic 
was  his  simple  truthfulness.  Unusually  devoid  of 
that  form  of  self  which  makes  us  anxious  about 
what  others  think  of  us,  he  always  spoke  as  be  felt 
and  acted  in  accordance  with  his  convictions. 

From  that  time  the  change  in  his  life-principle 
was  apparent  in  everything  about  him,  in  nothing 
more  so  than  in  his  way  of  studving.  He  no 
longer  read  every  story-book  he  could  find  at  jnst 
the  wrong  hours,  or  rushed  into  the  garden  at  the 
beginning  of  the  morning  for  a  breath  of  air,  to 
spend  two  hours  inhaling  it.  He  studied  diligently, 
as  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  made  such  steady  proeress 
that,  though  he  could  never  hope  to  be  a  brilliant 
scholar,  it  became  almost  certain  that  he  wonld  pass 
through  college  creditably.  More  than  all,  it  was 
evident  that  he  had  centred  his  hope  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Ohriht. 


Matt.  il.  33.    Luke  zvlU.  37.    John  xtUI.  5;  xlz.  19.    Acts  xxil  ft. 

•*  TESUS  of  Nassareth  t"    Oh,  wondrous  Name  I 

^     A  Kame  of  mingled  dignity  and  love; 
Name  of  unfathomable  sympathy. 
Of  condesoension  infinitely  kind. 
Of  help  and  comfort  inexbanatible, 
Entwined  with  ey'ry  oare  and  ev'ry  need 
And  all  the  varied  motions  of  oar  life ; 
Reaching  the  inmost  oliambers  of  the  heart. 
Sweetening  its  joys  and  soothing  every  pang, 
And  raising  it  on  eagles'  wings  to  heayen. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth !    A  child  wast  Thou, 
An  infant  in  a  mother's  tender  arms, 
A  flower  of  beauty  opening  day  by  day, 
Filling  with  fragrance  all  the  humble  home 
Where  night  by  night  soft  slumber  sealed  Thine  eyr-t 
And  morning's  brightness  woke  Thy  Toice  to  praiaa 
A  child  wast  Tliou,  with  ohiidhood's  simple  joys; 
Plucking  the  shining  blossoms  of  the  field, 
Watching  the  bright-winged  insects  in  the  sun, 
Wand'riog  amid  the  groves,  and  giving  ear 
To  the  sweet  music  of  the  happy  birds. 
Climbing  the  hill-top  as  the  evening  brcese 
Swept  by  with  its  cool  fueshness :  yea,  a  child 
Fulfilling  first  the  daily  task,  and  then 
Tasting  the  sweetness  of  the  unfettered  hour. 
A  child  with  mind  that  opened  day  by  day, 
And  passed  from  infancy  to  thoughtful  youth, 
And,  subject  to  Thy  mother,  and  to  him 
Chosen  of  heav*n  to  guard  Thy  childhood's  days, 
Tkou  ever  didst  work  out  the  perfect  will 
Of  Thine  own  Father,  Whose  eternal  love 
Gave  Thee,  His  beet  belovM,  to  mankind. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth !    In  lowly  toil 

Day  after  day  Thy  quiet  years  went  by; 

The  roar  of  the  great  busy  world  around 

Scarce  reached  that  peaceful  hollow  in  the  hills 

Where  stood  Thy  boyhood*B  home,  unknown,  uududcJ 

In  history's  page.    The  great  ones  of  the  earth 

Saw  not  Thy  dwelling-plaoe ;  Thou  wast  not  wwol 

'Hid  lofty  trophies  of  man's  pride  and  pow^, 

Nor  where  imperial  splendours  met  the  eya 

In  the  rude  workshop  of  the  carpenter 

Thy  plaoe  waa  found;  and  there  the  momiog  ^^ 
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By  Thine  almighty  hand— oh,  wondrous  thought  !— 

Created,  shone  upon  Thy  lab*ring  hour. 

Who  now  shall  say  his  daily  task  is  one 

Too  low,  too  common,  when  Thyself  hast  toiled 

At  lowly  work,  to  answer  lowly  needs? 

Who  BOW  shall  fret  because  his  sphere  may  seem 

Oenfined  and  humble,  when  Thy  prime  was  passed 

Handling  the  saw  and  plane  at  Nazareth? 

There's  room  for  all  to  lead  a  noble  life. 

And  do  their  Father's  business  I    Lay  it,  Lord, 

Upon  our  hearts,  and  root  it  in  our  Uvci  1 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  I    Thy  peaceful  home 
Resigned,  Thy  quiet  life  forsaken— Thou 
Didst  tread  the  city's  streets,  where  men  athirst 
For  gain  went  hurrying  by,  and  revellers 
Passed  on  to  scenes  of  mirth,  and  soldiers  strode 
With  martial  air;  and  on  the  shining  beach 
Where  fishers  spread  their  nets,  beside  the  waves 
Of  Galilee's  fair  Jake,  Thy  feet  were  found  ; 
And  Thon  didst  journey  o'er  tlie  dusty  roods. 
From  town  to  town,  and  through  the  smiling  fields 
White  unto  harvest,  bringing  the  glad  news: 
**The  kingdom  of  your  God  is  nigh  to  you." 
With  joy  the  poor  and  lowly  thronged  around 
To  gaze  upon  that  Face  so  full  of  love; 
The  needy  and  tlie  sinful  gathered  near 
To  hear  the  words  that  told  of  hope  and  peace; 
And  rich  and  poor  acknowledged  with  one  voice, 
"He  teaoheth  with  authority!"    They  brought 
The  blind,  tlie  lame,  the  feeble  and  the  sick ; 
Thou  never  sentedst  one  unhealed  away! 
Thy  oleaosing  touch  gave  the  poor  outcast  back 
To  home,  and  friends,  and  all  the  sweets  of  life; 
The  powers  of  darkness  at  Thy  presence  quailed. 
Thy  sovereign  word  bade  the  oppressed  go  free. 
Almighty  Saviour  I    Thou  art  still  the  same ! 
Jesus  of  l^azureth!    Thou  dost  receive 
The  sinful,  ignorant,  and  vile,  and  tliey 
Who  come  to  Thee  find  life  for  evermore ! 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  I    With  swords  and  staves 
They  came  to  eeek  Thee,  and  Thou  didst  not  call 
For  angel-legions  to  disperse  Thy  foes, 
But  Thou  wert  rudely  bound,  and  led  away 
To  those  who  sought  Thy  life,  and  Thou  didst  stani 
Meekly  and  patiently,  while  wicked  men 
Insulted,  mocked,  tormented,  and  condemned; 
Then,  bearing  Thine  own  cross,  the  sign  of  shame, 
And  sufiering,  and  death,  Thou  didst  go  forth 
Without  the  city— -Thine  own  royal  seat 
As  heir  of  David's  throne — to  Calvaiy  1 

•*  Jesus  of  Nazareth ! "    The  name  was  writ 
In  cruel  mockery  upon  Thy  cross 
Above  that  sacred  Head,  bowed  down  with  grief, 
And  anguish,  and  exhaustion;  Thou  didat  bear 
All  this  for  guilty  man;  that  Name  declares 
Thy  wondrous  love,  surpassing  all  our  thouglit, 

Josui  of  Nazareth  I    Thy  sufferioga  past 
For  ever,  Thy  redeeming  work  complete, 
Seated  in  glory  on  Thy  Father's  throne, 
Thy  Name,  that  speaks  of  lowliness,  and  love, 
And  pain,  and  death,  is  mighty  yet  to  savel 
That  Name  can  still  Ihe  tempests  of  the  mind. 
Can  heal  the  sin-sick  soul,  and  cheer  the  sad, 
And  wake  the  slumberer,  and  raise  the  dead, 
And  fill  with  rapture  ev'ry  loyal  heart! 

Saviour,  we  bl^s  Thee  for  Thy  precious  Name ! 
This  is  the  Name  at  which  all  knees  shall  bow. 
And  ev'ry  tongue  confess  that  Tlj^ou  art  Lord ; 


I  This  is  the  Name  in  which  we  will  go  forth 

And  set  on  high  our  banners.    This  shall  be 
Our  watchword  in  the  daily  strife,  our  hope 
And  pledge  of  victory.    This  blessed  Name 
Our  centre  of  sweet  union,  and  our  theme 
Through  life  of  truest,  purest,  deepest  joy ; 
And  this  our  passport  to  eternal  bliss! 

Sarah  Gebaldina  Stock. 


THE  NEW  LIFE. 

v.— THE  COMMUNION  OF  SAINTS. 

F  it  be  true  that  "  one  touch  of  nature 
makes  the  whole  world  kin,"  how 
much  more  one  touch  of  grace? 
If  the  thrill  in  our  hearts  when 
we  hear  some  tale  of  devotion  and 
self-sacrifice  testifies  to  a  common 
humanity,  does  not  the  filial  emo- 
tion that  moves  all  Christian  hearts 
at  the  Father's  name,  the  deep-felt  gratitude  for  the 
Saviour's  love,  tell  of  a  spiritual  union  closer  and 
deeper  even  than  the  ties  of  the  universal  human 
brotherhood  ? 

As  every  branch  and  leaf  of  the  tree  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  whole,  as  every  limb  and  nerve  of  the 
body  go  to  form  the  living  organism,  so  all  Christian 
men  and  women  make  up  the  body  of  Christ,  the 
Church  of  wliich  He  is  the  living  Head. 

To  establish  this  communion  was  the  eternal 
purpose  for  which  the  Father  sent  the  Son.  Head 
Eph.  i.  1-10,  and  see  the  final  result  of  all  the  rich 
provisions  of  blessing  there  enumerated.  What  is 
their  aim?  This:  "that  in  the  dispensation  of  the 
fulness  of  times  He  might  gather  together  in  one 
all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven  and 
which  are  on  earth."  As  we  follow  the  accumulated 
thoughts,  it  appears  as  though  the  mind  of  the 
apostle  were  vainly  struggling  to  express  the  fulness 
with  which  it  was  charged,  and  when  the  crowning 
stone  is  laid  upon  the  magnificent  structure,  we  are 
almost  startled  to  read  the  concluding  words;  **In 
whom  also  ioe  have  obtained  an  inheritance." 
Blessed  be  God,  the  lowliest,  the  weakest,  the 
simplest  disciple  may  take  up  the  words.  "  In  that 
grand  unity  I  bear  a  part.  Me,  even  me.  He  hath 
thus  blessed.  For  the  blessing  is  not  according 
to  worthiness,  but  according  to  the  riches  of  His 
grace.  And  me,  oven  me,  He  needed  to  complete 
that  unity." 

"This  evil,  frownrd  soul 

Needeth  a  love  like  Thine; 
A  love  like  Thine,  O  loving  Christ, 
Needeth  a  sonl  like  mine. 

Thy  fnlness  needs  my  want, 

Thy  wealth  my  poverty; 
Thy  healing  skill  my  sickness  needs, 

Thy  joy  my  misery." 

"  Now,  therefore,  ye  are  no  more  strangers  and 
foreigners,  but  fellow  citizens  with  the  saints,  and 
of  the  household  of  God;  and  are  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ 
Himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone ;  in  whom  all 
the  buijding  fitly  framed  together  groweth  unto  an 
Digitized 
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holy  temple  in  the  Lord:  in  whom  ye  also  are 
bnilded  together  for  an  habitation  of  God  through 
the  Spirit."  Many  are  the  buildingB  that  are  going 
on  around  ns ;  men  are  building  np  fortunes,  names, 
positions,  knowledge;  empires  and  societies  are 
consolidating  themselves ;  bnt  in  the  midst  is  this 
invisible  stmctnre  being  raised;  the  building  of  God 
Himself  that  will  outlast  the  wrecks  of  nations 
and  kingdoms,  and  stand  then  complete  in  its 
perfect  proportions  when  all  others  have  passed 
away.  Slowly  this  Divine  temple  rises  through 
the  ages.  This  great  thought  of  God,  conceived 
in  the  bygone  eternity,  is  now  being  carried  to 
its  glorious  consummation;  He  Himself  the  worker. 
All  discipline  of  life  is  preparation  for  the  taking  by 
eacli  one  of  his  own  place  in  it,  i^  the  chiselling 
that  shapes  the  living  stones  of  which  it  is  composed. 
Not  to  earth  only  does  the  communion  belong. 
Men  have  called  death  the  **King  of  Terrors;" 
surely  he  is  rather  the  "Angel  of  Life."  Koble 
mistook  when  he  said : 

''Death  only  binds  110  faat 
To  tho  bright  shore  of  love." 

Yet  firmer  than  all  others  arc  the  links  Death  fprges ; 
the  last  of  the  chain  that  life  has  riveted,  'rhe  holy 
dead  gathered  into  the  land  of  the  living  are  still 
part  of  this  communion.  "Ye  are  come  unto — an 
innumerable  company  of  angels."  Not  "ye  shall 
come."  "Isepamte  thee  from  the  church  militant," 
said  the  messenger  of  Eome  to  Savonarola,  as 
previous  to  his  execution,  he  stripped  him  of  his 
priestly  garments.  "But  not  from  the  church 
triumphant;  that  you  cannot  do,"  answered  the 
conquering  martyr,  as  the  glow  of  rapturous  ex- 
pectation suddenly  lit  up  his  face.  What  human 
anathema  cannot  do  in  cutting  off  even  from  the 
church  militant,  death  does  while  it  unites  more 
deeply  to  the  spirit-community. 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  this  oommunion  ? 
They  are  reciprocal  sympathy  and  affection,  mani- 
fested in  the  threefold  form  of  service,  praise,  and 
prayer.  The  union  with  the  one  Lord  is  evidently 
the  source  of  this  mutual  helpfulness.  It  is  because 
Christ  has  ascended  far  above  all  heavens  that  He 
might  fill  all  things,  that  unto  every  one  of  us  is 
separate  grace  given.  If  He  gave  not  to  us,  what 
should  we  have  to  impart  ?  "  Lives  of  good  people 
make  me  feel  so  poor  and  useless,"  wrote  a  friend  to 
mo  ;  "  never  can  I  be  what  thev  v/ere."  But  what 
is  it  inspired  the  life  of  the  holiest  man  or  woman 
who  has  existed,  but  that  very  grace  of  God  to 
which  we  have  access  ? 

•*Angolic  spiritB,  countless  aouJs, 
Of  Theo  have  dnink  their  till, 
And  to  eternity  shall  drink, 
Thy  joy  and  gbry  still." 

Our  sense  of  emptiness  should  but  drive  us  to 
seek  fellowship  with  that  fulness.  How  might  the 
cloud  complain,  "Alas  foj;  my  inability  to  refresh 
the  earth  I  Life  there  is  witheiing  through  lack  of 
the  showers.  But  I,  small  in  voluniie,  what  can  I 
do?  Should  I  part  with  the  moisture  I  hold,  I 
perish."  Nay.  let  it  seek  communion  with  the  sea. 
The  river  might  lament,  "  How  willingly  would  I 
gladden  the  knds.  But  I  am  limited  in  resources, 
my  channel  is  all  but  empty.*'  Let  it  enter  into 
fellowship  with  the  fountain.     Wo  smile  at  the  idea 


of  aught  in  nature  giving  without  first  receiving, 
but  do  we  not  often  act  as  foolishly  ?  We  seek  the 
communion  of  the  saints,  when  we  are  not  in  oom- 
munion with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  What  limit 
can  there  be  to  our  Lord's  giving,  ^moe  He  has  said, 
"  All  things  that  I  have  heard  of  My  Father  I  have 
made  known  to  you  "  ?  We  have  not  yet  reached  tho 
end  of  the  "all  things,"  nor, shall  we  ever  do  so. 
Deep  secrets  of  His  love  has  He  yet  to  unfold  to  ns; 
new  visions  of  His  glory  daily  to  open  to  our  eyes. 
For  He  calls  us  His  friends.  And  of  no  friend  do 
we  learn  all  there  is  to  know  in  a  few  brief  inter- 
views, no,  nor  in  a  lifetime.  Increasing  needs  are 
met  by  fresh  unveilings  of  Him  in  whom  are  hidden 
all  treasures  of  love  and  knowledge.  And  that 
communion  opens  for  us  boundless  possibilities 
of  joy  in  our  intercourse  with  each  other.  Few 
men  have  realized  as  St.  Paul  did  this  joy — ^hecause 
few  are  large  and  tender  of  heart  as  he.  Ceaseleas 
are  his  prayers  and  thanksgivings  for  his  fellow 
Christians.  In  his  epistles  wha;t  gapa  would  be 
made,  did  we  erase  from  them  all  conneoted  with 
this  Chiistian  communion. 

What  is  the  great  enemy  to  the  realisation  of 
such  joy  with  all  ?  As  love  is  the  oi^  bond  of  union, 
is  not  indifference,  or,  worse  still,  hard  and  hitter 
feeling,  the  effectual  loosener  of  the  tie?  People, 
as  we  imagiue,  wrong,  and  injure,  and  misunder- 
stand us.  What  oan  we  do?  We  can,  at  lea^t, 
seek  and  pray  to  love  stilL  By  His  graoe,  conquer- 
ing self,  we  may  thus  help  the  fal^lment  of  our 
Lord's  great  prayer,  "  That  they  all  may  be  one, 
as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that 
they  also  may  be  one  in  us;  that  the  world  may 
believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me." 

a  K.  L. 
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PEACE. 

"  Let  the  peace  of  God  rule  in  your  hearts,  to  the  whioli  aUo 
ye  are  called  in  one  body ;  and  be  ye  thankful." — CoL  iii.  15. 

THIS  ia  an  absolute  command  from  God,  and  no 
command  is  given  which  God  is  not  willing  to 
give  us  grace  to  obey ;  therefore  let  us  not  despair  of 
peace  as  if  Jt  were  unattainable,  when  we  are  com- 
manded to  let  it  rule  in  our  hearts.  It  is  the  **  peace 
of  God  "  that  we  are  to  cherish,  a  peace  independent 
of  outward  things,  dependent  on  God,  and  found  in 
hearts  pardoned  and  reconciled  through  Jesus  Christ. 
This  peace  is  not  only  to  visit  but  to  rule  in  thase 
hearts,  dwelling  there  as  a  master,  bringing  into 
subjection  every  wild  and  rebel  thought.  Observe 
the  close  relationship  of  this  oommand  to  the  next, 
"  Be  ye  thankfuL"  Thankfulness  arising  from  » 
deep  sense  of  our  own  unworthiness  and  of  God's 
great  mercy  to  us,  drops  upon  the  troubled  heart 
like  oil  on  the  waters,  lays  low  the  proud  waves  of 
rebellion,  and  changes  the  stormy  surface  into  sk 
calm%mirror  which  reflects  the  light  of  heaven's  own 
peace.  Let  those  who  think  it  impossible  to  be 
peaceful,  try  first  to  be  thankful;  the  veiy  eiFort 
will  have  a  soothing  effect,  and  if  made  in  lowly 
obedience  and  submission  to  Gqd's  will,Jt  cannut 
fail  to  bring  peace  to  the  heart.  jOOQLC 
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THE  RESCUE. 

CHAPTER  III. — MABIE'S  SCHEME, 


MARIK  AND  HER  SON. 

""  CURELY  tbat  was  the  sound  of  a  horse's  tread  coming  up  the 
path  from  the  valley/'  cried  old  Marie,  as  in  the  brightness 
of  the  early  dawn  of  a  ruddy  autumn  morning  she  hurried  hither 
and  thittier  in  her  cottage,  the  stone  floor  clatterintj;  beneath 
her  wooden  shoes,  while,  according  to  her  own  favourite,  quaint 
raying,  she  made  everything  in  the  little  house  sliine  until  it 
was  fit  to  be  the  looking-glass  of  Queen  Jeanne  herself;  **  surely 
that  is  a  horse's  tread  I  God  grant  it  luay  not  be  one  of  the 
troopers  from  the  band  bes^ieging  the  poor  count,  who  has  heard 
of  my  having  sent  that  warning  to  the  Queen ;  well,  if  it  is  His 
will  that  I  should  suflfer  for  the  faith.  He  will  give  me  strength 
to  do  it." 

Marie  was,  apparently,  speaking  to  a  young  man,  very  huge 
of  body  and  of  limb,  and  with  eyes  so  intelligent  that  they 
seemed  always  to  be  silently  talking  of  the  heart  and  mind 
within,  who  was  chopping  up  wood  in  an  out-house,  the 
door  between  which  and  the  neat  kitchen  was  wide  open ; 
but  the  giant  went  on  with  his  mighty  strokes  without 
heeding  the  old  woman's  words.  The  fact  was,  Marie's  fifth 
and  only  remaining  aon  was  deaf  and  dumb ;  the  other  four,  as 
she  loved  to  say  with  bright  tears  shining  in  her  serene  old 
eyes,  had  gone  from  various  battle-fields  for  the  faith  straight 
up  to  stand  before  the  throne  above,  there  to  lay  down  their 
aworda  and  hear  the  blessed  words,  **Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant!"  But  as  it  was  quite  impossible  for  Marie 
to  do  for  long  together  without  the  use  of  her  tongue,  she  was 
aocnstomed  to  talk  just  as  if  he  heard  her.  Pierre,  with  his 
infirmity,  did  more  good  than  most  people  without  it ;  he  was 
the  best  of  sons  to  his  mother,  his  stalwart  arm  was  always 
ready  to  work  in  the  field  or  garden  of  a  poor  neighbour,  and 
many  a  widow  and  orphan  owed  to  him  prosperity.  He 
found  great  joy  in  the  good,  sweet  Bible  words  that  his  eyes 
could  read,  though  bis  lips  could  not  form  them ;  and  his  heart 
was  most  firndy  anchored  on  the  Rock  of  Ages.  Like  his  mother, 
he  was  a  most  steadfast  partizan  of  the  Huguenots,  and  had  it 


not  been  for  old  Marie's  sake  he  would  willingly  have  died  the 
same  death,  for  the  faith,  as  his  soldier-brothers ;  he  was  endowed 
with  a  very  quick  wit,  which  showed  itself  chiefly  in  the  many 
ingenious  ways  he  invented  for  communicating  with  his  fellow- 
men.  Old  Marie  would  often  say,  '*  Though  it  has  been  the  Lord's 
will  to  shut  up  two  doors  to  my  Pierre,  He  has  opened  for 
Himself  a  gate  through  which  to  go  out  and  serve  Him." 

But  to  return  to  Marie's  cottage  on  that  bright  autumn 
morning.  The  old  woman  soon  became  certain  that  a  horse's 
feet  were,  in  tnith,  approaching  the  little  house,  and  in  some 
uneasiness,  not  knowing  what  to  expect,  she  hastened  to  the 
door  to  look  down  the  steep,  rough  path,  along  which  none  but 
a  bold  rider,  and  one  that  had  full  confidence  in  his  horse,  would 
have  ventured.  Marie's  surprise  increased,  though  her  fears 
were  quieted,  when  she  saw  that  the  coming  visitor  was  a 
female.  '*"Who  can  she  be?"  she  thought.  "I  suppose  she 
must  be  some  one  who  is  travelling  across  the  mountmns,  and 
has  got  separated  from  her  party,  and  has  lost  herself;  but  it  is 
a  strange,  early  hour  for  people  to  be  up  here ;  besides,  our 
cottage  lies  so  much  off  the  common  passes."  When,  however, 
the  horsewoman  came  close,  so  that  she  could  see  her  face, 
Marie  cried  out,  with  wonder  and  recognition  in  her  voice, 
*♦  My  countess,  my  daughter !  You  here,  alone,  at  this  hour, 
what  does  it  mean?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  everything,  dear  Marie,  very  soon,"  answered 
Oonstance,  springing  lightly  from  her  horse,  and  giving  the  old 
woman  a  warm  kiss ;  "  but  first  call  Pierre  to  take  poor  Bayard ; 
the  good  little  horse  needs  care  and  refreshment." 

With  her  face  all  sparkling  at  the  joy  of  this  unexpected 
visit,  and  with  her  shrewd  old  brain  all  at  work  to  guess  the 
cause  of  it,  Marie  hastened  to  her  son,  and  made  a  sign  to  him 
that  he  was  wanted.  He  obeyed  at  once,  without  knowing  whom 
he  was  going  to  receive ;  but  when  he  saw  the  countess,  his 
face  first  expressed  the  mofct  extreme  astonishment,  and  then 
literally  overflowed  with  radiant  delight  in  every  feature. 
Pierre  was  perfectly  devoted  to  his  foster-sister,  his  feeling  for 
her  was  a -mixture  of  strong  affection  and  reverence  ;  he  would 
have  fought  for  her  like  a  lion  had  she  needed  it,  without  heed- 
ing his  own  life  any  more  than  a  puff  of  wind ;  he  held  her  to 
bo  as  high  as  the  distant  snow-peaks,  and  yet  as  much  to  bo 
loved  as  the  blessed  sunshine. 

When  his  greetings  with  Constance  were  over,  Pierre,  being 
quickly  made  to  understand  by  his  mother's  signs  what  he  was 
wanted  to  do,  led  Bayard  to  the  shed  which  was  the  winter 
home  of  Marie's  cow,  and  gave  him  the  best  care  and  food  the 
place  could  provide  for  him.  Meanwhile  Constance,  having 
followed  Marie  into  the  house,  and  refreshed  herself  with  such 
modest  fare  as  the  cottage  could  afford,  sat  down  on  a  low  seat 
at  her  old  nurse's  feet,  and  looking  lovingly  and  Irubtfully  up 
into  the  dear  old  face,  told  her  whoU  trouble  and  the  cause  of 
her  coming.  She  heard  with  some  surpri^o  that  Marie  had 
been  the  sender  of  the  secret  warning  to  the  Queen,  and  Pierre 
the  bearer  of  it. 

There  was  an  anxious  trouble  in  Mario's  look  as  Constance 
unfolded  to  her  her  daring  scheme,  but,  gradually,  as  she 
listened  to  the  young  wife's  words,  the  shadow  passed  away  out 
of  her  eyes,  to  give  place  to  the  dawn  of  a  deep  serenity  of 
brightness. 

When  Constance  had  finished  speaking,  she  said,  "  My  child, 
you  are  right.  When  God  put  such  a  thought  as  tliis  into  the 
mind  of  a  weak  woman.  He  meant  it  for  no  idle  fancy."  Then, 
after  stroking  Constance's  hair  softly  back  from  her  brow,  she 
added,  ^  Yes,  I  remember  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  the  first  day 
you  lay  in  my  arms.  The  corn  was  just  growing  green  in  the 
fields  as  I  came  up  to  the  Castle,  and  I  wore  my  dress  of  new 
camlet  to  appear  before  my  lady  baroness.  What  a  little  puny 
babe  you  were !  But  I  recollect  that  when  you  were  baptized, 
and  the  water  touched  you,  you  opened  your  tiny  arms 
and  stretched  them  out,  as  if  to  catch  hold  of  something,  and 
smiled  as  you  did  it.  Short-sighted  woman  that  I  was,  I  deemed 
it  a  sign  of  your  early  death.    But  the  good  Pastor  Brancard, 
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"who  bnptized  you,  a  most  saintly  man,  said  *  No ;  far  from  that, 
God  grant  the  child  may  live  to  take  firm  hold  of  the  faith 
that  is  in  Jesus,  and  to  do  some  fair  and  great  thing  for  Gkxi's 
canse.  Bejoioe  in  your  daughter,  haroness  I "  And  your  lady 
mother  kept  those  cheerfal  words  always  in  her  heart,  and 
when  we  held  you  up  to  her  lips  for  a  last  kiss  just  before  she 
died,  we  heard  her  murmuring  her  hope  softly  as  if  it  com- 
forted her.  My  child,  it  seems  that  God  is  going  to  make  the 
good  pastor's  words  true  in  you  to-day." 

Constance  smiled  a  little  at  her  old  nurse's  story  of  the  past, 
and  found  comfort  in  her  words,  but  the  anxious  restlessness  of 
sorrow  was  upon  her,  and  she  said,  imploringly,  **  But,  Mother 
Marie,  can  you  suggest  any  way  in  which  I  may  reach  my 
Gaston  ?  I  feel  that  I  must  be  doing  something ;  I  did  not 
come  here  to  sit  still." 

Marie  sat  in  thought  for  a  few  minutes  without  answering 
her.  The  two  form  a  pretty  picture,  thought  Pierre,  there  in 
the  cottage  door-way,  both  bathed  in  morning  sunlight,  the  old 
woman,  with  the  earnest  depth  of  tenderness  in  her  eyes,  with 
the  shrewd  sense  working  and  twinkling  in  the  lines  about 
her  mouth,  bending  over  the  younger,  whose  head  with  its  full 
mass  of  dark  curls  rested  against  Marie's  scarlet  petticoat 
Ck)nstance  was  very  weary  with  her  night's  fide,  but  grief  and 
anxiety  kept  her  awake.    At  length  the  nurso  spoke : 

''Some  twelve  years  ago  or  so  my  husband,  now  dead, 
was  serving  as  a  soldier  in  that  same  fortress  where  the  count 
is  now  besieged.  It  was  the  order  of  the  commander  of  the 
garrison  that  none  of  his  men  should  ever  see  anything  of  their 
womankind.  But  he  must  be  a  clever  man  who  can  keep  a 
woman  from  what  she  loves.  We  wives,  and  daughters,  and 
sweethearts  found  out  that  there  was  an  underground  passage 
to  the  fortress,  and  there  we  used  to  meet  our  dear  ones,  and 
hear  of  tlieir  well-l^eing." 

'*  And  am  I  to  go  by  that  way  to  my  Gaston  ?  "  cried  the  young 
wife,  springing  up,  her  face  all  alight. 

**  Gently,  my  jewel,  gently,"  said  Marie,  putting  her  back 
sortly  into  her  seat,  ^'  there  are  some  things  to  be  thought  of 
first.  Last  year  the  fortress  was  in  the  hands,  for  a  while,  of 
the  great  robber  chief,  Kanton,  who  kept  all  the  country  round 
in  such  continuous  terror,  that  the  subterranean  way  got  then 
to  be  unused  and  avoided." 

"But  now  that  the  robbers  are  gone,  it  must  be  quite  saf« /' 
urged  Constance  in  trembling  eagerness. 

.*'  The  people  of  the  neighbourhood  say,"  answered  the  old 
woman,  dropping  her  voice  to  a  low  hushed  tone,  '*  that  it  is 
haunted  by  the  spirit  of  a  wicked  priest,  whom  the  brigands 
put  to  death  there.    I  doubt  if  such  things  can  be." 

Marie,  with  all  her  strong  faith,  was  not  entirely  free  from 
the  snperstitions  of  her  time  and  of  her  class.  It  was  not  likely 
that  she  would  be  when  we  remember  how,  at  that  perioil, 
belief  in  the  supernatural  was  sown  broadcast  through  society. 
Kven  Madame  de  Blancheville,  though  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened women  of  her  day  and  country,  listened  to  her  words 
with  a  certain  vague  feeling  of  awe.  Love,  however,  is  stronger 
than  fear,  and  the  young  wife  said  firmly,  laying  her  hand  on 
the  little  Bible  at  her  heart,  ''For  my  husband's  sake,  and  the 
faith's  sake,  I  would  venture  the  path." 

"  Those  are  brave,  good  words,  my  child.  But  there  is  yet 
another  thing  against  your  making  yoiur  way  through  that 
underground  passage.  The  entrance  to  it  is  close  to  a  spot 
where  one  of  the  sentinels  of  the  besiegers  is  always  posted." 

"  That  is  a  grave  difficulty,"  cried  Constance,  "  Oh,  nurse, 
how  shall  I  reach  my  Gaston?"  and  she  clasped  the  old 
woman's  arm  with  both  her  hands. 

**  Pierre,  who  will  go  with  you,"  said  Marie,  mumngly,  ''is 
bold  and  strong.  I  think  there  would  be  a  good  chance  that 
he  might  fell  the  sentinel  to  the  ground  before  he  oould  even 
cry  out ;  but  he  would  not  be  able  to  follow  you  into  the  dark 
piissage,  because  he  must  stay  outside  to  replace  the  soda  of 
earth  that  hide  the  trap-door,  lest  the  next  sentinel  who  comes 
to  relieve  guard  should  discover  it," 


"  Tliat  would  make  no  difference;  I  would  go  alone." 

Her  cheeks  were  very  pale,  but  her  eyes  were  very  bright, 
and  her  voice  was  oalm.  They  talked  over  this  vague  idea  of 
Marie's  nntQ  it  was  shaped  into  a  definite  plan,  and  until  the 
old  woman  said  solemnly,  ^  My  ohild,  since  you  have  courage 
to  dare  so  much  for  God  and  your  husband,  I  will  not  keep 
you  back ;  His  hand  must  be  in  tiiis." 

After  that,  her  mind  being  quieted  a  little  by  somethiog 
being  resolved  on,  Constance  lay  down  on  Marie'^  bed  to  take 
a  short  rest ;  but,  in  her  first  slumber,  she  started,  and  began 
to  cry,  and  when  Uie  old  woman  asked  her  what  was  the  matter, 
she  answered,  "  I  was  dreaming  my  child  was  kissing  me." 

But  Marie  said,  "  Lay  him  in  prayer  in  the  arms  of  Him  vho 
took  up  the  little  children,"  and  the  thought  soothed  her  to 
sleep. 
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KG.   XIV. 

1.  My  son,  love  not  too  well  this  priceless  boon, 
For  on  the  heels  of  sloth  treads  hunger  soon. 

2.  In  this  is  profit:  if  the  Lord  but  bless. 
Then  shalt  thou  eat  its  fruit  in  happiness. 

3.  Foundation  whereon  Wisdom's  walls  are  laid. 
Whereby  her  builded  house  is  steadflut  made. 

4.  As  this  with  furnace  heat  is  proved  and  tried, 
S^  must  man's  heart  be  chased  and  purified. 

5.  Breed  of  deceit  may  to  a  man  be  sweet. 
But  afterward  he  grindeth  this  for  meat. 

6.  Here  be  thy  model  found;  her  ways  are  wm; 
Consider  them  and  from  dull  sloth  arise. 

7.  These  meet  together  in  life's  daily  round. 

One  Lord  made  both,  may  all  in  Him  be  found. 

8.  Be  not  desirous  of  snoh  food  to  eat, 

Too  tempting  they  oft  prove  deceitful  meat. 

As  smoke  and  vinegar  to  teeth  and  eyes, 
6o  is  the  man  here  named,  him  all  despise. 

F.  M.  K. 
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The  Sunday  at  Home 


O  DAT  MOST  CALU,   MOST  BSIGRT !    .    .    . 

Tub  wbbk  wbbc  dark  but  for  thy  ught.— Herbert, 


UNWELCOMX  MSWS. 


OLD  MBS.  BARBON. 

BT  THE  ACTHOB  Of  <*GBBIBTIB  BEDTEBN's  TBOUBLES.*' 
GHAPTKt  I. — ^BVIL  TIDINGS. 

TT  was  a  mild,  moist  afternoon  in  the  end  of 
-*•  October,  and  old  Mrs.  Barron  was  sitting,  where 
she  often  sat  at  that  hour  of  the  day,  on  the  open 
gallery  of  her  house,  which  looked  out  on  the  great 

Ko.  187S.— AuGvaT  2l»  1880^ 


river  St.  Lawrenee  and  the  northern  hills  beyond. 
The  >^illa  were  hidden  to-day ;  and  the  river  itself 
looked  grey  and  dim  through  the  smoky  haze  whioh 
hung  low  over  all  things.  Even  the  nearer  fields — 
the  finest  part  of  the  fiBuin,  which  lay  between  the 
house  and  the  river — were  not  seen  clearly.  Fine 
fields  they  were.  Wide  stretches  of  newly-ploughed 
land,  ready  for  the  seed  of  another  spring,  alternated 
with  grass  fields,  grey  and  bare  now,  except  in  some 
sheltered  spots  where  the  summer  green  lingered. 
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There  were  great  trees,  elms  and  ashes,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  along  the  roadside,  which 
passed  close  by  the  honae ;  and  there  were  trees 
here  and  there,  through  the  wide  fields,  but  not 
many,  for  the  sunshine  of  the  short  Canadian  summer 
must  not  be  kept  from  the  growing  things  on 
the  earth.  Cheerful  sounds  came  from  the  pastures 
on  the  right  of  the  house,  where  the  river  made 
a  bend  away  from  the  hill,  which  rose  abruptly 
there.  Many  cows,  and  young  creatures  of  their 
kind,  were  making  the  most  of  the  herbage  which 
the  early  frosts  had  spared ;  young  horses  raoed  up 
and  down  the  broken  slope,  and  merry  lambs  and 
sheep  kept  together  on  the  hill  tops. 

It  was  as  fair  a  scene  as  one  could  wish  to  see, 
and  the  French  farmers  returning  from   the  town 

of  Stb  V ,  in  their  little  market-carts,  did  not 

wonder  that  "  Old  Madame  Barro\"  as  they  called 
her,  liked  to  sit  there  on  the  gallery,  and  look  out 
upon  it.  For  every  acre  of  the  land  was  her  own, 
and  it  had  heen  brought  to  its  present  high  state  of 
cultivation,  not  exactly  by  the  labour  of  her  own 
hands,  but  under  her  own  eye  and  chiefly  by  the 
exercise  of  her  own  will  and  wisdom ;  and  her 
neighbours  had  great  respect  for  her  capability  as  a 
farmer,  and  greater  respect  still  for  the  sucoess  that 
attended  all  to  which  she  put  her  hands. 

They  all  saluted  her  as  they  passed,  and  now  and 
then  one  stopped  to  ask  or  to  answer  a  question  in 
a  friendly  way,  and  it  never  came  into  the  mind  of 
any  of  them  to  doubt  that,  except  for  one  thing — she 
was  a  heretic — she  was  the  woman  in  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood the  most  to  be  envied. 

Others  were  on  the  road  that  afternoon  besides 
the  '  habituns,*  as  the  French  farmers  and  their  wives 
were  called — James  Cox,  the  unsuccessful  man  of 
the  neighbourhood  amongst  the  lot,  and  what  he 
said  to  himself  as  he  passed  was  this : 

"Ay I  There  she  sits,  thinking  within  herself, 
*  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I  have  built — by  the 
might  of  my  power  ?  *  It  is  well  to  be  her,' "  added 
James  di  soon  sola  tely. 

But  James  was  mistaken  about  this,  as  he  had  been 
mistaken  about  other  things  in  the  course  of  his  life. 
If  the  old  lady  had  put  her  feelings  consciously  into 
the  language  of  Sciipture  as  he  had  supposed  he  wi^s 
doing  for  her,  she  would  have  been  saying  at  the 
moment,  "  \V  hat  profit  hatii  a  man  of  all  his  labour 
which  he  taketh  under  the  sun  ?  Vanity  of  vanities ! 
All  is  vanity ! " 

For  she  sat  there  looking  over  her  wide  fields,  a 
troubled,  unsatisfied  woman.  And  that  not  fi»:  the 
first  time.  There  had  come  to  her  before  this  day  a 
fear — scarcely  a  fear — but  a  question,  whether  fjhe 
mi^ht  not  have  been  giving  to  the  work  of  her  life, 
which  all  her  neighbours  praised,  too  mnoh  time  and 
too  many  thoughts.  And  to-day  she  asked  herself 
whether  it  was  going  to  pay  her  at  last. 

To-day  she  was  weary  in  body  and  anxious  in 
mkid,  and  she  could  not  put  away  the  thought  with 
a  ready  confession  of  ill-desert^  or  a  prayer  for  g«id- 
anoe  and  help  as  she  had  soaietimes  done  in  the  days 
that  were  past.  To-day  she  said,  *'  I  am  growing  an 
old  woman,  and  mtmt  soon  be  done  with  it  all,  who- 
ever may  come  after  me  ;*'  and  if  the  feeling  that 
oppressed  her  today  had  been  put  into  wotds,  tliose 
ot'  the  Preacher  wonld  again  have  told  it  best. 

*'  And  who  kooweth  whether  he  ahali  be  a  wise  man 
or  a  fool  ?    Yet  shall  he  have  rule  over  all  ray  labour 


wherein  I  have  laboured,  and  wherein  I  have  bhown 
myself  wise  under  the  sun.    This  is  also  vanity." 

"  It  is  growing  chilly,*'  said  the  old  woman  at  la£t. 
with  a  shiver.    '*  I  would  ^eed  to  go  into  the  house;' 

But  there  were  more  people  passing  over  the  long 
stretch  of  road  visible  from  the  gallery,  and  she  sat 
still  for  a  while.  The  first  who  came  up  was  a  young 
man  with  a  fair,  boyish  face,  who  touched  his  horbe 
with  his  whip  as  he  drew  near,  and  neither  turned 
his  head,  nor  gave  the  greeting  for  which  she  waited, 
but  passed  on  like  a  stranger. 

"  it  never  happened  before,'*  said  she,  wondering. 
"  Surely  it  couldn't  have  been  Matthew  ?  Yes,  it 
was.  He  must  have  seen  Nannie,  and  she  must  have 
angered  him.  I  doubt  it  was  hardly  wise  in  me  to 
let  her  go  there." 

She  had  not  time  to  follow  her  thoughts  to  ih* 
end.  Another  vehicle  was  coming  up  the  slight  rise 
toward  the  house. 

"It  is  Peter,"  said  she  aloud,  rising  and  goinz 
forward  a  step.  "What  brings  him  here  now? 
and  his  wife  is  with  him !  It  is  ill  news  she  has  to 
tell,  or  ^he  would  hardly  take  the  trouble ;"  and  wit!i 
a  fiftintness  of  heart,  such  as  she  had  not  felt  many 
tunes  in  her  life,  the  old  woman  sat  down  again. 

"  Well,  Peter?"  said  she,  as  the  waggon  drew  up 
to  the  door. 

"  Well,  mother?"  said  Peter. 

She  did  not  offer  him  her  hand  when  he  junipe<i 
down,  as  she  would  have  done  if  he  had  been  alone. 
His  wife  did  not  move. 

"  Are  you  not  coming  in  ?  Will  you  not  have  the 
helrfie  taken  round  to  the  stable  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Barron. 

"No"  said  Mrs.  Peter,  "leave  the  horse  here. 
We  will  eome  in  a  minute,  but  we  will  not  stay- 
not  for  long." 

She  alighted,  and  came  slowly  up  the  steps  and 
aat  down,  while  her  husband  turned  the  horse  and 
tied  him  to  a  post.  She  was  a  short,  shapelc&'s 
woman,  with  a  fat  faoe,  and  a  grey,  unhealthy  skin. 
suggestive  of  close  stove-heated  rooms,  and  constant 
occupation  within  doors.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  facv 
to  look  at  now,  though  its  y<^thful  prettini^^s  had 
in  past  years  come  between  the  mother  and  her  eon. 
They  did  not  see  one  another  often,  these  two.  'i'hev 
had  not  met  for  months,  and  the  old  lady  regarded! 
her  daughter-in-law  with  a  kind  of  wonder. 

"  Poor  Peter ! "  thought  she,  "  his  wife  loakn  nearly 
as  old  as  his  mother.** 

Other  people  had  said  that  often,  but  after  tlii> 
night  no  one  ever  said  it  again. 

When  her  son  came  up  tide  steps,  Mi-s.  Barron  kil 
the  way  into  the  house.  She  did  not  take  them  int« 
^e  usual  family-room,  where  the  table  was  laid  foi 
supper,  and  where  people  were  passing  in  and  on:, 
but  into  hor  own,  which  Mrs.  Peter  had  not  often 
entered.  It  was  a  large  room,  with  two  windows 
one  looking  west  and  the  other  north  towards  tht 
river.  There  was  a  bed  in  one  corner,  and  a  carper 
on  the  floor,  and  several  good  and  handsome  piect^ 
of  furniture  in  the  room,  all  of  which  Mrs.  Peter 
noted  at  a  glance.  There  was  a  fire  on  the  hearth, 
on  which  Mrs.  Barron  put  some  fi-esh  pieces  of 
wood  before  she  sat  dow&  in  her  own  chair  by  the 
window. 

"  Well  ?"  said  she,  looking  at  her  son. 

Though  no  word  had  been  spoken,  she  knew  that 
he  had  not  come  for  a  mere  friendly  visit,  but  to 
say  something  that  must  be  said,  and  which  he  did 
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not  know  how  to  utter.  Ho  looked  helplessly  toward 
his  wife,  whose  lips  were  closely  shut,  and.  whose 
eyes  would  not  meet  his,  aixd  then  he  looked  at  his 
mother. 

*^Well?"  repeated  she,  putting  a  great  restraint 
npon  herself,  for  she  began  to  be  afraid  of  what  she 
might  have  to  hear. 

**It  is — ^Nannie,**  said  her  son  hesitating. 

"Well?  She  is  not  sick,  is  she?  Sue  is  with 
jou?** 

"  She  is  not  sick.  Oh  no.  She  is  well  enough. 
But  she  is  not  with  us — since  morning." 

"  Where  is  she  then  ?    She  is  not  come  home.** 

"  No.  She  went  with — with  soaxe  of  the  young 
people  to  St.  C .'* 

His  mother  made  a  sudden  startled  movement  and 
grow  pale. 

"Well?"  she  repeated. 

"  Mother,  you  have  always  been  strong  to  bear 
as  well  as  to  do.  And  it  may  turn  out  better — than 
at  the  first  look  one  might  expeot." 

"  Stupid ! "  cried  his  wife.  "  Ton  will  not  let  me 
speak.  You  will  not  have  a  word  said  to  hurt  your 
mother.  Oh !  Don't  you  bnrt  her — ^you  ?  Tell  her 
quick — right  off." 

Mrs.  Barron  had  not  turned  her  face  away  from 
her  son  while  her  daughter-in-law  was  speaking. 

*'  Well,  Peter  ?  "  said  she  a^in. 

"Mother — ^God  help  you.  J^annie  is  mariied  and 
p:oBe.  But  she'll  be  nome  again  in  a  day  or  two. 
There  is  no  fear  of  that." 

His  mother's  face  had  been  white  before,  but  it 
grew  grey  now,  and  she  let  herself  lean  back  in  her 
chair,  as  though  all  her  strength  was  spent.  Her  son 
turned  and  strode  to  the  window,  and  stood  with  his 
back  to  both  the  women.     Her  eyes  followed  him. 

"  Stupid  I"  repeated  Mrs.  Peter  angrily.  "  He  tell 
me  1  must  not  speak  a  word.  Oh  no  I  1  must  not 
hurt  his  mother.  Do  you  not  hurt  her  more  ?  It  is 
Paul  Beauchamp  that  Nannette  has  married.  Have 
you  not  seen  it  coming  ?  " 

The  old  woman's  eyes  slowly  turned  till  they 
rested  on  her  daughter-in-law's  face. 

"  And  you  knew  it  ?  "  said  she  hoarsely. 

"  Well — ^yes,  and  no.  As  all  the  world  knew  it,  I 
did.  He  did  swear  the  first  time  W  saw  her,  that 
he  would  have  her.  I  know  that.  But  I  was  not 
Kure  till  I  saw  them  come  out  of  the  church  door 
this  morning.** 

"  Out  of  tiie  church  door !  *'  repeated  t^e  mother 
faintly. 

For  a  moment  the  younger  woooan  thought  that 
the  poor  .old  lady  was  d^'ing.  and  she  thought  so  her- 
i^elf.  But  the  colour  gradually  came  back  to  her 
face,  and  she  raised  herself  up  in  her  chyair,  but  she 
did  not  speak.  She  uttered  not  one  of  all  the  words 
of  sorrow  and  anger  that  rose  to  her  lips.  She  had 
heeu  "  strong  to  bear  "  all  her  life,  as  her  9(m  bad  said. 
Xo  blow  like  this  had  ever  fallen  npon  her«  she 
thought ;  but  she  gathered  up  her  powers  to  bear  it 
in  silence,  till  she  should  be  alone. 

''Mother,"  said  her  son,  coming  forward  again, 
and  sitting  down  beside  hear,  ''yon  must  know  that 
1  never  thought  this  thing  possible^  I  would  have 
prevented  it — I  had  the  means — if  I  had  only 
known." 

"Well,  you  might  have  known-— yoci  both.  All 
the  world  knew  it — ^but  ];u>t  tbi^t  it  wa4  to  be  so 
Huon."   said  his   wife*     "What  would  jou?    'ihat 


poor  Nannette!  She  will  do  what  anyone  will 
make  her  do.  If  your  Mat  Conway  had  much  tried 
or  much  cared,  it  would  have  been  all  right,  as 
you  wished,  long  time  ago.  It  can  no  more  be 
helped  now," 

There  had  been  one  oocasion  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  when  the  little  contemptuous  gestures 
with  which  she  ended  her  speech  had  driven  the 
old  woman  to  anger,  and  to  the  bitter  expression 
of  it.     But  she  sat  silent  now,  saying  to  herself: 

"She  is  glad  at  my  sorrow."  She  turned  her 
eyes  to  her  son  again. 

"Mother,  it  may  turn  out  better  than  we 
fear ^" 

"  Yesy  as  other  marriages  have— one  surely/'  said 
his  wife. 

"  He  is  not  a  bad  fellow,"  went  on  Peter.  «  He 
has  not  had  much  of  a  chance.  If  you  will  help 
them — it  will  turn  out  better  than  folks  think." 

"  Oh  no !  Not  a  bad  fellow  at  all,"  said  his  wife. 
"  He  has  had  no  chanoe.  He  cannot  i^ead ;  he  cannot 
write ;  he's  got  no  money ;  and  he  is  what  you  call 
Boman  Catholia  That's  bad,  eh,  madame?  Is  it 
not?  He  has  got  sonie  Indian  blood;  that  is  bad 
too.  He  can't  stay  long  in  one  plaoe.  He  likes 
to  go  every wheres ;  hunt,  fish,  all  that.  But  when 
you  give  him  the  farm,  he  will  stay  at  home  and 
work  mayba  He  says  so.  Oh,  he  is  not  a  bad 
fellow  at  all— him  I " 

Again  she  made  the  contemptuous  gesture,  in 
which  her  face  and  hands  and  her  whole  body  seemed 
to  have  part.  Mrs.  Barron  saw  it,  tdiough  she  had 
not  looked  towards  her  as  she  spoke,  and  still  sat 
with  despairing  eyes  fastened  on  her  son's  face. 
But  she  was  paat  notioing  all  that  now.  She  lay 
back  in  her  chair  again,  and  her  hands  hung  heip- 
lesJjly  down  beside  her. 

"Peter,"  said  she  at  last,  "there  is  something 
that  I  want  to  say  to  yon,  but  I  cannot  just  mind 
what  it  was.    Oome  baok  to-morrow." 

"  Yes,  mother,  I  will  coma  No,  we  will  not  stay 
to  supper,"  he  said,  as  the  sound  of  a  bell  reached 
thena.  "It  is  getting  late;  and  Antoine  is  not  at 
home,  nor  his  sisters.    We  must  go." 

"  If  you  like,  I  will  go,  and  then,  may  be,  you  vdll 
be  able  to  renaember,"  said  Mrs.  Peter,  rising.  "  I 
know  it  will  not  please  you  for  me  to  hear.  I  will 
go;  but  fi<m — ^you  must  stay,"  she  said  to  her 
husband.  "We  never  know  what  will  be  to- 
morrow." 

Her  face  wore  a  strange  look  of  anger  and 
cunning  and  eagerness,  and  there  was  an  evident 
effort  to  hide  all,  and  to  look  as  usual.  I'he  old 
lady  turned  and  looked  at  her  as  she  gathered  her 
shawl  about  her. 

"  I  oaonot  just  mind,  and  I  am  very  weary,"  said 
she ;  then  she  rose^  and  crossed  the  floor  to  the  door. 
"  Justine ! "  she  called,  speaking  firmly  enough  now, 
"you  are  to  bring  in  a  onp  of  tea  to  Mrs.  Peter, 
since  they  oannot  stay  to  sapper.  She  will  have 
time  to  drink  it  while  the  horse  is  bronght  round." 

Then  she  went  out  to  see  to  the  matter  herself, 
as  ehb  h^d  seen  to  most  mattens  in  her  household 
all  her  life. 

^^  Yon  must  stay,  you,"  said  Mn.  Peter  in  an  eager 
whisper.  "She  will  surely  say  something  now. 
Her  will  is  made,  and  if  she  should  die,  and.  not 
ohange  I  Think  of  it !  And  she  looks  to  have  a  stroke 
of  what  you  call  it,  to-night.     She  sufieni?  Oh,  yes, 
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she  sufiferB,  though  she  thinks  she  will  not  let  me 
see.  Yes,  you  should  surely  stay,  and  me  too — only 
she  will  not  have  me.  Will  you  see  Paul  Beauchamp 
take  your  father's  land  ?  " 

"  It  will  never  come  to  that,"  said  her  husband. 
"  At  any  rate  1  will  not  trouble  her  to-night." 

''  Fool !  The  land  is  for  Nannette,  that  I  know ; 
unless  she  will  write  otherwise  before  she  die." 

She  paused  suddenly  as  Mrs.  Barron  came  into  the 
room  again. 

'*  I  say  to  my  husband  you  should  not  be  left  alone 
with  your  trouble — you  look  sick  too." 

The  servant  set  down  a  tray  on  a  little  table,  and 
nodded  in  a  friendly  way  to  Mrs.  Peter,  who  took 
the  cup  of  tea  and  raised  it  to  her  lips.  *'  Shall  your 
son  stay?"  added  she  in  a  little. 

"  Why  should  he  stay  ?  Justine  is  here,  as  you 
see,  and  the  man  Joe  will  be  in  the  house.  Why 
should  he  stay  ?  As  for  being  alone,  that  is  non- 
sense." 

"  All  right you  feel  better.   Always  you  are  so 

strong!" 

"Where  are  Antony  and  his  sisters?    Are  they 

gone  to  St.  C too  ?  Ay,  I  thought  as  much.   They 

knew  beforehand  ?  And  so  did  you,"  added  she,  as 
Mrs.  Peter  reddened  and  looked  down.  "  May  God 
forgive  you  and  them !  " 

But  in  her  heart  she  was  saying  that  surely  it 
was  not  possible  that  their  sin  against  her  should 
ever  be  forgiven. 

Then  they  went  away,  and  she  was  left  alone.  She 
did  not  break  down  at  once.  Her  trouble  was  too 
great  to  be  understood  at  one  hearing.  She  hardly 
believed  in  it  yet. 

She  sat  down  at  the  supper-table  with  her  man 
and  her  maid  as  was  her  custom  when  she  was  alone 
in  the  house  with  them,  and  took  her  tea.  After- 
wards she  went  into  the  milk-room,  and  round  the 
house  as  usual,  to  see  that  all  was  right,  and  when 
both  maid  and  man  had  gone  to  their  beds,  she  went 
into  her  own  room,  and  put  wood  on  the  fire,  and 
sat  down  alone. 

Utterly  alone !  A  solitary  woman  she  called  her- 
self— though  she  had  a  fsimily  of  seven  sons  and 
daughters,  all  of  whom  had  grown  up  to  maturity 
under  her  eye.  They  were  all  gone  from  her,  how- 
ever.    The  last  had  gone  to-day, 

"  To  ruin ! "  she  said  aloud.  "  To  utter  ruin  and 
wretchedness  I     God  help  her — and  me ! " 

But  she  had  not  as  yet  the  power  to  measure  her 
own  miisery  or  that  of  her  child.  She  could  not 
take  it  in.  Other  thoughts  came  and  went  in  her 
mind.  She  could  not  put  them  away,  and  she  could 
not  hold  them.  Things  long  forgotten,  words  and 
deeds  of  her  little  children  and  of  their  father,  x>assed 
before  her  like  a  changing  picture,  beyond  which, 
after  a  while,  she  got  glimpses  of  the  new  trouble 
and  of  all  it  would  bring  with  it.  But  she  saw 
nothing  clearly,  and  a  strange  dulness  and  heaviness 
crept  over  her,  of  which  she  grew  afraid  at  last. 
"  I  had  best  go  to  my  bed,"  said  she,  rising. 
She  went  about  the  room  making  her  usual 
preparations.  She  moved  the  half-burned  brands 
apart  on  the  hearth,  and  spread  down  the  bed- 
clothes. She  took  off  her  widow's  cap  and  put  it 
carefully  in  a  drawer.  She  pushed  back  the  grey 
hair  from  her  face,  and  gathering  a  heavy  shawl 
about  her,  knelt  down  beside  her  bed,  as  had  been 
her  custom  all  her  life. 


But  she  had  not  a  word  to  say — ^not  one.  God 
had  been  hard  upon  her  in  her  old  age.  Very  hard. 
She  had  nothing  to  ask  Him  for.  Nothing  wbicli 
He  had  to  give,  nothing  which  He  could  do  for  her, 
could  avail  in  this  trouble  which  all  these  monthB 
He  had  seen  coming  on  her,  and  had  not  hindered. 
"  He  hath  led  me,  and  brought  me  into  darkness, 
but  not  into  light.  Fear  and  a  snare  is  come  upon 
us,  desolation  and  destruction.  Thou  hast  lOAde 
us  as  the  off-soouring  and  refuse  in  the  midst  of  the 
people."  These  were  the  only  words  that  came  to 
her,  as  she  leaned  her  tired  head  on  the  pillow,  and 
then  her  mind  wandered  away  till  she  grew  afraid  of 
the  dulness  and  heaviness  that  oppressed  her.  Ab 
she  rose  she  uttered  a  prayer,  though  she  hardly 
knew  it  as  such :  ^  Let  me  sleep  this  night,  that  1 
may  be  able  to  meet  the  morning." 

And  strangely  enough,  as  it  seemed  to  her  after- 
wards, her  head  had  hurdly  touched  the  pillow  before 
she  was  asleep. 

She  had  been  a  strong  woman  all  her  life,  and  she 
was  a  strong  woman  still,  though  old  age  was 
coming  fast  upon  her.  A  strong  woman,  who  had 
done  more  for  the  making  and  keeping  of  a  home 
than  generally  falls  to  the  woman's  share,  when 
the  man  is  worthy  of  respect,  and  not  a  weak- 
ling. 

John  Barron  had  been  no  weakling,  but  a  good 
man,  and  a  strong  man  in  his  way.  His  wife  had 
been  the  head  to  foresee,  and  to  plan,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  success.  He  had  been  the  hands  to 
accomplish  her  will  in  all  things ;  and  even  in  those 
difficult  circumstances,  being  a  humble,  patient, 
God-fearint;  man,  who  loved  the  truth  and  hated 
a  lie  in  all  its  forms,  he  commanded  the  respect 
of  his  neighbours,  and  was  held  in  honour  by  hi> 
wiser  and  stronger  wife  to  the  last  day  of  hib 
life. 

Was  she  wiser  and  stronger?  She  had  net 
consciously  claimed  this  even  in  his  lifetime.  Sinci- 
her  I  widowhood,  she  had  resented  with  anger  and 
scorn  the  utterance  of  such  a  word,  by  any  one. 
and  the  entrance  of  such  a  thought  into  her  own 
mind.  It  was  her  own  wisdom  she  doubted  now, 
not  his.  They  had  striven  to  bring  up  their  children 
weU,  and  her  way  had  been  taken  in  most  things, 
but  she  doubted  ner  own  vrisdom  now. 

She  was  left  alone  in  the  house  which  she  had 
helped  to  build.  She  was  alone,  not  through  the 
gradual  and  inevitable  scattering  which  must  oome 
to  the  most  united  families  as  the  years  go  on,  hnt 
by  the  carr^dug  out  of  plans,  of  which  she  had  never 
lost  sight  during  all  her  married  life.  They  had 
been  wise  plans  and  wisely  carried  out,  people  said. 

They  had  not  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  some  d 
their  neighbours,  who  had  divided  their  land  amoo^ 
their  sons,  till  each  fe^m  was  but  a  strip,  ftm 
which  a  bare  living  could  be  made.  In  some  of  the 
homes  near  them,  sons  lived  with  their  iathers  and 
grandfathers,  and  though  they  seemed  to  masAge 
very  well,  such  a  state  of  things  would  never  have 
done  for  Mrs.  Barron.  So  her  sons  helped  their 
father  on  the  farm  until  they  were  of  age,  and  then 
each  took  the  portion  that  fell  to  him,  and  went  out 
into  the  world  to  do  for  himself. 

This  was  the  right  way,  and  it  had  answered,  it 
was  said,  for  the  sons  had  all  done  weU,  so  well  that 
none  of  them  cared  to  come  back  to  the  home  f&rm 
now  that  their  mother  was  alone,  and  needed  their 
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help,  except,  perhaps,  Peter,  who  had  a  large  family, 
and  who  had  not  done  so  well  as  the  rest  Bat  him, 
his  mother  would  never  ask  to  come  back.  For  long 
ago,  he  had  nearly  broken  her  heart.  Though  she 
liad  loved  him  best  of  all  her  sons,  he  had  spoiled 
many  years  of  her  life.  For  while  a  mere  boy  he 
had  married  a  woman  older  than  himself,  one  whom 
his  mother  had  never  liked,  a  French  woman  and  a 
Soman  Catholia 

It  had  hurt  both  father  and  mother  sorely.  They 
were  strict  Pre8b3rterian8,  and  had  done  their  best  to 
bring  up  their  children  in  what  seemed  to  them  the 
right  way,  in  the  midst  of  many  disadvantages.  For 
they  were  dose  on  the  edge  of  the  "  French  country," 
and  the  nearest  kirk  was  too  far  off  to  permit  any- 
thing like  a  regular  attendance  for  the  children  of 
tbe&mily.  The  only  schools  near  them  were  the 
convent,  and  the  Friars*  schools,  of  which  they 
thought  little,  and  so  with  the  help  of  a  teacher  in 
the  winter  tiine  they  taught  their  children  at  home. 
In  all  things  they  had  kept  themselves  to  themselves, 
as  much  as  was  possible  among  neighbours  who 
were  really  kind-hearted  and  friendly  and  sociably 
disposed. 

But  the  lads,  as  they  grew  up,  could  not  but  fall 
ofteD  into  the  company  of  the  gay,  light-hearted 
Toung  people  around  them,  and  the  quiet  and  sober 
way  in  wmch  they  had  always  lived  at  home  made 
the  intercourse  all  the  more  delightful  to  them  when 
they  were  permitted  to  enjoy  it  And  sometimes 
they  enjoyed  it  when  no  permission  had  been  given 
or  asked,  and  the  end  of  it  all,  as  far  as  Peter  was 
concerned,  was  this  marriage. 

It  need  not  have  made  so  much  tmhappiness,  but 
his  wife,  as  was  natural,  resented  the  grief  and 
anger  of  the  father  and  mother ;  and  as  she  was  of 
a  stronger  nature  than  her  young  husband,  and  had 
her  own  &mily  to  uphold  her,  there  had  been  little 
intercourse  between  them  for  a  long  time.  They 
had  been,  to  all  appearance,  friendly  enough  for  a 
good  many  years  now,  but  the  two  women  did  not 
love  one  another,  and  hardly  concealed  their  dislike 
when  they  did  meet. 

No,  Peter  could  never  be  asked  to  bring  his  wife 
to  his  mother's  house  with  any  hope  of  making 
either  the  one  or  the  other  comfortable  in  it.  And 
his  mother  told  herself  often  that,  whatever  her 
straits  might  be,  she  would  never  ask  him. 

Her  daughters  were  all  married,  and  not  one  of  them 
had  settled  near  her.  The  eldest  had  had  **  a  dis- 
appointment "  in  her  youth ;  and  then,  after  living 
t«n  years  at  home,  refusing  more  than  one  good 
offer  in  the  meantime,  she  had,  while  on  a  visit  to 
one  of  her  sisters,  strangely  and  foolishly,  as  her 
mother  thought,  engaged  herself  to  marry  a  Metho- 
dist minister,  a  widower  with  children.  And  though 
her  mother  tried  to  prevail  on  her  to  give  it  up,  she 
married  him  and  went  with  him  to  his  distant 
field  of  labour  in  Western  Canada. 

If  this  marriage  had  not  taken  place  when  it  did, 
it  might  not  have  taken  place  at  all,  for  Mr.  Barron 
died  during  the  same  year,  and  '.he  daughter  would 
have  found  it  hard  to  leave  her  mother  in  the  time 
of  trouble.  There  was  only  her  youngest  child 
with  her,  the  child  of  her  old  age  —  ten  years 
younger  than  the  brother  who  had  come  before 
her.  It  was  of  the  marriage  of  this  girl  that 
Madame  Peter  and  her  husband  had  come  to  tell 
the  mother  that  night,  and  if  instead  they  had 


told  that  they  had  seen  her  drowned  in  the  waters 
of  the  river  they  would  have  brought  less  heavy 
tidings. 

Paul  Beauohamp  had  come  to  the  farm  early  in 
the  summer  of  last  year,  to  offer  himself  as  a  field 
hand  durine  the  haying  season,  when  many  hands 
were  needed.  He  was  a  stranger  to  Mr.  Barron, 
and  almost  a  stranger  in  the  neighbourhood.  He 
was  a  tall,  handsome  lad,  slender  and  i^le,  with  a 
dark  face,  and  the  dark  deep-set  eyes  characteristic 
of  the  Indian  race,  whose  blood  it  was  said  flowed  in 
his  veins. 

But  he  was  more  French  than  Indian  in  character 
and  manners.  He  was  bright  and  clever  in  his  way. 
He  sang  and  danced,  and  kept  his  temper,  and  made 
himself  a  favourite  among  the  other  men,  and  in  the 
house,  and,  rather  to  the  surprise  of  those  who  knew 
most  about  him,  worked  steadily  on  through  haying 
and  harvesting  without  a  day  lost. 

He  went  away  then,  but  returned  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood, where  he  had  friends,  several  times 
during  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  engaged  him- 
self to  work,  not  for  Mrs.  Barron,  but  for  a  farmer  in 
the  vicinity.  He  came  to  Mrs.  Barron's  sometimes, 
but  not  so  often  as  to  attract  particular  attention 
from  the  old  lady.  But  he  came  often  enough  to 
succeed  in  wiling  her  daughter  from  her  home,  as 
had  been  his  design  from  the  first 

Poor  little  Nannie !  She  was  a  sweet  and  pretty 
creature,  the  idol  of  her  mother's  heart.  But  even 
her  mother  acknowledged  that  her  Nannie  was 
simple,  and  too  easily  led,  and  that  she  needed  to  be 
guarded  and  cared  for,  more  than  other  girls  did. 
And  she  had  been  so  guarded  and  cared  for  all  her 
life.  It  was  for  Nannie's  sake  that  the  mother  had 
so  grieved  over  the  eldest  daughter's  marriage.  It 
should  have  been  Isabella's  duty  and  pleasure,  she 
thought,  always  to  watch  over  her  sister.  Nannie 
would  always  have  been  safe  with  her. 

Nannie  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  sense,  though 
she  was  "  soft,"  as  they  said  of  her,  and  easily  led. 
She  was  very  pretty  and  gentle,  and  had  many 
admirers,  all  of  whom  her  mother  had  kept  equally 
at  a  distance,  till  Matthew  Conway  came.  He  was 
a  silent,  grave  young  man,  who  had  had  a  hard 
battle  to  fight  thus  far — ^not  for  himself,  but  for  his 
mother  and  his  young  step-brothers  and  sisters. 
The  battle  was  not  over  yet,  but  the  younger  brothers 
were  growing  up  to  help,  and  Mrs.  Barron  thought 
she  saw  her  way  clear  to  bringing  Matthew  home  to 
the  Barron  place,  and  in  time  making  him  master 
there.  And  Nannie  liked  the  young  man,  or  her 
mother  thought  she  did.  She  was  always  glad  when 
he  came,  and  seemed  pleased  with  all  his  efforts  to 
please  her,  and  the  mother  thought  that  he  would 
surely  win  her  at  last. 

If  only  the  mother  had  hastened  matters  a  little, 
Nannie  might  have  lived  and  died  Matthew's  happy 
wife,  for  the  lad  loved  the  quaint  little  creature 
dearly,  and  she  would  have  been  safe  with  him. 
But  Uiere  was  no  haste,  Mrs.  Barron  thought.  They 
were  both  young,  and  they  were  living  their  best 
days,  as  she  put  it,  and  they  were  not  formally 
oiig&ged  when  Paul  Beauohamp  came,  and  seeing 
Nannie's  pretty  face  and  the  fine  farm,  which  all 
the  folk  said  would  one  day  be  hers,  made  a  vow 
that  he  would  win  both  for  his  own. 

And  Nannie  he  had  won,  but  the  winning  of  the 
farm  waa  another  affair.       p.^.,.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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"  O^^-^'*'  Resting  Places.*"  These  words  are  in- 
Vg^  scribed  on  one  of  the  several  cottages  that 
form  the  **  Home  for  Little  Boys  **  at  Farningham, 
ELent.  How  came  they  to  be  placed  there  ?  The  words 
have  a  touching  connection  with  the  subject  of  the 
present  sketch.  Some  twenty  years  ago,  Dr.  Raleigh 
preached  a  sermon  from  them  just  before  leaving 
his  congregation  for  his  annual  holiday,  making 
the  circumstance  suggestive  of  higher  thought.  Little 
did  he  conceive  that  by  so  doing  he  was  making  the 
text  all  his  own,  so  that  his  name  would  oome  to  be 
associated  with  the  passage  (Isa.  zxxii.  18).  But  so 
it  was,  that  the  ser- 
mon having  been 
much  talked  about, 
he  was  induced  to 
publish  it,  with  some 
others,  and  placing 
it  first,  to  make  the 
text  of  it  the  title  of 
the  volume,  as  the 
modern  manner  is. 
The  fame  of  the 
preacher,  and  the 
exceeding  beauty  of 
the  discourses,  soon 
made  Dr.  Raleigh's 
"Quiet  Resting 
Places"  a  well-known 
book.  His  congrega- 
tion at  Canonbury 
were  evidently  proud 
of  it,  and  of  him. 
And  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  when,  soon 
afterwards,  they 
raised  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  erec- 
tion of  one  of  the 
cottages  in  the  Home 
for  Little  Boys,  they 
determined  to  call 
the  suite  of  little 
rooms  "Quiet  Rest- 
ing Places/'  a  name 
at  once  expressive  of 
what  it  was   hoped 

the  little  homeless  boys,  too  long  tossed  roughly 
about  the  world,  would  find  there,  and  of  the  people  s 
admiration  of  their  pastor  and  his  discourses. 

And  indeed  the  words  are  characteristic  of  Dr. 
Raleigh  and  of  his  ministry.  Like  his  Divine  Master, 
he  did  *'  not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  his  voice  to 
be  heard  in  the  street."  Eminent  he  was,  taking  his 
place  in  the  front  rank  of  preachers,  but  he  took  it 
so  modestly,  so  unconsciously,  that  it  was  obviously 
no  affectation  when  he  said,  as  he  once  did  in  an 
assembly  of  ministers  and  others  of  his  own  denomi- 
nation, that  he  never  thought  of  himself  as  a  popular 
minister,  or  desired  so  to  be  regarded.  He  wished 
to  exercise  a  "  quiet "  ministr}',  and  his  ambition  was 
to  make  his  sermons  "  quiet  resting  places  "  for  busy, 
toil-worn  men,  and  the  services  of  the  Sabbath  to  be 
'  Little  Sanctuary  " — another  of  his  texts,  which 
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he  chose  as  thd  title  of  a  second  Tohnne  of  sermoBs— 
for  the  shelter  of  souls  in  a  stormy  world.  And  w 
he  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  oalm  and  flelf-possesbed, 
wearing  a  modest  dignity,  which,  like  a  robe,  becanw 
him  well,  for  it  was  the  dignity  of  a  high-minded, 
Spiritual  man,  ministering  at  the  ahar  of  God. 

Hence  his  marked  devoutness  and  his  power  of 
drawing  others  into  the  sphere  of  his  devotions— 
"  keeping  so  fast  a  hold  of  heaven  by  faith,  and  of 
earth  by  sympathy."  Hence,  too,  the  practical 
and  experimental  chataeter  which  underlaid  the 
exceeding    beauty  of  form  which   his  genius  in 

the  use  of  words 
gave  to  his  sermons  ; 
and  which,  with 
native  modesty,  h<? 
liked  to  call  '*medi- 
tations.*'  He  hns 
been  singled  out  as 
an  eminent  example 
of  preachers  who 
speak  with  •*  the  ac 
cent  of  conviction." 
It  was  evident  that 
he  ••  believed,  and 
therefore  spake."  He 
had  also  the  rare 
faculty  of  seeing 
hidden  beauty  in  tlu 
sacred  text,  and  he 
could  flash  light  upon 
it  so  that  it  became 
revealed  to  other 
eyes.  And  the  quali- 
ties he  evinoed  as  a 
preacher  aoon  made 
themselves  felt.  He 
did  become  "  popu- 
lar" in  spite  of  him- 
self. Not  that  he 
drew  after  him  the 
unthinking  crowd, 
but  thoughtAil,  earn- 
est, appreciative  men 
gathered  in  numbers 
tiround  his  pulpit, 
both  in  Glasgow  and 
afterwards  in  London.  The  following  extract  from 
a  letter  of  one  of  his  hearers,  which  has  been  made 
public,  will  show  the  estimate  in  which  he  was  hel<l 
by  men  of  intelligence : 

"  Of  Dr.  Raleigh  it  may  be  said  truly,  that  he  livfd 
for  his  people,  and  I  fear  it  must  be  added,  he  has 
died  for  them.  As  a  preacher,  we  all  knew  and 
admired  him  ;  but  perhaps  we  did  not  all  know  ho" 
much  it  cost  him  to  keep  up  to  that  high  and  severe 
standard  which  he  rigorously  prescribed  for  hiinwlf- 
It  has  been  said  that  he  was  a  '  finished  *  preacher, 
and  if  the  word  is  understood  in  its  breadth — of  the 
material  and  structure  of  the  discourse,  as  well  as  of 
its  external  form — it  will  fairly  express  the  truth. 
But  oh,  how  much  does  this  imply !  Of  Haleigh's 
sermons  might  be  said  what  Johnson  said  of  Dryden's 
poetry,    'Though  r^^t^^  eai^Mthing  is  feeble; 
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though  all  seems  careless,  tliere  is  nothing  harsh.' 
If  the  principle  of  all  art  is  secretive,  then  he  was 
an  artis  fc.  He  knew,  ncme  better,  how  mnch  which  has 
its  neoessaiy  place  in  the  processes  of  thought  is 
imsuitahle  for  use  in  public,  and  he  gave  us  only  of 
the  text.  No  half-bom  thoughts,  after  the  manner 
of  the  so-called  *  suggestive'  preacher,  but  fully 
developed  conceptions,  which  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  merely  presenting,  but  for  which  he  procured 
a  settlement  in  thought  and  life,  by  showing  their 
relations  with  wjiat  already  existed  and  was  recog- 
nized there.  •  .  .  Nothing  struck  me  more  than  the 
importance  which  the  prayers  obtained  when  he  was 
the  minister — ^nothing,  that  is,  except  the  impression 
which  this  feature  of  his  services  produced  upon 
hearers.  I  have  heard  this  mentioned  scores  of  times 
by  his  own  people  and  by  strangers.  .  .  .  Barely 
have  fulness  of  Christian  experience,  practical  ac- 
qnaintance  with  life,  a  vivid  apprehension  of  Divine 
things,  and  the  warm  feelings  which  these  inspire, 
heen  combined  with  so  much  sobriety  and  strength 
of  expression  as  in  the  prayers  of  our  dear  and 
lamented  friend  and  teacher." 

Nor  was  it  only  in  churches  of  his  own  order,  or  of 
Nonconformists  in  general,  that  Dr.  Raleigh  won 
**  golden  opinions  "  ;  he  was  one  who,  while  holding 
fiimly  by  his  own  ecclesiastical  belongings,  com- 
manded the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  Established 
Church  of  the  land.  This  was  evidenced  at  his 
funeral,  when  the  vicar  of  Kensington,  the  Hon.  and 
Rfcv.  Carr  iflyn  assisted  in  the  burial  service.  On  the 
following  Sunday  morning,  also,  the  vicar  made  re- 
spectful allusion  to  the  departed  minister,  and  uttered 
words  of  Christian  sympathy  on  behalf  of  his  sorrow- 
ing congregation.  And  truly,  it  is  not  only  the  par- 
ticular congregation  to  which  he  ministered,  but  the 
Christian  Ohuroh  at  large  that  has  sustained  a  great 
loss  by  his  death. 

Dr.  Baleigh  was  one  <^  the  popular  ministers  whom 
his  brethren  delighted  to  honour,  and  that  because 
his  character  was  so  ti-ue,  so  transparent;  and  he 
had  withal  SHch  an  even-balanced  mind ;  and  was  so 
broad  in  sentiment,  albeit  so  thoroughly  evangelical ; 
jmd  BO  fair  in  controversy,  looking  at  a  thing  all 
round;  and  so  brave  in  utterance  where  the  bold 
word  seemed  called  for.  All  this  his  brethren  could 
appreciate :  hence  they  trusted  him  and  loved  him. 
Any  one  of  them  would  have  looked  to  him  in 
'Hfficnlty  as  a  friend,  relying  upon  his  just  judgment. 
As  to  hie  pulpit  power  it  was  aoknowledged  by 
iheiQ  ungrudgingly,  even  by  his  equals.  Quoting  a 
jmrticnlar  text  on  one  occasion,  and  pointing  out  its 
i^ifioance  and  beauty,  Mr.  Binney  said,  "  What  a 
sermon  Dr.  Kaleigh  oould  make  of  it ! "  Many  minis- 
ttTs  felt  the  same  when  confronting  some  texts.  And 
so  it  was  that  he  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  almost 
facile  prmeeps  in  the  pulpit.  That  was  his  throne. 
On  the  platform  he  W€is  seldom  at  home,  for  his  gifts 
of  extempore  address  were  not  great,  and  save  when 
he  bad  mctde  ample  preparation  and  wa^  flred  by  his 
theme  he  was  slow  and  hesitating  in  his  utterance. 
His  work  came  to  an  almost  ahrapt  termination. 
Scarcely  had  it  become  known  that  he  was  ill  when 
^he  sad  news  flew  abroad  that  his  strength  had 
•  nccumbed  to  disease,  and  he  was  gone.  It  now 
I'l  mnins  to  us  only  to  gather  mp  the  Btemories  of 
m  life. 

Alexander  Baleigh  was  bom  on  the  8rd  of  January 
1  '17,  in  or  near  the  little  Scotch  town  of  Castle 


Douglas,  which  lies  not  far  firom  the  border,  and 
almost  within  sight  of  the  Solvmy  Frith — a  region 
rich  in  memories  of  the  faithful  Covenanters,  faith- 
fill  even  unto  death.  Of  his  birthplace,  however,  he 
knew  but  little,  for  early  in  life  he  removed  to 
Liverpool,  where  he  was  apprenticed.  Here,  as  he 
grew  up,  he  became  connected  with  the  church  under 
the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  John  Kelly.  Mr.  Kelly 
was  a  strong  theologian  and  a  keen  logician,  and  he 
did  not  see  a  great  deal  in  the  youth  who  had 
manifested  but  little  leaning  towards  the  mental 
proclivities  of  his  pastor.  Yet  he  argued  fbr  him  a 
future  of  considerable  promise,  grounded  not  so 
mnch  on  great  or  shining  abilities  as  on  deep  piety, 
great  industry,  and  invincible  determination.  It  is 
evident  that  Mr.  Kelly  did  not  see  all  the  feculty 
that  lay  dormant  in  his  young  prot6g6.  Yet  Dr. 
Kaleigh  himself  afterwards  endorsed  his  pastor's 
judgment  of  him  as  in  strict  accordance  with  his 
own — that  is,  so  far  as  concerned  his  being  endowed 
with  no  shining  abilities.  This  in  him  would  be  no 
affectation,  and  he  would  refer  to  it  only  to  point  the 
moral,  that  a  man  with  no  great  or  shining  abilities 
may  make,  in  this  age  of  the  world,  a  very  good  use 
of  the  abilities  he  has,  if  he  only  will.  But  that 
young  Mr.  R^ileigh,  ere  long,  began  to  show  signs  of 
much  more  than  average  pulpit  talent,  will  be  dis- 
puted by  none.  He  had  undoubtedly  a  genius  for 
preaching,  and  the  brilliant  qualities  he  displayed 
in  after  days  must  have  been  "  in  him  "  in  his  youth, 
only  they  wanted  developing.  **  Some  plants,"  said 
Dr.  Johnson,  "flower  late."  In  the  caso  of  Mr. 
Ealeigh,  the  opportunity  for  culture  and  development 
did  not  come  early.  He  was  much  older  than  most 
aspirants  to  the  ministry  when  he  went  to  the 
Independent  Academy  at  Blackburn,  and  it  would 
seem  that  there,  as  afterwards  at  Lancashire  Inde- 
pendent College,  into  which  the  Blackburn  Academy 
was  transformed  during  his  studentship,  he  was 
alwa3's  looked  up  to  as  a  senior  and  a  man  of  fine 
spirit  and  of  marked  ability.  Leaving  his  college, 
he  became  minister  at  Greenock,  where,  howev^, 
he  did  not  remain  long,  a  certain  lack  of  nei-vous 
energy  rendering  a  change  necessary.  He  sucee^ 
sively  ministered  at  Botherbam,  Glasgow— as  suc- 
cessor to  Dr.  Wardlaw— and  finally  in  London.  He 
came  to  the  metropolis  to  beoome  the  first  minister 
of  the  chapel  at  Canonbury,  called  Hare  Court 
Chapel  on  account  of  the  trust  property  of  the  old 
chapel  in  Hare  Court,  Aldersgate  Street,  being 
transferred  to  the  new  foundation.  Here  he  gathered 
around  him  a  large  and  influential  congregation. 
By  tiie  efforts  of  his  people  another  chapel  was 
subsequently  erected  at  Stamford  Hill,  and  he  then 
ministered  once  every  Sunday  in  each  of  these  places. 
About  five  years  ago  he  was  induced  by  circumstances 
to  remove  to  the  church  at  Kensington,  recently 
vacated  by  Dr.  Stoughton,  where  he  laboured  till  the 
end  of  labour  came.  In  1864  the  University  of 
Glasgow  marked  its  sense  of  the  high  position  he 
had  attained  as  a  religious  teacher  by  oonferring  on 
him  the  degree  of  D.n.  Dr.  Baleigh  married  a  sister 
of  Lord  Gifford,  one  of  the  Judges  of  Appeal  in  the 
High  Court  of  Edinburgh,  whom,  with  five  daughters 
and  a  son,  he  leaves  behind  him  to  mourn  his  loss. 

During  his  London  ministry  in  particular,  Dr. 
Baleigh  was  frequently  called  to  prominent  service 
in  the  church,  especially  in  his  own  denominati')!). 
Of   late    yeaiB    there     wero    few    Congregational 
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churches  built  of  which  he  was  not  one  of  the 
preachers  at  the  opening.    In  1868  he  was  called  to 

^    the  chair  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England 
and  Wales,  the  highest   hononr  his  denomination 

;  had  to  confer  on  him.  He  was  chosen  to  preach  the 
annual  sermon  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
and  other  kindred  institutions.  He  was  one  of  the 
deputation  commissioned  to  the  United  States  after 
the  war,  with  the  view  of  producing  that  better 
feeling  between  the  two  countries  which  happily 
now  exists,  towards  which  he  rendered  useful  service. 
But  the  great  work  of  his  life  was  preaching.  It 
was  for  this  he  read  extensively  the  h^her  literature 
of  the  day ;  it  was  for  this  he  never  ceased  to  inform 
his  mind  on  philosophical  and  scientific  subjects; 
it  was  for  this  he  cultivated  so  severe  a  literary 
finish ;  above  all,  it  was  for  this  he  was  so  devout 
and  earnest  a  student  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  His 
published  works  consist  of  sermons  which  he  had 
preached,  those  volumes  already  mentioned ;  another 
on  '-'The  Story  of  Jonah;"  and  "The  Book  of 
Esther :  its  Practical  Lessons  and  Dramatic  Scenes," 
which  came  out  but  a  few  days  before  his  death. 
These  works  abundantly  testify  to  his  wonderful 
preaching  power ;  yet  he  could  never  reach  his  own 
ideal.  To  one  of  his  ministerial  brethren  he  said,  a 
few  weeks  before  his  death,  "  What  a  glorious  thing 
it  is  to  be  permitted  to  preach.  I  have  just  found 
out  how  to  do  it,  and  if  I  had  my  life  over  again  I 
think  I  could  preach  ! "  In  his  last  illness  he  said, 
"  I  value  my  work  more  than  my  life.  I  do  not  care 
to  live  for  the  sake  of  living ;  but  I  do  care  to  live 
for  the  sake  of  preaching." 

But  the  end  drew  nigh.  For  some  time  past  the 
worn  look  that  had  come  over  the  face  of  Dr. 
Raleigh  had  not  escaped  notice ;  but  few  knew  the 
mischief  that  was  at  work  within,  and  of  which  the 
worn  look  was  but  the  outward  expression.  It  was 
as  though  old  age  had  prematurely  come  upon  him. 
"  He  is  little  over  sixty,"  observed  to  the  writer  one 
who  was  often  with  him  in  his  last  days ;  "  and  he 
Looks  eighty."  To  his  physician.  Dr.  Risdon  Bennett, 
he  said  as  the  end  drew  on :  "I  have  not  been  able 
to  have  any  religious  thoughts.  I  cannot  think  of 
anything;  but  the  only  thing  that  God  requires 
is  trust — ^trust ;  and  that  1  can  do."  Afterwards  he 
said :  "  I  cannot  think,  and  I  cannot  speak,  but  I 
know  that  I  am  His."  And  these  seem  to  have 
been  his  last  words.  Unconsciousness  came  over 
him  from  which  he  never  rallied,  and  on  the  18th  of 
April  he  gently  passed  away. 

On  Saturday,  the  24th  of  April,  the  mortal  remains 
of  Dr.  Raleigh  were  laid  side  by  side  with  those  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Binney,  in  Abney  Park  cemetery ;  the 
spot  which  he  had  himself  desired.  It  is  a  sacred 
comer,  upon  which,  in  former  days,  as  the  writer 
remembers,  abutted  an  angle  of  old  Abney  House,  in 
which,  for  so  many  years.  Dr.  Watts  resided  as  a 
friend  of  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Abney.  Now  the 
place  of  graves  has  over  it  the  air  of  calm  repose, 
and  this  corner  in  particular  reminds  one  of  what 
Dr.  Raleigh  said  in  his  famous  sermon  (after  speaking 
of  other  "  quiet  resting-places,"  such  as  the  evening, 


the  Sabbath,  the  chamber  of  sickness,  the  visit  tc 
the  country,  all  of  which  are  most  touchingly  set 
forth) :  ''  The  grave  is  a  quiet  resting-place.  There 
the  prisoners  rest  together ;  they  hear  not  the  voioe 
of  the  oppressor.  The  small  and  the  great  are  there : 
and  the  servant  is  free  from  his  master.  There  *  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  there  the  weaij 
are  at  rest.'  This  is  man's  'long  home.'  *Maa 
lieth  down,  and  riseth  not :  till  the  heavens  be  no 
more,  they  shall  not  awake,  nor  be  raised  out  of 
their  sleep.  Oh  that  Thou  wouldest  hide  me  in 
the  grave,  that  Thou  wouldest  keep  me  secret' 
(as  in  a  quiet  resting-place)  '  until  Thy  wrath  be 
past,  that  Thou  wouldest  appoint  me  a  set  time, 
and  remember  me.'  Sweet  and  restful  wiU  the 
grave  seem  to  us  if  God,  in  calling  us  to  it,  appoints 
a  set  time,  and  gives  us  His  covenant  promise  of 
remembrance."  Again,  of  such  a  graveyard  he  says : 
*' Nature  seems  to  concentrate  her  pathos  and  her 
stillness  in  such  a  spot.  Quiet  is  ,the  dust  below; 
quiet  the  scarcely-moving  grass  of  the  graves ;  quiet 
the  shadows  of  the  tombstones;  quiet  the  over- 
arching sky :  and  he  who  sits  there  on  the  moulder- 
ing stone,  looking  at  the  graves  of  his  kindred,  is 
thinking,  *  It  is  a  quiet  resting-place;  I  shall  not 
be  sorry  when  the  toils  of  this  life  are  over,  and 
wearied  I  come  in  hither  to  lay  me  down  among 
the  rest.  I  shall  be  glad  rather  when  the  sowing 
and  the  reaping  are  done,  and  I  am  brought  here 
like  as  a  shock  of  com  cometh  in  in  his  season.'  *  A 
picture  like  this  is  the  result  of  imagination,'  yon 
are  ready  to  say.  No  doubt,  in  part  it  is;  but 
imagination  in  such  a  case  is  ruled  by  the  Christian 
faith.  It  is  not  our  mere  human  fancy  that  invests 
the  burial-place  of  the  Christian  dead  with  such 
a  sacred  charm,  that  wraps  it  thus  as  in  the  peace 
and  silence  of  God.  It  is  Christ  who  thus  hallows 
the  grave.  He  has  been  a  sleeper  there;  he  has 
taken  the  harshness,  the  disquietude,  the  terror 
away.  From  that  rock-tomb  on  Calvary,  'where 
the  Lord  lay,'  a  light  has  been  shed  into  everj 
Christian's  grave,  and  thence  has  flowed  that  sweet 
tranquillity  which  seems  now  to  hover  about  all 
the  places  where  his  people  lie  at  rest.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  an  exercise  of  our  fancy,  but  a  rational 
and  great  triumph  of  our  faith  when  we  can  divest 
death  of  its  natural  terrors,  and  the  grave  of  its  old 
repulsiveness,  surrounding  it  with  richer  and  happier 
associations.  It  is  not  now  the  gloomy  portal  to 
a  dark,  unknown  world ;  it  is  not  now  in  the  devil's 
keeping;  it  is  the  property  of  Christ,  one  of  the 
homes  of  his  people,  a  quiet  resting-place  where, 
after  the  fever  and  toil  of  these  mortal  days,  they 
may  lie  in  stillness  for  a  little  while,  until  he 
prepares  another  home,  another  quiet  resting-place, 
the  last,  the  best  of  all — ^in  heaven." 

On  the  tomb  of  a  physician  in  one  of  our  London 
churchyards,  is  this  inscription :  "  Dr.  John  Gardn^'s 
last  and  best  bed-room."  It  would  not  be  surprising 
— ^it  would  be  most  fitting— if  there  should  be  in- 
scribed on  the  tomb  of  which  we  are  writing,  in 
Abney  Park  cemetery,  ''Dr.  Alexander  Baleigh'g 

QUIET  RESTING-PLACE."  J.  B.  F. 
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r^AJM.  hour,  when  night  is  fain  to  bend 

Her  pensive  steps  this  way. 
What  tender  beanty  dost  thon  lend 
To  grace  the  dying  day ! 

Not  thine  the  morning's  royal  boon 

Of  golden  glory  bright ; 
Not  thine  the  radianoei  of  noon, 

Nor  snnset's  mellow  light. 

Bnt,  ere  the  blushing  west  is  pale, 

O'er  eastern  hills  afar 
Doth  slowly  fall  thy  dusky  veil. 

Pinned  with  a  single  star. 

The  handmaid  meek  of  darkness  thon ; 

While  sages  love  thee  best. 
Thy  tranquil  charm  let  all  avow, 

Sweet  harbinger  of  rest! 


Rude  lines  a  touch  of  softness  win, 

Grateful  to  weary  eyes; 
Where  reigned  the  turmoil  and  the  din. 

More  holy  thoughts  arise. 

We  fold  the  hands  that  show  the  strain 

Of  daily  toil  gone  through ; 
Now,  silent  hour,  on  heart  and  brain 

Leave  thou  thy  impress  too. 

So  we  but  learn,  like  thee,  to  soothe 

The  jarring  words  of  strife ; 
Or  point  to  heaven,  or  gently  smooth 

Some  rugged  path  in  life. 

Not  lost  on  us  this  peaceful  scene. 
Where  light  and  shadow  blend; 

Nor  vainly,  twilight,  hast  thou  been 
Our  counsellor  and  friend. 

8.  B.  G. 
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PEACE  IN  THE  HEART. 


BT  THE  RET.  G.   DESPARD,  V.A.,   TBINITY  CHURCH,   KILBURN. 

*  Tliese  things  have  I  spoken  tinto  you,  thai  in  Me  ye  might  have  peace." — John  zvi.  33. 


NE  of  the  many  things  to  be  gathered 
from  these  words  of  Jesus  is  the  great* 
ness  of  His  own  love — the  tenderness 
of  His  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the 
happiness  and  comfort  of  His  people. 
"  That  in  Me  ye  might  have  peace."  He 
would  have  them  glad,  and  happy,  and  peaceful ;  and 
so  He  went  round  and  ronnd,  in  His  love,  to  notice 
whatever  might  hinder  it — and  to  show,  so  tenderly 
and  graciously,  that  there  are  no  real  grounds  of 
trouble  for  His  own  in  anything. 

Now,  what  did  He  say  unto  them  that  "  in  Him 
they  might  have  peace"?  Of  course,  everything 
He  said  in  that  room  was  for  that  purpose ;  and  it  is 
delightful  to  go  through  the  whole,  sentence  by 
sentence,  and  see  how  this  honey  is  in  every  cell  of 
the  honeycomb.  Bui  I  want  now  to  take,  chiefly, 
but  not  exclusively,  the  few  verses  just  before  the 
text.  Seven  times  in  those  seven  verses  Jesus  speaks 
of  "the  Father." 

Now,  the  mere  fact  that  all  through  this  wonder- 
ful discourse  He  speaks  of  Ood  as  "  the  Father/' 
is  rich  in  "  peace  "  for  our  poor  hearts ;  for  it  shows, 
and  V''a6  evidently  meant  to  show,  the  altered  aspsot 
God  bears  tovards  us.  His  sinful  creatures,  in  Jesus 
Christ,  His  own  dear  Son.  We  think  of  the  majesty 
and  gn  at  ness  and  power  when  we  utter  that  word 
"  God."  We  think  of  the  Sovereign  offended,  and 
of  the  Judge  severe— -of  Him  before  whose  face 
heaven  and  earth  may  well  "flee  away;"  and  from 
whom  we,  like  guilty  Adam,  must  ever  feel  disposed 
to  hide  ourselves,  "  for  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  for  the 
glory  of  His  majesty."  But  "  Father  "  is  such  a 
different  word !  This  makes  us  hopeful,  as  the  other 
word  "God"  makes  us  afraid.  This  reassures  as 
much  as  the  other  affrights — ^having  a  "  Father  "  is 
so  different  from  being  under  a  "  God  1" 

And  then,  what  if  it  is  that  very  "God"  who 
has  become  a  "Father?"  A  child  is  not  unhappy 
because  it  has  a  strong  and  wise  and  poweii'ul 
father.  Nay,  the  greater  and  more  powerful  the 
father,  the  greater  is  the  peace  of  the  child.  Given 
all  might  and  majesty  and  authority  in  the  hand  of 
your  enemy,  and  you  are  ready  to  sink  into  the 
earth  for  fear.  But  given  these  same  things  in  the 
hand  of  one  who  is  your  "  Father/'  and  then,  what 
is  there  to  be  afraid  of? 

And  you  feel  the  comfort  and  tranquillity  of  spirit 
which  this  gives,  in  proportion  as  you  yourself  are 
weak  and  know  that  you  are.  If  you  are  strong, 
and  able  to  do  for  yourself,  you  would  not  want 
much  in  a  "  father."  But  if  you  ai'o  very  weak,  and 
tottering,  and  foolish,  how  grand  to  be  restful  under 
it  all,  because  you  have  such  a  "  Father  "'—able  to 
do  anything — one  whose  eye  nothing  escapes  I  Oh, 
(Jhristians,  God  is  your  Father  I  How  blessed  the 
leaching  that  can-ies  over  all  the  resources  of 
Almighty  power  and  wisdom  to  place  them  in  the 
hands  of  a  "  Father"  ;  that  shows  us  in  the  arm  that 
bent  the  arch  of  heaven  the  arm  of  a  Father  and  a 


Friend !  We  owe  it  all  to  Jesus ;  not  merely  1  * 
his  words,  but  his  work,  without  which  no  such 
words  could  ever  have  been  spoken.  It  all  came 
out,  so  clear,  and  bright,  and  unmistakable,  a  few 
days  afterwards.  The  cross  endured,  the  work  was 
finished ;  and,  on  the  Besnrrection  morning,  claim- 
ing the  fruit  of  the  blood  which  He  had  shed  for 
sinners,  and  of  the  atonement  He  had  made  for  all 
their  sins,  Jesus  said,  "  My  Father  and  your  Father, 
my  God  and  your  God."  There  is  nothing  like  this 
as  a  ground  for  peace  and  quietness  of  heart ! 

If  in  God  we  have  a  "  Father,"  then  we  have 
a  Father  about  whose  strength  and  wisdom,  thei-e 
can  be  no  question.    But  may  we  be  sure  that  we 
have  our  Father's  hvef     That  He  has  all  that 
majesty  and  power,  would  bring  no  peace  to  n.^ 
unless  we  can  be  sure  that  we  have  His  heart.    And 
what  Jesus  said  is  fitted  to  give  ns  peace,  because, 
if  we  believe  what  He  said,  we  are  quite  sure  that 
we  have  our  Father's  heart — His  whole  love.     "  The 
Father  Himself  loveth  you,"  He  said ;  and  the  way 
in  which  He  said  it  makes  it  doubly  comforting. 
For  He  had  been  speaking  of  His  own  intercession 
for  them — implying  that  it  would  be  forthconiing. 
Tety  He  said,  there  is  something  better  than  this. 
"I  say  not  that  I  will  pray  the  Father  for  you." 
There  may  be  comfort  in  this,  but  not  all  the  com- 
fort I  want  you  to  have.     The  love  He  has  toward^ 
you  is  not  love  given  because  of  any  intercession— 
*'  of  Himself  the  Father  loveth  you."     We  do  not 
value,  and  we  could  not  value,  bought  love.    Indeed, 
love  cannot  be  bought,  for  "  if  a  man  would  give  all 
the  substance  of  liis  house  for  love,  it  would  be 
utterly  contemned."     And,  you  see,  we  do  not  owe 
the  Father's  love  to  Christ,  but  we  owe  Christ  to 
the  Father's  love.     It  is  the  Father's  love  comiiig 
out  we  see  in  Christ — that  wonderful  love  of  whose 
origin  no  one  can  give  any  account ;  all  we  know  is 
that  He  loves  because  He  m  Love^     Yet,  at  the  same 
time,  the  gospel-point  of  this  is  not  to  be  lost  sight 
of.   The  Father's  love  rests  on  Christ,  and  on  all  who 
are  in  Christ.     "  He  loveth  you  because  ye  have 
loved  Me."    Out  of  Christ,  God  cannot  love  the 
sinner,  in  the  sense  hei-e  meant,  because  He  sees  his 
sin.     But  in  Christ  He  does  not  see  the  sin,  for  it  k 
blotted  out;   He  sees  oaily  Christ,  whom,  in  His 
love.  He  gave  for  sinners,  that,  in  Sim,  all  Bis  love 
might  rest  on  sinners  !     In  •*  showing  us  the  Father 
plainly,"  in  what  He  here  said,  He  showed  Him  ^ 
"of  Himself"  loving  us;  thei?efor»,  **of  Himself' 
providing  Christ,  in  whom  we  can  be  righteousl;' 
sheltered  in  His  love.     How  tmly  and  deeply  ^vr 
are  objects  of  His  love,  the  Father  showed  in  givinc 
His  own  Son  to  die  for  us — and  so,  the  love  we  hav 
in  Him  is  the  free  and  unbought  and  spontaneons 
love  which  loves  because  it  is  pleased  to  love.    Oh, 
when  we  have  li  is  Christ,  then  do  we  indeed  know 
that  we   have  the  Father's  love.     For  we  nev  r 
should  have   had  His  Christ  if  we  had  not  first 
had  His  love.     How  resting  ytiiat  is.  h«w  rich  m 
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''peaoe!"  SometiindB  a  fetbi^T  keeps  hig  own  sou 
out  of  his  hearti  though  ho  may  not  keep  him  out 
of  bis  house.  Sometimes,  too,  a  father  will  turn  a 
child  out  of  his  heart  after  he  has  been  in  it.  But 
uever  so  can  it  be  with  our  Heayeoly  Father !  If 
nothing  that  happens  is  able  to  turn  you  out  of 
Christ,  then  nothing  that  happens  can  ever  turn 
you  out  of  your  Father's  love.  Now,  if  it  helps  to 
"  peace  "  to  know  you  have  such  a  Father  as  God — 
80  mighty — infinite  in  His  resources, — still  more 
should  it  do  so  when  you  are  sure  that  you  have 
that  Father^s  heart.  And  you  have  it,  if  you  love 
Jesus,  Jesus  himself  assures  you !  In  that  assurance 
rest ;  for  what  more  do  you  want  to  be  certain  of 
the  shield  of  your  Father  s  might,  if  you  know  that 
your  hold  upon  His  heart  is  secure  ? 

Then,  Iook  at  what  Jesus  says  on  the  subject  of 
vrayer^  "Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in 
My  name  He  will  give  it  you."  Once  I  saw  a 
little  child  lost  in  the  streets  of  London.  Ah, 
how  it  cried  in  the  bitterness  of  its  misery  and 
terror  I  Many  asked  the  child  why  it  was  crying, 
hut  there  was  no  answer,  except  redoubled  wailing. 
A  kind-hearted  woman  came  and,  took  it  in  hev 
arms,  to  tiy  to  coax  it  into  saying  what  was  the 
matter.  But  it  shrank  screaming  from  her  with 
terror — it  was  the  face  of  a  stranger,  and  the  face  of 
a  stranger  could  give  it  no  "peaoe."  Oh,  if  it  had 
heen  the  child's  own  mother,  how  dijffbrent  the  effect 
would  have  been !  Into  her  ear  the  tale  of  its 
childish  miseries  would  soon  have  been  poured,  but 
it  was  disconsolate  because  it  was  away  from  its 
parent*?,  without  a  mother's  eye  to  look  to,  or  a 
mother's  ear  into  which  to  confide  its  sorrows.  Is 
there  a  Father  who  never  loses  sight  of  his  children  ? 
and  whose  ear  is  ever  open  to  their  prayer?  Oh, 
yes,  one  Father,  and  that,  the  Father  Jobus  speaks 
of  to  us  here ;  the  Father  who,  wherever  we 
wander,  is  "  not  far  "  from  us,  whose  "  ear  "  is  never 
**  deaf  that  it  cannot  hear,"  and  who  says,  "  Call  upon 
me  in  the  time  of  trouble,  and  I  will  deliver  thee.** 
Wherever  you  go,  or  whatever  troubles  you  get 
into,  there  is  His  open  ear  beside  you,  "  Where'er 
we  seek  Him  He  is  found  I "  This  is  why  He  is 
declared  to  be  "a  very  present  help  in  trouble." 
For  to  "  hear  "  is  the  same  thing  with  Him  as  to 
"help,*"  and  the  "help"  is  so  near  because  your 
Father's  ear  is  always  open  to  you,  so  that  "  when 
yon  call  He  will  hear." 

Nav,  more  than  that,  "  Whatsoever  you  shall  ask 
the  Father,  in  My  name,  He  will  give  it  you."  Do 
you  ever  think  of  the  misery  of  those  prophets  of 
Baal,  praying  so  earnestly ;  and  yet  with  all  they 
did— even  cutting  themselves  with  knives  in  their 
frenzied  desire  for  a  response — "  no  voice  nor  any 
to  answer**?  Are  you  sure  of  answered  prayer? 
There  is  no  "peace"  in  prayer  if  you  imagine 
that  you  are  to  go  on  praying,  and  yet  that  it 
is  only  a  waste  of  breath— that  you  are  never  to 
be  the  better  for  it.  But  how  different  prayer  is 
when  you  pray  feeling  sure  of  an  answer — certain 
that  what  you  say  enters  a  Father's  ears,  and  moves 
a  Father's  heart,  and  will,  without  doubt,  draw  forth 
a  Father's  response  f  Now,  Jesus  here  teaches  us  the 
way  to  pray  commandingly.  "  In  Mv  name,"  "  what- 
soever ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  JMy  name."  The 
child's  standing  is  made  over  to  you  in  that  Name, 
and  therefore  the  child's  plea  must  be  that  Name, 
'lliis  is  the  Nume  which  sounds  as  sweet  iu  the  ear 


of  God  as  it  does  in  the  ear  of  the^'sinner — ^the  letter 
sealed  with  the  blood  is  a  letter  sure  to  be  (^>ened 
and  answered. 

And  see,  too,  the  compass  which  prayer  is  here 
permitted,  and  an  answer  promised — "all  thiegs 
whatsoever  ye  shall  ask"  oovers  everything  a 
child  of  God  can  possibly  want — more  sorrow  for 
sin;  more  sense  of  forgiveness;  more  power  over 
sin ;  more  enjoyment  of  God ;  more  growth  in  holi- 
ness. Or,  as  to  temporal  things,  power  for  every 
plan;  wisdom  for  every  difficulty;  sti-ength  for 
every  day ;  food  for  every  mouth ;  graoe  for  every 
need.';  a  blessing  on  every  undertaking !  It  inoludos 
all  that  you  may  ask  for  others  too ;  for  lather,  or 
mother,  or  brother  or  sister ;  for  the  siok  one,  or  the 
erring  one,  or  for  the  tried  and  tempted  one.  Every- 
thing that  can  be  rightly  asked  in  Christ's  name  lies 
within  the  reach  of  permitted  prayer,  and  therefore 
within  the  scope  of  the  promised  answer. 

Do  you  really  believe  this  ?  Because,  if  you  do, 
what  comfort  and  "peace"  and  happiness  it  will 
give  you  in  prayer  I  Something  strong  enough  to 
bend  the  Fatner's  ear,  to  attract  His  eye,  to  touch 
His  heart,  to  open  his  treasures,  to  command  His 
approval,  and  to  secure  His  blessing  1 

But,  notice  again,  how  elsewhere  the  Son  says, 
**  My  Father  is  the  husbandman  "  (xv.  1) ;  a  Father's 
hands  are  very  tender  hands.  **  Let  me  fall  into  " 
them,  David  said,  sooner  than  into  any  other 
hands;  for  I  know  what  He  is — ^how  tender  and 
merciful.  If  all  the  discipline  and  trial  before 
you  are  in  the  hands  of  your  "Father,"  "be  of 
good  cheer."  Oh,  brethren,  there  must  bo  chastise- 
ment. Yet  what  peace  throngli  it  all  when  you 
know  it  to  be  a  "  Father  s  I " — when  in  endurin^  it 
you  are  certain  that  Gk)d  is  dealing  with  you  as  with 
a  son ;  chastening  because  He  loves,  and  always  and 
only  "  for  your  profit,  that  you  may  be  partaker  ot 
His  holiness."  "  Wherefore  lift  up  the  hands  that 
hang  down,  and  the  feeble  knees."  You  may  feel 
bruised  and  sore,  at  times,  but  what  matter,  if  you 
know  that  you  are  in  a  "  Blather's  "  hands  ?  A  man 
will  never  injure  the  apple  of  his  eye,  and  if,  as  a 
wise  Father,  God  chastises  his  sons,  still  it  will  be 
tenderly,  as  if  it  were  the  apple  of  his  own  eye: 
"  with  every  trial  making  a  way  to  escape,  that  ye 
may  be  able  to  bear  it,"^ — "Whoso  toucheth  you 
touoheth  the  apple  of  mine  eye  " !  What  "  peace  " 
is  this  for  ua  in  this  world  of  trial!  To  have  a 
Father's  love,  and  a  Father's  ear,  is  much ;  but  it 
does  so  tranquillise  when  tranquillity  is  hardest, — 
"  I  am  in  my  Father's  hands,"  which  may  be  rough 
at  times,  but  never  can  be  cruel ! 

And  then,  there  is  that  other  word,  so  precious, 
so  very  glorious  (xiv.  2),  assuring  us  of  the  Father's 
home.  Why  is  He  our  "  Father,*'  and  why  does  He 
love  us,  and  why  does  He  hear  and  answer  us,  and 
why  does  He  keep  us  so  jealously  in  His  own  hands 
— but  because  He  means  to  have  us  at  home  with  Him 
yet  ?  You  know  how  hard  we  try  to  make  a  home 
for  ourselves  down  here,  and  yet  how  impossible 
it  is  to  be  entirely  at  peace  in  any  home  we  make, 
for  countless  things  may  happen.  Trouble  may 
oome,  and  sorrow,  and  sickness,  and  death.  Oh,  if 
we  build  our  "  peace  "  on  the  home  we  have  here, 
how  soon  iii  may  go  I  But  there  is  a  better  home, 
in  view  of  which  we  may  build  a  better  and  more 
lasting  "  peace," — a  "  peaoe  "  which  even  the  break- 

ing-up  off  the  earthly  home  eanaot  de^tj 
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better  home  is  the  Father's  home,  and  such  a  home 
as  such  a  Father  might  be  erpected  to  provide — a 
cloudless,  tearless,  painless,  sinless  home  I  Children 
are  never  sorry  to  go  home  to  the  parents  they  love 
— and  it  is  just  that !  Going  to  die  ?  No,  not  that. 
Going  to  a  strange  land  where  you  do  not  know  what 
will  become  of  you  ?  No,  not  that  I  for  that  would 
mean  bitterness,  not  "  peace."  But  oh,  it  is  going 
home,  going  to  the  "  Father  " — going  to  the  great 
family  gathering — each  day  knowing  that  you  are 
but  "  a  day*8  march  nearer  home."  If  you  believe  it, 
if  you  take  it  in,  if  you  trust  Christ's  words  for  it 
all,  then  you  will  know  what  "  peace  "  is ! 

What  a  Saviour  He  is,  my  readers !  He  did  all,  that 
we  might  have  **  peace  "  ;  for  He  shed  His  own  blood 
for  our  sins, — there  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole. 
But  He  was  not  content  with  that !  He  was  so  full 
of  it,  so  anxious  that  we  should  have  a  real,  solid, 
all-sustaining  "  peace,"  that  He  "  said  these  things," 
also,  "  that  in  Him  we  might  have  peace."  These 
blessed  things,  which  tell  the  trusting  soul  to  see 
"in  Him"  the  Father-God,  with  all  a  Father's 
heart,  and  ear,  and  hand,  engaged  with  and  about 
His  children,  and  a  Father's  home  and  welcome 
ready  for  them  at  the  last ! 
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BOUT  three  months  after  this 
happy  change  in  Willie  Neil, 
our  Ethel  began  to  fail.  We 
thought  at  first  the  long-con- 
tinued east  wind  of  that  spring 
was  telling  upon  her  always 
delicate  constitution.  She  lost 
her  appetite,  complained  of 
headache,  and  was  languid  and 
liable  to  fall  when  she  attempt- 
ed to  walk.  We  were  feeling 
anxious  about  her,  when  John 
was  suddenly  called  away  for 
a  day  and  night  to  see  a  rela- 
tive who  was  ill. 
I  was  up  rather  late  that  night,  and  was  just  put- 
ting away  my  work  materials  preparatory  to  going 
upstairs  when  there  rang  through  our  quiet  house  a 
loud  piercing  scream.  I  rushed  upstairs  and  found 
little  Ethel  still  asleep,  but  as  if  suffering  under 
some  very  distressing  dream.  I  waked  her  gently,  and 
then  as  she  began  to  talk  fast,  while  her  eyes  shone 
with  unusual  brilliancy  and  her  cheeks  were  flushed, 
1  felt  sure  something  very  serious  was  the  matter,  and 
that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  procuring  medical  help. 
How  I  wanted  John !  The  nursemaid  was  a  mere 
child,  Sarah  had  had  a  very  busy  day,  and  I  was 
most  unwilling  to  send  her  the  two  miles  to  the 
doctor's  house ;  I  dared  not  leave  the  child,  so  I  was 
obliged  to  appeal  to  Willie  for  help  in  the  emergency. 
I  went  to  his  room  and  found  all  he  had  said  about  his 
sleeping  powers  only  too  true.  My  heart  really  ached 
for  the  boy  as  I  called  and  called,  and  finally  shook 
him,  and  it  seemed  almost  impossible  for  him  to  rouse 
himself  out  of  the  delicious  depths  of  his  first  sleep. 
When  at  last  I  made  him  understand  the  cause  of 
my  intrusion,  he  roused  up  very  thoroughly,  and  in 


a  far  shorter  time  than  I  expected  was  dressed  and 
off  to  the  doctor.  I  then  found  that  our  precious 
child  was  in  the  premonitory  stage  of  that  dreaded 
disease,  water  on  the  brain ;  the  case  was  very  serions, 
the  doctor  said,  but  not  hopeless  by  any  means 
at  present. 

Then  came  days  and  weeks  of  intense  anxiety 
and  unceasing  care  of  our  little  invab'd.  Our  kind, 
attentive  doctor  became  more  and  more  doubtful  as 
to  whether  the  constitution  of  the  child  could  rally 
from  such  a  fearful  illness.  Still  she  lingered,  and 
we  hoped  and  prayed  and  watched. 

We  kept  the  sick  room  as  far  as  possible  from 
casting  gloom  on  the  house.  My  poor  husband  tried 
manfully  to  cheer  Willie  on  in  his  studies  as  well  as 
to  keep  up  all  his  parish  work.  Sarah  kept  every- 
thing going  very  regularly  downstairs,  and  I  hoped 
that  the  dear  boy,  who  was  so  ready  to  go  any 
distance  at  any  hour  to  get  medicine  or  delicacies 
for  the  little  invalid,  was  really  not  having  a  very 
uncomfortable  time.  The  first  morning  of  her 
illness  he  carried  off  his  beloved  birds  to  be  boarded 
with  a  very  respectable  woman  whose  acquaintance 
he  had  made  in  our  village. 

One  evening,  when  the  child  had  fallen  into  a 
peaceful  sleep,  after  a  day  of  much  suffering,  I  went 
downstairs  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  John  was  at 
the  night  school  for  the  big  lads  of  theparish,  and 
I  thought  Willie  had  gone  with  him.  The  twilight 
was  deepening  into  darkness,  when  as  I  passed  the 
open  door  of  the  dining-room,  I  was  startled  by  a 
sound  as  of  a  deep  sob.  I  went  in,  and  gradually 
discerned  Willie's  tall  figure  seated  at  the  table,  his 
face  bowed  on  his  hands. 

"My  dear  Willie,"  I  said,  "have  you  had  any 
bad  news  from  home  ?" 

"  Oh  no,"  he  exclaimed ;  **  but  if  Ethel  dies  I  don't 
know  what  I  shall  do." 

I  was  greatly  touched  by  the  boy's  devotion. 
Kind  and  tender  as  he  always  was  to  the  little  one, 
I  had  no  idea  he  cared  so  much  for  her.  Hardly 
knowing  what  to  sav  to  him,  I  ventured  to  ask  if 
he  would  like  to  see  her. 

"  Oh,  may  I  ?  "  he  said,  eagerly  starting  up  ;  *'  it 
would  be  such  a  comfort." 

"Come  with  me,  then,"  I  answered.  "I  know 
you  will  be  very  quiet." 

How  quiet  he  could  be  I  onlv  then  found  cat. 
He  followed  me  into  the  room  where  the  child  lay 
still  asleep.  A  little  shaded  lamp  was  giving  a 
faint  light.  He  gazed  earnestly  at  her,  and  clasped 
his  hands  in  strong  emotion,  I  believe  in  fervent 
prayer.  I  put  a  chair  for  him  beside  her  crib,  and 
we  watched  her  for  some  time  in  silence.  Presently 
she  opened  her  eyes ;  as  they  rested  on  him  she 
uttered  his  name,  and  held  out  her  tiny  wasted 
hand  to  him.  He  took  it  most  gently,  and  kissed 
it  reverently,  and  she  closed  her  eyes  and  went  to 
sleep  for  another  hour,  holding  his  hand  all  the 
time,  while  he  sat  absolutely  still. 

I  remember  the  thrill  of  joyful  hope  that  went 
through  me.  How  often  during  the  past  sad  days 
had  she  waked  from  her  short  uneasy  slumbers  and 
not  known  even  me ! 

When,  an  hour  and  a  half  later,  John  came  in 
and  crept  upstairs  to  see  how  she  was  g^ing  on,  ho 
was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  his  little  daughter 
in  Willie's  arms,  while  I  was  feeding  her.  After 
this  she  fell  asleep  again,  still  in  his  arms,  and 
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when  I  insisted  at  last  on  his  going  down  to  supper, 
I  was  obliged  to  promise  that  he  should  oome  in  to 
Bee  her  before  breakfast  the  next  morning. 


VIII. 

From  that  time  our  dear  child  slowly  improved. 
At  each  stage  of  her  recovery  Willie  proved  equally 
tmtiiing  and  helpfal.  He  spent  all  his  recreation 
time  with  her,  and  I  am  sure  he  often  found  it  very 
hard  not  to  take  hours  from  his  study  time.  He 
would  walk  up  and  down  with  her  in  his  arms  by 
the  hour  together,  first  in  the  nursery,  then,  as  her 
health  improved,  in  the  garden.  When  she  was 
able  to  bear  it,  hejbad  an  imfailing  supply  of  simple 
stories,  and  with  marvellous  patience  would  tell  the 
same  one  over  and  over  again  at  her  request.  Her 
smile  of  pleasure  when  he  came  near,  and  evident 
delight  in  his  company  seemed  to  him  always  an  all- 
Bufficient  reward  for  his  patience  and  thoughtfulness. 
Towards  the  end  of  July  John  received  a  letter 
from  Willie's  father,  asking  if  he  would  be  willing 
to  accompany  his  son  on  a  foreign  tour. 

"My  idea  is,"  he  wrote,  **  that  it  would  be  more 
profitable  and  refreshing  to  do  a  little  travelling 
than  to  attempt  to  cover  a  large  space  in  a  short 
time.  I  should  like  my  boy  to  spend  three  weeks 
at  Coblentz  or  some  other  place  on  the  Bhine, 
making  excursions  up  and  down  the  river;  you 
may  like  also  to  stop  a  little  at  the  different  places  of 
interest  in  Belgium  on  your  way  to  and  fro.  Should 
the  journey  prove  a  pleasant  one,  we  may  hope  that 
you  will  attempt  Switzerland  next  year,  I  think 
your  oompany  will  be  so  exceedingly  profitable  to 
our  dear  boy  that  I  shall  esteem  it  a  great  favour  if 
you  can  leave  your  parish  for  six  weeks,  and  shall 
be  only  too  glad  to  pay  for  the  duty  being  taken  in 
your  absence,  as  well,  of  course,  as  for  all  the 
expenses  of  the  journey." 

It  seemed  too  good  to  be  true.  My  dear  husband 
had  not  had  a  proper  holiday  since  we  married,  and 
last  year  had  had  none  at  all .  He  was  very  unwilling 
to  leave  me,  and  we  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  our- 
selves that  we  could  afford  a  fortnight  at  the  seaside 
for  ^e  children,  especially  of  course  for  little  Ethel. 
Willie  seemed  very  much  pleased  at  the  prospect 
before  him,  but  puzzled  and  thoughtful  when  he 
heard  we  contemplated  no  family  outing.  I  think, 
having  always  had  plenty  of  means,  he  could  not 
easily  take  in  the  fact  that  we  were  hampered  by 
want  of  money. 

A  few  days  before  they  were  to  start,  I  received  a 
letter  addressed  in  a  strange  handwriting.  It  con- 
tained a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  was  written,  "  A 
thankoffering  for  a  special  mercy.  To  take  Mrs. 
Denison  and  her  children  to  the  seaside."  The 
envelope  also  contained  three  ten-pound  notes.  We 
thanked  God  first  with  all  our  hearts.  Then  we 
thanked  a  retired  ofBcer,  who  we  knew  was  often  in 
London,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  such  timely 
gifts  anonymously.  He  never  liked  them  to  be 
acknowledged,  so  we  could  not  settle  the  point,  but 
his  son  had  just  returned  from  India,  and  we  did 
not  doubt  this  was  the  special  mercy  alluded  to. 

I  have  since  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
generous  donor  was  no  other  than  Willie  himself, 
and  that  the  special  mercy  was  no  other  than  little 
Ethel's^  recovery.  I  remember  being  struck  just 
th«n  with  the  hoy's  unusual  indifference  to  appear- 


ances. He  set  off  on  his  travels  in  so  very  shabby 
a  suit,  vrith  so  very  old  a  carpet-bag,  that  John 
looked  quite  trim  beside  him.  I  little  thought  then 
how  we  were  profiting  by  his  self-denial- 

We  fixed  on  a  very  healthy  place  on  the  south 
coast,  close  to  the  port  whence  the  gentlemen  were 
to  start.  They  took  us  down  and  chose  our  lodgings. 
Then  they  decided  that  the  sea  was  too  rough  for 
them  to  go  on  that  day,  and  spent  the  afternoon 
digging  on  the  sands  with  the  delighted  children. 
They  did  the  same  the  next  day  and  the  next,  till  1 
was  obliged  to  insist  on  their  leaving  the  country. 

Little  Ethel  gained  strength  every  day,  and  when 
after  a  most  happy  six  weeks  we  returned  to  our 
home,  I  think  the  whole  parish  rejoiced  with  us  over 
her  altered  appearance  and  comparatively  robust 
health. 


IX. 

It  is  many,  many  years  since  that  trip  to  the  seaside. 
We  are  old  people  now.  My  husband's  hair  is  very 
grey;  mine  is  quite  white.  William  Neil  is  a 
middle  aged  man  (his  good  father  and  mother  have 
passed  away),  and  with  him,  as  the  beloved  com- 
panion of  his  life,  is  our  darling  Ethel.  His  tender 
devotion  never  wavered ;  with  a  love  patient  like 
Jacob's,  he  waited  for  her,  and  we  could  not  refuse 
her  to  his  faithful  affection  at  rather  an  early  age. 

Our  youngest  boy  was  taken  from  us  at  the  ago 
of  nine  years,  and  we  often  talk  of  the  time  when 
we  shall  go  to  him.  Horace,  the  eldest,  showed  no 
aptitude  for  learning  but  a  passion  for  out-door 
pursuits,  so  we  placed  him  with  a  gentleman  who 
taught  young  men  farming,  and  he  is  fiow  manager  of 
Willie  Neirs  large  estate.  He  lives  in  a  pretty  house 
on  the  property,  and  ho  and  Willie  work  together 
as  brothers  in  Christian  love  as  well  as  in  earthly 
relationship,  for  the  good  of  the  tenants.  To  Percy 
we  were  able  to  give  a  University  education,  and  he 
is  now  his  father's  curate.  He  lives  with  us,  and 
brought  to  us  a  year  ago  a  sweet  young  wife,  who 
is  to  us  as  a  daughter. 

But  our  home  and  work  are  not  in  the  little 
parish  near  London.  When  Willie's  three  years 
were  nearly  expired,  and  we  were  looking  out  for 
another  pupil,  our  hearts  were  stirred  within  us  by 
the  offer  from  Mr.  Neil  of  his  family  living.  Mr. 
Dixon  had  decided  on  taking  a  smaller  parish,  on 
account  of  his  declining  health.  Mr.  Neil  wrote 
that  he  and  his  wife  felt  that  since  his  son  had 
received  such  great  blessing  under  our  roof,  there 
was  no  one  whom  they  desired  as  their  minister  so 
much  as  Mr.  Denison,  and  they  earnestly  hoped  he 
would  see  the  way  clear  to  come  to  them. 

So  we  moved  close  to  Willie's  home,  with  little 
thought  of  the  consequences  of  the  step.  But  he 
says  that  it  would  have  been  just  the  same  if  we 
had  not  come,  sinoe  he  loved  the  little  one  vrith  an 
unswerving  affection,  from  the  morning  in  July 
so  many  years  ago,  when  she  ran  down  the  garden 
path  and  held  up  her  fftce  to  be  kissed. 

As  I  look  around  me,  and  remember  the  sore 
repugnance  with  which  I  greeted  the  idea  of 
opening  our  home  to  a  pupil,  I  can  only  say  to 
myself,  "  He  leadeth  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they 
know  not,"  and  to  my  dear  young  friends,  struggling 
in  the  battle  of  life,  "  Commit  thy  way  unto  the 

Lord,  and  He  shall  bring  it  to  pass."(  ~ 
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TttE  RESCUE. 

CHAFTEB  lY.— fiTBONa  IK  FAITH. 


CONSTANCK   AjfD   HKR  GUIDE. 


I 


N  what  long,  wild  gusts  the  wind  oame  8wee|UDg  down  from  the 
higher  mountains;  how  like  monstrous  phantom  shapes  the 
white  snow-peaks  were  when  the  moon,  now  and  then  strolling 
out  from  behind  a  mass  of  black  clouds,  looked  down  on  them 
witli  a  haggard  face ;  what  strange  forms  the  woods  and  rocks 
took  in  the  dim  light ;  how  full  the  whole  shadowy  air  around 
was  with  the  sound  of  many  waters,  of  streams  and  torrents 
that  leapt  over  precipices,  or  hurried  along  at  her  side,  or 
chafed  and  murmured  in  gloomy  ravines  far  below ;  how  in- 
cessantly her  horse's  feet,  whether  they  trod  on  some  stony 
path,  or  crossed  some  bit  of  grass  or  heather  with  a  damp 
spongy  noise,  seemed  to  be  repeating  over  and  over  the  words, 
"  Turn  to  the  left,  and  not  to  the  right ! " 

Constance  was  now  on  her  way  towards  the  entrance  into  the 
subterranean  passage,  which  she  had  so  boldly  resolved  to 
follow  that  she  might  reach  her  husband.  She  and  Marie  had 
settled  that  she  had  better  ride  to  the  spot,  which  was  at  some 
distance  from  the  old  woman's  cottage,  as  it  would  save  her 
much  fatigue,  and  she  needed  all  her  strength  for  the  anxious 
enterprise  that  lay  before  her.  They  had  also  settled  that  she 
and  Pierre,  wiio  walked  at  her  side,  should  not  start  till  night- 
fall, for  then  they  would  be  lees  likely  to  meet  with  any 
i^tragglers  from  the  besieging  oamp,  except  the  single  sentinel, 
with  whom,  of  course,  they  could  not  avoid  an  encounter. 
Towards  evening  the  weather  had  changed,  with  the  sudden- 
ness peeuliai*  to  all  mountain  regions.  The  night  had  come 
with  a  groat  sighing  of  wind  and  a  loud  splashing  of  hasty 
raindrops,  and  the  sky  was  daik  and  cloudy,  for  the  moon  was 
generally  hidden.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  night  fora  mountain  ride, 
but  still  Constance,  and  Maria,  and  Pierre  had  rather  rejoiced 
in  the  stormy  weather,  for  it  fiiToured  their  ioheme — it  would 
make  the  Papist  soldiery  less  likely  to  wander  from  their  camp, 
and,  moreover,  it  would  help  their  designs  against  the  sentinel. 

The  parting  between  Constance  and  Marie  had  been  short, 
but  solemn  and  affecting.  The  two  had  kissed  and  blessed 
each  other,  and  the  old  woman  hud  whispered,  **  God  go  with 
you,  my  daughter." 

And  Constance's  last  words  had  been,  *«  If  any  STil  thing 
befalls  me.  Marie,  and  I  never  come  back,  go  very  often  to  see 
my  child,  and  teach  him  to  love  his  mother's  name." 

Then  Coustanoe  had  mounted  her  horse,  and  the  darkness 
had  soon  shrouded  her  and  Pierre  from  Marie's  sight,  and  the 
old  woman  had  stood  there  alone  at  her  oottage  door,  hoping 
and  praying,  as  it  was  the  wont  of  her  brave  old  heart  and 


spirit  to  do,  ftttd  as  she  had  done  ott  inaiiy  a  ptuit  day.  whn 
she  had  watched  near  the  battl»-fiekl  where  busbwd  or  too. 
were  fighting  for  God.  She  hftd  made  tK>  small  personal  saeri- 
fice  in  cheerfully  letting  her  Pierre  go  on  this  errand  of  danger, 
for  Pierre  was  the  poor  old  woman's  only  support. 

Constance  need  not  have  been  in  any  trouble  as  far  as  her 
ohild  wss  codeenied,  fbr  at  that  very  monieDti  when  she  left 
vritii  BCarie  those  last  werds  about  him,  the  boy  was  iJeepisg 
in  no  less  a  plaoe  than  the  royai  nursery  of  the  cb&teau  At  Pas. 
When  Queen  Jeanne  had  first  found  out  what  Madame  d^ 
Blanchcville  had  done — for  directly  she  heard  of  her  st^itaiy 
and  mysterious  departure  she  guessed  whither  she  was  gone, 
and  what  was  her  purpose — ^she  had,  for  a  short  time,  been 
very  angry  with  her  for  her  rashness;  then  this  feeling  had 
gradually  died  away,  to  give  place  to  admiration  for  the  young 
countess's  wifely  devotion,  and  high  Chirlstian  courage  for  Uie 
faith — for  everything  grand  and  beautiful  was  always  quite 
sure  to  find  an  echo  in  the  breast  of  Jeanne  of  Navarre.  Her 
first  impulse  when  her  mind  thus  changed  towards  ConstaDce, 
an  impulse  which  she  followed  in  a  most  truly  womanly  way, 
was  to  hasten  to  Madame  de  Blancheville's  house,  and  take 
her  child  in  her  arms,  and  kiss  him,  and  cry  over  him,  and  then 
to  have  him  brought  to  the  palace,  and  give  orders  that  he 
should  remain  in  the  royal  nursery  with  little  Prince  Henrr, 
under  her  own  eye,  until  some  certain  news  arrived  of  hii 
parents'  fates.  After  that,  the  good  queen  could  do  no  mere 
for  her  friend  than  pray  for  her.  It  would  haye  been  quite 
useless  to  have  sent  in  search  of  Madame  de  Blancheville,  for 
it  was  impossible  to  tell  by  what  way  she  was  Btriving  to  read 
her  husband. 

Bat  to  return  to  Constance  as  she  rode  along  through  the 
stormy  night  and  the  mountains,  with  her  silent  yet  watchful 
oompanlon  at  her  side.  Pierre  had  been  fully  made  to  uiKlfT* 
stand  by  his  motlier  what  he  had  to  do.  Marie  had  eslabliehed 
a  most  com{dete  and  eomprediensive  language  of  signs  with  hia, 
and  he  had  taken  in  her  meaning,  on  this  occasion,  with  the 
most  rapid  and  wonderful  intelUgeooe.  His  delight  and  pride 
when  he  found  that  he  was  to  be  Constanoe's  guide  and  piD- 
teetor  knew  no  bounds,  has  hoe  Ut  up  as  if  a  star  had  ri^en 
within  him.  He  was  very  familiar  with  tiM  whole  country  rosnti 
about  his  mother's  cottage,  and  he  also  knew  exiictiy  the  siiDft- 
tion  of  the  trap-door  leading  into  the  subterraneaa  passage;  for 
Marie,  when  she  used  to  be  able  to  walk  so  far — Iter  strength 
had  failed  somewhat  lately— had  #hown  it  to  hioiy  and  amused 
herself  with  making  him  understand  what  it  was.  She  had 
little  thought  then  of  what  great  service  this  kaowledge^wu 
one  day  to  prove  to  Pierrp  and  Constance. 

Just  before  she  left  the  cottage,  Madame  de  Blancheville  bid 
received  from  Marie  a  full  and  minute  description  of  the  under* 
ground  passage :  she  had  told  her  how  the  hinges  of  the  lr4ip- 
door  would  most  likely  be  grown  rusty  with  age  and  disuse,  aod 
would  need  Pierre's  strong  arm  to  force  them;  how,  at  the 
other  end,  the  way  came  out  at  a  door  behind  the  tapestry  iuto 
a  large  room  at  the  fortress — it  had  been  the  common  dining-hsll 
of  the  garrison  in  former  days,  she  said,  so  that  the  soldiers  bad 
had  easy  access  to  it.    What  purpose  this  apartment  served 
now,  Marie,  of  course,  did  not  know.    Neither  could  she  tell 
whether  the  present  garrison  knew  of  the  exiblence  of  tlie  «ab- 
terranean  way ;  it  seemed  most  likely  that  they  did  not,  or  ther 
would  have  made  use  of  it  to  communicate  with  those  withoui. 
Above  all,  Marie  had  charged  Madame  de  Blancheville  to  be 
sure,  when  she  came  to  a  plaoe  where  the  passage  branrhe^i 
into  two,  to  take  the  left-hand  way  and  not  the  right,  sinf* 
instead  of  bringing  her  into  the  fortress,  it  would  lead  her  int- 
a  network  of  narrow  watercourseft,  among  which  she  would 
very  likely  lose  herself.    Constance  wss  haunted  with  a  nenrons 
dread  that,  m  her  excitement,  she  should  forget  or  mistake  this 
direction  of  the  old  woman,  and  she  went  on  inceBsanfly  re- 
peating it  over  and  over  to  herself,  as  though  she  wanted  t-) 
print  it  upon  her  memory,  until,  as  we  have  said,  the  very  toond 
of  her  horse's  hoefb  took  up  the  wotds. 
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Higher  still,  ever  higlier,  np  among  tbe  monntainB,  until  they 
wemed  to  shut  them  in  between  mighty  walls  that  they  shonld 
never  pass  again;  higher  still,  ever  higher,  np  among  the 
mists,  until  they  rolled  around  them  like  a  sea ;  higher  still, 
ever  higher,  up  among  the  dashing,  rushing  waterfalls,  until 
their  sound  was  as  a  ceaseless,  thundering  music.  OnWard  still, 
ever  onward,  with  piotures  of  honor  trying  to  grow  up  in  her 
heart,  but  forced  back  aod  covered  over  by  prayer,  with  her 
child's  baby-laughter  mingling,  somehow*  stmagoly  in  her  fancy 
with  the  last  words  of  her  old  soldler-fftther,  with  fragments  of 
her  happy  girlhood  mixing  in  a  visionary  way  with  the  grave 
dangers  of  her  present  position^  with  her  living  husband's  face 
a8  s\ie  knew  it  in  long  hours  of  love,  and  her  dead  mother's 
face  as  she  knew  it  in  her  portrait,  both  looking  at  her  out  of 
the  gloom  around.  Often  holy  texts  rose  up  like  ready  friends 
10  comfort  her,  and  now  and  then,  almost  without  knowing 
that  she  was  doing  it,'  she  found  herself  singing  some  hymn  or 
})6alm,  in  which  she  had  joined  in  sweet  melody  in  the  house 
of  God. 

Constance  was  riding  along  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  horse's 
mane,  and  her  mind  active  in  thought,  and  hope,  and  fear, 
when,  suddenly,  she  UAt  Tietre  press  eigniBeantly  the  hand 
that  held  her  bridle  rein ;  ahe  started  and  looked  up.  There, 
on  a  broad  plateau  a  little  way  above  tk«in,  she  saw  a  fortified 
building,  which  she  knew  to  be  Uie  fortress;  around  it  she 
could  distinguish  in  the  moonlight,  which  just  now  was  tolerably 
bright,  the  hostile  camp,  the  tents  of  which  gleamed  whitely, 
while  here  and  there  a  banner  waved  in  the  wind.  A  slight 
shiver  passed  through  Constance  as  she  gazed.  There  was  the 
place  in  which  her  Gaston  was  shut  up  ae  in  a  living  tomb,  and 
ahe  was  so  near  him  and  yet  so  fax  from  him.  The  hour,  too, 
of  her  own  hardest  trial  was  now  at  hand,  yet  still  her  heart 
beat  true  to  her  husband  and  her  God. 

When  they  had  advanced  a  little  farther,  Pierre  made  a  sign 
to  Madame  de  Blancheville  that  she  should  dismount.  She 
knew  at  once  what  he  meant,  for  they  had  settled  that  she 
should  do  so  when  they  drew  near  the  sentinel,  whose  steel  cap 
they  could  now  see  glittering  in  the  moonlight,  in  order  that 
the  horse's  tread  might  not  warn  him  of  their  approach.  She 
therefore  got  off,  and  Pierre  fastened  Bayard  securely  to  a  tree. 
Constance's  hand  lingered  sadly  for  a  moment  on  her  horse's 
neck— when  should  she  mount  him  again?  They  then  began 
t<)  move  cautiously  upward,  keeping  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees 
that  covered  thickly  the  ascent  to  the  fortress ;  Pierre  went  first 
and  Constance  followed,  her  whole  heart  now  one  strong  prayer. 

And  now  the  top  of  the  hill  was  reached,  and  they  paused 
for  a  few  moments ;  there  was  no  sound  to  be  heard  except  the 
measured  tread  of  the  sentinel,  which  they  could  distinguish 
perfectly,  they  were  so  near  him,  though  they  were  still  entirely 
hidden  from  him  by  fiie  trees,  and  the  hosrae  murmur  of  a 
stream  that  flowed  far  below.  At  length,  when  the  sentinel's 
back  was  turned  to  them  in  his  march  up  and  down,  Pierre 
laid  his  hand  with  an  impressive  touch,  for  an  instant,  on 
Constance's  shoulder.  She  remained  behind  in  shadow,  while 
he  darted  out  into  the  moonlight,  and  struck  down  the  sentinel. 
There  was  a  quiver  in  the  woman's  heart  at  the  deed  of  violence ; 
but  she  came  timidly  forward  into  the  moonlight,  which, 
fortunately  for  them,  was  shining  clearly  for  a  time.  The 
clouds  having  partly  rolled  away,  they  soon  found  out  tlie 
place  where  the  entrance  was  into  the  underground  passage. 
Marie  had  described  it  io  Constance ;  it  was  at  the  foot  of 
a  dwarf  oak  m  which  the  soldien*  wives,  to  know  it  better, 
had  formerly  eat  tiuree  crosses. 

Pierre  set  to  work  with  a  will  to  dig  wiA  a  spade  he  had 
brought  with  him^  while  Constance  listened  anxiously  for  any 
sound  from  the  neighbouring  camp,  but  there  was  none.  Very 
aoon  the  trap-door  appeared  to  view,  and  opened  with  a  creaking 
sound  beneath  Pierre's  touch ;  a  flight  of  steps  appeared  below. 
There  was  no  iime  to  pause,  for  delay  was  danger.  Until  his 
dying  day  Pierre  never  forgot  that  parting  look  of  triumphant 
faith  and  lore  in  her  eyes. 


CRAFTEB  v.— THE  VI«TTItB  IN  THE  FASSAGfi. 

Hfow  gloomy  it  was,  and  how  the  torch  she  had  brought  with 
her,  with  means  to  kindle  and  rekindle  it  if  it  were  neoesiisry, 
flickered,  and  waved  I  It  was  I&e  walking  into  a  great  sea  of 
Uaeiotess.  How  damp  and  olammy  the  air  felt,  as  it  met 
her  in  a  ohill  stream,  thai  wrapped  her  rovnd.  Every  now 
sad  then  her  light  would  fall  with  sadden  distinctness  on  some 
projecting  angle  in  the  passage,  making  it  look  like  a  faumain 
flgnro^  standing  a  litide  way  on  in  fiont  waiting  for  her;  then 
how  her  heart  would  beat»  so  violently  that  nothing  bat  prayer 
could  help  her  forward. 

Bnppose  old  Marie^s  memory  should  have  fhOed  her  in  somo 
importaot  point  in  her  description  of  the  undeigroand  way ; 
suppose  she  should  go  on  and  on  till  sbe  came  into  some  hideous 
vault  where,  long  ago,  the  dead  used  to  be  buried  *  suppose  a 
sudden  flt  of  madness  should  oome  upon  her — ^had  not  wealc 
women's  minds  given  way  under  a  lees  trial  than  this  ?"--BUppoee 
her  light  should  go  out  and  she  shonld  not  be  able^  in  her 
teiTor,  to  rekindle  it;  such  were  some  of  the  black,  fearful 
fancies  that  came  crowding  round  Constance  when  she  first  trod 
the  subterranean  passage,  filling  her  with  a  nameless  terror 
that  was  the  harder  to  bear  and  to  contend  with  from  its 
very  vagueness,  and  at  some  moments  her  brain  almost  reeled 
from  mere  indistinct  alarm.  Her  only  way  of  steadying  her 
mind  was  to  grasp  fast  some  good  Bible  text.  The  very  aet  of 
remembering  it,  and  repeating  it  over  and  over  seemed  to  give 
her  strength.  The  words,  **  the  angel  of  the  Lord  tarrieth  round 
about  ihem  that  fear  Him/'  had  a  wonderfully  calming  effect 
upon  her ;  they  were  like  a  staff  to  lean  on. 

How  long  the  daric,  dreadful  way  was — would  it  never  come 
to  an  end?  But  now  every  thought,  and  every  fancy  within 
her  was  frightened  away  by  a  sudden,  great,  real  terror :  sorely 
there,  at  a  little  distance  from  her,  she  saw  the  outline  of  a  form 
standing  leaning  against  the  wall  I  She  tried  for  a  few  momcnl  s 
to  persuade  herself  that  it  was  a  triok,  such  as  her  Imagination 
had  played  her  before.  But  no,  it  did  not  turn  into  a  bit  of 
projecting  stone-work,  or  dissolve  into  shadow,  as  all  the  other 
appearances  had  done ;  far  fiom  that  it  grew  more  lUco  a  tall 
figure  the  closer  she  got  to  it.  And  what  an  ugly,  feaif  ul  shape 
it  was  1  She  was  near  enough  to  it  now  to  see  it  witii  tolerable 
distinctness;  it  was  so  gaunt,  and  its  garments  hung  looeely 
about  it ;  a  long,  white  beard  covered  its  breast ;  grey,  matted 
locks  were  scattered  over  its  shoulders ;  its  face  was  deadly 
pale,  and  ife  fiery  eyes  seemed  to  glare  angrily  at  her.  She 
could  bear  no  more.  Her  overwrought  powers  gave  way ;  she 
shrieked  and  fainted. 

How  long  she  lay  insensible  Oonstanoe  never  knew.  When 
consdonsness  at  length  began  to  return  to  her,  it  was,  at  first, 
but  a  dim  sense  of  lying  on  oold,  damp  ground ;  then  it  was  an 
indistinot  idea  that  sometlking  terrible  had  happened  to  her ; 
next  it  was  a  suddenly  vivid  picture  of  the  last  moment  before 
she  ihlnted ;  finally  she  understood  that  she  was  lying  there  in 
the  dark  (for  her  light  had,  of  oourse,  been  extingutshed  by 
her  fall),  in  that  lonely  midergfound  way,  with  that  strange, 
fearftil  figure  very  likely  lurking  somewhere  in  the  gloom  near 
her.  At  this  last  idea  she  was  almost  ready  to  faint  again, 
but  that  the  precious  habit,  which  had  become  a  part  of  her 
very  nature,  of  always,  in  every  moment  of  her  life,  realising 
God's  presence  with  her,  came  to  her  help ;  yes.  He  was  with 
her  here,  even  as  He  was  when  she  sat  in  the  bright  sunshine 
among  troops  of  friends,  and  whatever  that  mysterious  being  she 
had  seen  might  be.  He  was  its  lord. 

In  those  days  when  the  Reformed  religion  was  still  a  great 
gift  of  new  light  given  by  God  to  the  nations,  there  was  an 
immense,  exultant  pride  and  joy,  a  pride  and  joy  that  were  as  a 
mighty  cordial  tu  the  martyr  at  the  stake,  to  the  soldier  dying 
in  lingering  pain  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  tliought  of  doing 
and  suffering  something  for  Christ.    Faith  was  then  a  burning, 
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living  power  in  the  hearts  and  souU  of  the  people  who  held  the 
written  Word  of  God  in  all  its  purity  in  their  hands. 

That  cordial  had  made  many  a  timid  woman  hrave,  and  it 
was  so  with  Constance  de  Blancheville  now.  Had  she  not  come 
into  this  position  of  terror  and  danger  of  her  own  free  will,  for 
the  sake  of  God's  holy  cause  ?  That  oonsciousness  lifted  her 
up  with  a  wondrous  strength.  Then  came  another  sweet 
supporting  thought ;  she  was  there  for  her  husband's  sake  too, 
and  then,  growing  up  out  of  prayer  and  her  own  native  firmness 
of  character,  come  the  resolution  that  she  would  go  on  with  the 
enterprise  she  had  begun. 

The  torch  she  had  carried  was,  no  doubt,  lying  somewhere 
near  her.  She  felt  about  on  the  ground  and  soon  found  it; 
then  she  re-lit  it,  having,  as  has  before  been  said,  brought  with 
her  the  means  for  doing  so,  and  rising  to  her  feet  glanced  round 
very  imeafiily  at  first ;  but  nowhere  could  she  see  anythmg  of 
the  dreaded  figure.  The  whole  place  appeared  to  be  full  of 
nothing  but  darkness;  she  held  up  her  light  in  trembling, 
hurried  search,  but  its  wavering  rays  only  gUstened  on  a  damp 
place  here  and  there  on  the  wall.  Then  she  grew  bolder,  and 
went  on  with  a  steady  step,  saying  to  herseli^  "  My  God,  the 
God  who  kept  my  good  old  father  safe  on  many  a  day  of 
battle,  who  has  led  me  on  through  every  step  of  my  life,  shall 
still  protect  me/* 

8he  went  on  for  some  Uttle  distance  without  further  disturb- 
ance, except  that,  now  and  then,  a  fancy  that  she  saw  a  dark 
shadow  lurking  in  the  gloom  gave  her  a  momentary  start ;  but 
it  always  proved  to  be  only  an  illusion.  At  length  she  reached 
the  place  where  the  passage  branched  into  two.  There,  her 
brain  being  confused,  partly  by  her  late  unconsciousness,  and 
partly  by  haste  and  fear,  she  mistook  Marie's  injunctions,  and 
took  the  wrong  turning.  When  she  had  gone  a  little  way, 
however,  it  struck  her,  all  at  once,  that  she  had  done  so^  and 
she  was  just  going  to  turn  back  when  she  perceived  a  glimmer 
of  light  in  front  of  her.  Could  she,  after  all,  have  reached  some 
part  of  the  fortress  ?  she  wondered,  with  a  sudden  throb  of  joy 
at  her  heart  And  filled  with  this  happy  idea  she  again  ad- 
vanced. She  went  on  for  several  yards,  then  the  passsige 
widened  out  all  at  once  and  she  stood  in  a  small  vaulted 
cliamber.  ! 

Madame  de  Blancheville  glanced  around,  and  saw  to  her 
extreme  astonishment  that  the  place  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  pro- 
vuiion-store ;  there  were  casks  of  wine,  and  sacks  of  flour,  and 
other  durable  articles  of  food.  But  before  she  had  time  to  dwell 
upon  these  objects,  which  were  so  strange  in  such  a  place,  her 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  slight  noise  near  her,  and  starting 
round  she  faaw  standing  close  to  her,  with  a  light  in  its  hand — 
the  light,  no  doubt,  the  gleam  of  which  she  had  seen  before — 
the  tall,  white-bearded  figure. 

Constance's  first  impulse  was  to  fly ;  but  quickly  a  nobler  and 
a  bolder  instinct  came  over  her.  Grasping  the  little  Bible  lying 
on  her  heart  as  a  soldier  grasps  his  weapon,  she  appealed  to  the 
figure  for  protection.  It  only  stared  at  her  with  wild  eyes,  but 
tiie  brave  lady  stood  firm  and  repeated  her  questions,  her  clear 
voice  ringing  through  the  vaulted  room  like  an  angel's  harp. 

Thea  an  answer  came  in  a  deep,  hollow  tone:  ** Woman, 
what  are  you  come  hither  for?  If  your  object  is  to  betray 
me,  your  life  is  worth  no  more  than  the  waning  liglit  you  hold 
in  your  hand." 


SCRIPTURE  ENIGMA. 

NO.  XV. 


Oh  sacred  stream  1 

In  mystic  dream, 
I  see  thee  wind  thy  silver  thread 

Through  flowery  vale. 

And  smiling  dale. 
Type  of  that  stream  which  mortals  dread. 


1.  On  thy  blest  strand 
I  see  one  stand. 

Leader  of  Israel's  wandering  host; 

Nor  need  he  deem 

Thy  bounding  stream  ,^ 

Will  bar  for  them  the  farther  coast  ^    > 

2.  Four  hundred  years 
In  pains  and  fears, 

Had  Jacob's  sons  (his  hwrden  borne; 

Yet  when  their  cry 

Had  pierced  the  Ay 
They  met  God's  love  with  years  of  soom. 

3.  In  desert  vast 
Their  bones  are  cast. 

They  may  not  share  their  children's  bliss; 

And  we,  as  tbey. 

Have  gone  astray. 
Yet  in  God's  love  remaineth  thU. 

4.  'Tis  ours  to  claim 

In  Christ's  dear  name. 
Whose  death  hath  made  our  pfi«age  dear 

Isaiah's  dream 

Of  blood-red  sizeam 
Fulfilled  for  us, — ^we  need  not  fear.  '> 

5.  But  lo !  the  wave 
That  erst  did  lave 

The  pebbles  on  yon  river's  banks 

Is  parted  wide. 

And  mid  the  tide 
Rests  ihUy  while  pass  those  favoured  ranks. 

6.  O  mystic  stream! 
In  sacred  dream, 

I  see  One  more  than  mortal  stand; 

This  name  of  scorn 

Still  xfteekly  borne. 
Though  God  hath  owned  His  Son  upon  thy  strani 


WORD  PICTURES  FROM  THE  BOOKS  OF  KK6S. 

KO.  IV. 

A  uiGHTV  gathering  of  worshippers 
With  prophets  and  with  priests;  but  not,  alas, 
Jehovah's  name  they  praise;  the  cry  is  ''Baal'' 
That  rises  impious  from  that  human  mass. 

*' Bring  forth  the  vestments  for  Baal's  wonhippen!" 
A  ringing  voice  commands ;  and  straight  they  bear 
The  garments.    Then,  with  many  a  sacrifice 
The  heathen  rites  proceed,  the  fires  bum  dear. 

But  hark,  the  song  is  turn'd  into  a  cry; 
The  countless  throng  are  fedling,  man  on  man, 
By  many  a  bloody  sword.    Baal's  arm  is  noaght 
To  save  his  votaries  from  a  deep-laid  pkn. 

The  massacre  goes  on.    Ah!  hideous  sight! 
And  now,  at  length,  the  last  fell  thrust  is  gi?6D, 
The  lost  of  Baal's  worsliippers  is  dead. 
The  last  fraU  cord  of  life  is  rudely  riven. 

Then  sounds  the  call — **^  Bring  out  the  imsgesb 
The  idols  of  the  slain."    Bight  on  the  flame 
They  oast  them  to  be  burned ;  the  lurid  ligbt 
Spreads  wide,  proclaiming  great  Jehovah's  name. 

For  now  the  idol  worship  is  no  more, 
And  by  His  stem,  sharp  human  instrument, 
The  Lord  hath  purged  the  heathen  from  tbe  Isod, 
And  righteousness  with  His  just  judgment  Uest 
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MRS.  BABBON  AKD  MATTHEW  CONWAY. 


OLD  MES.  BAERON. 

CHAPTER  II. — A   NEW  PLACE. 

p  Mrs.  Barron  had  anything  of  importance  that 

She  Wished  to  say  to  her  son  that  night,  she  had 

■•orgotten  it,  or  she  had  changed  her  mind  about 

V'J'V^X^^''  told  his  wife  when  he  returned 

aCf  *r'''*  ^  }^^  "'^^^^^  °®^*  d*y-    She  talked 
aoout  the  winter's  wood,  and  the  new  threshing- 
Jfo.  1871-Auocw  28,  iwo. 


machine,  and  about  the  fat  cattle  that  were  to  be 
sent  to  market ;  but  she  said  not  a  word  that  she 
might  not  have  said  any  day  of  the  year  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  parish.  About  Nannie  and  her 
probable  return  home,  she  said  only  that  the  best 
must  be  made  of  the  matter  now. 

"  She  did  not  name  your  name  in  connection  with 
the  niatter,  nor  any  other,"  said  Peter,  in  answer  to 
his  wife's  inquiries.  r^  | 

Relieved  aii4  thankful  Pet^i^zfitay  WPQ^A^ 

N^BicB  OsE  Pznrr. 
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sUenoe,  for  whatever  hie  mother  might  know  or 
BTirmise,  he  oonld  not,  in  his  secret  heart,  acquit  his 
wife  of  all  guilt  in  the  matter  of  poor  Kannie  a 
marriage.  He  said  nothing,  for  words  availed  little 
hetweeii  him  and  his  wife  in  such  a  case  as  this. 
His  standard  of  right  was  not  hers  with  regard  to 
some  things,  and  the  only  way  to  meet  her  con- 
temptuous shrug,  or  her  indifferent  *'  What  would 
you  ?  "  when  they  disagreed,  was  by  silence,  and  his 
silence  sometimes  hurt  her  when  his  words  would 
have  been  unheeded. 

Mrs.  Barron  had  little  to  say  to  any  one  duiing 
the  next  few  days,  but  she  went  about  the  house, 
keeping  an  eye  on  all  within  and  without,  for  there 
was  much  to  be  done  at  this  time  of  the  year.  But 
Justine,  who  had  long  lived  with  her,  and  who 
watched  her  through  these  days  with  an  interest 
which  was  half  affectionate  and  half  curious,  had 
notfaipg  special  to  tell  the  neighbours  who  were 
eager  in  their  inquiries  about  her. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  Nannie  came  home,  and 
the  manner  of  her  coming  helped  them  through  the 
meeting  which  both  had  occasion  to  dread.  They 
had  not  meant  to  come  home  that  night.  They  had 
gone  to  Peter's  house  as  they  had  been  invited  to 
do.  There  was  to  be  a  gathering  of  young  people 
there  to  welcome  them  home,  and  a  dance  in  the 
evening,  and  great  preparations  had  been  made. 

But  they  were  hardly  come  into  the  house  when 
a  great  wave  of  home-sickness  swept  over  poor  little 
Nannie.  Being  so  near,  she  must  go  home  to  her 
mother  at  once. 

In  vain  the  joung  people  laughed  at  her.  In  yain 
her  sister-in-law  coaxed  and  scolded  her.  In  vain 
her  young  husband  4eclared  himself  afraid  to 
venture  into  her  motbar's  presence  until  th^y  had 
got  some  friend  to  speak  for  them  first.  To  the 
young  people  and  their  mother  she  answered  nothing. 
To  BeaucUamp  she  said  he  might  do  as  he  liked — 
it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  go  unless  he  chose ; 
but  she  was  determined  to  go  at  once. 

The  day  had  been  dismal,  and  she  was  both  wet 
and  weaty,  but  she  would  not  allow  her  damp  shawl 
to  be  taken  off,  nor  would  she  sit  down  in  the  bouse, 
so  eager  was  she  to  get  away.  A  soft  little  thing 
they  had  always  called  her,  but  there  was  no  moving 
her  firom  her  purpose  now. 

And  when  her  brother  came  in  he  took  her  part. 
He  would  not  have  allowed  her  to  stay  had  she 
wished  it  ever  so  much,  or  he  said  so.  As  for  her 
mother,  she  had  a  good  right  to  be  angry ;  but  she 
would  not  be  less  so,  but  more,  were  she  to  stay 
away  when  she  was  so  near.  He  would  take  her 
home  himself  at  once ;  Beauchamp  might  stay  or  go 
as  suited  him  best. 

Beauchamp  laughed  as  he  listened.  Afraid  of 
Madame  !  Not  he.^  He  had  the  best  of  the  matter 
as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  he  thought,  as  indeed 
he  had. 

So  Peter  took  his  young  sister  and  her  husband 
home  through  a  storm  of  November  rain  and  sleet, 
and  wet,  and  weary,  and  weeping,  brought  Nannie 
to  her  mother. 

^'  It  is  an  awfol  night,"  he  said ;  **■  but  nothing 
could  persuade  her  to  stay  from  you  when  once  she 
was  so  near." 

Then  he  turned  and  went  home  again  through  the 
rain,  without  another  word.  He  knew  that  he  must 
tell  all  that  he  might  see  or  hear  in  his  mother's 


house  whether  he  wished  to  do  so  or  not,  and  go  he 
determined  to  see  and  hear  as  little  as  might  be 
on  this  occasion.  He  knew  that  Nannie  was  sure 
to  be  gently  and  wisely  dealt  with,  and  that  was  all 
that  any  one  need  to  know. 

As  for  Mrs.  Barron,  if  there  was  any  movement  of 
anger  in  the  great  leap  which  her  heart  gave  at  the 
sound  of  her  daughter's  voice,  it  was  not  against 
Nannie.  She  received  her,  and  chided  and  com- 
forted her  very  much  as  she  might  have  done  when 
as  a  little  girl  she  bad  needlessly  and  fooKshly  gone 
out  into  the  rain,  and  had  oome  home  drenched  and 
miserable  as  she  was  to-night.  She  took  off  her  wet 
things,  and  brought  hot  water  for  her  feet,  and  dry 
garments.  She  brought  her  food  and  some  hot  tea, 
and  made  her  eat  and  drink,  and  then  she  put  her  t/i 
lest  in  her  own  bed,  which  had  also  been  Nannies 
until  now. 

And  with  tears  and  smiles  and  eager  words  of 
entreaty  Nannie  yielded  herself  gkdly  to  her 
mother^s  care,  and  ate  and  drank,  lay  down  willingly, 
and  fell  asleep  as  soon  as  her  head  touched  the 
pillow,  like  an  innocent  child,  as  indeed  she  was  in 
her  mother's  loving  and  partial  eyes,  and  the  first 
tears  which  this  new  sorrow  had  brought,  came  to 
Mrs.  Barron  as  she  stood  and  watched  her  deep. 

As  for  Paul  Beauchamp,  she  never  saw  him !  He 
was  making  himself  at  home  and  comfortable  in  thi 
kitchen  while  she  came  and  went  in  serving  her 
daughter,  but  she  never  suffered  her  eyes  to  fall 
upon  him.  He  watched  her  stealthily,  but  kept 
silence  in  her  presence  as  became  him.  He  took  a 
hearty  supper,  and  fell  asleep  beside  the  kitchen 
stove,  and  after  a  while  Joe  roused  him,  and  shared 
his  quarters  with  him  for  the  night. 

It  was  a  good  many  days  and  nighty  before  Nannie 
left  her  mother's  room.  She  had  taken-  a  violent 
cold,  and  was  so  feverish  that  the  second  day  the 
doctor  was  sent  for,  and  though  not  so  ill  as  to  he  in 
danger,  she  needed  tender  care,  and  she  had  it,  and 
none  but  the  gentlest  words  passed  her  motber^s  lipe 
within  the  room  wher§  Nannie  lay. 

Bj  the  time  she  was  better,  Mrs.  Barron  acknow- 
ledged to  herself,  as  she  had  done  before  in  times  of 
trouble,  that  what  mwt  be  borne,  should  be  bomd 
silently.  It  cannot  be  said  that  any  of  the  angrr 
bitterness  which  on  that  first  night  had  refosed  tu 
let  her  eyes  rest  on  Paul  Beaucnamp,  1^  passed 
away,  but  no  angry  wori  had  been  suffered  to  pa^s 
her  lips,  either  to  him  or  about  him.  She  had  even 
endured,  now  and  then,  his  presence  in  the  room 
where  Nannie  lay,  ill  and  restless,  but  pleased  at  his 
coming,  as  her  mother  could  not  fail  to  see. 

She  came  to  understand  after  a  while,  how  her 
simple  Nannie  should  have  been  charmed  by  the 
bright  winning  ways  of  the  handsome  lad,  vhc«e 
dark  eyes  softened  so  wonder&Uy  as  they  were 
turned  towards  her.  After  all,  Nannie's  happints.^ 
was  the  chief  thing  to  be  thought  of,  and  so  tLe 
mother  constrained  herself  to  civility,  and  in  htr 
daughter's  presence  to  sometiiing  like  kindness  in 
her  intercourse  with  the  man  ¥mo  had  done  them 
both  so  ill  a  turn. 

When  Nannie  grew  better  and  was  able  to  p' 
about  again,  she  was  considered  in  aU  arrangement.^, 
even  more  than  had  been  the  case  before  she  went 
away.  When  she  was  able  to  drive  out,  Joe  s  work- 
was  interfered  with  often  so  that  she  oould  hare  tha 
horse  that  she  liked  best  to^^ive  at  her  pltiiauio. 
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For  tbe  mow  had  oome  by  this  time  and  the  sleigh- 
ing was  good,  and  the  neighbours  far  and  near — 
since  Mrs.  Barron  had  said  nothing  to  any  one  of 
her  indignation  at  the  marriage — took  pains  to 
inyite  the  yonng  people,  and  many  gay  parties  were 
given  in  their  hononr.  At  such  times  Mrs.  Barron 
saw  them  go  and  come  without  any  expression  of 
displeasure,  and  Joe  and  Justine  wondered  much 
toge^er  over  the  quiet  way  in  which  all  things 
scorned  to  be  settling  down  again  in  the  house. 

But  hy-and-bye  all  this  was  changed.  Nannie 
fell  soon  into  her  old  quiet  ways  again.  It  was 
no  pleasure  to  her  to  spend  three  or  four  evenings 
in  the  week  in  dancing,  or  driving,  or  card-playing, 
and  Paul  went  to  the  merry-making  that  he  liked 
without  her.  She  did  not  resent  this,  nor  did  her 
mother,  who  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  his  company,  and 
thought  Nannie  best  at  home. 

But  when  Beauchamp  began  by-and-bye  to  assume 
the  airs  of  a  master,  as  far  as  Joe  was  concerned, 
ordering  the  horse  at  inconvenient  times,  and  inter- 
fering m  other  ways  in  her  affairs,  Mrs.  Barron 
took  occasion  to  say  a  few  words  which  she  had 
intended  to  say  from  the  first,  and  she  said  them 
so  plainly  and  so  firmly,  that  the  young  man  could 
not  fail  to  take  her  meaning. 

No  stranger  in  the  parish  or  beyond  it  could 
have  less  to  do  with  her  affairs  than  he  had,  she 
told  him.  Joe  was  not  at  bis  bidding,  neither  was 
horse,  nor  sleigh,  nor  anything  about  the  place  at 
his  disposal  for  an  hour  without  leave  asked  and 
given.  If  he  chose  to  work  for  wages,  he  should 
receive  just  what  he  earned,  but  he  should  have 
nothing  else,  unless  a  time  should  oome  when  she 
saw  occasion  to  change  her  opinion  of  him. 

It  cost  her  some  self-restraint  to  say  this  and  no 
more,  for  her  heart  was  full  of  anger  against  him. 
Even  when  he  spoke  some  foolish  words  about  his 
wife's  share  in  her  father's  property,  and  his  right  to 
control  it,  she  listened  quietly,  only  saying,  **  You 
have  been  misinformed." 

"  It  is  you  who  say  so.  We  shall  see  about  that," 
said  Beauchamp. 

"  Your  wife  has  nothing  but  what  I  give  her,  nor 
is  ever  likely  to  have.  Nay,  you  need  not  put  your- 
self in  a  rage ;  I  have  no  call  to  waste  my  words  on 
you,"  and  she  rose  to  leave  the  room.  For  though 
>ho  spoke  calmly,  and  looked  just  as  usual,  her  heart 
was  beating  hard  and  her  breath  came  with  difficulty. 
Oh!  he  had  done  her  an  ill  turn,  this  foolish  lad. 
Suddenly  Beauchamp  placed  himself  between  her 
and  the  door. 

**  Nor  will  I  waste  words ;  I  will  take  my  wife  and 
go.  If  she  has  got  nothing,  that  will  be  iJest.  Why 
bhould  we  stay  in  this  dull  house  ?  I  will  go,  and 
she  too." 

This  was  his  "  trump  card,"  as  he  had  called  it  to 
Madame  Peter,  which  he  had  not  meant  to  play  so 
soon,  but  which  he  doubted  not  would  be  effectual 
in  bringing  *'  the  old  woman "  to  terma  Mrs. 
Barron  knew  well  that  this  must  come  some  time, 
and  though  her  limbs  trembled  so  much  that  she  was 
glad  to  turn  and  sit  down  again,  she  answered 
quietly, 

'*  Yes,  she  is  your  wife ;  she  has  chosen  for  her- 
self. It  is  right  that  she  should  go  with  you,  and 
when  you  provide  a  place  to  put  her  in,  she  shall 

go-" 

"  She  shall  go  to-da}'.     I  can  find  a  pla'-e.     We 


will  go  to  Madame  Peter's.    She  said  we  were  to  go 
there  when  you  turned  us  out." 

"  I  will  not  go  there,"  said  Nannie,  who  had  oome 
in  imnoticed.  ''  I  don't  like  Madame  Peter.  I  mean 
to  stay  here  with  my  mother,  and  so  must  you, 
Paul." 

"  My  dear,"  said  her  mother  gravely,  "  it  is  right 
that  you  should  go  with  your  husband,  when  he  has 
a  home  to  offer  you." 

"  Blit,  mother,  I  will  not  go  to  Peter's  house.  They 
don't  want  us  there." 

"  She  has  no  room  for  you.  They  have  a  full 
house  already." 

"  Never  mind,  I  will  find  some  place — ^some  rooms 
in  the  village,  and  we  shall  go." 

"  But  not  to-day,"  said  Nannie,  in  tears ;  "  I  will 
not  go  to-day." 

"  But  I  will  go  to-day — ^me.  I  will  come  for  you 
after,"  but  he  hung  his  head  and  looked  doubtful. 

"And  when  you  have  found  a  suitable  place, 
Nannie  shall  have  what  is  needed  to  make  it  comfort- 
able— tables,  chairs,  bedding,  and  all  that.  Yes,  J 
think  you  be  wiser  to  bide  here.  But  a  wife  is 
bound  to  go  with  her  husband,  and  make  the  best  of 
him."  ^ 

But  it  never  came  to  that,  as  Mrs.  Barron  was  very 
sure  it  would  not.  Madame  Peter  would  have  liked 
well  enough  to  receive  them  for  a  day  or  t\j?o  to  vex 
the  old  lady,  but  Peter  could  be  master  in  his  own 
house  on  occasion,  and  he  would  have  none  of  them. 

As  for  taking  rooms,  all  the  people  to  whom  he 
applied  made  a  joke  of  the  matter.  Paul  Beauchamp 
with  a  house  to  keep  up  at  his  own  expense !  That 
was  too  much.  Better  stay  with  Madame  Barro'. 
Oh !  yes,  she  will  give  some  sharp  words.  But  what 
will  you  ?  And  besides  she  will  never  let  her  Nan- 
nette  go  away. 

Paul  had  it  from  her  own  lips  that  a  wife  must  go 
with  her  husband.  But  when  they  asked  him  where 
he  was  to  get  work,  and  how  they  were  to  live  in 
the  meantime,  he  had  nothing  to  answer. 

He  did  not  go  to  Mrs.  Barron's  that  night,  nor  for 
several  nights,  and  when  he  did  go,  he  said  not  one 
word  about  going  away  again.  Ho  stayed  on  quietly, 
and  ate  and  slept,  and  now  and  then  helped  a  little 
with  the  work  of  the  farmyard,  and  came  and  went 
and  had  a  good  time,  and  as  far  as  one  could  judge, 
bore  the  old  lady  no  malice  for  the  plain  truths  she 
had  told  him. 

Joe  aud  Justine  said  to  one  another  that  the  old 
lady  had  got  her  triumph  again.  But  she  did  not 
say  so  to  herself.  It  was  a  poor  triumph.  She  went 
about  with  a  heavy  heart  and,  shiunk  from  looking 
into  the  future.  For  though  she  had  said  little 
about  it — to  whom  indeed  could  she  have  spoken? — 
she  had  suffered  sorely,  and  she  still  suffered. 
Though  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  her  health  had 
failed,  yet  it  was  true,  as  Justine  said  to  her  friends 
that  the  last  three  months  had  taken  a  good  deal  out 
of  her.  People  had  called  her  old  Mrs.  Barron  for  a 
good  many  years  because  of  her  son's  wife,  but  only 
lately  had  she  begun  to  think  of  herself  as  an  old 
woman,  and  it  filled  her  with  anxiety  to  look 
foi-ward  to  the  work  of  the  farm  for  another 
year. 

She  knew  now  how  she  had  set  her  heart  on  having 
Matthew  Conway  for  her  right-hand  man.  She 
would  have  liked  to  make  him  tso  still,  for  whe nettled 
him,  and  she  would  have  liked  also  ta4o  iha  yaung 
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man  a  good  turn.  But  it  conld  not  be  done  in  that 
way  wkQe  Nannie  and  her  husband  stayed  with  her, 
and  Nannie  mnst  never  go  away. 

She  was  careful  and  troubled  about  many  things, 
and  the  Christmas  holidays  which  brought  a  little 
respite  of  cheerfulness  to  so  many  in  the  parish, 
brought  none  to  her.  They  passed  and  left  her  as 
they  had  found  her,  more  anxious  and  doubtful  about 
the  future  than  ever  she  had  been  in  all  her  life  be- 
fore. 

After  that,  Beauchamp  went  away  for  awhile. 
He  went  with  a  party  of  gentlemen  from  the  city, 
who  were  bent  on  a  hunting  expedition  far  to  the 
eastward.  In  what  capacity  they  engaged  him  was 
doubtful.  He  said  he  was  going  as  a  guide,  but  he 
was  glad  to  go  on  any  terms,  for  he  had  grown  tired 
of  his  easy  life  by  this  time,  and  longed  for  the 
woods  again. 

And  no  one  but  Nannie  was  soiTy  to  see  him 
go.  She  fretted  and  vexed  herself  for  a  while, 
but  she  grew  contented  without  him,  sooner  than 
her  mother  supposed  possible,  and  it  might  have 
been  last  winter,  before  Paul  Beauchamp  had 
come  to  trouble  them,  Mrs.  Barron  thought,  so 
quietly  and  happily  did  they  fall  into  their  old  ways 
again.  A  week  of  stoim  and  drifted  roads  gave 
them  a  respite  from  visitors,  whose  constant  coming 
had  tried  Mrs.  Barron  sorely  of  late,  and  the  quiet 
time  was  good  for  them  both. 

Beauchamp  did  not  show  his  face  again  before 
three  months  were  over,  and  by  that  time  Mrs. 
Barron  had  begun  to  see  a  way  through  her  troubles, 
as  far  as  the  carrying  on  of  the  farming  operations 
was  concerned.  Help  came,  as  it  often  does,  from  an 
unexpected  quarter.  Help  was  offered  first  by  her 
son  Peter,  whose  eldest  son  was  nineteen,  and 
looking  for  something  to  which  to  turn  his  hand, 
since  their  farm  was  small  and  could  be  carried  on 
without  his  help,  as  his  brothers  were  coming  on  to 
do  their  share. 

**  Would  not  Antoine  do  for  old  madame,  who  is 
looking  for  somebody  to  take  charge  ?"  asked  Madame 
Peter,  and  her  'husband  was  at  last  persuaded  to 
speak  to  his  mother  about  it. 

He  did  not  go  very  hopefully,  but  he  went.  For 
the  chances  were  that  unless  the  lad  got  something 
to  do  soon,  he  would  go  away  to  "  The  States,"  as  so 
many  young  French  Canadians  had  done  of  late,  and 
though  that  would  not  have  seemed  a  bad  thing  to 
his  father,  his  mother  and  the  cur^  were  greatly  set 
against  it,  and  so,  to  please  his  wife,  Peter  spoke  to 
his  mother. 

"  And  would  you  have  much  satisfaction  in  trust- 
ing him  with  your  own  place  if  you  were  not  able 
to  look  after  him  yourself?"  asked  his  mother 
gi'avely. 

"  But  you  are  able  to  look  after  him,  mother.  And 
he  is  quite  steady,  and  a  kindly  lad,  though  he  is 
young  and  open  to  the  temptations  of  youth.  I  think 
he  would  do  well  with  you,  mother." 

But  Mrs.  Barron  shook  her  head. 

'*  I  cannot  do  as  1  used  to  do.  I  liave  not  the 
heai't  for  it,  nor  the  strength.  And  the  boy  is 
too  young,  and  with  Paul  Beauchamp  about  the 
place,  to  be  a  continual  temptation  to  idleness  and 
folly,  he  would  have  no  fair  chance.  No ;  I'll  help 
him  in  some  other  way,  but,  for  more  reasons  than 
can  be  spoken  about,  I  cannot  have  him  here  just 
now." 


"  He'll  be  off  to  the  States  like  the  rest  of  them, 
it's  likely." 

"  Well,  he  might  do  worse  for  himself  than  to  go 
there.  At  any  rate,  it  would  suit  neither  him  nor  me, 
were  I  to  ask  him  to  come  here  just  now ;  I  must 
look  farther." 

Peter  knew  better  than  to  argue  the  matter  with 
his  mother,  and  indeed  he  agreefd  with  all  she  said. 

He  was  not  of  his  wife's  opinion,  that  Antoine 
had  a  right  to  be  there,  or  that  he  would  keep  his 
place  there  should  his  grandmother  take  him  aa  her 
head  man  for  the  summer.  He  had  no  more  right 
to  look  to  the  Barron  place  as  his  home  in  the 
future  than  any  other  of  his  mother  s  grandsons  had 
the  right  which  she  might  choose  to  give. 

So  with  a  few  words  more  his  visit  came  to  an 
end,  and  he  went  away,  looking  bowed  and  care- 
worn, his  mother  thought,  ''a  far  older  man  than 
his  father  was  at  his  age." 

It  grieved  her  to  disappoint  him,  though  she 
knew  he  had  not  expected  to  succeed;  and  she 
longed  with  all  her  tender  mother's  heait  to 
lighten  the  load  of  care  that  rested  upon  him. 

"But  it  would  never  do  to  bring  the  lad  here, 
unless  his  father  could  come  too — and  that  is  im- 
possible." 

She  could  not  put  aside  vexing  thoughts  so 
readily  as  she  used  to  do,  "  a  sure  token  of  hasten- 
ing age  and  weakness,"  she  thought ;  and  the  day 
thus  sadly  begun  might  have  been  sad  throughout, 
only  before  it  was  over  she  got  a  glimpse  of  other 
people's  cares,  which  helped  her  to  forget  her  own, 
and  gave  her  something  else  to  think  about. 

It  was  James  Cox  who  came  this  time,  whose 
troubles  she  knew,  and  was  sorry  for,  but  her  fet 
words  did  not  sound  sympathetic. 

"  I  doubt,  James,  there  can  be  little  said  between 
you  and  me  to-day." 

He  gave  her  no  time  to  say  more.  .'"'Deed, 
Mistress  Barron,  I  have  had  but  a  single  glass.  I 
came  &om  home  this  morning  with  only  a  piece  of 
bread  for  my  breakfast,  for  my  wife  is  sick  again, 
and  I  got  that  faint  and  uncomfortable  at  my 
stomach,  that  I  was  forced  to  take  a  glass  at  Gosse- 
lin's,  and  then — but  111  go  and  come  again,  for  if 
you  don't  help  me,  who  will  ?  " 

"  Bide  still  where  you  are,"  said  Mrs.  Barron. 

She  spoke  a  word  to  Justine,  and  then  sat  down  to 
hear  what  she  did  not  need  to  be  told,  and  what 
need  not  ail  be  repeated  here.  He  had  married  and 
settled  on  land  not  all  paid  for,  which  would  have 
been  a  small  matter,  if  all  other  matters  had  gone 
well.  But  his  wife  had  been  town-bred,  and  was 
quite  ignorant  of  many  things  which  a  farmer's  wife 
ought  to  know.  The  little  children  came  fast,  and 
the  mother  had  not  the  health,  even  if  she  had  hail 
the  skill,  to  make  the  best  of  things,  and  they  had 
fallen  into  debt,  and  now  James  knew  not  where  to 
turn  for  help  unless  Mistress  Barron  would  help 
him. 

Mrs.  Barron  listened  to  his  tale  in  silence.  Or 
rather 'she  seemed  to  listen,  but  all  the  time  she 
was  busy  with  a  new  thought  that  had  come  to 
her. 

"  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  help  you  in  one  way  or 
in  another,"  said  she,  "but  I  must  have  time  to 
think  about  it." 

Then  she  rose  and  went  out  of  the  room,  knowing 
that  he  would  fall  asleep,  and,  that  he  would  bu 
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better  for  it.  He  slept  for  an  hour,  though  lie  did 
Dot  know  it,  and  then  she  gave  him  his  dinner, 
which  was  also  his  breakfast,  and  then  she  sent  him 
away. 

"Imnsthave  time  to  think  ahout  it.  No,  you 
need  not  come  back,  I  am  going  down  your  way  in 
a  day  or  two,  and  V\l  go  to  your  house.  I  want  to 
see  your  wife  as  well  as  you. 

And  then  she  bade  him  good-day,  and  though 
James  felt  doubtful  as  to  the  wisdom  of  her  last 
words,  he  went  away  feeling  pretty  sure  that  there 
was  help  at  hand  for  him. 

So  when  the  right  day  came,  Mrs.  Barron,  declin- 
ing Nannie's  offered  company,  because  she  might 
have  to  go  to  more  places  than  one,  and  so  keep  her 
waiting,  set  out  for  the  visit  to  the  Coxes.  She  had 
been  out  very  little  during  the  winter,  and  the  fresh 
air  and  the  bright  sunshine,  and  the  swift  gliding 
motion  of  the  sleigh  were  pleasant  to  her,  and  instead 
of  dwelling  on  her  own  anxieties  and  plans,  she 
turned  her  thoughts  to  the  dwellers  in  the  quaint 
farmhouses  set  so  closely  on  both  sides  of  the  road 
for  a  part  of  the  way.  Many  a  nod  and  smile,  and 
Bhrill, "  Bon  jour,  madame,"  came  to  her  from  window 
or  open  door,  and  more  than  once  she  stopped  the 
sleigh,  to  exchange  a  word  with  some  one  who  had 
courage  to  come  out  into  the  cold  with  only  an  apron 
thrown  over  her  head. 

When  she  opened  the  door  and  went  into  James 
Cox's  house,  she  saw  the  prettiest  sight  she.  had 
seen  for  many  a  day.  Mrs.  Cox  smiled  when  she 
heard  her  say  it,  but  James  shook  his  head.  Five 
babies — the  eldest  not  much  over  seven  years — 
might  be  a  pretty  sight  to  see  once  in  a  while,  but 
there  was  another  view  of  the  matter.  He  did  not 
utter  a  word  to  that  effect,  but  hia  wife  resented  his 
doubtful  looks. 

"  Which  of  them  would  you  spare  ¥*  said  she. 

•*  Not  my  wee  Nancy,  anyway,"  said  he,  lifting  in 
his  arms  the  little  blue-eyed  creature,  who  had  been 
tugging  at  his  coat  since  he  came  in.  *'Nor  any 
other.  Since  we  have  them,  we'll  do  the  best  we 
can  for  them,  till  their  turn  comes." 

'*It  minds  me  of  my  happiest  days,  when  all. my 
bairns  were  young,"  said  Mrs.  Barron  softly ;  and 
seeing  her  trembling  lips  and  wet  eyes,  James  said 
to  liimself  that  the  mistress  was  getting  soft-hearted, 
and  that  she  would  be  sure  to  do  something  to  help 
him  in  his  strait. 

He  was  not  so  sure  in  a  little.  Mrs.  Banon's 
offered  help  was  not  of  a  kind  that  he  had  hoped  for, 
and  it  was  burdened  with  conditions  which  he  did 
not  like  to  listen  to.  James  glanced  at  his  wife  often 
while  the  old  lady  was  speaking,  but  his  wife  would 
not  glance  at  him.  She  had  her  own  thoughts  about 
it  all,  but  it  was  her  husband's  way  to  decide  most 
matters  without  asking  counsel,  and  she  had  learned 
to  keep  silence. 

Mrs.  Barron  had  asked  James,  who  had  worked  on 
her  farm  for  several  years^during  her  husband's  life- 
time, to  have  his  own  place,  and  come  back  to  her 
again  as  her  servant.  Her  "  head  man,"  she  called 
it,  but  she  knew,  and  so  did  he,  that  she  hei-self 
would  be  head  of  all  without,  as  well  as  within,  as 
she  had  always  been,  whoever  came  or  went. 

"It  would  be  a  step  down  in  the  world,"  said 
James. 

"  Even  if  it  were — which  I  don't  allow — it  might 
make  the  next  step«or  two  up  all  the  easier.    But 


you  must  just  think  about  it  and  let  me  know.  And 
it  would  need  to  be  soon,  for  the  winter  is  wearing 
over." 

*'Yes,  the  days  are  growing  long  again,"  said 
Mrs.  Cox. 

Her  husband  said  nothing. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  if  you  could  bring  your- 
self to  give  up  your  own  place  for  three  years,  we 
will  say,  young  Conway  might  be  glad  to  take  it.* 
They  say  he  is  thinking  to  go  away,  but  if  he  oould 
get  your  place  to  work  he  might  save  his  mother 
a  sore  heart,  poor  woman.  And  himself  too,  for 
his  brothers  are  but  young,  and  hardly  to  be  trusted 
to  do  by  themselves  yet.  They  take  after  their 
father,  I  doubt ;  and  John  Conway  was  not  a  man 
like  his  cousin.  But  if  they  had  Matthew  as  master 
for  a  while,  they  might  settle  down  into  steady  men 
at  last.  I  think  much  of  Matthew  Conway,"  added 
she  with  a  sigh. 

James  had  been  leaning  forward  with  his  elbows 
on  his  knees,  twirling  his  old  fur  cap  round  in  his 
hands,  but  he  sat  up  now  and  looked  at  Mrs.  Barron. 

"  He  is  a  fine  lad,  Matthew.  I  don't  wonder  you 
want  to  do  him  a  good  turn." 

**  He'll  be  in  no  hurry  to  accept  a  good  turn  from 
me.  But  in  this  way  I  might  help  him,  while  I  am 
helping  myself  and  you." 

And  then  they  had  much  talk  out  of  which  there 
came  a  measure  of  satisfaction  to  them  both.  The 
wife,  with  rare  good  sense,  as  Mrs.  Barron  thought, 
listened  without  a  word  till  her  husband  turned  to 
her  at  last. 

"  Well,  Barbai-a,  what  say  you  ?  " 

"It  would  matter  less  my  being  little  able  to 
help  you,"  said  she  quietly,  but  she  grew  first  pale 
and  then  red  under  his  eye. 

"  James  must  be  hard  on  her  sometimes,"  thought 
Mrs.  Barron. 

She  was  a  pretty,  delicate-looking  woman,  and 
looked  quite  unfit  for  hard  work  of  any  kind.  Her 
baby  had  fallen  asleep  on  her  breast,  her  arm  was 
clasped  round  another  child,  and  a  third  was  plaiting 
and  unplaiting  her  long  fair  hair.  James's  rather 
hard  face  softened  as  he  looked  at  her. 

"You  would  have  more  time  for  the  bairns," 
said  he. 

Then  he  went  and  put  the  kettle  on,  saying  Mrs. 
Barron  must  have  some  tea  before  she  went.  Mrs. 
Barron  did  not  care  for  tea,  but  she  had  something 
more  to  say  to  both  of  them,  and  she  held  out  her 
arms  for  the  child  when  Mrs.  Cox  rose.  She  sat 
gazing  silently  on  the  sleeping  infant  till  James 
came  in  again,  then  as  Barbara  went  here  and  there 
about  her  preparations,  the  old  lady  said  softly  : 

<<  There  is  one  other  thing  that  I  want  to  say  to 
yourself.  If  you  make  up  your  mind  to  come  to  me, 
you  must  make  up  your  mind  also  to  join  the 
temperance  folk — for  the  three  years,  I  mean." 

If  she  had  said  that  he  must  make  up  his  mind 
to  shave  his  head,  or  discard  boots  and  shoes  for 
that  time,  he  could  not  have  looked  at  her  in  mort 
utter  amazement.' 

"Do  you  think  a  man  that  has  lived  sober  till 
he  has  come  to  my  time  of  life  is  not  fit  to  take  care 
of  himself?"  asked  he  with  angry  eyes.  "You 
have  been  listening  to  my  enemies." 

"  Whisht,  man  1  speak  softly.  No,  if  you  have 
enemies  they  have  not  come  to  me.  I  am  your 
friend,  and  I  have  this  to  say  to  you,  If  a  man  live* 
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a  sober  life  till  middle  age,  and  then  begins  to  seek 
to  forget  his  troubles,  as  jon  have  been  doing 
awhiles,  he  goes  far  faster  down  the  black  road 
than  them  that  have  been  longer  on  it.  And  it  is 
for  your  sake  as  well  as  my  own  that  I  bid  you  take 
thought." 

And  James,  who  was  a  man  of  sense,  did  take 
thought,  to  such  purpose  that  it  told  on  his  whole 
life  afterwards. 

The  old  lady  had  something  to  say  to  Mrs.  Cox 
also. 

"  You  have  had  a  sore  seven  years  since  you  were 
married,  my  dear,  with  all  your  babies,  and  you 
not  being  used  with  farm  work.  But  now  you'll 
take  heart  and  begin  again.  And  you'll  come  to 
the  stone  house  on  the  hill.  Til  have  no  hand  in 
separating  man  and  wife,  even  though  there  may  be 
but  three  miles  between  them.  It  will  be  better. 
It  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  I  have  seen  so  little  of 
you  of  late.  But  I  rarely  leave  home  now.  I  like 
your  looks  and  your  ways,  and  you  and  your  bonny 
little  bairns  will  do  Nannie  and  me  good,"  added 
she  with  a  sigh. 

As  she  passed  the  house  of  Mrs.  Conway  on  her 
way  home,  Matthew  stood  at  the  door,  and  he  came 
to  the  road  to  speak  to  her  as  she  stopped. 

"  Is  it  true  that  yon  are  thinking  of  going  away, 
Matthew?"  she  asked,  offering  her  hand. 

"I  have  always  meant  to  go  when  my  mother 
could  spare  me." 

*^  But  that  is  not  yet,  nor  for  a  while — nor  your 
young  brothers  either.  "You  have  done  much  for 
them,  but  your  work  is  not  done  yet.  Don't  grieve 
your  mother,  dear  lad." 

The  young  man  looked  away  to  the  red  clouds 
in  the  western  sky,  and  said  nothing. 

"  My  dear  lad,  folk  can  with  God's  help  do  and 
bear  impossible  things.  Look  at  me  after  these 
months,  and  I  am  old  and  frail,  and  yon  are  young 
and  have  yout  life  before  yon.  Go  over  to-night  and 
speak  to  James  Cox,  and  think  of  your  mother 
and  brothers.  And  whatever  help  you  need,  come 
to  me  for  it,  and  good-night.  You  are  sad  and 
sorry  now,  but  that  will  pass.     Good-night." 

The  young  man  stood  looking  after  the  sleigh  as 
it  moved  swiftly  over  the  road,  wondering  at  her 
words,  fie  was  **  sad  and  sorry."  He  had  suffered, 
though,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  severely  as  Nannie's 
mother  was  ready  to  suppose.  He  had  already  said 
to  himself  that  he  was  young  and  had  life  before 
him.^  He  longed  to  get  away,  but  he  did  not  say 
to  himself  that  it  was  altogether  because  of  Nannie's 
marriage.  He  wanted  to  see  the  world,  and  make 
his  fortune  perhaps,  as  other  men  had  done ;  as  for 
dear  little  Nannie — he  would  never  forget  her, 
wherever  he  went. 

He  went  to  see  James  Cox,  and  he  got  a  surprise 
when  he  was  offered  a  lease  of  his  farm  on  terms 
which  Mrs.  Barron's  advice  had  made  favourable  to 
him.  And  though  he  hesitated  and  doubted,  with 
the  boyish  longing  for  new  scenes  and  a  fairer 
fortune,  they  came  to  terms  at  last. 

Mrs.  Barron  had  done  many  a  good  tnm  to  her 
neighbours,  and  many  a  good  day's  work  for  herself. 
But  the  two  men  acknowledged,  when  the  right 
time  came,  that  she  had  never  done  a  better  turn 
than  she  had  done  to  them  that  day,  and  she  too 
owned  that  she  had  never  done  a  better  day's  work 
for  herself. 


THE  CHUECH  IN  AEMENIA. 

AN  interesting  tract  of  the  earth  to  all  students 
of  history,  above  all,  of  sacred  histoty,  the 
land  of  Armenia  mnst  ever  be;  a  land  whose 
centre  is  Mount  Ararat,  whose  people  have  a 
national  histoi-y  reaching  to  remote  antiquity,  whose 
language  is  the  stem  from  which  many  other 
languages  have  branched  forth,  and  wha^  national 
Christian  Church  existed  fifty  years  before  the 
reign  of  Constantlne,  and  in  later  centuries  with- 
stood the  violence  of  Islam,  and  the  artifices  of 
Rome. 

But  small  wonder  is  it  that  heresies  and  corrnp- 
tions  have  by  degrees  arisen  in  the  Armenian  Church. 
As  early  as  the  sixth  century  she  wds  unable  to  send 
representatives  to  the  great  bhnrch  conncils,  because 
none  of  her  members  understood  Greek.  In  later 
ages  she  was  offered  the  protection  of  Rome  against 
the  cruel  oppression  of  the  Porte,  on  condition  of 
acknowledging  papal  supremacy  and  other  Eomish 
tenets.  A  small  portion  of  the  Armenian  church 
was  lured  by  the  bribe.  But  there  was  one  strong- 
hold of  Christian  faith  which  she  never  ceded  to 
her  foes;  although  her  services  have  long  been 
performed  in  the  old  Armenian  dialect,  a  language 
not  better  "  nnderstanded  of  the  people  '*  than  wonld 
Latin  be  in  an  ordinary  English  congregation,  the 
Scriptures  in  their  own  tongue  have  never  been 
withheld  by  the  priests  from  the  laity ;  and  ahont 
forty  years  ago  it  pleased  Grod  to  arouse,  through 
the  earnest  labours  of  American  missionaries,  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  iiato  the  teachings  of  those  Scrip- 
tures, followed  by  considerable  enlightenment  in  a 
district  of  Armenia. 

It  wis  to  suppress  this  movement  that  Martv-n 
Migherditch,  Archbishop  of  Aintab,  and  Catholikos 
of  the  convent  of  Sis,  was  sent  by  the  head  of  his 
Church  to  hold  controversy  with  these  same  mis- 
sionaries, in  the  course  of  which  controversy  he  was 
led  to  careful  examination  of  God's  Word.  Gi-eat 
was  the  amazement  of  the  Catholikos  to  find  no  trace 
there  of  authority  for  the  doctrines  and  rites  which 
some  of  his  countrymen  were  being  wont  to  discard. 

Strange,  indeed,  are  some  of  the  superstitions 
which  have  tainted  the  once  pure  creed  of  the 
people  of  Armenia.  They  hold,  among  other  error:?, 
that  our  Lord  abdicated  his  divini^  before  his 
death  upon  the  cross;  hence  their  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  his  atoning  work  is  marred,  and  henoe 
has  grown  their  practice  of  offering  six  times  a  year 
animal  sacrifices,  with  whose  blood  every  communi- 
cant must  be  sprinkled.  They  believe  in  transnln 
stantiation,  not  in  the  Romish  sense,  but  a  strange 
transformation  of  the  dove — the  Holy  Ghost — inta 
the  oil  wherewith  their  priests  are  consecrated. 

Soon  the  Armenian  archbishop's  arguments  ceased; 
soon  his  mind  and  heart  were  c»nvinoed  and  gained 
for  the  simple  Gospel  of  Christ;  and  earnestly  he 
prayed  for  light  and  guidance.  He  did  not  wish 
to  resign  his  ministry,  but  to  inform  his  teaching. 
About  this  time  there  fell  into  his  hands  a  prayer- 
book  of  the  Church  of  England,  translated  into  his 
ovna  tongue,  and  brought  into  Ms  conntiy  by^nts 
of  the  London  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Cnris- 
tianity  among  the  Jews.    "  For  a  fortnight  I  studied 
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this,  always  in  the  night,"  said  the  archbisliop,  in 
the  simple  and  tonobing  account  of  his  career,  which 
we  lately  heard  him  give  in  a  London  drawing-room, 
** because  in  the  day-time  I  did  not  dare;  and  I 
thought,  *  This  is  what  I  want  for  my  people ; "  and 
Btill  I  prayed  that  God  would  give  ns  in  Armenia 
a  reformed  church.  Many  a  time  I  sat  in  my 
cathedral  most  unhappy,  feeling  that  all  was  fSEdse." 
At  length  he  renounced  his  high  position  and  large 
emoluments  in  the  church;  persecutions  beset  him 
from  some  of  his  ecclesiastioed  superiors,  which,  eyen 
threatening  his  life,  led  him  to  seek  help  and  counsel 
from  Bishop  Qobat  of  Jerusalem,  who,  after  careful 
inquiry,  gave  him  the  right  band  of  fellowship,  and 
licensed  nim  to  minister  to  about  fiye  hundred 
persons  in  Aintab,  who  had  united  themselves  to 
idm.  "Then  a  gentleman  in  England  gave  me 
1,0002.  to  build  a  church,"  continued  the  speaker, 
''  but  this  money  was  entrusted  to  dishonest  hands 
and  lost.  We  possess  now  the  site  for  the  church, 
and  the  walls,  as  yet  only  built  to  the  height  of 
four  feet;  and  now  I  come  here  to  ask  you  to  help 
me  to  finish  it.  There  are  800  of  my  people, 
Reformed  Christians  of  Aintab,  meeting  for  service 
in  two  separate  and  desolate  rooms;  Siere  are  no 
less  than  three  bishops  and  forty-three  congrega- 
tions, headed  by  their  priests,  ready  to  join  the 
cause  as  soon  as  the  movement  is  recognised  by  the 
Turkish  government,  which  has  already  granted  a 
firman  for  the  building  of  the  church.  The  Ar- 
menians, in  their  own  land,  are  very  poor.  I  am 
your  brother  in  the  faith;  and  these  churches  are 
the  sisters  of  your  church.  I  ask  you  to  give,  not 
tome,  but  to  (iod.  I  cannot  give  you  any  return; 
but  may  Qoi  bless  you  in  your  souls,  in  your 
families,  and  in  all  things." 


He  was  a  striking  figure,  that  Eastern  bishop,  in 
his  oriental  mantle  of  black,  the  crimson  ribbon  and 
star-like  decorlition  of  his  archiepiscopal  order; 
with  his  dark-complexioned,  thoughtful,  and  most 
intelligent  countenance,  the  dignified  simplicity  of 
manner,  which  his  very  imperfect  command  of 
English  in  no  wise  disturbed.  His  appeal  on  behalf 
of  nis  scattered  flock  was  a  strong  one.  "It  was 
perfectly  true,"  remarked  Lord  Shaftesbury,  after 
expressing  his  entire  sympathy  with  the  work  in 
question,  "that  Archbishop  Migherditoh  asked  us 
to  help  in  establishing  in  Armenia  that  form  of 
government  which  we  found  in  the  Church  of 
England;  and  this  might  not  be  directly  in  har- 
mony with  the  views  of  the  American  missionaries, 
because  they  were  Congregationalists,  and  not  Epis- 
copalians; but  he  had  long  known  them,  collectively 
and  individually,  and  could  amply  testify  to  the 
fact  that  their  one  aim  and  desire  was  the  propa- 
gation of  the  truth.  He  was  sure  they  would  rejoice 
to  hear  that  the  Church  of  England  was  making 
good  progress  in  Armenia." 

May  God  richly  prosper  this  earnest  struggle  of 
an  ancient  apostolic  church  to  emerge,  as  a  church, 
£rom  the  darkness  into  which  centuries  of  isolation 
and  oppression  have  sunk  her ;  while  still,  through 
all,  in  defiance  of  that  tyrant  power  to  which  we 
and  other  highly-favoured  peoples  once  succumbed, 
she  has  held  fast  Christ  as  her  Head  and  the  Scrip- 
tures as  her  heritage.  Surely  the  Church  in  Armenia 
may  see  in  the  present  spiritual  movement  in  her 
midst,  a  fulfilment  of  tL&  gracious  assurance  to 
another  Eastern  church  of  old :  '*  Because  thou  hast 
little  strength,  and  hast  kept  My  word,  and  hast  not 
denied  My  name,  I  have  set  before  thee  au  open 
door,  and  no  man  can  shut  it." 

k.  J.  T. 
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XV. — ^ROAB-MENMNQ. 


1SAW  a  very  curious  scene  at  Nazareth.  My 
tenis  were  pitched  on  a  hill  opposite  the  village, 
and  dose  to  the  road  which  leads  into  the  country, 
to  Cana  of  Galilee  and  Tiberias.  One  morning 
when  I  got  up  I  found  a  number  of  people  busjy 
on  that  road;  it  is  a  steep  road,  and  winds 
^p  the  sides  of  the  hills.  We  should  call  it  in 
England  a  "mountain  road,"  and  a  very  bad  one 
too,  for  the  roads  in  the  East  are  not  so  good  and 
well-kept  as  our  roads  are  here.  These  people,  some 
of  them,  were  breaking  the  large  stones  lying  in  the 
track,  or  carrying  them  away ;  others  were  picking 
up  stones  and  filling  baskets  with  them,  afterwards 
filling  up  the  holes  and  ruts  around.  Other  men  had 
the  curious  tools  they  use  there,  something  between 
a  pickaxe  and  the  hoe  which  English  people  use  in 
the  garden:  these  men  were  breaking  down  the 
steep  bank  at  one  side  to  make  the  road  wider.  All 
the  people — "  labouring  **  people — of  the  village  were 
oidered  out  to  do  this  work ;  and  the  chiefs,  or  men 
of  greatest  importance  in  the  village,  went  up  and 
dcmn  telling  tbe  others  what  to  do ;  and  they  were 


doing  this  for  a  very  great  distance.  The  roads 
and  streets  of  the  vilk^  were  also  full  of  people 
busy  in  the  same  way.  I  asked  one  of  the  principal 
men  what  it  all  meant,  and  he  said,  "  Have  you  not 
heard  that  the  great  Bacha  of  Acre  is  coming^  this 
way,  and  we  must  make  a  straight  road  for  him  ?" 
Some  hours  after,  the  governor  of  Nazareth  went 
out  on  horseback,  with  numbers  of  attendants  and 
soldiers.  They  met  this  great  pacha  not  far  from 
my  tents;  and  these  men  shook  hands,  and  their 
people  fired  guns,  and  there  was  great  rejoicing  that 
this  great  pasha  had  come.  He  was  not  at  all  a  nice- 
looking  man,  but  he  was  very  finely  dressed,  and  so 
were  his  soldiers;  and  they  had  flags  flying  and 
drums  beating,  and  made  great  rejoicing,  and  seemed 
very  pleased  the  great  pacha  had  come. 

Now  see  how  Ihey  used  to  do  the  very  same  sort 
of  thing  in  that  country  long,  long  ago  (read  Isaiah 
Izii.  10),  and  also,  just  before  our  Lord  Jesus  came  to 
teach  and  save  people.  There  was  a  good  man  whose 
name  was  John  the  Baptist;  he  went  about  teaching 
and  preaching  and  telling  people  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
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was  coming  soon,  and  he  used  the  words  of  the  older 
prophet  Isaiah,  and  said  he  was  a  voice  cryino; 
that  they  should  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and 
make  his  paths  "  straight."  If  you  read  Luke  iii.  5, 
he  said  every  valley  was  to  be  filled,  mountains  and 
hills  lowered,  the  crooked  way  made  straight,  and 


4^^>f't^ 


tho  rough  ways  made  smooth,  and  all  that  He  might 
come,  and  that  it  should  be  easy  fer  every  one  to  see 
Him.  My  dear  children,  cry  to  the  Lord  that  He 
may  prepare  your  heart,  so  that  you  may  receive 
Him  when  He  comes,  and  He  will  lead  you,  what- 
ever your  road  may  be  in  life.  Sometimes  the 
road  of  life  is  very  rough  and  difficult  and  very 


dangerous,  and  we  need  our  Lord   to  guide  m  su 
that  we  can  walk  uprightl}-. 

The  East  is  an  unchangeable  land,  and  that  is  a 
great  charm  to  the  Bible  student.  If  we  wish  to 
know  how  the  people  lived  of  whom  the  Bible  telU 
us,  go  there,  and  you  will  see  the  selfnBame  things 

done  now  as 
they  were  four 
thousand  years 
ago.  Track- 
ways or  roads 
are  also  Tin- 
changed.  The 
road  to  Jericho 
is  still  a  had 
and  dangeroiu 
road,  as  it  was 
in  the  time  of 
our  Lord.  In 
the  desert  yoa 
track  your 
way,  not  by 
guide-posts, 
but  by  the 
bleached  bones 
of  the  dead 
animals  —  the 
dead  of  ages. 
I  was  near 
Dothan,  and 
from  interest 
in  the  story  of 
Joseph  —  the 
place  where 
the  lad  was  sold  as  a  slave — was  making  a  skotcb, 
when  my  Arab  called,  "  Take  care,  sir !  "  On  look- 
ing up,  there  came  the  great  Damascus  caravan, 
bringing  spices,  tobacco,  silks,  etc.,  and  with  a  goodly 
collection  of  camels,  on  their  way  to  Egypt.  It 
added  a  living  reality  to  the  story ;  and  little  triflw 
like  this  prove  how  true  the  Bible  stories  are. 


XVI. — THE  WATER-SELLER. 

Now  in  the  East — Holy  Land  or  Egypt — the  son 
shines  very,  very  much  more  than  it  does  in 
England,  and  for  many  months  it  does  not  rain  at 
all.  It  is  very  hot  all  this  time.  The  people  want 
water  to  drink  very  much.  They  do  not  drink 
beer  or  spirits  as  people  do  in  England,  and  they 
prize  water  a  great  deal  more^than  we  do.  Men 
go  about  the  sti;eets — they  call  them  "bazaars" 
there — selling  water.  Like  the  man  in  the  picture, 
they  have  a  large  eaithen  jar,  cased  in  wicker-work, 
slung  over  the  shoulders  by  straps.  You  see  this 
jar  has  a  long  neck.  Now,  in  their  right  hand  tbey 
carry  two  small  brass  cups,  which  they  knock  to- 
gether, making  a  clicking  noise  as  they  walk  ahont. 
They  have  a  sort  of  song  or  cxj ;  the  words  are ; 
"  Water  I  Water !  Oh,  come  and  drink,  ye  thirsty 
ones ! "  And  when  people  want  water  of  them  they 
tip  the  jar  so  that  the  neck  or  spout  comes  over  the 
shoulder,  and  with  great  skill  they  fill  their  little  cnp 
with  water,  and  give  it  to  the  person  who  wants  it. 
People  then  give  them  a  verv  small  bit  of  copper 
money — not  so  much  as  afarthmg  in  English  money. 
They  go  up  and  down  the  streets  aU  the  hot  part  of 
the  day,  calling  out  as  I  have  told  vou.    They  have 
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a  way  of  calling  out  to  you  as  you  walk  about  those 

streets  or  bazaara.     Shopkeepers  would  often  call 

out  to  me,  "  Hi,"  or  "  Ho,  gentleman ! "  or  "  Here, 

pilgrim,  come  and  buy  ! "  or  sometimes  say,  "  Here, 

every  one  that  has  money,  come  and  buy  " — this  or 

that,  whatever  it  was  they  wanted  to  sell. 
My     children, 

you  will  find  in 

the    Bible    that 

this  custom  of  the 

water-carrier  is  a 

Tery     old      one. 

Look  at  Isaiah  Iv. 

1.    God  there,  by 

his  prophet,  asks 

why  people  will 

be  80  silly  as  to 

seek  for  happiness 
without  coming 
to  Him?  He 
promises  to  give 
them  not  only 
water — which  is 
the  most  import- 
ant thing  in  the 
East,  and  in  the 
Bible  is  always 
used  as  a  type  of 
happiness  —  but 
He  says  "  wine  " 
and  "milk,"  and 
mthcut  money  and 
without  price. 
Water,  wine,  or 
milk,  like  all 
God's  best  gifts, 

are  to  be  got  for  asking.  And  you,  my  children,  if 
you  ask  God  to  give  you  what  is  best.  He  will  do  so, 
for  He  has  promised ;  and  He  mtut  fulfil  bis  promise, 
for  He  is  truth.  The  Bible  shows  us  the  only  right 
way  to  be  happy,  and  if  we  try  to  find  it  in  any 
other  way,  we  should  be  like  a  man  who  dug  a  cistern 
and  left  a  crack  in  the  rock,  and  when  he  wanted 
water  found  it  had  all  run  away  through  the  crack. 


David  had  been  there,  and  he  called  it  the  Eocks 
of  the  Wild  Goat) — well,  I  had  two  Bedouin,  or 
native  people,  with  me,  and  we  had  all  walked 
a  long  way  under  a  very  hot  sun,  and  we  had  drunk 
up  all  the  water  we  had  in  the  little  skins  we  carried 
on  our  backs.     We  were  so  weary,  so  tired,  and  we 


TUB   WATKII-SELLER, 


WATER   BOTTLES. 


I  often  wanted  water  when  I  was  in  that 
country,  and  in  one  part  of  the  desert  we  travelled 
Hirough  we  had  skins  filled  with  water  and  fastened 
up  and  put  on  a  camel,  and  also  a  big  barrel  filled 
with  water,  and  we  had  a  padlock  put  on  the  barrel 
— the  water  was  so  precious.  If  we  had  not  done 
that  we  could  not  have  gone  through  that  desert,  or 
should  have  died  for  want  of  water.  Ooce,  when  I 
was  coming  from  the  wilderness  of  Engedi,  which 
is  very  hot  (it  is  spoken  of  in  the  Bible ;   King 


did  not  know  what  to  do.  One  of  the  men  said 
he  knew  of  a  good  well,  and  though  it  was  a  long  way 
out  of  our  road,  we  were  so  thirsty  we  went  to  it. 
When  we  got  to  the  well  we  found  some  wicked 
people  had  thrown  large  rocks  down  the  opening 
and  choked  the  well,  so  that  we*  could  not  get  the 
water.  We  almost  cried  when  we  saw  we  could 
not  get  it.    We  could  just  see  the  water  in  the  little 
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spac3s  l;etween  the  big^  rocks.  We  tied  strings 
to  a  little  tin  pot  I  used  to  paint  out  of  and  then 
tried  to  drop  it  between  the  big  stones ;  but  it  was 
all  no  use,  and  we  sat  down  so  weary  and  sad  by 
the  side  of  this  well.  We  eat  there  a  long  time 
when  my  men  saw  a  long  way  oflf  another  Bedouin, 
and  they  shouted  to  him  with  all  their  might,  and 
he  came  to  us.  Thank  Grod,  he  had  his  water-skin 
full  of  water.  He  was  a  kind  man,  and  gave  each 
of  us  some  water  to  drink.  We  were  all  so  grateful 
to  him.  I  gave  him  a  large  piece  of  silver — worth 
five  shillings  in  English  money — and  soon  after  we 
were  able  to  begin  our  march  again,  and  got  to  our 
tents  late  at  night. 

The  Bible  tells  us  that  wicked  people  long,  long 
ago  did  the  same  wicked  thing  by  stopping  wells 
up.  For  when  Isaac  lived  he  had  great  numbers 
of  sheep  and  cattle ;  and  the  wicked  people  envied 
him,  and  they  had  stopped  up  with  earth  all  the 
wells  that  Abraham  h^  dug.  You  can  read  about 
this  in  Genesis  xxvi.  14-22.  The  Lord  Jesus,  too, 
when  He  was  on  earth  wanted  water.  There  is 
that  lovely  story  of  Him  in  the  gospel  of  St.  John 
(chapter  iv.).  Once  when  He  was  going  to  Galilee, 
He  got  to  Jacob's  Well,  and  being  very  weary,  He 
sat  down  by  the  well,  and  asked  a  woman  who  came 
to  draw  water  to  give  Him  some  to  drink.  But  she 
said,  "How  can  1?  You  have  nothing  to  draw  it 
with,  and  the  well  is  so  deep."  Then  the  good,  kind 
Jesus  showed  her  that  she  was  a  sinner,  but  that  if 
she  came  to  Him,  He  would  not  only  give  her 
water,  but  life  everlasting.  Let  us,  dear  children, 
all  pray  that  He  will  be  to  us  "  a  well  of  water 
springing  up  to  everlasting  life." 

The  little  picture  I  give  wiU  show  you  water- 
bottles  and  skin,  as  used  in  the  Holy  Land.  The 
tiny  little  cup  is  like  one  of  the  brass  cups  the 
water-seller  carried.  The  small  jar  near  it  is  called 
"koolah,"  that  people  carry  in  their  hands  when 
they  are  going  a  short  distance.  The  skin  is  either 
goat  or  sheep  skin.  The  skin  is  sewn  up  in  the 
middle,  the  legs  sewn  up  too,  and  the  water  is 
poured  in  at  the  neck,  and  then  tied  by  a  bit  of 
leather  or  string.  The  jar  with  two  handles  is  one 
the  women  carry  on  their  heads  when  they  have 
filled  it  at  the  well.  And  the  large  one  is  what  is 
used  to  store  water  in  in  the  house.  The  small  one, 
behind  the  two-handled  jar,  is  also  made  of  leather, 
and  usually  you  hang  it  to  your  saddle  when  on 
horseback. 


DEW. 

.  T  is  a  matter  for  surprise,  when  one  con- 
siders the  small  amount  of  curiosity 
manifested  by  the  generality  of  people 
towards  the  many  beautiful  phenomena 
with  which  they  are  brought  into  fami- 
liar contact  in  their  daily  life.  This  lack 
of  interest  is  no  doubt  due  to  a  large 
extent  to  want  of  knowledge,  and  is 
replaced  by  an  intelligent  regard  for 
nature  when  people  are  made  aware  of  the  beauties 
it  38  capable  of  unfolding.  The  devout  mind  finds 
a  still  purer  pleasure  in  the  oontemphation  of  wonders 


which  reveal  at  every  turn  the  wisdom  of  the  great 
Creator.  • 

It  is  with  the  view  of  awakening  this  larger 
interest  that  this  paper  is  written.  Li  it  we  intend 
to  give  the  reader  a  short,  and  we  hope  a  clear 
and  untechnicar  account,  of  the  manner  in  which 
dew  is  formed  and  deposited. 

The  theoiy  of  the  formation  of  dew  which  will 
be  here  explained,  and  which  is  now  universally 
adopted  by  scientific  men  as  the  true  one,  was  pro- 
posed by  an  English  physician,  Dr.  Wells,  in  a  paper 
published  in  the  year  1816,  and  which  contains  an 
account  of  a  series  of  observations  and  experiments, 
which,  in  their  conception  and  execution,  display  the 
true  scientific  spirit  in  an  exalted  degree. 

If  we  heat  a  quantity  of  water  to  boiling,  and 
keep  it  at  that  point  long  enough,  it  will  of  conrse 
be  all  converted  into  steam ;  but  although  this  take^ 
place  most  rapidly  at  boiling  heat,  water  is  also 
slowly  evaporated  at  common  temperatures. 

Water  will  soon  disappear  from  vessels  left  in 
the  open  air  during  dry  weather ;  it  has  also  heen 
proved  that  even  ice  is  slowly  evaporated  at  below 
the  freezing  temperature. 

This  being  so,  it  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  the 
atmosphere  being  in  contact,  as  it  is,  with  large 
bodies  of  water,  must  always  contain  more  or  less 
watery  vapour,  the  actual  quantity  At  any  time 
depending  principally  upon  the  temperature.  If  we 
take  a  closed  vessel  containing  a  little  water  at  any 
temperature,  the  water  will  evaporate  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  the  air  in  the  vessel  will  then  have 
diffused  through  it  a  corresponding  amount  of 
vapour.  If  now  we  lower  the  temperature,  how- 
ever slightly,  a  portion  of  the  vaponr  will  be  recon- 
verted into  water,  so  that  the  quantiiy  in  the  air 
will  be  lessened. 

The  air  is  said  to  be  saturated  with  watery  vapour 
when  it  contains  as  much  as  is  possible  at  the 
existing  temperature.  The  reader  will  see  that 
the  amount  necessary  to  do  this  at  any  temperature 
would  be  insuflScient  at  a  higher  one,  and  that 
unsaturated  air  will  become  saturated  on  the  tem- 
perature falling.  If  this  takes  place  when  the 
air  is  already  fully  laden  with  vapour,  some  of  the 
water  is  deposited,  and  the  temperature  at  which 
this  takes  place  is  called  the  dew-point.  This  point 
is  important  in  meteorology,  as,  knowing  it,  we  can 
calculate  the  amount  of  water  vapour  in  the  air  ai 
the  time  of  observing  it.  There  are  several  instm- 
ments  in  use  for  this  purpose,  which,  however,  we 
cannot  now  describe. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  order  that  dew  may  be 
deposited  all  that  is  necessary  is  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  bedewiad  bodies  snould  fall  to  the  dew 
point.  But  the  reader  will  also  recollect  that  dew 
is  not  quite  impartial  in  its  selection  of  substances 
on  which  to  form  its  beads ;  he  will  have  observed  on 
a  dewy  morning,  that  whilst  grass,  foliage,  twigs  of 
trees,  spider*s-lines,  etc.,  are  thickly  studded  with 
dew-drops,  other  substances,  such  as  pieces  of  metal, 
stone,  etc.,  apparently  placed  in  an  equally  favour- 
able position  for  the  purpose,  will  be  quite  dry. 
What  is  the  reason  of  tiiis  ? 

The  explanation  of  these  facts  is  very  beautifol, 
and,  when  divested  of  scientific  technicalities,  very 
simple.  We  shall  endeavour  to  put  it  in  plain 
language. 

I  suppose  that  every  one  knows,  at  least  to  somo 
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extent,  what  is  meant  by  the  radiation  of  heat.  A 
fire  distributes  its  warmth  throughout  a  large  room, 
and  a  hot  mass  of  metal  will  cause  the  mercury  of 
a  thermometer  to  rise  at  some  distance  off.  This 
effect  is  quite  independent  of  the  air,  and  will  take 
place  eqiudly  well  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an 
air  pmnp.  We  know  that  all  hot  bodies  radiate  in 
this  manner,  but,  further,  it  is  now  universally  ad- 
mitted by  scientific  men  that  aU  bodies  do  so  no 
matter  what  their  temperature  may  be.  When  the 
temperatures  of  all  the  bodies  in  any  place  are  equal, 
of  course  each  will  receive  from  its  neighbour  as 
much  heat  as  it  loses  by  radiation,  and  so  will  not 
Ijeoome  either  cooler  or  warmer.  If,  however,  a 
cooler  or  warmer  body  be  introduced,  it  will  emit 
more  or  less  heat  than  the  others,  and  so  their 
temperature  will  rise  while  it  falls,  or  vice  versd, 
until  the  balance  is  restored. 

Although  all  bodies  radiate  they  do  not  do  so  to 
an  eqnal  extent;  for  example,  lampblack  or  any- 
thing covered  with  that  substance  (for  it  is  on  the 
state  of  the  surface  that  this  property  depends),  will 
lose  heat  by  radiation  much  more  rapidly  than  other 
hodies.  Lampblack  is  a  powerful  absorber  of  heat 
as  weU  as  of  light,  and  it  is  a  isuct  (well  known  in 
science  that  the  best  absorber  is  also  the  best 
ridiator.  Metals  absorb  and  radiate  heat  less  power- 
fully than  any  other  kind  of  matter. 

These  considerations  lead  us  naturally  to  the 
explanation  of  the  facts  above  referred  to.  On  a 
clear,  cloudless  night  we  have  the  earth,  and  all 
the  matter  on  its  surface,  sending  off  heat  into 
space,  whilst  no  return  is  made  save  the  almost 
infinitesimally  small  amount  that  may  reach  us 
from  the  stars.  The  result  is  that  the  temperature 
falls,  and  the  clearer  and  stiller  the  night  the  more 
rapidly  this  fall  takes  place  and  the  lower  it  goes. 
Under  the  beautifully  dear  skies  of  Bengal  the 
cold  produced  in  this  manner  is  sufficient  under 
some  circumstances,  even  after  the  hottest  day,  to 
freeze  water  left  out  for  that  purpose  in  shallow 
pans.  Eadiation  goes  on  of  eoiirse  equally  in  the 
daytime,  bat  then  the  loss  by  means  of  it  is  muol^ 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  heat  received 
from  the  sun. 

The  great  effect  produced  by  clouds  and  mists  in 
checking  this  chilling  of  the  earth  is  due  to  the  fact, 
])roved  by  Professor  Tyndall,  that  watery  vapour, 
like  water  itself,  is  a  powerful  absorber  and  there- 
fore radiator  of  heat.  Clouds  and  mists,  therefore, 
absorb  much  of  the  heat  coming  from  the  earth, 
and  radiate  back  an  equivalent  quantity,  so  that  on 
cloudy  nights  the  temperature  falls  very  little.  On 
a  clear  night  all  bodies  do  not  cool  equally;  the 
hest  radiators  lose  most  heat,  and  as  it  is  only  those 
substances  whose  temperature  falls  below  the  dew 
point  that  can  have  dew  deposited  upon  them,  the 
hebt  radiators  will  condense  most  moisture,  whilst 
had  ones  may  remain  quite  dry  if  the  dew  point  is 
low  at  the  time. 

In  the  winter-time,  when  the  surface  of  tte  earth 
IB  already  cold,  the  moisture,  instead  of  fotming 
drops  on  the  surfietce  of  bodies,  is  deposited  in  the 
form  of  feathery  crystals,  and  thus  forms  hoar-fi'ost. 
The  circumstances  under  which  it  is  formed  are 
exactly  the  same  as  for  dew.  Hoar-frost  may  in 
fact  be  looked  upon  as  frozen  dew. 

By  means  of  mis  theory  we  can  explain  some  facts 
long  known  and  applied   practically.      It  is  well 


known  how  efficiently  a  thin  covering  of  matting  or 
other  material  acts  in  protecting  delicate  plants 
from  frost ;  it  does  this  simply  by  preventing  radi- 
ation. For  tho  same  reason  a  covered  cistern  will 
not  freeze  so  readily  as  an  open  one. 

In  concluding  this  brief  sketch  of  a  very  beautiful 
natural  process,  we  hope  that  it  will  have  the  effect 
of  inducing  some  of  our  readers  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  these  matters  than  heretofore.  Kemembering, 
moreover,  that  not  only  will  they  be  a  great  source 
of  pleasure  in  themselves,  but  that  they  will  also 
strongly  impress  us  with  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
the  great  Author  of  Nature,  and  enable  us  to  join 
with  a  fuller  insight  into  their  meaning,  in  the 
words  of  the  psalmist :  **  0  Lord,  how  manifold  are 
Thy  works  I  in  wisdom  hast  Thou  made  them  all :  the 
earth  is  full  of  Thy  riches." 


THE  MAETYE'S  WISH. 

IN  a  solitary  place  among  those  flat  green  meadows 
where  the  eye  mayreston  the  stately  and  beautiful 
spire  of  Antwerp  Cathedral,  two  men  stood  together, 
conversing  earnestly.  It  was  evident  they  were 
strangers  in  the  land,  for  they  used  as  their  medium 
of  communication  the  language  of  Spenser,  Sydney, 
Baleigh,  Shakespeare — the  English  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Of  one  of  them  little  can  be  told ;  were  it 
not  that  the  light  which  surrounds  the  illustrious 
figure  of  his  companion  illumines  his  own  for  a  mo- 
ment, Stephen  Vaughan,  the  agent  of  Cromwell  and 
Henry  viii.,  would  have  fallen  into  complete  oblivion. 
But  the  other — a  man  of  middle  age,  "  of  no  great 
stature,"  slight  and  frail,  and  wrapped  in  a  scholar's 
well-worn  cloak— has  left  behind  him  an  honourable 
fame,  and  an  influence  yet  living  and  working 
amongst  men  far  greater  than  his  fame.  Wherever 
the  English  Bible  is  read  and  loved,  that  is  to  say, 
wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken,  the  soul  of 
William  Tyndale  speaks  (though  unknown)  to  the 
soul  of  every  reader.  That  n<n)le  English  version, 
still  so  precious  to  our  hearts,  and  entwined  with  all 
our  dearest  associations,  is  little  more  than  a  revision 
and  modification  of  his.  It  bears  emphatic  witness 
how  well  he  kept  his  promise :  "  If  God  spare  my 
life,  ere  many  years  I  vdll  cause  a  boy  that  driveth 
the  plough  to  know  more  of  Scripture  than  (at  pre- 
sent) a  doctor  of  divinity." 

An  exile  for  conscience'  sake,  and^in  peril  of  his 
life,  the  translator  was  toiling  over  his  great  work 
in  silence  and  diligence,  at  me  time  of  this,  his 
second  interview  with  Stephen  Vaughan,  Yaughan 
served  Cromwell  loyally,  and  Cromwell  was  *'  the 
hammer  of  the  monks,"  and  the  patron  of  tho  Ee- 
formation.  He  would  willingly  have  seen  Tyndale 
restored  to  his  country,  and  free  to  labour  with  him, 
for  what  he  thought — ^and  rightly — his  country's 
best  interests ;  but  behind  them  boui  stood  the  dark 
figure  of  the  despotic  Tudor,  who  hated  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Pope,  yet  loved  the  dogmas  of  Bome, 
and  who,  according  to  the  mood  he  was  in,  might 
either  reward  Tyndale  as  a  useful  seonrant,  or  send 
him  to  the  stake  as  an  obdurate  heretic.  In  these 
difficult  circumstances,  it  was  Yaughan's  task  to 
angle  for  Tyndale  cautiously ;    and,  if  possible,  to 
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tempt  him  back  to  Englaod,  and  make  terms  for 
him  with  the  King.  Vaughan  personally  admired 
the  reformer,  and  pleaded  both  with  him  and  for 
him  with  all  his  heart.  Cromwell  had  been  forced 
by  the  King  to  write  hard  things  of  the  heretic  in 
his  instructions  to  his  agent ;  but  he  had  ventured 
to  add,  on  his  own  responsibility,  some  mild  and 
encouraging  words,  about  the  favour  that  awaited  a 
man  so  learned  and  able, ''  should  it  be  possible,  by 
good  and  wholesome  exhortation,  to  reconcile  and 
convert  him."  These  he  allowed  Vaughan  to  sup- 
pose were  the  King's;  and  Yaughan,  nothing  loath, 
showed  them  as  such  to  Tyndale.  In  those  days  the 
word  of  a  king  was  mighty,  his  anger  was  terrible, 
and  his  kindness  fascinating  beyond  belief;  for 
loyalty  was  a  passion  strongest  often  in  the  noblest 
hearts.  The  heroic  spirit  of  Tyndale  was  strangely 
moved ;  his  countenance  changed,  the  tears  stood  in 
his  eyes.  "  What  gracious  words  are  these !"  he  said, 
with  deep  feeline.  It  may  be  that  for  a  brief  mo- 
ment the  exile's  longing  swept  over  him,  and  he  sa^w 
the  clififs  and  fields  of  England  once  again.  But  he 
put  aside  the  tempting  vision.  His  answer  to  Vaughan 
revealed  a  wish  of  his  heart  yet  deeper — ^nay,  the 
very  deepest  wish  of  all.  Was  the  King  offended 
with  his  writings?  Then  he  would  write  no  more — 
upon  one  condition.  Did  the  King  desire  him  to 
leave  these  parts?  He  was  ready — ^upon  one  condi- 
tipn.  Did  the  King  invite  him  to  England,  and 
promise  him  safety  ?  He  would  go  thither  without 
such  promise ;  he  would  go  to  danger,  to  imprison- 
ment, to  torture,  to  death — ^upon  one  condition.  "  I 
assure  you,"  he  said  to  Vaughan,  "  if  it  would  stand 
with  the  King's  most  gracious  pleasure  to  grant  only 
a  bare  text  of  the  Scripture  to  be  put  forth  among 
his  people,  be  it  the  translation  of  what  person 
soever  shall  please  his  Majesty,  I  shall  immediately 
make  faithful  promise  never  to  write  more,  nor  abide 
two  days  in  these  parts  after  the  same,  but  imme- 
diately repair  into  his  realm,  and  there  most  humbly 
submit  myself  at  the  feet  of  his  royal  Majesty,  offer- 
ing my  body  to  suffer  what  pain,  yea,  what  death,  his 
Grace  will,  so  that  this  be  obtained." 

The  sacrifice  was  accepted ;  the  wish  was  granted — 
and  more  than  granted.  Pive  years  afterwards,  **  the 
first  volume  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ever  printed  on 
English  ground  came  forth  from  the  press  of  the 
King's  own  printer,  and  that  volume  was  a  folio 
Testament,  Tyndale's  own  version,  with  his  prologues 
too,  and  with  the  long-proscribed  name  of  William 
Tyndale  openly  set  forth  on  its  title-page."  But  as 
for  Tyndale,  he  wi'ote  never  more,  nor  did  he  abide 
two  days  after  that  in  the  land  of  his  exile,  or  in  any 
land  beneath  the  sun.  A  few  short  weeks  before  the 
New  Testament  issued  from  the  press,  he  died  the 
martyr's  death  at  Vilvorde,  with  the  prayer  on 
his  lips,  "Lord,  open  the  eyes  of  the  King  of 
England  I" 

What  though  God  told  His  faithful  servant  to  lie 
down  and  sleep  ere  He  showed  him  the  answered 
prayer,  the  granted  desire,  that  was  so  near  to  him  ? 
Me  gave  him  erough,  even  thus.  In  joy  and  peace, 
that  nothing  could  disturb,  in  power  that  his  adver- 
saries could  neither  gainsay  nor  resist,  in  honour  won 
even  from  his  bitterest  opponents — with  the  jailers 
and  his  daughter  the  latest  seals  of  his  ministry, 
with  the  people  moved  to  sympathy,  and  even  the 
veiy  judges  reluctant  to  condemn  him — ^his  servicd 
and  his  life  closed  together. 


**  The  gnod  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God, 
and  the  oommunion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  yon  all**— 
2  Cor.  xiii.  14. 

GRACE  is  God's  love  working  freely  for  and  in 
us.  Grace  "came  by  Jesus  Christ,"  when 
God  the  Son  joined  our  nature  to  His.  The  Father 
who  loveth  the  Son  loved  us,  and  sent  the  Son  that 
through  Him  we  might  have  the  adoption  of  sons. 
The  Holy  Ghost,  the  bond  of  love  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  was  the  agent  by  Whom  God 
the  Son  was  made  man.  Christ  in  His  glorified 
manhood  is  still  the  Mediator,  through  Whom  ^e 
draw  near  to  the  Father,  and  grace  comes.  The 
Holy  Ghost  joins  us  to  Christ,  and  keeps  us  one  with 
Him,  that  we  may  live  as  those  who  know  the  love 
of  God. 

God  the  Son,  through  His  man's  nature,  joins  me 
to  God,  the  first  source  of  all  good.  Through  Him 
the  love  of  the  Father  reaches  me.  One  wiSi  Him, 
I  can  do  all  things,  and  become  what  I  am  called  to 
be.  One  with  Him,  I  am  a  son  of  His  Father ;  I  can 
draw  upon  the  heart  of  God,  and  look  humbly  for 
all  the  good  God  has  for  His  children.  By  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  I  was  bom  into  Christ,  and  my 
oneness  of  life  with  Christ  is  upheld.  I  share  the 
one  spiritual  life,  which  is  the  same  in  all  Christ's 
members.  The  Holy  Ghost  gives  holy  desires,  and 
will,  and  power  to  put  forth  the  grace  that  comes 
from  union  with  Christ,  and  which  is  the  outgoing 
of  the  love  of  God.  Oh,  to  long  for,  and  make  mine, 
and  use  in  fall,  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ! 
Oh,  to  let  the  love  of  God,  who  first  loved  me,  win 
ray  love,  and  do  with  me  what  it  wills  I  Oh,  to  yield 
my  whole  self  to  the  indwelling  and  the  leading  of 
the  Spirit ! 

Almighty  and  all-loving  Father,  whoso  blessed 
Son,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  bom  to 
be  my  Mediator  and  Redeemer,  grant  me  by  the 
same  Spirit  so  to  receive  the  grace  of  Christ,  that  I 
may  enjoy  for  ever  the  love  of  God. 


**  We  love  Hmi,  because  He  first  loved  us."— 1  John  ir.  19. 

We  could  not  love  God,  had  not  God  loved  us  first. 
He  is  Love,  and  the  source  of  all  love.  In  Christ  He 
joined  us  to  Himself,  making  us  "  partakers  of  the 
Divine  nature."  He  gives  us,  as  His  children, 
power  to  love,  and  so  to  please  Him.  We  can  gro^* 
in  love  of  Him,  as  we  learn  to  know  Him  bett<jr. 


♦  From  "The  Daily  Bound"  (J.  Whitdcer),  a  deToliooil 
manual,  containing  for  each  day  a  text,  meditations,  prayer,  a^ 
portion  of  a  hymn.  The  arrangement  is  that  of  the  ecclesttutical 
year.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  Church  "Bogatzky,"  and  is  likely  Uj 
become  as  great  a  favourite  as  that  old-fashioned  and  soanb 
book  of  devotion.  «*The  Daily  Round"  is  open  to  criti- 
cism on  certain  points,  and  on  the  same  gronnos  as  Kebl«i 
"  Christian  Year,"  and  similar  devotional  books.  Bat  tiie 
work  must  have  special  fitness  for  its  purpose  when  it  r(xei«3 
the  commendation  of  Christian  men  of  diverse  schools  of  Iboaght 
and  modes  of  feeling— the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Bialiop« 
Manchester,  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  and  the  Dean  of  NorniVli} 
Canon  Liddon  and  Canon  Tristram.  Our  extnois  sliov  tlist 
it  is  earnest,  thoughtful,  and  practical.  y^^QJp 
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and  yield  to  His  lovo.  We  can  enjoy  His  love  more, 
as  love  to  Him  becomes  the  ruling  inflnence  of  our 
lives  among  men.  The  power  of  loving  God  is  the 
great  fruit  of  God's  work  for  us.  It  is  the  sign  that 
God  dwells  in  us,  the  witness  of  His  love,  the  ground 
of  onr  hope. 

God  made  and  redeemed  me  that  I  might  know 
and  lovo  Him.  His  love  did  not  forsake  me  even  in 
my  sin.  He  shows  Himself  to  me  in  Christ.  He 
gives  mo  His  spirit,  enabling  me  to  know  Him  as  a 
Father,  and  love  Him  with  a  son's  love,  not  for 
what  He  gives,  but  for  what  He  is.  Do  I  love  Him  ? 
Does  love  show  itself  in  my  life,  drawing  me 
towards  Him,  making  me  learn  His  will  and  seek 
to  please  Him?  If  so,  it  is  because  God  first  loved 
me.  This  love  proves  that  God  dwells  in  me,  and 
wills  to  remain  till  His  work  of  love  is  done.  Have 
I  no  love  for  God,  or  longing  for  it,  only  a  selfish 
fear,  selfish  gratitude,  selfish  care  for  safety  ?  This 
low  state  of  soul  need  not  be.  I  need  not  thus  be  as 
a  slave,  when  I  am  a  son.  I  need  not  thus  make 
Grod's  love  vain  for  its  true  end.  God  first  loved 
me,  and  asked  my  love.  He  has  done,  and  does  all 
still,  to  come  near  and  win  my  heart,  that  He  may 
be  to  me  a  God  known  and  loved. 

0  God  of  love,  who  hast  loved  me,  grant  me  to 
know  Thy  love,  and  to  ^ove  Thee  for  what  Thou 
art,  and  to  grow  worthy  of  Thy  love  through  Jesus 
Christ. 


"Your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost."—!  Cor.  vi.  19. 

God  has  created  and  redeemed  man  for  Himself. 
He  has  taken  possession.  The  Holy  Ghost  has  come 
to  dwell  in  man's  nature.  He  sets  up  His  shrine 
there,  that  all  the  parts  of  man's  being  may  be 
hallowed,  and  that  every  power  may  show  forth 
God's  praise.  The  "  temple  of  God  is  holy."  Sin 
must  have  no  place  where  the  Divine  Presence  is. 
Body,  soul,  and  spirit  must  be  a  meet,  pure  temple  of 
God.  What  if  He  be  forgotten,  insulted,  grieved, 
wearied,  at  last  quenched ! 

God  is  more  than  near  and  with  me.  By  His 
Holy  Spirit  He  is  in  me.  He  comes  to  be  a  new 
Presence  and  power  of  life,  ruling  what  I  am  by 
nature,  guiding  and  inspiring  thought,  feeling,  will, 
action.  What  glory  is  mine!  How  glad  and 
hopeful  may  I  be!  Yet  with  what  reverent  awe 
must  I  live  in  this  closeness  to  the  Holy  God! 
How  can  I  rise  to  a  worthy  cleanness  of  heart  and 
purity  of  life?  How  can  I  feel  enough  the  serious- 
ness of  all  I  do  ?  Alas,  for  the  evil  and  mean  things 
that  cling  to  me,  and  defile  God's  temple !  Alas,  for 
the  foolish  and  foul  idols  that  have  their  altars  there ! 
Well  might  I  cry  in  fear,  **  Depart  from  me,  for  I 
am  sinful."  But  God  comes  to  make  me  other  than 
He  finds  me.  He  scorns  not  to  cleanse  and  hallow 
me  for  His  service,  unworthy  though  I  be.  He  asks 
me  but  to  yield  to  Him,  and  let  Him  loose  my  heart 
from  sin,  and  train  my  will  and  powers  to  do  Him 
holy  service.  He  is  patient,  though  so  often  and 
sorely  grieved.  He  will  build  up  my  ruins,  and 
make  me  worthy  of  God. 

Almighty  God,  grant  me  always  a  thankful, 
solemn  remembrance  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  make  me  earnest,  that  body,  soul,  and 
spirit  may  be  purified  and  devoted  to  Thy  glory, 
through  JesuB  Christ 


ngts   fox  iht  g0trnjgf. 

THE  RESCUE. 

OHAFTEB  VI. — TBIUXFH. 


A  SURPRI8K. 

HTHE  grey  eyes  of  a  stormy  dawn  were  peeping  into  the  fortress 
held  by  the  Count  do  BlancheviUe  and  bis  little  devoted 
band  of  followers.  The  common  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  were  acting  as  sentinels,  were  taking  & 
short  sleep,  worn  out  with  weariness  and  want  of  sufficient  food. 
But  Gaston  de  BlancheviUe,  with  his  few  inferior  officers,  most 
of  whom  were  grey-headed  yeterans  who  were  old  enough  to  be 
their  young  captain's  father,  and  who  had  fought  many  a  good 
fight  for  the  foiih  in  their  day,  were  all  assembled  to  hold  a 
brief  council  of  war  in  one  of  the  larger  rooms  of  the  com- 
mander's private  apartments. 

The  position  of  the  little  garrison  was  a  very  desperate  one ; 
they  were  surrounded  by  a  besieging  force  who  far  outnumbered 
them  ;  their  provision  of  food  was  very  nearly  exhausted ;  they 
believed  that  the  Queen  and  their  friends  at  Pau  knew  nothing 
of  their  danger,  and,  therefore,  were  not  at  all  likely  to  send 
them  any  help.  With  bis  situation  standing  out  clearly  before 
him,  and  looking  at  it  with  the  calm,  firm  gaze  of  a  Christian 
soldier,  Gaston  de  BlancheviUe  was  speaking  to  his  officers. 
"At  sunset  this  evening,"  he  was  saying,  "we  will  sally  out, 
and  either  cut  our  way  through  the  enemy,  or  die  like  God's 
true  champions  with  the  sword  of  his  cause  in  our  hands,  and 
with  his  battle-cry  upon  our  lips." 

**  The  fortress  will  be  a  precious  morsel  for  the  papists  to 
thank  their  saints  for,"  said  one  of  the  old  men  gloomUy.  "*  They 
wUl  have  the  bridle-pass  near  here  into  Spain  as  free  to  them 
to  run  across  and  hatch  mischief  with  the  Spanish  king  and 
his  Jesuits  as  if  it  were  a  doorway  from  one  room  to  another." 

"Had  we  but  been  victualled  for  a  siege,"  grumbled  a  second 
well-worn  hero,  **  we  would  have  held  the  place  till  Christmas, 
as  easUy  as  Queen  Jeanne's  maids  of  honour  keep  her  jewels." 

**  We  shaU  meet  the  foe  one  to  five  of  them,"  said  a  third 
veteran  sadly.  He  was  sitting  near  the  count,  and  fixed  on 
him,  as  he  spoke,  eyes  that  had  almost  a  father's  love  in  them. 

"What,  are  you  counting  up  your  enemies,  Bourgon,  old 
friend?"  cried  Gaston,  turning  towards  the  old  man  his  bai^- 
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Eome,  steadfast  face.  **I  don't  think  that  was  your  wont  in 
days  gone  by  when  I  sat  on  yonr  knee,  and  yon  naed  to  tell  me 
that  a  soldier  always  went  into  battle  as  blithely  as  a  girl  goes 
to  a  ball." 

**  Nay,  Connt,  it  was  not  of  this  aged  battered  body  of  mine 
that  I  was  thinking,"  said  the  old  warrior  in  a  low  tone,  ''bnt 
of  yonr  fair  young  manhood,  that  might  do  so  much  more  for 
both  God  and  man,  and  of  your  sweet  bird  of  a  lady-wife  and 
baby-rosebud.'* 

"  Whatever  betides,  Constance  will  bear  it  like  a  brave  saint 
and  a  soldier's  lady,*'  answered  Gaston,  his  lips  quivering  a 
little  with  controlled  feeling  as  he  spoke  bis  wife's  name,  while  a 
softened  light  came  into  his  grave  eyes.  "  If  I  fietU,  she  wiU  teach 
our  son  his  father's  story,  and  bid  him  go  and  do  likewise." 

"  Aye,  she  is  made  of  no  flimsy  stufl^"  cried  Bourgon ;  "she 
is  none  of  your  dainty  dames  that  are  half  lace,  half  sugar. 
How  well  I  remember  the  day  when  news  was  brought  to  the 
biiron  that  a  daughter  was  bom  to  him.  I  was  sitting  with 
him  in  his  tent  the  night  before  we  expected  a  brisk  engage- 
ment to  come  with  the  dawn ;  he  said  then  that  she  should 
be  brought  up  ^t  to  be  a  soldier^s  bride»  and  a  Christian's 
helpmate." 

^  How  the  wind  is  stirring  yonder  ^|^^e^  I "  said  De  Blanche- 
ville,  glancing  at  a  part  of  tbe  wall  of  t|^  loom. 

*'  It  is  ^  stormy  morning,"  said  one  of  tbe  officers.  *'  The 
mountain  spirits  have  been  making  a  night  of  it" 

**  And  now,  gentlemen,  let  us  each  man  to  his  post,"  said  the 
Count  rising ;  *•  we  will  to-day ^" 

But  here  he  broke  off,  the  words  cat  short  on  his  lips  by  sheer 
astonishment,  for  the  tapestry,  jus^  where  it  had  lately  been  so 
violently  agitated,  was  gently  mnAd,  and  a  female  figure  came 
forth  from  beneath  it. 

He  gazed,  he  cried  out,  bold  man  though  he  was.  Was  it  a 
dear  vision  ?  Was  it  her  spirit  come  to  seek  him  ?  But  soon 
he  knew  that,  wonderful,  incomprehensible  though  it  was,  it  was 
no  illusion— his  wife  was  sobbing  on  his  breast 

In  mute  amazement  the  old  veterans  stood  around.  In  a  great 
joy  and  wonder  that  knew  no  words,  her  husband  held  her  to 
him ;  and  she,  she  could  only  murmur  now  and  then  between 
her  tears  a  few  words  of  devout  thankfulness. 

Sooner,  however,  than  Gaston  or  any  of  the  men  around  could 
collect  themselves  sufficiently  to  speak,  Constance  began,  in 
some  measure,  to  regain  her  composure.  8he  raised  her  head 
and  cried,  *'  Gaston,  God  has  sent  me  here  to  save  you  and  to 
keep  the  fortress  in  the  hands  of  His  servants."  Then  she 
glanced  around,  and  seeing  all  the  officers,  exclaimed,  ^  And  so 
many  old  friends  here  to  be  saved."  Next  her  eyes  fell  on 
Bourgon,  and  turning  round,  still  in  her  husband's  arms,  which 
did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  let  her  go,  she  sti-etched  out  both  her 
little  hands  towards  the  white-haired  warrior,  exclaiming,  **  Dear 
old  Bourgon,  still  as  ever  at  my  Gaston's  side  in  the  hour  of 
danger  I" 

After  that  she  hid  her  face  once  more  on  her  husband  s  breast 
and  wept  a  little  again  softly. 

"But  how  did  you  come  hither,  my  darling?"  asked  the 
Count,  who  had  now  recovered  himself  enough  to  speak. 

A  smile  all  sunshine  was  on  her  face  as,  this  time,  she  raised 
it  to  his.  "  Oh,  Gaston,  I  have  such  a  deal  to  tell  you,"  she 
baid ;  **  God  has  been  so  gracious  to  me." 

Then,  still  clinging  to  her  husband,  and  with  the  little  band 
of  old  soldiers  listening  with  wondering,  sympathetic  eyes,  she 
told  her  story ;  part  of  what  she  had  to  say  we  know  akeady, 
the  rest  we  will  glance  at  briefly. 

Thu  figure  which  had  so  alarmed  Constance  in  the  subter- 
ranean passage,  was  none  other  than  Nantou,  the  robber  chief, 
who  had  once  been  the  dread  of  the  whole  country  for  miles 
round.  When  the  rest  of  his  band  had  been  apprehended,  ho 
had,  in  spite  of  the  rigorous  watch  that  had  been  kept  for 
him,  escaped  the  arm  of  justice  in  some  way  which  had  always 
been  a  mystery :  tho  truth  was  that  ho  had  been  concealed  in 
that  imderground  hiding-place.    The  robbers,  in  the  days  when 


they  had  hold  the  fortxess,  had  used  the  vaolted  looia  Trliicb 
Constance  had  found  opening  out  of  the  subterranean  way,  but 
of  the  existence  of  which  Marie  ^ad  not  been  aware,  asa  titore- 
house  for  their  booty  and  provisions,  most  of  wliich  were  stolen 
goods.  When  the  robber  band  had  been  dispersed,  they  bad 
left  large  stores  in  this  secret  receptacle ;  on  these  Nantoa  had 
lived,  and^as  Constance  had  seen,  a  considerable  portion  of  them 
was  still  remaining.  Nanton's  concealment  in  this  underground 
dwelling  had  been  rendered  yet  more  secure  by  the  faefe  that 
the  robbers,  in  order  to  prevent  the  country  people  from  eoming 
near  the  hiding-place  of  their  booty,  had  diligently  spread 
abroad  the  report  that  it  was  haunted. 

Nanton  had,  at  flrst,  looked  upon  Madame  de  BlancheviDe's 
intrusion  into  his  underground  domains  with  wonder,  fear,  and 
anger,  but  her  brave  yet  gentle  bearing,  and  her  explanation 
that  she  had  come  there  with  no  evil  designs  against  him  had, 
after  a  while,  disarmed  his  suspicions.  Kanton  had  btien  bom 
a  gentleman,  though  he  had  ftdlen  into  and  followed  a  course  o( 
crime ;  he  had  in  his  early  years  lived  a  gentleman's  li&,  asd 
eijoyed  a  good  education.  He  saw  at  once  that  Constance  mt 
a  well-bred  lady,  and  in  former  and  better  days  he  had  loyed  a 
bright,  pure  girl  to  whom  he  fancied  he  found  in  her  some  like- 
ness. Ble  was  getting  very  weary  of  the  death  in  Ufe  which  hii 
existenoe  in  this  gloom  hiding-place  was,  and  was  beginning  to 
feel  that  almost  any  change  would  be  preferable  to  it  All  these 
things  combined  made  him  yield  to  the  spell  of  Constance  de 
Biancheville's  gracious,  Christian  womanhood,  that  ^11  ^rhiili 
is  often  go  potent  with  the  rudest  and  wildest  men ;  he  dn;V 
from  her  a  sacred  promise  that  she  would  not  use  for  his  harm 
the  revelation  he  was  going  to  make,  and  then  disclosed  to  Ler 
his  identity. 

Though  she  was,  at  first,  naturally  startled  by  the  disoowrj, 
Constance's  quick,  comprehensive  mind  soon  thought  she  sav- 
in Kanton's  disclosure  a  means  of  deliverance  for  the  Count  and 
his  garrison,  and  of  help  for  heraelf.  She  asked  JBfanton  whether, 
if  she  promised  him  a  full  pardon  from  the  Queen,  he  wosM 
give  up  to  the  Count  de  BlanchevUle  and  his  soldiers  sU  iU 
provisions  left  in  the  vaulted  chamber,  and  would  conduct  her 
in  safety  to  the  entrance  from  the  subterranean  jMisaage  mi) 
the  fortress. 

The  old  robber's  eyes  flashed  with  joy  at  the  proposal,  and 
he  answered  eagerly,  "  Yes." 

Then  with  writing  materials,  with  which  Nanton  was  able  to 
supply  her,  Madame  de  Blanoheville  wrote  a  hasty  letter  to  tk' 
Queen,  telling  her  the  strange  story,  and  begging  her,  for  the 
sake  of  the  services  he  had  done  the  Count  and  herself,  to  gna^ 
Nanton  a  full  pardon.  This  she  gave  to  the  old  robber,  biddiug 
him,  as  soon  as  he  should  leave  her,  carry  it  to  Pau,  and  dt-.i^rf 
it  to  Queen  Jeanne ;  he  must  take  the  precaution  of  dia^u^bi^c 
himself  for  the  errand,  and  then,  as  the  hue  and  cry  again?: 
him  had  now  very  much  ceased,  he  would  most  likely  eecape 
without  being  recognised. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Constance  trod  the  rest  of  that 
dark  undergroxmd  way  guided  and  protected  by  the  very  ^'se 
person  who  had  caused  her  before  so  much  terror,  and  as  tbcy 
went  along,  moved  by  her  active  Christian  spirit  that  bade  br 
do  good  unto  all  men,  she  spoke  to  the  old  robber  chief  of  t!  ( 
power  of  tbe  blood  of  Jesus  to  cleanse  from  sin,  and  of  iU 
Almighty  love  that  can  raise  and  save  even  the  most  £dlen  t : ' 
cry  out  to  it.  By  God's  grace  the  words  sank  deep  dowu  iiit* 
Wanton's  heart^e  was  getting  an  old  man,  and  he  had  lo 
known  godly  teaching.  When  they  reached  the  placfl  vl'^:>' 
the  passage  ended,  Nanton's  strong  hand  quickly  midid  thu 
rusty  fastening  of  the  door  behind  the  tapestry  that  led  into  the 
fortress,  then  the  two  strange  companions  parted  with  wcids 
on  the  former  robber's  lips  that  had  not  been  there  for  }ear^ 
*<  God  blcfcS  thee,  lady,"  he  said  as  he  turned  away. 

6uch  was  the  end  of  the  story  Constanoe  de  Blancheville  U^d 
her  husband,  and  the  old  veterans  stood  round  with  intent. 
earnest  eyes,  and  before  she  had  ceased,  every  weatht«r-beitrti, 
wrinkled  cheek  was  wet.    Then  old  Bourgon  bowed  his  gtcy 
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hid  rererently  aud  said,  "We  praise  Thee,  Father,  for  this 
TJiy  meray  and  Thy  lote  shown  forth  ia  this  Thy  ohild/' 

Little  more  zemaiiis  to  he  told.  The  garrison  of  the  fortress, 
Tictaalled  hy  the  food  fonnd  in  the  subterranean  ehamber,  held 
oat  easily  until  a  body  of  troops  tent  by  the  Queen  dispersed  tbe 
besi^g  force  and  released  them«  and  the  Oonnt,  iHth  his 
yoong  wife  at  his  side,  and  his  brave  soldiers  behind  him, 
marched  out  in  triumph.  As  for  Kanton,  the  Queen,  though  at 
first  s  good  deal  astonished  at  his  errand,  granted  him  a  free 
parJon  iu  bejf  joy  at  the  good  tidings  he  brought  of  Madame  de 
Blancbeville  and  her  husband,  and  in  oonsideration  of  the 
Krvioe  he  had  done  them;  he  entered  the  Huguenot  army,  aud 
died  a  brsve  death  in  battle  fighting  for  the  &ith,  and  with  the 
8aTiour'B  name  on  his  lips :  from  ike  day  of  his  pardon  till  then 
be  had  lived  a  changed  life. 

"Hy  child,"  said  old  ICarie,  when  uext  Oonstance  Tisited  her 
and  Pierre,  who  was  a  proud  and  happy  man  for  tbe  share  he 
had  bad  in  the  Count's  deliyerance — **  My  child,  His  promise  has 
been  faithfid  to  you  as  to  all  wbo  love  Him ;  He  has  not  left  or 
forsaken  thee  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  the  deep  water-floods  have 
uot  overwhelmed  thee." 

Alice  Etko. 


SOME  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  KINGS  AND 
GOVERNORS. 

1.  What  Roman  emperor  was  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his 
rei<^  when  Jesus  Chriat  was  bom  ? 

2.  Who  was  Goyemor  of  Judea  at  that  time  ? 

3.  Who  was  Tetraxoh  of  Galilee  ? 

4.  Who  was  the  governor  that  condemned  our  Saviour  to 
di-ath? 

5.  What  governor  trembled  at  the  words  of  Paul? 
G.  Who  was  the  governor  that  oame  after  him  ? 

7.  Wnat  king  oamo  to  salute  this  ^ovomor  ? 
&  What  governor  said  that  Paul  was  beside  himself  through 
leanin!;? 

9.  What  king  said  that  Paul  almost  persuaded  him  to  be  a 
Cbristian  ? 

10.  What  king  killed  James  and  imprisoned  Peter  ? 

11.  What  deputy-governor  of  Cyprus  believed  through  tho 
teaching:  of  Paul  ? 

12.  What  chief  man  of  Melita  received  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions courteously  ? 


BIBLB  CLOCK. 

The  following  are  the  texts  to  be  arranged  in  the  diagram 
for  la^t  month,  p.  480. 


Woxd\ilU  3^lmo^^  l^carb, 


TT  WBS  in  July  1780,  that  the  first  Sunday-school  of  which  we 
-^     have  authentic  information  was  established  in  the  city  of 
Gloucester  by  Kobert  Raikes.    Hence  the  centenary  coumiem- 
oration  which  has  taken  place  in  London,  and  whioh  occupied 
from  Sunday,  June  27th  to  Sunday,  July  4tb,  of  the  preaent 
year.     A  mere  enumeration  of  the  all-various  engagements 
connected  with  the  celebration  would  occupy  more  space  than 
can  be  here  given  to  it ;  but  we  may  mention  some  of  the  more 
important  of  these.  Preceded  by  services  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
and  Westminster  Abbey,  with  sermons  by  Bishop  Olaughton 
and  Dean  Stanley,  and  by  a  reception  of  foreign  delegates  by 
the  Sunday-sohool  Union,  tho  meeting  held  on  Monday,  June 
the  28th,  at  Guildhall,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
had  the  advantage  of  being  at  once  a  thoroughly  catholic  and 
united  as  well  as  a  complete  representative  gathering.    This 
united  inaugural  meeting  was  worthy  of  its  name.    It  was 
attended  by  many  denominations  of  Christians,  and  among  its 
speakers  were  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen, Lord  Hatherley,  Sir  Charles  Beed,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Vincent,  of  New  York.    During  other  days  of  the  week  the 
Sunday-school  Union  and  the  Church  of  England  Sunday-school 
Institute  had  each,  owing  to  unavoidable  circumstances,  its 
separate  engjBkgements,  thongh  there  was  not,  on  the  part  of 
either,  the  slightest  idea  of  rivalry.    On  one  day  the  Sunday- 
school  Union  held  a  central  conference,  morning  and  afternoon, 
at  the  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street,  at  which  the  subject 
of  *'the   position    and    prospects    of  Sunday-schools  on   the 
continent  of  Europe,"  was  considered  by  some  most  competent 
workert;,  foreign  as  \vell  as  British.     On  another  dav  more 
than  thirty  thousand  children  enjoyed  a  holiday,  with  their 
teachers,  at  the  Crystal  Palace.    And  there  was  also,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Sunday-school  Union,  the  unveiling  of  the 
statue  of  Robert  Raikes,  on  the  Thames  Embankment.    On  the 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  Guildhall  meeting  took  place, 
the  Church  of  England  Sunday-school  Institute  held  a  special 
service  at  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  at  which  the  Archbishop  of  York 
was  the  preacher.   Next  day  it  convened,  at  Ezetec  Hall,  a  large 
meeting,  over  which  the  Bishop  of  St  Al ban's  presided.  Finally, 
there  was  a  large  garden  party  at  Lambeth  Palace,  to  whioh 
the  Archbishop  of  (>interbury  had  invited  some  socnre  thousands 
of  cl.ildren,  with  their  teachers,  to  meet  the  Prince  and  Princestf 
of  Wales.  We  must  not  omit  to  add,  that  the  provinces  had  also 
their  celebrations — ^not  the  least  noticeable  of  which  was  that  at 
Gloucester,  the  city  of  '<  Robert  Raikes,  the  printer." 

Children's  flower  services  are  growing  in  favour  throughout 
the  metropolis.  On  a  recent  Sunday  all  attending  the  usual 
children's  service  at  Berkeley  Chapel,  May  Fair,  were  askud  to 
bring  an  o&ring  of  either  flowers  or  fruit.  The  incumbent, 
standing  at  the  chancel  rails,  received  the  baskets  of  fruits  and 
bouquets  from  each  group  of  children  before  they  went  to  tlicir 
seats,  the  chancel  was  soon  filled,  and  the  whole  church  bright 
and  fragrant  with  the  little  ones'  offerings.  The  Princes4  of 
Wales,  the  King  of  the  Hellenes,  the  Princes  Albert  Victor  and 
George,  the  PrincesEes  Louise,  Victoria,  and  Maud  of  Wale«, 
and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  were  present.  The 
young  Princes  and  Princesses  presented  both  fruit  and  flower 
offerings.  The  flowers  and  fruit  were  afterwards  distributed 
among  the  various  children's  hospitals. 

The  consecration  of  the  Rev.  Charles  John  R^le,  DJ[>.,  to  the 
new  Bishopric  of  Liverpool,  in  York  Minater,  is  described  as 
having  presented  a  scene  of  extraordinary  magnificence.  The 
venerable  edifice  was  tlironged  with  clergy  and  laity,  and  an 
old  and  experienced  ecclesiastical  oiBciul  remarked  tiiat  he 
had  never  before  seen  such  an  array  of  surplices.  The  sermon 
was  preached  by  Cnnon  Garbett,  from  Acts  xi.  28,  in  which  he 
drew  a  contrast  between  ancient  Antioch  and  modem  Liverpool. 
The  Arehbifiliop  of  York  was  assittted  in  the  layiug-on  of  hands 
by  tiie  Bishops  of  Durham,  Chester,  aud  Manchester. 

LoBD  PsNZAncE  has  given  judgment  in  the  Court  of  Arohea 
in  the  latest  suit  of  "  Martin  v.  Macknnoobie,"  brought  to  de- 
prive the  defendant  of  the  living  of  St.  Albai^fTt^n^accpUBf  ?| 
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Ills  alleged  ^iooorrigiblenesB  and  olMtinaie  diaobedienoe  "  of  the 
orders  of  the  court.  His  lordship  declined  to  grant  the  depriva- 
tion asked,  saying  it  was  not  fitting  that  the  oonrt  snoald 
ignore  its  own  solemn  decree  of  three  years'  suspension,  in  the 
previous  suit,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  Mr.  Martin,  the 
promoter,  in  order  to  commence  this  last  one.  Mr.  Martin  has 
explained,  in  a  published  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  that  Mr. 
S^tokonodiie  naving  disregarded  the  sentence  of  suspension 
pronounced  by  the  Dean  of  Arches,  the  only  mode  of  proceed- 
ing further  against  him  would  have  been  by  imprisonment.  To 
this  mode  of  enforcing  the  law  for  an  ecclesiastical  offence  the 
promoter  declines  to  become  a  party.  Having  withdrawn  from 
the  former  suit,  therefore,  he  now  declines  to  prosecute  an 
appeal  to  the  Judicial  Ck)mmittee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the 
case  of  the  second. 

As  it  took  place  later  than  usual,  we  were  unable  to  include 
in  our  summary  of  anniversary  proceedings  last  month,  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
It  was  reported  at  the  reoent  anniversary  that  the  number  of 
missionaries  employed  was  593,  of  whom  152  were  stationed 
in  Asia,  124  in  Africa,  65  in  Australasia  and  the  Pacific,  250 
in  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  two  in  Europe.  There 
were  also  about  1,395  catechlsts  and  lay  teachers,  mostly 
natives,  in  heathen  countries,  and  about  259  students  in  colleges 
abroad,  who  were  training  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  their 
native  lands.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  presidecL 
deprecated  despondency  with  regard  to  the  funds,  and  remarkea 
that  whereas  in  1701  the  inoome  of  the  society  was  only 
1,5872.,  thev  were  now  deploring  that  it  was  not  more  than 
131,6741.,  adding  that  he  hoped  that  with  improved  trade  and 
a  good  harvest  the  inoome  of  1880,  or  at  all  events  of  1881, 
would  not  be  behind  that  of  any  previous  year.  The  Church 
of  England  had  now  seventy  bishops  planted  in  the  oolonies. 
Addr^ses  were  afterwards  delivered  by  the  Bishop  of  Bangoon 
and  Bishop  Kestell-Comish. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Scripture  Headers*  Sooietv  for 
Ireland,  was  held  recently  in  Exeter  Hall,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  The  report,  which  was  presented  by 
Captain  J.  Kearney  White,  stated  that  new  districts  had  been 
entered  upon  by  the  society's  agency,  and  that  there  were  signs 
of  an  increased  desire  to  hear  the  word  of  God. 

Thc  anniversary  meeting  of  Dr.  Bamardo*s  Homes,  was  held 
lately  in  Exeter  Hall,  which  was  crowded  to  excess.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  Earl  Cairns.  Dr.  l^arnardo  read  a  brief 
abstract  of  the  report,  which  stated  that  during  the  yeur  a  home 
had  be«n  opened  in  Jersey  for  little  cliildren,  a  home  for 
destitute  youths  of  eighteen  years  and  upwards,  and  a  yoxmg 
workmen's  institute  to  provioe  for  big  lads  who  have  obtained 
employment  in  London.  The  village  homo  for  girls  at  Ilford 
now  consists  of  thirty  separate  oottages,  with  450  in  residence ; 
98  boys  were  employed  as  City  messengers,  and  they,  with  the 
woodchoppcrs  and  the  Union  Jack  Shoeblack  Brigade,  had 
earned  6,716Z.    The  total  receipts  of  the  year  had  been  85,6832. 

At  the  last  annual  festival  of  the  Stockwell  Orphanage,  held 
in  the  nounds,  the  foundation-stones  of  four  houses  for  the  new 
Girls^  Orpbanage  were  laid  by  Mr.  Spurgeon  and  others.  The 
block  of  DuildiDgs  will  acconmiodate  250  girls,  and  the  cost,  it 
was  stated,  would  be  11,100L,  of  which  9,0002.  had  been  already 
raised,  and  further  considerable  contributions,  it  was  stated,  had 
been  received  or  promised.  12,0002.  a  year  would  be  required 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  orphans. 

A  OOX7B8E  of  four  lectures  on  '*  Positive  Christianity ''  has  been 
delivered  at  Hanover  Square  Booms,  by  M.  Hyacinthe  Loyson 
(Father  Hyacinthe).  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  presided 
at  the  first  lecture,  the  topic  of  which  was  *'  The  Creation,*' 
commenced  the  proceedings  with  prayer,  and  introduced  the 
eloquent  lecturer  to  his  audience.  M.  Loyson,  who  spoke  in 
French,  explained  that  his  presence  among  them  that  day 
was  due  to  the  Archbishop's  having  on  Easter  Sunday  heard 
him  preach  on  the  Besurrection,  when  he  expressed  an  earnest 
wish  that  he  would  deliver  in  Ix>ndon  a  short  course  of  lectures 
on  the  cardinal  points  of  Christianity,  as  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  negation,  which  finds  in  our  days  so  many  able  and  eloqueot 
exponents.  The  other  topics  of  the  series  were  ^  The  Fall,'' 
•<  Bedemption,"  and  «*  The  Besurrection.*'  A  meeting  in  support 
of  M.  Loyson*s  efforts  to  establish  a  Befonned  Galilean  Church, 
as  described  by  himself,  has  been  held  at  Lambeth  Palace,  the 
Azohbishop  of  Canterbuiy  taking  the  chair  on  the  occasion. 


It  was  reperted  at  the  annnal  session  of  the  Gteneml  Assembly 
of  the  National  Church  of  Scotland,  of  which  tiie  Ber.  Dr. 
Watson,  of  Dundee,  was  elected  Moderator,  that  the  late  Mr. 
Bnist,  St  Andrew's,  had  left  to  the  Church  by  his  will  a  man  of 
nearly  80,0002.,  to  be  divided  equally  among  the  Home  Mission 
Endowment,  Indian  Mission,  and  Colonial  schemes.  The  smn 
total  of  the  collections,  contributions,  and  legacies  in  oonnection 
with  the  Church  duriz^  the  year,  had  teen  880^2L  The 
difficulties  that  had  arisen  in  connection  with  the  CSmrch  s 
misson  at  Blantyre,  East  Africa,  was  the  occasion  of  a  special 
report,  which  recommended  a  suspension  of  judgment  till  more 
information  bad  been  received.  In  accordance  with  a  recommen- 
dation of  the  committee,  it  was  resolved  to  send  oat  a  special 
commissioner,  with  full  power  to  investigate  and  report  on 
the  position  of  tho  mission,  and  to  regulato  the  whole  of  its 
affairs.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Bankin  (Muthill)  accepted  tl^  impor- 
tant function,  and  shortly  afterwards  took  his  departure  for 
A&ica.  The  Bev.  T.  Main,  of  Edinburgh,  was  elected  Moder- 
ator of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
The  case  of  Professor  Bobertson  Smith  excited  oonsidenble 
interest  It  may  be  remembered  that  in  May,  1877,  Profeasor 
Smith  was  suspended  from  his  professoriaU  but  not  from 
his  ministerial  functions,  until  his  case  should  have  been 
adjudicated  on.  The  final  issue  of  the  successive  proceedings 
then  commonoed  issued  as  follows.  A  division  was  taken 
between  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff's  motion,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  deprive  IVofessor  Smiih  of  his  chair  by  a  summaty  pzooess, 
but  to  leave  his  position  of  a  minister  of  the  Church  intact, 
and  a  motion  by  Dr.  Beith — to  admonish  the  Professor,  bat 
leave  him  in  possession  of  his  chau.  Tlie  numbers  wen 
299  for  Dr.  Beith's  motion,  and  292  for  Sir  Henry  Moncrieflrs. 
The  Finance  Committee's  report  showed  that  the  total  inoome 
of  the  Church  for  the  year  had  been  591,4782.,  being  40,0001.  in 
excess  of  the  amount  received  the  previous  year.  The  FoitAgn 
Missions  Committee  reported  that  the  whoie  of  the  givings  of 
the  Church  to  Foreign  Missions  amounted  to  the  hirgest  Hg^are 
ever  reached — 56,0002.  The  report  of  the  Sustentation  Fund 
Committee  stated  that  the  total  contributians  during  the  year 
amounted  to  171,7192. 

Tub  Wesleyan  Executive  Committee  have  met  in  8pcci.il 
session  to  consider  the  disposal  of  the  Thanksgiving  Fund.  To 
meet  aU  the  requirements  of  Methodism,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  Fund  should  be  raised  to  315.0002 , 
the  sum  of  280,0002.  being  already  promised.  It  is  hoped  that 
by  this  means  not  only  the  Missionary  Sooiehr,  but  every  Con- 
nexional  department,  will  be  relieved  from  debt  and  difiicoltj. 

Thb  Yaudois  Church  continues  its  missionary  activity  in  Italy. 
We  learn  that  on  one  Sunday  recently,  there  were  received,  in 
presence  of  its  congregation  at  Turin,  no  fewer  than  thirty-two 
catechumens,  cunverts  from  Boman  Catholicism. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  the  Bev.  John  Curwen,  so 
widely  known  in  connection  with  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  moveineot 
He  was  bom  in  1816,  and  for  many  years  fulfilled  the  duties  of 
a  Congregational  pastor.  Mr.  Curwen  undertook  to  find  oat  the 
simplest  method  of  teaching  music,  and  to  endeavour  to  brin^  it 
into  common  use.  Nearly  fortv  years  before,  the  Tonic  Sol-fi^ 
system  had  been  invented  by  Miss  Glover,  one  of  the  daughters 
of  a  clergyman  at  Norwich.  Having  studied,  adopted,  and 
modified  the  system,  Mr.  Curwen  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of 
propagating  it.  Two  years  ago  no  fewer  than  156,785  certificsites 
of  various  classes  had  been  awarded  to  its  pupils.  It  is  exten- 
sively used  by  missionaries,  and  has  thus  been  introduced  into 
various  foreign  lands.  The  success  of  this  beneficent  nKyvr- 
ment  has  been  mainly  due  to  the  self-denial,  energy,  and  per- 
severance of  the  good  man  who  has  just  passed  away  and  nov 
rests  from  his  labours. 

A  Manchbstbb  correspondent,  a  native  of  Cromer,  wishes 
to  state  that  wrecking  was  not  known  in  the  **two  villages*" 
referred  to  in  our  recent  memoir  of  "Anna  Gnmey,"  p.  b7, 
during  the  lifetime  of  that  lady,  nor  for  many  years  beCoir, 
though  the  inhabitants  at  one  time  were  much  addicted  to 
smuggling.  ^  Though  Anna  Gumey  did  go  in  her  chair  to  tha 
top  of  the  cliff  in  stormy  weather,  there  were  no  wnokers  ^ 
shrink  from  her  scrutmy,  and  her  only  object  was  to  persooallv 
help  to  save  and  to  succour  the  crew  of  any  unfortimate  veasu 
that  might  happen  to  flounder  u^n  the  rock-boimd  coast" 
The  **  Gumey-Light "  is  some  miles  fiem  the  villages  Mit« 
Gumey  frequented,  being  stationed  near  to  "Hasbaro"  Sands 
for  the  purpose  of  warning  off  vessel&^d  it  is  20f>r  30  milo^ 
&om «»y  hwbour.  p.^.,.^^^  byXjOOgle 


The  Sunday  at  Home 


O  OAT  MOST  CA'LM,  MOST  BMGHT  f  .    •   . 

Thb  wbsx  wbu  dark  but  for  thy  uGHT^^fftriert, 


**8HR  MET  HIM  AS  HE  WAS  ABOUT  T0|  iAa^E  "^RE  HOUSE  WITH  HIS  BOOTY." 


OLD  MRS.  BAERON. 

i 

BT  TBB  ACTBOB  OF  "  rwPTirme  redFEBH'S  TB0UBLK8." 
CHAPTER   III. 

/^LD  Mrs.  Barron's  plans  answered  well  for  all 
^^  concerned,  in  spite  of  many  prophecies  to  the 
cjontrary,  which  had  been  uttered  by  the  neighbours 
as  soon  as  these  plans  had  become  known. 
James  Cox  was  one  of  those  men  who  work  best 
No.  1375.— Sbptembgr  4,  isaQ. 


under  direction.  He  had  lived  on  the  Barron  place 
before,  and  he  and  the  mistress  knew  each  otner's 
weak  points  as  well  as  the  strong  ones,  and  so 
understood  when  forbearance  was  necessary  in  their 
dealings  with  each  other.  The  season  was  a  favour- 
able one.  Never  on  the  place  had  there  been  better 
returns  for  the  labour  bestowed.  The  markets  were 
fair;  and  the  country-people  generally  had  good 
reason  to  be  content  with  the  prosperity  which  the 
year  ha4  brought. 

Prioi  On  Pnnrr- 
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If  Mrs.  Barron  conld  only  have  taken  the  good 
of  it !  But  even  her  prosperity  was  a  small  matter 
to  her  that  year. 

Beanohamp's  name  had  never  been  nttered  by  her 
to  anyone  out  of  her  own  house,  and  seldom  to 
anyone  in  it,  sinoe  the  night  when  he  brought 
Nannie  home.  Her  silenoe  was  not  a  sign  of  con- 
tentment with  things  as  they  were,  even  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  knew  least  about  it.  But 
those  who  saw  her  oftenest  never  suspected  the 
strength  of  the  anger  and  pain  and  shame  that 
embittered  her  life  in  those  days.  The  thought  of 
him  when  he  was  away  was  wormwood  to  her,  an^ 
the  sight  of  him  coming  and  going  darkened  the 
very  sunshine  to  her  all  that  year. 

She  needed  no  one  to  tell  her  that  the  indulgence 
of  her  anger  was  wrong,  and  that  her  constant 
brooding  over  the  pain  and  shame  which  had  fallen 
on  her  was  folly.  Beauchamp  was  her  daughter's 
husband,  and  therefore  her  son.  Nothing  could 
change  that  now,  and  it  was  worse  than  folly  not 
to  try  at  least  to  make  the  best  of  him. 

But  how  to  begin?  There  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  stem,  strong  woman,  nothing  in  the  vain, 
slight  nature  of  the  man  to  work  upon.  Nannie, 
in  her  pretty,  simple  way,  had  at  first  tried  to 
teach  him  to  read  and  write,  and  to  interest  him  in 
the  things  that  had  interest  for  her,  but  she  had 
not  succeeded ;  not  because  he  was  stupid,  or  had 
not  the  power  to  learn,  but  because  he  could  not 
see  the  use  of  taking  so  much  tr<>iible  for  what  was 
"no  ffood."  He  could  see  nothing  to  regret  or  to 
be  ashamed  of  in  his  ignorance^  which,  indeed,  was 
hardly  surprising,  seeing  that  1»o  many  about  him 
were  in  the  same  position. 

The  motives  with  which  she  had  in  their  young 
days  spurred  on  her  own  boys  to  exertion,  could 
not  be  brought  to  bear  on  him.  He  seemed  to  have 
no  ambition  beyond  the  gratification  of  his  own 
wishes  in  the  narrow  life  which  had  hitherto  been 
enough  for  him.  If  he  had  any  clear  notion  of  the 
diiference  between  right  and  wrong,  he  did  not 
make  it  apparent  in  his  life.  Even  his  religion 
was  less  his  affair  than  theirs,  who  had  his  conscience 
in  their  keeping. 

He  was  hy  no  means  a  fooL  His  mind  was  quick 
and  bright  in  regard  to  all  that  made  the  enjoyment 
of  his  life,  but  it  was  an  utter  blank  with  regard  to 
all  that  interested  such  people  as  the  family  into 
which  his  marriage  had  brought  him.  Mrs.  Barron 
might  well  ask  herself  where  and  how  she  was  to 
begin  with  him. 

If  he  had  been  industriously  disposed,  as  most  of 
his  countrymen  are,  the  work  of  the  farm  would 
have  been  a  common  ground  of  interest  to  them. 
But  he  had  not  the  power  of  keeping  himself  long 
at  one  thing.  No  one  knew  in  the  morning  where 
he  would  end  the  day.  He  did  not  know  him- 
self, but  went  here  or  there  at  the  bidding  of  the 
first  comer. 

He  was  good-tempered  when  he  was  allowed  to 
do  as  he  pleased.  He  did  not,  after  the  veiy  first, 
resent  Mrs.  Barron's  evident  determination  to  give 
him  no  voice  in  the  management  of  the  farm. 
Indeed,  if  she  had  given  him  the  fisirm  itself,  he 
would  not  have  known  what  to  do  with  it.  It 
would  have  pleased  him,  because  it  would  have 
increased  his  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  neigh« 
hours,  but  he  was  better  satisfied  to  have  a  little 


money  in  his  pocket,  and  his  time  at  his  own 
disposal  to  go  where  he  liked,  and  to  be  able  to 
boast  among  people  who  did  not  know  his  tme 
position  in  Mra.  Barron's  house,  of  his  power  and 
influence  there. 

As  time  went  on,  and  his  second  year  in  it 
commenced,  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  he  made 
his  boasting  good  to  some  of  those  who  listened, 
giving  them  proof  that  something  at  '^least  was  in 
his  power.  For  James  Oox  began  to  have  his  own 
thoughts  about  the  disappearance  of  hay  &om  the 
barns,  and  of  grain  from  the  granary,  which  could 
not  be  so  easily  missed.  By-and-bye  various  fistrmii^ 
implements  could  not  be  found  when  wantei 
Whips,  bits  of  harness,  horsenshoes,  and  empty  gram 
bags  were  sought  for  in  vain. 

James  Oox  was  loth  to  trovible  the  mistress  with 
any  such  ill  news,  and  strove  by  extra  care  and 
watchfulness  both  by  night  and  day  to  guard  that 
which  she  had  committed  to  his  care.  When  at 
last  he  did  speak,  8lie(  heard  him  in  silence.  She 
could  have  told  hibraipre  than  he  told  her,  for  she 
had  not  been  less  #«t&hM  than  he,  and  she  had 
better  opportunities  Jtbr^MatchingJ  But  Beanohamp's 
name  was  not  spoken  between  them. 

**  You  must  get  ney  locks  to  your  doors,  and  keep 
your  eyes  open,"  said  she. 

iSo  James  got  his  new  locks  and  laid  his  plans  so 
well,  that  sooner  or  later,  he  thought,  he  must 
catch  the  thief  in  the  act.  Bnt  it  was  Mrs.  Barron 
who  did  that.  In  the  course  of  her  usual  inspection 
of  the  cellar,  where  many  things  were  stored,  she 
one  day  came  upon  an  o^-looking  package  wrapped 
up  in  an  old  sack.  It  oditfained  a  strange  medley  of 
things — ^pork  from  the  ne^V-salted  winter's  supply, 
maple  sugar,  wool^  and  articles  of  clothing  of  varions 
sorts.  Her  first  indignant  impulse  was  to  have  the 
whole  carried  to  the  kitchen  where  Beauohamp  was 
idling  at  his  ease^  and  to  charge  him  with  an  attempt 
to  rob  her.  But  she  thought  better  of  it,  and  deter- 
mined to  wait  till  evening  when  he  should  be 
irepaiing  to  set  out  to  one  of  his  usual  haunts, 
^hen  she  met  him  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the 
house  with  his  booty. 

"•  Stand  still,"  she  said,  quietly,  as  he  titterad  an 
evil  word,  and  tried  to  pass  her  roughly.  ^*  Joe  i£ 
within  hearing.  I  will  call  him  if  yon  attempt  to 
move  before  1  have  said  what  I  have  to  say.  No, 
you  need  not  lay  down  your  bundle ;  I  know  what  is 
in  it,  and  I  have  a  guess  where  it  is  going.  But  let 
it  be  the  last  time,  or  both  the  thief  and  the  receiver 
of  stolen  goods  will  get  their  due.  It  would  not  be 
pleasant  for  you  to  spend  six  months  within  stone 
walls.     I  keep  my  word,  as  you  know.    Now  ga" 

And  he  went  without  a  word,  carrying  his  spoil 
with  him. 

After  this  he  went  away  for  a  time,  but  he  came 
back  again,  and  stayed  while  the  bitter  oold  of 
winter  lasted.  It  was  a  time  of  great  unbappiness 
to  Mrs.  Barron,  for  either  he  fell  into  worse  oompanj 
than  he  had  hitherto  frequented,  or  he  put  letis 
restraint  upon  himself,  for  he  came  home  often  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  terrifying  poor  little  Nannie— 
who  would  fain  have  shielded  nim  from  her  mother's 
anger  and  contempt — ^beyond  her  power  of  conceal- 
ment. 

Then  Mrs.  Barron  took  the  matter  into  her  own 
hands.  He  came  and  went  as  he  pleased  still,  bot 
Nannie  was  henceforth  kept  safe  in  her  mother'^ 
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room,  into  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  enter. 
So  they  lived  throi^h  the  winter,  fieauchamp 
blustered  and  threatened  an^  made  himself  dis- 
agreeable sometimes.  "And  madalhe  lieeded  Mm 
no  more  than  she  heeded  the  wind,"  Justine  teid 
her  friends.     But  Justine  was  mistaiken. 

Madame  heeded  it  and  suffered  bitterly,  though 
she  said  little  because  of  her  daughter,  and  bent  her 
whole  mind  to  the  task  of  keeping  trouble  from  her. 
Not  that  Beauohamp  was  intentionally  tinkind  to 
his  wife,  but  the  surest  way  to  hurt  the  mother  was 
through  her  cbild,  and  he  did  hot  refrain  when  he 
had  that  end  in  view. 

And  poor  Nannie  grew  ill  and  fretful  and  vexed 
herself  with  regrets  for  what  pould  not  be  helped 
now.  But  to  her  r^rete  for  her  foolisb  marriage, 
and  her  occasional  bursts  of  indignation  at  the  in- 
difference or  unkindness  of  her  husband,  her  mother 
would  not  listen.  He  was.  her  husband,  she  teld 
her.  She  had  taken  him  of  her  own  free  will,  and 
there  was  nothing  for  ker  to  do  ^ut  make  the  best 
of  him.  This  would  be  easier  for  her  to  do  when 
she  should  be  well  and  strong  aeain,  she  assured  her, 
hut  in  her  teart  her  mother  believed  that  there  were 
only  unhappy  days  before  her. 

The  days,  as  ihey  passed,  were  sad  enough,  but 
they  would  have  been  sadder  to  Nannie  if  »he  had 
not  had  the  company  of  Mrs.  Cox  and  her  children 
at  the  little  stone  house  to  cheer  her.  The  change 
of  home  had  been  altogether  good  for  Mrs.  Cox. 
She  had  grown  well  ana  strong,  and  being  a  young 
woman  of  sense  and  judgment,  she  availed  herself 
of  the  opportunity  which  comparative  leisure,  and 
the  kindness  of  Mrs.  IBarron,  gave  her  to  learn  many 
things,  of  which  her  town  life,  and  her  ill  hesdtli, 
since  her  marriage,  had  left  her  in  ignorance.  The 
world  looked  a  good  deal  brighter  to  her  than  it  had 
done  a  year  a^o. 

Nannie  had,  i&rom  the  first,  taken  pleasure  in  the 
children,  who  were  bright,  lovable  creatures,  and  her 
mother  encouraged  her  to  go  often  to  the  stone  house 
during  that  unhappy  winter. 

And  so  the  time  passed  till  March  came,  and  one 
of  the  first  days  of  that  still  wintry  month  Nannie's 
little  baby  was  bom,  and  long  afterwards  when  Mrs. 
BaiTon  was  left  alone,  she  used  to  comfort  herself 
with  the  thought  that  after  it  came  there  was  no 
more  trouble  for  Nannie.  For  her  wonder  and 
delight  in  the  little  life  that  was  a  part  of  her  own 
life,  and  still  dependent  on  her,  put  all  thought  of 
trouble  away  from  her  for  a  while.  And  then  came 
j;reater  joy  still  which  went  with  her  to  the  end 
and  beyond. 

But  except  the  pleasure  she  took  in  Nannie's 
delight,  the  coming  of  the  child  brought  none  to 
its  grandmother,  and  even  her  pleasure  in  Nannie's 
was  pleasure  embittered  to  her  by  the  thought  of 
how  much  the  young  mother's  capacity  for  suffering 
was  increased  through  her  child.  For  the  father 
took  a  kind  of  astonished  delight  in  the  child  as 
his  own,  and  probably  Mrs.  Barron  was  hard  on 
him  in  her  thoughts,  when  she  believed  that  he 
only  saw  in  the  little  creature  the  means  of  a 
stronger  hold  on  his  wife,  and  therefore  on  her 
mother  and  all  that  she  possessed. 

Aud  possibly  she  was  wrong  too  in  attributing  to 
Kim  only  spiteful  or  revengeful  feelings  in  the  first 
exercise  he  made  of  his  rights  as  a  father.  One 
morning,  the  second  of  its  Tittle  life,  the  child  was 


not  to  be  found,  and  to  Mrs.  Barron's  terrified 
questions  Justine  could  only  iuggest,  that  possiMy 
Beauchamp  had  taken  it    to  the  great  church  kt 

St.  V to  be  christened,  And  that  he  had  don^ 

so  secretly  lest  madatue  should  interfere  to  ^1*Ti6nt 
him. 

Mrs.  Barron  heard  in  silence,  but  she  grew  sfcJc 
at  heart  with  the  thought  of  how  it  was  all  to  endL 
It  was  a  wild  March  morning.  It  was  bitterly 
cold,  and  the  wind  carried  hither  and  thither  th^ 
new-fallen  snow,  laying  it  in  great  impassable  drifts 
along  the  roads.  It  was  a  terrible  day  for  anyone 
to  face.  She  knew  that  other  fathers  in  the  parish 
did  not  heed  cpld  or  tempest  when  they  carried 
their  children  of  a  day  old  that  their  souls  might 
be  made  safe,  as  they  superstitiously  believed,  by 
the  waters  of  baptism,  and  rarely  harm  had  come 
of  it.  But  it  came  into  her  mind  that  it  might  be 
well  for  the  c^ild,  and — after  the  first  pain  iSiould 
be  over — ^for  the  mother,  if  the  little  life  might 
end  ere  it  had  well  begun. 

^  But  Beauchamp  came  back  triumphant,  and  the 
little  creature,  divested  of  its  many  wraps,  was  found 
warm  and  safe  with  its  fine  name  m  the  curb's 
handwriting  pinned  to  her  frock.  "Pauline  Marie 
Antoinette  I "  Beauohamp  repeated  the  name  with 
pride  and  told  how  Madame  Peter  had  gone  with 
him  to  the  church,  and  stood  godmother  for  the 
child.  In  the  anger  and  pain  of  the  moment, 
possibly  Mrs.  Barron  did  injustice  to  them  both. 
For  the  father  believed  that  he  was  doing  his  first 
duty  by  his  child  in  thus  making  her  soul  safe,  and 
Madame  Peter  fondly  believed  the  same;  though 
possibly  both  thought  with  satisfaction  of  old 
madame's  indignation  iat  the  haste. 

Poor  old  madame !  she  carried  the  child  back  to  its 
mother  with  a  sore  and  angry  heart.  But  she  said 
nothing  to  her.  She  would  not  think  of  this  trouble 
in  her  presence,  lest  her  face  should  betray  her,  and 
Nannie  be  saddened,  and  her  recovery  hindered.  She 
now  had  the  courage  to  admire  the  fine  name  that 
had  been  given  to  the  child,  when  the  mother  ex- 
pressed surprise  and  anger  that  she  had  been 
allowed  no  voice  in  the  naming  of  her  little 
daughter. 

"We  can  just  call  her  Mary ;  there  is  no  better 
name  than  that,"  said  Mrs.  Barron.  **  It  was  my 
mother's  name,  and  we  can  fancy  that  she  was  called 
after  her  great  grandmother,"  and  Nannie  was 
content. 

And  thus  it  was  always  in  all  things.  All  trouble 
must  be  kept  from  Nannie  till  she  should  be  strong 
and  well  again,  and  her  mother  bore  her  burden  of 
care  and  doubt  alone,  as  indeed  she  had  hitherto 
done. 

But  Nannie  did  not  get  well  very  fast.  April 
was  nearly  over  before  she  was  able  to  leave  ner 
mother's  room,  and  the  little  Coxes  had  brought 
her  daffodils  and  wake-robms  and  cowslips  from 
the  wood,  before  she  had  been  out  of  doors. 
When  one  morning  they  took  their  way  together 
to  the  little  stone  house  for  their  first  visit  to 
the  baby  who  had  come  there  also,  her  mother  saw 
more  clearly  than  ever  she  had  done  before,  how 
frail  her  Nannie  was. 

"  But  she  has  the  summer  before  her,  and  she  will 
have  time  to  get  strong  and  weH  before  he  comes 
back  again,''  thought  she.  i 

For  Bf^ftuchanip,  for  the  sake  of  the  novelty.  fcC 
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the  thing,  had  been  persuaded  to  go  in  a  fishing 
-vessel  to  the  Gnlf,  and  the  time  of  his  return  was 
uncertain,  and  they  had  at  least  three  months  to 
themselves,  the  mother  thought.  But  the  three 
months  did  not  bring  much  strength  to  Nannie. 
She  was  devoted  to  her  baby  and  very  happy  with 
it,  but  the  care  of  it — that  kmd  of  care  which  brings 
jfotigue,  was  never  left  to  her  by  night  or  by  day. 
There  was  another  servant  in  the  house  this  summer, 
and  Mrs.  Barron  was  content  ^  to  let  things  go,"  as 
no  one  had  ever  seen  her  before ;  Nannie  was  the 
centre  round  which  all  her  cares  and  interests 
seemed  to  revolve  that  summer. 

Nannie  was  very  happy  in  her  baby,  but  she  grew 
quiet  and  grave,  and  sometimes  a  little  sad  as  the 
days  went  on.  Her  mother  watched  her  with  eyes 
that  smiled  when  they  met  hers,  but  there  was  a 
cold  fear  at  her  heart  even  when  her  smile  was 
brightest,  and  sometimes  she  fancied  that  her  fear 
was  reflected  in  the  wistful  eyes  that  followed  her 
as  she  came  and  went.  But  she  would  not  take 
notice.  She  had  not  the  courage  to  look  her  own 
fears  in  the  face. 

"  Mother,"  said  Nannie  one  day,  after  they  had 
sat  without  speaking  for  a  long  time, ''  Do  you  love 
my  baby  very  much  ?  " 

Mrs.  Barron  started. 

''  Well,  dear,  I  canna  say  that  I  love  her  quite  as 
I  used  to  love  her  mother.  But  that  is  for  you  to  do, 
you  know.  When  folk  grow  old,  they  say  less  about 
their  love,  and  it  is  baby's  mother  that  I  think  most 
about,  I  acknowledge." 

Nannie  smiled,  and  stroked  the  dark  little  face  on 
the  pillow.  Mrs.  Barron  rose  and  moved  about  the 
room,  lingering  at  the  window,  with  her  face  turned 
away.  But  while  she  seemed  to  be  watching  the  first 
great  loads  of  hay  moving  slowly  over  the  field 
between  her  and  the  river,  she  was  taking  herself  to 
task  for  the  pain  she  was  makiog  Nannie  feel ;  for 
she  knew  that  she  did  not  love  the  baby  very 
dearly. 

Anything  more  unlike  the  round  rosy  babies  of  her 
happiest  days  could  not  well  have  been,  and  Nannie 
had  been  the  fairest  and  sweetest  of  them  all.  How 
could  she  love  the  little  creature  who  looked  at  her 
so  solemnly  out  of  her  father's  great  black  eyes? 
She  had  been  giving  all  her  thoughts  to  the  mother, 
but  now,  for  Nannie's  sake,  she  must  make  more  of 
the  child — "  who  would  be  far  better  in  Heaven  " — 
she  added  to  herself,  with  a  sigh.  A  cry  came  from 
the  cradle,  and  Mrs.  Barron  turned  quickly. 

"  No,  Nannie,  you  are  not  to  take  her  yet.  I  will 
give  her  to  you  in  a  little,"  said  she,  lifting  the  child 
in  her  arms.  When  she  had  done  for  it  aU  that  was 
needed,  she  did  not  lay  it  down  at  once,  as  her  manner 
was,  but  sat  looking  down  upon  it  for  a  little  while. 
The  baby  had  thriven,  though  the  mother  was  still 
so  delicate.  She  had  grown,  and  her  cheeks  were 
rounded,  and  her  hands  were  no  longer  the  little 
claws  they  had  looked  like  at  first.  And  she  was 
not  so  very  dark,  Mrs.  Barron  acknowledged  to  her- 
self.    Aloud  she  said, 

**  I  think  Mrs.  Cox  is  right.  She  has  a  look  of 
you — though  I  never  saw  it  before ;"  and  the  grand- 
mother Ktooped  down,  and  almost  for  the  first  time 
touched  the  little  forehead  with  her  lips.  There  was 
a  strange  look  on  Nannie's  face  when  her  mother 
looked  up,  but  she  said  nothing  for  a  while,  and 
when  she  spoke  she  startled  her  mother  by  saying : 


"  Mother,  do  you  think  Isa  would  come  home  this 
summer  if  we  were  to  ask  her?" 

Isa  was  Mrs.  Westwood,  whom  they  had  never 
seen  since  her  marriage  five  years  ago. 

*'  I  have  asked  her  often,"  said  her  mother  gravely. 
"  And  she  must  know  that  she  would  aye  be  welcome 
home." 

"  I  would  so  like  Isa  to  see  my  baby." 

Mrs.  Barron  smiled. 

"  And  she  would  like  to  see  her,  you  may  be  sure. 
But  she  has  her  own  house  now ;  and  her  duty  ia 
due  to  other  folk ;  and  she  is  far  away." 

**  But,  mother,  there  is  the  railway,  and  she  might 
bring  her  boys  with  her ;  and  you  could  send  the 
money  to  pay  their  way.  Oh,  mother!  I  do  so 
want  to  see  Isa  once  morel"  said  Nannie  with  a 
rush  of  tears. 

"  My  dear,  we'll  ask  her  anyway,  and  she  will  be 
sure  to  come.  There,  take  baby,  and  see  that  you 
do  not  let  a  tear  fall  on  her  face ;  that  would  be  ill 
for  her  as  well  as  for  you,"  said  Mrs.  Barron,  with 
gentle  chiding,  but  if  she  had  lingered,  her  own  teara 
must  have  fallen  also.  They  fell — the  slow,  un- 
willing tears  of  age— on  the  letter  that  was  written 
to  her  daughter  that  very  night. 

She  did  not  use  many  words,  but  they  brought 
Mrs.  Westwood  there  within  the  week,  prepared  for 
even  a  sadder  welcome  than  awaited  her.  Indeed, 
her  welcome  was  by  no  means  sad.  On  Nannie's 
part  it  was  altogether  joyful — and  seeing  the  light 
in  her  eyes,  and  the  lovely  colour  in  her  cheeks, 
Mrs.  Westwood  said  to  herself  that  her  mother  must 
be  growing  fancnful  in  her  old  age.  By-and-hye,  she 
saw  that  the  colour  came  and  went  too  rapidly  for 
health,  and  that  the  sweet  blue  eyes  looked  larger 
than  they  used  to  be,  and  that  they  grew  wistfnl 
and  anxious  now  and  then.  She  had  little  strength, 
that  was  easily  seen,  still,  looking  at  her,  Isa  could 
hardly  make  herself  believe  that  it  was  growing  less 
and  less  every  day. 

^*  And  you  are  going  to  stay  a  long  time  with  us, 
Isa?"  said  Nannie,  when  they  were  left  alone 
together. 

"  Well,  as  to  a  long  time,  that  depends.  A  day, 
or  even  an  afternoon,  used  to  be  a  long  time  to  you, 
when  you  were  waiting  for  something  on  which  pu 
had  set  your  heart  I  can  stay  a  few  weeks,  at  any 
rate." 

Startled  by  her  mother's  letter,  she  had  made  her 
plans  hastUy  but  wisely.  Her  boys,  nice  lads  of 
seven  and  ten,  she  had  brought  with  her.  Her 
husband's  sister  was  at  home,  and  would  remain  for 
a  month  or  two,  and  while  she  stayed  there,  unless 
something  unforeseen  were  to  happen,  Mrs.  Westwood 
could  stay  with  Nannie,  and  two  months  seemed  a 
long  time  to  Nannie  even  yet. 

Mrs.  Barron  and  her  eldest  daughter  found  each 
other  changed,  sadly  changed,  they  both  thought  at 
first,  but  Mrs.  Barron  was  not  so  sure  about  the 
'*  sadly,"  after  a  time.  Isa's  hair  bad  shown  some 
silver  threads  before  she  went  away,  now  it  showed 
more  of  silver  than  of  brown.  But  the  look  of 
gravity  and  patience,  which  had  made  her  fece 
different  from  other  people's  faces  in  the  old  days,  had 
changed  to  a  look  of  peace  which  made  it  beautifal. 
It  was  a  strong  face  and  trustworthy.  It  had  sye 
been  that,  her  mother  thought,  but  now  there  was  a 
difference. 

"She  should  never  have  left  me,"  she  thonjht. 
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but  even  of  that,  she  was  not  so  sure  after  a  while. 
It  was  a  comfort  to  have  her  home  again,  at  any 
rate.  The  very  sight  of  her  face  was  a  rest  to  her 
tired  and  anxious  mother.  The  knowledge  that 
fihe  was  in  the  house  was  strength  and  help  to  her, 
and  it  was  all  that  and  more  to  Nannie. 

Mrs.  Westwood's  hoys  were  no  trouble  in  the 
house.  They  had  lived  all  their  lives  in  villages 
or  small  towns,  and  had  never  had  the  freedom  of 
a  great  farm  before.  There  was  the  garden,  and 
there  were  the  great  bams,  fragrant  with  new  hay. 
There  were  hens  and  chickens,  and  ducks  and  geese 
and  turkeys,  and  young  horses  in  the  pastures.  Then 
there  was  the  wood  lull  of  wonderful  things,  and 
if  there  had  been  nothing  else,  there  was  the  river. 

They  had  lived  one  year  on  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  at  a  place  where  there  were  wharves  and 
much  timber,  and  steamboats  coming  and  going 
every  day.  That  had  been  wonderful  to  them,  but 
it  was  nothing  in  comparison  to  what  they  might 
eujoy  now,  with  bathing,  and  fishing,  and  rowing 
the  boat,  when  any  one  could  be  spared  to  go  with 
them.  One  day  Matthew  Conway  brought  his 
mother  to  see  Mrs.  Westwood,  and  her  boys  went 
home  with  them  and  were  often  at  their  house  after 
that.  They  made  themselves  friendly  with  nearer 
neighbours  also,  and  learned  to  chatter  in  French  in 
a  way  that  astonished  them  all. 

Mrs.  Barron  used  to  wonder  at  her  daughter's 
easy  mind  with  regard  to  them  when  they  were  out 
of  her  sight.  She  seemed  to  give  them  perfect 
liberty,  within  certain  limits,  to  do  as  they  pleased, 
so  that  they  were  always  at  home  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, and  even  if  that  time  passed  and  they  did 
not  appear,  she  never  made  herself  and  others 
miserable  by  anxiety  about  them.  It  she  noticed 
the  delay  at  all,  it  was  only  to  say  that  there  was 


doubtless  some  good  reason  for  it,  and  as  a  general 
thing,  so  it  proved. 

She  loved  them,  and  she  trusted  them,  and  a 
mother's  perfect  trust  is  the  first  and  best  means  to 
ensure  trustworthiness  in  the  child. 

"  I  cannot  always  have  my  eyes  on  them,  and  m}"- 
hands  about  them,  and  if  they  are  to  be  good  lads,  and 
to  grow  up  good  men,  they  must  begin  early  to  do 
right  of  their  own  will,  and  I  can  trust  them,"  said 
their  mother. 

And  they  were  to  be  trusted.  They  did  foolish 
things  often,  and  wrong  things  sometimes,  but  they 
hid  nothing  from  their  mother,  and  she  dealt 
lovingly  and  wisely  with  them.  But  she  did  not 
suffer  them  to  take  up  all  her  time  and  her  thoughts. 
These  were  for  Nannie,  and  for  her  dear  little  sister 
she  made  happy  days. 

Nannie  never  asked  her  sister  if  she  loved  her 
baby.  She  did  not  need.  Mrs.  Westwood,  for  a 
few  short  months,  had  had  in  her  arms  a  baby 
daughter  of  her  own,  whom  she  loved  and  longed 
for  still,  and  her  heart  went  out  towards  this  little 
helpless  creature  from  the  first,  with  almost  a 
mother*8  love. 

"  I  like  to  see  my  baby  in  your  arms,  Isa,"  said 
Nannie,  one  day.  '*  If  1  should  die,  I  would  like 
them  to  give  my  baby  to  you." 

"  But  you  are  not  going  to  die,  I  trust.  I  hope 
you  will  live  many  happy  years  with  your  little 
daughter  yet" 

**  I  hope  so.  But  if  I  should  not  live  long  I  would 
like  you  to  have  my  child." 

More  than  once  something  like  this  had  passed 
between  the  sisters,  but  Mrs.  Westwood  made  no 
promise  with  regard  to  the  child.  She  knew  that 
the  child  would  be  her  grandmother  s  best  comfort 
should  Nannie  be  called  away. 
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Vni. — TEXTS  AND  THEIB  TREATMENT. 


THE  Pulpit  being  the  vehicle  of  the  Book,  it  is 
very  natural  that  all  discourses  from  the 
pulpit  should  be  founded  on  texts  constituting  the 
topics  of  the  Book ;  this  seems  a  summary  and  an 
exceedingly  natural  opinion.  Christians  who  believe 
the  Bible  to  present  the  code  of  laws  for  the  regula- 
tion of  doctrine  and  of  life,  and  who  farther  believe 
that  the  pulpit  is  the  voice  through  which  per- 
suasion seeks  to  enforce  the  Divine  code,  need  not  ' 
trouble  themselves  much  with  the  adverse  opinions 
of  those  who  think  the  use  of  texts  undesirable  or 
even  objectionable.  Voltaire,  for  instance,  in  his 
"  Age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,"  in  a  passage  which 
has  been  often  cited,  says,  "  It  were  to  be  wished 
that  Bourdaloue,  in  banishing  from  the  pulpit  the 
had  taste  which  disgraced  it,  had  also  banished  the 
custom  of  preaching  from  a  text ;  indeed,  to  speak 
long  on.  a  quotation  of  a  line  or  two— to  exhaust 
oneself  in  subjecting  a  whole  discourse  to  the  control 
of  this  line  seems  a  trifling  labour,  little  worthy  of 
the  dignity  of  the  ministry ;  the  text  becomes  a  sort 


of  motto,  or  rather  enigma,  which  the  discourse 
developes."  We  need  not  suppose  that  Voltaire 
knew  much  of  the  matter  upon  which  he  ventured 
to  express  an  opinion. 

No  doubt  texts  have  been  used,  for  the  most  part, 
merely  as  mottoes,  but  still,  even  in  that  case, 
descriptive  of  the  topic  of  a  discourse;  and  some- 
times they  have  had  so  mysterious  a  ling  that  the 
mode  of  their  treatment  has,  at  first,  seemed  enig- 
matical. But  these  are  exceptions  from  the  general 
law  in  the  choioe  of  texts,  and  the  great  principle 
has  always  been  homage  to  the  Book.  Thus,  chapters 
are  selected  from  it  as  lessons  in  the  service,  and 
texts  are  taken  from  it  because  every  minister  is 
supposed  to  believe  that  this  Book  is  singular  and 
solitary  among  all  books  and  all  literature — a  super- 
natural voice — ^that  it  alone  of  all  books  has  such 
an  accent  as  entitles  the  Christian  teacher  to  call  it 
the  Word  of  God.  This  sets  aside,  then,  at  once, 
the  foolish  talk  and  more  foolish  usage  of  l^ose  who 
select  texts  from  Shakespeare,  or  Goethe ;  from  the 
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Koran,  or  tlie  Vedas ;  from  Homer,  or  Plato.  From 
all  these  aoarces,  and  countless  others,  great  texts 
liiight  l>e  taken,  and  good  sermons  preaohed.  Shake- 
speare is  fuH  of  teoLts;  hut^  however  great  siioh 
writers  may  be,  the  Christian  minister  does  not 
confound  their  authority  wi1;h  tibe  absolute  authori- 
ta.tiveness  of  the  Bible.  As  to  Voltaire's  nonsense 
about  a  short  text  being  ma^e  the  subject  of  a  long 
discourse,  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  ridicule 
the  idea  of  a  small  seed  being  the  first  substance  of 
a  large  tree.  AH  the  great  words  of  the  !Bible  are 
semio al.  It  caonot  be  too  constantly  remembered  that 
all  the  anecdotes,  narratives,  stories,  and  histories  of 
the  Bible  are  great  doctrines ;  and,  beside  this,  all 
teachers  preach  lengthy  discourses  on  short  texts — 
the  chemist,  the  geologist,  the  astronomer,  the  meta- 
physician. The  elucidation  of  a  summary  aphorism 
may  be  even  necessarily  extended  over  an  hour — 
pernaps  through  many  discourses;  so  that,  from 
every  point  of  view,  human  and  Divine  reasons  alike 
warrant  and  authenticate  the  minister  of  the  Word 
in  alwj^s  prefacing  his  disoourse  by  words  from 
the  Book. 

We  have  just  said  how,  early  in  the  History  of 
the  Church,  we  find  the  sermons  of  the  famers 
prefaced  by  a  text.  Charles  Kingsley,  in  his  great 
piece  of  historical  painting,  '"^ypatia,"  gives  a 
graphic  picture  of  tne  preaching  of  St.  Augustine 
which  no  one  at  all  acquainted  with  eiijier  his 
exposition  of  the  Psalms,  of  the  Gospel  according 
to  St  John,  or,  indeed,  of  any  of  his  writings,  will 
think  at  all  exaggerated'  He  was  preaching  to  a 
mixed  multitude ;  he,  the  n^a^ter  of  ancient  rhetoric, 
the  courtly  and  learned  student,  had  before  him 
not  merely  an  assembly  of  monifs,  l?^t  of  rough 
soldiers — Thracians,  Gauls,  $elgiai^,  and  oilers. 
Certainly  one  attentive  listener  wondered  what  the 
great  Bishop  of  Hippo  could  have  to  say  to  these ; 
and  then,  when  he  took  his  text  from  a  Psalm  he 
had  just  read — one  of  the  battle  Psalms  concerning 
Moab  and  Amalek,  one  of  the  old  battle-cries  of  Pales- 
tine— he  wondered  what  he  would  have  to  say  about 
that.  And  then  he  seemed  to  start  lamely  enough, 
in  spite  of  the  exquisite  graoe  of  his  voice,  the 
beauty  of  his  language,  and  the  epigrammatic 
terseness  of  his  sentences.  His  treatment  of  his 
text  at  first  seemed  like  fanciful  allegorising  of  the 
Psalm,  and  yet  somehow  there  began  to  look  out 
a  great  comprehensiveness  of  purpose,  so  that  the 
apparently  fooliish  aUegorisiDg  presently  became  very 
obviously  personal,  and  although  the  iEldomites  had 
been  made  to  put  on  their  name  to  signify  one  sort 
of  sin,  the  Ammonites  another,  and  the  AmalekiteB 
another,  the  hearer,  and  all  the  hearers,  be^an  to 
wince,  and  very  soon  to  confess  that  TOether 
Augustine  knew  truths  for  all  men  or  not,  he  knew 
sins  for  all  men — for  himself  as  well  as  his  hearers. 
And  it  soon  became  clear  that  there  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  father  a  real,  vital,  organio  connection  with 
what  seemed  to  be  an  arbitrary  allegory,  while  all 
the  outward  people  of  the  Psalm  represented  really 
the  |K>wers  and  people  of  the  soul,  and  his  hearers 
w^e  *  taught  that  they  were  weak  against  Moors 
and  earthly  enemies  because  they  were  weak  against 
enemies  more  deadly  than  Ifoors,  and  that  they 
could  not  fight  for  GK>d  outwardly  while  they  were 
fighting  against  Him  inwardly.  He  would  not  go 
forth  with  their  hosts:  liow  could  He,  when  He 
was  not  amongst  their  hosts  ?     He,  a  Spirit,  must 


dwell  in  their  spirits,  and  tiho  shout  of  a  kiog  would 
be  among  them,  ^d  one  of  '^em  i^hould  ehaise  a 
thousand.  Wo  have  always  regarded  this  passage 
in  ''Hypatia"  as  a  fine  reproduction  of  the  style 
of  St.  Augustin^  in  d^^i^g  with  texts,  aod  it  is 
very  interesting  to  notice  it,  for  this  great  master 
of  western  theok)gy  has  more  or  less  unooTisciouslj 
ruled  the  method  of  the  pulpit  from  his  time, 
and  it  is  only  in  ours  that  it  hias  known  decay  or 
decline. 

It  is  true  tih^t  texts  have  very  often  been  taken 
very  much  as  mottoes — perhaps  very  justifiable  and 
very  rememboxable  mottoes — ^to  a  train  of  thought 
Perhaps  this  has  been  especiaUy  the  case  with 
^neral  sermons.  John  Howe  has  been  regarded 
as  truly  seraphic  in  the  reverence  of  his  nature; 
but  there  was  something  exceedingly  apt  in  hifi 
text,  in  1690,  for  the  Mineral  sermon  of  ^^ther,  ^e 
wife  of  Dr.  Bienry  Sampson,  a  physician,  both 
members  of  his  church.  The  lady  died  on  ^  Sunday, 
after  a  lingering  illness  of  eighteen  years,  and  lu6 
text  was  from  Luke  xiii.  1^:  "Ought  not  this 
woma^  being  a  daughter  of  Abraham,  whom  Satau 
hath  bound,  io,  theae  eighteen  years,  to  be  loosed 
from  this  bond  on  the  sabbath  day  ? "  It  was  a 
marvelJLously  apt  and  beautiful  text.  And  when  the 
great  naturalist  and  oacred  scientist,  the  S^^v. 
Professor  Hitchcock  —  t^  man  remarkable  for  hk 
acquaintance  with  geology,  ohemistiy,  botany,  and 
zoology  —  died,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Ifjler  took  for  his 
text,  in  preaching  his  funeral  sermon,  1  Kings  iv. 
33 :  ''  And  he  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  tree 
1;hat  iis  in  Lebe^on  even  xmip  the  hj^^PP  ^ 
springeth  out  of  the  wall :  l^e  spake  also  of  bea.ste, 
and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes." 

Beyond  the  reasons  we  have  assigned  above, 
there  is  this  in  taking  texts  from  the  Bible,  that 
its  words  furnish  a  key-note  for  all  occasions, 
and  present  an  opportunity  for  exposition  and  per- 
suasion, and  without  straining  the  sense.  Thomss 
Toller  of  Kettering  was  remarkable  for  a  happy 
dealing  with  texts  in,  at  once,  a  wise  and  simple 
accommodation  to  circumstances.  For  instance,  st 
Kettering  occurred  a  great  annual  festivity;  for 
several  days  it  kept  the  neighbourhood  in  a  state 
of  exciting  relaxation  from  the  duties  of  life.  He 
usually  preached  a  sermon  of  an  admonitory  chaxacter 
to  the  young,  guarding  against  the  dangers,  and 
showing;  how  yet  the  occasion  might  be  made 
honourable  to  tJie  Author  of  all  blessings.  On  one 
occasion  he  took  for  his  text,  '^  What  think  ye  ?  that 
He  will  not  come  to  the  fe^t  ?  '*  and  he  divided  hi^ 
subject  in  this  way : — 

L  He  may  he  here.  There  is  nothing  in  such  a 
feast  in  itself  inconsistent  with  Christ^s  practica 

IL  Suppose  He  akould  be  here,  how  dmerent  thi< 
feast  &om  all  former  feasts.  (1^  If  Christ  skuulJ 
come,  no  good  man  need  be  asnamed  to  be  seen 
here.  (2)  If  Ohrist  should  come,  what  a  damp  ii 
will  be  to  many  people's  pleasure.  (3)  If  Chri«.' 
should  come,  would  not  some  be  ashamed  to  beh&fv 
as  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  they  vill- 
(4)  If  Christ  should  oome»  a  welcome  guest^  ^^^ 
gratefully  and  happily  will  everybody  go  away. 

III.  Suppose  Christ  should  not  come  to  ^  feast,  then 
it  will  not  be  worth  coming  to.  (1)  If  Be  i«  iwt 
t^iere,  then  you  know  who  wiJI  be---the  devil  will. 
(2)  If  He  is  not  there,  no  good  man  has  any  bnainess 
there.     (3)  If  He  is  not  there  it  will  ^  because  Ha 
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is  not  invited.  (4)  If  He  is  not  there,  then  you  had 
better  also  have  remained  at  home. 

IV.  Ee  vnU,  He  mtt  he  (here! 

Old  Matthew  Wilks  was  every  way  an  oddity  in 
the  pulpit,  and  was  fond  of  taking  texts  of  one 
iword;  he  was,  in  spite  of  his  eccentricities,  an 
eminently  nsefal  man,  and  a  very  good  preacher. 
We  rememher  a  &ir  illustration  of  liis  style  in  a 
text  of  this  sort  from  John :  **  Afterwards."  Ho 
began  hy  deprecating  the  idea  that  he  had  taken 
the  text  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  superior 
abilities  of  the  preacher,  remarking  that  "  Vanity  is 
hatefal  in  any  place,  but  most  in  the  pulpit ;  hateful 
in  any  person,  but  most  in  the  minister ;  hateful  in 
any  age,  but  most  in  the  age  of  grey  hairs."  Then 
followed  a  set  of  very  natural  divisions.  *'  I.  Men 
are  indisposed  to  give  up  sin  until  they  have  felt 
the  power  of  judgment,  as  the  Lord  said,  *•  I  will  yet 
bring  one  more  plague  upon  Pharaoh,  and  afterwards 
be  "vnll  let  you  go.*  II.  The  power  of  remorse,  as 
in  Esau,  *  Aftenoarda^  when  he  would  have  inherited 
the  blessing,  there  was  found  no  place  for  repent- 
ance.' HI.  As  furnishing  the  point  of  view  for 
earthly  trouble:  *  No  afflictions  are  joyous,  but 
grievous,  but  afterwards  they  yield  the  peaceable 
iruits  of  righteousness/  lY.  Suggesting  the  antici- 
pations of  heaven — *  Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  Thy 
counsel,  and  afterward  receive  me  to  glory.'  V.  Sug- 
gesting warning  for  impenitence — '  After  death  the 
judgment!'*'  etc.  A  very  brief  outline  of  what 
seems  to  have  been  a  very  impressive  sermqn,  and 
the  very  practical  turn  of  which  saves  it  from  the 
appearance  of  being  founded  on  a  mere  eccentricity. 

As  singular  an  appropriation  of  a  text  as  we  ever 
remember  to  have  met  with  was  made  by  an  obscure 
minister  in  a  little  seaboard  village  on  the  south 
cf)ast«  upon  the  occasion  of  its  remoteness  and  isola- 
tion being  invaded  by  a  railway  and  its  attendant 
train.  Our  old  friend  improved  the  occasion  by 
discoursing  from  Nahum  ii.  4 :  *'  Chariots  shall  rage 
in  the  streets,  they  shall  jostle  one  against  ^noth^r 
in  the  broad  wa^s:  they  shall  seem  like  torches, 
they  shall  run  like  the  lightnings.'*  Amoug  our 
reminiscences  of  appropriate  texts  is  one  instance, 
when  the  writer  was  a  boy.  Trinity  Monday,  in 
Deptford,  was  the  great  day  of  the  Trinity  House 
there — that  celebrated  old  house  in  Church  Street, 
anciently  known  as  Sayes  Court,  the  house  of  John 
Evelyn,  the  great  friend  of  Charles  i.  and  of  Jeremy 
Taylor.  From  this  house  it  was  the  custom,  on  this 
day,  of  the  Masters  in  Trinity,  of  whom  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  w€w  the  head,  to  walk  to  the  old 
parish  church,  to  listen  to  a  sermon.  Our  memory 
goes  back  to  this  particular  Monday,  when  the 
inaflters  emei^ed  from  Sayes  Court,  headed  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Hill,  in  plain  naval 
uniform.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  us  to  remember  that 
we  trotted  along  close  by  the  side  of  the  Iron  Duke 
to  the  old  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  where  the  preacher 
was  the  then  highly  celebrated  Henry  Melville,  in 
the  full  fjEtme  of  his  sonorous  and  trumpet-toned 
eloquence ;  nor  are  we  likely  to  forget  how,  as  his 
rioh  tones  rolled  out  his  text,  **  And  let  him  who  is 
greatest  among  you  be  as  one  that  serveth,"  the 
ejes  of  the  whole  congregation  seemed  involuiitarily 
to  turn  to  the  comer  of  the  old  square  pew,  where 
the  victor  of  a  hundred  battlefieldls  sat  still,  quiet, 
and  apparently  quite  unconsoious  that  the  glancing 
of  all  that  crowd  of  eyes  implied  the  sense  that. 


humanly,  he  was  the  greatest  there.  We  must  say, 
in  honour  of  the  distinguished  preacher,  that  there 
was  no  further  reference  to  the  Duke  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  a  splendid  piece  of  homage  to  the 
dignity  of  lowly  servioo.  Melville  was  no  man  for 
turning  the  pulpit,  like  Bossuet,  into  a  vehicle  of 
compliment.  Ajid  we  remember  another  occasion 
of  the  choice  of  an  ajit  and  happy  text  by  the  same 
great  preacher,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
preaching  in  the  presence  of  the  wreck,  ravage,  and 
ruin  of  the  great  fire  there.  ''  Seeing  then  that  all 
these  things  shall  be  dissolved,  what  manner  of 
persons  ought  ye  to  be  ?  "  And  tiie  text  was  similar 
on  the  Sunday  eveninfc  following  the  burning  of  the 
Eoyal  Exchange  (Bev.xvfiL  15-17):  '^  The  merchants 
of  these  things,  which  v/ere  made  rich  by  her, 
shaU  stand  afar  off . . .  weeping  and  wailing,  and 
saying,  Alas,  alas !  that  great  oity  ...  for  in  one  hour 
great  riches  is  to  come  to  naught ;  and  every  ship- 
master, and  all  the  company  in  ships,  and  sailors, 
and  as  many  as  trade  by  sea,  stood  afar  off,  and' cried 
when  they  saw  the  smoke  of  her  burning." 

Such  illustrations  as  these  do  not  offend  good  taste, 
and  sometimes  a  text  may  be  so  impressive  as  to  be 
really,  in  itself,  a  sermon ;  it  at  once  points  uid  fixes 
the  meditation  of  the  hearer ;  and  it  has  been  very 
truly  said  by  Dr.  Leonard  Withington,  "  I  suppose 
a  preacher  may  write  a  sermon  on  every  text  in  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  and  not  forget  the  theme  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  Him  crucified,  only  it  should  be  the 
determination  of  the  preacher  not  to  cramp  a  noble 
maxim  in  a  narrow  mind."  It  is  the  coarse  and 
narrow  mind  which  either,  on  the  one  hand,  selects 
a  text  simply  because  it,  perhaps,  has  a  grotesque- 
ness,  or,  having  selected  it,  narrows  it  to  a  range 
of  little  and  inconsequential  observations.  Morris,  in 
his  *'  Eecollections  of  Bobert  Hall,"  tells  us  that  when 
Hall  was  at  Leicester,  a  member  of  his  church  died 
in  one  of  the  almshouses  at  the  extraordinary  age 
of  one  hundred  and  seven  years.  No  text  could  be 
more  appropriate  than  that  of  the  great  preacher, 
Cthe  words  Iq  Acts  xxL  16\  "  An  old  disciple  " — but 
it  is  singular  to  believe  tnat  this  sermon,  of  which 
we  have  no  iontline  or  record,  was,  perhaps,  one  of 
Hall's  mightieBt  masterpieces,  if  not  his  mightiest. 
A  gentleman  wrote  to  Mr.  Morris,  '*it  was  a 
funeral  oration.  The  subject  of  it  was  an  obscure 
old  woman.  The  splendour  of  his  imagination  burst 
forth,  and  he  poured  out  such  a  ton*ent  of  eloquence 
on  the  he^d  of  indigent  worth  as  delighted  all  who 
could  bear  and  understand  him;  the  chapel  was 
fall,  but  not  crowded,  but  I  thank  you  for  sending 
me  thirty  miles  out  of  my  way,  on  foot,  to  hear  the 
sermon." 

Probably  if  we  could  only  snatch  this  unwritten 
sermon  from  oblivion,  its  transcendant  exuberance 
of  splendour — ^for  we  can  easily  imagine  the  way 
alon^  which  the  soul  of  the  great  prophet  would 
travel — ^the  glory  of  piety  in  poverty,  shining  through 
the  varied  scenes  of  a  century,  would  be  far  more 
captivating  and  blinding  than  those  coruscations 
which  the  '^  Eagle  of  Meaux  "  shed  from  his  plumes 
over  the  batchmented  coffins  of  great  warriors, 
princes,  and  court  ladies  with  reputations  not 
remarkable  for  their  purity.  This  Is  very  different 
from  the  folly  and  frippery  of  a  preacher  of  whom 
we  have  hmrd,  and  whose  sennons  we  possess, 
who  sought  to  crowd  his  empty  pews  by  annoimo- 
ing,  on  successive  Sunday  evenings,  such  texts  as 
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"Nine  and  twenty  knives,"  "A  time  to  dance," 
"Alas,  master,  for  it  was  borrowed!"  and  so  on, 
and  £0  on.  Professor  Edwards  Park  tells  a  story, 
new  to  ns,  how,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  during 
the  last  American  war  with  Great  Britain,  a 
minister  eminent  for  his  genius  and  learning  was 
just  getting  ready  for  his  pulpit  service,  when  he 
was  informed  that  three  ships  of  the  British  navy 
were  drawing  near  to  the  port  where  he  resided, 
imperilling  one  of  the  American  men-of-war;  he 
instantly  suspended  the  morning  service,  hastened 
to  the  nearest  fortification,  and  offered  his  services 
to  the  commander.  He  was  ordered  to  stand  by  one 
of  the  guns.  He  remained  at  his  post  until  the  three 
ships  of  the  British  line  had  sailed  away,  and  then 
returned  to  his  church  in  time  for  the  evening 
service,  and  *ook  his  text  from  Psalm  civ.  26, 
"  There  go  the  ships  I  "  It  was  a  pardonable  kind 
of  triumph,  and,  no  doubt,  our  American  brothers 
may  feel  pleasure  in  reciting  it,  although  it  turns 
a  lofty  stanza  of  poetry  into  a  ludicrous  sentence. 

Sckne  ministers  seem  to  deal  with  texts  only  in 
the  method  announced  once  by  old  Rowland  Hill, 
in  happy  irony,  when  he  said,  "  First,  we  shall  go 
through  the  text ;  second,  we  shall  go  round  about 
the  text ;  and  third,  we  shall  go  away  from  the  text 
altogether."  They  take  the  third  division  at  once, 
"  and  go  away  from  the  text  altogether,"  as  we  read 
of  a  clergyman,  who,  taking  the  text,  '*  Whatsoever 
thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might,"  de- 
voted the  entire  sermon  to  an  epitome  of  Sir  Charles 
Bell's  treatise  on  the  anatomical  and  physiological 
properties  of  the  human  hand;  another  wrenched 
a  text  light  away  from  its  context,  taking  Judges 
iv.  20,  when  Sisera  said  to  Jael,  ^' Stand  in  the 
door  of  the  tent,  and  it  shall  be,  when  any  man  doth 
come  and  enquire  of  thee,  and  say.  Is  there  any  man 
here  ?  that  thou  shalt  say.  No ! "  The  last  four  words 
were  his  text — "  Thou  shalt  say.  No,"  for  a  sermon 
on  the  importance  of  decision  of  character. 

We  should  require  much  space,  even  if  it  were 
seemly  for  us  to  attempt  to  recite  a  tithe  of  the 
anecdotes  of  what  may  be  called  the  reprehensible 
use  of  texts.  There  are  stories  of  the  selection 
of  texts  which  only  show  an  entire  absence  of 
every  sentiment  of  reverence  and  proper  regard  for 
the  sanctity  of  the  Divine  Word.  They  remind 
us  of  the  reproof  given  to  that  prelate,  who,  when 
asked  by  some  person,  "Who  preached  toniay?" 
replied,  "  I  preached  myself''  "  Did  you  indeed  ?  " 
said  his  interrogator ;  *'  that  is  what  Paul  did  not 
do ;  he  preached  Christ  crucified  !  "  When  we  hear 
of  the  ingenious  handling  of  grotesque  texts,  we 
usually  feel  that  the  preacher  has  thought  more  of 
his  ingenuity  than  of  his  mission.  Hamilton  Paul 
must  have  been  such  a  man.  He  took  for  a  text 
for  his  farewell  sermon  at  Ayr,  "  All  wept  sore,  and 
fell  on  Paul's  neck,  and  kissed  him;"  and  for  a 
funeral  sermon  for  one  of  his  parishioners  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful  character,  named  Moses  Marshall, 
"As  for  this  Moses,  we  wot  not  what  has  become 
of  Umr 

The  successor  of  Rowland  Hill,  at  Surrey  Chapel, 
James  Sherman,  was  not  indisposed  to  the  ounous 
adaptation  of  a  text  to  an  occasion.  There  was  one 
notable  instance  when  the  trustees  of  his  chapel,  in 
1840,  were  opposed  to  his  desire  for  the  erection  of 
new  school-rooms,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  appeal  to  his  crowded  congregation,  and  he  took 


his  text  from  Nehemiah,  "  The  God  of  heaven,  He 
will  prosper  us;  therefore  we  his  servants  will 
arise  and  build."  But  the  point  and  power  of  this 
very  successful  sermon  was  in  the  ingenious  way 
in  which  the  preacher  dealt  vrith  a  very  natural 
exposition — a  felicitous  reference  to  the  princes, 
merchants,  goldsmiths,  and  strangers  who  are 
specified  as  contributing  to  the  building.  First,  the 
high  priest  and  his  brethren;  second,  Nehemiah 
hiuLself ;  third,  tradespeople,  the  merchants,  the  gold- 
smiths, the  apothecaries;  fourth,  people  who  lived 
at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem,  some  poor,  the  men 
of  Jericho,  the  men  of  Gibeon — "  it  is  not  said  that 
their  work  was  splendid  or  extensive,  but  they 
helped;"  fifth,  the  ladies  were  engaged  in  the 
work,  Shallum  and  his  daughters,  etc. ;  sixth,  youug 
men  are  mentioned  with  honour ;  seventh,  two  meu 
formed  a  partnership,  and  accomplished  together 
what  one  man  could  not  do  alone ;  eighth,  one  man 
appears  to  have  been  not  a  householder  in  Jern- 
salem,  but  only  a  lodger,  but  he  desired  to  show  his 
good  will,  so  he  built  over  against  his  chamber,  and 
completed  his  work.  The  lesson  of  all  was,  "if 
eveiy  one  will  do  his,  or  her,  part,  dl  that  we 
require  will  be  easily  and  efficiently  done."  This 
most  natural  and  admirable  way  of  dealing  with 
a  text  answered  its  purpose— carried  all  before 
it.  The  money  was  given,  schools  built,  and  Mr. 
Sherman,  largely  indebted  to  Matthew  Henry, 
was  troubled  no  more  on  this  subject  by  his 
trustees. 

But  we  will  not  close  without  referring  to  the 
frequently  ominous,  the  unconsciously  prophetic  and 
pathetic  power  which  has  governed  men  in  the 
selection  of  texts,  seeming  to  carry  a  personal  mark- 
ing to  the  mind  of  the  preacher.  Thus,  a  short  time 
before  Dr.  Dodd,  in  his  day  an  exceedingly  cele- 
brated preacher,  committed  the  forgery  which  con- 
ducted him  to  the  scaifold,  he  took  a  text  which 
seemed  like  the  oracular  intimation  of  his  feite: 
"  Thou  shalt  find  no  ease,  neither  shall  the  sole  uf 
thy  foot  have  rest :  but  the  Lord  shall  give  thee  a 
trembling  heart,  and  failing  of  eyes,  and  sorrow  of 
mind  :  and  thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before  thee ; 
and  thou  shalt  fear  day  and  night,  and  shalt  have 
none  assurance  of  thy  life."  The  stories  of  such 
ominous  texts  are  innumerable.  Surely  some  gentle 
angel,  some  messenger  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  guided 
the  beautiful  mind  of  the  beloved  David  Thomas  of 
Bristol  to  select  for  his  last  text,  for  the  sermon 
which  he  never  preached,  but  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  the  following  Sunday,  that  in  Acts  xiiL  36, 
"  For  David,  after  he  had  served  his  own  genera- 
tion by  the  will  of  God,  fell  on  sleep."  And  we  are 
reminded  of  a  yet  more  touching  incident.  A  young 
Presbyterian  minister  from  Jamaica,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Winton,  had  visited  England,  and  was  carrying 
back  with  him  his  young  bride.  The  Sunday  hefore 
he  sailed  in  the  ill-fat^d  "  Amazon,"  he  preached 
from  the  text  (Psa.  Ixvi.  12)  "  We  went  through  fire 
and  through  water:  but  Thou  broughtest  us  out 
into  a  wealthy  place."  All  our  reaSers  will  re- 
member the  burning  of  the  •*  Amazon,"  and  some 
who  were  saved  from  the  burning  wreck  have  testi- 
fied that  when  last  they  saw  the  young  minister  he 
was  kneeling  on  the  deck  with  lus  arms  round  his 
young  wife,  and  so  "  through  fire  and  through 
water"    God    brought    them    into    His  "wealthy 
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THE  record  before  ub* — drawn  up  under  the 
auspices  and  partly  by  the  pen  of  the  primate 
himself,  the  husband  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir — 
is  one  of  peculiar  and  very  touching  interest.  It  is 
the  sketch  of  the  life  of  a  mother  and  son,  both 
highly  gifted,  consecrating  all  their  powers  and 
advantages  to  the  service  of  their  heavenly  Master, 
and  finally  taken  to  their  rest  within  a  few  months 
of  each  other. 

The  arrangement  of  the  biography  makes  it  a 
little  difficult  to  take  it  as  a  continuous  history,  as 
the  same  ground  is  gone  over  again  more  than  once 
by  different  narrators ;  but  the  details  are  such  as 
cannot  fail  to  interest. 

Catherine  Spooner  was  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Archdeacon  Spooner,  an  English  clergyman  of  good 
family  and  connections.  Her  uncle  by  marriage 
was  the  honoured  and  venerated  William  Wilber- 
force,  and? on  her  mother's  side  she  was  related  to 
the  Irish  family  of  the  O'Briens. 

She  was  bom  on  the  9th  of  December,  1819,  at 
the  beautiful  and  retired  parsonage  of  Elmdon,  in 
Warwickshire,  of  which  her  father  was  incumbent. 
Her  whole  early  life  was  spent  in  this  quiet  country 
retirement ;  she  never  even  saw  the  sea  till  within 
a  year  or  two  of  her  marriage. 

But  the  life  she  and  her  sister  led,  though  se- 
cluded, was  anything  but  stagnant  or  dull.  The 
inmates  of  the  parsonage  took  the  liveliest  interest 
in  all  that  went  on  in  the  political,  religious,  and 
intellectual  world.  In  Ireland  the  young  people, 
who  knew  much  about  the  country  through  their 
large  circle  of  Irish  connections,  took  an  eager  and 
romantic  interest.  Their  minds  were  highly  culti- 
vated, and  the  domestic  life  was  bright  and  happy. 
Parish  visiting,  interesting  and  improving  reading, 
and  long  walks  with  their  beloved  father,  formed 
the  daily  routine  of  life.  Under  these  healthful 
influences  Catherine  grew  up  to  womanhood.  She 
is  described  as  being  a  sweet,  bright  girl,  lovely 
in  pei-son,  the  sunshine  and  delight  of  her  whole 
household,  full  of  elasticity  and  buoyancy  of  spirit. 
Yet  there  was  no  thoughtlessness  or  levity  mingled 
with  her  youthful  gaiety;  from  an  early  age  she 
seems  to  have  manifested  an  earnest  and  simple 
piety  which  grew  with  her  growth.  A  cousin  who 
lived  much  with  her  speaks  of  her  slipping  quietly 
out  of  the  room,  when  a  young  girl,  when  the  family 
were  assembled  in  the  evening,  to  ^pend  an  hour  in 
instructing  some  of  the  younger  servants  who  had 
no  interval  of  leisure  earlier.  Every  morning  she 
went  to  "her  mother*s  room  to  read  the  Bible  with 
her  before  she  rose;  and  another  friend  describes 
her  ^'  gathering  her  younger  brothers  and  myself  for 
reading  the  Bible  and  prayer  "  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
^'  Those  prayers,  so  simple  and  so  real,  are  fresh  in 
my  memory,"  continues  the  writer,  "  to  this  day." 

At  the  age  of  twenty  this  deep  sense  of  religion 
seems  to  have  been  intensified  and  quickened  by  a 
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remarkable  personal  experience  of  her  own  which 

she  mentioned  to  a  friend  who  relates  it.    On  some 

occasion  of  keen  enjoyment  from  the  earthly  pleasores 

and  blessings  surrounding  her,  she  seemed  to  hear 

the  words —    ^, ^  ^      ,     -    ^^    ■,.  ^    .« 
'«Bat  make  for  the  higher!" 

She  felt  as  if  this  were  a  direct  message  from  God, 
and  it  met  with  ready  response  in  her  heart 

But  under  similar  circumstances,  the  first  direc- 
tion given  to  the  young  mind,  when  first  stirred,  is 
very  often  lent  by  some  influence  from  outside  the 
regular  home  cirde,  and  that  influence  generally,  or 
at  least  very  frequently,  gives  the  colouring  to  the 
subsequent  life.  The  influence  in  this  case  we 
must  consider  to  have  been  one  much  to  be  regretted 
in  some  points.  One  of  Catherine's  sisters — the  one 
next  above  her  in  age — ^had  married  the  Bev. 
Edward  Fortescue,  a  young  clergyman  of  high 
character  and  intense  enthusiasm,  who  wa« 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  then  newly-developed 
Oxford  scdiool  of  High  Church  theology,  first  set 
forth  in  the  famous  '*  Tracts  for  the  Times." 

His  devout,  somewhat  romantic,  ascetic  character 
was  just  the  one  to  charm  an  eager  and  impression- 
able girl's  ima^nation,  and  he  gained  a  powerful 
influence  over  his  young  sisters-in-law,  and  especially 
Catherine.  Her  parents  were  firm  and  coDsistent 
Evangelical  Protestants,  and  had  brought  her  up  &3 
such;  but  the  views  now  brought  before  her  had 
the  attraction  of  novelty.  She  believed  that  they 
showed  her  the  true  teaching  of  the  church  to  which 
she  was  attached,  and  with  all  the  romance  and 
impulsiveness  of  youth  she  threw  herself  into  the 
movement,  which  to  her  appeared  the  ideal  of  all 
that  was  venerable  and  beautiful. 

She  was  not  the  first,  nor  will  be  the  last  of 
those  who  have  been  led  bv  their  fervid  imagina- 
tions to  do  battle  for  an  ideskl  to  whose  true  character 
they  are  wholly  blind.  She  little  guessed  to  what 
spiritual  slavery,  to  what  earthly  worship  and  soul- 
less ceremonial,  that  apparently  attractive  and 
exalted  path  leads. 

The  mistake  was  fostered  by  the  real  sincerity 
and  devotedness  of  Mr.  Fortescue,  who  at  this  time 
was  labouring,  with  extraordinary  energy  and  self- 
sacrifice,  to  reclaim  a  miserably  neglected  hamlet 
some  few  miles  from  his  home.  Catherine  was  hli 
frequent  companion  and  assistant  in  his  work  there. 
On  occasions  when  returning  at  night  was  difficolt 
or  impossible,  he  obtained  the  loan  of  some  rooms  in 
an  unoccupied  fiirmhouse  for  himself  and  his  wife 
or  sisters.  The  young  girl  rejoiced  in  the  discom- 
forts of  the  cold  attic,  with  potato  sacks  in  one 
corner,  which  was  often  her  accommodation  for  the 
night  on  these  occasions,  and  longed  to  make  h«r 
life  entirely  one  of  such  abnegation. 

It  was  natural  she  should  fail  to  distinguish  he- 
tween  cheerfully  meeting  privations  when  flieycame 
in  the  path  of  duty,  and  seeking  them  for  their  own 
sake  as  if  they  were  in  themselves  privileges. 

But  a  less  healthy  influence  was  given  by  her 
brother-in-law's  manner  of  passing  Good  IViday, 
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which  be  iBi^tructe4.  ^is  sbtera  to  9p€^d  ia  ^litary 
fastiDg  and  prayer  in  tHw  own  xooms,  the  silence 
only  Broken  by  his  pronouncing  at  intervals  in 
solemn  tones  at  their  open  doors,  the  seven  Wt 
words  of  the  Saviour  on  the  Cross.  Such  excite- 
ment could  not  hut  work  hurtfully  on  the  nerves 
of  sensitive  girls,  and,  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  apostle's  calm  and  sober  determination  tx)  *'  know 
nothing  but  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified.'^ 

Happily  Catherine  was  never  carried  away  beyond 
a  c«rtam  point.  Her  convictions  had  widely  diverged 
from  those  of  her  brother-in-law  long  be&re  nis 
opmions  had  led  him  to  their  legitimate  and  natural 
conclusion — secession  to  the  Church  of  Some.  From 
these  extreme  views  she  was  mercifully  and  wholly 
delivered;  a;nd  though  the  High  Churdb  bias  re- 
mained more  or  less  powerfully  through  life^  there 
were  counteracting 
influences  at  work, 
which  after  those 
early  days  bad 
doubtless  a  consider- 
able eff&ct  on  her 
character  and  opin- 
ions. 

She  had  been 
brought  up,  as  before 
mentioned^  in  sounds 
simple,  evangelical 
views,  and  the  power 
of  this  early  teaching 
was  probably  mucl^ 
greater  tba»  either 
she  or  her  friends 
would  be  likely  to 
suspect,  in  modify- 
ing her  High  Chui:ch 
principles,  and  uni- 
ting them  with  a 
firm  grasp  on  those 
deeperrealitieswhich 
are  too  often  practi- 
cally lost  sight  of  by 
those  who  dwell 
much  on  the  external 
part  of  religion. 
That  early  training 
had  also  comprised 
close  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 
From  earliest  child- 
hood she  had  been  familiar  with  the  Bible ;  knew 
much  of  it  by  heart,  especially  the  Psalms,  and  was 
seldom  at  a  loss  to  find  any  passage.  Still  more  did 
her  own  deep  spirituality  of  mind  and  intense  and 
constant  prayerfulness  guard  her  from  personal 
hurt.  Prayer  was  the  mainsprincc  of  ber  life,  as  her 
husband  bears  witness ;  the  services  of  the  Church 
were  dear  to  her  as  the  expression  of  her  own  feelings ; 
and  though  sctrongly  attached  to  the  use  of  books 
of  devotion,  tbey  nevec  took  the  place  of  personal 
and  unpremeditated  prayer,  both  alone  and  with 
others  when  called  for. 

AH  thee<)  were  doubtless  safegnards,  little  as  she 
herself  may  have  ever  suspected  the  danger,  against 
tho  natdrai  coBseqitenoes  6f  •  what  is  called  **  high 
saeramentBrian  teaching."  The^  fruits  of  such  teach- 
ing cannot  fairly  be    tested  by  those  who  carry 
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with    them,    ev^n    unconsciously,    such    powerful 
antidotes. 

Another  counteracting  influence  which  could  be 
more  easily  perceived  by  all,  was  her  marriage,  in 
1843,  to  Dr.  Tait,  then  recently  elected  to  the 
head  mastership  of  Eugby  school,  left  vacant  by 
Dr.  4niold*s  death. 

It  was  curious  that  at  the  time  of  the  election  in 
1842,  when  she  had  heard  that  one  !of  the  four 
protesting  tutors  who  had  helped  to  bring  the  series 
of  0;dbrd  tracts  to  a  close  was  a  candidate,  she  had 
earnestly  hoped,  as  she  afterwards  declared,  that  he 
would  not  succeed. 

"  It  was  a  strange  turn  of  fate,"  writes  her 
husl^and,  ''which  made  her  open  her  heart  next 
year  to  the  very  candidate  whose  success  she  had 
deprecated,  and  become  the  happy  partner  of  his 

life,  tiie  sharer  of 
all  his  deepest  and 
truest  interests,  help- 
ing forward  for 
thirty-five  years 
every  good  work  he 
was  called  to  pro- 
mote, united  to  Sim 
in  the  truest  fellow- 
ship of  souL" 

Her  "Oxford  bias" 
may  in  after  life  have 
led  her  to  support, 
in  some  cases,  institu- 
tions whose  monastic 
element  others  would 
consider    over- 


balanced the  material 
good  they  effected; 
but  she  was  large- 
hearted  through  all 
to  an  eminent  d  egree ; 
ready  to  appreciate 
the  good  in  those 
who  differed  from 
her,  and  her  hus- 
band's own  record  of 
her  is  that  she  never 
conversed  with  a 
s  p  i  ;ritually-m  i  n  d  e  d 
Christian  of  any  de- 
nomination without 
her  heart  warming 
to  him.  She  even 
joined  occasionally 
in  Scotland  in  tiie  services  of  the  parish  church, 
where  none  of  h^  own  communion  were  attainable ; 
and  once,  in  a  time  of  deep  sorrow,  foiind  comfort 
irom  one  she  attended. 

I^  the  summer  of  1843  her  marriage  took  her 
straight  from  the  quiet  home  life  at  the  parsonage 
to  the  exciting,  busy  life  of  Rugby,  with  its  atmos- 
phere full  of  controversy  and  speculation,  and  its 
varying  and  conflicting  interests  and  opinions. 
Such  an  atmoepheie  was  one  to  bewilder  a  stranger 
coming  from  such  different  surroundings,  and  an 
enthusias^c  young  woman  might  ecMiily  have  been 
led  into  noa^ng  mistakes  which  would  have  in  some 
v(9iy  compromised  her  husband's  work.  But  all  such 
dangers  melted  awajr  beforei  the  continual  habit  of 
prayer  she  brought  with  her.  Hard  and  anxious 
work  hers  and  her  husband's  was,  but  she  threw  . 
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herself  into  it  with  the  keenest  zest.  She  took 
pains — as  her  beloved  and  honoured  predecessor 
had  ever  done — ^to  become  acquainted  with  the 
boys ;  had  the  yonnger  ones  to  tea,  and  laid  herself 
ont  to  amnse  them.  She  constantly  visited  the 
siok  ones  in  the  infirmary,  read  and  prayed  with 
them,  and  brought  instructive  and  amusing  books 
to  beguile  the  lonely  hours  of  the  convalescents. 
And  "  a  whole  multitude  of  evidences,"  writes  her 
biographer,  "  tell  how  she  was  worshipped  by  the 
boys,  the  chivalrous,  romantic  admiration  of  her 
youth  and  beauty  .being  joined  to  their  grateful 
sense  of  her  kindliness." 

One  boy,  who  lost  his  mother  while  at  Bugby, 
writes  that  he  never  forgot  the  tender  S3nnpathy 
showed  him  by  "  the  doctor's  beautiful  young  wife." 
"  How  she  sent  for  me  and  soothed  my  grief,  telling 
me  to  look  up  to  the  home  above,  to  which  my 
mother  had  been  taken,  and  follow  her  there." 

She  was  constantly  active,  also,  among  the  poor, 
and  established  a  small  girls'  school,  in  which  she 
taught  almost  daily. 

They  were  seldom  without  friends  in  the  house, 
and  she  was  in  the  habit  of  drawing  her  young 
guests  to  help  her  in  her  charitable  labours  in 
visiting  the  almhouses,  helping  in  collections  for 
clothing  clubs,  and  the  like.  All  the  spare  moments 
of  the  day  were  gathered  up  and  used  for  work  or 
interesting  and  profitable  reading.  "  We  have  just 
five,  or  ten  minutes,  or  a  quarter,"  she  would  say 
to  a  friend  who  used  to  come  to  her  room  after  the 
early  weekday  service  before  breakfast;  "let  us 
read,"  and  the  book  and  work  were  ready  at  once. 

"But  she  was  never  more  happy,"  writes  her 
husband,  **  than  when  helping  me  to  get  up  my 
history  lessons,  or  galloping  by  my  side  in  the  green 
lanes  or  over  the  meadows."  In  the  vacations,  till 
her  family  cares  began,  which  was  not  for  the  first 
two  years,  she  accompanied  him  in  tours  in  Germany 
and  Italy,  and  enjoyed  every  object  of  interest  with 
the  same  eager  zest. 

But  all  was  "  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and 
prayer." 

"I  remember,"  writes  her  niece,  •* being  very 
much  struck  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  when  just 
before  you  and  she  were  starting  to  go  off  some- 
where— ^I  forget  where — she  asked  you  to  kneel 
down  and  pray  for  a  blessing  on  your  journey." 

From  an  early  period  she  not  only  relieved  her 
husband  of  the  complicated  accounts  of  his  large 
household  and  the  schoolhouse,  but  assisted  in  the 
still  more  intricate  and  difficult  ones  of  the  general 
school  funds ;  and  when,  in  1848,  Dr.  Tait  was  laid 
up  with  dangerous  illness,  and  his  life  hung  on  a 
thread,  she  was  able  to  help  his  two  brothers,  who 
came  to  settle  the  school  accounts  in  his  place,  to 
disentangle  the  intricacies  in  the  work  which  were 
unintelligible  to  them  without  her  aid.  She  con- 
tinued to  manage  the  financial  affairs  in  the  same 
way  thi'ough  life.  She  it  was  who  guarded  him 
during  that  illness,  with  sedulous  care,  from  exciting 
news  ii'om  without  (for  it  was  just  the  time  of  the 
terrible  political  agitation  all  over  Europe  which 
followed  the  exile  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  declara- 
tion of  the  French  Bepublio),  and  who,  all  through, 
was  not  only  his  tender  and  efficient  nurse,  but  his 
comforter,  ever  ready  to  pray  with  him  and  soothe 
him  with  helpful  words  of  Scripture  and  hymns. 
Both  in  this  illness  and  in  the  equally  alarming  one 


he  had  twenty  years  later,  her  soul,  as  she  declared, 
was  constantly  stayed  on  those  words  in  Isaiah  1. 10 : 
"  Who  is  he  tiiiat  walketh  in  darkness,  and  hath  no 
light?  let  him  trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and 
stay  upon  his  God." 

Soon  after  his  recovery,  Dr.  Tait  was  appointed 
Dean  of  Carlisle.  After  the  strain  of  Bugby  work, 
this  appointment  was  one  of  comparative  rest.  But 
both  husband  and  wife  brought  with  them  the 
habits  of  work,  and  active  benevolence  they  had 
begun  at  Bugby ;  and  Mrs.  Tait  was,  as  before,  inde- 
fatigable in  charitable  labours,  and  broke  through 
the  old  prescribed  ideas  of  cathedral  etiquette  by 
making  her  home  the  centre  to  which  the  poor 
looked  for  sympathy  and  help. 

There  was  not  at  that  time  dny  very  well  regu- 
lated system  of  district  subdivision  in  the  four  over- 
grown parishes  which  included  the  whole  town,  so 
it  was  difficult  not  to  be  overwhelmed  with  the 
multiplicity  of  claims ;  but  she  was  systematic  in 
her  work,  and  contented  to  do  a  little  well,  rather 
than  spread  her  exertions  over  a  sphere  too  wide  to 
be  of  any  use.  Meantime  there  was  no  lack  of 
hospitality  at  the  Deanery :  and  the  change  from 
the  more  genial  life  at  Bugby  was  compensated  by 
an  enlarged  circle  of  society  in  the  neighbourhood 
She  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  remarkable  bodily 
strength ;  and  unlike  too  many  possessed  of  that 
great  privilege,  she  knew  how  to  use  it  well. 

When  she  left  Bugby,  she  was  already  the  mother 
of  three  feir  children,  and  four  more  were  bom 
during  the  seven  years  of  their  residence  in  Carlisle. 
They  were  the  greatest  joy  of  her  life.  Eveiy  day 
at  the  first  spare  time  she  could  command,  she 
would  sally  forth  with  the  little  party  in  their  open 
car  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air ;  and  in  the  long  summer 
days,  her  delight  was  to  wander  with  them  beyond 
the  smoke  of  the  city,  seeking  wild  flowers  in  the 
woods,  or  loitering  by  the  river  side.  As  the  elder 
ones  grew  to  an  age  to  understand,  she  spent  happy 
hours  in  reading  with  them,  and  training  them  to  an 
interest  in  all  the  good  works  in  which  she  was 
engaged.  A  happier  little  circle  could  scarcely 
have  been  found :  but  there  was  coming  a  heavy  and 
overwhelming  cloud  of  affliction. 


THE  PULPIT  IN  THE  FAMILY. 

THE  UNPARDONABLE  SIN. 

'*  Wherefore  I  say  unto  you.  All  manner  of  ain  and  blasphemy  «hill  be 
forgiven  onto  men :  bat  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ubost  sh«U  aot  be 
forgiven  unio  men.  And  whosoever  speaketh  a  word  a^dnst  tike  Son  of  ebsb. 
it  shall  be  forgiven  him :  but  whosoever  speaketh  against  the  Holy  GiwM,  it 
shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the  vorld  w 
come."— Jrott.  xiL  31,  32. 

0  one  can  read  these  solemn  words 
without  feeling  deeply  coDoeroed 
to  know  what  is  the  precise  nature 
of  that  sin  which  is  spoken  of  with 
such  terrible   condemnatioD,  and 
without  anxiety  to  know  the  cer- 
tainty of  his  own  exemption  from  M 
participation  in  it.     Many  have  bem 
sorely  distressed  in  thinkingover this 
passage  of  Holy  Scripture.  They  bare 
been  tempted  to  fear  lest  they  have  sinned  pft«t 
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recovery,  and  placed  themselves  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  mercy  and  forgiveness  of  Qod.  And  this  fear 
hag  led  not  a  few  to  sink  into  despair,  and  prevented 
the  laying  hold  of  the  hope  set  before  them  in  the 
Gospel. 

Now  it  will  help  us  to  arrive  at  the  tme  meaning 
of  the  text  to  notice  the  circumstances  tender  which 
it  was  spoken.  We  read  in  yerse  22,  that  **  There 
was  brought  unto  Christ  one  possessed  with  a  devil, 
hlind,  and  dumb:  and  He  healed  him,  insomuch 
that  the  bUnd  and  dumb  both  spake  and  saw. 
And  all  the  people  were  amazed,  and  said,  Is  not 
this  the  son  of  David?  But  when  the  Pharisees 
heard  it,  they  said.  This  fellow  doth  not  cast  out 
devils,  but  by  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the  devils." 
Our  Lord  refuted  this  calumny  by  showing  the  plain 
ahsmdity  of  such  a  charge,  and  by  an  appeal  to  the 
case  of  such  among  themselves  as  were  permitted  to 
exercise  a  similar  power.  ''Jesus  knew  their  thoughts, 
and  said  unto  them.  Every  kingdom  divided  against 
itself  is  brought  to  desolation ;  and  every  city  or 
house  divided  against  itself  shall  not  stand  :  and  if 
Satan  cast  out  Satan,  he  is  divided  against  himself; 
how  shall  then  his  kingdom  stand  ?  And  if  I  by 
Beelzebub  cast  out  devils,  by  whom  do  your  children 
cast  them  out  ?  Therefore  they  shall  be  your  judges." 
By  this  appeal  He  declares  that  these  miracles  were 
performed  by  Divine  power,  and  thus  proves  his  own 
Divine  mission  and  character.  *'  If  I  cast  out  devils 
hy  the  Spirit  of  God,  then  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
come  unto  you."  He  then  warns  all  such  opposers 
that  they  were  enemies  of  the  Most  High  God.  '^  He 
that  is  not  with  Me  is  against  Me;  and  he  that 
gathereth  not  with  Me  scattereth  abroad."  And  then 
is  added  by  way  of  inference,  or  as  a  lesson  of  in- 
struction suitable  to  the  occasion:  ''Wherefore  I 
saj  unto  you.  All  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall 
he  forgiven  unto  men :  but  the  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men. 
And  whosoever  speaketh  a  word  against  the  Son 
of  man  it  shall  be  forgiven  him:  but  whosoever 
speaketh  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be 
forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the 
world  to  come." 

Now,  some  have  inferred  that  the  blasphemy  of  the 
Pharisees  in  ascribing  the  Lord's  miracles  to  Satanic 
agency  was  the  particular  sin  which  He  denounced. 
But  there  is  no  ^ood  ground  for  supposing  this.  The 
enmity  of  the  Pharisees  was  not  directed  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  but  against  our  Lord  Himself.  He 
never  hints  that  these  opposers  had  sinned  beyond 
the  reach  of  pardon.  On  the  contrary  his  words  are 
words  of  warning  to  them  not  to  persist  in  their 
opposition  to  his  ministry.  They  had  blasphemed 
the  Son  of  man,  which,  though  a  terrible  sin,  did  not 
place  the  sinner  beyond  the  reach  of  forgiveness. 
But  if  they  continued,  as  they  were  in  danger  of 
doing,  to  blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  there 
could  be  no  forgiveness  extended  to  them. 

Observe,  that  the  salvation  of  the  Goroel  is  by 
means  of  faith.  "  He  that  believeth  on  My  word," 
saith  the  Lord,  "  and  believeth  on  Him  that  sent  Me, 
hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into  con- 
demnation; but  is  passed  from  death  unto  life." 
•*  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  saith  St.  Paul, 
"  and  thou  shalt  be  saved." 

Observe,  further,  that  faith  is  credit  given  to 
testimony.  If  disbelief  arises  from  a  real  want  of 
evidence,  there  is  no  guilt  in  disbeliet    But  if  it 


arises  from  want  of  examination  of  the  evidence,  or 
from  wanton  or  v^ful  neglect  or  depreciation  of 
that  evidence,  it  is  worthy  of  condemnation.  In  the 
case  of  our  Lord's  claim  to  be  the  Messiah,  as  fore- 
told in  the  Scriptures,  thei*e  was  abundant  evidence. 
The  prophets  had  declared  this  truth,  and  our  Lord 
often  rested  his  claim  upon  the  words  of  ancient 
prophecy.  "  Search  the  Scriptures,"  saith  He ;  "for 
in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life :  and  they  are 
they  which  testify  of  Me."  And  again,  "  Had  ye 
believed  Moses,  ye  would  have  believed  Me,  for  he 
wrote  of  Me." 

Then  there  was  the  evidence  of  miracles,  to  which 
our  Lord  often  appealed  in  proof  of  his  Messiahship. 
*'  I  have  greater  vdtness  than  that  of  John :  for  the 
works  which  the  Father  hath  given  Me  to  finish, 
the  same  works  do  bear  witness  of  Me,  that  the 
Father  hath  sent  Me."  And  Nicodemus  said: 
"Master,  we  know  that  Thou  art  a  teacher  come 
from  God :  for  no  man  can  do  these  miracles,  except 
God  be  with  him." 

The  Pharisees,  in  their  prejudice  and  dislike,  were 
trying  to  weaken  the  power  of  this  evidence,  there- 
by seeking  to  justify  their  own  rejection  of  Jesus, 
and  to  prevent  the  people  from  receiving  Him  as  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  Hence  the  solemn  warning 
which  was  given  in  the  words  of  the  text.  It  is  as 
if  He  said,  "  Ye  Pharisees,  ye  are  wilfully  shutting 
your  eyes  against  the  light,  and  rejecting  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Most  High.  Still,  Qod  is  not  willing 
that  ye  should  perish  in  your  blindness  and  re- 
bellion. He  is  still  ready  to  forgive  and  reoeive 
you.  It  is  the  compassionate  purpose  of  God  to 
strive  still  longer  with  you.  When  all  the  things 
written  in  the  prophets  concerning  the  Son  of  man 
have  been  accomplished,  God  will  send  down  the 
Holy  Ghost,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth.  He  shall 
testify  of  Me.  Beware  how  you  deal  with  this  last 
witness.  If  you  disregard  His  testimony,  if  you 
despise  and  reject  his  evidence,  then  God  will  no 
more  strive  vsrith  you.  If  you  refuse  His  testimony 
to  Jesus,  you  must  perish  in  your  guilty  blindness 
and  rebellion." 

This,  then,  is  the  true  nature  of  the  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  the  rejection  of  the  Spirit's 
testimony  concerning  Christ. 

And  why  is  this  sin  unpardonable  ?  Simply  because 
all  salvation  is  by  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Life  Cometh  through  faith  in  God's  testimony  con- 
cerning the  Lord  Jesus.  "  This  is  the  record,  that 
God  hath  given  unto  us  eternal  life,  and  this  Hfe  is 
in  his  Son.  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life ;  and  he 
that  hath  not  the  Son  hath  not  life."  He  that 
believeth  takes  this  record,  or  witness,  to  himself. 
Believing  God's  testimony  he  lays  hold  of  Clirist  as 
his  Saviour,  and  believes  that  "  He  who  knew  no 
sin  was  made  sin  for  us  that  we  might  be  made  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  Him."  Without  &ith  in 
this  testimony  concerning  Christ  there  cannot  be 
salvation. 

What,  then,  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  reject- 
ing this  testimony  ?  What  must  be  the  fate  of  those 
who  do  not  believe  that  Jesus  came  into  the  world 
to  save  sinners ;  that  He  shed  not  his  blood  to  make 
atonement  for  sin ;  that  He  rose  not  again  for  the 
justification  of  those  who  believe  on  Him  ?  Why,  it 
is  evident  that  such  an  one  must  perish,  because  he 
rejects  the  Saviour,  the  only  Saviour.  Had  there  been 
any  other  way  of  pardon  or  salvation,  it  might  have 
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been  different,  but  there  is  no  other  way  of  salva- 
tion, no  oth^  niBinie  given  imaer  heaven  wherfeby  men 
can  be  saved.  BDb  that  rejects  Chmt  cuts  himself 
off  from  pardon  and  lif*^ ;  not  becanse  it  is  in  itself  a 
moist  heinons  sin,  but  because  it  refuses  the  offered 
mercy,  and  tramples  under  foot  the  blood  of  ransom 
and  atonement. 

The  declaration  of  the  impossibility  of  forgiveness 
"  neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the  world  to  come," 
gives  no  countenauce  to  the  notion  that  sin  can  be 
pardoned  in  the  future  life  if  unforgiven  now.  The 
meaning  is  plainly  that  neither  under  the  law  nor 
under  the  gospel ;  neither  under  the  dispensation  of 
types  and  figures  and  prophecies,  nor  under  th(i 
clearer  light  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  can  the 
rejection  of  the  Spirit's  testimony  to  the  Saviour 
escape  condemnation. 

In  accordance  with  this,  it  is  written  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  (x.  26,  27),  "  If  we  sin  wilfully  after  that 
we  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  (that  is, 
if  the  gospel  is  deliberately  rejected),  there  remaineth 
no  more  (or  no  other)  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  A  certain 
fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  which  shall  devour 
the  adversaries.  He  that  despised  Moses'  law  died 
without  mercy  under  two  or  three  witnesses ;  of  how 
much  sorer  punishment,  suppose  ye,  shall  he  be 
thought  worthy,  who  hath  trodden  under  foot  the 
Son  of  God,  and  counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant, 
wherewith  he  was  sanctified,  an  unholy  thing,  and 
hath  done  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  grace  ?  " 

In  conclusion,  if  any  reader  is  still  uneasy  as  to 
the  warning  in  this  solemn  word  of  Christ,  let  him 
be  assured  that  no  one  who  is  really  troubled  in 
spirit,  or  who  is  fearful  as  to  the  consequences  of  his 
guilt,  can  possibly  have  committed  the  unpardonable 
sin.  If  there  be  any  who  are  weary  and  heavy  laden, 
sad  and  sorrowful  for  sin,  believing  the  gospel  to  be 
true,  yet  fearing  that  they  have  transgressed  past 
hope  and  past  recovery,  let  them  come  unto  Him  who 
is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  who  come  to  God 
by  Him.  He  will  in  no  wise  cast  them  out.  It  is 
those  only  who  reject  the  gospel,  and  despise  Christ's 
salvation,  that  are  in  danger  of  committing  the  sin 
beyond  forgiveness.  They  have  no  alarm,  no  mis- 
giving, no  troubles  of  spirit ;  they  are  given  over  to 
impenitency  and  hardness  of  heart.  But  Jesus  will 
not  break  the  braised  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking 
flax.  His  word  of  invitation  is  still  sounding,  <<  Come 
limto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 
I  will  give  you  rest." 

It  is  unbelief  that  alone  hinders  the  grace  of  God. 
It  is  unbelief  that  keeps  back  the  hand  of  the  sinner 
from  receiving  pardon.  It  is  the  most  fatal  of  all 
sins,  yea,  the  only  sin  which  in  its  veiy  nature  and 
by  necessity  is  aestructive  to  the  soul.  For  let  a 
man  have  sinned  never  so  heinously,  yet  if  he 
repent  he  shall  find  mercy.  Let  his  sins  be  as 
scarlet,  yet  if  he  comes  to  Christ  they  shall  be  made 
white  as  snow. 

But  if  unbelief  keep  back  the  soul  from  Christ, 
there  is  no  forgiveness.  Let  our  prayer  be,  "  Lord, 
I  believe ;  help  Thou  mine  unbelief."  Not  the  open 
blasphemer,  or  avowed  infidel,  only  shall  perish,  but 
whoever  neglects  the  great  salvation,  whoever  does 
not  make  personal  application  of  the  blood  of  atone- 
ment, must  come  under  the  same  condemnation.  "  He 
that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life ;  but 
he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life,  but 
the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him." 
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GOOD  FUN,  AKD  ITS  CONSEQUENCES.* 

N  high  spirits  were  Frank,  Hairy,  and  WiUiam 
jui  they  made  towards  the  Crossway  Oak. 
I'Uey  had  iairly  esjned  an  extra  halMay'i 
holiday.  The  afternoon  was  fine,  and  Uie 
autumn  tints  on  the  trees  looked  so 
beautiful.  On  one  side  of  them  the  load 
was  fringed  with  a  thick  wood,  which 
ix)vered  the  rising  ground  for  some  mijes 
in  th^t  direction.  Oh!  that  was  Ibe 
wood  for  nuts  and  blackberries !  On  the 
other  side  the  ground  gradually  descended 
until  it  met  with  a  broad  level,  known  by 
the  name  of ''  The  Salts,"  which  extended 
to  the  sea-shore,  at  more  than  two  mile« 
distance.  In  general  these  Salts  were  dry,  and  covered  with 
herbage,  except  that  a  creek  of  the  sea  intersected  them ;  but 
at  high  water,  and  especially  in  spring  tides,  the  whole  surte 
was  covered  with  water,  swelling  and  roaring  as  though  the 
ocean  had  broken  from  its  bounds,  and  threatened  a  second 
deluge.  A  grand  sight  were  the  Salts  at  these  times— so,  at 
least,  the  school-boys  thought  it;  and  it  was  just  at  such  a 
time  that  Frank,  Harry,  and  William  started  for  the  Crosswa? 
Oak.  With  this  fine  prospect,  then,  on  one  side,  and  the 
inviting  nut  wood  on  the  other,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that 
the  two  miles  of  road  occupied  two  hours  of  good  time,  and 
that  the  distant  church  clock  struck  four  just  as  they  reached 
the  Crossway  Oak.  But  what  care  boys  for  time  ?  There  wei« 
yet  two  hours  good  for  reaching  sobool  again  (home  they  woald 
not  call  it),  and  the  distance  might  be  got  over  in  hidf  an  hoar. 
So  they  climbed  the  tree ;  they  ran  races  round  it ;  tbey  cat 
switches  off  it;  and  just  as  they  had  nicely  peeled  ihdr 
switches  they  heard  a  trotting  on  the  road,  and  then  a  knd 
bray,  and  looking,  they  espied  poor  blind  Dick's  two  donkiTi, 
at  full  speed,  making  towards  the  Crossway  Oak.  They,  too, 
seemed  to  have  obtained  a  holiday,  and  to  be  making  the  mcsi 
of  it. 

^  Let  us  have  a  ride,'*  shouted  Frank ;  and  in  a  few  miiiat£« 
the  donkeys  were  caught  and  mounted.  Merrily  did  the  bojri 
gallop  their  unwilling  steeds  ro«nd  and  round  the  Cxoowaj 
Oak,  and  to  and  ^  on  the  road,  flourishing  their  wand^  asd 
kicking  thoir  h«el8,  laughing  and  joking  the  while,  until  thej 
grew  t^ed  of  the  aport. 

'*  And  now  for  a  goqd  bit  of  fun,"  said  William,  as  he  dis- 
mounted. **Let  us  drive  the  donkeys  into  the  wood,  and 
leave  old  Piok  to  And  them." 

Poor  Dick  was  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Watson  at  the  cake  abop: 
both  man  and  wife  were  old,  and  not  less  lame  was  the  ooe 
than  the  other  was  blind.  It  was  as  much  as  the  poor  cnppk 
oould  do  to  hobble  from  her  arm-chair  to  her  window,  and 
serve  her  young  customers  with  what  they  wanted.  Not  thst 
Dick  Watson  was  altogether  blind;  he  could,  as  he  used  to 
say,  teU  black  from  white,  and  oould  find  his  wray,  witboot 
much  difficulty,  for  miles  round  the  country — he  and  hii 
donkeys. 

While  lame  Mary  was  making  her  delicacies  and  miodin^ 
her  shop,  he  was  generally  travelling  the  country  with  his  iv<^ 
donkeys  and  his  cart,  carrying  on  a  more  extensive  trade  in 
iruit,  when  fruit  was  in  season,  and  in  sand,  when  he  had  do 

♦  From  *•  The  Young  Cumbrian,  and  Other  Stories,"  b; 
G.  E.  Sargent,  Religious  Tract  Society. 
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fruit  to  selL  He  was  a  kiod-liearted  man,  there  ooxild  not  be 
a  doubt;  for  he  loved  even  hia  donkeys,  and  his  donkeys  seemed 
to  lo?e  him  too,  so  far,  at  least,  as  donkeys  can  love. 

It  ^ras  a  sinfdl  thing  to  take  pleasure  in  the  thonght  of 
giving  labour  and  perplexity  to  a  poor  half-blind  old  man; 
but  neither  Harry  nor  Frank  gave  themselves  time  to  consider 
whether  William's  proposal  was  a  good  and  honourable  one. 
It  wotdd  be  rare  fun,  they  thought  and  said ;  and  as  they 
thought,  80  they  did.  They  chased  the  poor  animals  up  the 
road  which  led  through  the  wood ;  and,  glad  at  all  events  to 
gain  their  freedom,  the  donkeys  were  soon  out  of  sight  and 
tiound.  <*  Capital  funt**  shouted  the  boys  again,  as  they 
returned  to  the  Crossway  Oak,  and  proceeded  to  Dame 
Watsou*s  cake  shop,  to  crown  their  holiday  with  her  good 
things. 

They  had  not  gone  far  before  they  met  poor  Blind  Dick 
himself.  He  was  trudging  on  at  a  rapid  pace — ^rapid,  at  least, 
for  him;  and  a  shade  of  care  might  have  been  seen  on  his 
good-hnmonred  countenance,  if  the  boys  had  looked  closely  into 
it.  But  they  were  so  full  of  the  **  good  fun,"  that  they  could 
think  of  nothing  else.  "  Here  comes  Dick  after  his  donkeys," 
whispered  Frank;  "oh,  what  fun!"  It  was,  indeed,  as  they 
supposed :  for  he  no  sooner  heard  their  voices  than  he  put  the 
question  to  them,  **  You  have  not  seen  my  donkeys,  have  you?*' 

Alas,  that  we  should  have  to  record  it :  but  it  is  too  true 
that,  instead  of  honestly  telling  the  truth,  or  even  so  much  of 
it  as  that  the  animals  had  taken  the  road  into  the  wood,  the 
boys  plunged  themselves  deeper  into  sin  by  telling  a  most 
wicked  lie — and  all  for  fun.  Oh,  how  many  lies  are  told  for 
fun!  and  how  true,  and  yet  how  fearful  is  that  Scripture, 
'^  Fools  make  a  mock  at  sin !"  Had  either  Harry,  William,  or 
Frank  been  branded  by  their  schoolfellows  with  the  odious 
name  of  liar,  how  would  they  have  resented  it,  and  denied  the 
charge?  But  now,  to  carry  out  a  senseless  joke,  they  could 
even  glory  in  their  shame. 

"Oh  yes,"  said  they,  "we  saw  your  donkeys,  Dick.  They 
were  running  away  like  mad  things  down  the  road  to  the  Salts.*' 

Loud  and  long  was  the  laugh  which  burst  from  them  when 
Dick  was  out  of  hearing,  and  that  was  not  long  first ;  for  at 
mention  of  the  Salts  he  wrung  his  hands  in  despair.  "  Poor 
silly  things ! "  he  said ;  **  they  got  out  of  my  paddock,  where 
they  were  well  off;  and  if  they  get  on  to  the  Salts  now  the 
tide  is  running  in  they'll  be  cbrowned,  they  will ;"  and  off  he 
ran,  faster  than  ever. 

In  the  meantime  the  boys  did  not  think  it  vnse  to  continue 
their  walk  to  the  cake  shop.  Blind  Dick  had  not  reoogniaed 
them,  but  lame  Mary  would  know  them  well  enough,  and  if 
the  trick  were  found  out,  it  might  be  the  worse  for  them  in 
more  ways  than  one.  So  they  returned,  full  of  glee  at  the 
capital  joke  they  had  played.  They  were  prudent  enough, 
however,  to  say  nothing  about  the  matter  to  their  schoolfellows, 
who  could  but  wonder  what  mighty  secret  the  three  boys  had 
got  hold  of  to  make  them  so  merry  for  many  days  after  their 
walk  to  the  Crossway  Oak. 

The  day  came  when  blind  Dick  should  have  paid  his  weekly 
visit  to  the  school  with  his  cart-load  of  apples ;  and  many  were 
the  sly  schemes  which  Frank,  William,  and  Harry  had  contrived 
for  drawing  from  him  the  history  of  his  adventures  on  the 
Baits.  But,  to  their  disappointment,  Dick  did  not  arrive. 
This  was  strange ;  for  his  best  fruit  was  just  in  season,  and  he 
was  sure  of  a  good  market  in  the  playground.  The  jokers, 
especially,  were  more  than  disappointed ;  they  became  secretly 
alarmed,  though  they  tried  to  conceal  from  each  other  their 
fears.  They  could  not  but  feel  that  there  might  be  danger  to 
a  dim-sighted  and  feeble  old  man  in  venturing  upon  the  Salts 
when  the  tide  was  running  out,  and  the  creeks  and  ditches 
yet  full  of  water;  and  they  began  to  wish  that  their  trick  had 
remained  unplayed. 

Another  week  passed,  and  the  young  culprits  buoyed  them- 
selves up  with  the  hope  that  on  the  suooeeding  Saturday 
blind  Diok  and  his  donkeys  would  make  their  appearance. 


They  no  longer,  however,  found  courage  to  get  together  and 
have  a  sly  laugh  at  their  old  trick ;  they  rather  shunned  eaeh 
other:  and  when,  at  length,  another  Saturday  came,  and  no 
poor  blind  Dick,  they  all  became  seriously  alarmed,  and  could 
keep  counsel  in  their  own  hearts  no  longer.  True,  when  they 
plucked  up  courage  to  mention  the  old  man's  name,  Frank 
tried  to  laugh  at  William's  fears,  and  Harry  to  find  a  good 
reason  for  blind  Dick's  absence ;  but  it  would  not  do :  it  was 
plain  that  each  would  have  given  his  whole  quarter's  pocket- 
money  to  have  heard  one  shout  of  Dick's  cheerful  voice — '*  Now, 
boys,  here's  your  nice  golden  pippins ! " 

Saturday  afternoon  was  a  school  holiday  thirty  years  ago, 
just  as  it  is  now ;  and  on  this  particular  afternoon  the  boys  had 
been  promised  a  good  walk ;  so  wheu  the  time  came,  it  remained 
to  be  discussed  which  road  they  should  take. 

*'  To  the  Crossway  Oak  I "  shouted  several  of  the  boys;  **  and 
then,"  added  another,  "  we  can  see  what  is  become  of  blind 
Dick."  It  was  neither  Frank,  Harry,  nor  William  who  said 
this.  Anxious  as  they  were  to  know  why  the  old  man  had 
kept  away  for  two  weeks,  they  dared  not  express  their  anxieties : 
could  they  have  managed  it,  they  would  much  rather  have 
remained  in  the  playground,  or  taken  a  walk  another  way. 
Conscience  made  cowards  of  them.  However,  they  knew  it 
would  be  useless  for  them  to  object  to  the  favourite  walk,  so, 
with  heavy  hearts,  they  prepared  to  accompany  their  school- 
fellows. As  is  often  the  case  with  those  whose  consoienoes  are 
iU  at  ease,  these  unhappy  boys  endeavoured  to  conceal  their 
uneasiness  under  a  mask  of  unusual  gaiety.  They  ran  into 
the  nut  wood,  shouting  with  all  their  might,  and  laughing  loud 
when  there  was  nothing  to  laugh  about.  They'proposed  a  game 
at  hunt-tbe-hare,  and  carried  on  so  violently  that  the  usher 
who  was  with  them  was  obliged  to  interfere*  and  recommend 
a  little  more  nuxleration  in  their  sport  Alas !  ''the  laughter 
of  fools,"  as  the  Bible  tells  us,  is  like  **  the  crackling  of  thorns 
under  a  pot " — a  sudden  blaze,  a  great  noise^  and  then  aU  is 
over.  So  it  was  with  the  glee  of  William,  Harry,  and  Frank. 
While  all  the  rest  of  their  playfellows  were  as  happy  as  a 
holiday,  a  pleasant  walk,  a  fine  day,  and  light  hearts  could 
make  them,  the  three  self-accused  culprits  were  wretched  with 
all  their  attempts  ^t  mirth. 

The  Crossway  Oak  was  gained  at  last;  and  then,  of  course, 
the  boys — all  but  Frank,  William,  and  Harry— could  not  be 
satisfied  until  they  had  paid  a  visit  to  Dame  Watson  and  her 
cake  shop. 

**  I  shall  stay  here  while  you  go,"  said  Harry ;  "  for  I  am  teo 
tired  to  go  any  farther." 
*'  And  so  am  I,"  said  Frank. 

William  was  rather  more  oourageous ;  or,  it  may  be,  he  was 
afraid  of  being  suspected,  supposing  any  harm  had  happened 
to  poor  Dick :  so  he  went  on  wlth'the  rest.  We  must  aooompany 
them,  too*  and  leave,  for  a  while,  Frank  and  Harry  under  the 
Crossway  Oak. 

All  William's  vivacity  was  gone  when  he  left  his  two  com- 
panions in  folly  behind  him.  He  lagged  behind  the  other  boys, 
and  pretended  to  be  searching  for  blackberries  in  the  hedge ; 
and  when  they  arrived  at  Dame  Watson's  cottage  he  hesitated 
for  more  than  a  minute  before  he  could  follow  them  into  the 
little  shop.  At  last  he  made  a  desperate  effort,  and  stepped 
over'  the  threshold  in  time  enough  to  hear  what  realised  his 
fears,  and  smote  him  to  the  heart  with  remorse. 

'<  Ah,  deary  me ! "  the  poor,  lame  old  woman  was  saying;  <'  I 
am  afraid  I  have  not  much  that  will  suit  you  to-day.  My  stock 
is  very  small  now." 
*<  How  is  that,  dame  ?"  asked  one  of  her  young  customers. 
''  My  poor  old  man — *— "  she  said,  and  then  burst  into  loud 
sobe  which,  for  a  time,  stopped  her  utterance.  But,  becoming 
presently  more  composed,  she  gave  the  listening  and,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  ocMumiseratiBg  sohoolboys  the  following  story  of  her 
misfortunes. 

She  said  her  husband  had  turned  his  donkeys  out  into  their 
little  field  to  graze;  but  the  ''naughty  things!"  were  not 
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satisfied  with  that,  bat  most  needs  break  through  the  hedge, 
and  galbp  quite  away.  How  long  they  had  been  gone  she 
oonid  not  tell :  but  gone  they  were  late  in  the  afternoon.  So 
poor  Diok  took  his  stick  in  hand,  and  went  to  look  after  them. 
''  He  was  gone  a  long  time,  long  time,'*  continued  the  poor, 
onppled  woman,  '*and  when  he  did  come  back,  after  dark,  it 
was  without  the  donkeys ;  and,  dear  sirs,  you  should  haye  seen 
what  a  way  he  was  in !  He  had  been  all  over  the  Salts,  and 
there  had  been  a  high  tide  that  day.  He  was  wet  through  to 
the  skin ;  for  his  poor  eyesight,  you  know,  is  but  little  use  to 
him,  and  he  had  got  into  the  wet  ditches  before  he  saw  them. 
Oh !  it  was  a  mercy  he  was  not  drowned ;  for  the  Salts,  you 
know,  are  very  dangerous  at  times.  And  so  tired  he  was,  poor 
old  man,  and  in  such  a  taking  about  the  tiresome  donkeys,  I 
thought  he  would  go  mad." 

When  William  heard  all  this,  no  wonder  that  the  small 
remains  of  his  hardihood  forsook  him,  and  that  he  felt  a  sickly 
faintness  creeping  over  him. 

But  Mrs.  Watson's  tale  of  misfortune  was  not  yet  ended. 
She  went  on  to  say  that  her  husband  was  very  unwell  all  that 
night  with  pains  in  his  limbs,  and  vexation  about  his  strayed 
donkeys ;  and  that  the  next  morning,  to  make  matters  worse, 
they  heard  that  the  animals  had  been  found  in  a  plantation 
of  young  trees,  where  they  had  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief, 
and  that  the  owner  of  the  trees  would  not  give  up  the  donkeys 
until  the  damage  was  paid  for.  **  How  they  could  get  in  that 
plantation,  which  is  more  than  three  miles  away,"  said  the 
poor  woman,  "  is  more  than  we  can  tell ;  for  my  husband  met 
some  young  gentlemen,  who  told  him  that  they  saw  his  donkeys 
going  down  to  the  Salts,  which  is  quite  another  road."  But 
there  they  were,  and  poor  blind  Dick  was  obliged  to  go  to 
see  after  his  donkeys,  and  pay  for  the  mischief  they  had  done. 
Alas  1  it  took  all  the  money  they  had  hoarded  up  to  pay  for 
half  a  year's  rent.  **  And  what  with  one  thing  and  another," 
continued  the  old  woman,  "  our  money  is  all  gone ;  and  wliat 
is  worse,  my  poor  old  man  has  been  so  ill  ever  since  with  pains 
in  his  head  and  limbs,  and  with  trouble,  that  he  has  not  been 
able  to  go  out  to  sell  anything,  and  we  must  sell  the  poor 
donkeys — and  then  what  will  become  of  us  ?  "  So  saying,  she 
burst  into  loud  lamentations.  • 

Boys  are  not  naturally  hard-hearted.  Thoughtless  they  too 
often  may  be;  but  when  distress  is  plainly  seen  before  them, 
there  are  few  who  would  not  try  to  relieve  it.  A  subscription 
was  set  on  foot  outside  of  the  cottage  door,  and  a  noble  pile  of 
half-pence,  and  some  silver,  too,  was  soon  seen  on  the  poor 
woman's  oounter.  Before  they  left,  Mr.  Weston,  the  usher, 
had  also  asked  to  see  poor  blind  Diok,  and  was  shown  into  his 
bed-room.  He  found  him,  indeed,  very  unwell,  and  needing 
better  medical  skill  than  the  poor  lame  wife  possessed :  that,  at 
least,  was  Mr.  Weston's  opinion. 

But  William — what  did  he  think  of  his  *'good  fun"  and 
''capital  trick"  now?  We  shall  see.  We  may  as  well  say, 
however,  that  when  his  companions  were  returning  to  Crossway 
OIbJc,  he  slipped  back  to  the  cottage  unperceived,  and  that, 
though  he  was  known  to  have  had  several  shillings  in  his  purse 
only  a  day  qx  two  before,  he  had  not  a  sixpence  of  it  left  when 
he  reached  school  that  afternoon. 

Frank  and  Harry  too,  when  they  saw  their  schoolfellows 
coming  towards  them,  and  read  in  their  looks  that  something 
was  amiss  with  poor  blind  Dick,  we  are  sure  that  they  felt 
as  they  never  wished  to  feel  again.  Their  "  good  fun "  had 
long  before  passed  away;  and  now  shame  and  dread  pressed 
hard  upon  them. 

Long  and  deep  were  the  consultations  which  William,  Harry, 
and  Frank  held  with  each  other  as  they  walked  slowly  home- 
wards, and  apart  from  their  companions.  There  was  one 
terrible  consideration  which  distressed  them  beyond  measure. 
It  was  bad  enough,  they  felt,  to  have  brought  ruin  upon  poor 
blind  Dick,  or  any  one;  but  suppose  he  should  die!  They 
oould  see  that  there  was  only  one  proper  course  for  them  t4> 
pursqe  to  atone  for  the  evil  they  h&d  done ;  and,  happily,  their 


fears  prompted  them  to  do  what  their  consciences  dictated: 
as  soon  as  they  reached  the  school  they  sought  their  good, 
kind  master,  and  made  a  fall  and  open  confession  of  their  folly 
and  sin. 

We  hold  it  a  very  good  maxim  not  to  speak  of  pumuhmentB 
out  of  school  hours ;  and  we  therefore  shall  not  proclaim  what 
penance  was  enjoined  on  the  three  self-convicted  and  repenting 
boys.  But  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  means  were  speedily 
taken  to  remedy  the  evils  they  had  already  brought  on  poor 
blind  Dick,  and  to  counteract  that  which  was  dreaded.  On 
learning  from  Mr.  Weston  that  the  old  man  was  really  ill,  the 
considerate  schoolmaster  instantly  sent  a  doctor  to  him;  and  it 
was  no  small  relief  to  William  and  his  fellow-transgreason  to 
hear  that  no  immediate  danger  was  to  be  apprehended. 

Poor  blind  Dick  had  a  long  illness,  notwithstanding  all  the 
attention  that  was  paid  him :  but,  at  length,  to  the  inexpreesibk 
joy  and  gratitude  of  Frank,  Harry,  and  William,  the  very  day 
before  they  returned  home  for  the  holidays,  they  were  able  to 
shake  hands  with  him  in  their  playground,  and  ask  his  forgive- 
ness for  the  danger  and  trouble  thoy  had  given  him.  Even  the 
two  donkeys  came  in  for  a  share  of  their  caresses.  The  next 
half-year  a  new  cart  was  subscribed  for  and  presented  to  blind 
Dick ;  and  for  many  years  after  that  generation  of  scboolboyB 
was  scattered  abroad  in  the  world,  the  old  man's  cheerful  voioe 
was  heard  in  the  playground — "  Come,  boys,  here's  year  iiioe 
golden  pippins  1 "  A  lesson,  however,  had  been  taught  whidi 
was  not  soon  forgotten  by  those  boys — ^never  to  seek  **  good 
fun  "  without  first  thinking  of  its  possible  consequenoes. 


BIBLE  PICTURE. 


Once  on  a  time  a  prophet  came 
In  Judah*s  land — ^I  ask  his  name? 
I  know  him  by  the  coat  he  wore. 
Which  erst  the  hairy  camels  bore; 
He  oft  by  Jordan's  waters  went. 
And  preached  to  all  ^'Kepent,  repent  1* 
Told  of  a  kingdom,  showed  the  way. 
Baptizing  hundreds  in  a  day! 
From  all  the  regions  round  about. 
The  people  of  the  land  came  out. 
While  he  their  inward  thoughts  laid  baic^ 
And  bade  them  of  their  sins  beware. 
He  spoke  in  language  bold  and  true, 
Oft  with  a  spice  of  humour  too, 
And  'twas  his  work  the  way  to  clear, 
For  One  much  greater  to  appear. 
A  monarch  Ust^ied  to  his  word. 
Yet  took  offence  at  what  he  heard. 
And  soon  his  preaching  and  his  lifo 
Cut  short  to  please  his  haughty  wife: 
His  reverend  head,  one  festive  day. 
Was  by  her  daughter  danced  away! 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  TREES  AND 
PLANTS. 

Page  493. 

L  A  sycamore-tree Lukexix.4. 

2.  A  flg-tree John  i.  4«. 

8.  The  lUles  of  the  field Matt  vi.  28 

4.  A  fig-tree Mattxxi.ia 

5.  A  vine Johnxv.i 

e.  A  grain  of  mustard  seed   ....  Matt  xul  31. 

7.  A  fig-tree LnkexiiLfi. 

8.  Palm John  xiL  13. 

9.  Grass ^t->,     .  Matt.  vi.  80. 

JO.  Tar^     .     .     oi^tizedbyO^O-  Mattxiii,2i 


The  Sunday  at  Home 


O  DAT  MOST  CALM,  MOST  BRIGHT  I  .'  f  • 

The  w«k  wbrk  dark  but  for  thy  uGHT.-^HtrBerf. 
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INCIDENTS  OF  A  JOUBNEY  BOUND 
THE  WOBLD. 

BT  THB  BIT.  W.  UBIFIGE,  lf.A. 
XX. — HONG-KONG. 

ON  Monday  we  steamed  through  the  cluster  of 
islands  amonrwhioh  the  island  of  Hong-kong, 
DOW  belonging  to  England,  lies,  and  presently  we 
came  in  view  of  the  town  lying  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain  and  facing  the  north.  The  situation  is 
badly  chosen;  the  mountain  behind  shuts  off  the 
breeze,  and  the  place  is  baking  beneath  the  meridian 
sun.  In  summer  it  is  almost  unbearable  by  Euro- 
peans, and  all  who  can,  sojourn  on  the  hills.  Victoria 
Peak  rises  1,625  feet  from  the  eea,  and  commands  an 
exquisite  prospect  of  mountains,  islands,  and  land- 
locked seas  on  every  hand.  The  island  of  Hong- 
kong IB  fall  of  hills;  there  is  not  a  square  acre  of 

Ho.  ISre-SimmBB  11,  1««0> 


level  ground  left  by  nature  in  it.  Sedan-chairs 
borne  by  coolies  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  you 
have  around  you  a  European  town  surrounded  by  a 
large  population  of  Chinese  servants.  When  our 
luggage  from  the  steamer  was  placed  on  shore,  a 
crowd  of  Chinamen  kept  in  by  police  eyed  it  rapa- 
ciously t  and  at  a  given  signal  pounced  upon  it  like 
a  flock  of  vultures,  and  carried  it  off  to  the  hotel. 
Every  native  is  on  the  look-out  for  employment, 
and  Ae  pay  for  work  is  very  smalL  Here  it  was 
that  Dr.  Legge  spent  many  useful  vears,  and  the 
European  church  in  which  he  preached  has  still  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name.  His  successor,  Dr. 
Eitel,  a  German  by  birth,  is  a  veiy  able  man,  of 
great  influence  and  much  esteemed;  but  he  has 
retired  from  service  under  the  mission,  and  has 
accepted  an  important  ofSce  under  the  Grovemor, 
Mr.  Pope  Hennessy.  We  spent  a  most  agreeable 
evening  with  Bishop  Burdon,  who  occupies  quite  an 
isolated  position  wifbt  a  very  wide  but  only  nominal 
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diocese.  With  Mrs.  Burden,  a  woman  of  devout 
missionary  spirit,  ho  is  proseouting  a  good  work. 
Al)oi|t  two  miles  i^way  lies  "the  Hanpy  Valley,** 
runiung  up  among  the  hills,  where  viere  are  iix 
beatttiral  cemeteries,  the  English  Protestant,  Mo- 
hammedan, Jewish,  Zoroastrian,  Portuguese,  and 
Roman  Catholic,  the  first  being  the  largest  and 
most  beautifdlly  laid  ont  with  palms,  bananas  and 
fiowers.  In  the  Zoroastrian  ground  may  be  seen  the 
small  **  Towers  of  Silence,"  in  which  the  bodies  are 
exposed  to  be  devoured  by  birds  of  prey.  It  is  a 
piinguliMr  coinoiiinM  thfit  tb^  liwryiW'pteaM  of  tbQ 
various  uationi^itioK  ibpuld  aU  lie  sido  E»y  fdi»  iu  a 
p}aQQ  o»Uad  "  tb#  Sappy  Valley."  If  all  wor»  pw- 
Wfif>n  of  the  roHurp^ioA  hope  tbftt  Obrist  biMi 
brought  to  mAD,  tbo  »awQ  would  h(^  w%  iuappror 
priate. 

XXI, — MACAO, 

Dy^ry  visitor  to  Hong-kong  endeavours  to  mA^o 
ftt  lOAst  two  exoumious  by  steamer,  the  one  to  Maoao, 
tbo  other  to  the  far-famed  Obiuese  city  of  Oanton. 
Maoao  ii  au  old  Portuguese  settlement  upon  a  peuin- 
iulA  bob)»gi»^  to  AU  islaud  of  the  same  name,  lying 
A  tout  thirty  milas  nouth- west  of  Hong-kong.  StoAmers 
7UA  dAily  in  four  bours,  and  the  passAge  is  very 

Iil0AMnt,  And  lUAiuly  Amidst  rooky  And  picturesque 
HlAudu,  ApproAcbiug  the  settlement  from  tbo  sea, 
tb9  view  In  aoUgbtf^l,  wA  the  bare  mountaius  have 
A  look  of  being  spriuklod  with  snow.  We  were 
lAudod  At  A  wooden  pier,  iu  a  small  Aud  sballow 
bArbour,  Aud  CAme  iu  sedm-ohA|rs  to  tbo  Maoao 
Hotel,  oommaudmg,  from  a  lArge  bow-window  Jook- 
iug  OAAti  A  flue  sea-view.  It  yra$  now  the  end  of 
Jfovomber,  aud  the  qliwAto  folt  like  au  August  day 
At  Saudowu  iu  the  Isle  of  Wight,  The  settlement 
dAtOA  from  tbo  year  16^3,  Aod  was  for  many  years 
tbo  centre  of  SAsteru  oommeroe.  The  Portuguese 
do  not  owu  the  p6uiuirolA«  They  have  simply  tbo 
rigbt  of  residouoo  tboro,  And  there  is  a  large  Ohinoso 
pppulation  governed  by  Obinesa  law.  But  tbo  town, 
In  ita  present  quiot  and  deoay,  is  full  of  interest. 
StATtlng  upon  our  day's  sigbt>aeeing  in  obaira  borne 
by  CbiuoiO  oooUos,  wo  first  visited  the  oatbedral, 
wWft  woro  About  i^  women  with  blAck  voUa  of 
silk  over  their  heads,  kneeling  before  a  large  image 
of  the  Virgin,  surrounded  with  the  motto,  Causa 
nostrae  laetitiae.  Passing  through  the  new  public 
^rden  atid  the  barrack,  we  visited  tbo  hospital, 
oommanding  a  fine  airy  situation,  but  close  and  ua~ 
oleanly  within*  Tbo  poor  wan  fever  patients  (Por^ 
tuguese)  looked  as  if  they  would  be  better  outside 
with  tbe  pure  air  and  sansbhae  for  doctors.  Tbo 
ligbtbouae,  whioh  we  next  visited,  40  the  oldest  on 
tbo  coast  of  China,  and  commands  a  view  of  the  whole 
sea-girt  town.  An  old  n^onster  arch,  erected  upon 
the  isthmus  of  sand  wbiob  joins  Macao  to  the  main 
island,  forms  tbe  barrier  pf  Chinese  territory,  and  is 
jealously  guarded  by  Chinese  soldiers.  We  were  next 
conveyed  to  the  two  most  interesting  spots  in  the 
settlement,  Camoens'  Grotto  and  Garden,  and  the 
graves  of  the  Korrisons.  The  garden  covers  about 
ibur  acres,  and  is  a  charming  spot  for  shady  walks 
and  bowers,  old  trees,  and  large  rooky  hillooks 
crowned  with  seats  and  summer-houses,  and  com* 
manding  lovely  sea-views*  Here  the  poet  Camoens, 
"tbe  Sumer  of  Portugal,"  author  of  the  "  Lusiad,'^ 
spent  the  years  of  his  exile  (cirCf  1570}  whaa  &#-, 


glected  by  an  ungrateful  country;  and  here  appro- 
priately has  been  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory, 
witb  iliree  inscriptiona,  consisting  of  stansas  from 
bia  owB  poem,  lines  by  Bowring,  a  French  poet,  and 
Latin  verses  1^  Mr.  Davis,  an  Ateerloaau  Ulose  by 
Camoens'  Garden,  indeed  under  the  shadow  of  its 
old  walls,  is  a  small  English  cemetery,  grown  over 
with  grass  and  weeds,  where  we  found  the  tombs  of 
Dr.  Eobert  Morrison — first  Protestant  missionary  to 
China,  1807-1834,  author  of  the  Chinese  Dictionary, 
and  translator  into  Chinese  of  portions  of  the  Holy 
Bo?ipturei---of  bii  deyotod  wi&,  and  of  his  aon« 
What  would  tbia  piouoor  of  Obineoe  misaions  ftel 
and  say  were  bo  now  to  riaa  from  bia  grave  and 
behold  tbo  roanFollous  advanoe  wMA  tba  work  he 
began  half  a  oontur^  ago  baa  made,  in  the  openiii|; 
UP  of  ObiuA  to  misaumary  offivt,  and  in  the  multi- 
plioation  of  agenoiaa  of  variona  aodoties,  Snglisb  and 
Amerioon,  for  tbo  evangeliaation  of  the  empire? 
Tot,  after  tbe  lapse  of  half  a  oeutury,  tl^  work  is 
still  onlv  in  its  infancy,  and  b^rdly  mora  tbau  the 
edge  of  tno  vast  population  ia  infiuenoed  by  Ohristtan 
misaions. 

Wo  visited  two  other  biilUiingH  of  intoreat  m 
Macao,  which  presented  atraPgo  and  stHlring  analo- 
gies :  tbe  ruin  of  8t,  Faul'a,  onoe  a  Bomhb  oburob. 
with  a  noble  fa9adi^,  ornamontod  with  atatuaa  of 
saints,  and  dragons  and  lions,  not  unllko  tboao  still 
adorning  the  Buddhist  temple,  whiob  atanda  about  a 
mile  away,  and  which,  unuko  the  obuvdi,  la  not  a 
ruin,  but  a  tborougbibro  of  worshippera,  and  abound- 
ing with  tawdry  imagea.  Near  tbo  Bar  fort  at 
the  entranoo  to  tbo  western  harbour,  tboro  has 
bean  erected  a  new  Kf\i  very  curious  ioaa-boiue, 
with  aeveral  Buddhist  altara  up  the  bill,  bearing 
witness  to  tba  yitali^  of  Ohineae  BuddUsm  u 
triumphing  over  the  Fortoguoso  Bomanium*  In 
these  beadquw^rs  of  tbo  Bapaoy  for  tbraa  oeniuriei 
one  beholds  cmly  tbo  deoa^  of  Bamaniam  on  tbe  one 
hand,  oonfronted  by  tbo  vitality  of  Buddbiem  on  the 
other.  Our  day'a  sigbt-aeeing  in  tbia  Uttla  paniiumU, 
whioh  ia  only  two  miles  Iwg  by  ball  a  mile  wide, 
was  crowned  by  the  view  of  a  gorgaowi  imnaet  fipeia 
the  parapet  of  the  old  ebUTOh  (m  Foebl^  biH  We 
did  not  see  a  more  interaatlpf  or  more  lov^y  apot 
alonff  the  ooast  of  flhiaa  than.  M^^^tft^- 


XXn. — CANTON. 

The  second  and  most  important  exoursion  from 
Hong-kong  is  to  the  far«-famed  city  of  Canton, 
ninety  miles  up  the  river.  American-built  steamers 
run  daily,  and  accomplish  the  journey  in  eight  honr& 
There  is  only  one  small  and  uncomfortable  inn  for 
Europeans  in  Canton,  and  they  are  fortunate  who 
have  introductiona  to  frionda  reaiding  tberte.  It  waa 
a  loyaly  morning  wbeu  we  left  our  mooringa,  amid  » 
crowd  of  aampans  fmd  junks,  awarmiBg  with  their 
river  population,  about  tbe  wharirb,  and  backwards 
and  forwards  across  the  roads.  Ohineae  families 
might  bo  seen  getting  their  break&st  in  their  float- 
ing homes,  and  women  rowing,  with  children  on 
their  backa.  *'  A  woman  in  Cluna,"  aaid  the  mate, 
summing  up  the  gist  of  the  matter  in  a  word,  *'x;  ^ 
beast  of  burden."  Passing  Lantao  Island,  with  iu 
mountain  3,000  £^t  high,  through  the  north  Jjaptso 
channel,  and  past  Caatle  Peak  (ifiOO  feet),  we  oone 
to  Tig^r  tala)»4i  ^  bigb  ziTon  r^ok,  the  &oe  of  whicli 
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is  Btriped  with  grey  moss,  like  a  Idger^s  stripes.  Be- 
yond aie  the  Bogae  forts,  where  the  Ohinese  made  a 
valiant  stand  against  the  English  invaders.  Before 
m  rises  the  Second  Bar  pagoda,  a  beantiful  stra^nre, 
in  miB,  and  with  shrubs  growing  out  of  its  galleries. 
These  pagodas  are  supposed  to  Tar^  in  age  from  300 
to  d,006  years,  and  are  monuments  m  memory  of  past 
heroes.  Whampoe,  now  a  deserted  village,  but  onoe 
ft  stirring  town,  with  fine  bananas  and  old  rained 
dooks,  is  next  passed,  followed  by  First  and  Second 
Fiikgoda  sBd  Danes  Island,  and  a  fort  opposite,  which 
Mtj  Epglish  took  from  1,300  Chinese  defenders.  At 
length  Canton,  with  its  vast  river-population,  comes 
into  view.  The  one  object  oonspicaons  from  aftir  as 
Ton  look  towards  the  great  Chinese  city  is  the  Eoman 
C^thdic  Cathedral,  towering  above  all  in  solitary 
state,  usurping  the  dignity  of  a  presiding  genius 
over  the  flat-roofed  oity.  It  stands  on  a  fine  open 
spaee  in  the  heart  of  Canton.  When  the  treaty  of 
1858  was  made,  after  the  conquest  of  the  city  by 
Frenoh  and  English  troons,  the  French  gained  the 
insertion  of  a  proviso,  tnat  all  sites  formerly  pos- 
sessed by  Boman  Catholic  missions  should  be  restored. 
No  sooner  was  this  agreed  to,  than  there  were  forth- 
coming from  the  Vatican  deeds  of  trust  and  oonvey- 
ances  of  lapd  to  a  very  largo  extent  in  Chinese  cities. 
There  was  in  the  heart  of  Canton  a  plot  Of  eighteen 
acres,  on  which  the  Government  House,  now  rednoed 
by  the  siege  U>  a  heap  of  ruins,  had  stood  from  time 
immemorial.  A  deed  of  trust  was  produced  pur- 
porting to  prove  that  this  had  beena  Itoman  Catho- 
lio  site.  Th&  Chinese  authorities  were  astounded, 
and  protested.  But  the  French  commander  said, 
''  If  you  havo  no  power  to  give  it,  I  have  power  to 
take  it,"  and  forthwith  he  drew  a  cordon  of  soldiers 
round  it.  Thus  the  Eomish  Chnrch  gained  pos- 
session, and  this  is  the  spot  on  which  their  new 
osthedral  towers  high.  **  Every  Chinaman,"  said  my 
informant  Dr.  Happer,  Presbyterian  missionary  there 
for  thirty  yeaxs,  *'  as  he  looks  upon  the  monument  of 
robbery,  grinds  his  teeth  with  hatred  and  revenge.*' 

Threading  her  way  through  thousanda  of  boats 
all  alive  with  people,  the  steamer  •*  White  Cloud  '* 
reached  her  moorings  after  an  eight  hours*  sail ;  and 
we  were  met  and  welcomed  by  Dr.  Chalmers  of  the 
London  Mission,  who  has  laboured  here  fbr  five-and- 
twenty  years,  and  whose  works  upon  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage and  religion,  especially  his  Lexicon,  have  won 
him  a  high  rank  among  Chinese  scholars.  We  walked 
with  him  through  the  streets  to  the  Concession,  a 
low-lying  plot  of  land  outside  the  city,  with  a  bund 
along  the  river,  and  separated  from  the  city  by  a 
canal.  It  is  called  the  Shameen.  Here  are  the 
residences  and  warehouses  of  the  foreign  merchants, 
the  consuls,  and  many  of  the  missiona^es. 

'*Sae  Canton  well,  and  you  have  seen  China,"  said 
an  experienced  missionary,  who  had  travelled  much 
in  the  country ;  and,  under  the  guidance  of  valued 
friends,  this  we  thoroughly  did.  On  the  first  evening, 
after  a  promenade  along  the  neatly<laid  out- grass  of 
the  Shcuneen  by  the  river's  bank,  the  band  playing 
sweet  music,  we  dined  with  the  English  oonsul. 
Dr.  Hanse,  who  is  a  botanist,  and  has  a  large 
ooUeotion  of  specimens.  With  &  permit  and  guide 
provided  by  htm,  Dr.  Chalmers  next  day  conducted 
ns  to  the  Hall  of  Judicial  Procedure  in  the  heart  of 
the  city.  We  were  oonve3red  in  chairs  through  the 
narrow  streets,  projeoting  sigU'-beards  hauj^ng  over 
our  heads,  and  projecting  eaves  almost   meeting 


high  above  us,  and  shutting  out  the  sun ;  a  se^wer 
covered  with  heavy  flags  beneath  our  feet,  and  shops 
on  either  side.  It  is  just  jpossible  for  two  chairs  to 
pass  with  a  close  shave,  bnt  usually  one  has  to  stan^ 
aside  to  make  way  fbr  the  other  passers.  Having 
visited  a  glass  manufSactory,  a  flour-mill  worked  by 
oxen,  and  a  dog  and  cat  restaurant,  where  *^  white 
cat  soup  '*  was  offiered  us,  wq  reached  the  Sail,  and 
found  the  deputies  engaged  upon  a  trial.  Two 
mandarins  were  sitting  in  a  large  earth-floored  room 
drinking  tea  and  smoking.  Before  them  were  three 
Chinese  gentlemen,  well  dressed  in  silk,  giving 
witness  on  their  knees,  the  n^andarins  interrogating 
them  in  rough,  harsh  voice.  On  the  right  was  the 
accuser  or  complainant  on  aU^fours.  eageny  listening, 
and  putting  in  a  word  now  and  then  to  correct  or 
supplement  the  evidence.  And  away  on  the  left 
was  the  accused — poor  wretch — not  condemned,  but 
accused  only — ^undergoin^  torture.  Ho  was  on  his 
knees,  and  pinioned  against  a  board  which  looked 
like  a  form  set  on  end.  Thongs  were  tied  to  his 
great  toes,  drawing  up  his  feet  behind.  His  pigtail 
was  taken  through  a  hole  behind  his  head  and 
fastened  to  the  thongs  coming  from  his  feet.  His 
arms  were  pulled  horizontally  back  and  festened  by 
the  thumbs  to  the  projecting  leg  of  the  fi>rm,  Tha 
heaving  chest  and  distorted  features,  with  head  and 
arms  drawn  back,  indicated  great  pain,  but  not  a 
groan  eseaped  him.  Dr.  Chalmers  said  that  as  flEur 
as  he  oould  make  out  the  evidence  went  in  his 
favour;  and  after  about  half  an  hour  the  wretched 
suffarer  was  loosened  from  hip  bonds.  We  could  see 
that  he  suffered  keenly,  by  the  contortions  of  the 
features,  and  he  sank  in  a  heap  on  the  floor,  unable 
to  move,  and  was  carried  away  to  his  cell.  The 
design  of  the  torture  is  to  extort  a  confession ;  but 
the  treatment  of  a  prisoner  depends  upon  his  wealth 
or  the  wealth  of  his  friends.  The  administration  of 
so-called  *'  justice "  is  a  money^making  business* 
The  best  way  of  taking  revenge  or  doing  injury  is 
to  get  up  an  accusation  against  your  adversary.  If 
the  accuser  has  money,  he  can  secure  for  his  victim 
much  torture  and  long  imprisonment,  unless  the 
accused  is  rich  or  has  rich  friends  to  bid  on  the  other 
side  and  to  buy  him  off.  In  a  word',  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  justice  in  China,  and  most  quiet  citizens 
will  endure  anything  rather  than  resort  to  law. 
Thus  the  mandarins  tyrannise  and  grow  wealthy. 
Can  nothing  be  done  to  subdue  this  tyranny  ?  is  the 
question  that  burdens  the  distressed  spectator. 

The  Christian  Sunday  dawns  over  the  bustling 
city,  and  the  missionaries  of  various  churches  threaa 
their  way  amid  open  shops  and  noisy  streets  to 
their  several  centimes  of  work.  This  is  our  hope  for 
China.  The  progress  is  slow  but  sure.  I  attended 
the  English  service  at  the  Shameen  in  the  morning, 
and  heard  the  Rev.  F.  Smith  preach';  and  at  two 
o'clock  I  accompanied  Dr.  Chalmers  to  his  chapel 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  preached  to  a  congrega- 
tion of  Chinamen,  the  dgctor  interpreting  sentence 
by  s«itence  what  X  said,  evidently  with  marvellous 
command  of  the  language.  The  view  of  the  con- 
gregation from  the  pulpit  was  strange.  A  boarded 
partition  divided  the  chapel  lengthways;  on  one 
side  were  about  a  hundred  Chinamen,  looking 
thoughtful  and  4evout ;  on  the  other  side  were 
eleven  women.  One  hardly  ever  sees  a  woman  in 
the  streets  or  temples  of  Canton. 
On  the  Sunday  evening  there  was  an  interesting 
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and  crowded  service  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Henry,  one 
of  the  missionaries.  It  was  a  oommnnion  service 
for  missionaries  and  their  fiEtmilies,  usually  held  at 
the  home  of  each  missionary  in  turn  once  a  month* 
As  I  preached  from  John  xvi  33,  and  administered 
the  communion  in  the  heart  of  IJiat  heathen  city,  I 
felt  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  was  to  see  the 
lahourers  belonging  to  the  various  churches  thus 
uniting  together,  from  house  to  house,  for  the  break- 
ing of  bread  and  for  prayers. 

Canton  is  a  walled  city,  and  you  can  walk  round 
a  distance  of  eight  miles  upon  the  walls.  But  the 
best  points'  of  view  are  the  pawnshops.  There  are 
a  hundred  of  these  in  the  city,  and  they  tewer  over 
the  roofs  of  the  houses.  They  are  strongly  built, 
and  from  their  flat  roofs  a  fine  prospect  may  be 
obtained,  endless  dark-coloured  roofs  interspersed 
with  trees,  pagodas  here  and  there,  and  the  White 
Cloud  Mountain  in  the  distance.  These  pawnshops 
are  more  properly  places  of  deposit  where  valuables 
may  be  stored ;  and  the  wealthier  classes  make  use 
of  them  when  leaving  the  city  for  a  time.  I'he 
finest  and  most  extensive  view  of  Canton  is  obtained 
from  the  five-storied  pagoda  on  the  north  of  the  city, 
which  stands  high,  rising  from  the  walls,  and  is  a 
quaint  and  picturesque  structure.  Here,  in  1857, 
English  soldiers  were  encamped,  and  near  is  a  small 
plot  of  ground  walled  in,  where  are  the  graves  of 
those  who  fell.  Behind  you,  outside  the  walls,  rises  the 
White  Cloud  Mountain,  covei-ed  over  with  Chinese 
graves,  and  before  you  the  city  lies  spread  out,  and 
you  see  what  you  would  never  suspect  in  walking 
through  the  streets,  wide  open  spaces  of  green  and 
thickly  planted  trees.  Beyond  is  the  river,  with  its 
forests  of  masts  and  teeming  boat-population. 

We  gave  a  day  to  visit  the  native  charities  of 
Canton,  which  lie  for  the  most  part  outside  the  walls 
on  the  east.  A  sampan  with  its  inhabitants  (mother 
and  three  children)  conveyed  us  down  the  river, 
threading  its  way  marvellously  through  the  crowded 
craft — floating  shops,  and  theatres,  and  gardens — and 
by  "  the  leper  city,"  the  quarter  where  the  lepers  live, 
into  a  narrow,  dirty  canal,  still  crowded  and  noisy 
with  sampans,  on  the  banks  of  which  we  landed; 
and  making  our  way  along  a  narrow  thoroughfare, 
we  reached  the  Chinese  Foundling  Hospital.  It 
consists  of  a  quadrangle  of  low  buildings,  one  story 
high,  with  narrow  lanes  of  houses  branching  from  it, 
each  little  dwelling  occupied  by  four  or  five  nurses, 
and  twice  as  many  babies.  The  place  presented  an 
aspect  by  no  means  clean  or  healthy.  The  faces  of 
the  little  Chinese  women  looked  bright,  but  the 
babies  wan  and  the  surroundings  squalid.  They 
were  all  female  children.  Carts  go  round  at  night 
through  the  streets,  and  many  foundlings  are  picked 
up.  But  they  are  all  girls.  Woman  m  China  (as 
in  the  East  generally^  is  lightly  esteemed.  She  is 
thought  nothing  of  till  she  is  married ;  and  when 
married,  little  of  till  she  becomes  a  mother;  and 
when  a  mother,  little  of  till  she  gives  birth  to  a  son. 
These  foundling  girls  are  fed  and  clothed,  and  sold 
at  from  a  shilling  upwards,  according  to  age,  chiefly 
to  the  boatmen  on  the  junks  going  abroad,  who 
carry  on  a  sort  of  trade  in  them  between  China  and 
the  Chinese  settlements  in  dilferent  parts  of  the 
world.  There  is  abundant  work  here  for  some 
philanthropist.  Money  is  not  lacking  for  the  hos- 
pital, we  were  informed,  but  reform  is  sadly  needed. 

Next  we  visited  the  Old  Man's  Home,  about  half 


a  mile  away,  where  about  a  thousand  old  men  i^e- 
ceive  a  pittance  daily  and  eke  out  a  narrow  Bab- 
sistence  by  begging,  and  of  them  about  two  hundred 
find  a  sleeping-place — ^not  a  bed,  but  a  comer  and 
a  mat.  A  temple  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  square, 
and  rows  of  small  low  houses  surround  it.  Not  far 
from  this  is  the  Blind  Asylum  for  Men  and  Women, 
consisting  of  small  houses  of  the  same  kind,  squalid 
and  dirty.  Little  or  nothing  seems  to  he  done 
for  the  poor  inmates,  who  are  dependent  for  their 
living  upon  begging.  They  go  in  gangs  through 
the  streets  in  the  day  and  divide  the  spoil  at 
night.  Next  we  visited  the  Home  of  Aged  F^nalee, 
where  we  ibund  the  poor  old  women  very  importu- 
nate. This  place  was  in  rather  better  condition. 
There  are,  we  were  told,  sources  of  revenue  and 
contributions  for  all  these  institutions,  chiefly  from 
the  salt  tax,  but  the  funds  hardly  reach  their  dm- 
tination,  and  there  is  much  neglect  and  habitual 
cruelty.  If  the  missionaries  could  afford  the  time, 
they  might  find  here  a  large  and  an  important 
sphere  for  Christian  philanthropy.  Why  should 
not  the  merchants  of  the  Shameen  undertake  it? 
Alas  I  in  the  Shameen  there  are  many  hindrances 
to  the  progress  of  Christianity.  A  missionary  told 
me  that  in  the  early  morning  Chinese  girls  hy  the 
score  may  be  seen  coming  out  of  the  Shameen; 
and  a  Chinaman  once  said  to  him,  "  Is  it  Shameen 
Christianity  you  would  convert  us  to  ?  If  so,  we 
will  have  none  of  it."  But  there  is  a  well-ordered 
Chinese  hospital  which  is  a  credit  to  Canton.  It 
contains  a  large  hall  with  consulting  tables  down 
either  side,  and  a  large  English  dining-tahle  with 
stately  chairs,  where  the  m^ical  coun^  hold  their 
sittings.  This  hospital  has  really  sprung  ont  of 
that  of  Dr.  Kerr,  which  in  turn  had  its  origin  in 
the  long  and  zealous  work  of  Mr.  Deacon. 

Another  day  was  occupied  in  visiting  the  temple*. 
The  temple  of  the  Qod  of  the  North  Pole  is  a  dingy 
building  with  hideous  images,  a  contrast  to  toe 
temples  of  Japan.  The  temple  of  Hells  or  Honons 
is  a  sort  of  "  Madame  Tussaud's,"  where  horrors  Uke 
Foxe's  **  Book  of  Martyrs  **  are  displayed,  and  the 
transformations,  punishments  and  tortures  of  the 
Buddhist  heU  are  embodied  in  figures.  The  templei 
of  Confuoius  have  no  imi^;  where  the  imsge 
usually  stands,  his  tablet  is  set  up  and  worshippeil. 
Only  in  one  temple  in  China  ia  there  an  image 
of  Confucius.  The  Temple  of  Five  Hnndred 
Worthies  (represented  in  the  cut)  contains  a 
huge  room  with  this  number  of  wooden,  gilt,  life- 
size  images  of  Chinese  heroes  in  various  attitades. 
It  is  called  Eu6ng  Houtse,  "  Besplendent  of  Filial 
Duty  " ;  a  hundred  priests  live  within  its  precincts. 
Here  are  three  large  statues  of  Buddha  side  Iff 
side,  also  a  pagoda  and  a  statue  of  £uanon,  the 
Goddess  of  Mercy.  The  Temple  of  the  Five  Genii 
is  sumptuous  and  gaudy,  and  here  are  five  sacred 
stones,  said  to  have  been  five  roseat,  the  guardians  of 
the  city.  In  the  Temple  of  Longevity  the  central 
shrine  contains  a  very  corpulent  figure,  the  eyrnhd 
of  longevity.  In  Honan,  across  the  river,  stands  a 
large  temple  apj^roached  by  an  avenue  of  hanjan 
trees.  Here,  again,  are  three  large  Buddhas,  with  a 
pagoda  to  the  goddess  of  mercy.  Here,  too,  font 
sacred  pigs  are  carefully  fed,  and  buried  when  theT 
die.  They  are  presented  by  devotees,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  the  abodes  of  human  spirits,  who  in 
the  next  life  will  bless  those  who  are  kind  to  them. 
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Uere  also  are  sacred  ducks  and  geese.  Sheep,  too, 
are  kept  here,  but  the  sheep  hi^  disappeared,  and 
candles  were  burning  outside  as  a  homage  to  the 
spirits  of  the  sheep.  Here,  too,  is  a  place  of  ci-ema- 
tioD,  a  small  brick  tower  in  a  large  garden.  Most 
of  these  temples  were  empty.  Only  here  and  there 
was  a  devotee  on  his  knees  before  a  shrine.  The 
old  superstitions  are  evidently  losing  ground.  The 
Exaoiination  Hall  covers  some  acres  of  ground,  and 
consists  of  several  ranks  or  streets  of  small  rooms  or 
cells  about  four  feet  square  inside,  each  containing 
two  benches,  one  for  table  the  other  for  chair,  which 
at  night  can  be  joined  so  as  to  make  a  bed.  During 
the  days  and  nights  of  examination  the  examiners 
and  the  examined  must  remain  here,  sleeping  as 
they  can;  and  progressive  degrees  not  unlike  our 
B.A.  and  M.A.  are  conferred ;  the  candidate  who  can 
bring  in  most  Chinese  characters  and  who  writes 
most  grandiloquently  being  adjudged  best.  Some 
thousands  of  students  can  be  examined  here  at  once. 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  various  Christian 
missionaries  in  China  are  not  yet  agi*eed  as  to  the 
Chinese  word  to  be  employed  for  "God."  Three 
different  terms  are  at  present  adopted  by  three 
different  churches.  The  early  Proteistant  mission- 
aries chose  the  term  Ti  or  Shang^ii,  and  this  is 
adopted  by  the  London  Mission,  and  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  But  the  American 
Presbyterians  and  American  Board  have  employed 
Shan,  *'  spirit "  or  "  essence,"  and  stoutly  maintain 
this  as  the  right  word ;  while  the  Episcopalians  and 
Romanists  prefer  2Y«t»-cM»,  **  Lord  of  Heaven,"  and 
employ  it  as  most  suitable.  Controversy  on  this 
cardinal  point  is  still  being  waged,  and  with  no 
little  bitterness;  and  the  effect  upon  the  Chinese 
must  seriously  retard  the  progress  of  Christianity. 
The  verdict  of  such  competent  Chinese  scholars 
as  Morrison,  Medhurst,  Dr.  Legge,  Dr.  Chalmers, 
Dr.  Eitel,  and  others  of  equal  eminence,  in  fiftvour 
of  Shang-ti  should  before  now  have  settled  this 
question.    "  The  question,  •  Who  is  God  in  China  ? ' " 


says  Mr.  Johnson,  an  American  writer,  "seems  to 
have  been  at  last  quite  clearly  settled  in  favour  of 
Shaag-te."  Dr.  Chalmers  gave  us  some  amusing 
trandations  from  the  American  Presbyterian  hymn- 
book,  as  a  Chinese  would  understand  it.  For  ex- 
ample, "  Come,  Holy  Spirit,  heavenly  Dove,"  is  thus 
rendered: — ^**The  holy  influence  of  the  heavenly 
Pigeon  has  arrived."  And  the  well-known  doxology 
runs  thus : — 

*'  Praise  ChuHBhan,  the  source  of  all  happiness ; 
Praise  Chu-shan,  which  on  earth  is  the  myriad  life; 
Praise  Cha-shan,  that  constitutes  the  host  above; 
Praise  the  Holy  Father,  the  Holy  Son,  the  Holy  Intel- 
ligence." 

Strange  notions  regarding  God  and  Christianity 
must  be  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  the  Chinese  by 
such  renderings  as  these;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  how  much  mischief  is  done  by  teachers  and 
translators  who  possess  only  a  slight  and  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  language.  Men  are  sent  to  the 
field  before  they  have  seriously  begun  the  study, 
and  they  are  called  to  active  work  and  posts  of 
responsibility  before  they  can  half  speak  ^e  ver- 
nacular or  even  read  the  written  Chinese.  These 
are  serious  difficulties  with  which  home  directors 
have  to  contend.  A  missionary  is  removed  or  laid 
aside  through  sickness,  and  there  is  no  one  to  fill 
his  place  save  some  half-instructed  pupil.  Better 
and  wiser  would  it  be  to  suspend  the  work  altogether 
for  a  time,  than  to  commit  it  to  agents  who  may 
with  the  best  intentions  bring  it  hopelessly  into 
ridicule.  In  spite  of  such  drawbacks,  however,  the 
prospect  for  Christianity  in  China  is  highly  en- 
couraging. Political  and  social  changes  now  taking 
place  tend  to  its  advance.  It  is  a  tolerated  religion ; 
thoughtftQ  men  are  accepting  it ;  the  common  people 
hear  it  gladly.  And  among  the  hopeful  signs  for 
Chinese  missions  must  be  named  the  establishment 
of  a  professorship  of  Chinese  at  Oxford ;  the  veteran 
Dr.  Legge  being  first  occupant  of  the  chair. 
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HTHE  dime  is  &ir:  but  Night  doth  follow  Day 
^     With  ttpid  mftreh.    The  gblden  dun  hath  stink 
Beneath  the  troubled  imves  of  ''I'he  Gfeat  Sea.** 
The  Qneeti  of  Night  is  in  her  chamber  yet, 
Bnt  lamps  of  heaten  lire  lighted,  one  by  one. 
The  wearied  songsters,  with  their  fblded  idngs, 
Ave  hnshed  fn  gratefal  rest.    The  hungry  beast 
Fn>m  his  ifild  lair  with  stealthy  step  and  eye 
Comes  forth.    Behold,  on  craggy  steep  ereot. 
The  prophet  watahinan,  listening  for  the  sound 
Of  danger  nigh,  ready,  with  trumpet  tongne^ 
Te  utter  his  alarm  and  rouse  his  charge  1 
As  soft  as  gentle  si^  of  breathing  bieesa, 
Across  the  still,  and  broad,  and  deepening  shade, 
The  whisper  comes:  ''Watchman,  what  of  the  night T 
Bespotise  quiok  fbllows :  *'  Morning  conies»  and  Night. 
Enquire."  ♦ 

8k>  Psin  is  Stnifaiel  to  man. 
No  work  the  mighty  Father  orphan  leayes. 
He  saith :  *'  The  sparrow,  aH  he  fluttering  fUls, 
My  pitying  eye  doth  heed-    Each  separate  hair 
On  infant  brow  and  on  the  hoary  head 
I  oonnt."  t    Each  beating  pulsoi  each  throbbing  UerTe, 
Each  straining  tnnscle,  and  each  moving  Joint 
He  marks  and  guards.    No  foe^  nnseen,  comes  near. 
Wouldst  thou  have  pain  unknown?  Impossible? 
The  brood  would  then,  unwarned,  be  csrtain  prey 
For  sudden  swoop  of  vulture  keen  and  fierce; 
The  gate  of  fold  would  then  be  open  wide 
For  fiendish  wolf,  and  ravage  sure  and  dire; 
The  bark  would  then,  by  tempest  tossed  and  driven, 
Unheeded,  rush  on  hidden  rook,  and  sink ; 
The  camp  would  then  without  its  sentry  be, 
And  soon  the  warriors  brave  dofenoeless  die. 
The  pain  we  dread  is  vicegerent  of  God, 
To  watch  his  handiwork,  and  cry  "  Enquire  f 
To  rouse  the  soul,  and  bid  it  search  for  cause. 
It  blessing  is,  my  brother,  not  a  curse. 
The  gift  of  mercy  from  His  loving  heart 
And  more.    Were  pain  unknown  to  human  life, 
Its  earthly  pleasures  then  unknown  would  be. 
This  sensuous  fraiM  of  ours  must  cease  to  feel 
The  thrill  of  blias)  if  pangs  could  never  be. 
Where  pangs  are  keen,  the  joys  enraptured  are. 

Behold  on  yonder  oouoh  the  form  out-stretched 
Of  one  once  itrong,  and  gay,  and  quick  of  step, 
With  eager  eye,  and  oheek  oi  ruddy  hue, 
The  manly,  merry  leader  in  each  sport 
And  song.    Alas  t  he  lived  for  joy  alone. 
His  god  was  earthly  joy,  and  law  his  hate. 
To  every  call  of  pleasure  ear  he  gave. 
And  reckless,  quaffed  the  bowl  that  fed  his  thirst. 


•  Isa.  xxi.  11, 12. 


t  Matt.  z.  29,  80. 


Trtinsgression'd  ways  are  *•  hard,**  *  though  decked  with 

floWers. 
The  wfltchmfttt  cried  •*  Beware,**  but  cried  in  vain ; 
Tlieti  cHed  yet  louder.    Stunned  by  thunder  voice 
Prostrate  he  lies,  and  now  the  warning  heeds. 
*Ti8  messenger  fhnn  heaven  that  roughly  speaks, 
And  bids  him  learn  how  dire  must  be  the  woe 
Of  sin  in  realms  of  final  eonsequeno^. 
Is  pain  a  mystery?    **'So*'  the  smile  of  peace 
On  that  pale  hoe  replies.    <*  Astray  f  I  went 
Before  affliotion  cUme,  but  now  God's  word 
With  all  my  heart»  in  ftll  my  Ufia,  Til  keep." 
Whom  Qod  doth  chasten  him  He  dearly  lovea^ 

But  is  not  mystery  here?    In  ohamber  dim 
Has  lain  for  8iK-and4hirty  yeara  this  wa& 
And  wasted  soffeier.    Happy  village  belle 
Was  she.    Of  raven  looks,  and  rosy  cfae^ 
Her  eye  with  beaming  light  like  fay  divine 
In  eyes  of  BaffaeUa's  Holy  Child,  her  smile 
Like  morning  dawn,  and  laugh  ae  ring  of  bells. 
As  pure  and  good  she  was  as  beautiful; 
And  soon  to  be  the  wife  of  worthy  man. 
One  summer  eve,  climbing  in  neighbonring  glea, 
With  baby  brother  round  her  neck,  she  fell. 
And  since  that  eve,  never  again  the  maid 
Hath  trod  God's  earth,  Uor  ever  plucked  a  flower, 
Nor  filled  accustomed  seat  in  home  or  church. 
The  Summer  passed,  and  Winter  came,  and  Spring, 
And  still  in  pain  and  wearying  weakness  lay 
The  stricken  form,  till  lamp  of  hope  died  out 
One  prayer  alone  was  left — "Thy  will  be  doner§ 

Into  the  chamber  come.    The  raven  hair 
Is  grey,  the  rosy  cheek  of  lily  white. 
The  eye  hath  e'en  a  brighter  light,  and  smiles 
Are  oft,  and  speak  a  peace  that  fills  the  room. 
Is  pain  not  here  a  Sentinel?    It  cries 
To  God,  as  need  may  be,  for  grace  on  grace; 
That  out  of  weakness  power  may  come,  and  joy 
Divine  increase  with  each  decrease  of  strength. 
"My  Lord  Himself,  through  suffering  perfect  wa8,D 
And  how  can  I  be  perfect,  but  through  paiu? 
I  knew  Him,  Saviour  mine,  ere  sorrow  came, 
But  never  knew  the  tenderness  and  strength 
Of  loving  sympathy  I  had  in  Him. 
Infirmity  there  must  be  felt,  if  we 
Would  know  Him  touched  with  fellow-feeling  tree 
And  helpfU.f    Him  I  know  as  Brother  now. 
Though  still  my  Saviour,  Master,  Sovereign  Lord." 
Thus  Speaks  the  gentle,  patient,  happy  saint, 
And  then,  "  Thank  God  !   I  count  it  heavenly  joy** 
That  lot  like  this  is  mine.    Bitter  may  be 
The  oup,  but  sweet  and  holy  health  it  hHngB." 

•  Prov.  xiii.  15.  f  Psa.  cxix.  67.  %  Heh  lii-  ^ 

§  Matt.  xxvi.  42.         ^r^  |l  Heb.  iL  10. 
^  Heb.  iv.  15.  ^^tized  by  V^O**  ^•^i-^^ 
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The  flowen  and  liUs  of  Paiadise  are  found 
Ammd  that  ooneh,  and  theee  'tis  pain  hath  brought. 
With  leverent  step  that  ohamber  dark  we  tread 
To  learn  what  Qod  oan  do,  and  Man  maj  bei 

Is  pain  a  mystery?    Seel    That  monaroh  oak 
Of  age  august,  a  nithless  foe  hath  straok. 
The  leayea  in  smnmer  sonshine  oorl  and  fall ; 
The  aooms  ere  they  ripen,  drop  and  die; 
The  juicy  bark  now  sapless  is,  and  black. 
And  woodman's  axe  must  fell,  ere  rot  destroy. 
So  pain  the  suffering  soul  prepares  to  part 
Wi^  earthly  life,  and  makes  it  long  for  heaven. 
How  hard  to  leave  the  dear,  familiar  scenes, . 
To  bid  flEtfewell  to  &oes  known  and  loved. 
And  end  the  occupations  long  pursued;  \ 
To  ceaM  to  be,  and  lie  within  the  grave  I 
If  paifld  be  sharp,  and  ease  impossible. 
And  skill  and  love  sUent  and  helpless  stend^ 
Then  cries  the  wearied  soul  for  wings  of  dov^ 
To  fly  ttotxx  life  itself;  and  be  at  real* 
And  when  the  oonfliot's  o'er,  e'en  desMit  frlettdfl. 
Amid  their  tears,  thank  CM  the  prayer  is  heard. 
The  detttinel  from  Death  Us  dart  hath  wrenched. 


But  higher  mission  still  hath  pain  for  man« 
Behold  yen  mother  bending  o*ar  the  cot 
Of  <Mily  ehild»  her  darling  son.    What  true    ' 
And  tendery  pitiful,  unwearying  love 
Was  hersl  and  yet  she  knew  not  what  that  love 
Ckrald  be  and  do,  till  fever  seiied  hia  fhune. 
And  cast  the  tiny  darling  on  his  bed. 
The  ilTelong  night  she  faithful  vigil  keeps, 
And  through  each  day  no  other  hand  must  bathd 
Thai  burning  brow,  and  still  that  pieroing  cry. 
For  him  no  weariness  she  knows,  for  him 
Alone  slie  thinks  and  weeps,  she  moves  and  breathed. 
Can  mofhef s  love  be  stfonger  yet  than  this, 
A  purer  element,  mdre  patient  still? 
The  BOOtehing:  fever  now  is  quenched.    The  smile. 
Though  teihii,  returns,  aiid  loving  whispers  come 
In  sweet  response  to  mother's  fond  embrace. 
Be  bravet    O  beating  heartl    Thy  child  is  blind! 
A  Ufa  of  pitying  patience  Ihine  mtast  be. 

The  alabaai^  boir,  if  broken  not,! 
Ko  perftilne  d'er  thu  head  and  hoose  ean  spread. 
The  heldilig  dfl  ef  balmy  plai^  to  gain, 
We  ruddy  brsak  and  bntlsa  and  ortish  tha  slem. 
The  sky  nmsi  angfy  look  If  h«althftil  gale 
And  fertUiiiBg  shower  to  earth  be  given. 
Wore  tere  no  sknes,  no  WilbotfoMe  had  been } 
In  duDgeons  dadk  no  iMrisonew  bosnd,  the  world 
Ko  Howard  would  have  known.    The  ghastly  wounds 
Of  lagiag  battle  Nightingale  called  forth. 

In  Helkven  the  bonda  creating  brotherhood 
Begin  and  end  in  Him-^the  Infinite 
And  blessed  God  and  n«n— enthroned  on  light, 
Sublime  in  right,  and  love,  and  purity. 
Adoring  love  of  Whom  doth  all  unite ; 
Complacent  love  the  universal  Uw. 
The  law  that  rules  the  binding  love  of  earth 
In  sympathy  is  found,  and  this  again 
From  suffering  springs.    Though  strong  the  ties  of  blood, 
And  warm  the  soul's  admirings  of  the  good 
And  noble  life,  yet  mightiest  bond  of  all 
In  sweets  of  charity  doth  lie,  and  these 
From  fellow-suffering  flow.    No  mystery 
There  is  in  pain,  for  Pain  as  Sentinel 
To  man  mal^  helpftd  brothers  of  us  all. 


♦  Psa.  Iv.  6. 


t  Matt  xzvi  7. 


Where  sin  is  not,  no  need  of  pain  oan  be. 
But  where  sin  is— and  here  is  mystery  dark. 
On  which  in  silent  awe  we  gaze— with  throng 
AiPound  of  demon  passions,  and  with  train 
Behind  of  penal  curses  fierce  and  dire : 
There  Pain — ^from  which  we  trembling  shrink  and  flee*- 
Is  fiiithfbl  guard;  and  mission  hath  from  God 
To  purify,  refine,  ennoble,  save. 

J.  T.  B. 


"IK  THE  MOBNING  SOW  THY  SEED." 

AT  four  o'olook  on  a  winter  morning,  eighteen  years 
agO|  a  man  might  have  been  seen  taking  his 
stand  outside  the  ptinoipal  poet-offioe  in  Bethnal 
Oreen,  and  distributinff  papers  to  the  letter-carriers 
as  ther  litirrled  in  and  out  of  the  bnilding.  Some 
took  them  vrith  oiiriosity,  some  rejected  tiiem,  one 
eicolaimed  to  his  companions,  ''The  fellow  must 
have  escaped  from  Comey  Hatch,"  and  one  or  two 
aoooited  the  stranger. 

"What  Iti  the  world  Inings  yon  here  at  this 
hour?"  asked  one. 

"  I  oame,"  replied  the  man,  "because  I  read  in 
the  Bible,  '  In  the  f&orning  sow  thjr  ieed : '  and  I 
want,  if  I  may,  to  do  you  good.'* 

It  was  the  first  hUmble  efibH  of  the  first 
mlsidonary  employed  by  the  Londott  City  Mission 
to  Work  among  our  postmen.  Something  of  the 
fhrther  histoty  of  that  most  impoHfttit  branch  of  the 
society's  work  may  be  found  in  a  fomiOf  number  of 
this  jouruaL* 

A  few'  days  later,  Iff i  P •,  th«  missionary 

above  mentioned,  was  stopped  in  the  street  by  a 
tottdf-KMlflier,  with  the  question : 

"  Wan  it  yOMf  sir,  who  was  giving  tracts  outside 
the  Bethnal  Gteen  post-offlce  we  other  morning  at 
four  o'clock  7" 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  sir,  Qod  Himself  sent  you  to  me." 

"  Indeed  I  I  knew  He  sent  me  to  some  one,  but  I 
didn't  know  it  was  to  you,*' 

"Will  you  come  in  and  see  my  wife,  sir?  Our 
place  is  close  bj." 

So  the  missionary  accompanied  the  man  to  his 
home ;  and  there  he  learned  both  from  him  and  his 
wife  what  a  blessing  had  come  to  them  through  the 
tract  handed  to  the  former  at  the  post-office  door. 
They  had  both  once  been  teachers  in  a  Sunday- 
school,  and  earnestly  religious;  but  the  husband 
had  been  tempted  into  drinking  and  other  evil 
ways,  and  both  had  been  sinking  into  utter  ruin, 
when  the  tract  so  unexpectedly  received  had  come 
home  to  the  poot*  letter-catriers  heart  as  a  direct 
message  from  nis  God. 

And  from  that  day  all  has  been  changed  with 
them.  For  many  vears  the  man  lived  a  consistent 
Chrisiian  life :  and  long  filled  a  responsible  position 
hi  a  central  post-oflice,  whore  he  did  good  work  ft>r 
Gk>d  among  his  fellows. 

A.  J.  T. 


♦  fitee   "A  Knock  at  Every  Dnnr." 
Deo.  1879.  Digitized  by 
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CHAITER  IV. — ^HAPPY  NANNIE. 
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BUT  one  day,  as  they  were  returning  from  the 
little  stone  house  together,  they  turned  into 
the  wood  and  up  the  hill,  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
river  and  the  island  from  the  point  at  the  other 
side  of  the  pasture ;  because  Isa  in  her  young  days 
had  loved  the  spot.  Poor  Nannie's  weary  feet 
lagged  before  they  reached  the  hill  top,  and  when 
Isa  turned  to  speak  to  her,  she  was  shocked  to  see 
her  leaning  pale  and  breathless  against  a  tree.  She 
recovered  almost  immediately,  and  when  she  got  up 
a  little  higher,  and  felt  on  her  face  the  fresh  breeze 
that  on  most  days  finds  its  way  from  the  gulf,  all 
along  the  river's  bank,  the  colour  came  back  to 
oheek  and  lip,  and  though  she  was  glad  to  sit  down 
on  the  plaid  that  her  sister  spread  for  bear,  she 


looked  just  as 
usual,  and  Isa  said 
nothing  to  show 
that  she  had  been 
alarmed. 

"Put  baby  down 
on  the  plaid  be- 
side me,  and  go 
round  by  yourself 
to  the  point,  and 
we'll  rest  here 
till  you  ccmd 
back  agaiD,"  said 
Nannie. 

For  Isa's  beart 
yearned  over  her 
young  sister,  and 
she  had  something 
to  consider  before 
she  could  say  to 
her     the    worda 

she     loDged    to 

her  mother  had 
Itiid  her  commands  upon 
her.  It  would  destroy 
the  only  chance  for  her 
darling,  should  she  be 
alarmed  by  the  thought 
that  possibly  death  was 
near,  and  almost  her  first  words  to  Isa  had  been  a 
warning  not  to  suggest  such  a  thought  to  her. 

And  at  first  Isa.  had  not  thought  that  death  might 
1:^6  near-  It  had  seemed  to  her  that  her  mother's 
anxiety  was  exaggerating  Kannie's  danger.  She 
had  believed  that  her  sister  would  soon  be  well 
again  ;  but  now  she  began  to  doubt  also.  And  now 
should  she  speak  to  her  to-day  all  that  was  in  her 
heart,  or  should  she  firwt  speak  to  her  mother? 

Isa  had  sat  in  that  spot  with  a  heavy  heart  many 
a  time  in  years  gone  by.  She  had  Been  through 
tears  as  she  saw  them  now,  the  river  and  the  green 
island,  and  the  hills  beyond.  It  bad  been  a  refuge 
to  ber  at  a  time  when  for  her  there  was  no  liealing 
in  the  balmy  air,  nor  sweetness  in  the  summer  dap, 
nor  in  the  green  world  around  her,  and  afterwards  it 
had  become  a  "  Bethel"  to  her,  a  very  "house  of 
God,"  the  gate  of  Heaven.  And,  thinking  about  it 
all,  there  came  back  to  her  face  the  look  which 
always  made  her  mother  wonder — a  peaceful  rather 
than  a  joyful  look— the  look  which  they  wear  of 
whom  God  hilnself  hath  said :  "  They  shall  never  l* 
moved." 

"  And  now  I  am  glad  for  all  that  sorrowful  time. 
And  it  is  the  same  hand  of  love  and  wisdom  that  i^ 
laid  on  my  mother  now  in  her  old  age.  Why  should 
I  be  afraid  for  her,  though  her  heart  is  to  be  broken ' 
The  healing  and  the  peace  will  come  to  her,  ioo^ 
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afterwards.    I  will  say  a  word  to  her  to-night — and 
then  I  will  speak  to  my  Nannie." 

For  a  moment  her  bowed  head  rested  on  her  hands^ 
and  then  she  rose  and  went  round  the  point  to  the 
spot  where  she  had  left  her  sister ;  she  found  that 
the  boys  had  joined  her,  and  the  eldest  was  sitting 
with  the  baby  in  his  anus.  The  i  little  creature 
smiled  and  oooed,  and  laid  her  tiny  soft  hands 
on  his  cheeks  and  his  hair,  aud  the  boy's  faoe 
shone  with  pride  and  delight  in  the  child's  pretty 
caresses. 

"Would  you  like  me  to  give  baby  to  your  mother, 
and  then  she  cotdd  be  your  little  sister  ?  You  would 
be  good  to  her  always,  wouldn't  you?"  Nannie  was 
saying  when  her  sister  drew  near. 

"But  then  you  never  could  do  it,"  said  the  lad, 
''unless  you  oould  oome  home  with  us  too;  could 
you  not  oome  ?  '* 

Nannie  did  not  answer.  The  smile  went  out  of 
her  eyes,  and  the  far*away  look,  which  her  sister 
had  seen  in  them  often  of  late,  came  into  them 
again.  She  stood  a  minute,  not  speaking  till  the 
boys  saw  her. 

"  Are  you  rested,  dear  ?  Now  we  must  go  home, 
I  think/'  and  she  held  out  her  arms  for  the  child. 

"Oh !  mother,  let  me  carry  her  1  I  will  walk  so 
carefully.  Aunt  Nannie,  may  I  not  carry  baby 
home  ?    Do  trust  me  with  her." 

Nannie  nodded,  and  put  her  hand  on  her  sister's 
arm  with  a  smile,  and  the  boy  went  on  before  them, 
*'  as  proud  as  a  king,"  his  brother  said. 

Mrs.  Barron  sat  at  the  window  as  they  came  in 
sight.  She  liked  to  see  the  sisters  together — 
Nannie  8  weakness  leaning  on  Isa's  strength.  The 
colour  which  the  air  and  the  gentle  exercise  had 
brought  to  Nannie's  face  had  made  her  look  almost 
well  again. 

"  If  we  could  only  keep  Isa  with  us  she  might  be 
well  yet,"  was  her  Ihought  Aloud  she  said,  **  I  hope 
you  have  not  overtired  yourself,  Nannie.  You  had 
best  lie  down." 

*^  Yes,  I  will  lie  down,  mother.  I  am  not  overtired ; 
Isa  has  been  very  carefuL" 

But  she  looked  very  pale  and  spent  as  ^ha  lay  on 
the  couch,  and  by  and  by,  when  she  fell  asleep, 
the  bright  spots  of  colour  which  all  dreaded  to 
see  came  baek  to  her  cheeks.     The 
mother's  heart  fcdled  her  again,  but 
she  said  nothing  to  Isa  that  night. 

But  not  very  long  after  that,  they 
wero  sitting  together  on  the  gallery : 
the  house  was  quiet  for  the  night. 
The  little  boya  and  the  fservants 
had  gone  to  bed,  and  Nannie  and 
her  baby  were  sleeping  peacefully 
in  the  mother's  room.  Outside, 
the  usual  summer-night  sounds 
fell  on  the  ear;  the  murmur  of 
the  river,  the  soft  sough  of  the  • 

wind  among  the  trees,  the  move- 
ment now  and  then  of  some 
creature  in  the  pasture  on  the  hill — ^pleasant  sounds 
all,  and  restful,  aud  each  thought  the  other  was 
taking  the  good  of  the  quiet  time  after  the  heat 
and  weariness  of  the  day.  Isa  was  thinking  of  the 
pain  and  loss  that  were  drawing  nearer  to  her 
mother  every  day,  and  longing,  oh,  so  earnestly, 
for  just  the  right  word  with  which  to  comfort  her. 
Bi\t-  if  was  Mtf.  Barron  who  broke  the  silence  which 


both  had  kept  since  that  first  day  with  regard  to 
Nannie's  danger. 

**  Unreasonable  creatures  we  are,  and  incapable  of 
learning,  even  from  the  experience  of  a  lifetime,  it 
seems.  It  is  well  that  the  guidance  of  our  aflfairs  is 
taken  out  of  our  hands." 

She  paused,  but  her  daughter  said  nothing,  and 
she  went  on  in  a  moment,  *'  I  ought  to  be  glad  and 
thankful,  my  reason  tells  me  that.  But  my  heart  is 
like  to  break  at  the  thought  of  laying  my  Nannie  in 
the  grave." 

If  Isa  had  yielded  to  her  first  impulse,  she  would 
have  risen  and  clasped  and  comforted  her  mother 
with  tender  and  loving  words;  but  knowing  her 
well,  she  sat  still,  saying  softly, 

"It  is  beyond  the  grave  that  we  must  look, 
mother/' 

**  Beyond  it  ?  Yes,  if  we  could  see  beyond  it. 
And  surely  my  Nannie  is  safe — ^my  sweet  simple 
Nannie.  What  harm  has  she  done  all  her  life? 
Except  in  one  thing,  and  she  has  been  sorely 
punished  for  that  already — poor  gentle  lammie !" 

*'  Moth^,  there  is  better  hope  for  her  than  her 
innocent  life  could  be,  as  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you," 
said  Isa,  drawing  nearer.  "Why  should  you  bo 
afraid  for  Nannie  ?  " 

"Afraid?  Am  I  afraid?"  and  Isa,  who  had 
laid  her  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  felt  the  strong 
shudder  that  passed  over  her  frame.  "  But  how  are 
we  to  ken  ?  It  is  only  those  who  repent,  and  have 
faith — ^those  who  *  accept  the  terms,'  as  folks  say — 
that  are  saved.  And  what  does  Nannie  ken  about 
the  like  of  all  that?  I  could  only  teach  her  as  well 
as  I  oould  to  be  a  good  bairn,  and  trust  in  Ood,  who 
sent  His  Son  to  die." 

"  Yes,  the  God  who  loves  her  better  even  than 
her  mother?"  said  Isa  softly. 

"I  said 
to  myself 

many       a  '^''* 

tiniG   dnr- 


I8A  AND  NAmnB. 


ing  the  last  year,  that  it  would  be  well  for  my 
Nannie  and  the  baby  that  was  coming  to  be  laid 
down  beside  your  fa^er  before  I  should  be  laid  thero 
myself.  But  now  that  I  see  it  coming  nearer,  my 
heart  is  like  to  break." 

"  But,  mother,  even  at  the  longest,  it  cannot  be 
very  long  till  you  meet  again,  all  doubi^and  trouble 
over,  and  all  safe  in  heaven."  ^i^ed  by  V:iOOQIC 
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'  Ay,  if  I  were  sure  tQ  win.  there.*' 

-The 


''  I'here  are  few  things  that  we  oan  be  quite  nu^ 
of  in  this  world,  but  that  ie  one  of  theuL  We  have 
God's  own  word  and  promise,  that  nerer  jet  was 
broken,  to  the  soul  that  trusted  Him.  Kone  csani 
pluck  diem  ont  of  His  hand." 

Isa  spoke  very  quietly  and  htimbly,  not  sura  how 
far  she  might  venture  with  her  mother,  who  had 
never  been  easy  to  approach  where  her  deeper 
feelings  were  oonoem^. 

"  And  1  have  trusted  in  Him — ^in  a  way — all  my 
life.  It  is  late  in  the  day  to  doubt  Him  now.  But 
my  strength  seems  turning  to  weakness." 

She  rose  and  went  to  Nannie's  room  for  a  minute 
or  two,  and  when  she  oame  out  agidn,  Isa  knew  by 
the  sound  of  her  voioe  that  there  was  to  be  no  more 
said  as  to  her  own  personal  hopes  and  fears  for  that 
night. 

But  by  and  by  she  began  to  speak  of  Beauohamp, 
whom  Mrs.  Westwood  had  not  yet  seen,  and  ifrhose 
name  had  rarely  been  spoken  in  her  hearing  by  her 
mother's  lips.  She  had  not  thought  this  sllenoe  on 
her  mother's  part  wise,  hut  as  she  listened  to  her 
now  that  her  lips  were  opened^  she  Understood 
better  what  the  pain  of  speakmg  must  be.  Nothing 
was  kept  back  now.  All  she  knew,  and  all  she 
suspected  as  to  the  means  taken  to  influence  poor 
Nannie  to  consent  to  a  secret  marriage,  with 
Mrs.  Peter's  share  in  it,  was  told  with  exceeding 
bitterness. 

It  would  have  been  wise  to  make  the  best  of  it 
afterwards,  she  aoknowledged,  if  there  had  been  any 
best  to  be  made.  But  the  man's  very  nature — ^his 
ienorance,  his  habits,  his  life-long  assooiations*  put 
all  that  out  of  the  question,  in  the  mother's  opinion. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done,  but  to  bear  as  qtiletly 
as  it  might  be  borne,  what  could  no  longer  be 
helped. 

In  the  sight  of  the  narrow  world  whioh  had 
watched  her  closely,  she  had  accepted  the  position 
in  which  Nannie's  foolish  marriage  had  placed  her 
patiently,  and  with  a  certain  dignified  forbearance 
which  gave  no  opening  for  expressions  of  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  her  friends,  and  towards  them  all  she 
had  been  utterly  silent.  For  the  first  time  she 
allowed  herself  to  utter  to  her  daughter  all  that 
was  in  her  heart,  but  it  was  rather  her  sorrow  than 
her  anger  that  fotind  a  voice  now« 

Even  when  she  went  on  to  speak  of  Beauohftmp's 
growing  indifference  to  his  wife,  his  etil  habits,  and 
his  dishonesty,  she  spoke  quietly  enough.  There 
was  nothing  else  to  be  expected  from  the  like  of 
him,  and  now  that  Nannie  was  like  to  be  away  from 
it  all,  it  mattered  little. 

"  Though  how  1  am  to  live  my  life  without  her,  is 
more  than  I  can  see  now,  and  oh  t  it  might  hare 
been  so  different." 

"  You  will  have  the  child  ?  "  said  Isa  gently. 

"  His  child !  I  see  smaU  prospect  of  comfort  in 
that.  No,  Isa ;  I  am  too_  old,  I  doubt,  to  undertake 
the  bringing  up  of  a  cluld  now,  even  if  he  would 
let  me.  I  would  not  have  the  courage  to  battle  with 
him,  or  the  skill  to  circumvent  him.  It  would  have 
to  be  the  one  or  the  other  always^  though  I  daresay 
it  might  suit  him  to  have  the  trouble  of  her  taken 
off  his  hands." 

"  But  all  that  would  be  arranged  to  your  mind,  if 
you  were  to  adopt  her  as  your  own." 

"It  might,  I  daresay,  if  that  were  the  best  way  i 


but  I  canna  look  bm^ond  my  Nannie's  graT6  to  eiiher 
care  or  comfort.  My  purposes  fceem  to  be  aU  broken 
off.    But  I  oanna  be  for  long^  as  yon  say,  Isa." 

Them  was  much  i»cre  tiian  this  said  between  them 
that  night  Mrs.  Westwood  said  little.  She  knew 
that  in  listening  to  ttll  that  her  mother  had  to  tell 
of  that  whioh  she  had  borne  in  silence  so  long,  she 
was  giving  her  the  best  comfort  that  she  could  receiye 
just  now,  and  so  she  only  pttt  in  a  word  now  and 
then. 

Mrs.  Barron  went  on  to  speak  of  what  her  hopes 
for  Nannie  had  beefl,  and  of  the  help  whieh  such  a 
man  as  Matthew  Oonway  wottld  have  given  her,  and 
of  how  gladly  one  wottld  have  left  all  things  in  his 
hands  for  Nannie's  sake.  But  tbat  was  all  past  now. 
She  was  to  be  lef  e  without  the  strsi^h  or  the  will 
to  take  pleasare  in  what  had  been  the  work  of  her 
whole  life,  because  there  was  no  one  left  to  shate  her 
pleasure  or  to  heed  her  care. 

''  I  could  hardly  have  been  left  more  lonely  though 
all  my  bairns  had  been  laid  doi^  beside  their  Either. 
They  are  all  going  their  own  way,  and  are  content 
without.  They  have  all  made  places  to  themselves, 
and  none  of  them  care  to  oome  home  now  for  their 
mother^s  sake,  in  her  lonely  old  age.  Yes,  I  hate 
heard  from  one  and  all  of  them  lately  about  this. 
None  of  them  seem  to  wish  to  come  home  for  good, 
though  I  offered  to  ^ve  Up  the  place  to  the  one  that 
should  come ;  and  alter  alJ  it  should  be  Peter  that 
shoilld  come  here  as  master,"  she  added  with  a  sigh. 

"Tes,  it  should  be  Peter/'  said  Mrs*  Westwood 
gravely. 

''  But  all  the  same  it  never  ean  be  Peter.  Never! 
When  I  am  ffm^  it  may  come  to  him,  and  she  can 
share  it  with  him,  if  she  is  not  away  herself  by  that 
time»  It  may  be  a  while  yet,  fcMr  I  have  been  a 
strong  woman  ail  my  life,  but  they  must  wait.  It 
could  hardly  be  eipected  that  I  should  leave  in  my 
old  age  the  home  I  helped  to  make  in  my  yontL 
And  as  for. sharing  it  with  you  women!  that  conid 
never  be." 

Isa  had  thought  her  mother  changed  in  many  ways, 
but  she  had  not  changed  in  tlus.  The  sngry  soon 
in  wotd  and  manner  brought  back  very  vividly  to 
her  recollection  the  time  when  her*  eldest  brother 
had  brought  home  his  wife,  hoping  liar  at  least  & 
kindly  welcome.  ''  You  have  made  your  bed,  and  vou 
must  lie  upon  it/'  was  the  kindest  Word  his  moiher 
had  had  for  him  that  day.  Her  heart  had  softened 
towards  her  son  since  then,  and  all  the  more  that 
his  marriage  had  not  been  a  very  happy  one.  Bat 
it  had  not  softened  towards  his  wife,  as  Jiaa  saw  with 
sorrow ;  and  if  she  had  replied  to  all  this,  it  might 
have  been  in  words  whldi  her  mother  woald  not 
have  taken  kindly.  So  she  sat  in  ailenoe,  praying 
for  both  her  mother  and  the  brother,  who  had  been 
the  dearest  of  all  to  her  in  the  days  when  they  were 
young  together.    In  a  little,  she  said  softly. 

'<  He  has  grown  so  like  my  father" 

<*Has  he  not?"  said  her  mother  with  a  sob. 
«*OhI  Isa,  my  dear,  I  am  sore  troubled.  What  is 
this  £arm  to  me  at  this  late  day»  and  me  to  be  left 
alone?  And  it  mi|dit  be  so  muoh  to  him  and  his.  I 
daresay  you  think  I  am  all  wrong*  I  may  be,  bnt  I 
canna  help  it  now.  I  canna  change  the  same  folk. 
But  my  heart  is  sore  for  Peter  in  his  troubles,  and 
he  is  growing  an  old  man  now." 

'*  Mother,"  said  Isa  gravely,  ^'have  patience 
awhile.    The  way  will  open  before  you,  as  time 
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wears  on;  and  as  for  changing,  the  Lord  brings 
things  ztmnd  wonderfully  Whiles,  And  whAt  seetns 
impoBsible  to  na  to-day,  he  maked  easy  to  us  to- 
morrow; And  it  IS  Nannie  yon  have  to  think  ahoni 
now,  and  her  little  baby.  And,  mother,  will  yott  let 
me  speak  to  Nannie  now  of  what  may  be  before 
her?" 

There  was  a  silence  of  several  minutes,  and  then 
Mrs.  Barron  said  brokenly. 

"  I  whiles  think  she  kens.  Oh !  Isa,  if  I  oould 
bear  the  pains  of  death  for  her !  She  was  aye  such 
a  tender,  timid  little  thing,  I  fear  she  will  shribk  And 
be  afraid.    As  to  her  being  safe ^*' 

^'  Mother/'  said  Isa,  laying  her  hand  on  the  bowed 
grey  head,  ''just  think  how  kind  the  Lord  is  I  Do 
you  think  that  Se  will  le&tfe  that  iendbt  creature 
even  to  the  loving  care  of  yon  und  me  ?  He  will  go 
with  her  every  step  of  the  way.  He  is  with  her 
now  almost  without  her  knowing  it.  Dear  mother, 
why  should  you  fear  for  her?" 

"Ye  ken  what  to  say  better  than  Ij  you  are  a 
better  woman,  and  have  a  better  right.  But,  oh  f 
be  gentle  with  her,  aiid  bid  her  hope.  Oh,  my 
Nannie  I " 

And  then,  thotigh  they  sat  a  good  while  after  that, 
there  Wad  no  other  word  spoken  till  they  Went  into 
the  house. 

But  it  was  Nannie  herself  who  first  spoke  of  that 
which  had  been  in  the  thoughts  of  all  so  lone.  The 
sister 6  had  one  afternoon  moved  for  coolness  mto  the 
parlour,  where  the  sun  did  not  come,  and  all  the  house 
was  still.  Isa  thought  her  sister  had  fallen  asleep  on 
the  sofa  where  she  had  laid  herself  down,  but  she 
was  not  asleep.  In  a  little  she  raised  herself  Up  And, 
turning  towards  her  sister,  she  said,  with  an  echo  of 
anxiety  in  her  voice, 

''Isa,  there  is  something  in  my  mother's  eyes 
when  she  looks  at  me  that  did  not  uj$e  to  be  there* 
Is  it  that  she  thinks  I  am  going  to  die?  Do  you 
think  so,  Isa?" 

Isa  came  and  sat  down  on  a  low  stool  by  her 
sister's  side. 

"  It  grieves  mother  that  your  strength  comes  back 
so  slowly,"  said  Isa,  fondly  stroking  the  thin  hand 
that  had  been  laid  on  her  shoulder. 

'*  But  it  u  coming  back,  though  it  is  slowly,"  paid 
Nannie,  eagerly.  ''Only  the  days  are  so  warm; 
and  I  do  get  so  tired«  Baby  is  getting  very  heavy 
now." 

"  Yes,  baby  is  getting  heavy  now."  But  it  was 
long  since  Nannie  had  been  sufifered  to  feel  baby's 
Weight. 

''Isa,  do  you  think  I  shall  be  strong  again  when 
winter  comes?" 

'*  My  darling,  I  should  like  to  carry  you  away  to 
some  place  where  winter  never  comes  as  it  comes  to 
us  in  Canada.  I  think  wil^  another  summer  before 
us  you  might  soon  be  well  again." 

NAnnie  looked  at  her  sister  with  questioning  eyes, 
but  in  a  little  she  laid  herself  down  again  n^ithout 
a  word.  There  waisi  nothing  said  for  a  long  time^  so 
long  that  lea  again  fanci^  that  her  sister  must 
have  fallen  asleep.  But  she  raised  herself  up  again, 
and  said,  '*  Isa,  dear,  do  you  think  it  can  be  so  very 
hard  to  die  ?  even  little  children  die  sometimes." 


Isa,  startled,  did  not  answer  her  for  a  moment, 
And  Nannie  went  on. 

"  It  is  not  death  that  I  fear*— it  is  the  §oing  away 
— alone — and  where?"  said  Nannie,  with  piteous 
eyes* 

*'  My  darling  I  we  toeU  know  where — and  no  one 
need  go  alone ;  are  you  afraid,  dear  ?  " 

"  If  I  were  sure  of  going  where  my  father  is,  T 
would  not  be  afraid,  and  Isa,  you  would  take  my 
baby," 

"  My  dearie !  He  who  took  my  father  there  will 
take  you  too,  only  put  your  trust  in  Him." 

"  But  Isa,  my  father  was  a  good  man,  and  loved 
God  and  served  Him  all  his  days,  as  we  are  bidden 
in  the  Bible,  and  I  did  not  know  the  way.  I  always 
was  a  foolish  little  thing,  And  could  not  underaftand. 
And  if  ever  1  am  to  get  safe  to  Heaven — God  must 
just  take  me  there  Himself.*' 

"  Yes — ^because  He  loves  you.** 

"  But  Isa,  I  am  not  good.  How  can  He  love  me  1 
I  have  done  wrong  things  often,  more  than  you 
know.  And  I  deceived  my  mother  and  went 
away.** 

"  And  was  she  very  angry  when  you  came  home 
again  ?  **  said  Isa  gently. 

"  Angry  ?  She  was  fiorry  and  sad,  but  oh  I  she  was 
so  good — so  good  and  kind.  And  afterwards  when 
things  went  tvrong  and  vexed  her.  It  was  just  the 
same*  I  was  sick,  and  impatient,  and  bad  often,  and 
she  was  gentle  with  me,  and  thought  of  me  first 
always.  You  have  seen  it  yourself  since  you  came 
home.** 

"  Yes,  because  she  loves  you  so.'* 

«•  1  have  been  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  her,  and 
sometimes  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  I  were  to 
die-^only  I  am  not  sure — ^and  I  am  afraid." 

"And  were  you  afraid  when  you  thought  of 
coming  home  to  mother,  that  time  f  ** 

"  But  1  had  nowhere  else  to  go.  1  thought,  if 
only  she  would  take  me  home !  And  when  1  came, 
it  was  just  as  if  she  had  been  waiting  for  me  all 
the  time.  Ohl  but  she  was  good  to  me  that 
night." 

•*  Nannie,*'  said  her  sister,  "  that  is  just  the  way 
with  God.  He  loves  you,  and  is  waiting  for  you, 
and  He  will  never  bring  up  your  sins  against  you, 
but  win  forgive  them  all  for  Jesus'  sake.  You  can 
know  by  mother  how  He  will  receive  you,  only  He 
loVes  you— oh,  a  Uiousand  times  better  than  even 
mother  can." 

Nannie  bent  forward,  looking  in  her  sister's  face, 
and  Isa  saw  the  light  of  heavenly  hope  dawning  in 
her  fcweet  eyes. 

«  Yes — I  know  by  mother — for  Jesus*  sake ! "  and 
then  she  laid  herself  down  again. 

Steps  that  had  of  late  grown  heavy  and  slow,  drew 
near  the  door,  aud  Mrs.  Barron  looked  in  upon  them. 
Her  eyes  fell  on  Nannie's  radiant  face. 

"Mother,"  cried  Nannie,  stretching  out  her  arms. 
And  when  her  mother  sat  down  beside  her  and  put 
her  krtna  about  her,  she  murmured, 

"Even  kinder  than  my  mother,  Isa  says — for 
Jesus*  sake,"  and  then  she  laid  her  head  upon  her 
mother's  breast  and  fell  asleep,  and  l6a  went  softly 
out  and  left  them  there  together. 
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THE  NEW  LIFE. 


TL — THE  WORKER  S  SONQS,  OR  THE  WATFARIKG  PSALM& 
(Pealms  oxx.~<;xxxiY.) 


A  GOODLY  land  in  possession,  a  joyous  host  of 
friends  and  brethren  around,  a  glorious  sano* 
tuary  in  prospect,  suoh  were  the  circumstances 
under  which  thrice  a  year  the  tribes  of  Israel 
thronged  the  roads  to  Jerusalem.  Enemies,  strong 
and  molesting,  without;  iniquities  unvanquished, 
faith  feeble,  within ;  this  was  the  other  side  of  the 
picture.  Can  we  wonder  that  the  songs  of  the 
travellers  reflected  both  aspects  of  their  life,  or  that 
in  their  strange  blending  of  calm  and  disturbance, 
of  trust  and  trouble,  we  find  echoes  of  our  own 
histories  ? 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  experiences  that  find 
utterance  in  these  hymns  wherewith  we  beguile 
the  dusty  waysides  of  our  life. 

**  In  my  distress  I  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and  He 
heard  me'*  (Psa.  cxx.).  There  is  the  keynote 
which  runs  through  the  varied  notes  of  joy  and 
sorrow,  fear  and  confidence,  defeat  and  triumph — 
blending  all  into  one  spiritual  harmony.  Supplica- 
tion, in  its  utterances  of  humility,  patient  expect- 
ancy, persistency. 

Psalm  cxxi.,  cxxiv.  to  cxxvi.,  cxxix. :  Trust.  A 
trust  built  upon  the  surest  foundations,  in  the 
character,  the  word,  and  the  works  of  Jehovah. 
His  works  in  creation  assist  the  confidence,  *'My 
help  comets  from  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  made 
heaven  and  earth."  But  most  especially  is  it 
nurtured  by  the  recollection  of  His  deeds  on  behalf 
of  His  people,  "the  strongest  in  the  universe 
guarding  the  weakest."  How  unreasonable  is  fear  I 
He  who  preserves  the  frail  snowdrop  amidst  the 
roughness  of  the  winter  storms,  He  who  guarded 
the  small  family  of  Jacob  amidst  the  hosts  of  Egypt, 
will  He  not  watch  over  those  for  whom  His  Son 
pleaded  :  "  Holy  Father,  keep  through  Thine  own 
name  those  whom  Thou  hast  given  Me  "  ? 

Psalms  cxxii.,  cxxv.,  cxxvii.,  cxxviii.,  cxxzii.,  and 
cxxxiii.,  declare  the  blessedness  resulting  from  such 
confidence,  fulness  of  delight  in  present  prosperity 
and  communion. 

This  earth  was  no  mere  **  vale  of  tears "  to  the 
pilgrims  as  they  took  their  way  through  the  land 
the  Lord  their  God  had  given  them,  to  His  royal 
city.  The  sense  of  the  joy  of  living  must  have  been 
verjr  keen  in  them  during  the  journeys  of  those 
spring,  and  summer,  and  autumn  days.  Dangers 
were  around,  but  the  arm  of  Omnipotence  was  sure 
protection;  weariness  might  hinder  their  steps  at 
nightfall,  but  new  vigour  came  with  the  morning. 
"  The  Lord  thy  God  bringeth  thee  into  a  good  land, 
a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths 
that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills ;  aland  of  wheat 
and  barley,   and  vines,  and  fig-trees,  and   pome- 


granates ...  a  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  careth 
for  :  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  thy  God  are  always  upon 
it,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  even  unto  the  end 
of  the  year."  He  who  created  the  dew  on  Hermon, 
that  gladdened  the  mountains  of  Zion,  was  as  the 
dew  unto  Isi*ael ;  the  Lord,  whose  is  the  strength 
of  the  hills,  was  the  rock  of  their  salvation.  The 
words  that  celebrate  this  national,  family  and  indi- 
vidual blessedness  of  the  chosen  people,  read  like  the 
actual  realisation  of  the  promises  of  Deut.  xxviii.  1-2. 
To  us,  too,  this  world  is  no  barren  wilderness ;  or 
if  it  be  a  wilderness,  there  are  times  when  the 
desert  rejoices  and  blossoms  as  the  rose.  Touched 
with  Divine  beauty,  it  becomes  a  very  Paradise 
Begained.  They  were  seraphim— afresh  from  the 
glory  of  the  heavenly  world — who  cried,  "  The  whole 
eartn  is  full  of  His  glory."  It  needs,  it  may  be, 
angels'  eyes  to  discern  that,  yet  even  to  us  is  not 
earth  oft-times 

** crammed  with  heaven? 
And  every  common  bush  a-fire  with  God"? 

The  more  of  gladness  we  find  in  creation's  work  of 
love,  and  in  the  Divinely-ordered  plans  and  possibili- 
ties of  our  human  lives,  the  more  perfectly  are  we  fdl- 
filling  His  will,  who  is  working  to  bring  all  things 
into  3ie  liberty  of  the  glory  of  His  children.  •*  The 
Second  Man  is  the  Lord  from  heaven."  £v6ry 
natural  gift  and  faculty  having  its  root  in  Him,  the 
Archetypal  Man,  all  that  in  Adam  was  lost,  is  in 
Him  restored.  Very  significantly  in  these  songs  is 
gratitude  for  spiritual  deliverance  and  natural  pros- 
perity mingled  with  thanksgiving  for  fJAmily  bless- 
ings. They  at  least  knew  nothing  of  a  severance 
between  the  sacred  and  the  profane,  the  life  of 
business  and  the  life  of  worship.  It  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  Him  who  setteth  the  solitary  in 
families,  that  the  season  of  religious  festival  shoald 
be  associated  with  the  deepest  human  joy.  The 
Father,  of  whom  every  family  in  heaven  and  on 
earth  is  named,  has  embodied  in  all  relationships 
some  manifestation  of  EUs  Eternal  Nature.  When 
that  relationship  faUs  short  of  its  intended  perfec- 
tion, so  far  is  His  purpose  in  it  unrealised.  Yet 
keeps  He  the  best  till  last.  After  the  meeting  here, 
the  parting.  Not  so  at  His  feast.  These  happy 
gatherings  in  the  Jerusalem  city  of  old  were  bat 
foreshadowings  of  the  grand  '*  festive  assembly,"  in 
which  all  the  redeemed  shall  at  length  unite. 
Meanwhile, 

"  Every  breath  of  gladneas 
la  a  prophet-wind  that  tells 
Of  a  summer  without  sadness, 
And  a  love  without  farewells  ;r)Q  I  p 
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Of  a  heart  that  hath  no  aching. 
Of  an  eye  that  is  not  dim, 
And  a  faith  that  ^thont  failing 
Shan  be  complete  in  Him.'* 

Psalm  cxxix.  Opposition,  hatred,  injury.  Are 
these  elements  that  can  baTe  any  celebration  in  the 
worker's  songs  ?  They  were  nntme  to  life,  bad  they 
not  snob  notes.  Bat  the  gloom  is  noTor  unrelieved. 
The  blackness  of  the  background  serves  but  to  bring 
out  the  brightness  of  the  picture  painted  upon  it,  as 
the; dull  clouds  of  evening  reflect  the  sunset-hues. 
A  life  most  insecure,  yet  most  secure ;  sorrowful,  yet 
always  rejoicing;  having  nothing,  yet  possessing 
all  things — such  is  the  life  of  him  who  is  working 
towards  the  Divine  object  of  existence. 

Psalm  cxxxi.  embodies  the  long  result  of  the 
whole  discipline,  revealing  a  quietness  so  intense 
that  it  seems  but  longing,  deepened  to  a  white  heat. 

How  simple,  yet  how  pathetic,  its  tones !  "  I  have 
quieted  myself."  Not  without  effort  bad  such  state 
been  reached ;  the  peace  had  been  wrought  out  in 
spite  of  opposing  forces.  Info  this  kingdom  only 
the  little  child  can  enter.  To  humbleness  alone  can 
the  mystery  of  life  be  unfolded.  «*  The  meek  shall 
increase  their  joy  in  the  Lord," 

Psalm  cxxxi  V.  strikes  the  last  chord  of  the  way- 
farer's harp.  The  voice  of  meekness  is  praise.  **  All 
things  are  ours,  and  we  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is 
God's,"  such  is  the  high  note  to  which  we  can  raise 
onr  voices  as  we  respond  to  the  final  invitation  of 
the  ancient  singer's  lays. 

a  £.  L. 


SDNDAYS  AT  HOME  AND  ABEOAD. 

THE  Lord's  day!  There  is  something  soothing 
and  restful  in  the  very  word  Sunday.  I  have 
repeated  it  over  and  over  to  myself  this  morning 
in  Geimany  with  a  feeling  of  keen  longing. 
Poreigners  and  some  English  people  now-a-days  are 
fond  of  crying  down  our  Sunday,  and  groan  over 
"the  dulness"  of  our  beautiful  English  Sabbaths. 
For  my  part,  leaving  utterly  out  of  view  for  the 
moment  tbe  religious  side  of  the  question,  I  can 
retaliate  on  them. 

One  way  or  another  the  last  few  years  I  have 
been  abroad  a  good  deal,  and  in  Italy,  France, 
Holland,  and  Germany,  I  have  felt  quite  painfully 
the  dreary  monotony  of  foreign  Sundays.  To-day 
my  dislike  to  them  has  reached  a  perfect  pitch  of 
bitterness.  Owing  to  an  aoddent,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  go  to  church  the  last  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  so  I  have  had  the  full  benefit  of  a  Sunday  at 
home  in  a  foreign  land.  Let  me  give  my  experi^ 
ences  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  think  that  our 
English  Sunday  may  be  improved  by  conforming  it 
to  the  pattern  of  the  continent. 

As  I  lie  here,  I  hear  the  piano  in  a  room  close  by 
being  played  on  most  vigorously.  The  same  runs, 
tbe  same  shakes,  the  same  crashing  chords,  are 
being  repeated  over  and  over  acain  that  I  have  had 
to  listen  to  every  day  during  the  past  week.  I  can 
also  hear  the  piano  across  tbe  road  being  practised 
on  in  the  same  way  that  I  have  heard  it  practised 
on  every  day  durmg  the  past  week. 

Jn  the  long  stone  passage  outside  my  door  I  can 


hear  the  servant  scouring  away,  as  hard  at  drudging 
work  as  she  was  yesterday.  I  can  hear  the  house- 
wife with  her  jingling  keys  opening  store-cupboards, 
and  giving  out  stores  in  the  same  dreary  round  of 
the  same  duties  that  have  occupied  her  all  the  week ; 
and  when  I  am  carried  into  the  sdUm  this  afternoon, 
no  doubt  I  shall  find  her,  as  I  did  last  Sunday,  with 
her  kind,  tired  face  bent  over  her  work-basket, 
putting  strings,  and  buttons,  and  tuckers,  to  little 
garments,  just  as  she  has  put  them  any  other  day  of 
file  week.  Sweet,  unselfish,  tender-hearted  (merman 
lady,  what  a  boon  a  true  English  Sunday  would  be 
to  her!  Talk  of  dulness  indeed!  What  can  be 
more  intensely  dull  than  this  homble  sameness  of 
an  utterly  unbroken  routine  from  month  to  month, 
from  year  to  year,  which  some  English  people 
profess  to  envy  ?  There  is  an  anecdote  which  we  all 
know,  and  have  known  since  our  infancy,  although 
Dr.  Busch  now  tacks  Bismarck's  name  to  it,  and 
places  the  scene  in  the  wrong  country,  of  a  foreigner 
who  left  Scotland  in  disgust  because  he  was  re- 
proved for  whistling  there  on  the  Sabbath.  We 
all  laugh  at  the  idea,  as  we  rightly  laugh  at 
all  exaggerations,  but  really  as  I  listen  to  that 
interminable  practising  close  by,  I  begin  to  think 
that  the  supposititious  Scotch  folks  were  most 
thoroughly  in  the  right;  also,  that  they  were  at 
least  as  merciful  to  their  indignant  visitor  as  to 
themselves.  Only  think  if  tbe  poor  man  had  been 
whistling  all  the  six  previous  days,  what  a  blessing 
it  would  be  to  have  a  little  change ;  and  as  for  his 
neighbours,  well— certainly  no  one  could  justly 
complain  if  they  wanted  the  variety  of  silence  one 
day  in  seven. 

A  dear  little,  large-eyed  German  girl  has  just  run 
into  my  room  to  ask  me  how  I  am.  I  was  pleased 
enough  to  see  the  merry  little  maiden,  but  it  added 
quite  appreciably  to  my  weariness  to  see  that  dreary 
bit  of  grey  knitted  stocking  in  her  bands  which  I 
have  seen  every  day  during  the  past  week.  In 
England,  a  little  girl  of  her  nature,  and  with  a 
mother  like  hers,  only  English  instead  of  German, 
would  have  come  running  in  to  see  me  with  some 
bright  gay  book  in  her  hand,  full  of  pictures 
illustrating  joyous  hymns,  or  the  beautiful  Bible 
parables  and  histories,  a  book  kept  for  biebdays  and 
holidays,  above  all,  for  the  holiday  of  holidays,  tbe 
Sunday.  This  little  German  girl  knows  nothing 
of  such  a  pleasant  break  or  change.  All  the  seven 
days  are  on  a  dead  level  for  her.  She  does  not  go 
to  school,  certainly,  but  she  and  her  companions 
learn  their  everyday-lessons  for  the  next  day  on 
Sunday,  so  the  dull,  unbroken  round  is  kept  up  one 
way  or  the  other.  Last  Sunday  the  poor  little 
maiden  spent  great  part  of  the  evening  whimpering 
over  some  sums  which  she  found  very  difficult,  and 
I  thought  very  dreary  oocupation  for  tbe  hours  I  am 
accustomed  to  consider  pleasant  hours  of  rest. 

In  England  amusement  for  people  on  the  Sunday 
is  of  course  the  aspect  of  the  matter  that  is  made 
the  grand  feature  of  the  question.  It  is*  utterly 
forgotten  that  the  moment  everyday-amusements 
have  thoroughly  asserted  their  right  to  continuance 
on  the  Sunday,  the  smallest  amount  of  oommon 
sense  teaches  everyday  work  is  sure  to  follow  in 
their  wake.  Bespect  for  the  Sabbath  once  knocked 
on  the  head  and  destroyed,  what  master  will  hesitate 
to  keep  his  man  at  work  seven  days  of  the  week 
instead  of  six?    What  mistress  will  think  she  is 
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dealing  unfairly  if  she  expeots  the  tame  cleaning 
and  cooking  on  the  first  day  a«  on  the  seoond  or  the 
seventh  ?  At  any  rate,  this  is  how  it  acts  in  foreign 
lands*  why  should  we  ezpeet  it  to  act  diilbrently  at 
home  ?  And  than  for  the  amusements  themselves, 
what  are  they  to  he?  The  same  museums,  the 
same  theatres,  the  same  oirouses,  the  same  shows  of 
all  kinds  that  the  orowd  went  to  on  Saturday,  on 
all  the  yarious  yearly  festivals,  on  ail  the  hank 
holidays.  This  may  he  all  very  well  for  foreigners, 
who,  as  a  rule,  seem  to  like  to  he  fitted  into  a  groove 
and  kept  there,  but  for  free-bom,  independent- 
spirited  Englishmen — well,  I  confess  I  prefer  to 
believe  that  they  have  minds  capable  or  finding 
their  own  recreation  and  refreshment  for  one  day  in 
seven.  The  Sabbath  was  made  fbr  man,  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath.  It  was  a  gift  from  God  to  man, 
a  true  Father's  g^ft,  one  of  the  kindest  and  most 
thoughtful.  And  His  children  have  got  tired  of  it, 
as  stupid,  shortsighted  children  often  do  tire  of 
their  fairest  gifts  tmd  best  privileges. 

For  my  part,  I  can  but  say  that  the  more  I  see  of 
foreign  Sundays  the  more  earnestly  I  pray  that  we 
English  people  may  keep  our  glorious  speciality, 
our  holy,  happy  Sabbath  day. 

Bavaria,  O.  S. 


L 


ON  FAULT-FINDING. 

WEBE  the  saying  %m  true  as  it  is  trite,  that 
practice  makes  perfect,  how  thoroughly 
fault-finding  would  be  understood  by  most  of  us ! 
But  it  is  a  difiioult  and  delicate  art,  having  its 
excellence  rooted  in  self-control,  and  requiring  every 
help  which  tact  and  wisdom  can  bestow.  It  must 
bo  done,  constantly  done,  this  fault-finding  with 
others ;  how,  then,  can  it  be  done  well ;  how  can  it 
be  done  in  the  best  possible  manner  ? 

Surely  it  is  worth  a  little  thought,  a  little  care, 
a  little  study.  Experience  here  is  a  useless  teacher 
to  many ;  they  rush  into  the  duty,  partly  with  a 
feeling  of  pleasure,  and  pai-tly  with  a  cowardly 
eagerness,  which  will  they  think  carry  them  success- 
fully through  the  difiBculties.  They  forget  that  the 
object  of  fault-finding  is  to  make  matters  better; 
that  our  fault-finding  should  be  towards  grown-up 
persons  as  our  punishments  are  to  children,  explana- 
tions of  our  wishes,  given  gravely,  gently,  affection- 
ately. Fault-finding  which  gathers  aid  from  abuse, 
which  lends  itself  to  excitement,  can  only  stir  up 
feelings  of  opposition  and  animosity.  Rather 
should  we  on  every  occasion  of  fault-finding,  the 
smallest. as  well  as  the  greatest,  rise  into  the  calm 
and  blessed  region  of  the  peaoe-maker.  For  is  not 
the  offender  already  at  a  great  disadvantage?  dis- 
appointed at  his  ^lure,  oonsoious,  though  pride 
may  prevent  his  admitting  it,  that  he  occupies  the 
inferior  position  that  his  self-i'espect  is  questioned  ? 
Eestore  the  sense  of  dignity  so  essentia.!  to  all 
improvement,  and  you  place  him  where  he  will  at 
least  listen  to  your  remonstrance  and  respect  you 
for  your  superiority.  Apply  with  your  corrective  a 
bracing  helpful  tonic ;  it  will  make  the  fault-finding 
more  elbctual,  and,  like  mercy,  will  bless  equally  the 
giver  and  the  receiver. 

0.  H.  C. 


^agtK  iat  ilgi  ^nitng. 
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\70U  may  have  heard  that,  at  the  Refbnnation  time,  one  of  our 
best  preaohera  was  braye  Hngh  Latimer,  and  one  of  hii 
best  sermons  he  called  **The  Sermon  of  the  Plough."  Bat 
while  it  seemed  to  be  all  about  the  plouf^h,  it  was  really  all 
about  the  Gospel.  Well,  and  so  I  am  going  to  talk  about  the 
Railway ;  but  you  will  soon  see  it  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  Bail- 
way,  and  what  kind  I  will  leave  you  to  find  out  as  we  go  along. 

This  Railway  starts  from  Birthtown  and  ends  at  Deathtown, 
and  between  these  two  many  things  happen  or  are  met  with, 
things  that  we  must  notice  and  attend  to,  and  see  what  we 
ought  to  do  about  them. 

Now  then,  let  us  start.  We  start  from  Birthtown,  and  the 
train,  as  usual,  moves  at  first  very  slowly  out  of  the  station. 

Some  are  bom  rich  and  some  are  bo^rn  poor.  The  poor  think 
they  would  be  just  happy  if  they  had  been  bom  rich  and  veil 
off.  Yet,  after  all,  there  is  no  money  so  sweet  as  what  we  earn 
for  oureelves,  and  no  people  are  so  happy  as  they  are  who  make 
their  own  way  by  honesty  and  industry. 

Some  are  bom  clever  and  some  are  bora  stupid.  The  clever 
can  do  great  things  as  if  by  magic  Yet  it  is  wonderful  how 
well  the  stupid  fellows  can  do  if  they  stick  to  their  task.  Those 
boys  and  girls  whose  names  are  in  the  newipi^P^n,  -getting 
priaes  and  honours  at  the  intermediate  eiaminations,  do  yoa 
think  they  gained  all  those  twenty-pound  prises  by  mere  elerer* 
neas  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  l^hey  worked  prstty  hard  and  denied 
themselves.  The  tortoise,  you  know,  came  up  with  the  bare  n\ 
last,  beoauae  the  alow  tortoise  kept  on  at  it,  while  the  fast  ha^t 
stopped  to  take  a  sleep  occasionally.  When  Lord  Leitrim  was 
shot  in  Dooegalt  the  polioe  found  the  piece  of  oopjbook  that 
had  been  rammed  into  the  gun,  and  the  copy  line  was  this 
*^  Industry  is  the  mother  of  good  lack."  If  all  people  acted  mi 
thai  theif  would  not  be.  so  many  poor  and  diaoontented.  The 
greftteit  thiogt  bat  one,  is  to  be  bom  in  a  Ohrutiam  eoKnlry. 

*^I  thank  the  goodness  and  the  grace 
That  on  my  birth  have  smiled. 
And  made  me,  in  this  pleasant  place, 
A  happy  Christian  child  .•* 

But  remember  what  the  good  Lord  says ;  it  would  be  better  for 
ua  to  be  bpni  in  heathen  Africa  or  China*  than  to  be  hoia  in 
thiji  Christian  land  and  y§t  not  be  a  Christian  in  heart 

But  wh»t  iq  the  other  thing  whiqh  is  atiU  better  thau  hms 
^m  in  a  CUxiatian  country?  It  U  bein^  born  in  a  Ckratia^ 
home,  and  having  a  Ch7iatiaii  fother  aud  mather,  Z  Ipew  »  ^ 
at  coUege  who  vaa  kept  safe  through  Urn  mewMr  He  s^ 
amoDgst  wild  fellows  a  good  deal,  and  more  than  onro,  trhm 
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hii  ecmfrnJaoH  moiM  ^n  to  do  msog,  hat  ihoaghi,  ^  The 
4fiw  old  Aiiloi  i4  hi^no  ue  t]u3|kifW  0^ 
farm;  i^m^iiDeh^^iogfi^my^ivmiitaii  if  I  went  utifty 
it  vonld  imk  tb#i?  he9ft9;r*niiQb  boyo,  I  oftn't  do  it,  and  I 
won't*  And  fi9  yoi|  ooqld  flfi^  tiMi  mcjhor  of  tbe  bobI,  oven 
vUhiraU  toiler  i)w,^cUng)uin,ji]flt  liike  »  bmfc  in  a  loiigh  wa. 

A«  w«  m^vA  l^mg  tba  BAilway  tb«  fizit  things  we  noiiiM 
IU9  (he^ifittlirtn.  W)»a4  mo  tl»«  wtymirhf  on  the  Bsilway 
ir«  AW  QHJttJwMT  0^?  Th^y  w«  JSat^MAyt.  Ohildran  love  to 
]u«p  their  |^h44Qrii  wul  birthday  prewnt*  oje  nioe  to  give 
^d  T8iy  pife  to  gQt  JETow  ohl  «n»  you?  TwelTe.  Then 
joa  h»7e  pMR9#  twelve  waymaikii  on  the  Mwd.  Nov,  if  yon 
joa  Win  ^"V^  of  trnveUiog  tho  whole  wc^  from  one  toim  to 
another  far  aw#y»  twelvo  aiiJof  would  not  aignify  muoh.  But 
the  jonmey  may  ho  oi«t  ahort  hy  variopa  aoeidenta.  And  ao  if 
we  weie  oertain  to  live  for  a  hnndred  ye^n  or  ao,  twelve  yeara 
might  oot  aigpify  ao  very  n^ooh*  3at  wo  are  not  oevia4n  of 
liying  lo  lopgf  Xa  i^o  graveyard  thcra  are  nurny  little  tihort 
gram  whaio  the  dahiron  )lo»  and  many  a  light  and  marry 
foqng  heart  haa  atopped  beatlBg  sooner  than  any  ono  expected. 
Tbeo,  if  yea  a?e  twelve,  you  are  old  enough  to  be  a  Chnatian  | 
old  epoiigh  to  choooe  Je^ua  Ghrlat  for  your  captain,  apd  enliit 
uodar  Bk  4agt  and  follow  Hia  glorions  march  thiongh  the 
world. 

As  the  train  movea  on  we  oome  to  aevaral  atatioos,  that  ia, 
stopping^piaon  on  tho  load*  The  train  atope,  and  the  engine, 
perhaps,  ta^ea  in  a  freph  anpply  to  Inep  It  nmning.  Every 
night  ia  a  atoppiog-plaoe  on  out  Bailway.  The  body  ia  jaat 
like  the  engine,  it  needa  to  panae,  and  reat,  and  take  in  fresh 
wpphw  of  food  and  al^ep  to  t:eep  it  going. 

Mark  that, — to  keep  it  going.  Our  eating  and  a)eoping  are 
only  to  cany  ua  on,  to  enable  na  to  draw  oiu  load  and  do  ear 
Tork.  Eating  and  drinking  too  niqoh,  eating  and  drinking  for 
the  sake  of  eating  and  drinking,  is  a  naaty  vioe.  It  is  oalled 
'"gluttony,"  and  ^  intemperanoo,"  and  it  ia  a  great  ain  against 
the  body  and  againat  Qod.  Let  na  eat  and  drink  only  that 
which  satiafiea  and  strengthens  and  doea  ua  good,  and  then 
away  nest  morning  on  our  duty-path,  with  the  steam  up  and 
a  joyous  whistle. 

This  stopping  every  night,  how  very  pleasant  it  ia!  The 
horses  are  loosed  from  the  plough,  and 

^The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way," 

and  the  supper-table  ia  spread  with  oontontment  and  peace. 
Or  father  cornea  home  from  business,  and  one  little  one  climbs 
into  Ms  arms,  and  a  bigger  one  clings  to  his  knees;  and  after 
tea  and  talk  they  have  somo  music  or  innocent  games ;  and 
then  they  all  a^k  God's  blessing,  and  then  lie  down  and  aleep, 
in  spite  of  thunder.  Let  ns  not  only  keep  the  raila  bright  with 
ninning,  but  let  ua  be  thankful  for  the  stoppiug-plape^,  and 
take  the  good  of  tl^em. 

And  think  what  a  peaceful  and  beautiful  statiop  tUe  Sabbath 
ia.  Sabbath  juat  moana  rest.  It  is  a  sad  pity  to  aee  other 
railways  working  on  that  hallowed  day.  But  the  Kailway  we 
are  speaking  of  rests  on  the  Day  of  Best ;  all  the  machinery 
gets  leave  to  cool,  and  in  the  aolemn,  awaet  ailanee  and  quiet 
we  can  wor^iip  Qed  and  think  of  the  falaaaod  Aavlfine'a  leve. 

Another  thing  yon  all  have  noticed  about  the  Railway  is  the 
points. 

The  Points,  you  know,  aro  tuming-poinU^  where  a  man,  by 
moving  a  b»«  of  i|ro»,  ean  fdungf  tho  (pvpne  of  th*^  train,  and 
send  it  running  into  another  direction.  He  can  turn  it  wrong, 
into  some  siding  where  it  will  crash  in  among  waggons  and  do 
great  harni,  or  he  can  turn  it  right,  so  that  the  poppl^  arrive 
safely.  J^  if  yon  visit  such  a  place  as  Crewe,  i^  iipgland, 
where  ^aia  are,  maybe,  twenty  points,  with  their  twenty  handles 
all  in  one  Bian'a  eave,  you  will  say,  '*  What  a  aober,  ^\esdj  man 
he  ought  to  be,  so  aa  to  keep  all  these  trains,  with  tl^eif  living 
cargoes,  runplpg  safe  and  sure  1  '* 

There  are  other  Pointa,  or  tuming-plaoea,  whiob  need  to  be 
minded  9«ito  as  oavefnlly. 


The  Pointo  eliaoga  th«(diffeotion  very  little  at  flnt,  juat  and 
Inoh  ov  two ;  but  aoon  the  diiEBfenoe  ia  a  yard  f»  two,  till  by 
and  ^  the  train  awervaa  oiT,  ofl^— «way,  awi^,—- till  in  an  hour 
it  is  hi  anothef  eounty  altogether.  And  ao^  if  a  ehUd  begina 
teUlng  little  Ilea,  the  Pointo  aM  turned,  and  he  may  soon  be 
that  awfhl  tfaing-^  ftUl-grown  liar.  Or  if  the  appventiee  begin 
taking  penniea  that  aaa  not  hia  own,  he  will  preaently  take 
pounds,  and  may  end  in  a  gaol.  Or  the  lad  may  begin  with 
taating  a  vaiy  little  drink,  juat  to  be  merry  with  hia  oompanions ; 
but  when  you  see  that,  be  anre  the  Points  are  turned,  and  when 
tiie  train  hi  in  fhll  oaveet  on  the  wrong  traok,  what  pointaman 
oould  bring  it  baok  again?  Therefore,  take  oare  of  the  points. 
Teaohera  have  a  good  deal  to  do  witii  the  Pointa.  Parento 
have  a  good  deal  more  to  do  with  them.  Here  I  will  tell  you 
a  true  atory-^a  story  of  a  real  boy — whieh  is  flar  bettor  than 
a  nmde*up  story. 

A  lad  waa  waiting  in  a  atreet  in  London  one  evening  for  hia 
Menda  to  join  faJm.  It  waa  Sunday  evening,  and  they  were  all  going 
to  one  of  the  public  places  of  amusement.  As  he  waa  standing 
and  waiting  ft>r  the  others,  a  lady  notieed  him,  and  crossed  over 
to  apeak  to  him.  She  aaked  him  where  he  waa  going,  or  what 
ho  waa  about.  He  did  not  Uke  to  toll,  hot  in  the  end  he  did 
tell ;  he  wl|a  going  with  hia  IMenda  to  have  some  pleasure.  8he 
aaid,  '^  Would  you  like  to  eomo  with  me  7  I  am  going  where  we 
sing  hymaa  and  hear  about  the  love  of  Jesus  our  Saviour.  Thia 
ia  Sunday  evening,  you  know."  She  perauaded|[him,  and  he  went. 
Hia  heart  waa  opened  to  the  love  of  Ohriat,  and  he  began  to  ftiel 
ho  mnat  be  a  Ohriatiau.  The  upahot  waa,  he  sought  instruotion 
in  the  Gospel  and  found  trae  happinesa.  When  grown  a  man,  he 
went  out  a  miaaionary  under  the  London  Miasionary  Society.  He 
lived  and  laboured  an  honoured  misaionary,  and  died  a  blessed 
martyr  for  Oliiiat  Hia  name  waa  John  Williams,  one  of  the 
flrat  and  beat  aervanta  of  the  Miaaton.  Did  not  that  Ohristian 
lady  turn  the  Pointo  nioely  that  evening  in  the  busy  streets  of 
London? 

The  train  cannot  be  kept  running  right  and  safe  without 
Signala^thoae  long,  awkward-looking  wooden  arms  that  move 
up  and  down  to  let  the  driver  know  how  to  proceed. 

When  the  diatance-aignal  flalla,  that  meana  *<  All  right,"  and 
the  train  oomea  in.  If  the  aignal  meana  **  Something  ia  wrong/* 
then  the  driver  muat  not  eome  any  further ;  he  would  likely  be 
aeverely  pnniahed  if  he  did.  Bometimee  the  danger-signal  is  a 
rod  flag.  There  are  waning-aignala  held  up  to  ua  also.  But 
they  am  of  no  uae  unless  they  are  obeyed. 

When  the  fiuaioqa  Honttto  Nelaon  waa  serving  in  the  British 
ileet  in  tha  time  of  war,  tfaa  admiral  who  waa  commanding  ran 
up  to  hia  maat-head  the  aignal,  **•  Retreat,"  or  aonething  like 
that.  Vow  Nelaon  had  one  eye  blind ;  and  on  that  day  he 
wiabod  to  tal^e  hia  own  way,  and  fight  on,  feeling  aure  of  victory. 
What  did  he  do  7  He  put  the  tdeaoope  to  hia  blind  eye,  and 
aaid  he  eould  not  aee  the  adrairaFa  aignal.  Of  oourae  not ;  he 
didn't  want  to  see  it  i  he  wished  to  disobey  it.  Oh,  there  are 
many  people  who,  when  warned  or  forbidden,  alwaya  put  the 
glaaa  to  the  blind  eye ;  they  do  not  like  to  be  ftxrbidden ;  they 
like  to  please  themaelvea  and  take  their  own  way. 

A  train  will  go  to  ruin  if  it  diaobeya  the  aignals,  and  there 
have  been  nioe  boys  and  girla  even  in  our  Sunday-schools  who 
have  gone  to  ruin  because  they  would  not  mind  the  good  and 
true  waratoga  and  counaela  tey  reeeived.    Obey  the  signals. 

Theta  ia  aaiother  thing  whieh  we  aometimea  eome  to  in  a 
Railway  Jowmey,  and  that  ia  a  Tunnel. 

It  waa  found,  perhapa,  in  building  the  line  that  they  could 
net  elimb  over  the  hill,  nor  eonveniently  go  round  the  hill,  anil 
ao  they  out  a  way  right  through.  When  the  train  apprcaohes, 
the  tunnel  opena  Ito  great  blaok  Jaws,  a  yawning  gloem ;  and 
Boon,  with  a  wild  shriek  and  a  roar,  it  plnngea  into  the  bowels 
of  the  land  and  gees  groaning  onwavda  in  the  dark.  How  dark 
it  ia  t  how  oold  the  air  ia !  how  torrible  the  place  ia  altogether  I 
The  little  girl  clinga  to  her  mother,  the  boy  noakea  a  nervous 
olutoh  at  hU  fhther,  and  the  Uvely  talk  aU  eeasea  tiU  the}|get 
safely  through.  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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6uoh  a  tannel  it  ndcness,  sorrow,  pvxdBhmeiit,  or  any  trouble 
—any  trouble  of  mind  or  body.  Aad  eyen  children  hare  their 
troubles ;  they  fall  sick,  or  some  one  they  lore  dies,  or  they  are 
for  from  home  and  down-hearted,  and  then  they  feel  what  it  is 
to  pass  through  a  dark,  chill  tunnel.  Then  we  just  ding  the 
closer  to  Him  who  pities  us  as  a  father  pities  his  children,  and 
who  lores  us  more  tenderly  than  a  mother  loves  her  suckling: 
we  cling  to  Him  till  we  get  safely  through. 

There  is  a  tunnel  between  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  where  I 
noticed  this.  It  is  a  long  tunnel,  and  every  here  and  there 
openings  have  been  made  upwards  to  the  air  and  light ;  and  so, 
as  you  move  along,  you  get  a  pleasant  glimpse  every  now  and 
then  of  the  blue  sky  and  the  open  heaven.  80  also,  in  the 
tunnel  of  affliction,  God  has  made  pleasant  openings  here  and 
there — kind  comforts,  sweet  promises ;  we  get  little  peeps  into 
heaven,  we  see  the  light  of  love  on  Grod's  face,  and  therefore, 
although  the  tunnel  is  not  a  Joyous  place,  but  a  grievous,  still 
we  get  through,  and  then  how  glorious  shines  the  sun  on  the 
other  side. 

I  have  heard  from  a  friend  a  strange  story  of  a  tunnel,  which 
I  will  try  to  tell  you  as  it  was  told  me.  A  well*known  engineer 
was  walking  one  day  through  a  tunnel — a  narrow  one — and  as 
he  was  going  along,  supposing  himself  safe,  he  thought  his  ear 
caught  the  far-off  rumble  of  a  train  in  tKe  tunnel.  After  stop- 
ping and  listening  a  moment,  he  became  sore  it  was  so,  and  that 
he  was  caught»  and  could  not  possibly  get  out  in  time.  What 
was  he  to  do?  Should  he  draw  himself  up  dose  to  the  side 
wall,  making  himself  as  small  as  possible,  that  the  train  might 
not  touch  him.  Or  should  he  lie  down  flat  between  the  rails 
and  let  the  train  pass  over  him.  Being  an  engineer,  and  know- 
ing well  the  shape  of  things,  he  decided  to  lie  down  between  the 
ndk  as  his  best  chance.  He  had  to  make  up  his  mind  quickly, 
for  in  a  minute  or  so  the  whole  train  came  up  to  where  he  lay, 
and  went  thundering  over  him,  and—did  him  no  harm  what- 
ever. But  he  afterwards  told  his  friends,  that  in  that  brief 
moment  of  time^  while  the  train  was  passing  over,  he  saw  his 
whole  past  life  ^nead  out  like  a  map,  like  an  illuminated 
transparency,  with  every  pavticular  circumstance  standing  out 
plain.  And  may  not  this  be  something  like  the  Books  of 
Judgment,  tlie  revealings  of  the  great  day,  when  we  shall  see 
rur  whole  past  life,  with  every  circumstance,  standing  out 
vividly  and  dear  in  the  light  of  eternity  ?  Far  the  Books  shall 
be  opened,  and  we  shall  be  judged  by  the  things  written  therein. 
Then  oor  joy  will  be,  not  that  we  have  made  money  or  gathered 
fisme,  or  triumphed  over  others  in  the  struggle  for  success,  but 
that  we  have  been  kind  and  gentle,  peaceful  and  patient,  loyal 
to  Christ,  and  loving  to  one  another. 

But  the  Railway  brings  us  at  last  to  the  Terminus,  the  dty 
or  plaoe  where  it  comes  to  an  end,  and  the  jowney  iefiniehed, 
Anid  so  the  Railway  which  started  from  Birthtown  comes  to  its 
terminus  in  Deathtown,  and  there  it  ends.  Let  it  run  ever  so 
long,  the  train  will  come  to  the  terminus  at  last.  Even  the  Great 
Pacifio  Railway,  that  stretches  for  three  thousand  miles  aoross 
the  ccmtinent  of  America,  comes  to  its  end  on  the  Padflo  coast 
And  the  longest  life  journey  that  was  ever  made  on  this  planet 
— ^you  know  who  it  is  I  mean — stopped  at  last  For  we  read, 
Methuselah  lived  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years— and  he 
died*  Even  he  died.  Yes,  the  friction  of  the  brakes,  the  hard 
pressure  and  rubbing  of  things  against  us,  checks  the  wheels, 
and  at  length  stops  them  altogether ;  the  fire  is  quenched,  the 
engine  ceases  to  throb  and  move;  and  the  passengers  go  to 
their  own  places. 

Now  it  is  the  glory  of  the  Goq>d,  one  glory  of  it  at  least* 
that  it  hdps  a  Christian  to  come  to  a  good  end,  and  to  meet 
death  without  fear.  It  delivers  us  from  the  bondage  of  being 
afraid  to  die.  And  how  does  it  work  this  good  for  us  ?  Well, 
the  Christian  knows  where  he  is  going;  he  is  going  home. 
St  Paul  said  he  knew  where  he  was  going,  and  that  he  would 
wish  to  go  because  it  was  far  better.  And  Jesus  Christ  gives 
us  H|s  word  that  He  has  prepared  a  place  for  us  and  will  take 
us  home. 


I  once  travelled  in  a  train  with  a  number  of  boys  who  'vrere 
coming  home  for  the  holidays;  and  when  the  train  dnw 
into  the  terminus  they  were  quite  happy.  They  had  enjoyed 
the  drive,  but  now  they  were  content,  and  more  than  content, 
to  come  to  the  end,  for  they  looked  out  of  the  window  and 
aaw  a  friend  waiting  for  them,  and  a  earriage  to  take  them 
home.  So  we  read,  '*  It  came  to  pass  that  the  beggar  died, 
and  was  carried  by  the  angels  into  Abraham's  bosanL"  Jesna 
says,  '*  I  will  oome  and  reoeiTe  you  to  myself,  that  where  I  am 
there  may  ye  be  also."  The  dying  Christian,  then,  is  going 
home,  home  to  the  Father's  house,  and  our  best  Friend  has 
provided  and  prepared  that  happy  place  for  all  true  Christians. 

But  there  is  one  other  thing  I  wish  to  say  about  tiiis  Railway 
— and  that  is  where  it  differs  from  all  other  railways — there  aie 
no  return  trains.  When  once  the  journey  is  made  and  ended 
you  cannot  come  back.  From  that  terminus  no  traveller  retoms. 
Ifany  a  man  has  said,  "  Oh,  if  I  were  a  boy  at  school  again,  I 
would  learn  my  lessons  iu  better  than  I  did,  so  that  I  might 
be  more  learned  and  accomplished,  and  make  a  greater  man!** 
Another  cries,  "  Oh,  if  I  were  an  apprentice  again,  beginning 
business,  I  would  be  diligent  and  careful  to  please;  I  would 
choose  good  company,  and  shun  bad  habits  I**  And  many 
another  says,  *<0h,  that  I  were  a  little  child  once  more, 
innocent  and  happy,  that  I  might  be  a  child  of  Grod,  and  serre 
the  Lord  all  my  days  I " 

.  But  you  know  it  cannot  be.  We  get  no  second  chance.  We 
have  started  from  Birthtown  and  we  are  going  to  Deathtovn, 
and  now  is  the  time^-now  is  tho  only  time — to  be  a  good  seholar, 
a  good  apprentice,  a  good  disciple  of  Christ,  a  good  anything. 

Therefore,  dear  boys  and  girls,  let  us  beg^n  at  once.  The 
right  thing  is  this : 

Live  trusting  in  Christ. 

Labour  working  fox  Christ 

Grow  to  be  like  Christ 

Pie  to  be  with  Christ  when  the  journey  is  ended. 

Hbmby  Osbobkk,  H.A. 


SCRIPTURE  ENIGMA. 


1.  To  what  did  prophets  twain  compare  that  race 
Who  hewed  proud  Petra  for  their  dwolling-pLice? 

2.  What  king  bids  kings  from  drinking  wine  abstain. 
And  teaches  wives  a  crown  of  praise  to  gain? 

3.  Sire  of  four  valiant  sons,  to  Esau's  heists 
Who  led  their  tribe,  and  smote  th'  Amalekites. 

4.  Who  from  the  law  judged  Gentile  Chiiatiana  free, 
Yet  in  Paul's  case  advised  conformity? 

5.  What  brother  over  seventy  brethren  slain. 
Usurping  climbed  to  brief  and  blood-stained  reign? 

6.  That  king  who  Israel's  throne  ill-got,  ill-kept, 
Till  God's  slow  wrath  all  into  bondage  swept 

These  finals  and  initials  find,  and  read 

Two  prophets,  mighty  both  in  word  and  deed. 


ANBWBB  TO  SCBIPTUBB  ENIGMA. 

HO.  XIV.— p.  528.— fiLnOGABa— ProT.  X.  26L 

1.  8-leep Prov.  xx.  13. 

^■^^ ^-^^ii 

3.  U-nderstandlug Prov.  xxiv.  3. 

4.  G-old Prov.  xvil  a 

5.  G-ravel Prov.  xx.  17, 

6.  A-nt Prov.  vi  6. 

7.  B-ioh  and  poor Prov.  xxii.  8. 

8.  D-aintieu    ,     ,     .     .    ^.  Prov.  xxiiL  & 
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The  Sunday  at  Home 


O  DAT  MOST  CALM,  MOST  BRIGHT  !   .    .    . 

Th9  wkbk  wbrb  dark  but  for  thy  UQiiT.^Herberi. 


BSAUGHIXP  BBLATXS  HIS  ADYBHTUBU  TO  I8A*I  BOT8. 


OLD  MRS.  BAEEON. 

GHAFTEB  V.^ORANDMOTHER's  FOLLT. 

A  FTER  this,  there  were  a  few  more  quiet  days  in 
-^  which  Nannie  grew  no  worse,  but  rather 
better,  they  thought,  and  then  Beanchamp  came 


Mrs.  Barron  received  him  as  she  had  always  done, 
with  no  word  of  welcome.    He  came  and  went ;  he 

Vo.  1877.— SariMiRBB  18, 1880. 


sat  at  the  table  and  pnt  his  hand  to  some  easy  turn 
of  work  at  his  own  pleasure,  or  under  the  direction 
of  James  Cox,  as  the  case  might  be ;  but  as  far  as 
it  was  possible  to  do  so,  Mrs.  Barron  ignored  him 
still. 

Mrs.  Westwood  thought  her  mother  hard  on  him, 
and  wondered  at  the  persistency  of  her  dislike. 
But  she  knew  her  too  weU  to  remonstrate  with  her 
because  of  this,  or  even  to  notice  it  at  all. 

As  for  Beauchamp,  he  had  evidently  '*  got  used 
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to  it,"  for,  except  By  a  shrug  or  an  evil  smile  now 
and  then,  he  gave  no  token  of  having  any  feeling 
about  it.  He  was  not  just  the  kind  of  man  that 
Mrs.  "Westwood  had  expected  to  see,  after  all  that 
her  mother  had  said  about  him. 

Subdued  by  the  sight  of  Nannie's  weakness,  sorry 
for  her,  and  sorry  also  for  himself,  he  was  quieter 
than  ever  he  had  been  in  that  house  before.  He  was 
very  gentle  with  Nannie  and  the  child,  and  his  hand- 
some face  and  pleasant  French  ways  won  on  Mrs. 
Westwood  and  the  boys.  The  boys  were,  after  a 
while,  inclined  to  make  a  hero  of  him.  He  had 
wonderful  tales  to  tell  them  about  his  adventures 
and  his  success  as  a  hunter,  and  they  were  never 
weary  of  listening  or  of  following  him  about.  The 
delights  of  the  wood  and  of  the  rivers  increased 
tenfol(^  in  his  company.  He  seemed  to  know  all 
their  secrets.  Squirrels  and  wood-chucks  and 
weasels,  and  even  the  bears  and  the  deer  of  distant 
forests  seemed  to  be  his  personal  friends,  and  they 
learned  much  as  to  the  haunts  and  habits  of  all 
these  creatures  from  him. 

Mrs.  Barron  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  their 
intimacy. 

*'He  knows  evil  enough  to  ruin  them  both  for 
ever,"  said  she. 

*'  But  he  will  not  show  it  to  them.  He  has  not 
hitherto.    Mat  would  tell  me.    I  can  trust  Mat." 

And  Mrs.  "Westwood  was  right.  If  now  and  then 
Beauchamp  felt  tempted  to  reveal  to  the  simple  lads 
some  secret  of  wickedness,  or  to  play  upon  their 
credulity  or  their  fears,  the  thought  of  their  mother's 
friendliness,  and  her  trust  in  him  where  the  boys 
were  concerned,  restrained  him.  Her  kindness,  in 
contrast  with  the  angry  coldness  of  old  madame's 
treatment,  was  very  pleasant  to  him,  and  he  was 
always  at  his  best  in  her  presence.  If  the  boys 
heard  much  boasting,  and  some  falsehood  as  to  his 
own  exploits  and  adventures,  they  heard  little  which 
to  their  ignorance  and  simplicity  sounded  like  evil. 

And  so  the  days  went  on,  untroubled  days  on 
the  whole,  except  for  thought  of  parting.  For  the 
end  of  Mrs.  Westwood's  visit  was  drawing  near. 
Nannie  scarcely  went  beyond  the  garden  now  in  her 
daily  walk,  but  she  did  not  fall  into  the  invalid 
habits  as  her  mother  was  afraid  she  might  do.  She 
moved  about  through  the  house  and  *'  made  believe  " 
to  take  care  of  her  baby  as  she  had  always  done. 

"  It  is  only  *  make  believe,'  I  know,"  she  said  to 
her  sister  one  day.  '*  But  I  like  to  do  it,  and  when 
I  am  gone,  you  will  come  and  take  baby  home  with 
you. 

Several  times  she  had  listened  to  words  like  this 
in  silence,  but  to-day  IS^annie  would  be  answered. 

'*  And  who  would  comfort  mother  if  I  should  take 
baby  away  ?  "  said  Isa,  gravely. 

**  Would  mother  care  ?  Does  mother  love  baby^very 
much,  do  you  think,  Isa?  "  asked  Nannie,  wistfully. 

**  What !  mother  who  has  loved  so  many  babies  of 
her  own  I  And  this  her  own  Nannie's  own  liitle 
baby  1   To  think  of  your  asking  me  the  like  of  that  I " 

Mrs.  Westwood  well  knew  all  her  mother's 
thoughts  about  the  cliild,  though  few  words  had 
passed  between  them;  but  Nannie  must  not  be 
troubled  by  hearing  of  her  mother's  doubts  and 
fears.  That  which  had  embittered  every  pleasant 
thing  to  Mrs.  Barron  during  the  last  two  years, 
touched  this  also. 

"Nannette  wishes  Mi-s.  Westwood  to  take  the 


child,  and  I  wish  it  also,"  said  Beauchamp  to  her 
suddenly  one  day. 

If  a  pang  went  through  her  heart  at  the  words, 
she  did  not  show  it  in  her  faoe,  as  she  answered, 

*'  That  must  be  as  you  and  she  may  agree,"  and 
then  she  rose  and  went  away. 

But  Mrs.  Westwood  had  other  plans  for  the 
future  of  the  child.  This  little  creature,  growmg 
every  day  more  full  of  baby  sweetness,  must  take 
her  mother's  place  in  the  heart  that  would  be  left 
so  desolate.  That  is  what  she  said  to  Nannie.  To 
Beauchamp  she  gave  another  view  of  the  matter. 

To  him  she  said  that  she  would  gladly  take  the 
child,  because  she  loved  it,  but  it  would  not  be  so 
well  for  the  child.  Her  husband^was  a  poor  man, 
with  little  chance  and  less  desire  for  riches.  He  and 
his  family  were  sent  here  and  there  at  the  will  of 
the  conference  of  their  ohurch,  and  they  staid 
never  more  than  two  or  three  years  in  one  place. 
Just  now  they  were  not  very  far  away,  next  year 
they  might  be  at  the  farthest  limits  of  Canada  or 
even  beyond  it.  He  might  not  see  his  child  for 
years  if  she  were  to  go  with  her.  She  would  be 
well  cared  for  in  her  grandmother^s  house,  and  it 
was  there  that  her  home  ought  to  be. 

Beauchamp  thought  of  what  would  be  good  for 
his  child,  but  he  tbought  also  of  what  would  be 
good  for  himself.  It  was  true  that  old  madame  did 
not  love  him,  but  at  the  same  time  he  had  to  confess 
that  her  house  was  a  good  place  to  stay  in,  and  she 
paid  him  well  for  whatever  work  he  chose  to  du 
while  he  staid  in  it.  He  would  have  no  excuse  for 
coming  there,  and  he  knew  that  he  would  not  be 
permitted  to  linger  there  as  he  now  did  when  his 
wife  and  ohild  were  there  no  longer,  and  he  told 
Mrs.  Westwood  that  he  would  consider  the  matter. 

He  might  not  have  been  so  easy  to  deal  with  if 
Mrs.  Barron  had  shown  herself  determined  to  get 
the  child.  To  him  she  would  not  utter  a  word  on 
the  matter,  to  her  daughter  she  said, 

''  I  am  not  going  to  give  my  heart  as  a  football 
for  yon  man  to  play  with.  I  would  be  loth  to  see 
the  child  go  out  of  this  house,  but  if  she  is  to  staj 
in  it — afterwards — she  must  be  as  my  own,  as  far 
as  the  law  can  make  her  mine.  .  I  do  not  trust  the 
man,  neither  his  word  nor  his  oath  would  bin*! 
him  where  I  am  concerned,  and  if  he  is  to  have  any 
power  over  her  I  will  have  none." 

*'  I  think  you  are  hard  on  him,  mother.  He  n^ost 
have  some  fatherly  feeling,  and  he  must  see  that  it 
will  be  better  for  the  child  to  be  with  you." 

"  I  may  be  hard  on  him.  He  does  not  know  the 
difference  between  good  and  evil,  and  I  daresay  it 
is  hard  in  me  to  expect  anything  else.  The  child  is 
his.  If  he  will  give  her  up  to  me,  I  will  do  well 
with  her,  and  allow  him — a  oonsideration.  I 
should  never  feel  sure  of  keeping  her  otherwise,  and 
sorry  as  I  should  be  to  part  with  her  now,  it  woull 
be  worse  the  longer  she  were  with  me.  She  vm^ 
be  mine  to  bring  up  in  my  own  ways,  and  she  muit 
bear  my  name." 

It  required  the  exercise  of  much  tact  and  patience 
on  tJie  part  of  Mrs.  Westwood  to  bring  about  ibt 
which  she  so  much  desired,  both  for  her  mother^ 
sake  and  for  the  sake  of  her  sister's  child.  Tk 
little  thing  had  become  very  dear  to  her  duting  th« 
weeks  she  had  been  in  her  mother's  house,  and 
gladly  would  she  have  taken  her  for  her  own.  She 
could  not  see  it  to  be  right  to  take  her  away  fi^ 
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her  gmndmother,  bnfshe  said  to  Nannie,  and  also  to 
lier  mother,  how  gladly  she  wonld  receive  her  as  her 
own  should  it  ever  seem  wise  for  her  mother  to  give 
her  up  to  her. 

^'She  IB  not  mine  yet,  but  if  I  get  her  for  mine, 
I'll  look  to  you  to  care  for  her  when  I  am  gone," 
nid  her  mother,  and  so  it  was  nndentood  by  all. 

And  she  was  hers  at  last,  for  all  things  were 
gettisd  to  her  mind  with  regard  to  the  ohild  as  they 
never  could  have  been  without  her  daughter's 
help.  There  were  people  in  the  parish  who  were 
ready  to  suggest  to  Beanchamp  that  a  child  baptized 
by  the  priest  in  the  churoh  should  not  be  given  up 
to  those  who  "Would  bring  her  up  a  heretic,  and 
Hadame  Peter  was  one  of  these.  But  Beauohamp 
had  lost  faith  in  Madame  Peter's  wisdom  and 
friendship  of  late.  He  began  to  think  that  her 
many  kind  words  and  her  few  kind  deeds  had  been 
rather  to  vex  old  madame  than  to  benefit  him. 
Still,  when  she  advised  him  to  go  and  see  the  Gur6 
about  the  matter,  he  said  he  would  go;  but  he 
deferred  the  visit  until  after  the  papers  were  made 
ont)  and  his  mark  attached  to  them,  which  made 
little  Pauline  Marie  the  adopted  child  of  her  grand- 
mother Barron. 

Oddly  enough,  he  made  no  siapulation  as  to  what 
the  child  was  to  be  taught  or  where,  but  he  held  out 
firmly  that  it  was  not  to  be  written  in  the  papers 
that  her  name  was  to  be  changed ;  and  though  the  very 
name  of  Beauohamp  was  odious  to  her,  Mrs.  Barron 
was  too  glad  to  get  the  child  to  insist  on  the  change. 
Now  Mrs.  Westwood's  thoughts  turned  towards 
her  home.  She  would  like  to  have  remained  a  little 
longer  with  her  mother  and  sister,  but  a  letter  which 
came  to  her  about  this  time  made  it  necessary  for 
her  to  hasten  her  departure  by  a  few  days. 

"  It  will  be  a  sad  house  when  you  leave  it,**  paid 
her  mother.  "  It  will  be  almost  worse  to  me  than 
your  first  gcnng  away." 

Isa  did  not  answer.  They  were  sitting  outside 
on  the  gallery,  and  through  the  open  window  came 
the  voioes  of  the  boys  singing  hymns  to  Nannie. 

In  the  kirk  where  the  Barrons  worshipped,  and 
even  in  the  Sunday-school,  they  had  always  sung  the 
old  version  of  the  Psalms  to  grand  old  tunes  which 
have  never  yet  been  surpassed  for  power  or  sweet- 
ness. But  it  bad  to  be  acknowledged  that,  as  a 
general  thing,  they  were  not  sung  very  well.  Poor 
little  Nannie  had  taken  little  more  pleasure  in  the 
dnging  than  in  the  sermons,  which  had  been,  for 
the  most  part,  a  weariness  to  her  all  her  life.  But 
she  never  wearied  of  the  singing  of  Mat  and  his 
brother. 

The  lads  had  not  so  many  hymns  to  choose  among 
as  have  the  children  in  some  places,  but  they  had 
their  choioe — or  rather  their  mother's  choice — among 
C'harles  Wesley's  wonderful  songs  of  praise;  they 
had 

■*Je0a8,  Ibv&t  of  my  fioall" 
and 

"Oh,  for  a  tiKntiaDd  tongues  to  sing 
My  great  Bedeemer'ts  praise." 

"Blow  ye  the  trum^^t,  blow," 

ami  many  a  sweet  song  besides,  from  the  lips  of  less 
triumphant  singers.  They  had  clear  full  voices, 
and  Nannie  and  even  her  baby  listened  with  delight. 
And  so  did  Beauohamp,  and  he  did  more.  He 
caught  up  the  tunes  after  one  hearing,  and  broke  in 


now  and  then  with  a  voice  thai  delighted  them  as 
theirs  had  delighted  him.  They  tried  with  great 
pergeveranoe  to  teach  him  the  words  of  some  or  the 
hymns,  but  if  his  version  of  them  had  been  written 
down,  they  would  have  sounded  strange  enough  to 
them. 

Beauohamp  was  not  there  to-night  to  spoil  it  all 
to  Mrs.  Barron.  It  was  Sunday  evening,  §ie  gayest 
evening  in  the  week  to  him  and  to  the  friends  to 
whom  he  had  given  his  company.     The  little  lads 

^  •'All  my  help  from  Thee  I  bring, 

Cover  my  defenoelew  head 
'Neath  the  shadow  of  thy  wmg." 

**  She'll  miss  their  singing  too,**  said  she  with  a 
sigh,  and  at  the  moment  a  new  thought  came  to 
Mrs.  West'ivood  so  clearly  and  strongly,  that  she 
had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  herself  from  uttering 
it  at  once.  "  But  night  brings  counsel,"  she  said  to 
herself,  and  she  was  silent.  Night  brought  also 
time  for  earnest  prayer  for  guidance  and  \d8dom 
for  all  whom  the  thought  might  touch,  should  it 
ever  grow  to  action.  It  hardly  looked  so  hopeful 
a  thought  with  the  morning  light  upon  it,  but  such 
as  it  was  she  determined  to  give  it  to  her  mother 
at  once. 

"  Mother,  what  would  you  think  of  bur  Cilia's 
coming  to  you  for  a  while  ?' 

'  "What;  the  schoolmistress  !**  said  Mrs.  Barron  in 
surprise. 

:  "  She  is  not  a  schoolmistress  yet,  though  she  has 
been  preparing  herself,  and  is  eager  to  be  at  work  at 
once.  But  I  want  her  to  be  more  than  a  mere  school- 
mistress. No,  mother,  you  must  not  misunderstand 
me ;  a  schoolmistress  is  a  very  good  thing  to  be. 
But  Cilia  has  lived  all  her  life  in  school  among 
school  books,  and  she  is  in  danger  of  forgetting  that 
school  work  and  success  in  it,  and  the  getting  of 
high  marks  and  prizes  are  but  things  by  the  way. 
And  now  if  she  should  undertake  at  once  the  work 
of  teaching,  as  she  wishes  to  do,  she  would  just 
content  herself  with  it,  and  having  had  no  experience 
outside  of  the  like  of  that,  she  would  grow  narrow 
in  time  and  so  miss  both  the  highest  usefulness  and 
the  best  happiness.  She  is  young,  and  she  has  good 
sense  and  clear  eyes,  and  a  while  in  a  house  like 
yours,  mother,  would  do  her  more  good  than  twice 
the  time  spent  in  a  school.'* 

**  And  is  it  for  her  sake  that  you  would  like  her 
to  come  ?  Would  she  be  content  here,  think  you  ?  '* 
"  She  has  a  blithe  nature,  and  would  content 
herself  anywhere.  Well,  yes,  it  was  for  your  sake, 
and  Nannie's,  that  I  first  considered  it*  It  was 
.when  Isa  and  Frank  were  singing  last  night  that 
the  thought  first  came  into  my  mind.  She  is  a 
singer  like  the  rest,  and  a  good  and  pleasant  child. 
She  woidd  do  you  both  good — you  and  Nannie — and 
help  you  with  the  little  one.  Indeed,  the  more  I 
think  of  it,  the  more  I  believe  that  it  would  be  a 
wise  thing  for  all  concerned,  should  Frisoilla  come 
here  for  a  few  months — for  as  long  as  you  liked  to 
have  her." 

Cilia  was  not  the  sister  of  the  little  lads,  but  the 
sister  of  their  father,  who  had  been  both  father  and 
brother  to  her  all  her  life.  Mat  and  Frank  were 
both  fond  and  proud  of  their  pretty  aunt,  and  Nannie 
had  heard  much  about  her  since  they  came,  and  the 
hope  of  her  coming  helped  to  reconcile  her  to  the 
thought  that  Isa  must  go  away. 

2  Q  2 
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But  though  she  knew  that  the  parting  muBt  come, 
and  strove  ^  meet  it  cheerfully,  her  eyes  followed 
her  Bister  as  she  went  out  and  came  in,  till  her 
mother  could  hardly  bear  the  sight  of  the  wistdFul 
sorrow  in  them. 

**  I  am  not  fretting,  mother  dear,"  said  Nannie  one 
day  when  she  met  her  glanoe ;  "  I  will  always  have 
you,  whoever  comes  or  goes." 

"  Yes,  dear,  yell  aye  have  mo." 

«*  And  baby." 

*'  Yes,  and  baby,  and  better  help  than  either  baby 
or  I  can  give  you,  youll  have  as  you  need  it.  But, 
oh,  if  Isa  could  but  have  stayed  with  us  to  the  end  1" 
added  she  in  her  heart. 

Isa  could  not  stay,  and  the  days  passed  aU  too 
swiftly  which  brought  the  time  of  parting.  It  was 
Mrs.  West  wood  who  was  like  to  break  down  when 
the  time  for  speaking  the  last  words  came. 

"  You  have  been  so  good  to  me,  Isa,"  said  Nannie, 
in  her  soft  faint  voice. 

Her  sister  held  her  close  to  her  heart. 

''Oh,  my  Nannie!  my  Nannie!"  was  all  that 
she  could  say.    It  was  Nannie  who  comforted  her. 

'*  We'll  see  one  another  again,  and  maybe  sooner 
than  you  think,  dear."  And  then  she  whispered  a 
word  or  two  of  which  the  rest  heard  only  **  once 
more."  Her  mother  was  there,  and  the  little  lads, 
waiting  to  say  good-bye.  Mrs.  Cox  was  at  the  door, 
and  Beauchamp  was  not  far  away  Mrs.  Westwood 
forgot  them  all  as  she  knelt  down,  with  Nannie's 
arms  still  about  her  neck,  and  she  grew  calm  and 
strong  as  she  prayed. 

Just  a  word  or  two.  The  others  knelt  also  with 
bowed  heads,  but  Mrs.  Barron  kept  her  eyes  fixed 
on  Nannie's  face.  She  need  not  have  been  afraid, 
and  she  was  not  when  she  saw  the  smile  with  which 
her  last  words  were  spoken.  But  she  would  not  let 
them  linger  over  them.  Indeed,  there  was  no  time. 
Matthew  Conway  was  waiting  to  drive  them  ten 
miles  to  the  nearest  station,  and  soon  they  were  gone, 
and  there  was  sUence  in  the  home. 

Mrs.  Barron  kept  away  from  Nannie  for  a  while, 
afraid  for  herself  as  well  as  for  her.  But  when  in  a 
little,  she  went  softly  into  the  room,  Nannie  lay 
smiling  in  her  sleep,  with  her  little  baby  at  her  side. 
She  smiled  when  she  woke  too,  though  she  cried  a 
little  when  she  spoke  of  Isa  and  the  boys  who  had 
all  been  so  good  to  her.  But  the  tears  were  dried 
and  the  smiles  remained,  and  her  mother  took  courage. 

So  a  few  quiet  days  passed,  and  then  Friscilla 
Westwood  came  sooner  than  she  was  expected,  for 
an  opportunity  to  travel  with  a  friend  had  hastened 
her  journey  by  a  day  or  two.  The  telegram  which 
had  been  despatched  to  ask  Mrs.  Barron  to  send  some 

one  to  meet  her  at  St.  V Station  had  by  some 

mistake  been  delayed,  and  one  afternoon  Miss  West- 
wood  walked  in  upon  them  and  took  them  by 
surpi-ise.  Mrs.  BaiTon  was  sorry  and  a  little  vexed 
that  it  should  have  so  happened. 

"  But  indeed  you  need  not  be,  for  it  could  not  have 
happened  better  than  it  did  even  if  you  had  sent," 
said  Friscilla.  ''  Yes,  I  was  a  little  troubled  at  the 
first  moment.  But  then  I  saw  a  great  waggon  with 
sacks  of  wheat,  and  a  pair  of  handsome  greys  stand- 
ing there,  and  I  knew  at  once  that  the  youn^  man 
standing  beside  them  could  only  be  Mat's  mend, 
Matthew  Conway,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
take  me  to  Mrs.  Barron's  farm.  And  after  the 
horses  had  rested  a  little  while  we  came  away." 


''And  a  hard  ride  you  must  have  had  in  that 
great  empty  waggon,  which  has  no  springs.  You 
must  be  very  tired." 

''Oh!  I  am  not  easily  tired.  I  liked  the  big 
waggon  very  well,  and  I  don't  think  Mr.  Conway 
minded  coming  round  this  way  with  me." 

"  I  daresay  not,"  said  James  Cox  to  himself,  as  he 
glanced  in  from  the  kitchen  door.  He  looked  at  the 
stately,  self-possessed  young  woman  with  admiration 
and  a  little  wonder. 

"  She  will  never  be  content  to  bide  here,"  he  said 
to  his  wife.  "  A  fine,  spirited,  handsome  lass  like 
that  to  settle  down  of  her  own  will,  with  folk  that 
are  nothing  to  her — ^in  a  house  where  there  is  sick- 
ness, and  death  drawing  near  t  Why  should  she  ? 
She  is  one  of  a  thousand  if  she  bides  beyond  the 
month." 

Some  such  thought  was  in  the  mind  of  Mis. 
Barron  also,  making  her  doubt  the  wisdom  that  had 
sent  this  stranger  to  her  house,  "  where  I  fear  she 
will  never  content  herself,"  said  the  old  lady  sadly. 

And  if  Friscilla  had  been  thinking  first  of  all  of 
her  own  pleasure  it  is  probable  she  would  have  said 
the  same.  It  was  not  pleasure  that  her  sister  Mrs. 
Westwood  had  promised  her  when  she  had  asked 
her  to  come,  at  least  it  was  not  pleasure  such  as 
young  people  look  forward  to  with  desire.  She  was 
coming  to  a  sorrowful  home,  she  had  said,  where 
perhaps  she  might  be  able  to  give  help  and  comfort 
to  Nannie,  and  to  Nannie's  mother,  and  in  so  doing 
she  would  be  sure  to  get  something  better  than 
mere  pleasure  for  herself. 

And  Friscilla,  who  was  a  little  worn  and  weary 
with  school  work,  and  beginning  to  doubt  about  the 
satisfaction  that  was  to  be  obtained  from  high  marks 
and  prizes,  was  glad  of  any  change,  and  ^mlling  to 
come  even  to  this  sorrowful  house,  though  she  ^^as 
not  so  sure  as  her  sister  was  of  the  help  and  comfort 
she  could  bring  to  it.  But  she  came  meaning  to  do 
her  best  for  those  who  needed  her  help,  and  she  had 
not  been  long  in  the  house  before  Mrs.  Barron  ^ras 
no  longer  doubtful  but  only  glad  of  her  coming. 

As  to  her  being  content — if  she  shed  any  home- 
sick tears,  it  must  have  been  at  night  in  her  own 
room  where  there  were  no  eyes  to  see.  During  the 
day  she  was  too  busy  with  all  sorts  of  work  to  hare 
time  for  discontent  or  even  for  home-cdckness. 

Mrs.  Barron  saw  with  pleasure,  in  which  a  little 
pain  mingled,  how  from  the  very  first  poor  Nannie 
dung  to  her  new  Mend  and  rested  on  her.  They 
suited  each  other.  The  strong  healthful  girl  gladly 
lent  her  strength  to  thefrau  and  fading  Nannie, 
and  as  readily  and  deftly  rendered  service  as  if  she 
had  been  used  to  such  work  all  her  life. 

She  delighted  in  the  baby  also,  who  was  jnst 
beginning  to  coo,  and  murmur,  and  to  take  notice, 
and  stretch  out  her  little  hands  to  toudi  the  things 
about  her.  Little  Folly  was  a  constant  wonder  to 
the  young  girl,  who  had  had  little  to  do  with  babies 
hitherto,  and  she  took  pleasure  in  doing  for  her  all 
that  the  poor  young  mother  would  so  gladly  have 
done. 

In  the  sick  room  and  out  of  it,  her  cheerfdl  ways 
and  words  brightened  them  all.  When  she  had 
been  a  month  in  the  house,  Mrs.  Barron  wrote  to  her 
daughter  Isa,  thanking  her  for  the  blessing  she  had 
sent  to  them  in  their  trouble,  and  Isa,  knowing  her 
mother's  cautious  manner  of  ap^ech^  knew  that  it 
was  well  with  FrisciUa.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglC 
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TN  the  autumn  of  1871  a  Christian  minister,  whose 
i  laigest  sphere  was  a  literarj  *  one,  was  tempo- 
rarily conducting  Divine  service  among  a  smiJl 
number  of  adults  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  great 
cities  in  Britain,  having  access  for  the  purpose  to 
a  chapel  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  sacred  day.  Possessing  a  high  appreciation 
of  the  young,  and  deep  sympathy  with  them  in 
their  joys  and  their  sorrows,  he  felt  divinely  called 
to  labour  for  their  benefit,  and  asked  some  of  his 
friends  in  the  locality  if  they  would  lend  him  a 
room  in  which  he  might  commence  a  small  Sunday- 
school.  Several  woidd  gladly  have  done  it,  but 
they  had  lodgers,  who,  they  feared,  would  object  to 
the  arrangement.  At  length  one  who  occupied  a 
small  house  as  a  weekly  tenant  offered  to  remove 
to  a  tenement  a  little  larger,  and  let  a  superfluous 
apartment  for  two  shillings  a  week.  His  proposal 
was  thankfully  accepted,  and  a  sovereign  advanced 
to  him  to  buy  wood  from  which  benches  mi^ht  be 
made.  So  economic  was  he  of  this  money  that  he 
carried  the  planks  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
upon  his  shoulders  (which  he  hurt)  to  save  the 
price  of  a  hand-cart.  Then  the  intimation  was 
privately  made  to  half-a-dozen  of  the  children  whose 
parents  attended  the  service,  that,  if  God  so  willed 
it,  a  school  would  be  commenced  on  Sunday,  the 
15th  of  October. 

When,  on  that  day,  the  intending  teacher  entered 
the  room,  his  eye  was  gladdened  by  seeing  a  short 
row  of  small  children  sitting,  grave  as  judges,  on 
one  of  the  new  forms,  which  they  had  comfortably 
placed  in  front  of  the  fire.  The  number  on  the  roll^ 
and  in  actual  attendance  at  the  first  meeting, 
amounted  to  eight.  A  short  time  afterwards  they 
rose  to  about  twenty,  filling  the  room,  which  was 
only  ten  feet  long  by  eight  broad.  More  scholars 
presenting  themselves,  the  kitchen  was  kindly  lent 
for  school  purposes,  and  the  original  room  being 
surrendered  to  the  smaller  pupils,  now  placed  under 
a  lady  teacher,  the  seniors  were  requested  to  esta- 
blish themselves  in  the  kitchen,  which  they  did 
among  pots,  pans^  and  other  utensiis,  inevitably 
interfering  with  household  duties.  To  that  kitchen 
came  another  teacher,  of  high  gifts  as  a  musical 
instructor,  through  whose  unwearied  exertions  the 
smging  rapidly  improved. 

Three  months  later  the  school  was  transferred  to 


*  We  are  indebted  for  this  paper  to  a  friend,  formerly  a 
foreign  miMionary,  and  now  engaged  in  important  literary 
laboms.  Hia  modeat  nairatiye,  aupplied  at  oar  request,  aoaroely 
does  iustioe  to  the  aneceaa  of  the  woik,  which  must  be  judged 
l^m  by  the  numbers  collected  in  the  school  than  by  the  nature 
of  the  influence  exerted  there.  We  were  present  one  year  at 
the  annual  prize-giTing,  and  neyer  witnessed  better  behaviour. 
A  oompaot  had  been  made  that  the  children  should  **•  let  off 
steam"  during  the  tearhour,  and  be  absolutely  silent  during 
the  meeting ;  and  it  was  most  Mthf ully  kept  Scarcely  a  word 
was  spoken  during  the  three  hours,  while  the  intelligent  interest 
and  affectionate  bearing  of  the  children  were  equally  remark- 
•ble.~Bn.  8.  M. 


two  larger  apartments  on  the  second  floor  of  a  house 
where  it  was  possible  again  to  bring  all  the  pnpils 
together.  The  windows  opened  upon  a  railway- 
station,  and  when  the  children  sang,  the  passengers 
waiting  for  trains  looked  up  to  see  whence  the  sweet 
sounds  desoended.  The  little  performer  who  had 
the  finest  voice  on  those  oocasions  sang  afterwards 
in  public. 

After  a  time  the  landlord  required  the  rooms 
occupied  by  the  school,  but  offered  another  second- 
floor  apartment  in  the  vicinity,  larger  than  any  of 
its  predecessors,  which  was  accepted  and  imme- 
diately filled.  Of  the  two  tenants,  the  one  on 
the  ground-floor — a  barber — Gloved  children,^and  was 
pleaded  to  have  them  in  the  house;  while  the 
occupant  of  the  first-floor  had  just  the  opposite 
feeling,  and  so  pronounced  did  his  hostility  ulti- 
mately beooone,  that  he  went  to  the  sup^or  landlord 
— who  was  a  relative  of  his — and  prevailed  upon 
him  to  eject  the  school  into  the  street  at  a  week's 
warning.  From  remarks  which  he  made,  it  was 
evident  that  he  desired  not  merely  its  enulsion 
from  the  house,  but  its  total  destruction.  But  the 
work  of  God  is  not  so  easily  put  out  of  existence. 

The  week's  warning  was  to  expire  on  Thursday, 
and  when  Wednesday  evening,  which  had  been  fixed 
as  the  time  of  removal  arrived,  no  other  room  had 
as  yet  been  procured,  though  earnest  search  for  one 
had  been  made.  The  pupils,  whose  fidelity  was 
beyond  all  praise,  engaged  to  stow  away  the  school 
apparatus  in  their  houses,  till  happier  times  should 
come.  One  girl  carried  a  stool  to  her  father's  :  two 
others  (sisters)  bore  to  their  homes,  along  a  solitary 
road,  the  one  a  cane-chair  and  the  other  a  lamp ; 
whilst  a  third  house  had  to  be  subjected  to  the 
infliction  of  having  to  find  accommodation  for  the 
long  benches.  But  not  a  murmur  was  heard,  and 
two  very  youthful  pupils  whose  freedom  of  move- 
ment was  seriously  curtailed  by  havihg  the  forms 
in  their  small  house,  enjoyed  the  inconvenience,  as 
the  presence  of  the  benches  enabled  them  ^'  to  play 
at  school." 

A  proposal  to  wash  the  place  before  leaving  was 
summarily  voted  down,  blunt  intimation  being  made 
from  one  quarter  that  sweeping  was  quite  enough. 
So  after  a  long  broom  had  been  used  to  clear  away 
the  dust  from  the  floor,  and  partially  efiface  some 
smoke  marks  on  the  ceiling,  the  party  made  the  best 
of  their  way  down  into  the  street,  and  except  the 
scattered  furniture,  little  evidence  remained  that 
the- school  had  ever  existed.  The  prompt  evacuation 
of  the  rooms  that  Wednesday,  after  xdghtfall,  is 
known  to  those  concerned  by  the  Scottish  designa- 
tion of  *'  the  moonlight  flitting." 

*'  Where  shaJl  we  go  next  Sunday?"  the  scholars 
anxiously  inquired,  on  being  told  that  the  room 
where  tbey  loved  to  assemble  was  lost.  "  Beally, 
children,  I  do  not  know,"  was  the  reply,  '*  but  we  shall 
have  some  place  for  you  before  the  time  comes  for 
meeting  again,  trust  us  for  that.    When  we  get  it, 
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we  shall  tell  the  barber  where  it  is,  and  if  you  go 
to  him,  he  will  direct  you  where  w©  are."  Great 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  making  j^ood  the 
promise  to  the  children.  A  Boman  Catholic  offered 
a  room  where  Father  somebody  (name  forgotten)  had 
once  taught  young  people,  but  the  accommodation 
was  insufficient  and  unsuitable;  besides  which,  the 
reappearance  of  the  "  Father,"  or,  failing  him,  of 
some  other  Father,  was  naturally  feared.  At  length 
on  Saturday  evening  a  place  was  obtained,  and  the 
scattered  furniture  brought  together.  The  locality 
was  not  one  such  as  would  have  been  chosen,  except 
under  stress  of  circumstances.  **  There  is  no  doubt/' 
said  one,  "  that  this  time  you  have  got  to  the  very 

lowest  part  of  tbe ,*  naming  the  distriot  of  the 

city  in  which  the  labour  was  being  carried  on.  To 
avoid  the  danger  of  fresh  ejections,  the  whole  house, 
a  small  one  with  two  fioors,  had  been  hired,  the 
intention  being  to  let  out  the  one  floor,  and  teach  in 
the  other. 

Next  day,  Sunday,  the  2nd  of  Febniary,  1873, 
the  snow  lay  deep  upon  the  ground,  and  a  furious 
east  wind  blew  some  of  the  children  off  their  feet, 
and  when  they  were  lifted  up,  blew  them  down 
again.  Nevertheless,  the  pupils  loyally  sallied  forth, 
waded  their  way  to  tlie  barber's,  and  learning  where 
the  new  rooms  were,  did  their  best  to  rei^oh  them, 
though  they  were  not  far  short  of  half  a  mile  away. 
The  superintendent  made  a  wide  circuit,  hoping  to 
gather  together  a  group  of  perplexed  wanderers, 
and  give  them  a  convoy  to  the  place  of  rendezvouB. 
On  reaching  the  expected  haven  of  rest,  he  found 
to  his  horror  that  the  key  had  not  been  obtained,* 
and  that,  moreover,  the  children  who  bad  arrived 
before  him,  were  standing  injudiciously  to  wind- 
ward of  the  door,  with  no  shelter  at  all  from  the 
storm.  The  boys  had  partly  kept  themselves  warm 
by  throwing  snowballs,  the  girls  stood  shivering  till 
temporary  shelter  was  found  for  them  in  a  neigh- 
bouring sweet-shop.  At  length  the  key  arrived. 
Then  a. fire  was  lit  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house, 
after  which  the  refugees  were  sent  for,  and  work 
again  commenced. 

A  week  went  by,  the  aoiow  had  parsed  away,  but 
hard  fix>st  bad  supervened,  and  as  the  upper  part  of 
the  house  had  by  this  time  been  sublet  and  was  oc- 
cupied, the  school  had  to  take  up  its  abode  in  the 
place  finally  chosen  for  it — ^the  two  lower  rooms. 
These  had  formerly  been  used  as  a  pawnbroker's 
place  of  business  or  den,  but  the  counter  had  now 
been  taken  out  of  the  front  shop,  whilst  the  fireplace 
looked  painfully  desolate,  for  there  was  no  grate. 

Considering  the  figure  at  which  the  thermometer 
stood,  readers  will  be  prepared  to  bear  that  the 
scholars  made  no  lengthened  tarrying  in  the  front 
shop,  but  hastened  through  to  the  rear  room  or  place 
of  pledges.  What  mattered  it  to  their  unsophisticated 
minds  that  the  walla  were  stained  with  smoke,  and 
that  the  papering  here  and  there  hung  down  in 
shreds?  Joy  of  joys!  advantages  counteracting 
every  drawback,  there  were  there  both  a  grate  and 
a  fire.  Soon,  however,  the  semi-tropical  retreat  was 
crowded  to  suffocation,  and  as  more  scholars  con- 
tinued to  arrive,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to 
attempt  a  settlement  in  the  arctic  regions.  It 
appeared  to  the  superintendent  that  if  some  fariok- 
bats  could  be  found  in  the  courtyard  behind  the 
house,  and  a  few  bits  of  old  iron  could  be  picked  up, 
it  would  be  a  strictly  sabbatic  work  of  necessity  and 


mercy  to  try  and  build  them  into  an  extempore 
grate.  The  musical  teacher,  possessed  with  the 
same  idea,  started  upon  an  exploratory  tour  through 
the  rear  part  of  the  premises,  and  disooverii^  in  a 
washhouse  the  aim  and  end  of  his  expedition,  a 
grate,  seized  it  by  the  bars  with  his  stalwart  arm, 
and  wrenching  it  from  its  moorings,  proceeded  with 
it  through  the  crowded  back-room,  where  its  appear- 
ance upon  the  scene  was  welcomed  with  laughter 
and  applause.  Not  many  minutes  later  a  firs,  bnm- 
ine  up  well,  rendered  the  front  room  habitable,  and 
a  Targe  migration  to  it  took  place  from  the  over- 
popukrted  original  settlement  hiehind. 

It  was  a  weird  looality  in  which  the  school  had 
now  cast  anchor.  It  was  off  the  main  thorough&re, 
in  a  short  street  surrounded  with  houses,  like  a  land- 
locked lake  among  mountains.  Three  channels  of  exit, 
two  of  them  narrow,  oonneoted  it  with  the  outer 
world.  It  was  stated  that  two  houses  of  evil  reputa- 
tion were  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  l^ere  was  a 
good  deal  of  anxiety  about  bringing  tender  children 
into  a  place  which  many  adults  would  be  afi:aid  to 
enter ;  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  therefore,  a  request 
was  made  to  the  policeman  on  the  beat  that,  as  he 
passed  down  the  main  street,  he  would  ocoasionallj 
turn  the  comer  and  see  how  the  newly-arrived 
party  were  faring.  But  the  chief  trust  was  not  in 
the  policeman  but  in  God.  One  Sunday  evening, 
while  a  service  for  adulta  was  in  progress,  a  stone 
came  flying  through  the  closed  window,  level  with 
the  heads  of  the  worshippers.  One  or  more  of  them 
would  have  been  struck  and  probably  injured,  had 
not  a  blind  intercepted  the  missile  and  the  attendant 
splinters  of  glass.  It  was  asoertainad  that  the 
stone  had  been  flung  from  a  distance  by  a  young 
city  arab,  whose  intention  appeared  to  have  been 
to  do  no  more  than  make  a  loud  rattling  noise  upon 
the  door,  as  a  suitable  aooompaniment  to  Divine 
worship,  and  it  was  only  because  he  had  ukissed  his 
aim  that  he  had  shattered  the  window-pane. 

By-and-by  the  school  became )  wonderftilly  at 
home  in  its  new  place  of  sojourning.  Offensive 
spectacles  were  now  rarely  beheld ;  no  more  panel 
of  glass  were  broken  from  the  outside;  the  police- 
man's visits  became  wholly  unneoeesary  and  woe 
discontinued;  no  teacher  or  worshipper  was  ever 
molested.  Had  any  unprincipled  persons  attacked 
the  school,  men  of  uncouth  exterior,  whom  those 
who  did  not  know  them  would  have  designated  as 
"  roughs,"  would  probably  have  risen  in  its  detoce, 
and  the  preponderance  of  physical  foioe  would  hsTe 
been  found  upon  its  side.  At  length  relations  of  ao 
friendly  a  oharacter  were  established  with  the 
younger  men  and  boys  lounging  or  playing  in  the 
street,  that  they  accepted  an  invitation  to  workup 
in  the  room.  The  back  shop  was  assigned  to  them, 
which  they  etnterod  and  len  with  nnifonn  clatter, 
and  sometimes  with  a  stray  shout,  but  still  thej 
appreciated  the  kindness  which  they  received. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  go  back  to  certain  occm^ 
rences  which  happened  at  an  earlier  period.  When 
the  school  began,  no  animating  promise  had  been 
made  to  any  one  concerned ;  but  shortly  afterwards, 
a  gentleman  of  munificent  benevolence,  proprietor 
of  an  extensive  manu&ctoi^  in  the  vicinity,  oi&red 
to  build  a  church  for  the  small  company  of  wdf- 
shippers  if  a  certain  specified  number  petitioned  for 
it,  and  intimated  their  intention  of  attendmg  there 
if  they   continued    to   live  in  the  neighbonrhood 
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till  it  should  be  erected.  More  than  the  stipu- 
lated number  having  petitioned,  be  admitted  that 
the  conditions  bad  been  fuMlled,  and  absolutely 
promised  to  build  the  ohurcb.  "  Where  would  you 
like  to  have  it  ?  "  be  inquired.  There  was  pointed 
oat  to  him  what  the  Scripture  would  have  called  a 
*"  parcel  of  land,"  which  to  the  intending  worshippers 
seemed  the  most  convenient  spot.  "  Well,"  he  said, 
"  I  will  try  to  get  this  land  for  you."  Then  came  a 
question  about  the  church  :  '*  And  how  large  shall  I 
make  it  ?"  was  the  astounding  inquiry.  The  answer 
was,  ^  It  would  be  very  indelicate  in  me  to  offer  any 
suggestion  on  such  a  point ;  as  large,  sir,  or  as  smaU 
as  you  like."  Some  cUtys  later  the  gentleman  wrote 
to  say  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  piece  of  ground 
poiiited  out  was  too  small,  and  he  must  increase  it 
by  acquiring  the  adjacent  plots.  After  land  diffi- 
culties causing  long  delay  had  been  cleared  away, 
he  signed  a  contract  with  a  builder  to  pay  1,9252.  for 
the  future  edifice ;  but  other  expenses  being  super- 
added, the  sum  rose  above  2,000Z.  It  was  opened  on 
Friday,  the  5th  of  December,  1873. 

To  start  it  well,  a  temporary  endowment  was  most 
generously  added.  Then  the  original  minister  being 
unable,  from  literary  duties  and  other  causes,  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  the  pastorate,  another  was 
called  and  took  charge  of  the  congregaticm,  an 
arrai^ement  being  made  that  the  first  should  retain 
the  children  who  thad  stood  to  the  school  in  its 
difficulties  so  loyally  and  welL  Some  time  after- 
wards the  pastor  feeding  the  want  of  a  lecture-hall, 
applied  on  the  subject  to  the  benevolent  gentleman 
who  had  already  done  so  much,  and  the  latter,  not 
weary  in  well-doing,  erected  at  an  expense  of  about 
1,4002.  a  fine  building  internally  fitted  as  for  a 
Sunday-school,  with  infant,  middle  or  ordinary,  and 
senior  departments,  the  largest  room  being  available 
during  the  week  for  lectures,  prayer-meetings  and 
other  church  purposes.  Having  done  all,  he  stated 
at  a  public  meeting  of  the  congregation  that 
the  building  of  the  church  and  another  which 
he  had  erected  had,  he  thought,  given  him  more 
genuine  pleasure  than  anything  wmch  he  had  ever 
done  in  his  life.  With  ike  scope  for  development 
afforded  by  the  increased  space,  the  school  at  the  end 
of  1879  had  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  on  the 
roll,  with  an  avenge  attendance  during  the  whole 
year  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-five.  At  the  re- 
curring anniversary,  the  churdb,  seated  for  four 
hundred,  is  crowded  with  scholars.  Some  scholars 
who  remember  the  early  trials  of  the  school  are  now 
teachers;  the  musical  instructor  is  vice-superin- 
tendent. A  children's  church  meets  every  SaobsCth 
forenoon. 

It  is  remarkable  that  when  amid  present  comfort 
the  period  of  the  wanderings  comes  to  be  mentioned 
hy  any  old  scholar,  the  addition  is  pretty  sure  to 
w  made,  "But  for  all  that  we  were  very  happy 
when  we  were  in  rooms."  In  fiaet,  at  the  period 
^erred  to,  the  ehildren,  no  less  than  the  teachers, 
to  a  certain  extent,  were  able  to  appreciate,  if  not 
ev«a  to  share,  the  expressed  feelings  of  Madame 
Quion. 

•*By  Thy  command,  where'er  I  stray. 
Sorrow  attends  me  all  my  way, 

A  never-fiiiling  friend; 
And  if  my  Bufferings  may  angment 
Thy  praiae,  hehold  me  well  content, 

Let  aonow  ttill  attend. 


It  cost  me  no  regret  that  she 

Who  followed  Christ,  should  follow  me; 

And  though,  where'er  she  goes, 
Thorns  spring  spontaneons  at  her  feet, 
I  love  her,  and  extract  a  sweet 

From  all  my  bitter  woes. 

Self-love  Bo  grace  in  soirow  sees,  ^ 

Consults  her  own  peculiar  ease ; 

*Ti8  all  the  bliss  she  knows; 
But  nobler  aims  true  love  employ. 
In  self-denial  is  her  joy, 

In  suffering  her  repose." 

The  object  of  the  foregoing  narrative,  which  is  to 
the  minutest  particular  a  true  one,  will  have  been 
effected  if  it  encourage  any  toil-worn  and  perplexed 
Sabbath-school  teacher  to  go  forward  in  the  work  to 
which  he  feels  that  his  Divine  Master  has  called 
him  ;  nothing  fearing,  and  nothing  doubtine ;  in  the 
humble  trust  that  He  whom  he  serves  will,  sooner 
or  later,  dear  the  worst  obstacles  from  his  path,  and 
fill  him  with  thankfulness  and  joy. 


%n  ^najent  |pragjer. 


"  Save  us.  Lord,  waking ;  guard  us  sleeping ;  that  we  may 
watch  with  Christ,  and  through  Christ  may  rest  in  peace.'* 

Thbbaubus  Pbeoum. 

A  HID  the  host  of  foemen, 

Through  deserts  vast  and  drear, 
When  tempests  dark  are  lowering, 
Lord,  be  Thou  ever  near. 

When  wearied  with  long  labour. 

Our  souls  would  slumbering  lie, 
And  though  the  foe  be  near  us. 

Would  dream  unheedingly: 

Lord,  keep  us  ever  watching, 

To  save  be  ever  nigh; 
When  peril  us  approaches, 

Lord,  hear  our  faioting  cry. 

When  day's  hard  toil  is  over. 

And  night  draws  dose  her  veil. 
Lord,  guard  our  helpless  slumber 

From  all  who  would  assail. 

Though  dosed  our  eyelids  weary. 
Our  souls  would  watch  with  Thee; 

And  in  sweet  heavenly  visions 
Thy  gfcry  may  we  see. 

Thus  with  Thee  keeping  vigil, 

Benew  our  i^irits'  strength. 
That  we  may  wake  in  vigour 

When  morning  dawns  at  length. 

Strengthened  with  might,  God-given, 

To  run  in  duty's  race, 
UnUl,  earth's  trial  over. 

In  heaven  we  see  Thy  face. 

There,  after  toil  and  warfare. 
Through  Christ  we  rest  in  peace; 

And  taste  the  joys  eternal, 
Whoso  bliss  shall  never  cease. 

Lord,  save  us  while  we're  waking, 
And  guard  our  sleep  from  harm; 

With  Thee  while  vigil  keeping 
W©  rest,  held  by  Thin©  arm.  OOCjIp 
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SOME  REMINISCENCES  OP  ITALIAN  TRAVEL. 
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VII. — THE  MOUNTAIN-VILLAQE  PRIEST. 


SPEZIA  is  the  naval  arsenal  —  the  Woolwich 
of  Italy.  It  is  a  thriving  and  spirited  place, 
and  in  1879  I  was  astonished  at  the  signs  of 
progress,  educational  and  religious,  as  well  as 
material,  since  my  visit  in  1873,  You  may  hear 
six  or  eight  sermons  in  Italian  any  Sunday,  and  as 
many  during  the  week — ^I  mean  Evangelical  Pro- 
testant sermons.  I  do  not  here  enter  upon  any 
description  of  the  wonderful  work  that  the  gospel 
is  accomplishing  there,  though  it  is  as  noticeable 
as  anything  of  the  kiud  in  Italy,  and  that  is  saying 
a  great  deal  indeed,  for  there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  the  whole  mind  of  the  people  is  on  the 
move  everywhere.  And  though  the  first  overt  step 
is  to  what  is  called  "  infidelity,"  that  means  chiefly 
rejection  of  the  popery  which  caricatures  Christianity, 
and  is  followed,  as  I  know  in  huudreds  of  instances, 
by  a  demand  for  some  truth  for  the  conscience  and 
some  rest  for  the  heart.  I  don*t  enter  upon  that 
Rubject  here,  but  I  wish  to  state  what  has  occurred 
in  that  vicinity  within  three  summers. 

There  is  a  Sunday-evening  gathering  of  the  very 
poorest  people,  held  by  several  Italian  and  English 
Christians.  In  this  the  grace  of  the  gospel  is 
announced  in  the  very  simplest  language,  and  illus- 
trated much  as  an  infant-school  teacher  does  for 
her  children.  The  chief  thing  insisted  upon  is  the 
love  of  God,  the  pity  and  atoning  sacrifice  of  Jesus, 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  light  of  the  Word, 
and  the  open  way  to  peace  and  rest,  for  any  poor 
soul  anywhere  who  will  come  to  Jesus  for  it.  I 
have  seen  weary-looking  faces  at  those  meetings, 
gazing  steadfastly  on  the  speaker  while  wet  with 
tears,  and  those  tears  started  mine. 

A  priest  was  observed  to  attend  on  several  occa- 
fiions  on  the  Sunday  evening  when  his  own  duties 
were  ended,  and  at  length  he  brought  a  New  Testa- 
ment, and  as  the  speaker  proceeded,  diligently 
sought  out  every  passage  named. 

One  of  the  conductors  of  the  meeting  accosted  him 
at  the  close  of  one  of  them.  He  was  the  parish 
priest  of  a  neighbouring  village,  and  said  he  was 
deeplv  thankful  for  what  he  had  there  heard  of 
gospel  truth,  and  that  he  was  teaching  his  people 
the  same. 

The  sequel  needs  no  prophet.  After  a  brief  space 
he  was  summoned  by  his  bishop,  before  whom  he 
distinctly  and  respectfully  refused  to  recant.  He 
was  teaching  nothing,  he  said,  but  what  was  clearly 
taught  in  the  "  Santo  Evangelo,"  and  he  dared  not 
to  do  other.  Family  influence  formed  the  next 
ordeal  through  which  he  had  to  pass,  and  it  was 
fearful.  His  relations  resided  near,  and,  possessing 
a  small  famll}^  inheritance  of  vineyards,  held  a  fair 


social  position  of  rustic  respectability.  Father 
and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters  surrounded  him, 
alternately  beseeching  and  menacing ;  at  length  the 
mother  went  down  upon  her  knees,  imploring  him 
to  spare  her  who  gave  him  birth  and  his  DEtmily  the 
disgrace  of  apostasy ;  and  when  all  was  unavailing  to 
move  him  from  loyalty  to  his  conscience,  with  angry 
and  contemptuous  maledictions  he  was  expelled 
from  his  father's  house  for  ever  as  a  pariah.  Excom- 
municated now  by  the  Popish  bishop  and  deprived, 
his  paternal  home  closed  to  him,  he  bad  yet  too 
much  independence  to  appeal  to  the  Protestants  for 
succour,  and  for  months  he  earned  a  scanty  mouthful 
of  daily  bread  by  working  in  a  stone-quarry  iu 
the  hills ;  about  as  severe  an  occupation  for  a  man 
of  his  antecedents  as  one  could  well  imagine.  He 
is  now  a  student  for  the  ministry,  and  the  heroic 
steadfEustness  and  iron  strength  evinced  in  his  Racri- 
fices  for  conscience'  sake  augur  well  for  his  fatnre 
career.  Italy  has  need  of  such.  The  Lord  is  giving 
the  word,  and  the  company  of  the  preachers  is 
waxing  great  day  by  day. 


VIII. — THE  CHURCH  CHAMPION  AND  ONE  OF  HIS  HEIRERS. 

I  spent  a  Sunday  morning  in  the  Tuscan  oatbe- 
dral  city  which  gave  to  the  world  Diodnti,  who* 
Italian  version  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  purest 
and  truest. 

It  is  not  my  wont  to  spend  Italian  Sunday  morn- 
ings in  Homish  churches  in  places  where  Protestant 
worship  is  established ;  but  I  did  not  know  that  a 
small  Yaldese  church  was  gathered  together  on  that 
very  morning  in  that  city,  so  I  repaired  to  the 
cathedral,  yet  with  no  frivolous  curiosity,  to  learn 
what  sound  the  pulpit  gave  forth.  It  was  a  rara 
occasion;  the  preacher  a  distinguished  Cappuciso 
monk,  and  his  l^eme  this :  *<  The  Church  of  Borne  has 
never  been  the  friend  of  obscurantism,  retrogression, 
or  despotism,  but  ever  the  firiend  of  liberty,  educa- 
tion and  progress."  I  oould  scarcely  believe  my  own 
eyes  and  ears.  The  lecture,  yon  oould  not  call  it  a 
sermon,  went  upon  this  line — ^the  names  of  Soman 
Catholics  noted  in  the  annals  of  science,  or  humanity, 
or  education,  literature,  politics  or  even  adventora, 
were  successively  fixed  upon,  each  hero's  exploits 
were  displayed,  and  for  each  peroration  the  questi(»> 
was  triumphantly  asked,  Was  this  obsounoitisDi, 
retrogression,  repression? 

Standing  by  my  elbow  was  a  respectable-looking 
citizen,  whose  eye  met  mine  with  a  curious  oonsoioos- 
ness  of-  like  feelings  at  more  than  one  passage  of 
astounding  assertion.     I  could  not  forbear  whisper- 
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ing  to  him  at  one  of  the  many  brief  pauses,  when  we 
involuntarily  looked  a  common  astonishment,  the 
single  word  **  Galileo  ";  at  another  such  moment  he 
gave  me  back  "  Savonarola." 

The  harangue  ended,  I  and  my  new  acquaintance, 
quitting  the  church  together,  fell  into  conversation. 
I  expressed  my  amazement  that  a  public  teacher 
of  religion  could  so  presume  upon  the  forbearance 
or  ignorance  of  an  Italian  city  audience  as  to  assume 
a  position  to  which  all  history  gives  the  lie. 

"  Signore,"  he  replied,  "  it  is  nothing  uncommon,  I 
assure  you.  The  one  business  of  the  priests  now  is 
to  defend  their  church,  and  no  weapon  comes  amiss 
to  their  hands." 

"  Are  you  then,  sir,  a  Boman  Catholic,  may  I 
venture  to  ask  ?  " 

**  So  far  as  believing  in  the  doctrines  taught  now- 
a-days  I  am  not — indeed  I  rarely  attend  worship, 
unless,  as  this  morning,  there  is  something  racy." 

"  But,"  I  rejoined,  "  I  can  hardly  understand  your 
position  unless  you  are  an  infidel." 

'*An  infidel  I  am,  as  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
papa^,  but  not  as  to  the  gospel." 

"  Have  you  not,  then,  pardon,  the  courage  of  your 
opinions,  and  do  you  not  ally  yourself  with  the 
Protestants?" 

'*  Ah,  signore,  that  is  just  what  the  priests  would 
like,  that  the  men  of  intelligence  and  independence 
should  withdraw,  and  cease  to  ridicule  their  preten- 
sions within  the  church.  I  disbelieve  papal  doctrine, 
as  do  millions  of  Italians,  but  we  remain  nominally 
Catholics  and  mean  to  do  so,  assisting  pecuniarily 
as  little  as  possible,  but  not  withdrawing.  Signore, 
we  mean  to  have  a  reformation  from  wiihin  the  church. 
You  did  it  in  England,  and  why  should  not  we  ? 
To  give  up  tamely  all  these  magnificent  churches 
consecrated  by  our  national  history,  and  the  ad- 
miration of  all  the  nations  upon  earth ;  to  yield 
without  a  struggle  the  grand  position  of  the  priests 
as  the  traditionca  teachers  of  the  people,  that  would 
be  unworthy.  No,  signore,  we  mean  to  starve  them 
into  Beformation;  it  cannot  be  done  in  a  moment, 
nor  perhaps  in  a  generation,. but  it  will  be  done,  and 
we  shall  yet  have  a  national  Italian  Church,  with 
the  emoluments  and  the  churches,  and  the  prestige  of 
traditionary  position  with  the  pure  gospel  of  Christ." 

And  so  we  parted.  That  man  was  a  representative 
man.  I  have  met  and  conversed  with  scores  and 
hundreds  of  such.  I  recollect  one  who  had  been 
for  many  days  my  pupil  in  English,  as  I  his  ia 
Italian,  and  my  "  next "  at  dinner.  On  a  Sunday 
morning  as  he  said  he  could  not  attend  the  Boman 
Catholic  service,  and  knowing  that  he  had  English 
enough  to  catch  something  of  what  was  said,  I 
invited  him  to  accompany  us  to  the  English  church 
service.  He  declined,  but  it  was  with  undisguised 
pain,  and  I  shall  not  forget  the  almost  passionate 
fervour  with  which  he  combated  the  external  infer- 
ence from  his  conduct  that  he  and  such  as  he  were 
sceptics. 

*'  I  possess  the  New  Testament,"  he  said,  **  and 
read  it  habitually.  I  am  a  convinced  believer  in 
Christianity.  It  is  one  of  the  sorest  trials  that 
we  Italians  who  reject  the  Syllabus  have  to  bear, 
that  the  priests  brand  us  as  infidels,  and  I  think 
you,  the  English,  believe  us  to  be  such.  I  and 
thousands  of  us  are  sceptic  as  to  the  papal  doc- 
trines; we  are  not  sceptic  as  to  Christianity;  surely 
the  distinction  is  palpable,  and  if  we  withdraw  and 


ally  ourselves  with  sectaries,  how  is  our  national 
reformation  to  be  wrought  ?  " 

It  is  no  logical  position  this  for  an  earnest  man 
of  clear  convictions,  but  I  have  long  been  convinced 
that  it  is  one  which  in  Italy  calls  for  more  dis- 
crimination, sympathy  and  patience,  than  weEngligh 
are  apt  to  give  it. 


IX. — MATBIMONIO  CIVILE. 

"  Why,  Francesco,"  I  said,  "  weren't  you  married 
by  the  priest?" 

"  Oh  no,  signore,  not  I." 

*'  But  you  are  a  Boman  Catholic,  how  was  thatT 

Francesco  was  head-gargon  at  the  chief  hotel  of  a 
favourite  place  of  sojourn  in  Southern  Italy.  He 
was  a  fellow  of  considerable  intelligence,  which  he 
fed  by  reading,  and  on  '^  sirocco "  days  I  had  had 
many  a  pleasant  chat  with  him,  for  he  was  a 
smatterer  in  botany,  and  delighted  to  unfold  with 
me  the  newly-found  glories  of  my  botany-box, 
receiving  with  exuberant  joy  any  roots  I  gave  him, 
planting  and  watering  them  with  a  nice  pride  in  a 
little  comer  of  the  garden  allotted  to  him  hy  the 
landlord. 

**  How  was  it,  Francesco,  that  you  were  not  married 
by  the  priest?" 

"  Well,  signore,  111  tell  you  the  story.  I  and 
Bestituta  had  settled  matters  and  made  up  our  minds 
to  marry,  so  I  went  to  the  priest  and  asked  him 
to  marry  us.  *  Well,'  he  said,  *  Francesco,  you  most 
first  come  as  a  good  Catholic  to  your  duty ;  I  don't 
remember  ever  seeing  you  at  church  these  long  yean.' 

("  Signore,"  he  said, "  the  padre  was  right  I  read 
the  '  Santo  Evangelo '  regularly,  and  I  got  out  of 
that  a  religion  of  my  own,  and  I  don't  believe  in  the 
religion  of  the  priests.") 

•*  *  Now,  Francesco,'  he  said,  *  come  quietly  to  your 
duty,  and  all  will  be  well.' 

*' '  But  I  don't  intend  to  come  to  confession, 
riverito.' 

"  *  Why  ?  Can  you  be  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know 
that  you  have  sins  to  confess  ? ' 

"*I  am  aware,  riverito,  that  I  have  sins,  and  I 
confess  them  to  Him  whom  I  have  committed  them 
against. 

*'  •  But,'  he  exclaimed,  *  you  are  going  right  against 
the  church,  and  that  will  issue  badly.  You  must 
have  either  the  church's  malediction  or  benediction, 
and  they  both  work.' 

"  *  Well,  then,  you  won't  marry  me  unless  I  come 
to  confession?' 

"  •  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  your  duty,  your  honndcn 
duty,  to  come  to  the  functions,  and  to  begin  with 
confession.' 

"  With  this  I  left  him,  sore  in  my  mind.  Shortly 
after,  however,  meeting  him  again,  he  hroke  out 
upon  me :  *  Francesco,  are  you  coming  to  your  duty?' 

"  I  said  hastily,  '  Biverito,  I  shall  never  confer  to 
a  priest  again  while  I  live— never!'  upon  which 
he  turned  away,  angry,  without  a  word. 

"I  was  sorer  still  in  my  mind  then.  One  dajtf 
I  was  on  the  quay  at  Naples  I  overheard  a  man  ssj 
to  his  companion,  '  Oh,  yes ;  we  were  married  br 
"matrimonio  civile"  without  a  priest,  and  ifsail 
legal  and  right* 

"  The  words  caught  my  ear,  so,  touching  the  man 
on  the  shoulder,  1  said,  <  Pardon,  my  friend^  did  I 
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bear  you  say  one  eoqU  be  legally  married  mthont 
the  priest?' 

»''01i,  yes!  Don't  you  know  the  law  is  altered 
since  Yictor  Emmanuel  came  ?  You  Ve  juat  got  to  go 
to  the  registrar  (there  are  plenty  of  offices)  and  take 
your  girl  with  yon,  and  a  credible  witness  for  her, 
and  another  for  yourself,  and  your  business  is  done 
in  five  minutes  all  right  and  square,  and  you  know 
yoq  can  have  the  priest  afterward  if  you  like ;  but 
jon  are  legally  married  without  him/ 

"  This  was  news  to  me,  signore,  so  I  told  Bestituta, 
and,  without  a  word,  we  got  our  witnesses,  and  were 
l^lly  married  by  the  registrar,  and  went  to  our 
homes,  thinking  we  would  say  nothing  about  it  for 
the  present,  to  prevent  a  row.  However,  in  a  few 
days  1  met  the  priest  in  the  lane, 

*''Well,  Francesco,  I  hope  you  have  come  to  a 
better  mind,  and  mean  to  come  properly  to  your 
dnty.  You  can't  be  noarried,  I  must  tell  you,  with- 
out it,  and,  good  Catholic  as  your  father  was  before 
yon,  what  a  pity  it  would  be  to  have  any  scandal.' 

"'Kiverito,  I  have  said  the  last  woi-d  on  that 
subject,  and  I  suppose  we  must  do  as  well  as  we 
can  some  other  way/ 

"He  looked  straight  at  me  for  a  momant,  then 
having  glanced  up  and  down  the  road,  he  took 
me  by  &e  arm  and  said  in  my  ear  confldentially, 
'FranoesQO,  don't  be  a  fool;  if  you  really  tmU  nd 
oome  to  your  duty,  the  marriage  qui  be  done  for 
fifteen  lire,' 

♦'  *  But  I  am  married  by  "  matrimonio  civile ! "  ' " 

"His  &oe  changed  instantly;  he  stepped  back 
from  me  as  &om  a  serpent  to  the  side  of  the  road. 
I  tamed  away ;  but  there  he  stood,  cursing  me  as 
long  as  I  could  hear.  Since  then,  as  he  Imows,  I 
have  saved  a  Httle  money,  and  always  am  ready  to 
give  something  to  the  poor:  he  often  sends  the 
'  '  to  me,  but  that  is  all  tJie  connection  between 


ns. 


X.— THB  NBW  LIGHT. 

I  spent  some  deeply  interesting  days  sevoral  years 
ago  in  Naples.  Having  heard  that  there  was  Pro- 
testant worship  in  the  Toledo,  I  repaired  thither  on 
a  Sunday  evening  with  a  friend.  We  were  just,  in 
time  to  thrust  ourselves  into  the  crowd  and  get 
^eats  before  the  service  began.  It  was  held  in  a 
large  upper  room,  containing,  I  should  think,  from 
a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  and 
was  the  ordinary  Sunday  evening  service.  The 
prayers,  lessons,  and  psalmody  ended,  there  ascended 
the  pulpit  a  man  apparently  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  with  rich  brown  beard,  face  of  splendid  contour, 
Hx  feet  high,  with  a  mighty,  noble  voice  and 
distmctest  articulation.  He  was  a  converted  ex- 
Cappuoino  monk,  and,  as- 1  soon  leamt,  full  of 
evangelical  fervour,  which  poured  itself  forth  in 
Ktrains  of  most  penetrating  eloquence.  Let  me 
tarry  one  moment  to  make  a  remark  about  the 
preaching  of  the  Italian  evangelici.  It  is  a  fact  in 
my  now  considerable  experience,  upon  which  I  have 
often  pondered  and  wondered,  tnat  I  never  yet 
heard  an  Italian  Protestant  preacher  who  did  not 
thoroughly  expound  his  text,  and  go  to  the  heart 
of  his  subject.  I  have  heard  as  terse  statement, 
as  close  logic,  as  keen  analysis,  as  lucid  expositioii, 
to  say  nothing  of  earnest  ap])eal  and  that  vivacity 
which    gives  buoyancy  to   all   they  say — ^I  have 


heard  those  in  as  high  a  degree  from  the  lips  of 
Italian  evangelioi  as  &om  the  most  gifted  preachers 
of  any  land. 

On  that  occasion,  Signers  Moreno's  text  was, 
**  Choosing  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people 
of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a 
season."  As  the  mouthpiece  of  Italian  Protestants, 
one  leamt  from  him  that  the  affliction  and  persecu- 
tion they  endured  had  not  cowed  or  dejected  them 
one  iota.  They  joyfully  '*  chose  "  them.  Authority 
against  th^oi,  numbers  against  them,  popular  pride 
and  ignorance  against  them,  the  strong  influence 
of  a  gorgeous  spectacular  religion  upon  a  spectaole- 
loving  people  against  them,  the  prestige  of  tradi- 
tionary usage  and  &mily  association  against  them, 
and  slander  and  contempt  and  a  thousand  other 
foroes  against  them,  they  still  gloried  in  their  choice. 
There  was  a  living  force,  a  warm,  vital  breath  of 
God  in  the  man's  word  whioh  moved  one's  soul 
and  carried  it  straight  into  one's  heart.  I  never 
saw  worship  more  real,  attention  more  breathless, 
praise  more  fervent,  in  any  assembly  whatsoever. 
''There  is  hope  for  Italy,"  I  said  to  my  friend 
as  we  left.  And  now,  having  visited  Naples  again, 
after  a  lapse  of  not  seven  years,  I  find  the  Protestant 
converts  more  than  quadrupled,  snd  the  attendants 
on  Protestant  worship  tenfcud. 

On  the  day  following,  being  in  the  Bible  Society's 
depot,  and  describing  to  the  manager  my  interest 
in  what  I  had  heard  on  the  previous  evening,  I 
observed  a  middle-aged  working-man,  who  was  in 
the  shop  when  I  entered,  and  who  remained  duriug 
our  conversation.  As  his  attitude  and  mien  evinced 
his  interest  in  what  we  had  been  saying,  I  turned 
to  him,  and  said, ''  I  hope,  my  friend,  you  are  not 
ignorant  of  the  truths  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking?" 

I  was  little  prepared  for  what  followed. 

*'Signore,"  he  said,  with  exceeding  animation, 
*'  I  lived  blind,  bHnd,  blind  as  a  stone  for  fifty 
years  I  It  was  the  words  of  that  same  Sigpiore 
Moreno  whom  you  heard  preach,  that  God  sent  to 
open  my  eyes  and  make  me  see  my  Saviour." 

I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  heard  a  more  graphic 
description  of  a  man's  turning  from  darkness  to 
light  than  he  then  gave.  It  was  the  picture  of  a 
death  and  life  escape  from  bondage  to  freedom ;  and 
he  poured  forth  with  vivid  eagerness  all  those  grand 
truths  enshrined  in  Hebrews  ix.,  z.,  xi.  There  was 
the  very  light  of  liberty  in  the  man's  eyes.  After 
he  had  gone,  I  asked  the  manager  if  lus  life  bore 
out  his  profession. 

"Oh  yes,  sir,"  he  said,  "he  is  perfectly  well 
known;  he  is  one  of  the  most  sincere  Christians 
as  he  is  one  of  our  most  indefatigable  evangelists. 
He  earns  his  bread  by  daily  work,  but '  out  of  the 
abundanoe  ai  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,'  and  in 
season  and  out  of  seascm,  with  persons  of  any 
quality  or  rank  whatever,  he  gives  testimony  to 
the  peace  of  God  in  his  heart,  and  to  that  Christ 
who  has  opened  his  eyes  and  made  him  free." 


XI.— nr  A  scBooL. 

I  spent  a  day  in  the  Yaldese  school  of  Naples, 
and  I  would  not  willingly  let  the  memory  of  it 
die.  Entering  as  a  stranger,  I  apologised  to  the 
teacherB,    and,    stating    tbatDi|tiz'^y"8(5l®gk 
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Protestant  who  wished  well  to  their  work  and 
helped  it,  I  asked  if  I  might  inspect  a  little  their 
work,  methods,  apparatus,  eto.,  and  I  must  say 
I  was  no  little  amazed  at  the  perfect  organisation 
and  the  remarkable  intelligence  and  efficiency  of 
their  teaching,  nor  was  I  less  interested  in  the 
ingenuity  and  adaptation  of  their  apparatus.  After 
making  acquaintance  with  every  class  save  the 
yoimgest,  I  did  not  yet  like  to  proceed  to  a  step 
which  I  meditated,  until  I  had  learnt  from  the  head 
teacher  how  many  of  the  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  children  were  of  Protestant  parentage. 

His  reply  was :  '*  There  are  not,  I  think,  more 
than  six  professed  Protestant  homes  from  which 
these  children  come." 

«<  Then,  perhaps,  I  may  talk  to  the  whole  school, 
except  the  lowest  class,  for  the  last  half  hour  before 
closing,  partly  in  the  way  of  examination  and  partly 
in  the  way  of  address  ?  " 

''  We  shall  all  be  most  happy,  sir." 

I  will  detail  but  two  incidents  of  what  followed. 

I  said, ''  Boys  and  girls,  I  have  been  this  morning 
into  a  church,  and  I  found  two  tablets  on  the  wall, 
with  writing  cut  upon  them— one  headed  *The 
Commandments  of  God,'  and  the  other  '  The  Com- 
mandments of  the  Church.'  Now  how  many  are 
those  called  the  commandments  of  God?  " 

"  Ten,  signore." 

"  Where  are  they  first  found  ?  " 

"In  the  holy  Bible." 

"Where?" 

Plenty  of  hands  are  held  up ;  I  single  out  one  who 
answers,  "  In  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus." 

"Please  give  to  Pietro  a  Bible.  Find  the  place. 
Now  listen  to  me  before  you  read.  I  found  part  of 
the  ten  omitted.  Begin  to  read  the  first  command- 
ment, and  when  you  come  to  what  was  omitted,  stop." 

Pietro  read  the  first  commandment^  and  pausing, 
looked  up  at  me. 

"  Hands  up,"  I  cried,  "  of  those  who  think  Pietro 
has  stopped  at  the  right  place." 

A  forest  of  hands  goes  up. 

"  Now,  will  you  tell  me  why  the  pope's  church 
singles  out  that  special  second  commandment  and 
omits  it?" 

A  host  of  hands  go  up. 

"  You  tell  me,  Giuseppe." 

I  give  the  exact  words  of  that  lad's  reply — ^a  lad 
of  thirteen,  the  son  of  a  nominal  Homan  Catholic  of 
Naples. 

"  Signore  Inglese,  the  second  commandment  is 
against  images,  and  it  would  never  do  to  put  up 
God's  commandment  against  adoring  images  when 
the  priests  and  the  people  are  doing  it  every  day  all 
round  the  churchy" 

Before  my  departure  I  signified  my  intention  of 
giving  a  small  book  to  each  of  those  whose  work  I 
had  inspected,  and  whom  I  had  questioned  and 
addressed.  I  wished  to  give  to  each  such  a  book  as 
he  could  keep  and  read  when  I  should  be  in  England, 
as  a  souveoir  of  what  had  been  to  me  a  very  pleasant 
day.  I  said,  "  There  is  one  book  which  is  before  all 
others,  which  is  that?" 

"  The  •  Santo  Evangelo,'  signore." 

"  But  I  have  been  out  into  the  city  during  your 
dinner-hour,  and  selected  some  other  little  books, 
which  cost  just  the  same  as  the  *  Santo  Evangelo,' 
and  some  of  you  would  like  them,  perhaps,  for  they 
contain  stories  and  nice  reading,  and  I  want  you  to 


have  a  book  that  you  will  like  and  be  able  to  keep. 
Now  I  must  see:  hands  up  who  would  like  the 
'Santo  Evangelo'!" 

Every  hand  was  raised  instantly. 

"  Oh,"  I  said  to  the  master, ''  they  don't  understand 
my  bad  Italian ! " 

"  Indeed  they  do,  sir." 

"Let  me  try  again:  now,  hands  up  who  would 
like  another  book  to  cost  as  much  as  the  *  Santo 
Evangelo,'  with  stories  and  pictures ! " 

Not  a  hand  moved. 

I  was  not  satisfied ;  so  I  said,  "  I  want  to  give  yon 
a  book  which  you  can  keep.  Now,  Antonio,  if  the 
priest  came  to  your  house  and  saw  the  ^  Santo  Evan- 
gelo' he  would  take  it  away." 

"  Signore,  my  fiither  will  never  allow  a  priest  to 
come  into  our  house  again." 

Another,  questioned  in  like  manner,  replied : 

"  Signore,  my  &ther  and  mother  attend  tiie  worship 
of  the  Evangelici." 

Another  and  another  gave  like  replies,  and  the 
issue  was  that  I  gave,  with  name  inscribed,  a  New 
Testament  to  each. 

I  still  wanted  this  matter  cleared,  and  asked  the 
schoolmaster,  after  school,  how  he  accounted  for  the 
fact  that  these  boys  and  girls  who  read  the  New 
Testament  in  school  daily,  and  could  not  desire  it 
from  mere  curiosity,  should  choose  it  rather  than  a 
book  which  would  generally  be  more  attractive  to  a 
child — were  they  afraid  of  displeasing  me? 

"  Oh,  no ;  the  children  of  Naples  are  of  a  bold 
nature,  and  wouldn't  think  of  that.  It's  aU  per- 
fectly genuine ;  we  are  only  just  come  out  of  bond- 
age. It  is  the  new  liberty,  signore.  The  parents 
of  these  children  have  heard  the  word  of  Gk>d  banned, 
and  the  reading  of  it  and  the  having  it  cursed,  and 
they  are  athirst  to  possess  it.  Ton  may  depend  upon 
it,  those  New  Testaments  will  all  be  read  aloud  from 
end  to  end,  and  religiously  preserved," 

How  I  thanked  God  that  good  souls  in  England 
had  made  me  their  almoner  in  such  enterprises !  and 
though  theirs  was  the  grain,  I  was  glad  that  miiie 
was  the  sower's  band  that  day. 


HINTS  TO  HOSPITAL  VISITOBS, 

DISCRETION  and  sympathy  are  the  essential 
requisites  for  a  hospital  visitor.  The  Ghrist- 
ian  visitor  will  aim  higher  than  merely  to  comfort 
or  to  please ;  he  will  most  carefully  arm  himself  with 
the  wisdom  which  is  from  above.  Good  hospital 
visiting  is  by  no  means  easy,  and  yet  how  few  of  the 
enthusiastic  and  charitable  ^rsons  who  attempt  it 
take  even  ordinary  pains  to  improve  themselves  in 
the  task.  The  tact  which  grows  by  long  experience, 
the  ready  sympathy  whidi  must  be  expressed  »> 
differently  \  to  each  sufferer,  the  cheerful  manner 
which  must  never  jar  u^n  sorrow,  or  insult  misery, 
are  only  acquired  by  long  and  patient  trainiDJ- 
The  inexperienced  visitor  is  so  anxious  to  do  and  ti> 
say  what  he  thinks  kind,  that  the  often-reourzing 
occasions  when  to  do  and  to  say  nothing  is  tk 
truest  kindness  are  not  recognised  by  him,  and  a 
drowsy  patient  is  roused,  or  a  feeble  patient  di^ 


turbed,  physical  ezcitement^d  mental  distress 
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caused,  because  common  sense  has  been  defied  and 
ontbnsiasm  substituted  for  wisdom.  A  great  many 
roles  must  be  self-taught  because  they  must  depend 
on  the  special  circumstances  of  the  visitors  and  the 
wards  to  be  visited,  but  in  every  case  certain  rules 
should  be  strictly  adhered  to.  Though  of  course  no 
visitor  is  allowed  to  go  into  a  ward  without  a  pass, 
in  which  the  wards  and  the  hours  for  visiting  them 
are  specially  defined,  it  is  only  right  always  to  ask 
the  nurse  in  charge  whether  any  patient  had  better 
be  passed  by,  as  after  any  particular  treatment,  such 
as  leeching  or  administration  of  morphia,  it  is  far 
better  to  leave  the  patient  unnoticed. 

A  text  or  a  verse  from  some  familiar  hymn  is  often 
all  that  the  sufferer  can  hear,  and  in  many  cases  all 
that  is  required ;  but  where  the  patient  is  tolerably 
&ee  from  pain,  a  great  deal  more  can  be  done. 

And  let  me  here  advise  all  visitors,  however  short 
a  time  they  mean  to  give  to  each  patient,  to  sit 
down  by  their  bedside,  not  on  any  account  to  speak  to 
tliem  standing  up  and  leaning  over  tbeir  bed.  This 
worries  and  fusses  an  invalid,  and  at  onoe  does 
away  with  the  soothing  effect  which  is  so  much 
to  be  sought  after.  Brighten  the  wards  by  your 
presence  and  leave  some  seeds  to  grow  after  your 
visit,  varied  seeds  for  every  soil.  Human  nature  is 
a  vast  kaleidoscope,  one  pattern  will  differ  from  an- 
other, and  all,  even  the  most  ignorant  and  degraded, 
have  their  own  individuality. 

Do  not,  if  yon  are  an  habitual  visitor,  think  it 
necessary  to  speak  about  religion  on  every  occasion. 
Make  the  patients  look  forward  to  your  visit,  and 
gain  a  personal  influence  in  your  wapitis  by  remem- 
bering their  names  and  home  circumstances,  and  by 
showing  them  as  much  as  possible  that  you  enjoy 
visiting  them. 

You  will  thus  be  able  to  speak  with  far  greater 
power  about  the  one  thing  needful  when  the  oppor- 
tunities arise. 

Bemember  also  to  be  very  courteous  to  all  the 
nurses,  and  do  not  pass  even  the  scrubbing-girl 
without  some  word  of  greeting. 

All  these  things  are  essential,  and  yet  are  con- 
stantly overlooked.  Visitors  will  often  say,  "I 
feel  so  shy  and  awkward,"  forgetting  that  shyness 
can  be  overcome  and  awkwardness  conquered  by  a 
strong  will,  but  until  they  are  conquered  the  good 
you  wish  to  do  vnll  be  greatly  hindered. 

It  is  a  wise  plan  in  visiting  the  free  wards  of  any 
hospital,  where,  as  a  rule,  the  patients  are  very  poor, 
to  note  down  in  your  pocket-book  something  about 
theb  home  circumstances ;  the  accounts  can  easily 
be  verified  by  applying  to  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  whose  investigations,  so  far  as  the  experience 
of  the  writer  are  concerned,  are  carried  out  with  equal 
Whdness  and  accuracy.  If  possible,  follow  up  the 
helpless  cases  in  their  own  home,  where,  after  leaving 
the  hospital,  they  are  generally  in  great  want  of 
some  small  comforts.  The  gift  of  a  wicker-chair,  a 
couple  of  cushions,  flannel,  old  linen,  or  whatever  is 
most  needed,  is  very  valuable  in  supplementing  the 
good  gained  within  the  hospital  wc^s.  The  wants 
of  most  inmates  of  our  hospitals  are  so  very  real  and 
so  very  great  that  they  are  not  met  by  tiie  casual 
gifts  of  flowers  and  tracts  only,  and  though  it  is 
iiatnral  to  wish  to  please  a  great  many  sufferers 
hy  kind  words  vaguely  distributed,  far  more  Teal 
good  would  be  done  l^  narrowing  the  circle  and 
thoroughly  working  two  or  three  cases.         o.  H.  c. 


THE  PULPIT  IN  THE  FAMILY. 

MORTIFYING  THE  DEEDS  OF  THE  BODY. 

"If  ye  through  the  Spirit  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the 
body,  ye  sbAll  live."— /fomafw  vlli.  13. 

E  have  here  a  promise,  "Ye  shall 
live,"  and  the  condition  on  which 
the  promise  is  given,  "  If  ye  through 
the  Spirit  do  mortify  the  deeds  of 
the  body." 
The  original  word  (^avarovrc),  here 
rendered  "  mortify,"  signifies  "  to  kill,"  "  to  put  to 
death."  It  would  then  read,  "If  ye  through  the 
Spirit  do  kill  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live," 
which  shows  that  the  life  of  sin  and  the  life  of  grace 
are  incompatible. 

The  objects,  then,  of  this  mortification  are  the 
deeds  of  the  body.  By  "  the  body,"  we  here  under- 
stand that  of  which  the  apostle  speaks,  where  he 
says,  "  If  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die."  The 
terms  "  flesh  "  and  "  body  "  are  in  this  sense  equiva- 
lent. They  signify  the  same  thing — that  is,  the  same 
corrupt  nature.  Indeed,  the  proper  seat  of  sin  is 
the  soul;  and  "the  deeds  of  the  body"  are  sinful 
only  as  they  are  influenced  by  a  sinfiil  soul.  Yet 
the  Scriptures  frequently  call  this  spiritual  cor- 
ruption by  the  tenns,  "  the  flesh,"  "  the  body,"  "  the 
members."  "  I  see,"  said  the  apostle,  "  another  law 
in  my  members  waiTing  against  the  law  of  my 
mind ; "  and  he  tells  us  this  to  show  the  degrading 
nature  of  sin,  that  it,  as  it  were,  destroys  the  very 
soul  in  man,  and  further,  to  show  what  is  the 
special  tendency  of  it,  to  indulge  the  body,  to  make 
provision  for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof.  * 

By  "  the  deeds  of  the  body  "  then,  we  must  under- . 
stand,  not  only  the  inward  risings  and  the  outward 
workings  of  edn,  but  also  the  source,  the  evil  heart, 
from  which  these  sins  issue. 

"  If  ye  through  the  Spirit,"  says  the  apostle,  "  do 
mortify  the  de^s  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live."  Now 
if  we  take  life,  here  promised,  to  signify  present  life, 
the  life  of  grace,  then  we  see  that  it  is  impossible 
for  a  soul  to  have  its  graces  in  lively  exercise, 
whose  lusts  are  not  mortified;  that  it  is  necessary 
that  the  deeds  of  the  body  should  be  put  to  death, 
if  you  desire  that  your  graces  should  live. 

Again,  if  we  take  the  life  here  promised  for 
eternal  life,  tften  we  observe  that  the  future  life 
of  glory  is  only  secure  to  us  upon  the  condition  of 
a  present  death  unto  sin.  "  If  ye  do  mortify  the 
deeds  of  the  body  " — ^these  are  the  terms — *'  ye  shall 
live."  Not  that  life  proceeds  from  mortification  as 
the  effect  from  the  cause,  but  as  the  end  follows 
upon  the  right  use  of  the  means.  Only  the  pure  in 
heart  shall  see  God.  Those  who  attain  to  glory  must 
be  made  meet  for  it  through  sanctification  of  the 
Spirit. 

Here  we  would  observe  that  even  believers  them| 
selves  who  are  influenced  by  the  Spirit  need  con[^ 
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tinually  to  exercise  this  mortification.  St.  Paul,  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  speaks  to  those  who 
were  "  risen  with  Christ,"  whose  "  life  was  hid  with 
Christ  in  God,**  who  were  "dead  with  Christ,*'  who 
should  "appear  with  Christ  in  glory/'  and  yet 
presses  upon  them  this  duty.  Must^ot  this  appear 
strange  if  you  call  to  mind  what  are  "  the  deeds  of 
the  body,"  what  are  the  sins  to  be  mortified?  They 
are  not  simply  vain  thoughts,  or  coldness  of  heart, 
the  negligences  or  ignorances  with  which  the  most 
favoured  of  God's  servants  are  chargeable.  They 
are  "fornication,  uncleanness,  inordinate  affection, 
evil  concupiscence,  covetousness,  anger,  wrath,  malice, 
blasphemy,  lying."  It  is,  indeed,  strange  that 
Christians  distinguished  as  were  the  Colossians 
should  be  called  upon  to  mortify  such  foul  sins  as 
those  mentioned  in  that  black  catalogue.  Yet  in 
the  mind  of  the  apostle  it  was  necessary  even  for 
them,  inasmuch  as  that  the  most  exalted  Christians 
upon  earth  have  within  them  the  seeds  of  corrup- 
tion, inclining  them  to  those  sins,  gross  as  they  are, 
and  Satan  vnll  not  fail  to  stir  up  to  action  that 
corrupt  nature,  unless  they  keep  a  constant  watoh 
upon  their  own  hearts  by  habitual  mortification. 

Nor  is  this  necessary  to  great  sins  only,  but  to 
all  sins,  small  and  great.  And  we  should  bear  in 
mind  that  no  sin  is  too  great  for  man  to  commit 
were  God  for  a  moment  to  withhold  His  preventing 
grace,  and  that  no  sin  is  small  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Let  us,  then,  remember  how  needful  it  is  to  keep 
up  this  habit  of  constant  mortification. 

In  the  first  place,  unmortified  sin  not  only  inter- 
fores  with  the  object  and  use  of  the  grace  of  God, 
but,  in  a  degree,  it  destroys  its  power  over  us.  It 
is  impossible  that  grace  and  nature  should  be  strong 
and  vigorous  in  the  same  soul.  If  nature  prospers, 
grace  must  decay. 

There  are  two  things  that  contribute  to  a  growth 
in  grace,  namely,  holy  thoughts  and  holy  duties. 
Just  as  a  man  for  his  natural  growth  requires  food 
and  exercise,  so  it  is  with  grace :  holy  thoughts  are, 
as  it  were,  the  food,  and  holy  duties  the  exercise. 
But  sin  not  mortified  prevents  us  from  gathering 
strength  from  either  of  these.  When  once  an  un- 
mortified lust  has  seized  upon  the  thoughts  and 
pressed  them  into  the  service  of  a  corrupted  imagi- 
nation, grace  must  decay.  It  does  much  also  to 
hinder  us  in  our  spiritual  duties,  as  it  deadens  the 
heart  or  distracts  it.  How  can  we  go  to  God  with 
any  freedom  of  spirit?  How  can  we,  with  any 
boldness,  call  Him  Father,  while  there  lies  at  the 
bottom  some  unmortified  lust?  How  can  I  pray  for 
pardon  for  my  sins  whilst  this  or  the  other  bosom 
sin  is  eherished?  This  cloaking  of  sin  is  a  fearful 
impediment  to  the  Christian.  It  draws  away  the 
heart  from  God;  it  entangles  the  affections;  it 
distracts  the  thoughts;  it  deranges  the  whole 
spiritual  frame. 

When  inward  motions  are  sufiered  to  solicit,  to 
tempt,  to  importune  the  soul,  this  or  the  other  lust 
may  speedily  gain  tho  ascendency.  I^  thbrefore, 
you  would  be  secure  from  this  danger,  the  first 
risings  must  be  suppressed.  You  must  mortify  sin 
in  the  womb ;  strangle  it  in  the  birth ;  for  if  once 
brought  forth  you  know  not  to  what  ^owth  it  may 
attain.  In  such  case  God  may  take  His  Holy  Spirit 
from  you ;  He  may  leave  you  to  your  own  devices ; 
and  cmoe  abandoned  by  God,  the  man  is  ready  to 
work  all  unoieanness  with  greediness. 


There  are  two  things  required  to  keep  up  an  in- 
tercourse between  God  and  the  soul :  on  God's  part 
there  is  the  oommnnication  of  the  Spirit,  through 
whose  life-giving  influenoe  communion  is  mam- 
tained  ;  on  man's  part  there  is  required  of  him  that 
he  culiivate  a  spiritual  firame  in  the  return  of  a  holy 
obedience.  But  sin  not  mortified  bndaks  off  all  ui- 
tercourse  in  both  these  respects.  It  provokes  Gt>i 
to  take  the  Holy  Spirit  from  us,  and  thus  cuts  of 
all  intercourse  on  His  part;  and  on  man's  part,  ii 
disturbs  the  spiritual  frame  in  which  the  sonlmnft 
be  kept  if  we  would  maintain  it.  The  sin  th^t 
separated  between  God  and  you  should  at  length  k 
mortified,  the  hindranoe  removed,  otherwise  it  may 
prove  a  featfol  perdition. 

Now,  although  there  be  no  duty  which  can  plead 
more  for  itself  than  that  we  are  now  considering, 
yet  there  is  soaroe  any  that  is  so  neglected.  And 
there  is  a  reason  for  this  neglect :  it  is  a  difficult  dntr. 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  it  as  '*  resisting  unto  blood,"  as  a 
"  striving  against  sin  '*;  our  Saviour  likens  it  to  th- 
plucking  out  of  a  right  eye,  the  cutting  off  of  a  right 
hand.  %ut  nowadays  we  are  loth  to  carry  things 
so  far ;  there  is  too  much  oompromise  with  the  world, 
and  external  observances  are  put  in  the  place  of 
mortifying  worldly  lusts  and  affections  through  the 
Spirit. 

But  besides  the  difficulty,  the  fact  of  its  being,  a^ 
it  were,  an  unending  work,  does  much  to  keep  men 
from  entering  upon  it  I  If  sin  oould  be  laid  dead  at 
a  blow,  men  would  strike  for  once ;  but  when  thev 
find  that  the  work  of  mortification  must  be  proaecntei 
all  their  life  long,  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour ;  that  they 
must  be  still  on  the  watch  without  even  breathing- 
time  allowed  them,  they  give  up  the  struggle,  or  they 
prosecute  it  remissly,  all  owing  to  a  spirit  of  sloth- 
fulness  that  unfits  them  for  encountering  difficnlties. 
and  so  they  forfeit  heaven. 

Heaven  and  happiness  are  not  to  be  attained  but 
by  earnest,  continuous  effort ;  sitting  still  and  idlv 
wishing  for  it  will  not  do.  **  The  Kingdom  of  heaven," 
said  the  Saviour,  "suffereth  violence*';  and  the 
violent  take  it  by  force."  The  true  Christian  wil! 
with  a  firm  resolve  bear  down  whatever  opposes  hi^ 
entrance  into  the  Kingdom ;  while  the  fearful  sod 
the  unbelieving,  who  see  the  difficulty  but  do  not 
strive  to  overcome  it,  will  for  ever  be  shut  out. 

But  there  may  be  among  my  readers  some  trlw 
know  little  of  spiritual  things,  and  care  little  fir 
them.  To  such  as  these  I  must  leave  a  word  (f 
remonstrance  and  of  warning. 

Am  I  addressing  a  worldly  man,  busy  with  th 
cares  of  the  world,  whose  treasure  is  upon  earth,  an  1 
who  is  laying  up  nothing  .against  the  great  day 
Or  am  I  addt^essing  a  man  of  pleasure  and  of  sin- 
one  to  whom  the  promise  of  the  text  has  no  mo\r^\ 
because  he  has  his  portion  in  this  life?  Let  mh 
remember  that  they  have  to  render  an  account  here- 
after of  all  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  and  acconlinj; 
to  that  judgment  they  have  an  eternity  to  fp?p^ 
somewhere  I  In  these  and  all  other  pnrsaits  i'v 
end  must  not  be  forgotten.  The  dying  bed  of  tL* 
profligate,  the  wrench  that  awaits  the  covetous  x\'\ 
worldly  man,  the  cheerless  prospect  that  pupfert- 
itself  to  the  sceptic,  must  all  be  placed  side  tysiie 
with  what  each  has  gained  or  lost!  Eternal  lif^or 
eternal  death  is  the  alternative.  "  If  ye  lit©  after 
the  flesh,  ye  shall  die :  bttt  if  ye]  through  the  Spirit 
do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  b<Wyi  ye  shall  live*" 
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FLORENCE  AND  HER  ORPHAN  FRIEND. 

L 

^LORENCE,  can  yon  remember  the  text 
of  Sunday  morning  ? '' 

**  Yes,  mother, '  Thou  wilt  keep  him 
in  perfect  peace,  whose  mind  is  stayed 
on  Thee:  because  he  trusteth  in  Thee.'" 
And  the  little  girl  added,  *'  I  do  not  under- 
stand it  all,  but  yet  I  like  it  yery  much." 
"Why?" 

**I  like  the  word  trust.  It  is  said  of 
Mary  Grey,"  naming  one  of  her  fiEiYourite 
companions,  **  *  Tou  can  always  trust  Mary ;  ibr 
if  she  makes  a  promise,  she  is  sure  to  keep 
her  word ;'  and  it's  true,  mother.  When  I  had 
to  take  that  dark,  bitter  medicine,  you  said, 
'  It  will  not  be  pleasant,  certainly,  but  it  will 
make  you  so  much  stronger  afterwards,  that  you  wiU  not  regret 
it  You  can  trust  me,  I  hope' — and  I  could  trust  my  dear 
mother.    But  I  can't  understand  the  first  part  of  the  text" 

*<  The  best  way  of  explaining  it  to  you,  dear,  is  to  tell  yon 
that  God  will  take  care  of  and  love  Uiose  who  trust  in  Him. 
Will  you  try  and  trust  Him,  Florence?" 

Florence  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  ''I  might 
try,  but  it  seems  difficult" 

*'Bat  you  can  make  it  not  so  difficult.  EndeaYOur  to  say 
from  your  heart,  with  your  other  prayers,  these  words, '  Lord, 
help  me,  a  helpless  child,  to  haye  trust  in  Thee,  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake.' " 

**  I  wUl,"  said  Florence.  *^  Mother,  will  you  write  out  that 
little  prayer  for  me,  that  I  may  always  remember  it  ?  " 

^If  you  wish  it,  darling."  And  her  mother  did  so,  and 
Florence  remembered  that  simple  prayer  on  many  ioccasions 
in  the  time  to  come. 

Florence  Lester  was  the  only  surviving  child  of  a  widowed 
mother.  Glancing  around  that  spacious  room,  opening  at  one 
end  into  a  beautiful  conservatory  where  delicate  bright  azaleas 
and  pure  graceful  camellias  made  all  seem  luxuriant  as  mid- 
summer, it  appeared  that  in  earthly  prospects  she  was  greatly 
blessed.  Indeed,  sbe  was  &voured  not  only  by  the  surround- 
ings of  wealth,  but  by  the  possession  of  a  treasure  which  riches 
could  not  give,  the  judicious  care  and  training  of  an  excellent 
mother.  It  was  Mrs.  Lester's  plan  to  talk  over  the  Simday 
morning's  text  and,  by  encouraging  Florence  to  give  to  some 
extent  her  own  ideas,  to  awaken  additional  interest,  and  then 
explain,  in  the  way  she  thought  best  fitted  to  her  daughter's 
understanding,  something  of  the  meaning  of  the  blessed  words. 
Soon  after  the  conversation  last  related,  the  Lesters  left  the 
country  for  their  residence  at  the  west  end  of  London.  Florence 
▼ent  out  one  day  with  her  governess,  and  it  happened  that 
in  coming  homewards  they  lost  their  way.  Miss  White  had 
taken  the  wrong  turning.  Sbe  herself  was  only  a  country  girl 
of  twenty,  and  knew  but  little  of  London.  She  made  inquiries, 
but  was  mialed.  Presently,  to  her  consternation,  she  found  herself 
surrounded  by  poor  and  narrow  streets,  where  the  inhabitants 
bore  every  appearance  of  squalid  poverty.  Horenoe  was 
becrefly  frighteBed,  but  she  was  a  good,  brave  girl  at  heart, 
and  tried  not  to  let  her  fears  terrify  her  governess ;  but  soon 
worse  sounds  greeted  their  alarmed  ears,  for  there  was  a  street 
quarreL  Florence  repressed  a  scream,  and  clasping  her  hands 
slowly,  repeated  her  mother's  prayer,  *'  Lord  help  me,  a  helpless 
child,  to  have  tmst  in  Thee,  for  Jesus  Ohrisf  s  sake." 
It  waa  not  intended  for  Miss  White's  ears,  but  she  had  caught 


the  word  trust,  without  understanding  the  prayer.  "What 
are  yon  talking  about,  my  dear  ?  Yon  said  something  about 
trust  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  trust  any  one  about  here. 
What  shall  I  do?  I  can't  see  a  policeman  or  a  respectable 
person,  and  I  don't  know  which  way  to  go  ?  " 

"Listen,  please,  Miss  White,"  said  Florence.  It  was  the 
sound  of  singing  that  had  caught  her  ear,  a  clear  and  decidedly 
musioal  voice  with  a  depth  of  pathetic  sadness  in  it,  and  the 
first  verse  of  a  familiar  and  beantiful  hymn  fell  upon  the 
listening  ears  of  governess  and  pupil.  The  singer  was  a  pale- 
faced  girl  of  short  stature  with  a  great  hump  upon  her  back, 
and  by  her  side  was  a  rough-looking  boy  some  fifteen  years  of 
age,  who  came  up  to  them  and  held  out  a  ragged  cap  for  pence. 
"  la  that  your  sister  ?  "  said  Miss  White. 
"Yes,  lady,  that's  my  sister  Betsey,  that  Fm  well  fond  of." 

"  Oh,  do  tell  us  the  way  to Square,  kind  boy,"  said 

Florence.  "  If  you  are  kind  to  your  sister  I  am  sure  I  can 
trust  you." 

"I'd  tell  ye  in  a  minute  if  I  knew,  miss,"  was  the  prompt 
reply.  •<  Betsey  and  I  goes  to  lots  of  squares.  It's  an  ugly 
place,  this,  for  gentle  folk  to  be  in.  Tell  ye  what,"  as  a  sudden 
thought  seemed  to  strike  him,  « if  I  was  to  take  ye  to  Oxford 
Street,  or  Regent's  Oirons,  anywheres  there,  could  ye  find  yer 
way  then?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  that  we  could,"  said  Florence  promptly.  Miss 
White  hesitated;  she  did  not  like  trusting  this  vagrant  boy, 
but  yet  he  was  the  least  forbidding  and  repulsive  creature  they 
had  seen  in  those  squalid  streets. 

Florence  in  the  short  silence  that  followed  turned  to  Betsey. 
**  Littie  girl,"  she  said,  "how  very  prettily  you  sing.  Where 
did  you  learn  that  hymn?  I  am  so  fond  of  it." 

"  I  learnt  it  at  the  church,  miss,  where  Bill  takes  me  on 
Sundays,"  said  Betsey,  and  then  suddenly  raising  her  sharp, 
sallow  face  she  gazed  into  that  of  Florence,  exclaiming,  '*  Oh, 
miss,  I  should  like  to  see  you  again,  though  I  don't  think  it 
likely,  but  I  shall  never  forget  you,  never." 
.  **  See  me  again ! "  said  Florence  kmdly ;  "  I  am  sure  you  shall. 
I  want  yon  to  come  to  my  home,  and  I  want  to  hear  you  sing 
again." 

A  cheerful  look  came  into  the  boy's  face,  as  Florence  finished 
speaking;  he  had  perceived  Miss  White's  hesitation  to  accept 
him  as  their  guide. 

^  I  wish  I  could  see  a  policeman,"  Miss  White  again  said 
uneasily  to  herself.  But  she  was  obliged  to  follow  her  rough 
guide.  Through  many  a  narrow  street  he  passed  on  before 
them  silently,  holding  his  sister's  hand,  until  at  last  they  came 
to  the  broad  open  &miliar  path  again,  when  the  boy  paused. 
"  Do  yer  know  the  way  from  here,  lady  ?  "  he  asked,  addressing 
Miss  White. 

**  Yes,  and  thank  you  very  much  indeed,  my  good  boy ;  here 
is  a  shilling  for  you." 

"Good-bye,  little  girl,"  said  Florence.  "Can  you  read? 
because  I  want  to  give  you  my  address ;  you  said  you  wanted 
to  see  me  again." 

"  Bill  can  read,  miss,  right  beautiful,  and  write ;  ho  learnt 
when  mother  was  alive.  Bill  learns  me  of  evenings,  but  I'm  no 
scholar  to  speak  of;  give  it  to  Bill,  miss,  please."  So  Florence 
pencilled  down  the  address  and  tore  a  leaf  from  her  pocket-book. 
**  Good-bye,  ladies,"  said  Bill,  touching  his  ragged  cap. 
When  Florence  and  her  governess  reached  home  some  un- 
easiness had  arisen  on  account  of  their  prolonged  absence.  "  I 
am  very  glad  it  turned  out  well  in  the  end,  my  darling,"  said 
Mrs.  Lester,  when  she  had  listened  with  interest  to  the  story  of 
poor  Bill  and  little  Betsey ;  "  but  I  cannot  allow  you  to  go  out 
with  Miss  White  again  until  she  is  better  acquainted  with  the 
town ;  some  harm  might  happen  to  you  both  if  you  lost  your  way 
often  in  the  bye-streets  of  London." 

"  Mother,"  said  Florenoe  suddenly,  *<  I  was  frightened  once, 
but  I  remembered  that  prayer  about  trusting  Gt)d  just  before 
we  met  poor  Betsey  and  her  brother  Bill,  it  seemed  as  if  they 
were  there  to  help  us."  Digitizec  OQIc 
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FLORENCE  AND  HER  ORPHAN  FRIEND. 


*<Tes,  Florence,"  said  Mrs.  Lester.  '*God  can  make  the 
humblest  and  weakest  of  His  creatures  the  instruments  of  His 
will ;  it  might  have  been  so.  Continue  to  trust  Htm  more  and 
more  in  the  strength  of  Christ,  unto  your  life's  end," 


A  week  had  not  passed  away  before  Betsey  and  her  brother 
had  found  their  way  to  the  square  where  Florence  Lester  liyed. 
Like  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Lester  was  surprised  and  charmed  with 
poor  Betsey's  sweet  Toioe.  The  children's  story  was  a  sad  one. 
Their  mother,  who  had  once  been  in  respectable  service,  married 
a  man  of  intemperate  habits ;  and  the  whole  fiamily  had  fallen 
into  distressing  poverty.  At  last  the  father  forsook  them,  and 
three  years  ago  their  mother  had  died,  partly  sinking  under  the 
sorrows  of  a  disappointed  life,  partly  from  insufficient  food,  at  a 
lodging  in  the  wretched  street  where  Florence  first  saw  the 
brother  and  sister.  Even  in  their  mother's  lifetime  Betsey  was 
often  obliged  to  sing  in  the  streets  for  a  few  pence.  Oc- 
casionally kindly-disposed  people  were  found,  who,  charmed 
with  the  singular  beauty  of  her  voice,  and  touched  by  compas- 
sion for  her  misfortune,  would  give  to  poor  Betsey  a  silver  coin 
instead  of  the  copper  for  which  she  plaintively  pleaded. 

"How  have  you  lived  since  your  mother  died?"  asked 
Mrs.  Lester. 

**  Did  what  I  could,  lady ;  held  horses,  went  on  errands,  sold 
matches  and  other  articles  when  I  could  buy  'em.  Betsey 
helps  a  good  bit ;  there's  something  in  her  singing  wot  makes 
folks  give  to  her  when  they  won't  to  others  that  takes  to  it ;  we 
rub  along  and  pay  our  lodgings,  for  we  don't  want  to  be  taken 
to  the  House  if  we  can  help  it." 
^  And  you  go  to  church,"  said  Florence. 
^  Tes,  miss;  mother  told  us  always  to  do  that,  and  Betsey  is 
BO  very  fond  of  it  'cause  of  the  singing ;  that's  where  she  learns 
these  hymns." 

Florence  Lester's  birthday  came  and  went ;  she  bad  a  party 
of  girls  to  help  her  to  spend  it  happily.  I  have  not  space  to 
tell  you  how  she  enjoyed  that  happy  day  with  her  oompanioDs, 
and  especially  with  her  favourite  Mend  Mary  Grey,  but  you 
can  imagine  it  all. 

« Mother,"  said  Florence,  on  the  following  day,  ''are  my 
presents  really  and  truly  my  very  own  ?  " 

^  Certainly,  Florence,  why  do  you  ask  the  question  ?" 
'' Because  if  they  are  reslly  mine,  I  should  like  to  give  the 
white  camellia  to  Betsey." 

Mrs.  Lester  smiled.  **  Well,  I  don't  think  they  are  yours 
absolutely,  Florence,  and  I  do  not  think  a  present,  unless  it  is 
given  in  money,  oaght  ever  to  be  so." 

** What  is  absolutely?  and  why  should  it  have  nothing  to  do 
with  presents?" 

'*  One  question  at  a  time,  please.  Yon  first  asked  the  meaning 
of  the  word  *  absolutely.'    Do  you  remember  seeing  the  Crown 
jewels?" 
"Yes." 

<<Well,  they  belong  to  Queen  Victoria,  as  the  reigning 
sovereign  of  Great  Britain.  She  wears  them  on  state  occasions, 
and  some  of  them,  as  the  Koh-i-noor  diamond,  when  she  pleases. 
But  they  are  not  hers  to  give  to  any  one;  they  belong  to  the 
sovereigns  of  England  in  succession,  so  they  do  not  belong  to 
her  Majesty  absolutely.  To  possess  anything  entirely  is  to  be 
able  to  give  it  to  whom  you  please  while  you  live  or  when  you 
die.  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  give  away  presents,  for  ^ey 
are  tokens  of  affection,  and  should  not  be  part^  with.  Besides, 
the  camellia  would  die  with  Betsey.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  it 
in  London  air  anywhere,  but  it  would  be  impossible  in  that 
court." 

**I  see,"  said  Florence.  •*!  was  very  foolish  not  to  have 
thought  of  that  before ;  but  poor  Betsey  is  so  fond  of  flowers. 
I  win  get  her  some  others.  But,  mother,  my  sovereign  is  mine 
absolutely.  I  should  like  to  spend  some  of  it  to  buy  a  warm 
dress  for  her." 


*'  If  Betsey  goes  to  the  Home  for  crippled  girls,  she  will  wear  a 
uniform,  and  tho  dress  will  be  useless,  unless,  indeed,  she  had  it 
for  a  time  and  it  was  afterwards  given  to  some  other  poor  giiL" 

Florence  consented  to  this  plan,  and  went  that  afternoon  to 
purchase  some  nice,  dark  wooUen  stuff,  and  with  her  mother's 
assistance,  helped  to  make  up  the  dress.  She  also  bought  a 
pretty  book,  full  of  coloured  pictures,  of  bright  flowers  and 
easy  verses,  and  when  the  day  came  that  Betsey  and  her 
brother  were  to  visit  the  square,  Florence  plucked  two  lovely 
blossoms  of  tiie  white  camellia  and  put  them  in  water  for 
Betsey. 

But  the  short  winker  afternoon  sunshine  faded  into  twilight, 
and  the  twilight  into  darkness,  and  the  children  never  came. 
The  camellias  were  all  over  before  she  saw  them  again.  Mrs. 
Lester  had  been  very  gentle  in  her  manner  of  propodng  to 
Betsey  her  plan  of  placing  her  at  the  school  where  she  had 
interest,  but  the  young  orphans  had  lived  a  vagrant  life  so 
long  that  liberty  had  became  too  dear  to  be  lightly  parted  with. 
A  still  stronger  reason  was  their  fear  of  separation,  even  for  a 
time.  I'hey  did  not  say  this  to  Mrs.  Lester,  but  Bill  was 
determined  to  leave  the  court  where  they  lived,  and  get  out 
of  the  way,  rather  than  part  with  Betsey,  with  whom  his  life 
was  bound  up, 

SCRIPTURE  EXERCISE. 

Find  the  places  where  the  following  incidents  are  recorded  :— 

1.  A  son  steals  a  large  amount  of  silver  from  his  mother,  but 
afterwards  he  repents  and  makes  restitution.  She  blesses  him, 
and  employs  a  part  in  a  manner  which  violated  the  second 
conmiandment. 

2.  An  elder  brother  offers  to  become  a  slave,  in  order  to 
procure  the  release  of  a  younger  one. 

8.  At  points  of  time  widely  apart,  two  men  acting  as  spies 
are  sheltered  from  pursuers  by  a  woman,  who  conceals  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  avert  suspicion. 

4.  There  are  three  instances,  on  special  occasions,  of  the 
sacrifice  of  draught  animals  of  the) ox- kind  as  bumtofferingi. 
the  carts  or  other  implements  to  which  they  were  attadied 
being  used  for  the  fuel. 

5.  What  incident,  perverted  in  an  unauthorised  and  super- 
stitious manner,  may  have  suggested  the  veneration  of  the 
bones  of  good  men  departed,  and  a  belief  in  their  miiaoolons 
viriues. 

6.  A  celebrated  city  was  inhabited  by  some  of  the  old 
Canaanites.  A  king,  wishing  to  make  it  his  capital,  promin 
that  the  man  who  should  take  the  citadel  should  become  chief 
captain  of  his  forces.    A  relative  assaults  it  successfully. 

7.  Two  instances  of  an  appeal  to  Jehovah,  apparently  by 
casting  lots,  for  the  detection  of  a  supposed  offender. 


ANSWER  TO  SCRIPTURE  ENIGMA. 
KG.  xn.— p.  498.— I  Ksow  theib  sobeows.— Exod.  iii  7. 

1.  I-ddo 2  Ohron.  ix.  29;  xiL  15;  xiii  22. 

2.  K-eUah    ....  1  Sam.  xxiii.  1 — 14. 

3.  N-aboth   ....  1  Kings  xxi.  1—24. 

4.  0-ak Josh.  xxiv.  26. 

6.  W-isdom  ....  James  L  5. 

6.  T-ares Matt.  xiii.  30. 

7.  H-ope Heb.  vi  19. 

8.  E-ye Dent,  zxxii.  10 :  Fsiu  xviL  & 

9.  I-ncense  ....  Rev.  v.  8 ;  margin  viii.  3. 

10.  R-ain Dent.  xxxiL  2. 

11.  S-inal  .....  Exod.  xlx.  16—25;  xx.  1~21. 

12.  0-ak Ezek.  vi  13. 

13.  R-efuge-oities   .    .  Num.  xxxv.  9—15. 

14.  R-ose  of  Sharon     .  Song  of  Sol.  ii.  1. 

15.  0-bed-edom  ...  2  Sam.  vL  11. 

16.  W-heat    ....  Matt  iiL  12;  John  xii.  24. 

17.  S-un Mai.  iv^  ^ 
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The  Sunday  at  Home 


O   DAY  MOST  CALM,   MOST  BRIGHT  !    .    .    . 

The  wbek  wbrb  dark  but  for  thy  i.\ght.— Herbert. 


MATTHEW  COHWAT  AND  PRI8CILT.A. 


OLD   MRS.    BARRON 

CHAPTER  VI. — PRISCILLA. 

A  ND  80  time  went  on,  till  the  beauty  of  the 
^^  October  days  gave  place  to  the  dreariness  of 
N'ovember.  By-and-by  the  snow  came,  and  piled 
Itself  in  drifts  in  the  hollows,  and  along  the  wayside 
fences,  as  it  seldom  does  so  early  in  the  winter,  even 
ill  Canada.     Then  came  Christmas. 

Ho.  1S78.— Skptembxr  25.  1880. 


It  cannot  be  said  that  it  was  a  time  of  rejoicing  in 
Mrs.  Barron's  house,  but  it  was  a  peaceful  time,  and 
it  had  its  pleasures.  If  Nannie  were  worse  than 
she  had  been  when  her  sister  went  away,  she  hardly 
seemed  so  in  her  patient  sweetness.  Even  now 
there  were  times  when  her  mother  thought  that  if 
they  had  not  so  soon  lost  heart  about  her,  and  had 
carried  her  away  to  a  milder  climate  for  the  winter, 
her  life  might  have  been  prolonged. 

Put  after  Christmas  this  thought  came  seldom. 

Prick  Okb  Pbxft. 
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It  was  but  too  evident  that  Nannie  was  passing 
away.  Her  precious  Nannie!  She  was  fitter  for 
heaven  than  for  earth,  the  mother  told  herself  often ; 
she  ought  to  be  glad  that  all  trouble  would  soon  be 
over  for  her,  but  her  heart  cried  out  against  the  loss 
and  loneliness  that  was  before  her. 

It  was  at  such  times  that  she  rejoiced  most  in 
Priscilla*s  presence  in  the  house.  At  first  she  had 
been  conscious  of  something  which  was  not  all 
pleasure,  in  the  readiness  and  skill  which  PrisciUa 
showed  in  doing  what  was  to  be  done  for  Nannie 
and  her  child,  and  in  Nannie's  pleased  acceptance  of 
her  service.  But  this  did  not  last  long.  Whether 
Prificilla  saw  this  or  not,  with  a  tact  and  gentleness 
rare  in  one  so  young,  and  so  unused  to  the  sight  of 
trouble,  she  kept  herself  from  even  seeming  to  come 
between  the  mother  and  daughter,  and  after  a  little 
they  both  felt  only  comfort  in  having  her  with 
them. 

And  so  when  the  cares  of  house  and  farm  kept  her 
busy,  the  mother  was  at  rest  about  Nannie.  And 
when  the  sight  of  Beauchamp  coming  and  going,  and 
the  thought  of  all  that  he  had  made  her  sufter 
through  her  child  made  her  angry,  she  kept  away 
from  them  till  she  grew  calm  again,  certain  that 
they  were  well  and  content  without  her. 

When  the  quiet  of  the  sick  room,  broken  only  by 
Nannie's  faint  sweet  voice,  or  the  murmur  and  move- 
ment of  the  child,  was  more  then  she  could  bear, 
she  went  away  and  "  had  it  out  with  herself,"  alone. 
Poor  soul  I  She  was  alone  in  those  days,  as  far  as 
she  know.  She  was  not  clearly  conscious  of  God's 
presence  with  her,  in  the  darkness  which  had  fallen 
upon  her,  nor  of  the  help  which  doubtless  carried  her 
through  this  time  of  trouble,  thoup;h  she  did  not 
know  it.  "  Thou  hast  covered  thyself  with  a  cloud, 
that  our  prayer  should  not  pass  through,*'  was  the 
thought  of  her  heart  many  a  time  in  her  solitude. 
But  she  never  came  into  Nannie's  sight  till  she 
could  bring  a  cheerful  face  and  a  steady  voice  with 
her.  And  she  was  never  very  long  away  from  her, 
either  by  night  or  by  day. 

It  would  not  have  been  well  for  PrisciUa,  strong 
and  cheerful  though  she  was,  to  stay  too  constantly 
in  the  sick  room.  She  had  promised  her  sister  to 
walk  at  least  two  or  three  miles  every  day,  when  it 
was  possible  to  do  so,  and  neither  the  autumn  mud 
nor  the  winter  snow  prevented  her  from  keeping 
her  promise. 

She  grew  friendly  with  the  neighbours,  and  availed 
herself  of  her  school  French  in  making  herself  agree- 
able to  those  of  them  who  knew  no  English.  She 
went  to  the  little  stcme  house  often,  and  to  other 
houses  also,  as  she  was  asked. 

Like  her  little  nephews,  she  delighted  in  the  life 
and  stir  of  the  great  farm,  and  she  won  the  good 
word  of  James  Cox  by  the  intelligent  interest  she 
took  in  all  that  was  going  on  under  his  eye.  She 
salted  the  sheep  and  learned  to  milk  a  cow ;  she  fed 
the  fowls,  and  "  kept  track  "  of  all  the  laying  hens, 
whose  eggs  would  have  been  frozen  as  solid  as  stone 
had  they  been  left  half  an  hour  in  the  nests. 

She  helped  Justine  in  the  great  pleasant  kitchen 
sometimes,  and  by  the  help  of  hints  from  the  cookery 
book  and  from  other  sources,  taught  herself  to 
make  many  a  dainty  dish  to  tempt  Nannie's  failing 
appetite.  In  this  kind  of  work,  which  was  now  to 
her,  she  took  delight,  and  all  the  more,  that  a  failure 
now  and  then  mattered  little,  as  there  was  always 


plenty  of  new  material  for  her  experiments  in  Mrs. 
Barron's  storeroom. 

She  enjoyed  everything  it  seemed,  but  she  enjoyel 
nothing  so  much  as  the  knowledge  that  she  was  UMi- 
ful  to  the  mother  who  was  so  sad  and  anxious,  and 
to  the  daughter  who  in  all  her  weakness  was  so  full 
of  heavenly  peace.  For  Nannie  loved  her  dearly, 
taking  her  service  with  a  pleased  readiness  wLich 
was  better  than  spoken  thanks.  IMrs.  Barron  buw, 
with  no  pang  of  motherly  jealousy,  but  indeed  joy- 
fully after  a  time,  that  this  young  girl  could  do  moro  to 
soothe  and  rest  her  child  in  the  weariness  that  some- 
times came  upon  her,  than  she  could  do,  though  her 
heart  was  like  to  break  with  love  and  sorrow  f^r 
her  sake.  She  moved  her  so  firmly  and  gently,  and 
soothed  her  so  tenderly  when  pain  or  feverish  restk>a- 
ness  was  on  her.  She  read  to  her — ^not  continuoii>ly. 
but  a  few  words  now  and  then,  or  repeated  a  ])roaii^'j 
from  the  Book,  or  a  verse  from  a  hymn  as  they  bit 
in  tho  darkness.  She  sang  to  her  softly  hymns,  or 
the  old  familiar  Psalms,  and  the  singing,  the  mutlit^r 
thought,  was  the  best  of  all  her  comforting. 

Nannie  thought  so  too,  till  one  day  she  took 
courage  to  ask  her  to  kneel  down  beside  her  anil 
pray,  as  Isa  used  to  do.  PrisciUa  did  so  shyly  anu 
with  hesitation  at  first.  But  afterwards  she  won- 
dered at  herself  that  she  had  needed  to  be  asked,  > ) 
great  was  tho  comfort  to  them  both. 

They  had  visitors  often,  and  sometimes  Nannie 
saw  them,  and  sometimes  she  did  not.  Those  whu 
saw  her  wondered  at  her  patience. 

"  She  is  going  to  die,  and  she  is  not  afraid,"  sai<l 
some  of  the  gay  young  people  who  had  been  her 
companions  when  she  was  in  health ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  doubts  of  some  of  them  as  to  \h 
worth  of  a  religion  so  different  from  their  own. 
they  could  hardly  look  on  Nannie's  serene  face,  anl 
believe  that  she  had  cause  for  fear. 

**  Somehow  it  will  be  all  right  with  her  surely,'' 
they  said  to  one  another. 

Beauchamp,  who  had  come  to  bo  vory  little  in 
Nannie's  life  now,  could  not  but  wonder  at  htr 
patience  and  her  peace.  He  came  and  went  aUiu: 
the  house  very  much  as  he  had  always  duii\ 
except  that  now  he  never  stayed  very  long  awuy. 
He  used  to  steal  softly  into  her  room  and  hit  a 
while,  when  her  mother  was  not  there.  He  pkvt'i 
quietly  with  the  child,  and  had  a  word  or  two  ;j 
say  to  Nannie,  who  always  answered  him  gently, 
with  her  faint  sweet  smile.  But  her  utter  qu.*:, 
and  the  far-away  look  in  her  eyes,  awed  and  quiet -d 
him  also.  One  day  when  they  were  quite  alone,  ht: 
took  courage  to  say : 

"  You  don't  think  you  are  going  to  die,  Nannettc, 
— ^as  your  mother  says  ?*' 

"Not  just  yet,  but  in  a  little  while,'*  replio-J 
Nannie,  gravely. 

"  And  you  are  not  afraid  ?  " 

"  No,  oh  no  I  I  don't  think  I  shall  be  afraid  whca 
the  time  comes." 

"  And  are  you  not  sorry  to  go  away?" 

"  Yes,  from  my  bab}'.    And  my  luother  will  grieve.*" 

"  And  I  too,  Nannette." 

"  Well,  perhaps  for  a  little  while,"  said  ^'auIlV. 
with  a  strange  sad  smile,  and  then  she  rai>  ^ 
herself  up.  "  Sometimes  I  am  sorry,  but  I  am  b^*' 
afraid — because " 

**  Because  of  what  ?  "  said  her  husband  eagerly,  a> 

she  paused.  f^  r\r\ri]t> 
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"Because  Je9ns  died  for  mo,  and  will  reoeive 
me. 

"  Our  Jesus  ?    The  Jesu  in  the  Church  ?  " 

'^  Jesus  is  in  Heaven — at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  but  by  his  Spirit  with  me  here.  There  is 
onlj  one  Jesus,"  said  Nannie,  laying  herself  down 
again.     "  Oh  no,  I  am  not  afraid  I " 

That  was  all,  for  Mrs.  Barron  came  in  and  Beau- 
champ  went  away. 

Mrs.  Peter  came  more  than  once  during  the 
winter,  moved  by  a  vague  desire  to  see  how  *^  old 
madame"  was  bearing  the  trouble  that  had  come 
upon  her ;  but  it  was  to  Nannie  that  most  of  her 
attention  was  given.  Thoy  had  not  much  to  say  to 
one  another:  Madame  Peter  sat  looking  at  the 
beautiful  pale  face  with  a  sort  of  wonder.  How 
lovely  it  was  still,  how  peaceful,  and  how  bright  I 

"  She  is  not  dying,  or  she  does  not  know  it,"  said 
she  to  herself.  Aloud  she  said,  *'  I  should  like  to  see 
the  child." 

"  She  has  gone  out  with  Cilia.  It  is  not  good  for 
baby  to  be  much  with  me,"  said  Nannie,  tiie  first 
shadow  of  pain  coming  into  her  eyes. 

It  soon  passed,  however ;  she  had  much  to  say 
about  her  child,  how  sweet  she  was  and  how  strong. 
She  had  taken  two  or  three  steps  already,  though 
s}ie  would  not  be  a  year  old  for  a  month  and  more. 

''I  am  so  glad  I  shall  see  her  running  about 
—before." 

Nannie  paused. 

**  You  will  be  better  when  summer  comes,"  said 
Madame  Peter. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Nannie  softly,  but  her  face  said 
something  else. 

"  I  should  like  to  do  something  for  you  if  I  might," 
said  Madame  Peter,  a  vague  remorse  stirring  at  her 
heart  as  she  recalled  the  past. 

*' Thank  you;  you  are  very  kind;  but  I  have 
mother  and  Cilia." 

The  next  time  she  came,  she  saw,  as  did  all  the 
rest,  that  there  would  be  no  summer  on  earth  for 
Nannie.  The  "  shadow  of  death,"  was  on  the  lovely 
&ce,  bat  the  new  peace  was  there  still  and  the 
brightness,  and  though  her  breathing  was  quick  and 
laboured,  the  smile  came  readily  to  the  sweet  eyes 
as  she  said, 

"  No,  not  better;  never  better  any  more." 

*'  And  you  are  not  afraid  ?  "  asked  she,  as  Beau- 
champ  had  done.  And  she  got  the  same  glad 
answer. 

**  Oh,  no !  I  am  not  afrcdd — ^because  of  Jesus." 

The  tears  stood  in  Madame  Peter's  eyes.  She 
would  have  been,  oh,  so  glad  to  know,  to  feel  sure, 
that  the  dying  girl  had  no  cause  to  be  afraid. 
Nannie  seemed  to  know  her  thought,  and  she 
repeated : 

**ror  Jesus'  sake.  Your  Jesus  too.  There  is 
only  one  Saviour." 

*' Yes,  there  is  only  one  Jesus — ^but  the  church " 

No.  She  could  not  at  the  moment  utter  what 
all  her  life  she  had  fiimly  believed,  that  even  with 
Jesus,  the  sinful  soul  needs  some  "go-between." 
Surely  these  sweet  serene  eyes  had  seen  His  face  I 
Surely  Jesus  could  speak  directly  to  such  a  one  as 
Nannie,  as  the  end  drew  near  1 

On  the  other  side  of  the  bed  sat  **  old  madame." 
She  had  indeed  giown  old  since  the  night  they 
both  so  well  remembered,  when  she  had  been  told  of 
Nannie's  marriage.    Her  hair  had  grown  white  and 


the  furrows  had  deepened  on  her  face,  but  almost 
the  first  time  for  many  yoars  Madame  Peter  saw 
it  without  the  shadow  which  her  presence  had 
always  brought  upon  it.  There  was  no  room  for 
angry  thoughts  in  her  sorrowiul  heart  to-day.  Her 
daughter-in-law  sat  looking  at  her  in  a  sort  of 
dream. 

*^  I  am  tired  now,"  said  Nannie  faintly ;  "  kiss  me, 
and — good-bye." 

And  so  she  went  away.  The  next  time  she  saw 
her,  Nannie  was  lying  on  her  white  bed,  with  whit© 
flowers  in  her  folded  hands,  and  the  same  peaceful 
smile  upon  her  face. 

*•  God  has  taken  her  to  himself,"  said  Mrs.  Peter 
in  her  heart. 

If  Mrs.  Barron  were  afraid  for  Nannie,  it  was  not 
because  of  what  was  to  come  after,  but  of  **the 
pains  of  death  "  through  which  this  timid,  tender 
creature  must  pass  alone.  She  told  her  often  with 
loving  woi-ds  that  even  in  the  *•  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death  "  the  hand  of  love  would  hold  her,  but  all 
the  same  she  shrank  from  the  thought  of  ^*  the  last 
agony"  for  her  child.  But  even  in  this  God  was 
better  to  her  than  her  fears,  and  spared  her.  For 
though  they  had  waited  long  for  him,  the  King's 
messenger  came  suddenly  at  last  and  painlessly. 

She  had  bidden  them  all  good-night  as  usual,  and 
slumbered  quietly  for  an  hour  or  two.  For  no 
reason  that  she  could  have  given,  Priscilla  lingered 
longer  than  usual  in  the  room,  and  when  she  rose  to 
go,  the  sweet  eyes  opened  with  a  smile. 

"Mother!  mother  I  Father  has  come!"  cried 
Nannie,  stretching  forth  her  hands. 

And  then  the  "  change  "  which  no  one  can  mistake 
or  forget  came  over  the  peaceful  face,  and  Nannie's 
troubles  were  over. 

**  Thank  God  I "  said  her  mother. 
She  knelt  for  a  little  while  with  her  face  hid  on 
Nannie's  pillow,  then  she  rose  and  closed  the  sweet 
eyes,  and,  with  Cilia's  help,  prepared  her  child's 
body  for  the  grave. 

'*  And  now,  my  dear,"  said  she,  when  all  was  done, 
"  you'll  go  to  your  bed  and  rest,  for  there  will  be 
much  to  do  to-morrow.  And  I'll  bide  still  here  as 
usual,  till  morning."  And  she  kissed  her,  and 
thanked  her,  and  shut  the  door  upon  her,  and 
Priscilla  had  no  choice  but  to  go  away  and  leave 
her  with  her  dead. 

Beauohamp  had  seldom  gone  away  for  the  night 
of  late,  but  it  had  happened  strangely  enough  that 
he  had  that  night  gone  to  a  neighbouring  town  and 
had  not  returned,  nor  did  he  make  his  appearance 
the  next  day.  That  his  absence  was  cause  of 
regret  or  pain  to  Mrs.  Barron  is  not  to  be  supposed. 
She  would  gladly  have  laid  her  daughter  in  the 
grave  undisturbed  by  his  presence. 

"But  he  has  his  rights,"  said  she,  and  so  a 
neighbour  was  sent  in  search  of  him,  and  he  came 
in  time  to  see  his  wife's  dead  face  and  to  follow  her 
to  the  grave.  Did  he  feel  sorrow,  or  remorse,  now 
that  it  had  all  come  to  an  end  ?  Whatever  he  felt, 
or  whatever  he  may  have  said  to  other  people,  to 
Mrs.  Barron  he  said  nothing  either  good  or  bad,  and 
she  said  nothing  to  him. 

All  the  paridi,  and  many  from  beyond  the  parish 
followed  Nannie  to  the  grave.  Even  her  father  had 
not  a  larger  funeral,  the  neighbours  said,  never 
doubting  Uiat  the  mother  might  find  a  measure  of 
comfort---even  of  satisfaction  in  this  token  of  general 
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respect.  But  Mrs.  Barron  was  not  in  a  state  to  take 
much  satisfaction  in  anything  except  in  the  know- 
ledge that  whatever  might  befall,  her  Kannie  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  sorrow  for  ever. 

She  began  to  feel  now  how  the  long  months  of 
watching  and  anxiety  had  worn  upon  her.  She 
knew  what  was  before  her.  She  knew  that  she 
must  take  np  her  bui*den  of  care  again.  But  in  the 
meantime  she  could  only  sit  still  and  wait  for  her 
courage  to  come  back  again. 

It  would  come  after  a  while,  she  told  herself. 
She  had  borne  hard  strokes  before  in  her  life,  and 
she  knew  well  how,  with  time  and  the  work  that 
must  be  done,  something  comes  which  has  to  stand 
for  the  hope  and  satisfaction  which  can  never  be 
quite  the  same  again  after  death  has  come  into  a 
household. 

When  her  husband  died  she  had  thought  that  she 
could  never  again  care  for  her  work,  or  for  success 
in  it.  And  yet  she  had  come  to  care,  though  not  in 
the  same  way.  But  she  had  had  Nannie  then,  and 
now  Nannie  was  beyond  the  need  of  care  and 
guidance. 

She  had  the  child,  but  just  now  the  child  was  not 
a  source  of  comfort  to  her,  but  quite  otherwise.  She 
could  not  put  Nannie's  child  in  Nannie's  place,  even 
if  she  could  hope  to  live  to  see  her  grow  up  to 
womanhood,  which  was  little  likely.  And  besides, 
she  said,  she  was  past  the  time  of  life  to  bring  up  a 
child  well  or  wisely.  So  little  Polly  was  no  comfort 
to  her  grandmother  in  those  days. 

The  neighbours  who  waited  Sabbath  after 
Sabbath  to  welcome  her  back  to  the  kii'k  where  they 
had  worshipped  together  so  many  a  year,  said  to 
one  another,  as  they  went  away,  that  doubtless  the 
Lord  was  with  her  in  tho  house,  supporting  her  in 
her  trouble.  She  was  not  very  clear  about  this 
lierself.  Yet  in  a  quiet,  submissive  spirit  she  was 
trying  to  rest  in  the  Lord. 

"  I  am  ower  old  to  leani  n(BW  things  now,"  she 
said  to  herself.  "  I  can  but  trust  Him,  and  let  Him 
have  hivS  will  of  me.  And  maybe  He'll  show  me  his 
face  in  his  own  time-    If  not  here — then  yonder  I  " 

And  surely  He  was  not  very  far  away  when  it 
had  come  to  this  with  her. 

"  I^riscilla,"  said  she  one  day,  "  you'll  surely  not 
be  thinking  of  going  away  from  us  for  a  while  ?  " 

"  No,  grandmother ;  I'll  stay  while  you  need  me. 
There  is  nothing  to  call  me  home  for  a  while,  and  I 
like  to  stay." 

*'  Well,  then,  that  is  settled.  Though  I  am  not 
sure  but  that  the  wisest  thing  I  could  do  would  be 
to  send  you  and  the  child  home  together  to  Isa," 

But  Priscilla  shook  her  head. 

'*  Isa  would  not  say  so.  She  would  like  to  have 
baby,  but  little  Polly  will  be  a  comfort  to  you  by- 
and-by." 

"  Well,  it  may  be  so.  She'll  be  little  trouble  at 
any  rate  as  long  as  you  stay." 

"  Oh,  I  am  glad  to  stay." 

And  60  she  was.  The  spring  had  come  by  this 
time,  and  almost  for  the  first  time  since  her  child- 
hood Cilia  had  the  opportunity  and  leisure  to  enjoy 
it.  Of  course  she  had  enjoyed  every  spring  in  a  way. 
She  had  enjoyed  the  sunshine  and  the  sweet  air,  and 
the  tender  green,  and  the  flowers  springing  in  the 
gai'dens  of  the  town  or  village  where  she  chanced  to 
be.  But  here  she  could  put  her  own  hands  to  the 
help  of  the  growing  things  in  Mrs.  BaiTon's  garden. 


and  she  could  get  to  the  woods  and  the  river's  bank 
without  a  long  walk,  which  had  never  happened  in 
her  experience  before.  To  be  sure  the  wood  was 
not  a  forest.  One  could  go  through  it  from  end  to 
end  without  tiring  oneself  with  the  journey.  But 
it  was  full  of  things  beautiful  and  wonderful  to 
Priscilla. 

She  could  take  her  book  out  with  her,  and  read  or 
not  read,  as  she  pleased.  And  she  did  enjoy  being 
able  to  read  at  her  leisure,  without  needing  to  think 
of  lessons,  and  classes,  and  being  ready  in  time. 
When  she  acknowledged  something  like  this  one  day, 
Mrs.  Barron  said, 

"  But  I  gathered  from  Isa  that  you  were  fond  of 
books  and  lessons,  and  a  fine  scholar,  who  was  to  he 
a  teacher  some  day.  But  you  had  not  tried  life  on  a 
farm  then,  and  you  like  it  better  ?  " 

"  Oh,  as  to  life  on  a  farm,  I  am  not  so  sure  how  I 
would  like  it,  if  I  had  to  take  the  work  and  the 
responsibility.  Of  course  I  am  to  be  a  teacher. 
That  is  what  I  have  been  thinking  about  all  my  hfe. 
But  all  the  same,  I  am  glad  of  this  pleasant  rest  and 
change.  Though  I  daresay  I  might  tire  of  tho  life 
after  a  while." 

In  the  meantime  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  her 
enjoyment.  Mrs.  Barron  invited  Mat  and  Prank  to 
spend  the  summer  at  the  farm,  and  though  their 
aunt's  leisure  was  limited  by  their  presence,  her 
enjoyment  was  not.  Some  time  each  day  was  given 
to  lessons,  and  Priscilla  was  a  strict  disciplinarian. 
Then  she  delighted  in  the  dairy,  and  made  herself 
useful  there,  and  at  the  same  time  made  henfelt 
mistress  of  the  method  which  had  won  for  Mrs. 
Barron  tho  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  butter- 
makers  in  the  country. 

And  then  there  was  the  baby  to  care  for,  and  the 
lads'  clothes  to  keep  in  order.  Truly  she  had  not 
much  leisure.  Still,  there  were  few  days  of  which 
she  did  not  spend  a  part  with  her  nephews  and  littlt 
Polly  in  the  wood,  or  at  the  point  at  the  river  side. 
The  boys  were  quite  equal  to  the  management  of  a 
boat  now,  and  they  paddled  about  on  the  river,  and 
no  one  thought  of  being  anxious  about  them  when 
Priscilla  and  the  baby  were  with  them. 

They  had  visitors  too.  Madame  Peter's  yonng 
people  fell  again  into  the  way  of  coming  to  thehoTse. 
as  they  used  to  do  when  Nannie  was  a  young  girl  a' 
home  alone  with  her  mother.  The  Conways  came 
also.  Matthew  had  called  otlen  during  Mrs.  We?t- 
wood's  visit  last  summer,  and  now  his  sister  Bow, 
a  girl  of  fifteen,  sometimes  came  with  him.  The 
younger  brothers  were  friends  of  Mat  and  Frank. 
It  was  a  busy  season  of  the  year,  but  a  great  deal 
may  be  enjoyed  even  in  busy  seasons  by  yonng 
people  who  have  light  hearts  and  who  care  for  each 
other's  company. 

There  had  been  no  such  life  and  movement  about 
the  place,  Mrs.  Barron  thought,  since  the  time  when 
all  her  own  young  people  had  been  at  home  together. 
She  had  been  in  the  midst  of  it  then — directing  and 
restraining — now  she  felt  rather  like  one  looking  on. 
too  weary  to  take  part  in  ^t  all.  Even  hons^oM 
matters  seemed  to  move  along,  during  the  fii^ 
weeks  of  summer,  without  her  help.  She  wa> 
resting,  knowing  that  her  time  for  work  ^«s 
coming,  and,  more  than  this,  she  knew  that  the 
decision  as  to  how  the  last  years  of  her  life  weiv 
to  be  spent,  and  who  was  toqpme  after  her,  conli 
not  long  be  deferred. ^^.^^^  ^^  GOOglC 
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One  eveninc^,  sitting  in  her  favotiiite  seat  on  the 
gallery,  she  saw  somethiDg  which  made  her  for  a 
time  helieve  that  her  plans,  as  far  as  her  own  life 
was  concerned,  might  be  arranged  more  easily  than 
f;ho  had  for  somo  time  feared. 

At  the  foot  of  the  pasture  hill,  between  it  and  the 
wide  meadows  which  lay  between  it  and  the  house, 
was  a  lane  which  led  to  the  river.  It  was  bordered 
on  either  side  by  willow  bushes  which  had  grown 
tall  and  close  of  late,  so  that  she  heard  the  voices 
of  the  young  people  returning  home  for  some  time 
Ix'fore  she  saw  them.  They  came  in  a  troop,  for 
they  had  given  themselves  a  half-holiday  to  go  to 
the  lower  islands.  There  were  the  Westwoods  and 
the  Conway  lads  and  their  sister  Rose,  and  two  or 
three  of  Peter's  young  people  and  several  others. 
They  came  carrying  oars,  and  shawls  and  luncheon- 
baskets,  full  of  eager  talk,  which  quieted  a  little  as 
they  drew  near  the  house. 

Bat  to  none  of  them  was  Mrs.  Barron's  attention 
given.  Out  from  between  the  screening  willows 
came  after  a  little  Matthew  Conway  and  Priscilla. 
On  Matthew's  shoulder  was  perched  little  Polly,  and 
his  high  head  was  bent  down  to  Priscilla,  who  was 
looking  up  and  talking  eagerly.  Mrs.  Barron's  first 
thought  was  an  angry  one. 
**  My  Nannie  is  forgotten !  " 

It  was  a  foolish  thought,  or  rather  the  anger 
which  had  risen  at  the  sight  was  foolish.  Did 
not  she  herself  love  Priscilla  and  value  her  for  her 
many  good  qualities,  though  she  had  not  forgotten 
Nannie? 

"And  she  will  be  a  fitter  wife  to  him  tlian  ever 
my  Nannie  would  have  been.  God  bless  them  I  and 
oh,  I  am  glad  that  my  Nannie  is  safe  away  from 
seeing  it  all !  " 

And  then,  as  she  mused  about  it  afterwards,  the 
thought  arose  that  possibly  Matthew  Conway  might 
come  to  her  still,  though  not  as  her  son,  as  she  had 
once  hoped,  yet  to  take  the  care  and  labour  from 
her,  bringing  Priscilla  with  him. 

She  ^waited  and  watched,  saying  nothing,  but  the 
longer  she  waited,  the  more  clearly  she  saw  that 
neither  in  this  was  she  to  have  her  own  way.  For 
though  the  shy  silent  lad  betrayed  to  her  who 
watched  him  so  closely  that  his  heart  was  set  on 
Priscilla,  it  was  clear  to  her  that  Priscilla  was  still 
heart  free. 

Matthew  was  to  her  just  a  pleasant  acquaintance 
who  was  becoming  a  friend  because  they  met  often, 
and  because  they  were  both  young,  and  had  had 
during  the  summer  much  enjoyment  together. 

They  had  met  at  the  distant  kirk,  and  at  the 
Sabbat-school  which  had  of  late  been  established 
nearer  home.  They  were  both  teachers  in  it,  and 
did  their  best  by  their  Biblo  lessons  and  their 
Kinging  to  make  the  little  folk  in  their  care  both 
happy  and  wise.  And  doubtless  they  found  in 
all  this  some  enjoyment  to  themselves.  Matthew, 
Mrs.  Barron  saw,  took  much. 

But  to  Priscilla,  Matthew  was  just  a  boy  like  the 
rest — bigger  and  graver  and  wiser  than  his  brothers 
and  the  other  lads  who  came  with  them,  but  just 
one  of  them.  He  was  two-and-twenty — about  three 
years  older  than  she ;  but  seeing  them  together,  one 
who  did  not  know  it  might  well  have  supposed  that 
the  advantage  as  to  years  and  experience  were  on 
Priscilla's  side.  Mrs.  Barron  used  to  watch  them 
with  an  interest  in  which  amusement  and  anxiety 


were  mingled.  She  wondered  less  at  the  girl's 
friendly  indifference  as  time  went  on.  In  every- 
thing but  in  years  she  was  older  than  the  lad. 
Priscilla  was  naturally  of  an  observing  turn,  and 
had  seen  life  under  various  aspects  in  her  frequent 
change  of  residence,  as  one  of  her  brother's  family. 
Her  school  discipline  had  done  something  for  her ; 
she  had  read  a  good  deal,  and,  what  was  better,  her 
reading  had  been  chosen  for  her  wisely. 

She  was  perhaps  not  so  much  wiser  or  more  ex- 
perienced than  Matthew  as  she  thought  herself  to 
be,  still  she  was  beyond  him  in  many  ways.  His 
life  had  been  a  busy  one.  Much  had  been  laid  on 
him,  and  though  the  discipline  of  constant  labour, 
and  care,  and  thought  for  others  had  done  for  him 
what  mere  schools  or  reading,  or  even  intercourse 
with  wise  and  good  men  can  of  itself  do  for  no  one,  yet 
because  of  his  shyness  and  unreadiness  in  expressing 
himself,  he  did  not  always  appear  to  advantage  in 
Priscilla's  company. 

In  listening  to  them,  Mrs.  Barron  frequentl)^ 
noticed  that  what  was  valuable  in  their  talk  was 
oftener  Matthew's  than  Priscilla's,  but  it  was  often 
Priscilla's  appropriate  and  ready  words  which  made 
the  young  man's  thought  clear  even  to  himself. 

"  In  a  few  years  he  will  be  head  and  shoulders 
higher  than  she,  ambitious  as  she  is.  But  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  she  will  see  it,  and  if  he  speaks 
now  before  she  goes,  her  answer  will  not  please  him," 
said  Mrs.  Barron  sadly.  "  If  I  only  could  have  kept 
her  for  another  winter,  she  might  have  found  out 
his  value." 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  The  summons  home 
came  from  Priscilla's  brother.  A  good  opportunity  to 
commence  her  work  as  a  teacher  offered,  and  it  was 
right  that  she  should  avail  herself  of  it,  since  for 
this  work  she  had  been  preparing  all  her  life.  The 
last  year  of  rest  had  doubtless  been  good  for  her, 
but  another  year  might  hinder  rather  than  help  her 
to  higher  fitness  for  her  work. 

The  summons  home  made  Cilia  both  glad  and 
sorry.  She  had  had  a  good  time  at  the  fimn — first 
because  she  knew  she  was  a  help  and  a  comfort  to 
Nannie  and  her  mother,  and  afterwards,  because 
the  free,  yet  not  idle  life  of  the  summer  suited  her. 
But  she  quite  agreed  that  it  was  time  now  to  begin 
the  work  in  which  she  looked  for  both  enjoyment 
and  success.  So  though  her  tears  fell  as  she  kissed 
little  Poll}'  for  the  last  time,  and  as  she  thanked 
Mi-8.  Barron  for  all  her  kindness  to  her,  yet  it  was  a 
light  heart  that  she  carried  with  her  when  she  went 
away. 

Mr.  Cox  took  the  boys  and  the  boxes  to  the 
station,  but  Matthew  drove  Priscilla  with  his  hand- 
some greys,  as  he  had  brought  her  to  the  farm 
nearly  a  year  befoi-e.  He  did  not  carry  a  light 
heart,  any  one  could  see. 

"  And  I  doubt  it  will  be  heavier  when  he  comes 
home,  if  he  speaks  to-day,"  said  Mi^s.  Barron. 

But  whether  he  spoke  or  kept  silence  no  one  knew 
but  Priscilla  herself.  It  was  a  good  while  before 
he  came  to  see  Mrs.  Barron,  and  he  looked  grave 
enough  when  he  came.  But  many  a  time  as  she 
looked  on  his  face  in  the  kirk  and  the  school,  and 
in  his  visits  to  her  at  home  during  that  winter,  the 
old  lady  said  to  herself, 

"  She  had  done  him  no  harm,  but  much  good — 
even  if  he  should  never  see  her  face  again.  And 
who  knows  what  the  years  may  bring  about  ?  "  '-^ 
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IN  tho  early  spring  of  1866,  the  scarlet  fever, 
which  had  been  prevalent  in  Carlisle,  entered 
the  Deanery,  and  in  three  short  weeks  the  five  little 
girls  were  swept  away  one  by  one  by  that  terrible 
scourge — ^the  eldest  hardly  ten,  the  yoni^est  an 
infant  of  a  year  old.  None  were  left  but  the  only 
son,  who  was  to  be  taken  twenty-two  years  later, 
and  the  new-bom  infant  daughter. 

One  who  was  at  Carlisle  at  the  time,  described 
the  impression  made  on  the  whole  congregation  the 
Sunday  after  all  was  over,  when  the  door  of  the 
once  well-filled  family  pew  was  opened  to  admit  the 
now  sole  occupant,  the  solitary  little  boy  in  deep 
mourning,  with  his  sad  young  face,  who  came  slowly 
in.    There  was  scarcely  a  dry  eye  in  the  church. 

The  account  of  this  sorrow,  taken  down  by  Mrs. 
Tait  for  her  surviving  children,  and  given  in  her 
0¥m  simple  and  graphic  words,  is  indescribably 
touching ;  the  blight  picture  at  the  beginning  of  the 
joyous  group  of  lovely  children,  full  of  fresh  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  but  also  manifesting  an  early  simple 
piety  and  interest  in  heavenly  things,  perfectly 
natural  and  childlike,  as  it  should  be,  but  also 
intelligent  and  earnest,  showing  how  well  the 
mother's  excellent  training  had  succeeded ;  and  then, 
the  affecting  record  of  one  after  another  of  those 
bright  little  ones  taken,  and  the  remarkable  prepar- 
edness of  mind  and  ripening  faith  shown  in  the  two 
elder  ones  especially — and  the  quiet,  brave,  loving 
words  by  which  the  poor  mother,  hiding  her  own 
inward  agony,  helped  the  little  sufferers  to  be  ready 
to  go  when  God  called  them. 

**  When  the  disease  broke  out,"  her  sister-in-law 
writes,  "  she  rose  from  her  couch,  giving  her  new- 
born infant,  scarce  a  month  old,  into  the  hands  of  a 
young  girl  who  was  almost  afraid  to  touch  it  (the 
regular  nurse  being  busy  among  the  sick)  and  gave 
herself  up  to  the  ceaseless  anxiety  and  toil,  of 
endeavouring  to  check  the  progress  of  the  fever." 
Assured  by  the  doctor  that  with  proper  precautions 
the  infant  ran  no  risk  by  it,  she  came  and  went 
between  the  babe  she  was  nursing  and  her  dying 
children,  sustaining  them  with  prayer  and  helpful 
words  of  Scripture.  Not  an  unsubmissive  word  was 
heard  to  escape  her  lips. 

When  the  last  of  the  little  flock  was  taken,  she 
returned  from  the  service  at  the  grave  of  her  darling, 
to  arrange,  before  leaving  Carlisle  the  affairs  of  the 
poor  women  whose  subscriptions  to  the  "mother's 
club  "  were  in  her  keeping ;  she  went  through  the 
accounts,  placing  the  money  for  each  to  the  proper 
name,  so  that  there  could  be  no  mistake  or  loss,  and 
then  joined  her  husband  and  babe  who  were  ready 
to  start,  and  left  the  scene  of  their  sorrows  for  a 
friend's  house  lent  them  in  the  quiet  and  beautiful 
scenery  of  the  Lake  country.  From  thenoe  she 
wrote  to  a  relative : 

**  God's  will  be  done.  We  can  and  will  praise 
Him.  Often  at  night  when  I  had  hung  over  each 
little  bed,  I  used  to  feel, '  This  is  too  much  for  earth ; ' 
but  as  then  I  could  bring  my  gladness  to  my 
Saviour's  feet,  so  now  I  can  lay  my  deep  sorrow." 

They  never  returned  again  to  the  deanery  to  live. 


and  the  same  year,  Dr.  Tait  was  appointed  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Loudon,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1857 
they  were  installed  in  their  new  residence. 

During  the  next  three  years  .the  bereaved  parents 
were  cheered  by  the  birth  of  two  more  daughters. 

**  When  I  remember,"  writes  their  mother, ''  as  I  do 
daily,  those  weeks  of  anguish,  how  strange  it  seems 
that  our  nursery  should  again  be  full  of  joy  1  Yet 
so  it  is." 

She  was  now  plunged  into  the  midst  of  a  life  of 
more  varied  and  overwhelming  activities  than  cTer 
she  had  yet  known.  **  She  never  laid  herself  out  in 
any  way,"  her  husband  writes,  "for  what  is  called 
London  society,  but  her  position  neoessarily  brought 
her  into  connection  with  many  of  its  brightest  orna- 
ments. •  .  .  She  neither  sougnt  society  nor  avoided 
it ;  she  enjoyed  it  when  it  came  in  her  way  quietly 
and  calmly,  and  consistently  with  all  the  claims  of  im- 
portant duty  which  were  ever  present  to  her  mind/' 

AtFulham,  she  gathered  together  those  who  nerer 
met  elsewhere,  as  on  common  ground.  The  after- 
noons under  the  old  trees  in  the  quiet  garden  wen* 
a  resort  of  clergy,  statesmen,  literary  men,  and 
fellow-labourers  in  the  works  of  charity  in  ^hich  she 
delighted.  And  in  no  year  during  the  whole  of  her 
residence  in  London  did  she  fail  to  receive  the  vhole 
body  of  the  London  clergy  as  her  guests. 

And  in  her  Christmas  gatherings  and  garden 
parties  she  never  forgot  to  extend  hospitality  tu 
those  who  were  the  least  likely  to  shine  at  them, 
but  who  would  value  the  attention  the  most  A 
daily  governess  of  her  children  was  constantly  asked, 
with  her  sisters  and  aged  aunts,  **thus  brushing 
aside  what  often  makes  the  life  of  a  governess  su 
lonely  in  a  large  household." 

Though  accustomed  to  abundant  means  in  ber 
first  married  homes,  and  in  her  later  ones  with  large 
revenues  at  command,  she  exercised  a  vigilant 
control  over  their  expenditure,  never  grudging  what 
was  spent  oc  others,  but  most  abstemious  in  ail  that 
concerned  herself:  "  It  seemed,"  her  husband  writes, 
'^  as  if  it  would  have  made  her  positively  unhappf 
that  Ood  should  have  bestowed  on  her  so  manr 
common  worldly  blessings  unless  she  had  been  able 
to  share  them  with  all  who  were  brought  within 
her  influence." 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  varied  avocations,  her 
attentions  to  the  poor,  the  sick  and  the  aged,  were 
unintermitting.  She  continued  to  visit  and  teach 
as  she  had  done  at  Carlisle  and  Bugby;  and  the 
desire  she  felt  to  draw  together  those  who  oonU 
work  best  in  co-operation  with  others,  was  what  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  *'  Ladies'  Diocesan  Associa- 
tion." The  scheme  occurred  to  her  one  night,  and 
she  was  so  full  of  it  that  she  awoke  her  hushand  to 
impart  it  to  him. 

The  object  was  to  enlist  in  definite  useful  work 
many  who  were  desirous  of  being  employed  tfd 
found  a  difficulty  in  starting  work ;  and  also  io  [m- 
vide  for  the  working  of  many  districts  where  there 
were  no  residents  able  to  help.  Many  ladies  of  rank 
and  influence  became  members,  and  devoted  a  portion 
of  their  time  weekly  to  vinting  the  suffariiig  and  ihe 
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fallen ;  and  a  fund  was  collected  at  the  West-End 
for  distribtition  in  the  poorer  quarters.  Mrs.  Tait 
'V'isited  each  in  tnm,  and  assigned  departments  of 
usefulness  to  her  young  daughters,  who  visited  each 
in  company  with  an  older  friend. 

One  of  that  band  of  workers  mentions  how  once, 
when  in  great  sorrow  and  obliged  to  withdraw  for 
a  time,  she  went  to  Ftdham  to  say  farewell  and  ask 
counsel,  and  Mrs.  Tait  took  her  up  to  her  own  room 
and  "  poured  out  her  soul  in  intercessory  prayer  for 
her"— a  prayer  which  she  afterwards  felt  hftd  indeed 
brought  blessings. 

In  1866,  when  the  cholera  broke  out  at  the  East- 
End  of  London,  Mrs.  Tait,  knowing  that  her  presence 
would  give  courage  to  others,  was  continually  to  be 
seen  in  the  large  wards  of  the  hospitals,  quietly 
soothing  the  sufferers,  and  encouraging  the  ladies 
who  were  assisting  the  regular  nurses. 

This  visitation  led  to  the  crowning  work  of  her 
life,  the  establishment  of  an  orphanage  for  some  of 
the  girls  left  destitute  by  the  death  of  their  parents 
from  cholera. 

A  house  was  eventually  built  for  the  reception  of 
these  orphans,  on  a  small  private  estate  in  the  Isle 
of  Thanet,  which  the  bishop  had  purchased  to  secure 
ft  sea-side  home  for  himself  and  his  family  during  his 
occasional  absences  from  the  press  of  London  work. 

In  the  end  of  1868  he  was  appointed  to  the  Piimacy, 
and  his  wife  entered  on  a  new  and  still  wider  sphere 
of  duties.  She  strove  to  continue  at  Lambeth,  among 
rich  and  poor,  the  same  occupations  she  had  given 
herself  at  Fulham  and  London  House,  though  on  an 
extended  Bcale.  The  country  house  attached  to  the 
see  at  Addington  was  new  and  delightful  to  her, 
being  the  first  fixed  country  residence  she  had  known 
f*ince  the  old  days  of  the  Warwickshire  parsonage  in 
her  girlhood.  But  there  was  much  work  to  be  done 
at  Lambeth.  It  was  a  much  poorer  neighbourhood 
than  their  former  residences;  and  she  and  her  children 
engaged  in  active  visiting  among  the  poor,  and  in 
the  Lambeth  Workhouse.  A  poor  man  who  had 
been  in  the  hospital  there,  said  he  could  never  think 
of  Heb.  xii.  without  recalling  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Tait 
reading  it  by  his  bedside. 

The  first  stone  of  the  Orphanage  was  laid  after  the 
Archbishop's  recovery  from  a  long  and  dangerous 
illness  in  1869.  It  was  on  the  21st  of  December,  a 
snowy,  gusty  day ;  but  the  aged  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
iiore,  in  spite  of  the  inclement  weather,  came  over 
to  show  his  interest  in  the  work :  he  could  not,  of 
course,  join  in  the  opening  service,  but  from  his 
carriage  he  listened  to  it,  and  expressed  his  delight 
on  hearing  the  Psalms  chanted  as  the  worshippers 
assembled  on  the  ground.  He  continued  to  subscribe 
to  the  institution,  and  to  visit  it  frequently ;  and  its 
foundress  once  met  him  there  with  the  children 
gathered  around  him,  to  whom  he  had  given  each  a 
new  bright  shilling  ;from  the  Mint,  and  who  were 
repeating  to  him  a  hymn  of  Dr.  Watts',  which  he  said 
he  had  learned  in  his  childhood  to  say  to  his  mother. 

The  business  connected  with  the  orphanage  she 
managed  entirely  herself,  with  the  clearness  and 
accuracy  she  carried  into  all  her  affairs,  public  and 
private,  t'^ When  anything  went  wrong  with  any  of 
her  subordinates,  she  always  dealt  with  them  her- 
self, and  allowed  none  to  interfere  between  her  and 
them.  She  was  mild  but  firm ;  a  past  offence  was 
never  brought  forward  again,  but  it  was  clearly  un- 
derstood it  was  never  to  be  repeated. 


But  a  second  heavy  cloud,  the  last  sorrow  of  her 
life,  was  now  approaching.  Her  only  son  Craufurd, 
the  single  survivor  of  the  little  band  who  had  been 
swept  away  at  Carlisle,  was  the  sunshine  of  her 
latter  years.  He  had  been  a  boy  full  of  promise, 
not  from  any  peculiar  precocity  of  talent  or  special 
aptitude  for  scholarship  in  early  life,  but  from  his 
modest,  conscientious  and  yet  firm  and  manly  cha- 
racter, which  made  him  both  loved  and  respected 
among  his  companions  at  Eton  and  afterwards  at 
Oxfoi^.  At  college  his  mental  powers  developed 
rapidly ;  he  took  a  first  class,  competed  for  a  fellowship, 
and  finally  resolved  on  entering  the  sacred  ministry. 
At  his  father's  wish,  he  visited  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Land  with  some  friends  before  being  ordaimed,  and 
entered  into  all  he  saw  with  intelligent  and  ready 
interest.  He  was  ordained  in  1874,  to  a  curacy  in  a 
quiet  and  pretty  village ;  but  his  desire  for  active 
work  in  his  calling  induced  him  to  accept  the  charge 
of  a  poor  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hythe, 
where  he  laboured  with  great  zeal,  organizing  mission 
services,  doing  all  he  could  for  the  good  of  the  people. 

When  his  own  inner  religious  life  first  began  does 
not  very  clearly  appear;  it  seems  to  have  grown 
with  his  growth ;  its  depth  and  reality  was  evidenced 
by  his  life.  His  mother  often  spoke  of  the  fervour 
and  deep  feeling  of  his  prayers  with  her  in  times  of 
anxiety.  He  acted  at  one  time  as  his  father's  chap- 
lain, and  his  help  was  described  by  his  4*ather  as 
*'  invaluable  "  both  with  the  candidates  for  ordina- 
tion and  as  pastor  for  the  household  of  the  palace. 

For  the  sake  of  complete  change  after  hard  work, 
he*  made  a  visit  of  three  months  to  America,  which 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  much  pleasure  and  deep 
interest  to  him. 

On  his  return  it  was  proposed  he  should  take  a 
very  desirable  living  in  his  father's  diocese ;  but  he 
thought  the  place  one  of  too  much  rest  and  ease  for 
one  in  the  prime  of  strength  ;  he  wished  for  hard 
work  in  London  among  the  poor,  and  it  ended  in  his 
exchanging  with  a  hard-worked  and  wearied  incum- 
bent at  Not  ting  Hill,  and  engaging  to  take  his  place 
and  leave  the  country  living  to  him. 

The  appointment  was  made,  but  he  never  lived 
to  avail  himself  of  it.  Symptoms  of  latent  illness 
had  appeared  soon  after  his  return,  against  which 
he  bore  up  for  a  time  resolutely;  but  at  his  mother's 
earnest  desire  he  at  last  took  medical  advice ;  serious 
mischief  was  discovered,  and  he  was  ordered  com- 
plete rest.  Thinking  this  would  only  be  for  a 
short  time,  he  was  inducted  into  his  new  ministerial 
charge  in  February  1878.  But  he  never  appeared  in 
his  church  again.  Dangerous  symptoms  declared 
themselves,  and  three  months  of  trying  illness 
followed. 

His  cheerful  patience  never  failed,  and  its  source 
was  shown  by  ^e  answer  he  made  to  a  friend  who 
coming  suddenly  into  his  room  found  him  on  his 
knees.  "  It  doesn't  matter  at  all,"  he  replied  when 
the  other  apologized ;  "  prayer  is  so  much  a  part  of 
^ne's  life,  that  a  little  interruption  of  that  sort  makes 
no  difference." 

In  May  1878  he  went  to  his  fiitlior's  house  in  the 
Isle  of  Thanet,  in  hopes  of  benefit  from  the  sea  air ; 
but,  three  days  later,  a  sudden  change  took  place, 
and  his  father,  at  his  own  desire  expressed  before- 
hand, announced  to  him  that  it  was  believed  an  hour 
or  two  must  end  his  life.  He  was  calm  and  peaceful, 
comforted  his  family,  received  the  Lord's  Supper  with 
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them,  and  with  the  words,  "  It  feels  just  like  going 
to  sleep,"  and  then  a  request  for  the  Commendatory 
Prayer,  happily  passed  away. 

The  mother,  who  had  been  his  nurse  and  com- 
panion throughout,  bore  up.with  her  usual  firmness ; 
she  attended  the  funeral,  and  was  heard,  when  it 
was  over,  to  say  to  herself,  in  a  low  but  thrilling 
voice,  "  I  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead." 
That  belief  was  her  support.  She  resumed  her 
usual  duties  courageously,  helped  her  husband  in 
the  arrangements  for  the  great  conference  of  English 
and  American  Bishops,  which  was  to  take  place  at 
Lambeth,  and  accompanied  her  family  to  Switzerland 
when  it  was  over.  But  the  death-stroke  had  been 
f;iven.  The  wound  was  bravely  hidden,  but  it  was 
i'elt  all  the  more  keenly.  "  None  but  my  God  and 
myself,"  she  said  to  one  trusted  friend,  "  knew  what 
I  have  suffered." 

She  took  an  active  part  in  the  arrangements  for 
her  second  daughter's  marriage,  which  took  place  in 
the  November  of  the  same  year,  and  then  went  with 
her  husband  and  her  two  other  daughters  to  Scotland. 
There,  at  one  of  the  places  she  had  visited  and 
delighted  in  on  her  wedding  tour  (Garscube,  the 
home  of  some  near  relatives),  she  suddenly  sickened 


with  her  last  illness.  It  onlv  lasted  a  few  days. 
She  received  the  communion  with  her  daughters  from 
her  husband,  listened  to  favourite  hymns  sung  by 
the  former,  and  when  her  husband  tried  to  repeat  to 
her,  "  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul,"  supplied  the  misang 
words  of  the  familiar  hymn  when  his  voice  failed, 
the  same  evening.  Advent  Sunday,  1878,  she  erpired. 
six  months  after  her  son's  death. 

The  feeling  manifested  by  all  who  knew  her 
seems  to  have  been  universal.  Many  touching 
tributes  came  irom  old  pupils  in  distant  lands,  and 
from  old  and  new  friends  at  home  and  abroad.  One 
of  the  most  touching  was  a  letter  from  Princess  Alice, 
slightly  alluding  to  her  own  recent  loss.  It  was  the 
last  letter  that  honoured  and  beloved  princess  ever 
wrote,  and  a  fitting  close  to  her  self-forgetting  Ufe; 
her  own  death  followed  very  quickly  that  of  her 
whose  bereaved  husband  she  was  trying  to  console 
in  the  midst  of  her  own  grief. 

The  memory  of  Catherine  Tait's  active,  unselfish 
life  of  labour  for  others  will  not  speedily  be  forgotten, 
and  the  example  may  well  be  an  encouragement  to 
those  who  desire  to  consecrate  all  their  powers  and 
opportunities  of  usefulness  to  the  service  of  their 
Maker  and  Bedeemer. 


SIERRA    LEONE, 

AND  THE  FOREIGN   MISSION   WORK  OF  THE  COUNTESS  OF  HUNTINGDON'S  CHURCHES. 


NATTVK  VILLAOK   HUTS. 


THE  opening  up  of  Central  Africa  by  Ihe  joumey- 
ings  of  Livingstone,  Speke,  Stanley  and  other 
recent  travellers  has  given  a  fresh  impulse  to  mis- 
sionary effort  on  the  Dark  Continent.     On  the  lakes 


Nyassa,  Tanganyika  and  Victoria  Nyanza,  missiocs 
have  been  planted,  and  endeavours  have  been  made 
to  promote  civilisation  and  to  supersede  the  traffic 
in   slaves  by  the   introduction  of  legitimate  com- 
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merce.  These  new  enterprises,  while  claimiug  the 
aid  and  sympathy  of  the  home  churches,  and  of  all 
interested  in  the  elevation  of  the  African  race,  serve  at 
the  same  time  to  recall  the  early  efforts  of  the  friends 
of  the  negroes,  when  the  slave-trade  was  still  carried 
on  by  England,  and 
Blavery  allowed  by 
every  Christian  na- 
tion. To  promote 
Christianity  and 
civilisation  on  the 
African  continent, 
what  is  now,  with 
hopeful  prospects, 
attempted  at  various 
points  and  on  a 
larger  scale,  was  the 
purpose  of  the  Sierra 
Leone  Company,  the 
founders  of  the  first 
settlement  of  free 
negroes  on  the  West 
Coast.  The  notion 
of  a  free  settlement 
was  first  suggested 
by  Mr.  Granville 
Sharpe,  the  friend  of 
the  slave.  It  was  at 
the  instance  of  this 
gentleman,  it  will  be 
remembered,  that 

the  suit  was  commenced  in  1772,  which  resulted 
in  the  memorable  decision  in  favour  of  the  negro 
Somerset,  that  slavery  could  not  exist  in  Britain. 
The  Sierra  Leone  scheme  was  taken  up  by  Henry 


From  a  sketch  of  the  regulations  of  the  intended 
colony,  published  in  1786,  the  philanthropic  purpose 
of  the  founders  is  made  clear.  It  is  there  laid  down 
that  "  as  soon  as  a  slave  shall  set  his  foot  within  the 
bounds  of  the  new  settlement,  he  shall  be  deemed 


INTKRIOR   OK   PIAZZA. 


Thornton,  Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  and  other  philan- 
thropists, who,  co-operating  with  Sharpe,  formed  a 
company  to  carry  out  the  object  and  to  acquire  land 
by  purchase  from  the  native  chiefs,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  settlement. 


BAM  BOOING   A   HUT. 

a  free  man,  and  be  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
laws,  and  to  the  natural  rights  of  humanity." 
From  1755  Sierra  Leone  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  English.     It  was  the  focus  of  the  slave  trade  on 

the  West  Coast,  and 
used  by  the  slave-deal- 
ers as  a  port  for  the 
embarkation  of  their 
captives.  Previous  to 
the  formation  of  the 
free  colony,  the  district 
around  was  in  a  de- 
plorable moral  condi- 
tion, from  the  inter- 
course of  Europeans 
with  tbe  natives  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring 
slaves. 

In  the  year  1 787  the 
new  settlement  was 
organised.  It  was  at 
first  composed  of  about 
five  hundred  negroes, 
who  had  obtained  their 
freedom  by  being 
brought  to  England, 
and  were  found  living 
in  London  in  a  state  of 
destitution.  These, 
with  sixty  whites,  were 
conveyed  to  Sierra 
Leone  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Company, 
but  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  to  serve  as 
the  foundation  of  an  industrious  native  community, 
which  it  was  designed  should  also  prove  an  asylum 
for  other  liberated  Africans,  and  as  a  means  uUi- 
mately  of  extending  civilisation  into  the  interiorJ  p 
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After  onconntering  a  Berious  reverse  from  the 
attack  of  a  native  chief,  the  colony  received  a  large 
accession  of  strength  in  1792,  During  the  American 
War  a  conBiderabLe  number  of  slaves  had  joined  the 
King's  army  and  taken  part  in  the  war.  Having  by 
this  means  attained  freedom,  they  were,  when  the 
war  was  over,  settled  by  the  British  Government 
in  Nova  Scotia.  As  the  climate  proved  unsuitable, 
they  rejoiced  to  hear  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Settlement, 
and  sent  a  delegation  to  the  directors  of  the  Company 
in  London  with  a  request  to  be  sent  to  Sierra  Leone. 
As  those  Nova  Scotian  negroes  spoke  English, 
and  were  accustomed  to  labour,  they  were  readily 
accepted  as  a  most  desirable  accession.  The  Com- 
pany now  strengthened  itself  by  obtaining  an  act 
of  incorporation,  and  by  raising  its  subscribed 
capital  to  235,280?. 

The  first  vessel,  the  property  of  the  Company,  with 
goods  and  provisions,  aiTived  at  Sierra  Leone  in 
1792;  two  more  followed  with  a  hundred  white 
persons,  composed  of  the  Company's  servants, 
artizans,  soldiers,  and  others;  and  at  last,  in  the 
same  year,  a  fleet  of  sixteen  vessels,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Clarkson,  appeared  in  the  bay.  These 
vessels  bore  the  Nova  Scotian  emigrants,  1,131  in 
all,  who,  on  planting  their  feet  on  the  land  of  their 
fathers,  as  a  first  act  oiBTered  praise  and  prayer  to  God. 

This  interesting  circumstance  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  among  the  negroes  who  formed  the 
settlement  in  Nova  Scotia  were  a  number  of  genuine 
Christians  who  had  been  brought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Gospel  by  the  missionaries  of  Lady 
Huntingdon.  Among  these  missionaries  was  one 
who  requires  special  notice.  When  George  White- 
field  was  preaching  at  Charleston,  U.S.,  a  young 
negro,  with  a  frolicsome  companion,  mingled  with 
the  congregation  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  the 
preacher.  Pointing  with  his  finger  apparently  to 
the  intruder,  Whitefield  announced  his  text :  "  Prey- 
pare  to  meet  thy  God."  The  impression  produced 
on  the  young  man — ^whose  name  was  John  Marrant 
— was  so  powei-ful  that  it  issued  in  his  conversion. 
He  afterwards  came  over  to  England,  and  being 
introduced  to  Lady  Huntingdon,  was  ordained  by 
her  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wills,  at  the  Vine- 
yard Chapel,  Bath,  in  1785.  Marrant  was  sent  by 
her  ladyship  to  labour  among  the  negroes  at  Nova 
Scotia,  and  there  with  his  coadjutors  he  sowed  the 
seed  which  brought  forth  fruit,  not  merely  in  Nova 
Scotia,  but  afterwards  at  Sierra  Leone.  John 
Marrant  subsequently  returned  to  England,  and 
occasionally  preached  at  Islington  Chapel,  London. 
He  died  in  1791,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  and  was 
buried  in  the  graveyard  at  Church  Street.  Among 
the  numerous  monuments  which  marked  this  place 
of  burial  before  the  ground  was  levelled  down,  might 
have  been  seen  one  to  the  memory  of  the  converted 
negro  and  preacher,  the  Rev.  John  Marrant. 

Marrant  banded  his  converts  in  Nova  Scotia  into 
a  Christian  church,  regulated  according  to  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  Con- 
nection in  England;  and  this  organization  the 
emigrants  carried  with  them  to  the  African  coast. 

The  Nova  Scotian  negroes  arrived  on  the  28th  of 
March,  1792;  and  the  28th  of  March  in  each  year 
is  still  kept  up  by  the  adherents  of  the  Connection 
as  the  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  their  Pilgrim 
Fathers  at  Sierra  Leone. 

Fresh  vigour  was  infused  into  the  settlement  by 


the  American  negroes.  A  new  site  was  selected  for 
the  town — ^the  best  that  could  be  found  in  respect 
of  the  salubrity  of  thie  air,  the  goodness  of  the  water, 
and  the  convenience  of  the  landing-place.  The 
ground  was  cleared  by  the  willing  labour  of  the 
new  comers,  and  in  a  few  weeks  huts  were  erected 
and  streets  formed,  and  thus  originated  the  capital 
of  the  colony,  to  which  the  name  of  Freetown  wm 
appropriately  given. 

The  territory  of  the  British  settlement  of  Sierra 
Leone  consists  of  a  peninsula  extending  only  thirty- 
four  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  twenty-seven 
miles  from  east  to  west.  The  peninsula  is  ru^ed 
and  mountainous,  its  centre  being  occupied  hv  a 
group  of  conical  heights  densely  wooded,  and  rising 
to  an  elevation  of  2,000  or  3,000  feet.  Freetown- 
new  very  different  in  appearance  from  the  rude  and 
fragmentary  town  of  1792 — is  built  upon  the  sonth 
side  of  the  Sierra  Leone  river,  which  divides  the 
colony  from  the  Bullom  shore.  In  front  of  the  town 
the  river  forms  a  bay,  where  there  is  good  anchorage 
for  vessels  of  all  classes.  The  town  is  beautifully 
situated  on  an  inclined  plane  at  the  foot  of  some 
hills,  on  which  stand  the  fort  and  other  public 
buildings.  From  the  hills  there  is  a  fine  prospect 
of  the  town  rising  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre 
from  the  water's  edge.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  in 
broad  streets  parallel  with  iihe  river,  and  intersected 
with  others  at  right  angles.  The  buildings  are 
commodious  and  substantially  built  of  stone,  which 
alike  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  place,  and  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants. 

Early  in  the  year  1798,  Zachary  Macaulay,  tlie 
father  of  Lord  Macaulay,  as  the  agent  of  the  Sierra 
Leone  Company,  sailed  from  England  to  join  the 
settlement.  Shortly  after  his  aiTival  he  became 
governor,  and  in  this  capacity  he  acted  until  1799. 

In  1794  Freetown  was  attacked  and  desolated  by 
the  French;  but  Mt.  Macaulay,  by  a  rare  tact  and 
perseverance,  guided  the  infant  colony  through  all 
its  initial  difficulties,  and  acted  as  the  warm  friend 
of  the  Africans  under  his  charge.  In  1808,  we  may 
here  say,  the  settlement  was  transferred  to  the 
Crown,  and  Sierra  Leone  thenceforth  became  a 
British  colony. 

Until  the  Nova  Scotian  adherents  of  Lady  Hunt- 
ingdon's Connection  could  erect  a  chapel  for  them- 
selves in  their  new  home,  they  worshipped  unitedly 
with  their  coloured  brethren  of  the  Methodist  and 
Baptist  persuasions.  Among  the  native  Christian 
leaders  m  these  early  days  we  may  mention  the 
names  of  Cato  Perkins,  William  Ash,  and  John 
Ellis,  still  remembered  with  love  and  honour. 

The  report  submitted  to  the  meeting  of  the  Sierra 
Leone  Company,  held  on  the  27th  of  March,  1794, 
which  we  have  consulted,  and  which  appears  to 
have  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Macaulay  at  Sierra 
Leone,  contains  the  following  sentence :  "  There  are 
five  or  six  black  preachers  among  the  Nova  Scotians, 
raised  up  from  their  own  body,  who  are  not  withoat 
a  considerable  inBuence ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
discipline  which  they  preserve  in  their  little  con- 
gregations has  contributed  materially  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  general  morals  of  the  community." 

Of  the  above-named  leaders,  John  Ellis  acted  for 
many  years  as  general  superintendent  of  the  Con- 
nection churches.  Among  the  emigrants  from  >'ovs 
Scotia  was  a  lad,  fifteen  years  old,  named  Anthony 
Elliott     He  i-emembered  well  the  march  from  the 
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Fcashore  through  the  long  grass  and  the  hrushwood. 
At  a  watch-night  service  on  the  last  night  of  the 
year  1813  Anthony  was  led  to  decide  for  God,  and 
to  cast  in  his  lot  with  his  Christian  brethren.  After 
this  change  of  heart,  he  was  induced  to  exercise  his 
gift,  to  tell  sinners  what  the  Lord  had  done  for  his 
soul,  and  to  warn  them  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
oome.  It  was  in  the  year  1I8I6  that  he  began 
regularly  to  exhort,  and  on  the  death  of  John  Ellis 
in  1839  he  was  chosen  general  superintendent.  At 
this  time  the  members  of  the  Connection  were  879. 
Anthony  Elliott  followed  the  avocations  of  pilot 
and  fisherman  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  on 
Sabbaths  he  broke  to  the  Christian  natives  the 
bread  of  life.  He  had  acquired  several  of  the  native 
dialects,  and  thus  he  was  able  to  speak  to  the  people 
visiting  Freetown  with  produce  the  words  of  life 
in  their  own  vernacular.  He  was  also  instrumental 
in  extending  missionary  operations  to  stations  in  the 
interior.  Much  attached  to  the  Connection,  he  used 
its  liturgical  form  of  worship,  and  which  is  indeed 
to  this  c£y  still  used  in  the  adlied  African  churches. 
Pious  and  earnest,  Anthony  Elliott  was  also  of  a 
shrewd  and  independent  character.  He  died  in 
1854:,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  In  Zion  Chapel,  Free- 
town, a  tablet  has  been  erected  to  his  memory. 

We  are  concerned  in  this  paper  only  with  the 
native  Christians  at  Sierra  Leone,  who  hold  by 
Lady  Huntingdon's  Connection,  and  with  their 
efforts  to  extend  the  gospel.  The  history  of  this 
body  is,  aa  we  have  seen,  intertwined  with  that  of 
the  colony  itself.  What  lends  to  it  a  special  interest 
is  that,  ministered  to  by  its  native  teachers,  it  has 
maintained  its  individuality  and  spiritual  life  from 
1792  till  the  present  time.  Before  the  visit  of  two 
coloured  brethren  to  the  Connection  churches  in 
England  some  fifty-four  years  since,  these  churches 
were  not  even  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  kindred 
communion  in  Africa.  This  visit  created  interest 
and  sympathy,  and  enlisted  support  on  its  behalf. 
Subsequently  it  was  recognised  as  the  Countess 
of  Huntingdon's  Sierra  Leone  Mission.  The  efforts 
of  these  negro  Christians  to  foster  spiritual  life 
among  themselves,  and  to  extend  it  to  others,  were 
in  fact  but  the  continuation  of  the  work  begun  by 
the  agents  of'  the  Countess  among  the  American- 
Africans  before  their  removal  to  their  native  shore. 

Since  the  first  visit,  other  native  ministers  of  the 
Connection  have  at  intervals  come  to  England. 
The  following  remarks  by  the  late  John  Angell 
James  of  Birmingham,  refer  to  the  visit  made  by 
the  Eev.  Soipio  Wright:  "At  Tunbridge  Wells," 
says  Mr.  James,  "a  meeting  was  held  to  hear  a 
statement  by  Mr.  Wright,  a  black  minister  from 
Sierra  Leone,  who  had  oome  to  lay  before  the 
friends  of  missions  the  condition  and  claims  of  a 
body  of  negro  Christians  in  that  colony,  which  is  in 
the  bonds  of  union  with  Lady  Huntingdon's  Con- 
nection. This  meeting  I  attended,  and  was  both 
surprised  and  delighted  with  what  I  heard  from  the 
interesting  coloured  stranger.  I  then  learnt  for  the 
first  time  that  such  a  Christian  community  existed, 
and  was  somewhat  ashamed  of  my  ignorance.  I 
came  away  deeply  impressed  with  its  importance  as 
a  missionary  and  evangelising  society  for  the  negro 
tribes  of  the  West  Coast. of  Africa.  My  personal 
intercourse  with  Mr.  Wright  was  not  only  satis- 
factory but  gratifying.  The  society,  though  little 
known  and  altogether  unobtrusive  and  modest  in  its 


pretensions,  is  eminently  deserving  the  support  of 
all  who  have  at  heart  the  cause  of  Christian  missions, 
and  especially  of  those  who  are  anxious  for  the 
spiritual  emancipation  of  injured  Africa  and  its 
liberation  from  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade." 

Save  the  help  afforded  by  the  occasional  visits  of 
English  ministers,  the  mission  work  of  the  Con- 
nection churches  at  Sierra  Leone  has  always  been 
carried  on  by  native  agency.  One  of  these  ministers 
who  for  a  time  laboured  in  the  colony,  and  who  is 
beloved  by  all  the  poor  negro  brethren  there,  is  the 
Eeverend  John  Trotter,  formerly  of-  Wheelton, 
Lancashire,  and  now  in  Bermuda.  This  gentleman 
was  for  several  years  European  superintendent  of 
the  mission. 

••  There  is  a  spirit  of  holy  union,"  says  Mr.  Trotter, 
"  in  all  sections  of  the  church  in  Sierra  Leone.  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  preaching  in  the  Esta- 
blished Church  in  the  colony,  while  the  respected 
clergymen  of  that  church  occupied  my  pulpit.  The 
late  good  Bishop  Bowen  was  frequently  seen  in  our 
places  of  worship  advocating  the  cause  of  education 
and  missions.  Our  Wesleyan  brethren  are  also  quite 
up  to  the  mark  in  this  matter." 

Much  of  the  Christian  and  missionary  work  of 
the  Connection  mission  lies  among  the  villages  at 
various  distances  from  Freetown.  The  mode  of 
operation  is  first  to  plant  a  Sunday-school  and  church, 
and  then  a  school  for  secular  education.  This  is 
also  the  mode  in  which  the  larger  operations  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  and  of  the  Wesleyan 
bodies  are  conducted.  Each  has  its  Training  In- 
stitution in  Freetown.  The  whole  of  the  churches  of 
eveiy  denomination  in  the  colony  are  now  filled  by 
native  pastors ;  and  it  is  to  the  Training  Institutions 
that  the  societies  and  churches  at  home  must  look  as 
furnishing  the  means  for  the  successful  prosecution 
of  mission  work  on  the  West  Coast. 

Of  the  teachers  which  have  been  trained  in  the  In- 
stitution of  the  Connection  at  Freetown  a  consider- 
able number  are  at  work  in  the  different  villages ; 
others,  who  have  completed  their  term,  are  waiting 
for  openings,  and  in  the  meantime  are  rendering 
service  as  preachers  and  teachers  in  the  Sabbath 
schools.  In  the  annual  reports  we  find  many  inte- 
resting details  of  the  good  work  carried  on  at 
various  mission  stations. 

The  orderly  civilised  and  Christian  negro  com- 
munities existing  on  the  West  Coast  in  a  place  at  one 
time  desolated  by  the  abominations  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  especially  the  native  missionary  efforts 
now  put  forth  among  the  surrounding  tribes  under 
the  direction  of  the  various  European  societies,  are 
full  of  hope  for  the  future,  and  are  such  as  realise 
the  aims  of  the  Christian  and  philanthropic  founders 
of  the  free  settlement  at  Sierra  Leone. 

J.  H. 


A  FATHER'S  LAST  WORDS. 

THE  ^  following  paper  contains  a  Christian 
minister's  last  words  to  his  wife  and  children. 
They  were  spoken  about  forty  minutes  before  his 
voice  was  silent  in  death,*  and  spoken  with  such 
deliberation  that  one  of  the  sons  was  able  unobserved 
to  note  down  every  word.  ^ 

♦  He  died  on  the  80th  of  May,  1880.  ^^ 
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As  will  be  seen  from  his  last  words,  this  good 
and  venerated  man,  the  Rev.  Evan  Thomas,  Inde- 
pendent minister,  was  prepared  for  meeting  death 
without  alarm.  But  his  preparation  was  not  made 
on  his  death-bed,  for  he  had,told  a  friend  that  "  if  he 
had  left-the  work  of  preparation  undone  until  his  last 
illness,  it  must  have  remained  undone  for  ever,  owing 
to  the  feeling  of  weakness  which  came  over  him." 

The  friend  to  whom  he  said  this  was  the  Rev. 
William  Parry,  d.c.l.,  rector  of  Johnston-with- 
Steynton,  near  Milford  Haven,  who  had  lived  on  the 
most  brotherly  terms  with  his  Nonconformist  neigh- 
bour. In  sending  the  dying  testimony  to  be  pub- 
lished, Dr.  Parry  thinks  that  its  perusal  may 
strengthen  the  heart  of  the  feeble-minded  believer, 
and  lead  many  to  covet  the  same  trust  in  Christ  which 
kept  the  father's  mind  in  perfect  peaoe,  even  with  a 
sorrowing  wife  and  eleven  children  (some  of  them 
very  young)  standing  around  him  in  his  dying  hour. 

We  have  pleasure  in  meeting  Dr.  Parry's  wish,  not 
only  as  a  lesson  of  Christian  living  and  dying,  but 
as  a  gratifying  instance  of  the  communion  of  saints ; 
the  evangeli«il  parish  minister  evidently  feeling 
warm  sympathy  with  his  parishioner  and  fellow- 
labourer  in  the  cause  of  the  gospel.  Matters  of 
church  difference  seem  small  in  presence  of  the 
unity  of  the  followers  of  Christ. 

"  It  may  be  the  last  opportunity  I  may  ever  have 
of  talking  to  you  as  I  now  do,  but  God  only  knows 
that.  If  so,  let  these  few  words  have  weight.  I  am 
speaking  under  the  most  solemn  circumstance.  It 
is  an  awful  thing  to  die  and  leave  all  we  care  for 
in  this  world,  and  enter  upon  all  the  new  and  un- 
tried realities  of  the  next.  Oh,  I  would  have  you  all 
who  are  dear  to  me  (and  there  is  not  one  who  is  not) 
understand  and  feel  that  the  highest,  best,  and  hap- 
piest life  is  to  serve  with  the  most  earnest,  intense, 
and  self-sacrificing  interest  Him  who  gave  us  our 
being,  supports  daily  our  life ;  who  hath  never  for- 
gotten us,  though  we  are  ever  forgetting  Him  and 
his  claims,  and  when  we  had  forsaken  Him  and  ren- 
dered ourselves  deserving  of  his  highest  displeasure, 
sent  his  Son  into  the  world,  not  to  condemn  the 
world,  but  that  the  world  through  Him  might  be 
saved !  But  how  can  we  serve  Him  ?  Our  goodness 
leacheth  Him  not.  In  no  way,  then,  but  by  doing 
his  will,  and  helping  to  work  out  his  purposes  of 
mercy  on  earth.  His  own  Son  declared  it  to  be  his 
meat  and  drink  to  do  the  will  of  his  Father  in 
heaven ;  and  how  did  He  do  it  ?  By  j^iving  his  whole 
time  on  earth,  in  spite  of  all  opposition  on  the  part 
of  those  who  knew  Him  not,  to  benefit  the  world, 
by  imparting  to  it  the  true  knowledge  of  truth, 
righteousness,  and  purity,  and  by  bringing  it  back 
to  the  highest  life,  and  then  at  last  by  sanctioning 
all  He  said  and  did  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  on  the 
cross.  His  life  is  our  pattern,  we  can  only  serve 
God  as  He  did,  by  Keeking  the  highest  interests  of 
men,  and  working  out  the  highest  purposes  of  God's 
p-ace  in  relation  to  the  world.  Thus  our  service  for 
God  must  embrace  the  doing  of  all  we  can  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world.  In  doing  this,  of  course  there 
must  be  wisdom,  a  wisdom  sought  of  God.  Some 
have  made  themselves  fools  by  some  silly  act,  appa- 
rently very  generous,  by  putting  themselves  in  a 
position  where  they  can  render  but  little  service.  I 
am  too  weak  to  enter  into  everything,  and  you  must 
try  to  find  out  my  meaning  as  best  you  can ;  God, 
by  his  Spirit,  will  help  you.   The  claims  of  the  world 


upon  you  will  become  relatively  strong,  in  propor- 
tion to  a  variety  of  circumstances.  The  claim  of  an 
Indian  will  not  be  the  same  as  that  of  a  Briton  upon 
you,  nor  that  of  a  stranger  as  those  of  your  own 
household.  You  see,  then,  all  that  teaching  heaiR 
very  forcibly  on  the  duties  you  owe  one  another,  as 
mother,  brothers,  and  sisters.  Then  my  last  oounBel 
in  the  light  of  eternity  is,  *  Do  all  you  can  for  one 
another.'  In  doing  that,  you  are  not  to  lose  sight  of 
what  you  owe  to  yourselves  as  individuals,  according 
to  the  teachings  of  Providence  and  good  common- 
sense.  You  are  not  to  foiget  yourselves;  by  so 
doing  you  may  put  yourselves  in  a  position  to  he 
not  only  unable  to  help  one  another,  but  to  become 
dependent  upon  the  world.  Avoid  this.  Tliere  is 
little  worldly  good  that  I  leave  behind  me :  all  1 
have  earned  and  received  has  been  expended  in 
keeping  up  the  position  we  hold.  The  God,  who 
has  cared  for  me,  who  set  out  in  the  world  with 
little  worldly  store,  will  guide,  provide,  and  care 
for  you  if  you  look  to  Him.  The  very  little  I  leave 
behind  for  the  interest  of  you  all  (some  of  you  very 
young)  I  have  thought  wisest  and  best  to  leave 
entirely  in  the  hands  and  under  the  control  of  yoar 
mother ;  she  is  worthy  in  every  respect  of  your  hest 
love  and  highest  regard.  Then,  on  the  borders  of 
another  world,  I  implore  you  to  work  together 
wisely,  heartily,  and  lovingly,  and  God  will  pros- 
per 3^ou  in  all  probability.  I  leave  twelve  behind- 
One  cord  will  be  easily  broken,  but  twelve  united 
will  require  (unless  there  be  some  defect  somewhere ) 
a  very  strong  force  to  break  it.  Then  live  as  best 
you  can  by  the  help  of  God's  grace ;  love  and  serve 
one  another  as  best  you  can,  and  God's  favour  and 
blessing  will  follow  you  and  rest  upon  you.  Let 
these  thoughts  apply  to  the  things  of  the  body  and 
the  soul  for  this  world  and  the  next,  and  then,  after 
a  short  separation,  we  may  hope  to  meet  in  a  higher 
happier  world,  whero  there  will  be  no  need  of  sepa- 
ration again  any  more  for  ever.  You  may  meet  in 
the  courAse  of  your  pilgrimage  here  many  things  to 
fret  and  provoke  you— most  of  them  (most  likely) 
arising  from  over-hastiness  and  misunderstandings 
— fight  against  them  as  best  you  can.  Kee})  together, 
and  form  one  unbroken  coi-d.  Bear  and  forbear. 
Don't  be  too  ready  to  think  ill  of  one  another,  or 
allow  a  hasty  word  or  deed  to  lead  you  astray.  I 
don't  know  the  world  to  which  I  am  going,  appa- 
rently very  fast ;  I  may  be  looking  down  upon  yon 
and  have  some  knowledge  of  you ;  avoid,  as  best  you 
can,  giving  pain  to  one  whom  I  think  you  love  and 
respect ;  but  the  Great  God  will  be  looking  down  on 
every  thought,  feeling,  and  act.  Above  all,  strive 
to  avoid  grieving  Him.  My  claims  on  your  love 
and  respect  are  absolutely  nothing  compared  with 
his.  Now,  for  want  of  strength,  I  cannot  say  more. 
May  these  few  poor  thoughts,  under  God's  blessing, 
have  their  due  weight  with  you.  Would  I  hall 
brought  these  things  before  you  oftener,  when  there 
was  more  strength  of  body  and  clearness  of  mind ! 
For  whatever  neglect  there  has  been,  I  now  only, 
earnestly,  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  Christ 
ask  for  his  forgiveness,  and  I  hope  to  obtain  it;  and 
may  that  forgiveness  be  more  fully  shown  in  Lis 
causing  his  blessing  to  rest  upon  this,  which  may  l>e 
my  last  and  dying  counsel. 

".God  bless  you  I  ever  cause  his  face  to  shine  upon 
you,  guide  you,  support  you  through  life,  and  at  lost 
receive  you  into  his  glory.    Amen." 
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PLOBENCE  AND  HER  ORPHAN  FRIEND. 


I EVERAL  months  passed  away,  when  a  boy, 
poorly  clad,  accosted  a  gentleman  in  one 
of  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  London 
with  earnest  entreaty  to  buy  a  box  of 
matches. 

The  gentleman  took  one,  but  said,  "  A 
great  strong  boy  like  you  ought  to  have 
better  employment." 

•'  I've  nothing  better  to  do,  sir,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  Would  you  like  to  earn  sixpence?" 

**  Very  much.  I've  only  got  two  pennyworth  of  matches  left, 
£0 1  shan't  make  that  much.*' 

"  Thou  carry  this  for  me  to  the  station." 

It  was  a  small,  but  rather  heavy,  portmanteau.  Was  the 
boy  BO  strong  ?  Many  times  he  stopped  to  rest  himself  on  his 
way  to  the  station,  sometimes  panting  as  he  did  so. 

"Come,  come!  I  shall  be  late  for  the  train,"  said  the 
gentleman,  impatiently.  •*!  am  afraid,  boy,  you  are  good  for 
noUiing." 

**  It  is  very  heavy,  sir." 

**  Well,  it  is.  rather ;  but  for  a  great  boy  really  nothing  after 
all,"  and  then  he  turned  and  looked  into  tlie  boy's  face. 

•*  Have  you  no  parents  ?"  he  suddenly  asked. 

"  Father's  gone  away,  and  mother,  she  is  dead,"  was  the  reply, 
in  a  sorrowful  tone. 

Tbe  stranger  again  looked  earnestly  into  the  boy's  face,  and 
gravely  shook  his  head  as  he  turned  aside.  What  was  it  that 
prompted  him  to  give  the  boy  a  shilling  instead  of  sixpence, 
lor  ho  had  lost  the  train  he  wanted,  and  had  to  wait  some  time 
for  the  next  one  ? 

The  boy  walked  slowly  away.  Presently  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  crowd  of  people.  Crowds  are  common  in  London, 
but  many  among  this  particular  gathering  had  a  sickly  look. 
Women  with  puny  infants  in  their  arms,  people  with  arms,  or 
throat,  or  an  eye  bound  up,  all  standing  before  a  house  with 
a  red  bmp  in  front  of  it. 

"'  Wonder  what  it  means  ?  "  said  the  boy  to  himself,  joining 
the  throng,  when  a  fit  of  coughing,  worse  than  any  he  remem- 
bered having  before,  prevented  him  from  making  the  inquiry. 

"  That's  a  bad  cough,"  said  an  old  man. 

"  Yes,  mister,  it  shakes  me.    What's  going  on  here  ?  " 

"  Why,  this  is  a  doctor's  place ;  and  he's  a  kind  man  who 
gives  advice  at  this  hour  to  them  that  can't  afford  to  pay 
for  it,  every  Friday,  and  gives  'em  medicine  and  all  for  nothing. 
See  him  yourself,  my  lad ;  you  look  poorly." 

Poor  Bill,  for  it  was  be,  as  our  readers  have  guessed,  saw  tbe 
doctor  in  his  turn. 

"  I  fear  I  cannot  do  very  much  for  you,"  said  the  medical 
man ;  **  you  can  take  this  bottle  of  medicine,  and  this  will  do 
jou  good  perhaps,  if  you  can  get  enough  to  eat " 

So  saying,  the  doctor  pressed  into  his  hand  the  second  g^ft 
of  a  shilling  he  had  received  that  day. 

A^  the  boy  passed  out  of  the  house,  a  woman,  turning  to  her 
companion,  said  thoughtlessly,  "  Looks  consumptive." 

He  heard  the  words. 

**  Mother's  complaint,"  he  said ;  "  wot  she  died  of.  I  shouldn't 
like  to  die,  for  Betsey's  sake,  nor  my  own.  I  should  be 
frightened." 

Ko  doubt  the  seeds  of  his  mother's  complaint,  all  unsuspected, 


had  been  growing  up  in  poor  Bill's  constitution  for  a  long  time, 
but  had  been  greatly  hastened  by  the  privations  he  had 
endured.  He  had  suffered  the  more  from  the  care  he  had 
always  taken  of  his  sister,  often  denying  himself  the  food  ho 
might  have  had.  He  began  thinking  now  of  what  he  should 
buy  for  h»  with  the  two  shillings  he  had  so  unexpectedly  re- 
ceived that  day.  He  had  loved  his  mother  tenderly,  but  while 
she  l|,ved  he  had  not  cared  veryj  much  for  Betsey,  but  after 
her  dying  request  he  had  at  first  been  kind  to  her,  because  it 
seemed  to  be  the  only  thing  that  he  could  do  for  his  mother's 
sake.  But  by-and-by,  as  Betsey  was  the  only  living  thing  left 
to  him,  Bill's  whole  love  was  centred  on  his  sister.  Poor  boy  I 
he  little  foresaw  the  new  trials  before  him. 

As  he  got  near  their  poor  home  he  met  Betsey.  They  were 
crossing  the  street  together,  and  had  just  begun  to  tell  their 
adventures  of  the  morning.  A  vehicle  driven  at  a  furious  rate 
came  near,  and  in  an  instant  the  faithful  boy  threw  himself 
between  his  sister  and  the  horses,  and  was  picked  up  senseless 
and  wounded.  It  is  a  wonder  that  such  accidents  do  not  happen 
oftener  among  the  street  arabs.  The  careless  driver,  it  is  true, 
was  brought  before  a  magistrate  and  fined,  but  that  could  not 
undo  the  injury  to  poor  Bill,  who  lay  with  a  broken  arm  at  the 
hospital. 

On  a  bright  September  morning  some  ladies  with  baskets  of 
flowers  were  walking  towards  the  hospital. 

"  Mother,  is  my  favourite  text  among  the  flowers  ?  "  asks  a 
pretty  girl  of  some  twelve  years  of  age. 

"Yes,  Florence,"  the  lady  answers. 

When  they  reach  the  courtyard  these  two  linger  to  spoalj  to 
a  poor  girl,  while  other  ladies  carrying  flowers  pass  into  the 
building. 

**  Why,  Betsey!" 

"Oh,  Miss  Florence;  Bill  is  here!"  with  a  bitter  sob,  and 
led  them  to  the  ward,  for  It  was  visiting-day.  Bill  was  lying 
with  a  deadly  pallor  on  his  face. 

"  Do  you  remember  me,  my  boy  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Lester.  **  We 
had  lost  you  both.  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  thus,"  said  Mrs.  Lester 
kindly. 

He  did  not  at  first  appear  to  do  so,  his  eyes,  dim  with  suffer- 
ing, wandered  to  the  lady's  face,  and  then  fell  upon  Florence. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  said  suddenly  ;  **  Betsey  would  like  to  see  Miss 
Florence.  My  poor  Betsey !  What  will  become  of  her  ?  Don't 
let  them  take  her  to  the  workliouse,  lady,  oh  don't ;  it  would 
break  her  heart." 

"  She  shall  not  go,  I  promise  it,"  said  Mrs.  Lester,  in  a  tone  of 
earnest  compassion. 

"  Thank  ye,  lady ;  you  are  very  kind  to  a  poor  chap  like  me. 
Them  fiowers  do  look  gay." 

•*  And  now  how  do  you  feel  yourself,  my  poor  fellow  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Lester. 

"Badly,  lady,  but  I  hope  I  shall  soon  get  well.  Do  you 
think  I  shall,  lady?" 

Mrs.  Lester  hesitated.  She  thought  that  with  him  there  was 
such  small  chance  of  recovery,  that  there  was  no  real  kindness 
in  exciting  false  hopes. 

"  My  poor  boy,"  she  said  at  last,  "  you  will  get  well  if  it  is 
God*8  will ;  all  is  in  His  hands." 

We  cannot  repeat  all  that  Mrs.  Lester  said  to  the  poor  boy, 
but  a  few  of  his  words  are  worth  telling.  His  chief  trouble,  in 
case  he  did  not  get  better,  was  that  he  should  leave  Betsey  and 
never  see  her  more. 

"  But  you  will  see  her  again,*'  said  Mrs.  Lester,  *'  only  she 
will  not  be  lame  ;  there  is  no  suffering  in  heaven." 

Bill  looked  interested  now.  "  Do  you  think,  then,  lady,"  he 
said  in  a  tone  of  anxious  inquiry,  "  that  if  I  was  there  I  should 
see  mother  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  very  likely  we  shall  meet  those  we  have  known 
and  loved  on^earth." 

Bill  was  silent,  but  presently  the  light  faded  out  of  his  face, 
and  he  said  very  sorrowfully,  "  I  fear  I  may  notj^  there  myaalf ; 


I  am  afraid  to  die," 
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Mrs.  Lester  saw  that  faith  was  wanted  with  poor  Bill  which 
only  God  can  give.  "  My  poor  boy,"  eho  said,  "  when  I  tell  you 
I  will  take  care  of  your  sister,  you  believe  me,  do  you  not  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  lady,  you  are  very  kind ;  you  must  be  to  come  and 
talk  good  things,  and  bring  flowers  for  such  as  me." 

**  And  has  not  Jesus,  who  died  to  save  us,  been  kind  to  such 
as  you?"  said  Mrs.  Lester,  tears  filling  her  eyes  with  the 
warmth  of  her  own  feelings  on  the  subject ;  and  then  she  tried, 
in  simple  language,  to  explain  something  of  the  nature  of  faith 
and  trust  iu  God,  and  the  boy  listened  attentively,  until  it  was 
nearly  time  to  leave. 

"  Mother,"  said  Florence  earnestly,  "  tell  him  my  prayer." 

**  You  do  so,  Florence." 
'    So  Florence,  with  great  reverence  of  manner,  repeated  the  few 
simple  words,  and  afterwards  wrote  them  out  for  him.    Then 
Betsey,  who  had  been  admitted  to  see  her  brother,  begged'  to 
have  it. 

"  I  always  think  of  that  when  I  am  frightened,"  said  Florence ; 
^  I  thought  of  it  that  afternoon  when  I  first  saw  you  and  Betsey, 
for  the  appearance  of  that  court  and  the  angry  voices  I  heard 
frightened  me,  and  I  wanted  to  ask  God  to  take  care  of  me." 

Mrs.  Lester  and  Florence  soon  aftcurwards  left  the  hospital, 
taking  Betsey  home  with  them.  The  servants  were  too  much 
accustomed  to  what  they  called  their  mistress's  irregular  w^ys 
to  be  greatly  surprised  at  the  presence  of  the  outcast  girl.  She 
was  soon  neatly  dressed,  attired  in  the  dark  dress  that  had  been 
made  up  for  her  some  time  before. 

Betsey  was  often  allowed  to  visit  her  brother.  Christmas  came, 
and  Bill  still  lived,  and  that  was  all  that  could  bo  said.  People 
do  not  often  die  of  broken  arms,  however  painful,  but  he  was 
slowly  dying  before  that  had  happened,  and  doubtless  the  great 
shock  to  the  nervous  system  had  hastened  his  death.  Mrs. 
Lester  often  saw  him;  earnestly  hoping  that  in  his  case  the 
sting  of  death  might  be  removed,  and  iu  her  prayers  night  and 
morning  the  name  of  the  destitute  boy  mingled  with  that  of  her 
dearly-loved  child. 

Again  Mrs.  Lester,  Florence,  and  his  sister  went  to  visit  poor 
Bill.  "  How  are  you  to-day  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Lester,  though  her 
heart  sank  as  she  made  the  inquiry,  f<k  she  saw  that  there  was 
a  change  for  the  worse  since  she  had  last  seen  him. 

**  Not  very  well,  dear  lady,  but  happier ;  it  was  that  prayer. 
I  said  it  often  *cause  you  and  Miss  Florence  wished  it ;  but  one 
night  I  felt  bad  and  got  frightened,  and  then  it  seemed  as 
though  I  wanted  more  trust,  and  that  I  was  asking  God  to  help 
me  when  I  said  the  words,  and  somehow  since  then  I  don't  fed 
as  much  frightened  as  before." 

"And  you  are  very  sorry,  are  you  not,  for  all  the  wrong 
things  you  have  done  in  your  life,  all  the  sin,  my  dear  boy  ? " 
asked  Mrs.  Lester. 

"1  thought  of  that,  lady;  I  tried  to  think  of  all  the  sins  I 
could,  and  then  I  just  told  all  to  God,  and  asked  Him  to  forgive 
me  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  because  He  died  for  sinners.  Betsey, 
my  poor  Betsey,  don't  take  on  so,  don't  cry  like  that ;  we  shall  see 
eodi  other  again,  and  besides,  perhaps  I  ain't  going  to  die  just 
yet,  yer  know,  only  I'd  like  to  be  ready,  and  not  be  frightened 
just  at  the  very  last." 

But  in  vain  he  tried  to  comfort  his  sister ;  the  poor  girl  was 
sobbing  so  violently  that  she  was  obliged  to  be  removed  from 
the  room.    Bill's  languid  eyes  followed  her  as  the  door  closed. 

"  She  shall  come  again,  she  will  be  calmer  presently,"  said 
Mrs.  Lester,  soothingly.  **  Good-bye  for  the  present,  Bill,"  said 
Mrs.  Lester,  '*  I  will  see  if  Betsy  can  oome  to  you  when  I  go 
down.  If  she  is  able,  you  will  like  to  have  her  with  you.  You 
have  made  me  very  happy  by  what  you  said  this  morning,"  she 
added  in  tones  of  affection. 

<*  Made  yer  happy  1  Can  a  poor  chap  like  me  do  that  for  a 
lady  like  yerself?" 

*'  Yes,  indeed,  you  can.  But  you  have  talked  long  enough 
for  the  present,  I  am  sure.  I  will  come  and  see  you  again 
soon." 

Happy  1  Poor,  outcast  Bill  knew  little  of  the  joy  and  gladness 


he  had  been  able  to  give  to  Mrs.  Lester  by  those  few  words 
telling  of  trust  and  hope,  for  he  had  occupied  her  thoughts,  and 
his  name  had  mingled  in  her  prayers  so  often  that  the  banier 
of  class  and  distinction  seemed  half-forgotten  in  the  yeaning 
affection  she  felt  towards  him. 

**  Good-bye,  my  dear,"  she  said,  as  she  touched  the  fozebead 
of  the  motherless  boy,  soon  to  be  no  longer  orphaned. 

It  was  their  last  earthly  meeting.  In  the  solemn  closing 
hours  of  the  closing  night  of  the  old  year  the  loving  soul  passed 
gently  away  from  earth's  many  sorrows  and  temptations  to  the 
Lord  and  Father  of  us  all. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  her  brother,  Betsey  was  placed  at 
the  school  where  Mrs.  Lester  was  patroness.  As  she  icidly 
possessed  musical  ability  in  no  ordinary  degree,  she  was  per- 
mitted to  receive  instruction,  although  not  the  general  lule 
of  the  school.  It  had  also  been  decided  for  her  to  do  so,  becaoee 
her  spinal  misfortune  was  likely  to  hinder  her  from  parsuin? 
many  ordinary  occupations  of  life.  She  long  and  deeply 
mourned  for  the  dear  friend  who  had  been  almost  more  than 
a  brother,  but  she  had  learned  to  torrow  as  those  who  have  hope. 
She  becamo  a  gentle,  serious-mannered  girl,  painstaking  in  all 
she  did,  and  amiable  in  disposition.  Every  month  she  hod  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Lester,  with  an  enclosed  note  from  Florence. 

But  the  time  came  when,  to  her  great  disappointment,  tbe 
correspondence  ceased.  At  last  she  ventured  to  ask  the  reosua 
of  the  lady  superintendent. 

"I  cannot  tell,  my  dear,"  was  the  answer.  "I  have  been 
expecting  to  hear  from  Mrs.  Lester  about  a  little  girl  that  is 
coming  here.  You  and  one  of  the  others  may  as  weU  take  thi^ 
note  to  Lester  House,  for  I  must  hear  firom  her." 

The  institution  was  situated  within  three  miles  of  Mrs. 
Lester's  country  residence.  Betsey  was  delighted  with  the  idi^ 
of  her  walk,  and  soon  set  off  with  her  companion.  It  was 
about  a  fortnight  to  Christmas,  a  fine,  sunshiny  morning  with 
a  slight  frost,  and  just  a  day  to  keep  the  spirits  bright  Alas! 
upon  the  girls'  arrival  a  solemn  stillness  in  the  house,  hn&hed 
footsteps,  and  serious  faces,  told  all  too  plainly  of  the  preseooe 
of  sorrow,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  servant. 

" Oh,  children,  who  sent  you  here?  " 

**  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Betsey. 

«  Miss  Florence  is  ill." 

The  servant  was  suddenly  called  away,  and  Betsey  end  lior 
companion  were  apparently  forgotten,  for  nearly  an  hour  passed, 
and  no  one  came  to  them.  They  waited  in  the  hall,  but  Jktsej 
did  not  heed  the  flight  of  time ;  she  did  not  feel  odd  or  wean* 
ness,  but  only  a  crushed  feeling  of  helpless  agony  caused  bj 
the  bitter,  unexpected  news  she  had  heard.  Suddenly  her 
name  was  uttered.    Mrs.  Lester  was  standin^g  beside  her. 

The  meeting  under  the  painful  circumstances  was  almost  too 
much'for  both.  It  recalled  to  the  afflicted  mother  the  time  when 
she  had  supported  and  cheered  the  last  hours  of  the  friendless 
boy,  and  now  even  her  own  strong  faith  was  severely  tested  in 
this  bitter  trial;  but,  ever  mindful  of  others,  she  had  written 
the  note  about  the  little  girl,  which  she  put  into  Betsey's  hand. 

Symptoms  of  an  hereditary  delicacy  had  been  previouilr 
seen  in  the  constitution  of  Florence  Lester.  Lately  a  violent 
oough  and  a  severe  attack  of  bronchitis  had  confined  her  to 
her  room.  Eminent  advice  had  been  called  in,  and  oonsumpdan 
in  her  case  was  also  greatly  feared. 

^  Are  all  I  love  to  die  ?  "  said  Betsey  suddenly.  **  My  brother, 
and  now  dear  Miss  Florence  ?    Can  nothing  be  done  for  her?" 

**  Everything  is  being  done.  You  can  pray  for  her,  my  child," 
said  the  lady. .  **  God  can  restore  her  to  health.  With  Him  all 
things  are  possible." 

That  night  a  widowed  mother  watohod  by  the  bedside  of  her 
only  surviving  child  with  a  heavy  heart.  The  others  had  all 
died  when  very  young.  A  string  of  coral  beads  and  a  few  soft 
locks  of  hair  were  all  that  remained  as  memories  of  treasoiea  of 
the  past 

**  Mother,"  said  a  feeble  voice,  **  I  have  said  my  piayer." 

"Which  prayer,  darling?"  C^  r^r^r^\^ 
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"The  one  for  trust ;  because  I  must  try  and  not  be  afraid  if 
God  means  me  to  die,  as  Alice  and  Mary  died." 

''  God  give  you  strength  and  faith  indeed,  dear  Florence.  But 
try  to  sleep  now,  darling." 

Trust  and  faith  I  It  had  been  her  life's  lesson  to  Florence, 
and  not  only  to  her,  but  to  all  the  many  suffering  ones  to  whom 
5he  had  ministered.  Faith,  but  also  resignation,  was  sometimes 
needed  in  the  Ghristisn's  pathway  of  holiness. 

If  Florence  were  going  home,  Mrs.  Lester  would  be  bereaved 
indeed,  yet  not  alone,  for  the  Christ  in  whom  she  trusted, 
who  wept  over  the  death  of  Lazarus  and  spared  the  widow's 
80D,  who  entered  into  human  sorrow  and  healed  the  sick  at 
Gcnnesareth's  shores,  would  still  be  near  to  pity  with  Divine 
compassion  the  sorrows  of  her  desolate  heart.  Ho  knew  how 
sharp  must  bo  the  anguish  of  that  most  bitter  trial,  if  she 
\rtx8  indeed  called  upon  to  bear  it ;  but,  thanks  be  to  God,  faith 
was  still  triumphant,  through  the  certain  hope  of  the  resur- 
rection and  the  life,  and  from  her  heart  came  forth  at  last  the 
words,  ^  Thy  Will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.**  Sud- 
denJy  her  eyes,  heavy  with  watching  and  weeping,  glanced 
aronnd  the  silent  room,  so  still  that  the  ticking  of  tho  watch  on 
the  stand  beside  her  seemed  almost  painfully  distinct.  The 
flickering  firelight  cast  fitful  shadows  on  the  opposite  waIl,''over 
the  mantelpiece,  where  hung  a  text,  illuminated  by  herself,  upon 
the  subject  she  loved  to  think  of—'*  Lord,  Increase  our  faiih.** 
The  mute  witness  seemed  to  comfort  her  now,  and  once  again 
tho  ventured  to  ask  God,  if  it  were  possible,  to  spare  that  young 
life,  remembering  that  **  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick," 
nnd  then,  believing  that  Florence  was  in  the  hands  of  that  dear 
Lord  whom  she  had  so  long  loved  and  trusted,  she  watched  ou 
through  the  weary  night. 

Seven  years  have  passed  away.  At  the  old  village  church 
the  choir  are  practising  for  Easter  Sunday,  and  the  organist 
and  teachor  is  £etsey,  or  Elizabeth,  as  she  is  now  more  generally 
called.  Her  voice,  so  charming  in  the  days  gone  by,  is  very 
bweet  still,  but  not  powerful  enough  for  a  public  life,  as  it 
might  once  have  been  had  she  been  checked  from  the  constant 
use  of  it  in  childhood.  She  is  now  the  young  schoolmistress, 
organist,  and  teacher  of  the  choir,  in  the  village  where  Mrs. 
Lesfer*8  country  residence  is  situated. 

On  this  .Saturday  afternoon  some  young  ladies  are  busy  at 
the  church ,  putting  up  flowers  for  Easter.  Shall  you  wonder  when 
you  hear  that  Florence  Lester  is  one  of  them  ?  She  has  become 
tall  and  slender,  and  her  delicate  beauty  is  more  apparent  than 
ever.  Almost  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  she  recovered  from 
that  daugerous  illness,  and  a  sojourn  to  the  south  of  France 
afterwards  proved  so  braeficial,  that  consumption,  for  the  present 
at  least,  was  no  longer  ibared.  In  her  case  the  mother's  sacrifice 
had  been  spared,  and  the  prayer  of  faith  had  saved  the  sick. 
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KG,  XVU. 

1.  An  infant  named  from  mourning,  grief,  and  pain. 

2.  Ungodly  minister  in  godly  reign. 

3.  More  awful  battlefield  than  ever  known. 

4.  First  king  of  Israel's  son,  he  filled  no  throne - 

5.  First  messenger  of  king's  and  kingdom's  fatu. 

6.  Who  in  a  prison  sold  his  real  estate? 

In  these  initials  read  a  prophet* s  name. 
Who  spake  of  Christ  in  days  of  sin  and  shame. 
And  in  the  finals  one,  'mid  heathen  race. 
Who  served  his  God,  and  saw  Messiah's  grace. 


BIBLE  CLOCK. 
Let  our  readers  take  the  word  Labour  for  their  next  exercise. 


W^^W  ^%i^tts  ^uoxtii 


TT  may  be  remembered  that  some  time  ago  the  French  Govern- 
•*■  ment,  'having  experienced  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  from 
the  Legislature  the  enactment  of|  certain  provisions  which  they 
deemed  requisite  for  preventing  priestly  influence  from  obtain- 
ing an  ascendency  in  education,  announced  their  intention  of 
enforcing  the  existing  laws  of  France  against  unauthorised 
religious  associations.  The  Jesuit  establishments  were  chiefly 
aimed  at ;  and  accordingly  after  the  expiration  of  three  months' 
notice,  given  in  the  decrees  issued  by  the  legal  authorities,  those 
establishments  have  been  closed  and  their  inmates  expelled  by 
the  police.  In  Pa 'is  the  proceedings  commenced  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  were  witnessed  by  a  number  of  spectiitors. 
Some  of  the  Jesuits  had  locked  themselves  into  their  cells,  and 
locksmiths  had  to  bo  sent  for  to  force  the  doors.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  excitement  among  the  crowd,  and  cheers  for  the 
Jesuits  were  met  by  the.  counter-demonstrations  of  their  oppo- 
nents. According  to  iu formation  received  from  the  departments, 
it  is  stated  that  in  all  cases  the  Jesuits,  on  quitting  their  esta- 
blishments, declared  that  they  only  yielded  to  force.  A  letter 
from  Paris  says  :  **  The  expelled  are  now  busy  in  the  law  courts 
with  the  legal  question  of  violation  of  domicile ;  and  official 
members  of  the  liar,  whose  wives  are  under  the  thumb  of  the 
holy  fathers,  resign  their  office  rather  than  plead  against  them. 
But  these  are  few.  The  Jesuits  themselves  lose  nothing ;  their 
organization  is  such  that  all  their  pupils  are  expectecl  to  return 
in  October  to  their  colleges,  with  Jesuit  teachers  under  other 
names.  They  boast  of  it  They  have  a  ray  or  two  more  of 
glory  added  to  their  martyrs'  crown,  and  gain  rather  than  lose 
by  their  expulsion.  The  other  monastic  orders  who  have  not 
obeyed  the  laws  and  legalized  their  establishments  will  have  to 
be  dealt  with  a  little  later." 

Thb  Paray-le-Monial  excursions  have  evidently  lost  their 
attraction  to  devout  Koman  Catholics.  A  Paris  correspondent 
writes  that,  on  the  admission  of  the  reactionary  journals,  the 
expiatory  pilgrimage  is  a  failure.  ^  Priests,  we  read,  were 
more  plentiful  in  the  first  batch  than  the  lay  pilgrims,  who  were 
met  at  the  railway  by  800  ecclesiastics  in  canonical  vestments, 
and  escorted  to  church  with  the  cross  aloft  and  banners  flying. 
The  second  batch  was  composed  of  ladies  in  deep  mourning,  and 
bearing  tapers.  Instead  of  singing  Aves,  they  chanted  peniten- 
tial podms."  Many  remained  prostrate  on  the  ground  during 
tho  sermon,  which  was  preached  by  a  Jesuit,  on  **  the  necessity 
of  humility,  charity,  and  penance  to  repair  the  wound  inflicted 
on  the  Sacred  Heart  by  the  execution  of  the  decrees,"  referred 
to  above. 

*  Thb  educational  struggle  in  Belgium,  between  the  nation' and 
l^e  Jesuit  party  has  ended  iu  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  the  Pope  and  the  Court  of  Brussels.  In  the  letter 
to  the. Belgian  representative  at  the  Vatican,  announcing  ^is 
fact,  the  Belgian  Premier  said :  **  The  maintenance  of  tlie' 
Belgian  Legation  was  possible,  and  even  useful,  so  long  as  tho 
Pope  remained  neutral  in  the  conflict  created  in  Belgium  by 
the  opposition  of  the  clergy  to  tiie  laws  and  institutions  of  the 
conntiy,  and  so  long  as  his  Holiness  used  his  influence  to 
moderate  the  struggle.  The  Legation,  hewever,  became  useless 
from  the  moment  that  the  Pope  encouraged  •resistanoe  to  the 
laws  of  the  State.  After  declaring  the  measures  taken  by  the 
Bishops  with  regard  to  the  educational  law  to  be  excessive  and 
inopportune,  the  Pope,  by  an  unheard-of  change  of  attitude,  now 
approves  the  instructions  given  by  the  Bishops  to  ihe  clergy. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Government  oonsiden  it  to  bo 
its  duty  to  recall  the  Legation."  There  is  no  country  in  the 
world  which  has  been  more  loyal  than  Belgium  to  the  Vatican ; 
wo  cannot  wonder  that  the  Pope  is  said  to  be  alarmed  at  the 
turn  which  ecclesiastical  afiaiis  have  taken  there. 

At  the  recent  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
Belgian  independence,  the  Protestants  of  the  capital  held  a 
religious  service  in  the  Chapelle  du  Mus^e,  Brusifcls.  The 
attendance  was  very  large.  The  Te  Deum  having  been  sung, 
and  prayers  for  the  king  and  country  oflered,  Pastor  Boohedieu, 
president  of  the  Synod,  gavel  an  addrebs.  Ho  was  able  to 
testify  to  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  Protestautism    under   tho 
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Belgian  constitution,  and  he  spoke  of  the  profound  devotedneBS 
of  his  church  to  the  laws  of  the  country. 

The  Legislature  of  the  Canton  of  Geneva  recently  resolved 
on  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  But  the  decision 
required  confirmation  by  the  vote  of  the  people  to  make  it  final 
and  effective.  The  vote  was  taken,  and  the  result  somewhat 
surprised  all  parties.  Of  13,000  votes,  only  4,000  were  for  the 
separation  of  the  Church  and  State,  which  left  9,000  on  Ihe 
contrary.  By  a  large  and  overwhelming  majority  the  citizens 
of  Geneva  have  determined  to  maintain  its  EsUblished  Church. 

Wb  are  glad  to  observe  that  upon  the  Continent,  as  well  as  in 
our  own  country,  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  suppress 
iotemperance.  A  Ministerial  Bill  against  drunkenness  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Dutch  States-General  proposes  to 
limit  public^houses  to  one  per  500  inhabitants  in  towns  of  50,000 
souls,  one  per  400  in  towns  of  20,600,  one  per  300  in  towns  of 
10,000,  and  one  per  250  in  all  smaller  places.  It  proposes  to 
forbid  the  supply  of  Intoxicants  to  children  under  sizteeo,  to 
impose  from  one  to  eight  days*  imprisonment  for  supplying 
intoxicants  to  persons  already  drunk,  and  to  award  a  day's 
imprisonment,  with  a  fine  of  ten  florins,  for  being  drunk  in  the 
streets. 

Ak  anecdote  is  related  by  a  Roman  paper  which  proves  that 
not  only  those  who  openly  confess  Protestantism,  but  even  the 
priests,  are  being  liberated  from  the  old  slavery  to  the  Church. 
A  canon  was  dying,  and  had  arranged  to  leave  his  property — 
about  twelve  thousand  dollars — to  his  fan^ly.  The  priests 
insisted  that  he  should  leave  it  to  the  Church,  and  refused  to 
give  him  absolution  if  he  did  not  He,  however,  persevered, 
saying  that  he  received  it  from  his  family,  and  that  it  belonged 
to  them.  At  last,  tormented  by  their  importunity,  he  exclaimed, 
*'  Leave  me  I  I  will  die  an  honest  man,  and  want  to  see  no  more 
of  your  clique  I  *'  The  Archbishop  refused  to  allow  the  corpse 
to  bo  carried  into  the  church,  and  was  only  persuaded  to  do  so 
by  the  promise  that  a  gift  would  be  made  to  the  church. 

The  Waldensian  Church  of  Rome  laments  the  death  of  one  of 
its  principal  members,  Count  Alessandro  Friggeri,  a  convert 
about  eight  or  ton  years  ago  from  Popery,  and  formerly  a  major 
in  the  Pontifical  army.  His  Christian  character  was  recooni;<ed 
by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Waldensian 
Committee  of  Evangelisation,  and  often  also  discussed  ques- 
tions of  faith  with  priests  or  other  Roman  Catholics.  Last 
year  he  prepared  a  document,  signed  before  a  notary,  which  he 
read  before  the  congregation.  It  expressed  his  Evangelical 
faith,  and  bis  desire,  in  case  of  sickness,  to  be  attended  by 
Signer  Ribetti,  or  some  other  Protestant  ministor.  Yet  all 
that  did  not  protect  him  from  a  trial  to  his  faith  on  his  death- 
bed not  less  terrible  than  that  which  embittered  the  last 
moments  of  another  member  of  the  same  congregation  last 
September.  His  relatives,  proud  and  superstitious,  refused 
admittance  to  Signer  Ribetti,  while  they  called  the  priest  and 
the  bishop.  It  needed  all  the  energy  of  the  dying  soldier  to 
oonvince  mem  that  this  last  effort  to  convert  him  was  useless. 
Signor  Ribetti,  armed  with  a  copy  of  the  document,  and 
threatening  to  publish  it  if  he  were  not  admitted,  at  last 
effected  an  entrance, -and  was  able  to  comfort  his  last  moments. 
This  family  is  of  the  so-called  higher  class,  and  the  brother  is  a 
Councillor  of  State.  "Only  those  who  live  here,"  says  the 
narrator  of  these  facte,  writing  from  Rome, "  understand  the 
blessing  that  an  Evangelical  hospital,  or  at  least  a  fund  for 
providing  a  home  for  the  sick,  would  be  in  Rome.  Many 
Christians,  rich  as  well  as  poor,  oonverted  from  Popery,  live  in 
dread  of  their  last  illness,  and  know  not  how  to  protect  them- 
selves and  secure  liberty  of  conscience  when  it  is  most  needed. 
The  Government  will  do  nothing,  saying  that  the  family  has  a 
ri|;^t  to  call  whom  it  will  to  its  sick  and  dying." 

The  Tyrol,  in  Austria,  has  ?ong  had  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  greatest  strongholas  of  Romanism,  its  inhabitento 
boasting  of  that  unity  of  faith  which  is  secured  by  the  forcible 
suppression  of  all  contrary  views.  This  unity  has  now  suffered 
some  interruption  in  the  Tyrol ;  for,  as  our  readers  are  aware, 
the  Protesteute  at  Innsprndk  and  Meran  have  formed  themselves 
into  regular  congregations  and  have  built  churches.  The  three 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  have  now  protested  against  this  pro- 
ceeding in  a  public  document  addressed  to  the  Tyrolese  Diet. 
They  declare  that  the  "  most  valuable  pearl"  of  the  country  is 
lost,  and  that  the  brave  Tyrolese  people  have  been  deeply  hurt 
in  their  religious  feelings  by  seeing  their  holy  faith,  for  which 
their  fathers  so  often  fought  and  bled,  suddenly  lowered  to  the 


level  of  mere  individual  opinions.  This  remarkable  documeDt 
can  have  no  practical  effect,  as  the  liberty  of  the  Protestant 
communities  is  secured  by  the  Austrian  Constitation;  but  it 
certeinly  shows  that  the  spirit  of  intolerance  is  the  same  in  tb 
Church  of  Rome  as  it  always  has  been,  and  that  its  practical 
oonsequences  are  only  prevented  by  the  want  of  power  to 
persecute. 

Thk  Sunday-school  Centenary  has  been  celebrated  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America.  The  writer  of  a 
letter  from  Berlin  remarks,  with  reference  to  the  Sunday-schooU 
of  Germany :  '*  Though  we  cannot  look  back  on  a  period  of  one 
hundred  years,  and  consequently  the  influence  of  Sunday- 
schools  on  the  life  of  the  nation  is  not  felt  as  it  is  in  England; 
though  our  Sunday-school  meetings  are  not  yet  held  in  the 
Berlin  Town  Hall,  under  the  presidency  of  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  city — ^yet  all  this  may,  under  God's  blessing,  take  place 
in  1964,  when  we  celebrate  our  centenary.  For  the  short  period 
of  sixteen  years  the  progress  is  very  considerable,  and  many 
hearta  in  Germany  are  already  attached  to  this  work,  and  know 
how  to  value  the  memory  of  Robert  Raikes,  who,  by  God's  help, 
made  a  beginning  of  this  beneficial  institution.  We  have  now 
about  1,460  Sunday-schools  and  children's  services  in  Germany, 
with  6,600  teachers  and  130,000  children." 

The  St  Petersburg  official  circles  and  press  are  dtacosBin^ 
the  project  of  a  Genend  Orthodox  Council,  to  be  held  at  Moscow, 
to  which  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  other  Oriental 
Bishops  are  to  be  summoned.  The  object  professed  is  to  bring 
about  a  closer  union  between  the  Church  of  Russia  and  tbe 
Eastern  communities  for  the  more  effectually  resisting  the  con- 
tinued attempte  of  the  Chqirch  of  Rome  at  profleiytising.  Tbe 
real  aim,  however,  is  alleged  to  be  to  extend  the  Czar's  influence 
upon  the  Orientel  Church.  A  St.  Petersburg  journal  oonnectai 
with  official  circles  suggeste  that  Dr.  Dollinger  and  other  eccle- 
siastical dignitaries  who  deny  Papal  Infallibility  be  also  invited 
to  the  Council. 

The  Weeleyan  Methodist  Conference  met  this  year  in  the 
City  Road  Chapel,  London,  which  has  been  fully  restored  since 
ihe  fire,  a  few  months  since.  The  Rev.  Ebenezer  E.  Jenkins 
was  elected  President,  by  a  large  maiority,  in  succession  to  the 
Rev.  B.  Gregory.  Mr.  Jenkins  has  oeen  a  missionary,  and  ii 
now  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 
One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Conference  was  to  fiU  up  tbe 
vacancies  in  the  *'  Legal  Hundred,"  which,  according  to  strict 
law,  constitute  the  governing  body.  One  of  the  appointments 
thus  made  was  by  the  admission  into  the  **  Hundred "  of  tbe 
Rev.  William  H.  Dallinger,  whose  high  scientific  attainments 
had  not  long  before  led  to  his  election  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyai 
Society. 

The  midsummer  gathering  of  Christian  friends  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  was  held  this  year,  as  usual,  at  Mildmay  Park. 
There  was  a  daily  attendance  of  about  3,500  persons.  Mr. 
Stevenson  A.  Blackwood,  c.b.,  presided  over  the  opening 
meeting  in  the  Conference-hall,  and  addresses  were  delivered 
by  miniaters  and  fiiends  on  specified  topics,  that  of  the  three 
days  being  respectively,  *'  God  glorified  in  the  Holiness  of  hu 
Church,"  ''God  glorified  in  the  Unity  of  his  Church,"  and 
"God  glorified  in  the  Service  of  his  Church:"  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Horatius  Booar,  Mr.  J.  E.  IVIathieson  (who  has  sucoeeded  Capt 
Moretou  as  superintendent  at  Mildmay),  the  Rev.  D.  Wibun, 
Vicar  of  Islington,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Aitken,  the  Bishop  of  Meath, 
and  others,  took  part  in  the  proceedings.  These  included  manj 
minor  meetings,  as  well  as  the  piincipal  assemblies,  morning 
and  evening. 

We  record  with  regret  the  decease  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Miller,  d.d. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Cale  Miller  was  bom  at  Margate  in  1814. 
and  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1835,  teking  a  first  class  in 
classical  honours.  His  great  work  was  at  St.  Martin's,  Birming- 
ham, where,  during  a  twenty  years'  ministry,  he  obtained  n?- 
markable  influence.  lu  1 866  he  was  appointed  to  the  vicaiaze 
of  Greenwich,  and,  in  1871,  to  a  canonry  at  Worcester.  He 
was  transferred  in  1872  to  a  canoniy  at  Rochester.  Though 
essentially  belonging  to  the  working  clergy,  Dr.  Miller  was  the 
author  of  a  nmnber  of  theological  worlds.  Ho  was  a  very 
effective  preacher.  At  gatherings  of  the  Evangelical  body  he 
took  a  prominent  part,  but  always  on  the  bide  of  moderation. 
We  have  also  to  record  the  death,  in  his  seventy-fiftii  year,  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  B.  Bergne,  for  many  years  the  zealous  aud 
esteemed  secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  tjociely. 


The  Sunday  at  Home 


O  DAY  MOST  CALM,   MOST  BRIGHT  !   .    •   • 
ThX  WBBX  WXRB  dark  but  for  THY  UGHT.— /T/ritfyf. 


A  SAD  TIME. 


OLD  MRS.  BARRON. 

BY  TBE  At'THOB  OF  **CHBI8TIB  REDFEBM's  TROUBLES." 
CHAPTER  VII. — NEW  THOUGHTS. 

AND  80  they  went  away,  and  Mrs.  Barron  was 
left  to  the  quiet  of  an  empty  house.  The  fair 
still  da}  J  of  the  early  fall  came  and  passed,  and  the 
rain  and  the  heavy  roads  kept  visitors  away.  For 
days  together,  the  only  soundfl  she  heard  as  she  sat 

Ho.  1879.— OCTOBKR  2.   lAflO. 


in  her  room,  when  the  daily  rounds  in  the  houso 
and  the  farmyard  were  over,  were  tlie  clatter  of 
Justine's  pots  and  pans  in  the  kitchen,  and  baby 
Polly's  happy  little  voice,  and  the  patter  of  her 
never-resting  feet. 

Little  Polly  crept  into  her  grandmother's  heart 
during  these  first  lonely  days.  She  had  been  Pris- 
cilla's  care  during  the  last  year,  both  by  night  and 
day.  Now  her  cot  was  brought  into  her  grand- 
mother's room,  and  the  touch  of  the  little  han&,  and 
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the  olasp  of  the  little  eitds,  when  she  had  found 
her  way  into  her  grandmother's  bed  in  the  early 
morning,  brought  tears  whieh  were  not  all  tears  of 
^bitterness  into  the  old  lady's  eyes,  and  softened  her 
heart  to  Beauchamp's  child. 

Beauchamp  had  stayed  away  all  summer.  He 
came  back  about  this  time  and  stayed  a  week  or  two, 
and  if  he  had  chosen  to  stay  all  winter,  Mrs.  Barron 
would  have  said  nothing  to  send  him  away.  But  he 
did  not  stay.  He  told  James  Cox  that  he  "  had  no 
right  there  now,"  which  was  true,  as  it  always  had 
b^n.  He  had  a  little  money  in  his  hand  after  a 
successful  summer  of  fishing,  and  so  there  were 
places  open  to  him  which  were  more  to  his  taste 
than  the  quiet  farm-house  would  have  been,  or  he 
might  hacve  claimed  "his  right,"  as  he  called  it 
still.  As  it  was,  he  did  not  allow  them  to  forget 
him;  every  now  and  then,  during  the  winter,  he 
made  his  appearance  at  the  house,  where  he  had 
nothing  worse  to  complain  of  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Barron  than  the  silence  which  she  had  always 
maintained  towards  him. 

By  the  help  of  what  she  had  to  do  in  directing 
and  assisting  James  Cox  about  farm  matters,  and 
also  by  the  help  of  little  Polly  and  her  never- 
ceasing  prattle,  the  old  lady  got  through  the  short 
winter  days  very  much  as  she  had  got  through  the 
days  of  other  winters,  as  far  as  Justine,  who 
watched  her  closely,  could  see.  But  it  was  when 
Justine's  day  was  over,  when  there  was  no  sound  to 
be  heard  in  the  house  but  the  sough  of  the  wind 
\vithout,  and  the  crackle  of  the  wood  fire  within, 
that  the  heart  of  the  lonely  old  woman  sank  at  the 
thought  of  the  slow  hours  before  her.  It  was 
useless  for  her  to  go  to  bed  so  early  ;  if  she  did  she 
lay  restless  and  weary,  with  no  power  to  turn  her 
thoughts  from  dwelling  on  troubles  suffered  in  the 
past,  or  feared  in  the  future.  Her  best  chance  of  a 
restful  night  was  to  sit  up  with  her  work,  or  a  book, 
till  she  felt  herself  growing  drowsy,  then  cover  up 
her  fire  and  lie  down,  and  wait  for  the  rest  which 
the  darkness  might  bring. 

She  liad  always  been  a  reader  in  times  of  leisure, 
though  now  books  did  not  often  come  her  way.  But 
she  had  a  few  of  the  books  which  will  bear  reading 
more  than  once,  and  with  these  and  a  monthly 
magazine,  and  a  weekly  paper  or  two,  she  never 
found  herself  at  a  loss. 

She  read  her  Bible  much  at  such  times.  She  had 
always  *'  done  her  duty  "  in  that  respect,  for  the  sake 
of  example  to  her  children  partly,  and  partly  also, 
following  the  example  of  her  husband,  who  read 
little  else,  and  who  had  found  in  it,  as  even  in  the 
old  days  she  had  dimly  perceived,  something  more 
than  she  had  ever  found.  Now  she  read  it,  was  it 
from  a  sense  of  duty  ?  Was  it  for  the  pleasure  of  it  ? 
It  passed  the  time,  and  she  took  a  certain  pleasure 
in  it,  a  ^ad  one  often,  for  the  old  days  came  back, 
and  the  dead  lived  and  spoke  in  many  a  familiar 
word.  There  were  psalms  and  chapters  which 
always  brought  back  special  occasions  of  joy  or 
sorrow,  the  receiving  of  tidings  either  glad  or  pain- 
ful, tiie  coming  or  going  of  sons  and  daughters  long 
ago,  and  her  husband's  words  and  ways  came  back 
with  them  all.  She  could  "mind  weel"  what 
**  John  "  had  said  on  their  way  home  from  the  kirk, 
or  at  the  evening  worship,  when  she  came  on  some 
familiar  verse  which  had  l3een  the  text  of  the  day. 

At  such  times  her  glasses  were  laid  on  the  book. 


and  her  hands  fell  on  her  lap,  and  other  texts,  and 
other  words  and  ways  of  his,  returned  to  fill  her 
thoughts.  His  words  had  not  always  seemed  the 
very  best  for  the  occasion  when  they  were  spoken,  but 
looking  back  upon  them  they  showed  now  in  another 
light.  She  had  always  seen  her  husband  as  a  strong 
wise  man,  but  she  saw  now  more  clearl}'^  that  his 
strength  and  wisdom  were  of  the  kind  which  Goi 
has  promised  to  those  who  wait  on  Him.  And  she 
saw  also  that  they  had  become  his  through  a  long 
and  loving  seeking  to  know  G-od's  will,  through  the 
revelation  which  He  has  given  in  his  word.  Now 
and  then  there  came  back  to  her  a  vivid  remembrance 
of  the  sudden  brightening  of  his  grave  face,  as  soose 
new  light  came  to  him  while  he  read  in  silence,  or 
when,  at  the  kirk  or  elsewhere,  some  right  and  true 
word  had  been  uttered. 

Her  own  veiling  and  reasonable  assent  to  the 
words  of  the  Book  had  been  something  quite 
different.  And  as  she  read  and  mused,  her  thoughts 
ever  dwelling  on  the  past,  a  great  longing  grew  upon 
her  that  her  eyes  might  be  opened  to  see  as  he  had 
seen.  She  prayed  that  God  would  reveal  Himself 
to  her  as  He  had  done  to  him ;  and  she  "  waited," 
hoping,  but  scaroely  believing,  that  His  promise  of 
perfect  peace  might  be  fulfilled  in  her. 

As  the  winter  wore  on,  the  oare  which  she  had 
put  avTay  for  a  whilo  came  back  upon  her.  James 
Cox  had  done  well,  both  for  her  and  for  himself, 
during  the  three  years  which  were  now  drawing 
to  a  close.  Now  he  could  return  to  his  own  place 
nearly  free  from  the  debt  which  had  pressed  upon 
him.  His  wife,  too,  was  better  able  to  do  her  pari 
She  was  stronger  and  wiser,  and  though  she  was 
sorry  to  think  of  leaving  Mrs.  Barron,  who  had 
been  so  good  to  her,  and  the  little  stone  house, 
where  she  had  been  so  happy,  she  agreed  with  her 
husband  that  they  ought  now  to  go  to  their  own 
farm  again. 

And  even  if  they  had  been  willing  to  stay,  Mrs. 
Barlbn  knew  that  it  would  not  be  wise  for  her  to 
keep  them,  or  to  put  off  for  another  year  or  two 
the  changes  which  were  inevitahle.  She  was  getting 
past  the  age  when  the  right  care  of  such  a  place 
was  possible  to  her ;  and  she  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  letting  it  fall  back  from  being  the  model 
farm  of  the  parisb,  and,  indeed,  of  the  country-«ide, 
as  it  had  always  been  in  her  husband's  lifetime,  and 
as  she  had  always  tried  to  keep  it  sinoe  his  death. 

Hers  was  rather  a  hard  case,  she  thought  some- 
times.  They  had  worked  hard,  she  and  her  husband, 
to  make  a  home,  to  bring  up  their  children,  and 
settle  them  in  the  world,  and  to  win  a  right  to 
rest  and  enjoy  their  old  age.  They  had  been 
successful  in  all  this  beyond  the  oommon  lot,  bat 
her  husband  had  not  lived  to  enjoy  well-earned 
repose,  and  as  for  her,  the  plaoe  in  which  she  had 
taken  such  pride  and  pleasure  had  become  only  a 
care  to  her,  and  was  likely  to  become  more  so, 
unless  she  could  bring  herself  to  do  what  she  had 
all  her  life  declared  it  would  be  impossible  to  do. 

Not  one  of  her  sons  or  daughters,  in  answering 
the  letters  which,  after  Nannie's  marriage,  she  had 
written  to  them  concerning  the  place,  had  presumed 
to  advise  her  with  regard  to  future  anangements; 
but  she  did  not  need  to  be  told  what  they  thonghu 
The  place  was  her  own  absolutely,  to  do  with  as 
she  pleased ;  and  though  no  one  had  said  it,  she 
knew  that  all  felt  that  it  s^  ^^ter  who  should 
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como  after  hor.  She  felt  thi»  herself;  and  if  it 
had  only  been  the  "  coming  after  "  that  was  to  be 
considered  it  "wonld  have  been  easy  enough.  But 
she  might  lire  ten  years  yet,  and  what  would  her 
life  be  worth  to  her  spent  in  the  house  with  "  yon  " 
woman,  as  in  her  thoughts  she  always  called  her 
danghter-in-law  ? 

No«  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  share  her  home 
with  hpiT,  Neither  oould  she  go  away  and  live  with 
any  other  of  her  children.  She  oould  never  content 
herself  awiiy  from  the  place  which  had  been  her 
home  all  her  married  life.  Nor  would  it  be  right 
to  go  away.  It  would  be  a  slight  to  her  husband's 
memory.     She  could  never  go  away. 

What  would  he  have  wished  her  to  do  now? 
What  would  he  have  done  had  she  been  taken  and 
he  left  ?  Would  he  have  refused  to  bring  home  his 
sou  during  hi»  lifetime  because  of  his  wife  ?  She 
knew  in  her  heart,  that  if  he  had  lived  to  decide, 
he  would  have  decided  differenily  from  what  she 
meant  to  do,  and  it  hurt  her  to  know  it. 

If  they  had  had  to  make  the  decision  together,  he 
would  have  made  allowance  for  her  angry  feelings, 
and  would  have  said  little,  as  was  his  way,  but  he 
would  not  have  approved.  Had  she  been  taken  and 
he  left,  he  might  have  brought  them  all  home  at 
OQce,  and  he  would  have  lived  with  them  in  peace. 
And  might  she  not  do  so  also? 

''  No !  He  was  a  man  among  a  thousand.  And  it 
is  all  so  different  between  women  living  together," 
she  baid  to  herself  many  a  time. 

But  she  oould  not  put  the  thought  away  altogether. 
If  she  were  to  get  the  help  which  he  had  sought 
and  found  all  his  life,  might  not  she  do  as  he  could 
have  done?  Ajid  might  she  not  get  that  help  for 
the  asking? 

Not  once  but  many  times  she  went  over  all  this 
in  her  thoughts,  during  the  long  hours  in  the  silent 
house,  and  her  anxiety  and  doubt  deepened  her 
longing  for  the  peace  which  abidoth,  and  gave 
eameBtnesB  to  her  entreaties  that  the  Lord  would 
remember  her. 

The  Lord  had  not  forgotten  her ;  His  eye  had  been 
upon  her  all  these  years  though  she  had  hardly  seen 
His  face.  He  was  **  waiting  to  be  gracious,"  but  it 
was  pain  that  came  first  at  the  touch  of  His  hand 
— pain  and  shame.  For  He  showed  her  that  there 
was  yet  something  which  she  needed  more  than 
peace. 

She  was  sitting  as  usual,  alone  with  her  sore  heart, 
her  Bible  lying  on  her  knee.  A  year  ago  that  night 
she  had  closed  her  Nannie's  eyes,  and  she  was 
thinking  abc»ut  her  sorrowfully,  but  with  no  bitter- 
ness in  her  sorrow.  None,  while  she  thought  of 
Nannie,  and  she  told  herself  that  to«night  she  would 
let  no  thought  intrude  of  those  who  for  a  while  had 
come  between  her  and  her  child.  And  when  she 
could  not  help  it — wh&n  the  handsome,  hateful  face 
of  Beauchamp  came  back,  and  then  the  face  and  voice 
of  Mr.  Peter  and  the  words  she  had  spoken  that 
night  so  long  ago,  waking  the  old  angry  pain — 
i^he  rose  up  and  went  about  the  room  and  through 
the  house  to  drive  the  thought  of  them  away.  Then 
bhe  ( ame  back  and  sat  down  to  her  Bible  again. 

8he  read  psalm  after  pf^alm,  enjoying  them  '*  in 
a  way,"  but  with  other  thoughts  coming  and  going 
m  her  mind  till  she  came  to  these  words : 

"  I  ca-ied  unto  Him  with  my  mouth,  and  He  was 
extolled  with  my  tongue. 


"If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will 
not  hear  me." 

She  read  them  again  and  again.  It  was  as  if  one 
asleep  had  been  suddenly  awakened.  Was  this  for 
her?  Was  she  regarding  iniquity  in  her  heart? 
Had  it  been  so  all  these  years  ?  Had  it  only  been 
with  her  '*  mouth  "  and  her  "  tongue  "  she  had  been 
crying  to  God,  while  her  heart  was  not  in  it. 

And  having  come  to  her,  the  thought  never  left 
her.  That  night,  and  for  many  days  and  nights, 
she  pondered  the  words,  quite  against  her  will  at 
the  first.  Iniquity  ?  Was  it  wrong  to  grieve,  that 
in  his  youth  her  son  had  done  so  foolishly  ?  Oould 
she  have  been  otherwise  than  angry  at  the  woman 
who  had  helped  to  wile  her  Nannie  from  her? 
Could  she  give  respect  to  one  who  was  unworthy 
of  it? 

As  for  Beauchamp,  he  was  but  a  poor  creature,  who 
had  dealt  her  a  heavy  blow,  but  she  could  even  for- 
give him  now  that  Nannie  was  safe  from  him  for  ever. 

Yes,  and  she  could  forgive  Zephirine  Lebeau  as 
well.  She  had  forgiven  her.  But  as  to  loving  her 
and  living  with  her,  that  was  something  quite 
different.  She  was  not  lonely.  And  as  to  their 
living  in  one  house — her  son's  wife  would  be  as 
averse  to  such  a  thine  as  she  could  possibly  be. 

But  then  what  said  the  Book  ?  ''  Bless  them  that 
ourse  you ;  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you ;  pray  for 
them  that  despitefuUy  use  you."  According  to  that 
her  son's  wife  was  the  one  out  of  all  the  world 
whom  she  should  "bless,"  to  whom  she  should  *'do 
good,"  for  whom  she  should  "  pray." 

She  had  prayed  for  her  often.  Had  it  only  been 
with  the  "  mouth  "  and  with  the  "  tongue,"  while 
she  regarded  iniquity  in  her  heart  ?  Certainly,  her 
prayer  had  not  been  heard,  as  far  as  her  relatione 
with  her  daughter-in-law  were  concerned. 

''  And  now  I  am  too  old  to  chauge." 

Thus  far  had  she  got  many  a  time,  and  no  farther, 
and  then  once  more  came  tidings  of  sore  troublo. 
They  came  as  a  mmour  at  first,  which  she  utterly 
refused  to  believe.  A  stranger  passing  by,  had 
heard  of  some  one  being  drowned  in  the  river 
farther  down,  and  later  a  neighbour  came  to  ask 
if  it  wore  true  that  her  son  Peter  had  lost  a  child. 

It  was  not  true,  she  said.  It  could  not  possibly 
be  true,  or  she  would  have  heard.  And  yet  her 
heart  sank,  for  it  might  be  true.  She  knew  that 
her  son  was  away  from  home  that  day,  and  what 
sympathy  had  she  ever  showed  to  his  wife  that  she 
should  send  to  her  in  her  trouble? 

When  James  Cox  came  in  at  night,  he  had  heard 
the  rumour,  with  some  particulars  which  seemed  to 
make  it  look  like  truth,  and  then  she  said  she  would 
go  herself  and  hear  if  it  were  sa  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  get  there  in  the  darkness,  but  James  hastened 
his  preparations  without  a  word.  There  had  been 
a  sudden  thaw,  not  enotigh  to  break  up  the  river ; 
but  it  had  covered  the  surface  of  the  ice  with  water, 
and  had  made  the  edge,  whcTO  the  usual  winter  road 
was,  brittle  and  uuscde.  It  could  not  be  taken  in 
the  utter  darkness  of  such  a  night,  and  so  they  kept 
to  the  land  road,  which  had  been  little  used  of  late, 
and  was  soft  and  deep  because  of  the  thaw.  They 
oould  move  on  but  slowly,  and  Mrs.  Barron  had 
time  for  many  thoughts  before  tihe  reached  the  hou<e. 

And  then  they  needed  to  ask  no  questions.  The 
moans  and  cries  of  the  mother  reach^  them,  as  they 
drew  near.    Mrs.  Barjon's  limbs  trembled  so  that 
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the  few  steps  between  the  sleigh  and  the  door  were 
taken  with  difficulty ;  and  dazzled  by  the  light  as 
she  came,  she  could  only  gasp  as  she  sank  on  a  chair, 

«  Who  is  it  ?     Not  Antony  !  " 

No,  it  was  not  Antony.  It  was  Antony  who  was 
unpinning  her  wet  shawl,  and  who  was  kisbing  her, 
and  thanking  her  for  having  come.  It  was  Charlie,, 
the  youngest  aud  dearest  of  her  son's  children,  whose 
body  lay  beneath  the  white  sheet,  of  which  she 
caught  a  glimpse  through  the  open  door. 

"  God  pity  his  poor  mother  !" 

Mrs.  Barron  did  not  know  that  she  spoke  the 
words  aloud.  Truly  the  mother  needed  God's  pity 
in  this  her  first  bereavement.  Her  moans  rose  to  a 
cry  as  they  listened. 

*'  Grandmother,  come ;  mamma  is  calling  for  you," 
said  Marie,  the  eldest  daughter,  coming  from  an 
inner  room.     "  Come  to  her.    Oh,  grandmother ! " 

'*  God  foi^ive  me,  and  help  me ! "  prayed  the  old 
woman  as  she  rose. 

*''  Madame,  where  is  my  child  ?  "  shrieked  the  poor 
creature.  '*  Is  it  that  1  shall  never  see  him  again  ? 
Ah !  now  you  have  your  revenge.  I  have  lost  my 
child  for  ever ! " 

The  anguii»h  of  this  first  bereavement  was  more 
than  she  could  bear,  for  the  poor  soul  believed,  as 
indeed  she  had  been  taught  to  believe,  that  all 
heretics  must  surely  perish  forever.  Weak  in  roost 
things  where  his  wife  was  concerned,  Peter  Barron 
had  been  firm  in  one  point.  His  sons  had  been  bap- 
tized and  brought  up  as  Protestants,  while  the  two 
daughters  went  with  their  mother,  as  is  the  way  in 
many  of  these  mixed  marriages.  If  his  wife  had 
thought  of  the  matter  at  all  beforehand,  she  had 
doubtless  pleased  herself  with  the  idea  that  she 
could  bring  her  husband  to  yield  to  her  in  regard  to 
this  as  well  as  other  matters.  Even  when  she 
found  that  she  could  not  do  so,  she  satisfied  hereelf 
with  thinking  that  many  things  might  happen  to 
bring  the  boys  over  to  her  side,  and  that  all  would 
be  well  in  the  end.     But  how  her  cry  was — 

"Where  is  my  child?" 

Her  daughters  were  weeping  also,  and  the  scene 
was  most  painful  to  Mrs.  Barron. 

"  Girls,"  said  she,  **  think  of  your  mother  and  quiet 
yourselves." 

Then  taking  the  hands  which  the  poor  mother 
had  stretched  towards  her,  she  held  them  firmly  in 
her  own. 

"Zephirine,  listen  to  me.  Charlie  is  doubtless 
safe  in  heaven  with  Him  who  said,  'Let  the 
children  come  to  Me.'  He  is  there  with  his  grand- 
father and  my  Nannie,  and  the  rest  who  have 
won  home.  For  God's  heaven  is  wider  than  our 
thoughts,  and  his  love  takes  in  many  that  you  and 
me  and  the  like  of  us  might  think  would  be  kept 
out.  Poor  wee  Charlie  was  His  child  before  he 
was  yours,  and  do  you  think  that  He  loves  him 
less  than  you  do?  And,  my  dear,  God  knows  us 
better  than  we  know  ourselves,  and  has  kinder 
thoughts  of  us  than  we  whiles  have  of  each  other, 
and  though  we  think  differently  about  many  things, 
we  may  be  sure  of  this,  that  He  will  never  let  those 
that  trust  in  Him  slip  out  of  his  hands." 

And  so,  still  stroking  the  feverish  hands,  she 
went  on  speaking  a  word  now  and  then,  saying, 
doubtless,  some  things  that  she  might  not  have  said 
at  another  time,  intent  only  on  soothing  the  mother's 
anguish.     And  partly  by  the  authority  which  the 


strongest  mind  will  always  exercise  at  a  time  like 
this,  and  partly  by  her  unwonted  gentleness,  to 
which  in  her  surprise  her  daughter-in-law  the 
more  readily  yielded,  she  quieted  them  all  at  last 

By-and-bye  the  neighbours  went  home,  and  then 
the  mother  was  persuaded  to  lie  down,  and  Mrs. 
Barron  still  sat  beside  her,  holding  her  hand.  Thoee 
who  sat  to  watch  with  the  dead  or  to  wait  for  the 
return  of  the  master  of  the  house,  whom  the  had 
state  of  the  roads  had  kept  thus  late,  were  in  the 
distant  kitchen,  and  in  the  silence  of  the  darkened 
room  she  had  time  fpr  many  thoughts  having 
reference  to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the  past,  and 
some  of  them  were  sad  and  self- reproachful,  such  as 
had  come  often  to  her  of  late  in  connection  with 
thoughts  of  her  son  and  his  family. 

She  pondered  earnestiy  over  all  her  relations  with 
them.  She  came  to  no  resolution  as  to  any  changes 
that  might  be  in  the  futui*e.  She  could  not  trust 
herself  to  do  so  in  the  excited  state  of  her  feelinga, 
but  she  prayed  earnestly  that,  if  all  this  time  she 
had  been  **  regarding  iniquity  in  her  heart,"  her  sin 
might  be  put  away  and  she  forgiven. 

Nay,  she  went  farther.  She  put  no  **  if*  in  the 
matter  as  between  her  conscience  and  God.  Her 
life  bad  been  one  of  lost  opportunities,  as  far  as  her 
son  and  his  family  had  been  concerned,  and  now  she 
saw  clearly  that  it  might  have  been  otherwise  had 
she  60  willed. 

Long  she  sat  praying  and  pondering,  weary  but 
not  inclined  to  sleep.  She  still  held  the  hand  of 
her  daughter-in-law,  who  now  and  then  stirred  and 
moaned  in  her  sleep ;  and  sitting  thus  her  son  fonnd 
her.  As  he  came  in,  his  eye  fell  on  the  table  draped 
with  white  in  the  room  beyond,  and  his  mother's 
lifted  hand  only  just  stilled  the  cry  that  rose  to 
his  lips.  She  rose  and  gently  forced  him  forward 
into  the  room  where  the  child  lay,  though  he 
shivered  and  held  back  for  the  moment,  not  knowing 
what  he  might  see. 

'*  Whist,  Peter.  Tour  wife  has  just  fallen  asleep. 
She  has  had  a  sore  night  of  it,  and  she  must  not  he 
disturbed."  And  then  she  closed  the  door  after  them. 

^'  Has  no  one  told  you  ? "  asked  she,  as  her  80d 
stood  looking  at  the  strange  burden  which  the  tahle 
bore. 

**  I  have  seen  no  one.  I  saw  the  light  in  this  end 
of  the  house,  and  came  in." 

**  Peter,  my  son,"  said  his  mother  taking  his  hand, 
*'  a  sore  trouble  has  fallen  upon  yon.  God  help  jon! 
It  is  wee  Charlie." 

*'  But  it  is  impossible.  He  was  well  in  the  momiog 
when  I  went  away." 

"  Drowned ! "  said  she  in  a  whisper. 

She  could  tell  him  no  particulars.  The  child's 
mother  had  needed  her  when  she  came,  and  she  had 
heard  nothing  as  to  how  it  happened. 

'*  I  have  not  even  seen  him." 

When  she  folded  back  the  covering,  a  oiy  she 
could  not  keep  back  came  to  her  lips  tiien,  and  the 
first  tears  she  had  shed  that  night  came  at  the  sight 
of  the  child's  beautiful  dead  face.  But  the  &ther 
stood  dumb,  utterly  unable  to  believe  in  the  sigbt 
which  his  eyes  saw. 

"  Above  all,  we  must  not  waken  his  mother,  or 
I  know  not  what  may  be  the  consequence  io  her," 
said  his  mother,  gently  drawing  him  from  the  room 
by  another  door.  And  then  there  were  plenty  of 
people  to  tell  the  l^^^l^^y^^OOglc 
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Charlie  had  not  even  been  missed  from  the  house 
when  some  one  brought  him  in  qnite  dead.  He 
had  been  sliding  down  the  steep  bank  of  the  river 
on  to  the  ice,  as  he  and  his  brothers  had  done  many 
a  time  every  winter  of  their  lives,  but  this  time 
he  was  alone.  He  had  been  thrown  from  his  little 
sled  into  the  water  at  the  broken  edge  of  the  ice. 
It  was  not  deep,  but  ho  lay  with  his  face  in  it,  and 
whether  he  had  hart  himself  before,  or  been  stunned 
by  the  fall,  could  not  be  told.  He  was  qnite  dead 
wlion  he  was  carried  home. 

To  all  this,  as  one  and  another  told  it,  his  father 
listened  without  a  word.  He  seemed  like  one  lost 
and  helpless,  and  they  feai-ed  more  for  him  in  his 
silence  than  for  the  mother,  who  could  weep  and 
speak  about  her  grief. 

Two  heavy  days  came  and  went.  Mrs.  Barron 
did  not  leave  the  house  till  she  followed  the  body 
of  the  child,  when  it  was  carried  away  to  be  laid 
down  beside  his  grandfather  near  the  little  kirk, 
in  what  was  unconsecrated  ground  to  the  mother, 
who  was  left  wailing  and  hopeless  at  home.  The 
way  was  long,  and  though  the  thaw  had  passed  for 
the  time,  the  road  was  rough  and  broken,  and  Mrs. 
Barron  felt  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  for  her 
to  have  remained  at  the  house  or  to  have  gone 
home  to  her  own.  A  great  longing  to  oorafort  her 
Eon,  and  to  stand  with  him  for  a  moment  or  two 
beside  his  father's  grave,  had  taken  possession  of 
her.  But  she  scarcely  exchanged  a  word  during 
their  long  slow  journey  thither. 

When  all  was  over,  and  one  after  another  moved 
away  thi'ough  the  gate  again,  the  mother  and  son 
lingered  for  a  minute  or  two  together  beside  the 
graves,  and  Peter  said : 

"  Mother,  I  thank  you  for  being  so  good  to  us — 
to  the  boy*s  mother " 

It  would  not  have  been  easy  for  him  to  say  more, 
and  she  only  answered : 

"  God  bless  you  both." 

She  did  not  return  to  his  house,  but  went  home, 
weary  and  in  need  of  quiet. 

'*I  have  something  that  I  would  like  to  say  to 
you  in  a  day  or  two,"  said  she,  when  the  time  came 
that  they  must  go  their  several  ways. 

"  And  I  have  something  that  I  must  say  to  you," 
said  her  son,  a  look  of  pain.pa88ing  over  his  careworn 
face;  "  I  would  rather  not  trouWe  you,  but  I  know 
no  other  way." 

"  I  will  help  you  if  I  can."  And  then  they  parted, 
Bad,  yet  a  little  comforted. 

Mrs.  Barron  had  a  quiet  day  or  two  in  which  to 
rest  and  consider  her  plans,  and  before  her  son  came 
to  her  she  had  heard  something  which  prepared  her 
for  what  he  had  to  say.  A  brother  of  his  vnfe,  whom 
people  generally  had  supposed  to  be  dead,  had  re- 
tamed  and  was  claiming,  it  was  said,  his  share  of 
the  property  which  his  father  had  left,  and  of  which 
Peter  and  his  wife  had  been  in  possession  since  his 
death. 

This  and  something  more  Peter  had  to  tell  his 
mother. 

Several  persons  had  known  that  the  brother  was 
living,  and  they  had  also  known  that  tiie  last  ten 
years  had  been  passed  in  hard  work  in  one  of  the 
great  prisons  in  the  United  States.  His  father  had 
known  it  when  he  left  all  to  his  daughter,  but  this 
the  son  did  not  believe  and  declared  that  he  had  a 
right  to  his  share.    He  also  said  that  he  had  fonnd 


an  advocate  willing  to  plead  his  cause  should  his 
sister  and  her  husband  refuse  "to  hear  reason" 
about  the  matter. 

Peter  also  had  taken  advice,  and  had  been  assured 
that  there  was  nothing  to  fear,  even  should  the  man 
decide  to  bring  his  cause  before  the  court.  But 
Peter  knew  that  all  that  could  be  discovered  about 
the  man's  evil  life,  and  the  punishment  he  bad  under- 
gone, would  be  made  the  talk  of  the  country-side. 
This  might  not  be  agreeable  to  the  man  himself, 
but  what  would  it  be  to  his  own  friends,  to  Mrs. 
Peter  and  the  family  ?  Already  something  had  been 
said  as  to  a  compromise.  The  man  did  not  wish  to 
remain  in  the  country  where  he  was  known,  and 
should  a  certain  sum  be  paid  to  him,  he  would  go 
away  never  to  return.  After  much  consideration 
those  who  advised  Peter  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  was  the  best  thing  to  be  done,  and  so  Peter 
had  come  to  his  mother,  wishing  to  borrow  a  part 
of  the  needed  sum,  and  offering  her  suitable  security, 
as  he  would  have  done  to  anotiier. 

His  mother  listened  patiently  to  all  he  had  to  say, 
and  answered  at  once  that  she  could  lend  bim  the 
money,  and  would  do  so,  provided  it  could  be  made 
clear  that  no  further  claim  could  be  made  if  no 
better  way  oould  be  found. 

"  And  Peter,"  said  she,  as  he  rose  to  go.  *'  I  had 
something  to  say  to  you,  but  now  I  would  like 
another  day  or  two  to  think  about  it.  This  is  Friday. 
Come  on  Monday,  and  bring  your  wife  with  you,  if 
she  is  well  enough  and  not  afraid  of  the  state  of  the 
roads.  Tell  her  that  I  especially  want  to  see  her, 
and  the  change  will  do  her  good." 

TLree  days  seemed  a  good  while  for  Peter  te  wait, 
but  it  was  none  too  long  for  Mrs.  Barron,  for  she  had 
much  to  think  about  in  the  meantime. 


ARE  WE  THE  TEN  TRIBES? 

BT  THE  aiV.  HORATIUS  BONAB,  D.D. 

THAT  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  are 
Israelites  is  a  modem  theory  which  has  been 
widely  propagated.  Its  defenders  have  invented  a 
large  number  of  resemblances  or  "  identifications," 
on  which,  in  the  absence  of  authentic  history  or 
national  tradition,  they  rest  their  proof.  The 
languages  of  our  country,  Saxon;  English,  Welsh, 
Celtic,  have  no  affinity  with  the  Hebrew ;  but  that 
is  made  of  no  account.  The  history  of  the  many 
tribes  of  which  our  nation  is  composed,  whether 
Teutonic,  or  Saxon,  or  Caledonian,  or  Latin,  or 
Scandinavian,  is  totally  distinct  from  that  of  any  of 
the  ten  tribes  of  Israel ;  but  histonr  is  in  this  case 
quite  set  aside.  The  manners  and  customs  of  our 
nation,  both  religious  and  social,  have  not  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  those  of  Israel ;  but  this  is 
quite  ignored.  The  physiognomy  of  our  country- 
men, whether  they  are  English  or  Welsh,  or  Scotch 
or  Celtic,  or  Norwegian,  or  Norman,  is  the^  very 
opposite  of  eastern,  the  Israelitish  &ce  being  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  British ;  but  that  is  reckoned 
of  no  consequence.  The  names  of  men,  women  and 
places  in  our  land,  are  not  Hebrew  or  Sheraitio  at 
all,  but  are  traceable  to  another  class  of  languages 
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altogether ;  yet  this  weighs  nothing.  The  ocoupa- 
tion  of  our  island  by  certain  tribes,  whom  we  now 
call  the  aboriginal  Caledonians  or  Britons  (long 
before  the  ten  tribes  were  carried  captive  into 
Assyria),  and  who,  therefore,  could  not  be  Israelites, 
is  passed  by.  The  grand  story  of  an  Israeli tish 
emigration  from  Assyria  into  Great  Britain — 
whether  by  sea  or  land  we  are  not  told — a  century 
or  two  before  GaBsar  landed,  is  got  up  for  the  occa- 
sion, without  history  or  tradition  or  local  monuments 
to  confirm  it ;  yet  when  was  there  ever  an  emigra- 
tion in  which  the  emigrants  did  not  carry  their 
language,  their  religion,  their  manners,  their  dress, 
and  their  national  traditions  with  them  ?  This  the 
identifiers  of  Israel  with  England  have  not  con- 
sidered. The  two  tribes  in  their  dispersion  over 
wide  Europe  carried  their  worship,  their  language, 
their  manners  into  every  European  city,  and  syna- 
gogues exist  to  this  day  which  were  set  up  centuries 
before  Christ,  and  every  European  Jew  can  tell 
his  pedigree,  and  lives  apart  from  the  Gentiles 
around ;  yet,  if  the  Anglo-Israelite  theory  be  true, 
the  ten  tribes  poured  in  upon  Great  Britain,  and 
setQed  themselves  there,  drove  back  the  aborigines, 
but  left  their  religion,  their  books,  their  priesthood, 
their  language,  their  names  behind  them,  like  cast- 
off  clothes,  in  order  to  prevent  themselves  from 
being  identified,  as  if  ashamed  of  their  ancestry.  It 
must  have  been  with  Israelites  that  Julius  Csssar 
fought — their  queen  Boadicea,  not  a  Hebrew  name, 
and  their  general  Caractaous,  not  a  Hebrew  name 
either ;  these  Israelites  must  have  set  up  the  Druid 
religion  in  the  island,  and  to  them  we  must  owe 
Stonehenge  and  similar  relics  of  antiquity. 

There  is  no  evidence  in  the  Bible,  or  in  history, 
or  in  tradition,  for  any  such  Israelitish  emigration. 
Such  a  flood  could  not  have  passed  over  Europe, 
either  north  or  south,  without  leaving  some  trace  or 
being  mentioned  in  history.  If  some  two  or  three 
millions  of  Israelites  did  pour  into  this  remote  and 
barbarous  island  of  ours,  it  must  have  been  before 
the  Romans  came ;  and  such  a  flood  of  easterns  must 
have  made  it  a  populous  island,  which  certainly 
it  was  not.  These  cultivated  easterns — for  the 
Israelites,  even  in  their  apostacy,  were  a  highly 
educated  and  cultivated  nation — flowed  in  upon  an 
island  of  barbarians,  yet  produced  no  impression, 
taught  them  no  arts,  gave  them  no  language,  brought 
no  civilisation  to  the  barbarous  Britons  and  Caledo- 
nians; whereas  the  Romans  who  followed,  carried 
language,  arts,  manners,  names  with  them,  and  left 
behind  them  (though  theirs  was  but  a  brief  military 
occupation)  traces  of  their  Latin  footsteps,  whid^ 
remain  to  us  after  nineteen  centuries.  Traverse 
our  island  and  you  will  find  in  every  oounty  names 
and  traditions  and  ruins  that  tell  you  that  Rome 
was  once  here  ;  but  no  names  or  traditions  to  say 
that  Israel  was  here.* 

Are  such  things  credible  or  possible  ? 

Prophecy,  moreover,  intimates  that  Israel  is  to 
remain  scattered,  lost,  under  the  curse,  till  the 
Redeemer  come  out  of  Zion,  and  turn  away  ungodli- 
ness from  Jacob.  The  whole  twelve  tribes  are  under 
the  curse  till  the  great  day  of  national  deliverance 
come  for  Judah  and  for  Israel. 


*  In  Cornwall  tliero  may  be  sorao  traces  of  PLoenician  com- 
luerco.  but  wo  Icnow  wlieuce  these  Eastera  Btrangers  came,  and 
lh«  object  of  their  coming,  viz.,  to  procure  tin  from  the  mines. 


Let  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Bomans  be  8t«di..(l 
in  connection  with  this. 

The  "  identifications  "  gravely  announced  in  some 
of  the  many  pamphlets  of  Anglo-Isi-aelitifih  litera- 
ture are  somewhat  peculiar,  and  do  not  carry  any 
extraordinary  amount  of  weight  with  them  to 
counterbalance  the  above  arguments.  Here  aro  a 
few  of  them : 

1.  "Isles  and  islands"  are  spoken  of  liy  the  pro- 
phets. These  must  be  the  British  islands,  and  there- 
fore their  inhabitants  are  the  ten  tribes. 

2.  "Israel  loveth  to  oppress,"  the  prophet  says; 
the  identifier  says,  "£ngland  loveth  to  oppress;" 
therefore  England  is  Israel. 

3.  "  I  believe,"  says  one  of  these  Anglo-Israelitish 
authors,  "  that  Sunday-schools  have  been  raised  up 
purposely  for  the  event  of  our  identity  I " 

4.  Israel  is  to  occupy  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Britain  does  so ;  therefore  Britain  is  Israel. 

5.  Isi-ael  IB  to  "  possess  the  gates  of  his  enemiee." 
We  possess  Gibraltar,  Malta,  the  Gape,  etc.,  there- 
fore we  are  Israel ;  for  these  are  "  the  gates  "  of  our 
enemies. 

6.  The  smoke  and  fire  coming  up  from  the  cities  and 
furnaces  of  our  land  are  like  the  pillar-doud  of  Israel. 

7.  The  people  in  the  south  of  Ireland  trouble  ua, 
just  as  the  Canaanites  troubled  Israel ;  therefore  we 
are  Israel,  for  the  south  of  Ireland  is  peopled  by  the 
descendants  of  the  Canaanites. 

8.  Jacob's  stoue  is  still  in  our  possession.  It  is 
that  on  which  Jacob  slept ;  that  which  was  the  chief 
comer-stone  of  the  temple,  saved  by  Jeremiah,  aiid 
taken  by  him  to  Ireland,  and  then  placed  in  AVest- 
minster  Abbey  under  the  coronation  chair.  There- 
fore the  English  are  Israelites. 

9.  "  Jacob's  glory  is  like  the  firstling  of  a  bullock  " 
(Deut.  xacxiii.  17).  The  identifiers  comment  on  this 
as  follows  :  "  The  ox  being  ofteu-times  applied  tu 
Israel,  may  fairly  be  said  to  emblemize  the  world- 
famed  power  of  John  Bull." 

No  evidence,  historical,  ethnological,  linguistic  or 
traditional,  is  produced ;  we  get  nothing  but  con- 
jectures and  fduoiful  allusions  as  the  proofs  of  this 
singular  theory.  ^ 

Some  of  its  defenders  boast  that  sinoe  this  theory 
was  started,  the  incomes  of  our  Jewish  eocieties  have 
fallen  off  by  16,000Z.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not 
we  cannot  say;  but  the  boast,  whatever  be  its 
foundation,  shows  the  spirit  of  the  writers  and  the 
tendency  of  the  new  doctiine. 

Noah's  prophecy  stands  out  clear  and  sharp,  with 
its  threefold  ethnology.  Shem,  Ham  and  jBpheiy 
are  the  roots  of  the  nations ;  and  God  has  kept  them 
distinct;  let  us  beware  of  confounding  them. 
History  tells  us  that  our  pedigree  is  to  to  be  traced 
to  Japhet.  The  modem  disooveries  in  ethnology 
confirm  this  beyond  a  doubt:  eastern  monuments, 
whether  of  Assyria  or  Egypt,  tell  the  same  story. 

The  above  theory,  resta  on  a  misreading  of 
prophetic  truth ;  such  a  misreading  robs  it  of  all  its 
Divine  spirituality.  Outward  national  prosperity 
and  greatness,  not  righteousness  nor  truth,  are  niad« 
the  characteristics  of  the  Israel  pfpropheey.  £ngland, 
full  of  crime,  infidelity,  immorality,  ungodliness,  i« 
said  to  be  now  enjoying  the  favoar  of  God,  which  is 
destined  for  Israel  in  the  latter  day  1  The  knowledge 
of  the  glory  of  the  Loixi  is  to  be  the  privil^e  of 
these  tribes ;  and  by  that  knowledge  they  are  to  he 
exalted.     But  this  theory  gives  us  another  st&ndi :<l 
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(»f  a  nation's  greatness ;  a  standard  which  no  part  of 
•Sciipture  recognises,  least  of  all  the  sure  word  of 
prophecy,  the  light  in  the  dark  place.  This  theory 
darkens  the  whole  prophetic  word,  perverting  events 
and  inverting  times  and  seasons.  It  denies  Israel's 
present  guilt,  and  lowei-s  our  ideas  of  Israel's  ooming 
glory.  It  puts  a  G«ntile  king  or  queen  in  the  place 
of  the  nation's  own  Messiah,  nnder  whose  sceptre 
alone  it  is  to  enjoy  peace,  blessedness,  and  holy  great- 
ness. It  rejects  the  apostle's  symbol  of  the  olive-tree, 
in  the  eleventh  of  the  Romans,  not  merely  confound- 
ing Jew  and  Gentile,  but  confounding  the  Jewish 
and  the  Gentile  dispensation,  denying  that  the  once 
G^ood  olive-tree  has,  for  a  season,  become  evil,  and  its 
branches  cut  off  to  make  room  for  the  grafts  of  the  wild 
olive-tree.  This  is  emphatically  and  pre-eminently 
the  time  of  the  wild  olive-tree,  whereas  this  theory 
not  only  confuses  the  wild  olive  with  the  good,  but 
denies  that  it  is  the  grafted  branches  of  wild  olive- 
tree  that  are  now  bearing  fruit  and  receiving  blessing. 
"When  the  dispensation  of  the  wild  olive,  or  Gentile 
shall  end,  then,  but  not  till  then,  shall  the  blessing 
and  the  glory  return  to  the  good  olive,  that  is  to 
"all  Israel." 
Let  U8  take  the  word  of  God  simply  as  we  find  it. 


Let  us  beware  of  fanciful  identifications,  which, 
even  were  they  true,  are  not  worth  the  stress  laid 
upon  them.  Suppose  I  could  prove,  not  by  conjec- 
tures, but  by  registered  genealogies  that  I  belong 
to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  or  Issachar,  what  does  it 
profit  me  ?  Will  it  make  me  a  holier  man  to  know 
that  I  belong  to  those  northern  tribes  against  which 
the  Lord  when  here  pronounced  his  darkest  woes,  as 
primarily  and  pre-eminently  his  rejectors.  "Woe 
unto  thee,  Ohorazin  I  woe  unto  thee,  Bethsaida !  It 
shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and  Sidon  at  the 
day  of  judgment  than  for  thee."  Never  let  it  be 
forgotten  that  the  tribes  of  the  north  had  rejected 
Messiah  before  those  of  the  south  had  crucified  Him. 
Capernaum,  the  representative  of  the  ten  tribes,  had 
been  condemned  for  refusing  the  Lord  of  glory 
before  Jerusalem  was  cast  away. 

To  esteem  external  national  prosperity  as  God's 
special  mark  of  favour,  is  to  carnalise  all  the  prophets, 
and  to  degrade,  not  only  the  glory  of  the  latter  day, 
but  present  privilege  in  Christ ;  for  what  a  poor  thing 
these  privileges  and  the  glory  must  be,  if  this 
sinful  nation  of  ours,  that  seems  ripe  for  judgment 
and  rejection,  be  the  exhibition  of  these,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  Jehovah's  promises,  to  the  beloved  people. 
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QUESTION  I  have  sometimes  asked 
myself,  and  which  I  often  hear  asked  by 
others.  On  every  hand  we  see  rising 
the  large  and  convenient  premises  of 
the  Board  schools,  built  wisely  with  an 
eye  to  the  future ;  with  their  spacious 
play-grounds  without,  and  within  their 
wonderful  educational  appliances.  How 
wonderful  these  applianoes  are  can  only 
be  fairly  known  by  a  visit  to  the  store-rooms  of  the 
School  Board.  These  new  schools  are  really  palaces 
of  education,  thrown  open  by  the  State  to  all 
comers.  Every  child  is  not  only  free  to  enter,  but 
by  law  is  compelled  to  enter,  or  is  supposed  to  have 
actually  entered  one  of  them.  Where,  then,  is  the 
place  for  ragged-schools  ? 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  walk  for  half-an-hour, 
even  in  a  Wesl^nd  thoroughfai'e,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  cast  and  the  north  of  London,  without  coming 
across  a  wietched  child  in  rags,  dirty  rags,  with 
uncombed  and  matted  hair,  whose  bare  feet  are 
filthy  with  treading  in  gutters,  and  whose  hands 
are  grimy  with  turning  over  the  refuse  of  the  streets 
in  search  of  food.  The  speech  of  this  child,  boy  or 
girl,  is  as  foul  as  its  outward  appearance ;  though  it 
is  no  fault  of  its  own  that  it  knows  little  else  but 
the  oaths,  the  coarseness,  the  lies,  and  the  indecency 
which  the  lowest  language  can  utter.  Can  we  take 
it  and  place  it  bedde  the  little  son  or  daughter  of 
the  decent  workman,  whose  wife  has  sent  her  child 
to  school  clean  and  well  clad,  and  often  with  as 
much  care  and  pride  in  its  training  as  mothers  of 
a  higher  sphere?  If  we  do  this,  though  we  may 
rai^  and  civilize  the  corrupt  street  arab,  what  have 


we  done  for  the  innocent  and  uncorrupt  littlo 
creature,  his  schoolfellow  and  playfellow,  who  has 
listened  to  his  oaths,  his  lies,  and  his  ribaldry  ?  We 
have  done  good  to  the  one  probably ;  but  how  much 
harm  have  we  done  to  the  other? 

Our  Board  schools  are  palaces  open  to  all  comerp, 
but  they  are  not  absolutely  free.  Those  who  cross 
the  threshold  must  bring  pence  in  their  hands.  In 
a  few  cases  parents  cannot  spare  the  pence  ;  in  moro 
numerous  cases  they  will  not.  But  still  the  children 
must  pay  if  they  go.  To  keep  them  away  by  hiding 
them  or  by  mis-stating  their  age,  is  easier  than  to 

Practice  self-denial  enough  to  save  the  small  fee. 
t  is  not  so  with  ragged-schools,  which  are  open  to 
the  very  poor,  as  well  as  to  the  most  abandoned,  as 
Board  schools  are  not,  and,  perhaps,  ought  not  to  be. 
The  fewest,  the  most  needy  and  most  miserable,  can 
creep  in,  and  sit  down  on  the  benches  of  the  ragged- 
school,  with  no  fear  of  the  scholars  shrinking  away 
from  their  touch,  or  the  teacher's  face  clouding 
over  at  the  sight  of  their  wretchedness.  All  are 
penniless  here ;  all  out  at  elbows ;  all  pinched  moro 
or  less  in  the  same  fast  clutch  of  poverty; 

It  is  this  misery  in  itself  which  qualifies  them 
for  the  benches  in  the  ragged-schools.  Here  can 
be  done  what  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  State 
school  to  do.  Charity  can  feed  and  clothe  and 
comfort  these  pinched  and  hungry  little  ones,  though 
Law  cannot.  The  ratepayers  could  not  provide 
a  dinner  for  the  children  attending  the  rate-paid 
schools,  nor  clothe  the  naked,  nor  find  shoes  for  the 
barefoot.  Yet  how  much  can  a  child  learn,  who 
comes  to  school  without  breakfast,  and  who  passes 
the  dinner-hour,  not  in  healthy  play — the  gnawing 
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of  hunger  pre  veals  that — ^bnt  in  crouching,  sick  and 
famished,  m  a  comer  of  the  playground,  watching 
its  happier  comrades  at  their  games  ?  Not  in  Board 
schools,  but  only  in  ragged-schools,  begun  by  love, 
and  carried  on  for  love  of  the  most  miserable,  can 
the  law  of  Christ  come  into  full  force ;  and  He  being 
an  hungered  can  be  fed  by  those  who  recognize  Him 
in  one  of  the  least  of  these  His  little  ones. 

The  last  report  of  the  Ragged-school  Union  lies 
before  me.  Tnere  are  160  schools,  51  of  which  are 
day  schools,  with  6,232  names  -on  their  books,  and 
an  average  attendance  of  4,898.  Here,  then,  are 
over  six  thousand  children,  the  very  dregs  of  our 
alleys  and  slums,  carefully  gathered  in,  and  gradually 
won  from  the  fearful  barbarismof  our  lowest  classes, 
and  to  a  certain  degree  trained  into  decent  members 
of  society^-our  society  be  it  understood,  in  London, 
the  head  and  heart  of  England.  Those  six  thousand 
boys  and  girls  would  have  been  a  probable  source 
of  contamination  to  the  scholars,  not  too  high  above 
them  as  to  be  beyond  their  influence,  who  fill  the 
benches  of  the  Board  schools.  Yet  after  a  year  or 
two  of  training  in  the  raggednschool  they  may  be 
safely  drafted  into  them.  But  still  more  important 
than  the  day  schools  is  the  work  done  by  the  Sunday 
ragged-schools,  with  an  averi^e  attendance  of 
33,563  young  people  taken  out  of  the  streets  at  that 
most  mischievous  and  dangerous  time,  the  idle  hours 
of  a  day  spent  usuiilly  out  of  doors,  lounging  upon 
l^e  pavements  and  doorsills  of  our  crowded  courts. 
In  the  eastern  division  there  is  a  total  average  of 
14,000  Sunday-scholars,  a  number  equal  to  the 
population  of  a  fair-sized  town.  And  for  this  hoist 
of  36,563  scholars  there  is  a  legion  of  very  nearly 
8,000  voluntary  teachers,  giving  their  services  freely 
to  a  work  often  very  discouraging  to  the  mind,  and 
always  highly  exhausting  to  the  body. 

But  quite  apart  from  the  work  done  in  teaching, 
there  are  a  ntimber  of  invaluable  agencies  in  con- 
nection with  ragged-schools  altogether  beyond  the 
province  of  Board  schools,  and  impossible  to  be  con- 
nected with  them.  There  are  Ragged  Churches, 
where  the  poor  man  in  vile  raiment  is  not  bade  to 
**  stand  there,"  whilst  the  man  with  a  gold  ring  and 
in  goodly  apparel  is  invited  to  *'  sit  here  in  a  good 
place."  There  are  mothers'  meetings  and  men's 
olubs ;  the  women  generally  meeting  in  the  afternoon 
for  sewing  and  reading,  and  the  men  having  a  quiet 
room  to  go  to  when  their  day's  work  is  over.  Penny 
banks  are  kept,  in  which  last  year  23,763  persons 
deposited  11,570Z.  Clothing  dubs  are  established, 
into  which  the  poor  themselves  paid  1,5572.  last  year. 

Then  there  are  nurseries  for  babies,  refuges  for 
outcasts  children,  and  homes  for  girls.  There  are 
coal  clubs  and  blanket  clubs  and  shirt  clubs; 
cricket  clubs,  drum  and  fife  bands  and  brass  bands; 
sick-loan  societies  and  maternity  societies;  classes 
for  singing,  geometry,  and  free-hand  drawing,  and 
swimming — all  capital  things — ^yearly  exhibitions 
and  flower-shows.  These  and  other  agencies  are 
always  at  work  iu  connection  with  ragged-schools, 
to  catch  first  the  street  arab,  and  through  him  his 
miserable  and  degraded  ])areuts.  Could  the  Board 
schools  do  the  same  ? 

In  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  ragged-schools, 
which  every  one  should  visit,  in  George  Yard,  White- 
chapel,  conducted  by  Mr.  George  Holland,  there  is 
a  special  feature  of  interest  in  a  class  for  teaching 
boys  fret-work,  carpentering,  and  tuniing.     This  is 


plainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  woultl  im 
measurably  add  to  the  importance  of  the  work  dono 
by  ragged-schools,  if  it  could  be  begun  in  all  of 
them.  Some  time  in  the  future  we  shall  have  Labour 
Schools ;  and  it  will  be  as  unlawful  for  boys  abovi; 
thirteen  to  lounge  idly  about  the  streets,  as  it  is  now 
for  boys  under  thirteen  to  be  playing  in  them  diirin<; 
school-hours.  The  voluntary,  charity-founded  ragged- 
schools  could  point  and  lead  the  way  in  this,  as  they 
did  in  the  education  of  the  poor,  if  funds  were  only 
supplied.  How  many  of  the  school-rooms  might  be 
turned  to  account  as  workshops  for  classes  who  would 
learn  cobbling,  tailoring,  carpentering,  and  similar 
handicrafts,  which  would  teach  the  lads  how  to  use 
their  hands,  and  fit  them  to  make  splendid  emigrants. 
Putting  a  trade  into  a  boy's  fingers,  how  muoh  better 
is  that  than  teaching  him  the  geography  of  Asia,  or 
the  history  of  the  Saxon  kings  I 

Until  we  have  wiped  from  the  fair  face  of  our  dear 
country  the  two  foul  blots  of  pauperism  and  drunken- 
ness, I  think  we  cannot  dispense  with  ragged-achook 
When  every  father  is  a  steady  workman,  and  eveiy 
mother  a  clean  and  sober  woman,  then  I  can  imagine 
the  last  ragged-school  teacher  locking,  for  the  last 
time,  the  door  of  the  empt^  school,  and  walking  away 
with  tears,  perhaps,  in  his  eres,  but  with  smiles  oa 
his  lips,  and  profound  joy  in  his  heart.  "  Onr  work 
is  finished.  There  is  no  longer  any  need  for  onr 
Union,"  would  be  the  most  satisfactory  report  ever 
issued  by  the  Ba^ed-school  Union.  But  how  far 
we  are  from  that  happy  day ! 

Yet  the  funds  of  the  Union  are  falling  off.  In 
many  places,  if  the  ragged-schools  go,  there  will 
go  with  them  the  mothers'  meetings,  the  shoe  and 
blanket  clubs,  the  sick -loan,  and  maternity  so- 
cieties, the  flower-shows,  and  the  rag^d  churches; 
all  the  agencies,  in  short,  for  lookmg  after  the 
childreh  and  their  parents  out  of  school.  It  is  simply 
impossible  to  estimate  the  loek  this  would  be  in  the 
constantly  increasing  difiSculty  of  dealing  with  the 
wants  and  vices  of  the  lowest  classes.  The  children, 
if  forced  into  the  Board  schools,  might  get  a  smatter- 
ing of  knowledge  in  more  subjects  of  what  is  coin- 
monly  called  education ;  but  they  would  lose  the 
training  that  comes  of  contact  with  friendly  and 
unpaid  teachers,  whose  care  for  them  stretches  far 
beyond  the  school  walls,  and  follows  them  into  their 
miserable  and  degraded  dwellings. 

For  the  sake,  then,  of  the  wretched,  ragged,  and 
hungiy  child,  who  is  the  coveted  pupil  of  the  rags^ed- 
schools,  and  the  unfit  occupant  of  the  Board-school 
benches,  where  he  will  do  as  much  harm  as  he  him- 
self will  get  good ;  for  the  sake  of  the  only  President 
the*Kagged-school  Union  has  ever  had,  the  £arl  of 
Shaftesbury,  than  whom  the  children  of  the  poor 
never  had  a  truer  friend,  who  has  given  to  tiiem 
unnumbered  hours — unnumbered  save  by  God— we 
appeal  to  old  friends,  and  to  new  ones  we  hope,  net 
to  neglect  the  ragged-schools  with  the  idea  that 
the  Board  schools  have  superseded  them,  and  set  them 
aside  for  ever. 

And-  for  the  sake  of  our  Lord  and  Master,  who 
identified  Himself  and  His  kingdom  with  the  can54 
of  children,  who  never  spoke  of  "  these  little  ones'' 
but  with  infinite  tenderness,  we  plead  for  help  to 
take  up  the  lowest  from  their  cradle  in  the  gutter, 
from  their  deep  wretchedness  and  jioverty,  and  to 
place  them  where  Christ  has  given  all  chiJdreo  » 
right  to  be,  at  His  fbet  and  in  His  arms. 


Cl^e    §r00k. 


T  TNDER  the  trees  the  brooklet  goes, 

Winding  about  lilco  a  silver  thread  ; 
And  the  greenest  grass  is  that  which  grows 
On  either  side  of  its  mossy  bed. 
Clustering  wild  flowers  whisper,  Stay ! 
Stay !   nod  the  ferns  and  the  rushes  tall ; 
But  the  brook  keeps  bravely  on  its  way, 
And  tarries  not,  though  it  blesses  all. 
Hasting  along  with  a  pleasant  song. 
Stony  and  rough  though  the  path  may  be. 
To  the  river  wide,  the  river  strong, 
1  hat  will  bear  it  out  to  the  broad  bright  sea. 


0  little  brook,  I  travel  too, 

Often  of  flowers  by  the  road  more  fond, 

But  a  deeper  river  bounds  my  view, 

And  a  vaster  ocean  lies  beyond. 

And  just  as  you  do  hourly  drift 

Nearer  the  curi'ent  that  joins  the  main, 

So  I,  through  the  river  dark  and  swift, 

My  fullest,  happiest  life  must  gain. 

Be  my  pattern,^  0  sparkling  rill, 

Scattering  good  as  you  onward  run, 

For  the  journey  is  but  short  until 

The  glorious  homes  that  we  seek  are  won. 

s.  E.  o. 
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XXIir. — ^THE  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 


THE  influence  ©f  Britain  and  of  the  English- 
speaking  race  has  travelled  westward  through 
America,  and  eastward  through  India,  thus,  as  if 
with  two  mighty  arms,  emhracing  the  globe. 
Powerful  steamships,  chiefly  those  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  Company,  bear  this  influence  westward  across 
the  Pacific  to  Japan  and  Hong-kong ;  and  the  fleet 
of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  carry  it 
eastward  across  the  Indian  Ocean  and  through  the 
Straits  Settlements  into  China.  The  arm  which 
stretches  westward  from  Britain  bears  liberty  in  its 
hand ;  the  arm  which  travels  east  has  carried  in 
its  hand  dominion.  From  Britain  freedom  has 
travelled  west,  empire  has  travelled  east;  and  in 
China  both  meet.  This  one  feels  in  a  strange  and 
striking  way  in  the  journey  round  the  world.  One 
is  borne  on  the  tide  of  freedom  onwards  across  the 
American  continent  and  the  Pacific,  to  the  shores 
of  ALsia ;  and  upon  reaching  Hong-kong  one  meets 
and  confronts  the  tide  of  empire  and  dominion  which 
has  swept  east  across  India  to  Pekin.  Stepping  from 
the  deck  of  an  American  or  Japanese  steamer  to  the 
deck  of  a  Peninsular  and  Oriental  boat,  the  contrast 
is  striking  in  the  extreme.  Here  in  Chinese  waters, 
far  away  from  home,  one  meets  afresh  the  traditions, 
the  prejudices,  the  reserves  of  rank  and  caste,  the 
petty  pride  of  office,  the  frivolous  fetters  of  fashion, 
the  unchristian  exclusiveness  of  state  establishments, 
which  disfigure  and  disturb  our  social  life  at  home. 
In  the  far  east  the  tide  is  nearly  spent,  and  is  coun- 
teracted by  the  westward  flowing  tide  of  liberty. 
But  as  we  advance  towards  India  it  gradually  grows 
in  strength,  till  there  one  finds  it  in  full  tyrannical 
sway. 

Tlie  voyage  from  Hong-kong  southwards  to  the 
Straits  Settlements  is  about  1,500  miles,  and  oc- 
cupies six  days.  Our  steamer,  the  Lombardy,  was 
not  a  large  boat,  1,750  tons,  and  she  was  heavily 
laden;  but  we  were  a  very  pleasant  company  on 
board.  "Without  pre-arrangement  we  met  again  our 
fellow-travellers  in  America  and  Japan,  pursuing 
the  same  route.  Wft  amused  ourselves  by  com- 
paring notes  of  our  experiences,  and  challenging 
each  other  for  making  the  most  of  our  time.  The 
quiet  of  the  voyage  was  refreshing  after  the  fatigues 
of  Canton,  but  the  heat  became  more  oppressive 
daily  as  we  approached  the  equator.  At  this  season 
the  north-east  monsoon  usually  blows  strong,  raising 
huge  waves  which  follow  and  yawn  over  the  ship 
as  she  steams  along ;  but  now  it  was  only  a  favour- 
able breeze  just  filling  our  sails.  The  flying-fisk 
were  countless  on  either  side  the  ship,  rising  in 
shoals,  skimming  the  waves  for  fifty  yards,  and 
then  sinking  beneath  the  surface  again.  They  are 
little  silvery  creatures  about  six  inches  long,  and, 


as  the  captain  told  us,  delicious  eating.  At  mid- 
night the  Southern  Cross  was  full  in  view,  a  beauti- 
ful constellation,  but  not  to  be  compared  with  Orion 
or  Ursa  Major,  nor  of  so  much  practical  use  to 
mariners.  On  Sunday,  a  calm  bright  day,  we  had 
service  on  boar"!,  and,  at  the  captain's  request,  I 
read  prayers  aiid  preached  from  John  xvi.  33.  The 
beauty  of  the  service  and  the  theme  of  the  discourse 
tallied  with  the  calmness  of  sea  and  sky ;  but  the 
thermometer  stood  at  86°,  and  the  only  air  we  had 
was  from  the  punkahs,  swung  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  the  cabin. 

After  passing  the  beautifully-wooded  Aor  island 
and  other  mountainous  islands  farther  off,  land 
became  visible  •n  both  sides,  and  before  us  was 
Singapore,  the  first  and  largest  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, within  two  degrees  of  the  equator.  As  we 
approached,  the  deep  boom  of  guns,  either  for  prac- 
tice or  painting,  startled  our  ears;  and  the  foid 
smoke  of  cannon  darkened  the  fair  face  of  nature. 
Even  in  these  calm  waters  the  weapons  of  destruc- 
tion, false  emblems  of  Britain's  tnie  power,  assert 
their  iron  sway,  and  in  the  midst  of  peace  echo  war. 
We  steamed  past  the  town  westward  to  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  wharf;  and  while  the  process 
of  mooring,  here  so  difficult  and  tedious,  was  pro- 
ceeding, native  boys,  in  small  toy  canoes,  swarmed 
round,  and  entertained  us  by  cleverly  diving  after 
small  pieces  of  silver,  ten-  or  twenty-cent  pieces, 
thrown  to  them.  They  showed  marvellous  agility, 
springing  from  their  canoes  and  scrambling  for  the 
money  beneath  the  surface  like  fish  for  bait.  The 
little  fellows  are  amphibious,  and  evince  all  the 
vigour  and  sharpness  of  London  street  boys,  calling 
out  in  English  "  All  right,  sir,'*  and  imitating 
"steamer"  capitally,  paddling  with  their  hands 
their  tiny  canoes.  A  youth,  stronger  than  the  rest, 
for  forty  cents  dived  under  our  steamer,  and  rose 
to  the  surface  on  the  other  side.  Thus  from  child- 
hood they  are  trained  to  diving,  and  it  is  usual  to 
employ  Malay  divers  to  examine  at  this  port  the 
bottoms  of  steamships.  In  the  evening  we  walked 
ashore  and  strolled  in  the  darkness  through  over- 
hanging palms  and  bananas,  while  the  fireflies 
twinkled  in  the  mangrove  bushes,  fiashing  out  their 
intermittent  light.  The  natives  wear  as  an  orna- 
ment strung  round  their  necks  a  locket  or  cage, 
in  which  they  immure  these  little  creatures  alive 
and  the  light  flashes  like  a  diamond.  On  board  at 
night,  while  at  our  moorings,  we  v/ere  troubled  hy 
those  other  insects  for  which  the  tropics  are  notorioas, 
the  tormenting  mosquitoes. 

Singapore  is  now  a  town  of  100,000  inhabitants, 
situated  on  an  island  of  the  sanie  name  about  the 
size  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  separated  ^m  the 
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maiuUnd  by  a  deep  and  narrow  strait.   The  tropical 
forest  runs  down  to  the  water's  edge,  dipping  its 
leaves  into  the  glassy  sea.     The  town  forms  the 
centre  and  the  turning-point  along  the  highway  for 
ships  between    India    and    China.      Sir  Stamford 
Eaffles  founded  the  settlement  in   1818,  and  left 
hahind  him  an  educational  institute,  still  bearing 
his  name,  in  which  500  boys  (only  ten  of  whom  are 
Europeans)  receive  instruction.     The  majority  of 
the  settlers  are  Chinese,  whose  enterpiise  is  mar- 
velloQs  in  clearing  large  tracts  of  woodland  and 
cultivating  fruits  and  vegetables,  rice,  pepper,  and 
betel.     Many  of  them  are  prosperous  merchants; 
and   one  Chinaman  in  particular,   the  celebrated 
Whampoa,  who  has  lately  died,  had  raised  himself 
to  the   highest  i-ank.     He  was  a  butcher,  baker, 
curioHBeller,  had  a  large  chow-chow  shop  for  his 
countrymen,  built  a  beautiful  mansion,  laid  out  a 
botanic  garden,  was  purveyor  to  Her  Majesty's  fleet, 
cousol  for  China  and  for  Eussia,  became  a  member 
of  the  legislative  council,  and  in  a  word  proved 
how   a   Chinaman,  in  intelligence,  industiy,  tact, 
enterprise,  and   gentlemanly  bearing,  could  equal 
any  European.     Besides  the  Chinese  there  is  a  large 
population   of    Tamils  from  South  India,  a  fine- 
looking  race,  the  women  especially  well-formed  and 
of  graceful  carriage ;  and  the  Malays  themselves  are 
also  a  graceful  people  in  look  and  form,  converted 
to  Mohammedanism  in  the  thirteenth  century.     In 
fact,  all  nationalities  are  represented  in  Singapore, 
and  the  varied  costumes  are  striking  and  pictur- 
esque.    The  swagger  of  a  tall,  slender  Malay  is 
amusing ;  his  turbaned  head  thrown  back,  his  gay 
sash,  and  his  sarong,  or  petticoat,  tight-fitting  and 
coming  down  below  the  knees,  present  a  tout  ensemble 
of  amazing  dignity.     In  a  hack-gharry  or  cab-like 
box,  drawn  by  a  stout  little  pony,  we  were  driven 
through  the  town  four  miles  out  and  up  hill  to 
Mount  Pleasant,  Sirangoon,   where  the  Kev.   Mr. 
Grant  resides,  a  missionary  well  known  and  highly 
esteemed,  once  connected  with  the  London  Society, 
but  now  an  independent  Christian  labourer.     The 
view  from  the  top  of  the  house  in  which  he  lives 
is   extensive  and  lovely,   commanding  the  entire 
island;    and  around   are  all  varieties  of  tropical 
fjlants,  the  Darien   tree  with  large,  creamy  fruit, 
the  coflfee-plant  resembling  the  vine,  the  sensitive 
plan-,  the  breadfruit-tree,  the  pitcher-plant,  tapioca, 
jocoanut  palms,  orchids  innumerable,  the  luscious 
iiiiuigosteen,  and  pineapples  as  common  as  cabbages. 
Bain   falls  almost  daily  in    this    humid    equable 
climate,  and  promotes  luxuriant  vegetation. 

Mr.  Grant  took  me  to  see  the  well-known  and 
prosperous  school  for  native  girls  in  connection  with 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Female  Education  in  the 
East.  This  institution  wa'S  begun  in  1843,  by  a 
devoted  Christian  lady.  Miss  Grant,  who  estaljlished 
a  home  for  girls,  peaceful  and  secure,  and  trained  a 
staff  of  native  teachers.  Miss  Cooke,  who  succeeded 
her,  has  carried  on  the  work.  Waifs  and  strays,  and 
even  infismts  brought  as  slaves  on  board  the  junks 
from  China,  have  here  been  rescued  and  educated, 
and  some  have  become  teachers  in  mission  schools, 
and  the  wives  of  catechists.  The  school  is  a  pictur- 
esque building,  standing  in  beautiful  and  thickly- 
wooded  gi-ounds,  with  aU  the  comforts  of  an  English 
home.  It  is  free,  the  pareute»,  where  there  are 
parents,  being  too  pour  to  pa)',  and  it  accommodates 
a1  i^)ut  forty  b(  arders.     There  are  two  ragged-schools, 


managed  by  young  women  brought  up  in  the  central 
school.  Many  girls  have  thus  been  rescued  from  a 
life  of  vice  and  slavery,  and  have  settled  down  as 
happy  Christian  wives.  Miss  Cooke  has  also  done 
mnch  for  the  soldiei-s  and  sailors  of  Singapore,  by 
means  of  Bible  readings,  evening  classes  atid 
mothers*  meetings.  We  next  visited  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Young,  Chinese  tutor  in  the  Government  College ; 
and  saw  the  two  commodious  chapels,  English  and 
Chinese,  in  which  Mr.  Grant  gathers  daily  congrega- 
tions. Active  and  useful  work  was  evidently  going 
on  at  the  Bible  depository ;  and  the  civilising  and 
Christianising  influence  of  these  varied  agencies,  and 
of  the  Scotch  and  English  residents  at  Singapore, 
must  be  powerful  upon  the  native  population. 

After  two  days'  stay  we  proceeded  north  along  the 
Straits,  and  passed  Malacca,  120  miles  from  Singa- 
pore, where  the  steamer  did  not  call.  Indeed, 
Malacca,  the  second  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  seems 
to  be  in  decay,  though  the  native  population  is  very 
large.  The  operations  of  the  London  Mission,  which 
once  were  of  considerable  importance,  have  quite 
died  out.  The  Anglo-Chinese  college  founded  by 
Morrison  has  disappeared.  The  Mission  premises 
(said  Mr.  Grant)  are  in  ruin  in  the  midst  of  heathens. 
Half  a  century  ago  the  reports  from  this  place 
occupied  no  mean  portion  of  missionary  intelligence ; 
now  not  even  the  name  occurs ;  chapel  and  school- 
rooms have  gone  to  decay. 

About  forty  hours'  sail  northwards,  between 
Sumatra  on  the  west  and  the  Malay  peninsula  on 
the  east,  brought  us  to  Penang,  the  third  of  the 
Straits  Settlements,  and  the  most  famous  for  natural 
scenery.  The  island  is  a  mass  of  hills  rising  in 
cones  and  wooded  to  the  summit.  From  the  harbour 
many  villas  may  be  seen  nestling  among  the  trees, 
and  above  them,  a  silvery  thread,  the  celebrated 
waterfall,  marking  its  way  amid  the  woods  down 
the  mountain  side.  We  drove  to  the  Rev.  W.  Mac- 
donald's,  who  took  us  first  to  a  private  school  kept 
by  a  benevolent  lady  for  teaching  English  to  native 
children,  and  next  to  {he  government  schools,  where 
there  is  an  average  attendance  of  550  boys,  eighty  per 
cent,  of  whom  are  Chinese.  At  the  time  of  our  visit 
they  were  at  an  examination  conducted  with  all  the 
appliances  and  system  of  an  English  Board  School. 
In  the  town  of  Penang  there  is  a  Chinese  Tauist 
temple,  containing  many  ugly  shrines  and  idols. 
Some  devotees  were  at  their  devotions,  and  it  was  a 
strange  sight,  in  the  midst  of  European  civilisation, 
and  in  what  is  practically  an  English  town. 

Roimding  Acheen  Head,  the  north-west  point  of  the 
island  of  Sumatra,  we  came  out  wcjjt  upon  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  found  it  perfectly  calm.  Ever  since  we 
had  left  Hong-kong  the  captain  prophesied  rough 
weather  ;  when  it  continued  calm  to  Singapore,  he 
said,  "  I  expected  it  before ;  it  will  come  before  long." 
At  length  when  approaching  Ceylon,  in  reply  to  my 
enquiry,  "  Well,  captain,  what  about  your  storm  ?  " 
'*  Ah,"  he  replied,  **  it  is  certainly  strange ;  the  fact 
is,  I  always  expect  a  gale  when  we  have  gentlemen 
of  your  cloth  on  board,  but  somehow  this  time  we 
have  not  had  even  the  usual  monsoon."  By  night 
the  heavens  were  glorious ;  in  the  north  Ursa  Major, 
upside  down,  pointed  downwards  to  the  pole  star, 
which  was  barely  visible  above  the  horizon ;  in  the 
south,  the  Southern  Cross,  and  overhead,  Orion, 
the  great  index  to  the  stars.  No  one  should  start 
I  on  a  long  voyage  across  the  tropics  without  a  btar 
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map;  the  calm,  cool  nights  afford  a  fine  opportu- 
nity for  the  study  of  the  constellations.  »We  passed 
a  large  barque  one  monaing  with  all  sail  set  making 
eastward  for  the  Straits,  and  we  hoisted  our  pennant, 
but  she  did  not  reply.  The  captains  of  these  sailing 
vessels  are  first-rate  navigators,  and  very  indepen- 
dent ;  seventy  days  after  leaving  port,  and  without 
once  having  sighted  land,  they  will  tell  you,  "  At 
such  an  hour  to-day  we  shall  see  Acheen  Head,"  and 
so  exactly  it  will  be. 

Another  Sunday  on  board  ship,  and  now  on  the 
Indian  Ocean,  not  a  ripple  on  the  water  save  that 
caused  by  the  wake  of  our  trusty  vessel.  The  muster 
took  place  as  usual  on  deck  at  ten ;  all  the  men, 
dressed  in  their  best  are  ranged  in  order  round  the 
quarterdeck,  the  first  officer  calling  out  the  roll,  and 
each  in  turn  answering  to  his  name.  This  is  the 
only  occasion  during  the  voyage  when  officers  and 
crew,  engineers,  and  firemen,  met  face  io  face, 
dressed  in  their  best,  and  with  mutual  greetings.  If 
Sunday  answered  no  other  purpose,  as  a  day  of  holiday 
attire,  a  day  for  meeting  and  greeting,  a  day  for 
assembling  all  souls  on  board  as  one  household  in 
mid-ocean,  it  would  be  still  a  blessing  for  all  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships.  But  it  is  more  than  this ; 
to  Lascars  and  Libyans  who  act  as  sailors  and  fire- 
men, it  is  also  a  day  of  rest,  and  to  the  Christian 
officers  and  engineers  it  is  withal  a  day  of  worship, 
and  all  who  choose  have  opportunity  given  to  join 
with  the  passengers  in  the  prayers  and  praises  of 
Christianity.  Again  I  read  the  English  service  with 
its  fall  tale  of  Scripture  lessons,  Gospel,  Epistle,  and 
Psalms  for  the  day,  and  again  we  raised  our  voices 
in  singing  the  appropriate  hymn  : 

"Eternal  Father,  etrong  to  save, 
Whose  arm  hath  bound  the  restless  wave; 
Who  bids  the  mighty  ocean  deep 
Its  own  appointed  limits  keep: 
Oh,  hear  ns  when  we  cry  to  Thee 
For  those  in  peril  on  the  sea." 


XXIV. — CEYLON. 

After  a  pleasant  five  days'  sail  across  the  Indian 
Ocean  from  Penang,  a  distance  of  1,200  miles,  our 
good  ship  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Point  de  Galle, 
situated  on  the  south  coast  of  Ceylon,  surrounded  by 
hills  bright  with  verdure,  a  lovely  prospect  to  the 
sea-trained  eye,  and  we  were  soon  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  singularly-constructed  boats,  double- 
canoes,  thirty  feet  long,  two  feet  deep,  so  narrow  as 
to  allow  barely  one  per^son  to  sit  within  the  hollowed 
trunk,  and  with  a  huge  balance-log  to  steady  the 
boat  in  the  form  of  a  piece  of  timber  twenty  feet 
long,  yoked  to  out-ri<rger3  projecting  horizontally 
from  the  boat  itself.  The  tumult  was  deafening  as 
we  set  foot  ashore,  and  the  coolies  pounced  upon 
our  baggage  like  hungry  vultures.  And  now  we 
find  ourselves  in  a  well-appointed  inn  in  the  very 
countjry,  whither  it  is  supposed,  and  with  reason, 
the  ships  of  Solomon  came  from  Ezion-geber,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  returned  '*  bringing  gold 
and  silver,  ivory  and  apes  and  peacocks."  What- 
ever opinion  be  adopted  as  to  the  Ophir  of  Scripture, 
the  "  almug  trees  and  precious  stones  in  abundance  " 
said  to  be  brought  from  thence,  together  with  gold, 
ivory,  apes  and  peacocks,  are  the  most  obvious  pro- 
ductions of  Ceylon.   "  It  is  very  remarkable,"  siys  Sir 


E.  Tennent,  "  that  the  terms  by  which  these  articles 
are  designated  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  areidentic&l 
with  the  Tamil  names  by  which  some  of  them  are 
called  in  Ceylon  to  the  present  day."  On  the  after- 
noon of  our  arrival  we  took  a  drive,  in  company  with 
some  of  our  fellow-passengers,  to  a  rest-house  about 
five  miles  inland,  which  commands  an  extensive  view, 
and  where  we  partook  of  young  cocoanuts  plucked 
by  children,  who  climb  the  tall  trees  with  great 
agility.  Indeed,  the  road  inland  was  one  long 
avenue  of  cocoanut  palms,  and  the  tropical  vegetation 
was  most  luxuriant.  We  returned  by  the  cinnamon 
groves,  and  visited  a  Buddhist  temple,  covered  with 
large  historical  pictures,  and  in  the  shrine  inside 
a  huge  wooden  image  of  Buddha  in  the  centre,  with 
images  of  Siva  and  Vishnu  on  either  side.  The 
aspect  of  the  country  was  rich  and  fragrant;  the 
aspect  of  the  people,  their  dwellings,  and  their  mode 
of  sitting  on  their  haunches,  gave  the  idea  of  abject 
barbarism,  and  reminded  us  of  Heber's  well-known 
lines: 

**  What  though  the  spicy  breezes 
Blow  soft  o'er  Ceylon's  isle. 

Though  every  prospect  pleases, 
Bat  only  man  is  vile. 

In  vain  with  lavish  kindness 
The  gifts  of  Gk>d  are  strewn. 

The  heathen  in  his  blindness 
Bows  down  to  wood  and  stone." 

And  next  day,  on  our  journey  by  coach  to 
Colombo,  we  saw  more  that  avirakened  pain  and 
dis^st.  Though  this  conveyance  carries  her 
Majesty's  mails,  cruelty  to  animals,  nay,  torture,  is 
habitually  practised  along  the  road.  Two  small 
lean  and  lanky  ponies,  with  broken  knees  and  sore 
collars  and  backs,  are  led  limping  out  every  ten  or 
fifteen  miles,  harnessed  to  the  heavy  vehicle,  and 
whipped  along  at  cruel  speed,  two  men,  one  on  each 
side  the  driver,  lashing  them  with  heavy  whips. 
When  unyoked  at  the  end  of  each  stage  they  were 
led  away,  bleeding,  panting  and  limping,  to  their 
stalls.  DO  much  for  native  contract  under  Govern- 
ment. The  same  cruelty  to  animals  appears  in  their 
cutting  up  the  turtle  alive,  piece  by  piece,  as  it  is 
bought,  while  the  creature  writhes  with  agony  in  the 
sun.  The  road  along  which  this  daily  torture  I  have 
described  was  enacted  is  very  picturesque,  overhung 
with  palms  and  skirting  the  sea-shore.  The  Cinga- 
lese have  a  lazy  effeminate  look,  the  men,  with  scanty 
beards,  wear  their  hair  long  like  women, with  tortoise- 
shell  combs  taking  it  off  the  forehead;  and  the 
women  seem  to  be  the  real  workers.  On  the  coffee 
plantations  the  Cingalese  refuse  to  work,  and  Tamils 
from  .South  India  are  chiefly  employed. 

The  sea  breeze  along  the  Galle  Face  drive  in 
Colombo  was  most  refreshing  after  the  heat  of  our 
journey.  We  visited  the  Rev.  J.  Scott^  president 
of  the  Wesleyan  Mission,  a  mission  very  strong  and 
prosperous ;  and  we  also  drove  out  next  day  to  the 
museum,  which  contains  the  nucleus  of  a  good 
library  and  a  fine  Cingalese  collection.  The  stone 
caivings,  brought  from  the  ruined  cities  in  the 
north  of  Ceylon,  are  very  curious;  here  may  be 
seen  a  window  of  stone,  marvellously  carved,  and 
a  huge  stone  lion.  There  is  a  good  collection  of 
birds,  and  of  butterflies.  At  Mesflro.  Leechman'b 
coffee  mills  we  saw  the  process  through  which  the 
coffee  from  ilie  plantations  goes:  1st,  the  drj-iug 
of  the  beans ;  2nd,  getting  the  skin  off  by  pa^S'Eir 
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them  under  rollers ;  3rd,  picking  out  the  bad  berries, 
done  by  women  and  children;  4th,  distribnting 
the  different  sizes  by  means  of  sieves ;  5th,  packing 
them  in  large  barrels.  Here,  also,  men  were  en- 
gaged in  expressing  and  making  cocoa-nut  oil.  Th6 
population  of  Colombo  is  abont  one  hundred  thousand. 
The  Cotta  Christian  Institution,  a  boarding-school 
for  native  youths,  is  about  two  miles  inland. 

A  line  of  railway,  running  through  lovely  scenery, 
leads  eastward  and  inland  from  Colombo  to  Gampola 
and  on  to  Kandy.  The  carriages  are  cool  and 
comfortable.  For  thirteen  miles  l^fore  reaching  the 
junction  we  passed  through  very  fine  scenery,  com- 
bining alpine  grandeur  with  tropical  luxuriance, 
the  Bible  Rock  (so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
huge  Bible  upon  a  cushion)  standing  out  conspicu- 
ously in  the  distance  on  the  right.  Leaving  the 
train  at  Qampola,  we  got  places  on  the  coach  which 
runs  to  Bamboddie,  a  village  beautifully  perched  in 
the  midst  of  hills  and  waterfalls,  and  halfway  among 
the  mountains  towards  Newara  Ellia,  the  mountain 
resort  and  sanatorium  of  European  residents  when 
they  need  refreshment  and  bracing.  The  road 
winds  up  among  the  hills  and  woods,  which  are 
(beared  in  places  for  coffee  and  even  tea  plantations ; 
and  the  sudden  change  from  tropical  luxuriance  and 
dense  forest  to  barA  hills  with  ugly  stumps  left 
here  and  there  is  not  altogether  agreeable.  But 
the  road  throughout  presents  many  features  of 
grandeur.  A  few  hours  brings  you  to  the  head  of 
the  pass  (6,000  feet),  and  you  rapidly  descend  into 
the  valley  of  Newara  Ellia,  upwards  of  6,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  make  your  way  to  one  of  the 
homely  and  comfortable  lodging-houses  and  are  not 
sorry  to  see  a  fire. 

In  this  open  and  airy  valley,  high  up  among  the 
mountains,  the  Buxton  of  Ceylon,  we  spent  the 
Sunday  before  Christmas,  enjoying  the  freshness 
and  frost  of  earlv  morning,  the  repose  of  a  sunny 
midda}*,  and  the  homeliness  of  Sunday  services,  in 
a  neat  little  church  where  the  Colonial  Society's 
chaplain  read  the  English  prayers  and  lessons  to 
about  thirty  worshippers,  all  English  people. 

The  summit  of  Pedro-talla-galla,  the  highest 
mountain  in  Ceylon  (8,300  feet),  about  a  thousand 
feet  higher  than  Adam*s  Peak,  is  only  two  hours  dis- 
tant on  foot  or  horseback  from  Newara  Ellia.  There 
is  a  very  good  path  almost  all  the  way,  and  the  climb 
is  easy.  I  made  the  ascent  twice,  and  had  a  clear 
view  both  times;  the  sea  in  the  distance,  Adam's 
Peak  and  Dimla  to  the  west,  Kandy  to  the  north, 
and  Badulla  to  the  east.  The  rhododendrons  were 
in  full  bloom  in  the  jungle.  I  saw  an  elk  four  feet 
high,  and  like  a  red  deer,  quietly  grazing  half-way 
up  ;  he  gave  a  deep  bark  and  scampered  off.  There 
are  monkeys,  elephants  and  even  tigers  on  these 
mountains.  An  elephant  had  evidently  been  across 
OUT  path  the  night  before,  breaking  branches, 
tearing  up  shrubs,  and  leaving  a  well-marked 
track. 

Next  day  we  returned  over  the  pass,  by  way  of 
Bamboddie,  and  proceeded  by  railway  to  Kandy,  the 
capital  of  Ceylon,  delightfully  situated  amid  thickly- 
wooded  hills^  and  with  a  smadl  but  lovely  lake.  We 
drove  round  the  lake  and  up  Gregory's  Drive,  a  road 
which  commands  glorious  views,  to  Mr.  Chevallier's, 
the  missionary.  Next  I  visited  the  temple  of  the 
Dalada,  or  Buddha's  tooth,  a  hexagonal  building 
of  two  stories,  where  there  is  an  Oriental  library 


containing  seveml  valuable  Pali  mss.,  also  the 
Buddhist  scriptures  written  on  wood  and  sumptuously 
bound.  From  the  balcony,  on  which  the  kings  of 
Kandy  were  wont  in  former  times  to  appear  before 
the  people  and  to  witness  performances  on  the  green 
below,  I  saw  a  glorious  sunset.  In  the  shrine 
upstairs  is  the  bell-like  casket  in  which  the  relic 
reposes.  A  number  of  men  and  women  were  pre- 
senting flowers,  and  the  noise  of  drums,  fifes  and 
cymbals  was  deafening. 

The  tooth  relic  of  Gautama  Buddha  here  enshrined 
is  said  to  have  been  captured  and  destroyed  by  the 
Portuguese  missionaries  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
But  the  Buddhist  priests  aflirm  that  the  tooth 
captured  was  not  really  Buddha's,  and  t]iat  the 
genuine  relic  is  still  in  their  possession.  However 
this  may  be,  those  who  have  seen  the^  present  relio 
affirm  that  it  is  not  a  human  tooth  at  all,  and  is 
much  too  large  (two  inches  long)  ever  to  have 
belonged  to  man.  There  is  probably  about  as  much 
truth  in  this  tooth  relic  as  in  the  sacred  footprint  in 
Adam's  Peak,  which  is  five  and  a  half  feet  long,  and 
is  said  to  be  the  place  where  Buddha  left  an  impres- 
sion of  his  foot.  The  Gnostics,  who  were  wont  to 
attach  great  importance  to  Adam  as  the  primal  man, 
called  it  the  footstep  of  Adam,  and  this  is  the  probable 
origin  of  the  Mohammedan  tradition  that  Adam 
passed  many  years  of  exile  on  this  mountain. 

Imagine,  dear  reader,  Christmas  Day  in  Kandy,  the 
centre  of  Ceylon,  with  the  thermometer  at  eighty 
degrees  in  the  shade,  the  glorious  son  shining  in  a 
cloudless  sky,  and  hills  clad  in  rich  luxuriant  foliage 
around.  In  the  cool  of  early  morning  we  drove 
out  to  the  Peradenia  Botanio  Garden,  covering  150 
acres,  beautifully  laid  out  and  rich  in  all  varieties 
of  tropical  plants,  like  a  great  Kew  palm-house 
without  glass.  The  bamboos  and  indiarubber  trees 
here  are  particularly  fine.  The  cocoa-nut  palms, 
too,  here  are  unsurpassed  in  grandeur.  It  is  inte- 
resting to  reckon  up  the  uses  of  this  tree.  It  is 
the  staple  native  property  of  the  island.  The  leaves 
are  used  for  mats,  baskets,  brooms,  roofing,  fuel, 
manure.  The  stem^  for  fences,  fishing-rods,  yokes, 
buckets,  domestic  utensils.  The  cabbage^  *very 
headachy'  as  Xenophon  says,  for  pickles  and  pre- 
serves. The  eap^  for  toddy  and  arrack.  The  ««/, 
when  young  for  drink,  when  ripe  as  meat.  The  oU^ 
for  lighting,  soap  and  candles.  The  aheJl  o^  the  nut, 
for  drinking  vessels.  The  fibre,  for  brushes,  mats 
and  mattresi^es.  The  trunk  of  the  tree,  for  rafters, 
boats,  and  furniture.  Thus  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
type  of  the  Bible,  useful  in  every  part,  and  for  every 
circumstance  of  life.  This  Christmas  Day  at  eleven 
A.M.  the  bells  of  St.  PauPs  summoned  us  to  service,  to 
the  sweet  Scriptures  concerning  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and  to  a  sermon  upon  **•  The  Son  of  Man  is  come." 
The  kind  hospitality  of  the  Eev.  John  Watts,  the 
Presbyterian  minister,  enabled  us  in  the  afternoon  to 
join  in  a  Christmas  family  dinner,  a  children's  party, 
homelike  and  merry.  And  again  at  seven,  after  a 
charming  ramble  through  Lady  Hor  ton's  Walk,  and 
a  gorgeous  sunset  view,  we  shared  the  hospitality 
of  Mr.  Dunn,  head  master  of  Trinity  College  (a 
school,  in  connection  with  the  Church  Missionaiy 
Society,  for  native  boys,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  a  hundred).  Strangers  and  far  from  home,  we 
received  that  day  a  true  Christmas  welcome  and 
home-like  cheer.  Kind  Christian  hearts  are  beating, 
earnest  hands  are  working,  all  round  the  world. 
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WITHOUT  OHEIST— FAILURE. 


THE  PULPIT  IN  THE  FAMILY. 

WITHOUT  CHRIST— FAILURE. 

I  '*  And  Simon  answering  said  unto  Him,  Master, 

yUj    /i\  we  have  toiled  all  the  night,  and  have  taken  no- 

wry  \>sif  I'  >  ^  ^    tbiug :  neverthelefls  at  Thy  word  1  will  let  down 
*^,T'    i^^^-^^^y^  *he  net."— Lfite  v.  6. 

A  I  LiUBE  is  often  man's  best  teacher. 
How  few  see  this  I  They  undertake 
something.  They  fail.  They  sit  down 
in  despair  and  give  up  the  contest. 
*'  The  battle  is  too  mighty  for  ma" 
This  is  their  ory.  In  the  incident 
here  related,  there  is  an  instance 
litter  failure.  But  it  was  the  prelude 
of  tho  most  astonishing  success.  The 
Galilean  fishermen  had  toiled  aU  the  dark  night  in 
•vain.  At  the  Saviour's  Word  they  let  down  the 
net  and  enclosed  a  great  multitude  of  fishes. 

Every  miracle,  as  well  as  every  parable,  of  our 
blessed  Lord  has  its  peculiar  lessons.  Every  word 
and  action  is  fraught  with  meaning.  Pictures  they 
are;  images  of  the  life  that  men  are  generally 
leading  and  of  the  lives  they  ought  to  lead. 

How  often  men  trust  to  their  own  strength  and 
skill!  Hiow  miserably  they  faill  But  who  ever 
really  fedled,  who  trusted  to  the  Lord?  This, 
among  other  lessons,  is  taught  us  in  our  text, — 
indeed,  in  the  whole  of  the  miraculous  occurrence 
which  the  narrative  brings  before  us. 

Miracuhua  it  is.  It  is  no  miracle  that  fishermen 
should  take  in  their  net  a  quantity  of  lish.  ThiH  is 
an  occurrence  which  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
experien.v  and  not  contrary  to  it.  But  the  miracle 
lies  in  '^^his — that  whereas  the  disciples  had  toiled 
all  the  night  and  had  taken  nothing —at  the  moment 
afterwards  when  Christ  spake  the  word  they  enclosed 
so  grt;at  a  multitude  of  fishes  that  their  net  brake. 
St.  Peter  acknowledges  at  once  the  presence  of 
supernatural  power.  He  felt  himself  a  sinful  man 
in  the  presence  of  the  holy  God .  He  could  n ot  endure 
it.  He  was  fain  to  cry  out,  "  Depart  from  me ;  for  I 
am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord." 

Often  we  wonder,  perhaps,  why  we  seem  to  fail, 
even  in  the  undertakings  which  we  have  set  about 
for  the  honour  and  glory  of  God's  holy  name. 
Often  we  wonder  how  it  is  that  others  seem  always 
successful.  Can  it  be  that  God  is  with  them  and 
has  forsaken  us?  It  is  not  always  so.  For  many 
and  many  a  time  God  is  simply  trying  His  servants 
by  suffering  them  to  »eem  to  foil.  He  is  forsaking 
others  when  they  seem  to  be  most  successful. 
Failure  and  success  in  the  highest  sense  lie  with 
His  gracious  will,  not  with  us.  Let  Him  do  what 
seemeth  Him  good.  He  may  suffer  the  Christian 
toiler  to  labour  all  the  night  and  take  nothing,  only 
perhaps  all  in  a  moment  to  pour  down  upon  him 
the  abundance  of  His  grace,  showers  of  blessing,  so 
that  there  is  not  room  enough  to  receive  it. 

What  joy  for  the  husbandman  after  his  year  of 
toil  and  anxious  watehing  to  gather  in  his  bountiful 
harvest!  For  this  he  has  striven,  for  this  he  has 
freel>  expended  toil,  money,  watchful  care  and  pre- 
cious grain.  For  this  he  has  laboured  in  fiEiitb.  And 
now  he  sees  his  waving  fields  golden  with  the  bend- 
ing grain.     Shall  the  Christian  be  less  ready  to  risk 


in  faith  his  time,  his  goods,'  his  personal  labour,  ia 
the  cause  of  Christ  his  king.  Is  there  not  in  store 
for  him,  in  spite  of  apparent  &ilure,  in  spite  of  much 
tribulation,  an  internal  reward  ? 

But  what  if  the  husbandman  toils  all  the  rear, 
gives  his  money  and  time,  and  then  through  exces- 
sive drought,  or  excessive  rain,  or  through  Might, 
war  or  other  cause,  loses  all  his  harvest  ?  Would  nut 
his  heart  shrink  within  him  ? 

Such  was  the  case  of  the  disciples  in  their  fishing 
on  the  Lake  of  Gktlilee. 

They  toiled  through  all  the  darkness  and  the  long 
watches  of  the  night,  perhaps  thi'ough  oold  or  storm, 
but  with  no  result.  They  had  given  up  in  despair. 
They  had  drawn  their  boats  up  on  the  shore  and 
were  washing  their  useless  nets.  The  night  is 
usually  the  best  time  for  such  fishing  because  t^e 
fish  do  not  so  readily  see  the  meshes  of  the  net. 
If  they  could  not  catch  any  in  the  night,  they 
thought  it  would  be  useless  attempting  anything 
more  in  the  day.  They  were  tired,  perhapa 
exhausted.  They  were  discouraged,  disheartened. 
They  would  wait  till  the  next  night  or  the  night 
after,  and  then  begin  again  with  better  hopes  of 
success. 

How  little  they  knew  what  would  happen,  or 
who  was  near  them — ooming  to  them  I 

When  they  were  in  this  ^tate  of  despondenoy 
the  dawn  had  broken  upon  them  and  the  busy  hnm 
of  human  life  again  began.  Who  are  those  ap- 
proaching ?  A  number  of  people,  all  gathered  roimd 
one  person.  Who  is  this?  Seel  He  approachei 
nearer  and  nearer.  The  multitude  throng  Hiin  so 
closely  that  He  cannot  teach.  He  approaches  Simon's 
fishing-boat.  He  bids  him  thrust  out  a  little  from 
the  Lmd  that  He  may  teach  the  people  out  of  the 
ship.  And  then,  when  his  discourse  is  over.  He 
bids  the  fisher  row  out  into  the  deep  and  cast  his 
net  once  more.  "  Master,"  is  his  answer,  "  Master, 
we  have  toiled  all  tho  night,  and  have  taken 
nothing :  nevertheless  at  Thy  word  I  will  let  down 
the  net." 

O  precious  faith,  that  could  thus  venture  to  do 
what  might  have  seemed  useless,  because  Christ 
commanded  it.  Nothing  is  impossible  with  Him. 
The  most  improbable  things  to  worldly  eyes  are 
always  happening  because  He  commands.  It  is  troe 
He  no  longer  commands  visibly  in  his  own  Persou 
here  upon  earth.  He  is  no  longer  0[>enly  teaching 
on  the  shore  or  in  the  temple.  He  is  cracified, 
risen,  ascended,  glorified  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high.  Thence  He  now  commands. 
When  He  withholds,  all  blessing,- all  reward  is  with- 
held ;  when  He  blesses,  there  are  showers  of  blessing, 
no  room  to  receive  them  all. 

And  just  as  when  the  disciples  hod  not  their 
Saviour  with  them,  their  toil  was  fruitless;  imJ 
when  He  came  on  board  their  ship,  their  nets  alrnctii 
brake :  so  is  it  with  his  people  now.  The  presence 
of  Christ  makes  their  success. 

In  the  afi'airs  of  this  world  it  may  be  possible  to 
attain  a  measure  of  success  by  the  wise  use  of  homaa 
faculties,  but  the  most  prosperous  career  is  soiDe* 
times  only  a  vain  show,  and  reverses  and  disappi>iB^ 
ments  are  the  means  by  which  the  soul  m»y  U< 
brought  to  realise  its  highest  good.  In  tbe  ^piritv^l 
life,  Christ  is  all  in  all.  Without  Him  there  can  h<> 
only  failure.  With  Him  in  the  vessel,  we  forgei  ti. ' 
wearisome  toiUng,  and  reap  the  abundant  bie&aing. 
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HERBERT  ANDREWS. 

OHAFTEB  T. 

^  H  Y,  Herbert,  not  gone  to  school,  yet  I " 
said  my  father,  as  he  came  in  from 
a  walk  round  the  farm,  and  found 
me  still  at  my  breakfast. 

«*I'm  just  going,  father,"  I  an- 
swered. "  I  couldn't  find  my  gram- 
mar, and  IVe  been  ever  so  long 
looking  for  it." 

<*  Oh,  that's  what  has  made  yon 
so  late,  is  it?  Well,  make  haste, 
my  boy ;  if  you  are  quick,  yon  will 
JHst  manage  to  be  in  before  clie 
clock  strikes  nine." 
For  a  minute  or  two  I  made  as 
mnch  haste  as  I  oonid  with  my  breakfast,  and  then  I  for.a:ot 
all  about  the  time,  and  began  to  play  with  Tibby,  the  cat 
that  was  purring  round  my  cbair. 

"  Oome,  Herbert,"  said  my  father,  taking  out  his  watch ;  "  it 
only  wants  a  quarter  to  nine;  you  must  go  now  or  you  will 
be  late." 

I  knew  fiow  much  my  father  disliked  my  beiug  behind  time 
nt  school,  and  I  made  a  great  effort  and  swallowed  my  last 
mouthful  and  ran  to  fetch  my  cap  and  school  books. 

**  Wherever  can  my  cap  be?"  I  grumbled  to  myself.  "I 
know  I  hung  it  np  here,  Inst  night.  Fanny,  have  you  seen 
my  cap  ?  "  I  continued,  calling  to  my  sister. 

*<  Your  cap,  Herbert.  No,  1  haven't  seen  it  Isn't  it  in  its 
place?" 

^  No ;  do  come  and  help  me  look  for  it,  Fanny.  Father  will 
be  BO  angry  if  I  don't  go  directly ! " 

Famiy  was  as  kind  a  sister  as  ever  lived,  and  she  oame  at 
once  to  help  me ;  but  the  cap  could  not  be  found. 

**Now,  Herbert,"  called  my  father,  "it  only  wants  ten 
minutes ;  you  must  go  at  ODoe." 

^  Yes,  father,  Fm  going,"  I  said,  and  gave  another  glance 
round  for  my  missing  cap.  <*What  can  I  do?"  I  said  to 
Fanny. 

^  Put  on  your  best  one ;  here  it  is.  Now  run  o£^  there's  a 
good  boy." 

**  Good-bye,  Fanny,"  I  said,  and  ran  away  towards  school 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

**  Bing — bom— boom  "  chimed  out  the  church  clock  just  when 
I  was  half  way.  •*  Oh,"  said  I,  slackening  my  speed,  **  it  wants 
a  quarter  to  nine,  yet."  But  I  was  mistaken,  for  instead  of 
chiming  three-quarters  past  eight  it  went  on  and  struck  nine. 
On  I  ran  a^in,  but  just  as  I  reached  the  playground  the 
8fhool  door  was  shut,  and  I  knew  that  I  mu^t  wait,  now,  till 
prayers  were  over,  and  then  I  should  get  a  bad  mark  for  being 
late. 

**  I  wish  I  hadn't  mislaid  my  cap,**  I  said  to  myself,  '*  and 
then  I  shouldn't  have  been  late.'  Then  all  of  a  sudden  it 
popped  l!nto  my  head  that  I  had  left  my  cap  in  the  bam  the 
night  before,  I  remembered  it  quite  well,  that  I  ran  indoors 
without  it  when  I  was  called  in  to  supper.  *'I  must  try  and 
be  more  careful,"  I  continued  to  myself.  "  This  will  make  two 
bad  marks  for  being  late,  this  week ;  father  toiU  be  vexed." 
At  length,  the  school  door  opened  and  I  walked  in. 
**  Herbert  Andrews  late  again  ?  "  said  Mr.  Grant,  the  master, 
as  I  took  my  place.  **  What  makes  you  late,  this  morning  ?  " 
he  continued  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  for  he  knew  I  would 
have  some  excuse  ready ;  I  always  had. 


•*I  mislaid  my  grammar,  sir,"  1  said ;  "  and  that  kept  me 

some  time,  and  then "  but  I  couldn't  finish  what  I  was 

going  to  say,  for  Mr.  Grant  interrupted  me. 

"  Ah,  Herbert,  you  will  rue  your  eareleesness,  some  day ;  it  is 
a  besetting  sin  with  you ;  you  must  strive  against  it,  my  boy." 

As  I  sat  down  to  my  lessons  I  determined  I  would  try  and 
be  more  careful,  for  I  was  quite  aware  that  I  reaUy  was  about 
as  careless  a  boy  as  could  be. 

Presently  twelve  o'clock  struck,  and  lessons  for  that  day 
were  over,  for  it  was  a  half-holiday. 

**  What  are  you  going  to  do  this  afternoon,  Herbert  ?  "  asked 
one  of  my  schoolfellows,  Arnold  by  name. 

"I  shall  go  for  a  walk  to  Oaptafa's  Wood,  and  see  if  I  can 
find  any  nuts.    Will  you  come  ?  " 

**  Yes," said  Arnold,  "I  wiU,  and  perhaps  Frank  and  Harry 
will  oome  too.    We  will  call  for  you  after  dinner." 

*'  Very  well,"  I  answered ;  "  I  wiU  be  ready  for  you." 

When  I  had  finished  dinner,  I  began  to  prepare  for  my 
nutting;  first  of  all  I  emptied  the  books  out  of  my  school  bag, 
and  then  I  went  to  the  bam  to  find  my  nutting  stick ;  it  was 
one  that  I  had  cut  in  the  woods  and  had  a  fine  hook  for  pulling 
down  the  boughs.  I  thought  I  knew  where  to  find  it,  hid 
away  in  the  thatch  of  the  bam;  but  it  wasn't  there.  "What 
can  have  become  of  it  ?  "  I  asked  myself.  **  I  thought  I  put  it 
back  after  I  used  it  last,  but  I  suppose  I  didn't  Til  go  and 
ask  Fanny  if  she  has  seen  it  ?  " 

"  Fanny,  have  you  seen  my  hooked  stick ;  the  one  I  use  for 
nutting,  I  mean?" 

"  What,  lost  Bomethmg  else,  Herbert?"  Fanny  said,  and  she 
gave  me  a  sisterly  smile.    *•  No,  I  haren't  seen  it." 

**  Oh,  dear,  how  tiresome.  Arnold  will  be  here  directly,  and 
I  shall  not  be  ready." 

"  Well,  Herbert,  dear,"  said  Fanny,  «*  whose  fault  is  it  that 
your  stick  is  lost?  Now,  how  many  things  have  you  mislaid 
to-day,  already  ?  Your  grammar,  and  then  your  cap,  and  now 
your  stick.    Yon  should  be  more  cazefuL" 

Fanny  was  a  good  deal  older  than  I  was,  and  sometimes  she 
lectured  me  a  little,  but  she  was  always  kind. 

"  Well,  I  must  cut  another,  I  suppose,  but  I  shan't  find  such 
a  good  one  again,  I'm  sure."  So  saying,  I  put  my  hand  in  my 
pocket  for  my  knife,  intending  to  cut  a  hooked  stick  before 
starting,  but  my- knife  was  not  there.  Fanny  saw  what  I  was 
about,  and  notioed  my  startled  look  when  I  could  not  find  my 
knife,  and  she  burst  out  laughing. 

"Why,  Herbert,"  she  said,  "surely  you  have  not  lost  your 
knife,  now?" 

"It  isn't  here,"  I  said.  "I  must  have  left  it  in  my  desk 
at  school.  Yes,  I  remember  potting  it  in  there  after  I  cut  a 
pencil,  this  morning.     What  can  I  do,  Fanny  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yon  careless  boy,"  said  my  sister,  laughing.  But  just 
at  that  moment  we  heard  Arnold  calling  to  me  from  across 
the  yard,  "  Herbert,  Herbert,  are  you  ready  ?  " 

'*rm  coming  directly,"  I  said.  "Good-bye,  Fanny,"  I 
continued.  "  I  will  bring  you  home  plenty  of  nuts.  I  must 
borrow  Arnold's  knife,"  and  I  ran  off  to  my  schoolfellows.  But  I 
had  not  got  across  the  yard  before  I  heard  my  sister  call  to  me. 

"  Here,  Herbert,  you've  left  your  bag  behind." 

And  so  I  really  had.  While  searching  for  my  stick,  I  had 
put  down  the  bag,  and,  if  Fanny  had  not  noticed  it,  I  should 
have  gone  without  it,  and  then  I  should  have  had  nothing  to 
bring  my  nuts  home  in. 

Arnold  very  kiudly  lent  me  his  knife,  and  I  soon  cut  another 
stick  with  a  good  hook  at  the  end.  It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon, 
and  we  enjoyed  ourselyes  very  much,  us  we  walked  towards  the 
wood. 

"What  made  you  late  this  morning?"  Arnold  asked, 
presently. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  nrislaid  one  of  my  books  first,  and  then  I 
couldn't  find  my  cap,  and  so  I  wasted  the  tima    But  I  am 


determined  not  to  be  late  again.    I  will  be  jnore  carefiU  about 
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Arnold  laughed,  for  he  knew  my  careless  habits,  and  had 
heard  me  promise  ameodment  many  a  time  before. 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  wood  I  had  ont  the  stick  to 
my  liking,  having  taken  off  all  the  little  twigs  and  smoothed 
down  the  knots  and  carved  my  initials  in  the  soft  bark. 

"  Now  for  the  nuts,"  said  I,  and  we  began  carefully  peering 
into  the  hazel  boughs  for  the  bunches  of  browo  fruit,  and 
searchiug  the  ground  underneath  the  trees  for  the  *Miuck- 
alonies,"  as  we  called  the  nuts  that  had  ripened  and  fallen 
from  their  huskf.  It  is  fine  fun,  is  nutting,  aud  a  merry  time 
we  had  of  it.  But  the  pleasantest  afternoon  will  come  to  au 
eud,  and  bvfore  we  wero  ready  the  sun  became  low  in  the  sky, 
and  wanted  us  to  make  our  way  home. 

**  Good-night,  Arnold ;  good-night,  Frank  and  Harry,"  I  said, 
when  we  came  to  my  father's  house,  and  the  boys  said  ^  Good 
night "  to  me,  aud  I  went  indoors. 

"Well,  Herbert,**  said  my  mother,  "how  have  you  got  on?" 

"  Very  well,  thank  you,  mother,"  I  was  about  to  say,  but 
there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  when  Fanny  opened  it  in 
came  Arnold. 

"  I  just  came  back  for  my  knife,  Herbert,*'  he  said. 

«'0h,  yesl'*  I  answered.  "Didn't  I  return  it?"  I  faltered 
in  a  moment,  after  feeling  in  all  my  pockets. 

"No,  Herbert,  you  didn't." 

I  saw  my  father  watching  me,  and  felt  myself  turn  pale. 

"  Surely  you  have  not  iust  it,  Herbert  ?  *'  he  said. 

But  I  had  lost  it  I  must  have  put  it  down  when  searohing 
for  the  fallen  nuts.    Oh !  how  ashamed  I  felt. 

"Never  mind,  Arnold,"  said  my  father;  "if  Herbert  can't 
find  it  to-morrow  I  will  get  you  a  new  one."  And  so  Arnold 
said  "  Good-night,"  and  went  away. 

"  Herbert,  Herbert,"  said  my  father,  *i  when  will  you  overcome 
your  careless  habits  ?  If  you  keep  on  like  this  you  will  never 
be  trusted  by  any  one.  You  will  grow  up  of  no  use  to  yourself 
or  any  one  else." 

"I  do  try,  father;  really  I  dol"  I  said.  But  the  words 
nearly  stuck  in  my  throat,  for  I  felt  conscious  that  my  attempts 
had  been  very  weak. 

"  You  try  in  your  own  strength,  I  am  afraid,  Herbert ;  you 
must  pray  to  God  to  help  you  to  overcome  this  sin,  for  it  is 
a  sin.  God  has  given  you  mind  and  memory,  and  you  are 
dishonouring  Him  if  you  neglect  to  use  them.  Yon  must 
remember  that  bad  habits  formed  in  boyhood  may  be  very 
injurious  to  you  in  after  life,  and  may  lead  you  into  worse  ernes 
that  will  wreck  your  prospects  both  for  this  life  and  for 
eternity.  There  is  an  old  proverb,"  my  father  continued, 
"  that  says, '  As  vinegar  to  the  teeth,  and  as  smoke  to  the  eyes, 
so  is  the  sluggard  to  them  that  send  him."*  Now,  my  boy,  if 
you  read  *  a  careless  person '  instead  of  *  sluggard,'  the  proverb 
would  be  quite  as  correct.  Unless  you  conqaer  these  habits  of 
carelessness  and  forgetfulness  you  will  be  a  constant  source  of 
annoyance  to  all  who  have  to  do  with  you." 

I  promised  my  father  to  strive  hard  and  prayerfully  against 
my  bad  habits,  bnt,  as  will  be  seen,  it  was  long  before  I  could 
quite  break  myself  of  them. 


SCRIPTURE  ENIGMA. 

KG.  XVUI. 


1.  A  Gentile  ruler  who  henrd  the  truth  from  one  of  its  most 
eminent  teachers. 

2.  One  of  the  most  conspicuons  servants  of  God,  distinguished 
by  one  grace  especially,  on  account  of  which  he  obtained  a  sur- 
passing blessing.  All  who  possess  the  same  divine  gift  are 
blessed  with  him,  and  he  is  styled  their  father. 

3.  A  prophet  who  lived  when  defection  from  the  true  God 
had  become  general,  and  was  attended  with  great  corruption 
of  morals.    He  exposed  the  absurdities  of  idolatry,  and  en- 


*  Prov.  X.  26. 


deavoured  to  recall  his  nation  from  a  hypocritical  to  a  sineere 
allegiance  to  Jehovah. 

4.  An  evangelist  closely  connected  with  one  older  and  still 
more  distinguished,  by  whom  he  is  commended  for  a  Chriitiiui 
virtue,  which  dwelt  in  him  unfeignedly,  as  it  had  also  done 
in  his  mother  and  grandmother. 

5.  A  king  who  was  threatened  by  a  monarch  whose  M^i 
army  he  was  utterly  unable  to  resist  Yet  he  quailed  not,  bat 
put  his  trust  iu  tlie  arm  of  Jehovah ;  and  in  cousequeooe  ex- 
perienced a  singular  aud  signal  deliverance. 

The  initials  name  the  grace,  by  the  presence  or  absence  of 
which  the  individuals  were  characterised. 


THE  SUNDAY  ALBUM. 


NO.  m.— THnONB. 


I— The  throne  of  David.  "  To  set  up  the  throne  of  Dand" 
was  the  expression  used  by  Abner  (2  Sam.  Hi.  10)  when  he 
meant  that  David  was  to  be  king  over  Israel. 

**  I  will  establish  the  throne  of  his  kingdom  for  ever"  (2  Sam. 
viL  18).  Solomon  sat  on  the  throne  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxis. 
23).  But  this  was  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  actual  throne ; 
for  Solomon  made  himself  "  a  great  throne  of  ivory,"  described 
in  2  Chron.  ix.  17, 18.  God  promised  to  David,  '<  If  thy  children 
will  keep  my  covenant  .  .  .  their  children  shall  also  sit  upon 
thy  throne  for  evermore"  (Psa.  cxxxiL  12).  "  There  shall  not 
fliU  thee  a  man  in  my  sight  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  Israer 
(1  Kings  viii.  25),  "^  Thy  seed  will  I  establish  for  ever,  aoi 
build  up  thy  throne  to  all  generations  "  (Psalm  Ixxxix.  4). 

This  promise  is  fulfilled  iu  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Dari<l, 
the  **  Eling  of  the  Jews."  **  Of  the  increase  of  hia  government 
and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end,  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and 
upon  his  kingdom"  (Isa  ix.  7).  "The  Lord  God  shall  giva 
unto  him  the  throne  of  his  &ther  David  "  (Luke  i  32). 

11.— The  throne  of  God. 

•*  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever  "  (Psa,  xlv.  6). 

**  The  Lord's  throne  is  in  heaven  "  (Psa.  xi  4). 

^  God  sitteth  on  the  throne  of  his  holiness  "  (Psa.  xlvil  8). 

Isaiah,  in  a  glorious  vision,  saw  **  the  Lord  sitting  upon  a 
throne,  high  and  lifted  up"  (Isa.  vL  1). 

Jeremiah  says,  *'  A  glorious  high  throne  from  the  b^inning 
is  the  place  of  our  sanctuary  "  (Jer.  xvii  12). 

Our  Lord  says,  ''Swear  not  by  .  .  .  heaven;  for  it  is  Gods 
throne"  (Matt  v.  34). 

This  throne  will  be  the  throne  of  judgment  *'  When  the 
Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory  .  .  .  then  shall  He  sit  upon 
the  throne  of  his  glory  "  (Matt  xxv.  31). 

The  beloved  disciple  saw  in  vision  ''in  the  midst  of  tii« 
throne,  ...  a  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain "  (Bev.  v.  6).  Uc 
heard  the  whole  company  of  heaven  give  glory  to  **  Him  tlw: 
sat  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  "  (Bev.  v.  11-13). 

But  the  wicked  called  upon  the  mountains  and  rooks:  **  rail 
on  us,  and  hide  us  from  the  face  of  Him  that  sitfaeth  oa  the 
throne,  and  from  the  wrath  of  th»Lamb"  (Bev.  vi.  16). 

"  I  saw  a  great  white  tlirone,  aud  Him  ttiat  sat  on  it"  (£ct. 
XX.  11). 

"  He  that  sat  upon  the  throne  said.  Behold  I  make  all  thiugi 
new  "  (Bev.  xxL  5). 

'^  He  shewed  me  a  pure  river  of  water  of  life,  proceeding  out 
of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  "  (Bev.  xxii.  J). 

IIL — ^There  is  another  throne  to  which  we  are  all  invited  iP 
draw  near,  through  the  merits  of  oar  great  High  Priest,  J»as 
the  Son  of  God.  "  Let  us  therefore  come  boldly  unto  the  thrrwe 
of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  gnce  to  help  in 
tune  of  need"  (Heb.  iv.  16). 

With  boldness,  therefore,  at  the  thnme, 
Let  us  make  all  our  sorrows  known, 
And  ask  the  aid  of  heavenly  power  j 
To  help  ua  in  the  evil  hour.    3Q[C 


The  Sunday  at  Home 
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OLD  MBS.  BAEBON. 

CHAPTER  Vni. — QIHET  DAYS. 

FBOM  tbe  first  Mrs.  Barron  had  known  that  it 
would  he  right  to  put  Peter  in  his  father's 
plaoe.  Bnt  if  he  were  master  at  the  farm,  his  wife 
must  be  mistress,  and  suoh  a  thins  could  not  be, 
Bhe  had  often  told  herself,  while  s^e  wa§  »liye  to 
Bee  it. 

Ho.  laSa-OCTOBBB  •,  1880. 


And  now  it  was  to  be.  At  least,  she  had  made  up 
her  mind  that  she  would  talk  the  matter  over  with 
them,  and  there  was  little  doubt  as  to  how  they 
would  receive  the  proposal  which  she  had  to  make. 
It  was  this  new  trouble  with  the  ill-doing  brother, 
which  had  made  her  put  o£f  the  talk  for  a  da^'  or 
two,  because  she  thought  she  saw  how  something 
which  she  had  much  at  heart  might  be  brought 
about  by  means  of  it. 

Matthew  Conway  had  been  a  favourite  of  hers 
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from  bis  boyhood,  and  during  tbe  time  when  sbe 
was  pleasing  herself  that  he  was  to  beoome  the 
husband  of  her  Nannie,  she  bad  oome  to  love  him  as 
a  Bon.  She  had  done  him  one  good  turn,  when  she 
had  induced  James  Cox  to  let  him  have  a  three 
years'  lease  of  his  farm,  and  now  she  wished  to  do 
him  another  by  persuading  him  to  let  him  have 
the  farm  altogether.  That,  together  with  the  land 
which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  would  make 
a  farm  sufficiently  large  to  satisfy  his  ambition  as 
a  farmer,  and  to  keep  him  in  the  neighbourhood,  a 
tiling  whit5h  for  many  reasons  she  earnestly  desired. 
James  Cox  might  be  disposed  to  sell  his  fairm,  if  he 
conld  purchase  the  one  which  her  son  would  have 
to  leave  if  he  came  home  to  the  old  place,  and  all 
would  be  made  easy  for  them  both,  and  it  was  to  the 
consideration  of  all  this  in  every  possible  aspect  that 
the  next  three  days  were  given.  Neither  te  Matthew 
nor  to  Mrs.  C<»x  oould  she  speak,  however,  until  she 
had  settled  matters  with  her  son. 

He  came  at  the  time  appointed,  and  his  wife  came 
with  him,  looking  sad  and  sallow  in  her  black  gown 
and  bonnet.,  and,  as  usual,  ready  to  assume  an 
attitude  of  defence  in  her  mother-in-law's  presence. 
The  kindly  greeting  which  she  received  ought  to 
have  disarmed  her,  but  Mrs.  Barron  saw  with  more 
pain  than  surprise  that  it  was  not  bo.  She  was 
on  her  guard  and  watchful,  as  though  there  were 
danger  lest  the  softened  mood  which  the  old  lady's 
sympathy  in  her  trouble  had  encouraged,  might  be 
taken  advantage  of. 

"  Zephiiine,"  said  Mrs.  Barron,  "  you  are  weary. 
Come  to  my  room,  and  lie  down  and  rest  till  dinner 
be  ready.  "We'll  come  and  sit  down  beside  you," 
added  sbe  as  ^he  saw  refusal  in  her  eye.  ''What 
we  have  to  t>ay  need  not  be  heard  by  other  folk,  till 
we  be  sure  how  we  agree  ourselves.  Come  away  in 
and  lie  down  on  the  bed,  or  on  the  sofa,  if  you  like 
it  better." 

"  No,  I  never  lie  down  in  the  day  time.  I  will 
sit  on  this  low  chair.  The  open  nre  is  pleasant. 
This  is  a  nice  room,"  said  Mrs.  reter. 

•*  Yes,  it  is  a  nice  room,"  said  the  old  lady  with  a 
sigh. 

It  did  not  take  many  words,  in  which  to  make  the 
proposal  which  she  had  been  considering  for  some 
time.  She  put  it  simply  enough.  What  would 
they  think  of  giving  up  their  own  place,  and  coming 
with  their  children  to  the  home  farm  to  live  ? 

1'he  proposal  did  not  take  Peter  altogether  by 
Burprise,  but  instead  of  speaking  he  looked  at  his 
wife,  ''as  is  his  way"  thought  his  mother.  But  she 
did  not  resent  it  as  she  once  might  have  done.  "  It 
was  the  way  of  his  father  before  him,"  she  said  to 
herself. 

Mrs.  Peter  was  taken  by  surprise,  but  she  did  not 
intend  this  to  appear,  nor  the  gladness  of  her  heart 
at  the  prospect  before  them.  She  looked  from  her 
husband  to  his  mother,  but  said  nothing,  as  was 
wise,  till  she  heard  more. 

All  the  plans  that  Mrs.  Barron  had  considered 
need  not  be  given  in  detail.  They  were  wise  and 
just  plans,  and  on  the  whole  so  favourable  to  them 
and  theirs,  that  Peter  could  only  gratefully  assent 
to  all  she  said  and  aooept  them  at  once.  And  his  wife 
would  have  done  the  same,  if  she  had  been  sure  that 
an  assent  so  ready  mieht  not  virtually  bind  them  to 
something  which  might  still  be  brought  forward. 

"  And  our  own  place  ?  "  said  she. 


"  We  could  not  carry  on  both  places,'*  said  her 
husband  decidedly*  • 

*'  I  would  not  like  to  part  with  the  place,"  said 
she. 

'*  There  would  be  pain  in  it,"  said  Mrs.  Barron. 

**  It  might  be  for  Antoine." 

*'No,"  said  her  husband.  ''Not  now.  Antoine 
is  net  old  enoi^h  nor  steady  enough  to  be  left  alone 
there.  If  we  keep  the  place  it  must  be  rented, 
for  years  to  come.     Antoine  must  oome  with  us." 

"  Yes,  as  he  is  to  come  after  you.  And  there  will 
be  enough  for  all  to  do  here,"  said  Mrs.  Barron. 

Then  Mrs.  Peter  was  surprised  indeed. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Barron  gravely ;  **  the  land  will 
be  Antoine's  after  his  father  is  done  with  it.  It  is 
so  written  in  my  will,  which  I  will  not  change 
without  good  reason.  He  will  help  his  brotheiis, 
but  the  land  is  not  to  be  divided,  as  is  the  way 
here." 

"And  Nannette's  child?"  said  Mrs.  Peter  in 
amaze. 

"  What  could  she  do  with  it  for  many  a  year  to 
oome?  She  will  be  provided  for  of  oouise— in 
another  way." 

Then  there  was  mucK  more  said.  It  was  Mrs. 
Peter  herself,  who  first  mentioned  her  brother's 
name. 

**  If  we  leave  our  farm,  he  will  want  to  live  on  it, 
but  it  must  not  be,"  she  said  angrily. 

"  No,  he  would  do  little  good  with  it,"  said  her 
husband.  ''  But  if  the  place  were  sold,  the  money 
which  we  think  to  give  him  would  be  ready." 

"  I  think  to  give  him  no  money." 

"  But  he  must  have  something,  and  then  he  will 
go  away." 

"Well,  that  is  all  as  you  two  agree,"  said 
Mrs.  Barron  rising.  "And  you  are  to  take  time 
and  consider  well — ^though  it  must  not  be  a  very 
long  time,  since  the  spring  is  near,  and  the  work 
should  be  begun." 

Mrs.  Barron  made  no  mention  of  her  wishes  as  to 
Matthew  Conway.  It  would  be  time  enough  for  that 
when  they  should  be  quite  decided  as  to  selling  the 
place.  Her  last  words  were  about  the  stone  honse, 
where  she  and  little  Polly  were  to  make  their  home. 
Her  son  turned  white  as  he  listened. 

"  Of  course  you  could  not  expect  your  mother  to 
be  willing  to  live  in  the  house  with  me !  "  said  Mra. 
Peter,  returning  to  her  old  manner.  Miis.  Bamm 
would  have  been  less  displeased  with  real  anger 
than  she  felt  with  the  satisfaction  which  she  saw 
behind  it.     But  she  only  said  gently, 

**  My  dear,  I  have  so  long  been  mistress  in  my  own 
house,  that  I  might  whiles  forget,  and  that  would 
suit  neither  you  nor  me.  No.  Your  thoughts  are 
wrong.  I  might  doubtless  have  the  same  trouble  in 
the  house  of  any  of  my  own  daughters.  I  am  strong 
yet,  and  I  may  live  a  good  while,  and  it  must  he  in 
my  own  house  with  my  Polly,"  added  she  softly,  m 
the  child  came  to  her  Imee. 

Her  son  turned  and  looked  out  of  the  window,  bnt 
his  wife  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  old  lady's 
face. 

<^  It  would  not  suit  me  not  to  have  a  home  of 
my  own  in  which  to  receive  my  children  and  tbeir 
children  now  and  then.  And  we  shall  be  all  the 
better  friends,  you  and  I,  my  dear,  to  have  eadi  a 
house  of  her  own." 

"Mother,"  said  Peter,  coming  forward  again,  "are 
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yon  rare  that  you  see  tlie  end  of  this  ?  I  think  it  is 
rather  for  you  to  consider  it  all,  and  you  may  be 
sorry  later  for  the  change." 

"  I  think  I  have  considered  it  well.  I  may  be 
Borry,  in  a  way,  just  as  I  am  sorry  that  l  am 
growing  an  old  woman.  But  the  one  thing,  as 
well  a6  the  other,  munt  be  borne  with ;  and  1  know 
it  would  have  pleased  yonr  father  that  you  should 
come  home  here  before  I  went  away  to  him." 

"You  are  a  good  woman,**  said  Mrs,  Peter 
gravely. 

Beter  turned  to  the  window  again. 

Of  course  they  came  to  the  home  farm,  and  before 
that  Mr.  Cox  made  them  an  offer  for  their  place, 
which  was  accepted.  He  could  pay  "  money  down," 
as  they  say  in  those  parts,  because  he  had  sold  his 
place  to  Matthew  Conway  who  had  so  paid  him. 
Mrs.  Barron  helped  Matthew  on  terms  which  pleased 
herself,  and  which  he  was  willing  to  accept,  because 
of  some  words  spoken  by  her,  as  a  son  might  freely 
and  gratefully  take  a  gift  from  his  motber.  But 
all  that  was  between  themselves. 

Before  May  was  out  all  changes  were  made,  and 
Mrs.  Barron  and  her  Polly  were  in  the  stone  house, 
and  Justine  was  there  with  them.  Justine  was  too 
old  to  serve  a  new  mistress,  she  told  Mrs.  Peter, 
who  would  have  liked  to  keep  her  at  the  farm.  She 
had  no  house  of  her  own,  and  she  went  with  Mrs. 
Barron  to  have,  what  seemed  to  her  •*  easy  times  ** 
after  the  heavier  work  of  the  farmhouse.  She  had 
the  garden  in  her  own  hands  and  the  care  of  the 
fowls  and  their  one  cow,  as  well  as  the  housework, 
and  had  little  leisure  at  her  disposal ;  but  she  still 
had  "easy  times." 

And  did  Mrs.  Barron  enjoy  the  changed  life  at 
the  cottage  under  the  hill  ?  In  a  way  she  did.  She 
enjoyed  the  leisure  and  the  quiet,  and  she  took 
comfort  with  her  little  granddaughter.  As  the 
days  went  on,  her  mind  was  set  at  rest  as  to  the 
place  and  its  fdture  prosperity. 

Her  son  Peter  was  curiously  like  his  father  in 
some  respects.  He  relied  less  than  his  neighbours 
did  on  his  own  sense  and  judgment,  and  yielded  to 
guidance  more  readily  than  such  a  nian  ought  to 
have  done,  and  unhappily  the  power  to  which  he 
had  yielded  had  not  always  been  so  wisely  exercised 
as  in  his  father's  case.  Now  his  mother  saw  that 
it  would  have  suited  him  that  she  should  be  the 
head  and  he  the  hands  in  all  things  which  concerned 
the  affairs  of  the  farm.  But  in  this  she  was  wiser 
than  he.  She  gave  him  the  benefit  of  her  knowledge 
of  the  land  and  its  capabilities,  and  dropped  a  word 
now  and  then  as  occasion  offered,  but  she  rarely 
advised  him  as  to  the  carrying  out  of  details,  and 
that  for  various  reasons. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  two  women  liked 
each  other  best  when  they  saw  least  of  each  other. 
It  was  not  only  that  they  did  not  have  a  sort  of 
respect  for  each  other,  or  that  they  did  not  exercise 
mntnal  forbearance  in  their  intercourse.  But  they 
looked  at  everything,  in  this  world  and  the  next, 
from  different  points  of  view.  That  which  was  light 
to  the  one  was  darkness  to  the  other.  But  they  lived 
in  peace,  and  it  was  of  a  better  sort  than  that  which 
had  looked  like  peace  to  the  heighbourd  ill  past 
yeark  It  was  indeed  so,  di  fat  as  IM.  Barron  was 
ironcerned.  For  b^ing  now  at  peace  with  herself,  in 
that  she  was  at  peace  with  God,  there  was  no  room 


in  her  heart  fot  the  anfery  bittetnesis  which  had  been 
so  evil  an  element  in  all  her  thoughts  and  experiences 
for  so  long. 

They  did  not  meet  often,  but  never  a  day  passed 
in  which  the  mother  did  not  see  her  son ;  and  partly 
through  her  happy  influence,  and  partly  because  of 
the  removal  of  some  burdens  that  had  weighed  him 
down,  Peter  showed  a  more  cheerful  face  than  he 
had  done  for  many  a  year. 

In  the  frequent  coming  and  going  of  her  grand- 
sons, Mrs.  Barron  found  an  interest  which  she  hdi} 
not  much  counted  upon.  She  could  hardly  be  said 
to  have  known  them  at  all,  before  their  coming  to 
the  farm.  She  had  not  tried  to  become^  acquainted 
with  the  younger  ones  among  thera,  nor  wUh  the 
girls.  Antony,  as  she  alway8  had  called — ^not  liking 
the  French  name  which  his  mother  had  given  him — 
she  sought  to  know,  and  had  tried  to  inttiience  him 
for  good,  but  with  no  great  sncctss.  Naturally  the 
lad  had  found  more  enjoyment  in  the  company  of 
the  young  people  of  the  neighbourhood  than  in  the 
dutiful  visits  which  even  his  mother  had  insisted  on 
his  paying  to  his  grandmother,  and  they  had  never 
got  on  very  well  together.  In  his  heart  th«  lad  had 
resented  her  hardly  veiled  contempt  of  his  mother  and 
her  opinions,  and  he  had  never  appeared  at  his  best 
in  his  grandmother's  presence.  But  as  they  came 
to  know  each  other  better,  all  tliis  passed  away. 
Her  kindness  to  their  mother  at  the  time  of  little 
Charlie's  death  had  been  a  surprise  to  the  grand- 
children, and  now  her  manner  of  receiviug  them  was 
a  greater  surprise  still. 

Antony  was  her  favourite.  He  was  a  bright, 
lovable  young  fellow,  like  what  his  father  had  been 
at  his  age ;  but  he,  and  his  brothers  also,  had  got 
something  from  their  French  ancestry  which  his 
father  had  never  possessed,  and  which  went  well 
with  the  more  solid  qualities  of  the  Barrens.  They 
were  light-hearted,  bright,  and  gay,  taking  pleasure 
in  movement  and  company,  ready  always  to  respond 
to  advances  on  the  part  of  othei  s. 

They  were  bright  boys,  all  four  of  them.  They 
had  not  been  very  well  taught,  and  had  but  few 
books,  and  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  pleasure  to 
be  got  from  them.  This  she  hoped  to  teach  them, 
having  Matthew  Conway  and  his  magazines  and  his 
agricultural  journals  to  aid  her  in  the  work ;  and  to 
Antony,  at  least,  she  opened  a  new  source  of  delight. 

A  true  friendship  sprang  up  between  the  two 
young  men,  and  Mrs.  Barron  con  Id  not  have  said 
which  helped  the  other  most.  Matthew  was  far 
the  more  intelligent  of  the  two,  and  the  stronger 
man  in  every  way,  and  his  influence  did  much  to 
settle  and  strengthen  Antony,  who  in  past  years 
had  caused  his  father  some  anxiety  and  doubt  as  to 
what  sort  of  a  man  he  was  to  be. 

All  this  was  a  great  comfort  to  Mrs.  Barron ;  and 
then  she  had  Polly,  she  was  a  meny  little  creature, 
who,  notwithstanding  her  brown  skin  and  her 
quaint  ways,  reminded  her  grandmother  ten  times 
a  day  of  her  own  Nannie.  Polly  was  bb  sweet  and 
as  loving  as  she,  biit  she  was  far  brighter  and 
quicker  than  ever  her  mother  had  been,  even  in  the 
eyes  of  her  grandmother.  She  was  a  happy  Jittle 
thing,  taking  pleasure  in  birds  and  bees,  and  all 
living  creatures,  and  in  all  that  was  growing  in 
field  and  road.  She  lived  out  of  doors  in  summer 
days,  coming  in  now  and  then  with  her  lapful  of 
treasures  to  claim  interest  and  sympathy  in  her 
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delight.  And  summer  and  winter  she  played  and 
prattled  and  took  captive  the  heart  of  even  the 
sage  Justine,  and  made  her  grandmother's  life  happy 
through  the  qniet  days. 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  that  you  may  have  a  spoiled 
child  on  your  hands  after  a  while?"  said  Mrs.  Peter 
in  one  of  her  infrequent  visits  at  the  cottage.  She 
had  been  watching  the  movements  of  the  child  and 
listening  to  her  quetstions  and  her  grandmother's 
replies,  with  wonder  at  the  old  lady's  patience,  and 
also  with  a  little  contempt  for  her  sense  and  judg- 
ment. It  was  Justine  who  answered  her,  with  some 
sharpness.  Justine  was  bv  no  means  sure  that  it 
might  not  be  as  she  said,  but  all  the  same  she  re- 
sented her  question,  and  the  manner  of  it.  But  Mrs. 
Barron  did  not  resent  it.  She  did  not  answer  for 
a  moment,  and  when  she  spoke  it  was  very  gravely 
and  gently. 

"It  is  sad  to  think  that  meaning  well  we  may 
still  do  harm  instead  of  good  to  those  we  love 
best.  I  have  seen  it  too  often  during  my  lifetime 
to  be  able  to  say  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  spoil 
my  Polly.  But  with  God's  help  I  will  try  not  to 
do  it" 

"She  is  like  her  father — in  looks,"  said  Mrs. 
Peter. 

To  this  no  answer  was  made.  The  child  was  like 
her  father,  but  she  was  like  her  mother  too,  and  it 
was  her  Nannie's  sweet  looks  that  the  grandmother 
scught  and  saw  in  the  child.  But  she  was  Beau- 
champ's  child,  and  she  was  like  him  in  other  ways 
besides  in  looks.  She  had  not  got  her  fearless, 
impulsive  nature  from  her  mother,  nor  her  quick 
temper.  And  had  she  got  more  still  from  the  father, 
who  did  not  seem  to  know  the  difference  between 
the  truth  and  a  lie?  Ah,  well!  The  child  was 
in  God's  hands,  where  she  could  but  leave  her,  and 
in  a  year  or  two,  whether  she  herself  lived  or  died, 
Polly  should  be  placed  under  the  care  and  guidance 
of  her  Aunt  Isa. 

In  the  meantime  she  grew  more  watchful  over 
herself  and  the  child.  To  love  the  truth,  and  to 
hate  a  lie,  was  her  first  and  constant  lesson.  And 
as  the  months  and  years  went  on,  more  earnest  still 
was  she  to  impress  on  the  child's  heait  the  name 
and  the  love  of  Jesus :  that  He  loved  us  and  died  for 
us,  that  He  loves  us  still,  that  He  is  our  help  and 
our  hope— our  Saviour  for  ever.  "  There  is  no  other 
name  under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we 
may  be  saved."    That  was  the  aim  of  all  her  teaching. 

Did  the  child  understand  it  ?  As  a  child  can,  and 
at  least  she  remembered  it. 

As  for  Beauchamp,  he  had  always  been  a  poor 
oreatore  in  her  eyes,  and  now  he  was  a  poor  creature 
in  the  eyes  of  every  one.  He  was  humble  enough  in 
her  presence  now,  and  his  humility  was  as  little 
pleasing  to  her  as  in  the  old  times  his  pride  had 
been.  But  he  cared  for  Polly,  and  little  as  she  had 
reason  to  hope  for  any  good  to  her  through  him,  she 
yet  could  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  his  right  to  his 
child's  affection. 

And  Polly  loved  him  dearly,  was  glad  when  he 
came  and  pained  when  he  went  away.  She  was  like 
him  in  manv  ways ;  there  was  no  denying  that.  She 
delighted  m  wandeiing  about  with  him  through 
long  summer  days.  They  passed  whole  days  together 
in  the  woods,  or  in  the  boat,  rowing  about  among 
the  islands  farther  down  the  river,  and  wonderful 
and  beautiful  to  her  were  the  treasures  she  brought 


home  for  her  grandmother  to  see.  Many  were  the 
secrets  of  bird  and  beast  and  plant  which  Polly 
heard  from  her  father  on  those  days,  and  great  was 
her  delight  in  all  he  had  to  tell. 

Afterwards,  when  he  had  gone  away,  when  in  the 
short  day«  and  long  evenings  of  winter,  they  were 
shut  up  together  by  the  snow  and  the  bitter  cold, 
Polly  had  strange  things  to  tell  her  grandmother 
and  Justino,  which  her  father  had  told  her,  or 
which  they  had  seen  together  during  their  summer 
rambles. 

The  old  lady  used  to  wonder  as  she  listened. 
Had  the  child  heard  all  these  things,  or  seen  them 
with  her  own  eyes  ?  Or  were  they  only  fancies  that 
came  to  her  as  she  talked  ?  She  was  not  always  sure, 
and  in  her  love  of  truth  and  her  hatred  of  anything 
that  looked  like  falsehood,  she  found  herself  at  a 
loss  how  to  deal  with  the  child  and  the  histories 
which  she  gave.  So  she  could  only  watoh  the  more 
carefully,  and  insist  the  more  firmly  on  the  exact 
truth. 

Beauchamp  came  often  and  stayed  long — ^not  at  the 
stone  cottage,  but  at  the  farmhouse,  vmere  he  was 
tolerated  rather  than  welcomed,  and  when  he  came 
he  took  possession  of  the  child  for  the  time.  Evan 
Justine,  who  had  less  patience  with  him  than  any- 
one else,  acknowledged  that  it  was  wiser  to  propitiate 
him  than  to  anger  him,  for  it  was  felt  by  them  all 
that  he  was  quite  capable  of  giving  them  trouble 
where  she  was  concerned. 

But  when  at  last  he  carried  her  away  to  some  of 
his  haunts,  first  for  one  night,  and  then  for  seTeral, 
it  was  time  to  warn  him  that  this  was  not  to  he 
permitted.  This  happened  when  the  third  summer 
of  Mrs.  Barron's  residence  at  the  cottage  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  Peter  expostulated  with  him  as  to  the 
folly  and  wickedness  of  vexing  the  child's  grand- 
mother and  injuring  the  child.  But  Antony  threatened 
him  with  punishment  that  he  would  not  soon  foiget 
if  it  ever  happened  again. 

So,  sullen  and  angry,  he  went  away,  and  they 
saw  him  no  more  till  spring  was  drawing  near,  and 
then  he  came  in  a  sorrowful  plight  indeed.  He  had 
been  sick,  very  sick,  he  .said,  and  his  looks  proved 
the  truth  of  his  words.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
wandering  and  unsettled  life,  some  sudden  exposure, 
first  to  wet  and  then  to  bitter  cold,  had  brought  on 
a  violent  attack  of  inflammation  of  t^e  lungs,  through 
which  he  had  only  just  stru^led.  It  had  left  him 
weak  as  a  child,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
found  himself  were  not  such  as  to  help  the  reooveiy 
of  his  strength. 

So  by  slow  stages,  as  his  weakness  and  a  chance 
of  other  men's  conveyances  permitted,  he  came  hack 
to  the  Barron  place  to  get  well  again!  But  he 
came  at  an  unfortunate  time.  The  second  daughter 
of  the  house  was  soon  to  be  married,  and  what  with 
helpers  and  visitors  the  house  was  full,  and  there 
was  no  room  for  him. 

He  did  not  go  to  the  neighbours  where  he  had 
been  advised  to  go,  but  crept  in  among  the  hay  in 
the  great  bam,  and  lay  down  for  the  night,  and 
came  in  the  morning  to  the  stone  house  so  exhausted 
and  helpless,  that  even  Justine  was  moved  with 
compassion,  and  did  what  she  could  to  make  him 
comfortable.     He  never  left  the  stone  house  again. 

*'If  thine  enemy  hunger  feed  him;  if  he  thirst 

ive  him  drink,"     The  time  was  long  past  when 
.  Barron  would  have  hesitated  as  to  her  duty  tu 
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the  poor  broken  man.  Whether  he  were  worthy  or 
not  he  must  be  cared  for,  aud  so  a  room  was  prepared 
for  him,  and  nothing  was  spared  whioh  might  help 
his  weakness  or  give  him  the  oomforts  which  his 
state  made  needful. 

But  he  did  not  reoover.  Consumption,  that  foe 
which,  before  middle  age  comes,  lies  in  wait  for  so 
many  of  those  in  whom  the  blood  of  the  white  man 
and  the  red  man  mingles,  had  fastened  upon  him 
beyond  the  powei  of  nursing  or  medicine  to  help. 
All  that  she  oon-«i  have  done  for  her  fiiend,  Mrs. 
Barron  did  for  U\m  who  had  done  her  so  much  evil, 
and  surely,  ihe  last  months  of  his  life  must  have 
been  a  new  and  strange  experience  to  him.  He 
never  said  much  to  her,  but  he  watched  her  intently 
when  they  were  together,  and  seemed  to  weigh 
every  word  that  she  uttered.  But  Mrs.  Bctrron  was 
never  sure  to  the  last  that  he  tinisted  her,  or  that  he 
believed  that  what  she  dAA  for  him  was  not  done  for 
some  other  reason  than  just  to  help  him  in  his  sad 
condition. 

It  was  little  Folly  who  comforted  him.  He  never 
doubted  her  motives  or  her  love.  The  child  led  him 
hither  and  thither,  and  did  with  him  what  she 
pleased.  She  was  his  best  nurse.  She  never  tired 
of  him.  She  sang  to  him  her  little  songs  and  the 
numberless  hymns  which  she  had  learned  from 
Matthew  Conway  and  her  cousins  at  the  Sunday- 
icbool.  She  brought  him  in  when  it  was  time  for 
daily  reading  with  her  grandmother,  and  sat  with  her 
hand  fast  in  hi;*,  while  she  spelled  out  her  daily 
portion  &om  the  Book,  eagerly  repeating  in  her  own 
childish  words  the  lessons  which  her  grandmother 
had  taught  her. 

Thus  he  listened  to  the  story  of  the  Prodigal,  and 
of  the  penitent  thief,  and  to  many  another  portion 
as  suitable  to  his  case.  And  he  listened  eagerly. 
He  had  always  listened  to  such  tales  as  Polly 
could  tell  him,  and  when  her  grandmother  added  a 
simple  word  or  two,  he  listened  still,  but  he  never 
replied. 

He  talked  at  other  times  with  Polly  who,  for  a 
child  of  six  years,  had  much  to  say  about  many 
things.  He  had  his  favourite  hymns  too,  and  asked 
for  "  Just  as  I  am  "  and  "  Over  there  "  and  many 
another  besides,  trying  with  his  faint  hoarse  voice 
to  join  as  he  used  to  do.  And  when  bed-time  came, 
and  he  knelt  down  in  Justine's  kitchen,  as  had 
always  been  his  way,  whoever  might  be  there,  Polly 
knelt  beside  him,  murmuring  her*' Gentle  Jesus" 
and  her  **  God  bless  grandmother  and  papa  Beau, 
and  aU  the  rest,"  till  he  would  forget  his  **  Aves " 
and  his  '*  Pater  nosters  "  and  repeat  the  words  after 
her,  as  she  had  been  taught  to  repeat  them  in  her 
baby  days. 

"  And  you  know  it  is  the  very  same  Jesus  who  is 
in  church,"  said  he  deprecatingly  to  Justine,  as 
though  he  had  been  doing  something  with  which 
fault  might  be  found. 

"  I  hope  you  will  never  do  anything  worse  than 
to  pray  with  your  little  girl,"  said  Justine  gently. 
Even  Justine  was  not  inclined  to  be  hard  on  the 
poor  fellow  now. 

Before  midsummer  it  became  evident  to  all  that 
he  would  never  be  well  again.  He  would  not  take 
the  medicine  which  the  doctor  prescribed,  but 
gathered  herbs  and  roots  and  made  himself  drinks 
and  plasters  which  suited  him  better,  and  which 
helped  his  oough.    But  whether  he  thought  himself 


dying  or  not,  no  one  knew,  till  one  day  he  said  to 
Mrs.  Barron : 

"  If  I  might — ^I  would  like  to  go  to  the  place 
where  Nannette  is  gone.  Would  you  mind  if  I  got 
there?" 

Scarcely  catching  the  meaning  of  his  words  at 
fii-st,  she  looked  at  him  in  silence,  waiting  for 
more. 

*' Nannette  was  not  afraid,"  he  said  in  a  little 
while.  "  She  is  all  right,  I  expect.  I  would  rather  go 
where  she  is  than  with  Madame  Peter  and  the  rest." 

"There  is  but  one  heaven,  and  one  way  to  it," 
said  Mrs.  Barron  gravely. 

Then  in  words  more  simple  than  she  would  have 
needed  to  use  in  telling  it  to  wee  Polly,  she  told  him 
the  story  of  God's  love  for  sinners — how  He  sent 
his  Son  to  die  to  save  them,  and  how  He  was 
willing  and  waiting  to  receive  aud  forgive  all  who 
came  to  Him,  and  to  take  them  to  His  own  presence 
at  last.  But  though  she  spoke  to  him  then  and 
afterwards,  it  was  hardly  with  the  hope  that  any 
ray  of  heavenly  light  could  dispel  the  darkness  of 
a  mind  so  ignorant.  And  yet  who  oould  tell  ?  He 
listened  always  willingly,  but  he  had  nothing  to 
say  in  reply,  and  it  was  Polly  who  was  his  nest 
teacher. 

He  knew  that  he  would  never  be  strong  and  well 
again,  but  he  did  not  think  that  death  was  coming 
so  soon.  He  never  took  to  his  bed,  and  he  never 
gave  up  his  wandering  with  Polly  in  the  wood ;  and 
one  September  day,  when  here  and  there  touches 
of  crimson  were  showing  on  the  soft  maples  whoso 
colour  changes  first,  Mrs.  Barron,  going  over  thu 
hill  to  tell  them  it  was  time  to  come  home,  found 
him  lying  with  his  face  on  the  new-fallen  leaves, 
and  Polly  lay  asleep  beside  him  with  her  small  hand 
clasped  in  his. 

He  was  sleeping  too,  but  it  was  the  sleep  that 
knows  no  waking. 

They  buried  him,  not  by  NaAnie's  side,  but  in 
a  corner  of  the  populous  graveyard  beside  tJhe  great 
church  in  the  village.  All  was  done  decently,  as 
was  right,  and  many  spoke  kindly  of  him,  remem* 
bering  the  good  rather  than  the  evil  in  his  nature 
and  in  his  life.  But  except  his  little  daughter,  whd 
knew  no  evil  of  him,  and  who  loved  him  and  wept 
for  him  a  little  while,  no  one  giieved  for  his  loss,  or 
wished  him  back  again. 


N< 


(OLXir  CBIPBSDALB.) 

fOT  to  enjoy  ^  moantaln's  creat  alone, 
I  climb  this  mgged  pass,  nor  only  gain 

The  mighty  oirole  of  the  azure  main. 
But  every  upward  step  to  make  my  own: 
To  liat  tiie  bom  fetch  muaio  from  the  stone, 

To  plodk  a  flower  and  mark  each  ooloured  vein, 

To  sit  upon  a  rook  and  note  eacli  stain; 
Or  view  the  clustered  heather,  newly  blown. 

Up  life's  steep  path  as  thoughtfully  I  wend,    • 
I  hall  the  passing  joys  whioh  cheer  the  way. 

And  blossom  round  my  feet  as  I  ascend: 
Betiting  awhile  I  breathe  a  gmtoful  lay, 

And  catch,  before  I  reach  my  journey's  end. 
Full  many  a  gleam  of  eyerlasting  day.  t 
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A  CHEISTIAN  OASIS  IN  JATA. 
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BETWEEN  Batavia  and  Buitenzorg,  in  the  noble 
trupioal    island   of   Java,   there  is    a    small 
Christian  oommnnity  at  Depok,  a  smiling  scene  of 
peaceful  missiunaiy  enterprise  amidst  the  surround- 
ing heathen  country.     Batavia,  the  capital  of  Java, 
is  situated  near  the  shore,  and  is  surrounded  by 
thick  groves  of  palms,  plantains,  and  other  luxuriant 
trees  and  shrubs ;  while  inland,  the  ground  slopes 
upwards  in  gentle  undulations    towards  the  fine 
mountains,  clad  with  vegetation  to  their  very  sum- 
mits.    The  town  is  irregular  in  shape,  covering  an 
extensive  area,  and  is  partly  made  up  of  the  broad 
avenues  with  handsome  villas  on  either  side,  where 
the  Enropean  inhabitants  reside,  and  of  the  native 
town,  where  the  Malay  and  Chinese  population  have 
their  abodes.     Canals  and  streams  of  running  water 
flow  down  the  piincipal  streets,  on  whose  banks 
may  be  seen  constantly  numbers  of  the  picturesquely- 
attired  natives  engaged  in  various  avocations.     The 
houses   of  the  Dutch   residents  are  generally  sur- 
rounded bv  beautifully-kept  gardens,  full  of  many 
tropical  plants  and  trees  of  dazzling  green  foliage, 
such  as  the  citron,  pomegranate,  croton,  lettuce-tree, 
oleander  and  others.     In  front  a  broad  verandah 
extends,  with  steps  conducting  up  to  the  carpeted 
or  matted  floor,  where  the  family  assemble  of  an 
evening  to  receive  visitors,  and  the  brilliantly  lit  up 
rooms  within  have  a  cheerful  and  pretty  effect- 
There  are  two  large  parks  and  other  promenades, 
where  the    inhabitants    drive    and  walk    towards 
evening,  when  the  intense  heat  of  the  day  is  over, 
and  the  short-lived  glories  of  a  tropical  sunset  illu- 
mine tlie  heavens  with  ^eir  galaxy  of  dazzling  hues. 
Many  handsomely-equipped  caniages  roll  past  you, 
driven  by  native  coachmen  in  gay  costumes,  the  richly- 
dressed  ladies  inside  fashionably  attired  in  Parisian 
costumes,  while  seated  behind  are  two  other  native 
servants,  with  loose  flowing  robes  and  long  fans  of 
feathers  or  horse-hair  in  their  hands.    Gaily-dressed 
groups  of  children  and  their  attendants  promenade 
tiie  grass,  and  many  of  both  ladies  and  gentlemen 
wear  nothing  on  their  heads,  on  account  of  the  heat. 
Military  bands  lend  their  enlivening  strains  to  the 
scene,  and  most  of  the  accessories  of  such  gather- 
ings at  Paris,  Vienna,  or  Berlin  are  to  be  found  in 
this  far-distant  island  of  the  Malay  archipelago. 

Too  often  the  ga^  est  f^tes  are  head  on  the  Sabbath, 
for  unfortunately  in  Java,  and  other  of  the  Dutch 
dependencies,  there  is  exhibited  that  indifference  to 
the  true  character  of  the  sacred  day  so  universally 
witnessed  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  was  there- 
fore all  the  more  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  capital, 
with  its  air  of  restless  gaiety  and  bustle  of  purely 
secular  enjoyment,  to  the  peaceful  community  of 
native  Christians,  who  find  at  Depok  a  quiet  haven 
for  worship  and  retirement.  On  the  way  to  it  you 
pa88»  through  a  cultivated  country,  the  scenery 
variegated  with  plantations  and  groups  of  palm, 
lettuce,  tamarind,  and  oiher  trees,  with  rich  varieties 
of  ferns  and  creepers  on  the  banks,  and  heliotrope 
and  roses  spreading  over  the  hedges.  Occa- 
sionally the  woods  are  opened  up,  and  interven- 


ing fields  of  rice  afford  occupation  to  the  indus- 
trious cultivators,  while  beyond,  in  many  parts,  aie 
seen  considerable  tracts  of  rich  pasture-land,  where 
browse  the  large  oxen  of  a  bluish-black  colour,  witw 
great  black  horns  curved  backwards.  Villages  sur- 
lounded  with  groves  of  trees  are  passed,  and  single 
houses  at  intervals,  frail-looking  structures  of 
bamboo.  The  posts  of  the  doors  and  at  the  8idci> 
of  the  house  are  bamboo  trunks  of  a  larger  size,  the 
walls,  doors,  etc.,  are  constructed  of  long  stiips  oi 
this  useful  tree,  while  the  steep  roof,  shaped  like 
an  arrow  head,  is  formed  of  diied  palm  leave& 

Throughout  Java  and  most  of  the  Dutch  archi- 
pelago the  religion,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  natives  u  a 
weak  imitation  of  Islamism.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  Dutch  authorities  do  little  towai^s  the 
sprecid  of  the  blessed  Christian  gospel,  if  in  fact  tht^y 
do  not  absolutely  discourage  mistiionary  enterprise. 
The  religion  of  both  Malays  and  Javanese  is  a  pn>- 
fession  or  imitation  of  Islamism,  mingled  wiUi 
singular  superstitions  of  their  own.  But,  follow iug 
the  example  of  their  rulers,  the  greatest  indifferenoe 
may  be  observed,  and  a  casual  observer  would  see 
litue  trace  of  any  faith  at  all.  Those  more  zealoiu 
than  their  followers,  especially  the  hadjU,  who  have 
been  to  Mecca,  and  the  priests,  ai-e  fanatical,  aud 
seek  to  excite  the  natives  against  the  government; 
the  latter  also  extort  as  much  money  as  they  caa 
from  their  votaries.  In  all  probability  the  abori- 
gines of  the  island  were  of  a  different  race  from  the 
l^alays,  and  from  remains  of  temples  and  inscrip- 
tions on  them,  which  have  been  discovered  in  the 
interior  of  the  itilnud,  it  would  appear  that  at  one 
time  a  race  of  Hindoos  must  have  colonised  Java. 

The  lands  of  Depok  were  left  in  his  will  by  their 
proprietor,  Mr.  Cornells  de  Chastelein,  in  1714,  to  hia 
slaves  and  house  servants  on  condition  that  in  two 
years  they  should  become  Christians.  Mr.  de  Chaste- 
lein was  a  Member  of  Council  of  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment in  Java,  and  a  philanthropical  gentleman,  who 
in  giving  his  slaves  their  liberty  and  his  estate, 
wished  to  provide  them  with  work  to  do,  and  alsj 
to  establish  a  Christian  colony,  and  prevent  them 
relapsing  to  their  former  Mohammedan  practict^s.  Hi;> 
slaves  were  mostly  Balinese  and  JM^acat^^ar  men. 
The  estates  were  first  under  the  care  of  a  clergyman 
from  Batavia,  who  used  to  go  to  Depok  occahioually 
to  baptize,  confirm  the  children,  and  administer  the 
sacrament — while  instruction  was  given  by  a  native 
teacher  in  writing,  reading,  and  arithmetic — and  on 
Sundays  to  give  %ible  readings  and  exhortation  to 
Christian  duty.  In  1847  there  were  two  hundred 
and  forty  descendants  of  the  original  recipient:)  uf 
Mr.  de  Chastelein's  lands,  and  the  entire  oommuniiV 
numbered  about  three  hundred,  of  whom  sixty  were 
children  attending  the  school.  Now  the  cemmnuity 
consists  of  some  five  hundred  persons,  and  a  lai^g -. 
commodious  new  seminary  has  been  built  for  instruct' 
ing  native  missionaries,  chiefly  got  up  by  private 
subscription.  The  e^option  of  the  Christian  namo 
appears  to  have  been  follow^  by  a  movemeiit  of 
more  spiritual  nature^.^^^  ^^  GOOglC 
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Considerable  difficulty  prevails  as  to  getting  in- 
formation  about  this  Christian  settlement,  and  it  is 
understeod  there  are  no  regular  titles  to  the  land 
which  the  actual  possessors  can  exhibit  further  than 
their  names  being  registered  in  certain  books  as 
descendants  of  the  slaves  to  whom  the  land  was 
originally  bequeathed.  They  have  a  prescriptive 
right  to  the  lands,  and  this  has  been  admitted  in 
the  courts  of  law  before  which  the  question  had 
been  brought  up.  There  is  no  Dutch  official  who 
has  the  right  to  examine  into  the  question  of  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  the  lands,  in  fact,  the  societv  is  a 
regular  commune.  A  committee  of  the  proprietors 
arrange  the  business  matters  of  the  community, 
examine  the  accounts  at  regular  meetings  which 
they  hold,  and  give  orders  for  repairs  of  buildings, 
cultivation  of  the  land,  and  public  instruction. 
Toung  men  belonging  to  Depok  go  to  Batavia  as 
clerks  in  government  offices  or  with  private  mercan- 
tile firms,  and  the  women  also  find  employmeut  in 
several  capacities. 

The  settlement  is  situated  on  the  picturesque 
banks  of  the  Tjiliwong  river,  and  is  about  a  square 
mile  in  extent,  partly  wood  and  partly  cultivated 
land.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  in  1875,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Benkhof,  Dutch  missionary,  was  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  community,  under  direction  of  the 
committee  of  proprietors.  He  had  been  twelve 
years  in  that  ^ition,  and  was  greatly  respected 
and  beloved  by  all.  His  pretty  house  stood  in  a 
garden  near  the  river,  and  a  little  way  from  the 
neat  church  where  Qod  was  worshipped,  in  their  own 
earnest  and  touchingly  simple  way,  by  this  band  of 
native  Christians.  Service  began  at  half-past  nine 
in  the  morning,  and  it  was  an  interesting  sight  to 
see  the  men  and  women,  all  neatly  dressed,  with 
Bibles  in  their  hands,  walking  quietly  along  the 
shaded  roads  to  church.  The  women  wore  the 
native  costume  of  cubaya,  a  thin  white  or  blue  robe 
enveloping  the  body,  and  earong,  a  dark  or  figured 
garment  fitstened  loosely  at  the  waist,  and  descend- 
ing to  the  feet.  Their  black  glossy  hair  was  brushed 
right  back  from  the  forehead,  and  fastened  ip  a 
knot  behind,  and  almost  all  of  them  were  barefooted. 
Some  had  neat  little  gay-coloured  nmbrellas  for  pro- 
tection from  the  sun,  others  fans,  and  little  orna- 
ments of  female  finery  could  be  seen  on  some  of  the 
more  youthful  church-goers.  The  men  wore  rather 
sombre  and  nnbecoming  garments  of  black  alpaca, 
but  all  were  scrupulously  neat  and  clean. 

The  pleasant  sound  of  the  church  bell  vraa  heard 
all  through  the  green  palm  groves  and  sheltered 
paths,  many  of  which  were  thickly  overspread  with 
the  sensitive  plant,  which  grows  freely  at  Depok. 
The  church  is  a  plain  whitewashed  building,  the 
benches  of  polished  wood,  the  pulpit  and  reading 
desk  below,  all  of  appropriate  construction,  and  the 
floor  of  red  diamond-shaped  bricks.  The  men  sat 
on  the  right  side  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  women  on 
the  left,  and  the  minister,  who  wore  a  plain  black 
Geneva  gown,  commenced  the  service  when  all  were 
assembled. 

First  there  was  a  hymn,  which  was  sung  in  a 
elow,  solemn,  almost  wailing  manner,  the  whole  con- 
gregation joining  earnestly  in  the  praise  of  that 
great  Creator  whom  they  had  learnt  to  reverence. 
Then  oame  a  short  prayer,  then  another  hymn  and 
the  Bermon,  which  lasted  about  half  an  hour,  and 
wan  listened  to  with  deep  attention,  as  the  preacher 


set  before  his  flock  God's  ways  of  dealing  with  His 
people.  Collections  fur  the  poor  and  fur  church 
purposes  were  then  maHe  in  two  separate  bags,  some 
verses  of  a  hymn  being  sung  at  the  same  time; 
another  short  prayer  succeeded,  then  a  hymn  again, 
and  the  benediction  concluded  the  service.  All 
throughout  the  most  mpt  attention  was  exliibiteJ, 
and  the  wailing  strains  of  the  softly-sung  hymn.s 
recalled  to  memory  the  familiar  melodies  of  former 
Sabbath  mornings  in  a  far  distant  land. 

Accompanied  by  the  benevolent  pastor  of  this 
peaceful  community,  we  walked  through  part  of 
the  district  over  which  he  is  placed,  and  marked 
the  air  of  neatness  pervading  the  dwellings  of  the 
people,  and  the  comfortable  sense  of  propriety  which 
seemed  to  characterise  them.  Pretty  flowering 
shrubs  decked  their  gardens,  while  cofTee-plauts 
showed  careful  cultivation,  and  gay-coloured  butter- 
flies floated  by  on  the  soft  breeze,  perfumed  with 
the  scent  of  aromatic  blossoms.  We  visited  thu 
agricultural  school  which  has  been  established  at 
Depok,  mainly  through  the  aid  of  subscriptions, 
but  aided  by  the  members  of  the  community.  It  is 
a  large  building,  divided  into  a  central  portion  for 
the  public  rooms  of  the  school  and  the  superinten- 
dent's house,  with  two  side  wings  for  dormitories, 
one  for  boys,  and  the  other  for  girls.  The  super- 
intendent was  a  German,  who  had  been  about 
eighteen  months  in  tiiat  position,  and  gave  prac- 
tical instruction  to  his  pupils  how  to  plant  and  rear 
coffee,  tea,  rice,  and  other  staple  products  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  general  information  in  horti- 
culture. There  are  about  seventy  acres  of  ground 
attached  to  the  institution,  and  specimens  of  many 
of  the  indigenous  trees  of  Java,  as  well  as  those  of 
other  countries,  afford  a  grateful  shade  from  the 
powerful  rays  of  the  sun. 

There  were  about  thirty  children  attending  the 
agricultural  schijol,  most  of  whom  paid  no  fees,  but 
were  sent  by  subscribers  and  others.  The  hours  of 
instruction  are  from  six  in  the  morning  till  ten,  and 
then  from  three  to  five,  these  last  being  more  speci- 
ally devoted  to  lessons  in  tilling  the  ground  and 
planting ;  but  for  those  of  the  children  who  require 
fuller  general  education  than  can  be  got  here,  the 
district  government  school  is  available.  In  addition 
to  this  excellent  establishment,  there  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  community  of  Depok  a  good  brick  and 
tile  manufactory.  They  have  an  extensive  and 
convemient  bed  of  fine  clay  dose  at  hand,  and 
buffaloes  tread  the  earth  into  the  required  consisr 
tency  in  a  large  circular  pit.  The  building  covers 
a  large  space  of  ground,  and  one  of  the  kilns  is 
commodious  enougn  to  hold  24,000  bricks  at  one 
time.  All  sorts  of  tiles,  bricks,  pipes,  and  manu- 
factures of  clay  were  to  be  seen  in  the  streets,  and  a 
considerable  profit  is  derived  from  the  work.  Close 
by  are  some  extensive  pasture-grounds  for  the 
buffaloes  belonging  to  the  community.  These  useful 
animals  are  of  great  size,  and  are  characterised  by 
remarkable  sagacity.  At  night,  in  districts  where 
tigers  are  found,  they  lie  in  a  circle,  with  then* 
heads  and  formidable  horns  outside,  presenting  a 
strong  front  to  their  assailant  if  he  should  venture 
upon  a  spring.  They  are  said  to  be  able  to  get  the 
better  of  a  ti^er  in  a  fair  fight,  as  they  shake  him 
off  and  then  trample  on  him. 

From  this  an  almost  unbroken  extent  of  forest 
extends  all  the  way  to  Buitenzorg,  opened  up  at 
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intervals  by  pasture-lands,  or  by  an  occasional 
coffee  estate.  Some  of  the  trees  are  of  great  size, 
especially  the  gum  and  fig  and  the  waringen  trees. 
It  is  strange  to  see  bow  pendent  branches  of  the 
guxi  tree  have  grown  down  even  from  the  topmost 
boughs,  until  they  reach  the  ground,  and  form  a 
separate  grove  after  taking  root.  They  stretch 
round  the  parent  stem  in  regular  serried  array, 
while  in  other  oases,  when  these  pendent  shoots 
have  not  quite  reached  the  ground,  they  swing 
about  in  the  breeze  with  singular  effect  Tree  ferns 
and  strange  parasitical  plants  abound  in  the  woods, 
while  many  varieties  of  beautiful  creepers  and  mosses 
strew  a  carpet  of  verdure  over  the  ground,  or  form 
lovely  drapery  around  the  great  truuks  of  the  forest 
trees. 

We  left  the  settlement  with  regret,  but  the  won- 
derful effects  of  cloud  and  sky  overhead  showed  that 
the  waning  glories  of  a  Javanese  sunset  would  soon 
&de  away,  W.id  the  quiet  Christian  community  of 
Depok  would  soon  be  at  rest,  preparing  for  the 
labours  of  the  morrow.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the 
good  name  of  the  Dutch  government  that  missionary 
enterprise  is  discouraged  in  Java,  and  much  in- 
difference prevails  as  to  religion  and  its  obligations. 
More  is  certainly  being  done  for  purely  secular 
education,  and,  in  a  good  many  districts  in  the 
island,  there  is  a  government  school  where  the 
natives  receive  instruction  in  reading  and  writing. 
The  little  that  is  done  to  evangelise  the  natives,  is 
by  some  two  or  three  missionary  societies  in  Holland, 
who  have  some  agents,  mostly  Germans,  engaged  in 
the  good  work  in  Java.  The  clergy  in  Batavia  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  were  said  to  be  easy-going 
men,  who  attached  as  much  importance  to  social 
events,  apparently,  as  to  the  welfare  of  their  flocks ; 
civil  marriages  were  the  rule,  and  the  highest 
officials  in  the  land  were  but  seldom  seen  in  a  place 
of  worship.  Therefore  it  was  all  the  more  refresh* 
ing  to  find  that  in  the  midst  of  so  much  relaxation  of 
Christian  morals,  a  small  band  of  God-fearing  natives 
bore  testimony  to  the  blessed  fruits  of  the  gospel  in 
a  heathen  land. 
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BT  THB  UV.  O.  DEBPABD,  M.A.,  OF  TB1H1TT  OHUBOH,  KILBDRN. 

<*  Neither  will  I  onisr  burat  ofliiriiige  imto  the  Lord  myOod  of  that  which 
doth  cost  me  oothlDg/'— s  Som,  zziv.  M. 

[Seed  the  chapter.] 

.HIS  chapter  contains  an  account  of  a 
great  sin,  a  great  punishment,  and 
a  gracious  pardon.  It  serves  to  re- 
mind us,  therefore,  of  things  in  which 
we  have  all  a  deep  and  personal 
interest. 

How  solemnly  does  such  a  chapter 
teach  us  that  sin,  no  matter  where  it 
I  *iS^  ^  found,  is  sure  to  bring  down  judgments. 
1  ^  It  did  not  exempt  Israel  from  judgment, 
^  ^  that  she  was  God^s  nation,  nor  David  that 
he  was  a  servant  of  God.  On  the  contrary,  the 
nearer  to  God  the  greater  the  guilt  of  sin,  and 
the  more  marked  the  chastisements  of  God.  **  Slay 
utteily  old  and  young,"  God  said  to  the  Destroyer, 


pointing  to  a  backsliding  people,  "  but  begin  at  my 
sanctuary."  Sin  is  passed  over  in  none  by  a  holy 
God,  least  of  all,  sin  in  His  own  children.  He  "  vudtd 
their  o£fences  with  the  rod,  and  their  sin  with 
scourges  "  not  in  anger  indeed,  but  in  mercy,  to  the 
intent  that  they  may  return  unto  Him. 

It  was  a  very  awfnl  punishment  which  fell  upon 
Israel  at  this  time ;  to  some  it  almost  appears  too 
heavy  for  the  sin.  Not  that  it  was  David's  sin  in 
numbering  the  people,  merely,  that  brought  down 
the  judgment.  There  was  a  heavy  reckoning  affainst 
Israel  for  long-continued  and  repeated  sin ;  the  sin 
of  David  was  only  the  occasion  of  punishment 
justly  due. 

Still,  how  heavy  was  the  judgment!  The  dis- 
proportion between  sin  and  its  punishment,  under 
any  circumstances,  exists  only  in  our  eyes,  and 
it  exists  only  in  our  eyes  merely  because  we  fail  to 
understand  *^  the  exceeding  sinfalness  of  sin."  But 
in  God's  eyes,  who  estimates  aright  the  gnilt  of 
sin,  the  disproportion,  if  there  is  any,  exists  on 
the  side  of  leniency  in  the  judgments  with  which 
it  is  punished.  Most  earnestly  should  we  pray, 
when  we  read  such  a  chapter,  that  all  tendency 
to  cavil  at  God's  ways  may  be  subdued  in  us,  and 
that  we  may  lay  to  heart,  with  new  power  and 
force,  that  great  lesson  which  it  is  so  bard  to 
teach  our  frivolous  nature,  but  on  the  leanxing 
of  which  so  much  depends — what  an  evil  and  bitter 
thing  is  sin  in  any  shape  or  foim ! 

Yet  the  chapter,  too,  illustrates  both  the  nature 
and  value  of  repentance.  It  shows  how,  when  wa 
repent  of  the  sin,  QoA  is  ever  ready  to  **  repent  him 
of  the  evil "  sent  in  punishment  for  it.  If  men  go 
on  still  in  their  sin,  God  goes  on  still  in  the  jodg- 
ment— there  is  no  averting  the  judgment  bat  hy 
departing  from  the  sin  after  it  has  been  oenfessed 
to  Him  in  all  humility  and  contrition  of  heart  It 
is  always  the  case  that  God  sets  tu  to  smite  oinr  mas, 
when  He  is  going  to  hold  His  hand  from  smiting  us 
for  our  sins.  His  indignation  with  us  for  our  msnA 
passes  away  when  He  has  kindled  in  ub  a  graoious 
'* indignation  "  and  ''zeal"  against  our  sins.  To 
the  impenitent  and  rebellious  how  can  His  ftoe  be 
turned  ?  But  to  the  penitent  how  kind  He  la,  **alow 
to  anger,  and  of  great  mercy,  and  repenting  Him  of 
the  evil." 

Always  remember  this,  there  is  no  movii^  away 
of  the  judgments  except  as  we  are  moved  away 
from  our  sin.  The  mercy  which  is  the  som  of  all 
mercies  has  come  when  we  find  that  with  all  onr 
hearts  we  are  turning  from  our  sins  to  the  living 
God. 

And  yet  the  chapter  would  not  be  as  complete  as 
it  is,  if  there  was  nothing  more  taught  by  its 
contents.  Our  need  of  Christ  is  also  taught,  and 
very  strikingly  taught.  For,  after  all,  it  was  not 
the  repentance  that  stayed  the  judgments^  but  the 
altar  and  its  smoking  sacrifice.  The  destroyer  never 
stopped  till  he  came  to  the  place  where  the  aliur 
was  to  be — ^it  was  that  whicfh  "  stayed  the  plague." 

What  a  beautiful  emblem  we  thus  have  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  power  of  His  blood  to  shelter  sinners 
from  all  the  plagues  which  their  sins  have  deserved ! 
In  the  rolling  prairies  of  the  West,  the  fire  in 
arrested  when  it  reaches  the  spot  where  all  the 
herbage  has  been  burnt  in  advance,  for  fire  has  left 
nothing  for  fire  to  feed  on.  So,  when  the  law  of 
God  meets  with  Christ  as  the  simner^s  plea:  tha 
Digitizec 
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carse  has  consumed  Him  in  our  stead,  and  has  no 
power  to  hurt  those  who  are  in  Him.  He  stays  the 
pla^e  who  for  us  endnred  the  plague,  and  we  in 
Him  find  peace  and  security.  David's  altar  was 
reared  on  the  very  spot  where,  years  hefore,  the 
Lord  provided  a  ram  in  substitution  for  Isaac ;  and 
where  the  Temple  of  Solomon  was  subsequently 
built,  keeping  up,  in  its  daily  offering,  th«  hope  of 
the  promise  of  *'the  sacrifice  of  dearer  name  and 
greater  worth."  We  are  safe  from  the  plague  when 
we  have  Christ  in  front  of  us. 

But  there  are  a  few  things  about  King  David 


But  who  can  count  the  number  of  tbose  who  have 
been  spoiled  by  prosperity,  who  have  lost,  in  the 
sultry  glare  of  the  high  places,  the  brightness  and 
bloom  of  the  first  love,  and  shown  out  there  the 
baser  part  in  sensuality  and  pride?  It  was  vain- 
glory that  led  David  to  insist  on  numbering  his 
forces,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  Joab,  a  much  less 
spiritual  man  than  ho.  Like  Hezekiah  in  after 
times,  his  heart  was  **  lifted  up ;"  he  was  minded 
to  rely  more  on  his  armies  than  on  his  Gk>d.  This 
time  it  was  not  a  fleshly  crime ;  but,  as  if  to  show 
that  prosperity  without  special  care  is  apt  to  breed 


"  LBT  MY  LORD  THB  KINO  TAKB  AND  OFFER  UP  WHAT  SKEMETH  GOOD  UNTO  HIM. 


personally  in  the  chapter  which  are  full  of  in- 
struction. 

Thus,  what  we  read  of  him  here  reminds  us  what 
perilous  places  high  places  are. 

All  th^  worst  things  came  out  in  David  after  his 
adversities,  and  while  the  sun  of  his  prosperity  was 
high.  Let  no  man  ever  covet  the  high  places  who 
understands  anything  of  his  own  heart  I  You  have 
the  best  side  of  David  during  the  time  when  he . 
was  harassed  and  hunted ;  you  have  the  worst  side 
of  him  when  he  was  settled  on  a  throne.  Adversity 
very  rarely  spoils  a  real  Christian ;  generally  speak* 
ing,  it  serves  to  bring  him  out  to  greatest  advantage. 


sin  of  every  kind,  it  was  a  spiritual  sin ;  the  pride 
and  arrogancy  which  is  an  immediate  affront  to 
the  majesty  of  God,  and  with  which,  therefore,  in 
His  own  servants  He  is  more  angry  than  even  with 
fleshly  sin.  ••Lord,  what  is  man?"  we  may  well 
exclaim,  when  we  see  how  soon  the  atmosphere  of 
prosperity  could  develop  evils,  which,  in  his  humbler 
days,  David  did  not  know  and  would  not  have 
believed  to  be  in  his  heart. 

In  the  closing  part  of  the  chapter,  David  re^ 
appears  in  the  character  that,  for  a  time,  had  been 
obscured  by  sin,  as  the  willing  servant  of  God; 
from  which  we  learn  that  a  man  may  be  a  tra% 
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Bei-vaiit  of  God  who  is  nevertheless  anything  but 
a  pi'irect  one.  Looking  at  this  and  other  grave 
blots  on  his  conduct,  we  should  be  disposed  to  erase 
David  from  the  list  of  God's  servants  altogether. 
Not  so  with  that  merciful  GU)d  who  sees  things  in 
a  truer  light  than  we  do,  and  to  whom  a  servant, 
if  sincere,  is  a  servant  still,  although  he  be  an  erring 
one.  Was  there  ever  a  servant  of  God  yet  who 
did  not  feel  that  he  had  need  not  only  of  '*  grace  " 
and  "peace,"  but  also  of  "mercy,"  from  God  the 
Father  'i  Faltering  and  imperfect  at  the  best,  and 
not  seldom  sinful  and  polluted,  all  our  services  have 
need  of  cleansing  in  the  blood  of  Christ.  Mercy 
at  the  first  is-  the  sinner's  urgent  need;  and  not 
Itrss  is  mercy  at  the  last  the  urgent  need  of  the 
saint  awaiting  his  departure.  IJnless  we  were 
moving  in  seas  of  merby  I  do  not  know  how  we 
could  move  at  all ;  but,  according  to  our  need,  so 
it  is ;  into  seas  of  mercy  we  enter,  when  we  enter 
into  Christ,  and  through  seas  of  mercy  we  pass  on, 
with  all  our  falter ings  and  failings,  to  be  dealt 
with  finally  in  mercy  richer  than  words  can 
'  expi  ess ! 

This  was  David's  last  appearance  in  active  life — 
henceforth  he  was  laid  by  to  await,  in  the  feebleness 
of  old  age,  the  summons  to  a  higher  scene.  And  in 
his  lasr  »ppearance  we  are  glad  tliat  he  reappeared 
in  the  highest  of  all  the  characters  he  bore  on  earth, 
the  loyal  servant  whose  heart  beat  true  to  God  at 
bottt)m,  and  who  would  do  his  Master's  will,  what- 
ever the  cost  might  be.  And  great  as  we  may 
think  him  when  he  stood  one  day  receiving  the 
crown  at  the  hands  of  a  people  who  agreed  to  lay 
their  homage  at  his  feet,  David  never  sustained  a 
higher  character,  or  appeared  in  a  nobler  light, 
than  when,  as  one  who  had  "  received  "all,  he  stood 
forth  ready  to  "  offer  "  all  to  Him  from  whom  it  had 
been  received.  The  same  thing  which  ennobles  the 
lowlicbt  station,  adorns  and  graces  the  highest.  A 
king  can  do  himself  no  higher  honour  than  by 
showing  himself  ready  to  honour  God ;  and  David 
was  right  in  estimating  so  highly  the  dignity  of 
being  allowed  to  offer  God  even  the  humblest 
service  as  to  refuse  to  allow  another  to  relieve  him 
of  it.  Crowns  like  his  are  not  within  our  reach, 
but  that  which  he  esteemed  more  highly  than  his 
crown  is.  For  this  "  honour "  is  one  which  "  all 
God's  saints "  have.  If,  like  David,  they  are  saved 
sinners,  they  are — ^like  David  also— something  more, 
"  kings  and  priests  unto  God,"  who,  as  His  familiars, 
are  called  and  qualified  to  offer  service  to  the  Lord. 
How  David  was  qualified  the  chapter  clearly  shows. 
Not  because  he  was  a  king,  exalted  by  earthly 
rank  and  honour,  but  because  he  was,  although  a 
sinner,  a  pardoned  sinner.  For  not  until  he  received 
the  pardon  did  he  receive  the  commission  to  offer 
unto  the  Lord.  "  The  Loi  d  put  away  his  sin,'* 
therefore  the  door  was  opened  for  the  sinner  to 
appear  in  the  character  of  an  accepted  offerer.  How 
that  teaches  us  the  one  secret  of  all  true  and  accept- 
able service  to  Godi  And  how  it  shows  us  the 
value  of  that  glorious  pardon  which  we  receive  in 
Christ,  that  it  not  only  blots  out  our  guilt,  but 
raises  and  qualifies  us  for  the  service  which  angels 
look  upon  as  the  highest  honour  they  possess.  To 
take  sinners  out  of  the  miry  pit  is  a  great  thing, 
but  to  make  them,  when  so  taken,  sharers  in  the 
service  of  God  with  angels,  is  something  greater  far. 
No  man  understands    the  wonderful    power    and 


sweetness  of  the  gospel,  until  he  understands  this, 
and  shows  that  he  does  so  by  practically  taking  up 
the  service  of  Gt)d  as  the  highest  honour  and  greatest 

Privilege  of  his  life.  We  only  know  how  to  sing 
alf  the  song  which  befits  the  redeemed,  when  we 
sing  "  unto  Him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from 
our  sins  in  His  own  blood."  That  half  of  the  song 
is  very  sweet  and  gloiious,  but  the  next  half  is 
surpassingly  grand  and  glorious,  "  Unto  ELim  that 
hath  made  us  kings  and  piiests  unto  God  and  HLj 
Father,  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever." 

Does  it  not  seem  as  if  God  intended  to  teach 
David  the  reality  and  completeness  of  the  pardon 
given  him,  by  directing  him  to  proceed  at  once  with 
an  act  of  service  ?  **  Do  you  think  I  would  allow 
you  the  honour  of  offering  Me  any  service,  if  I  had 
not  pardoned  you  ?  Go  and  make  full  proof  of  the 
reality  and  blessednes^i  of  the  pardon  in  the  permitted 
offerings  and  services  of  a  glad  heart"  You  see 
how  closely  the  two  things  go  together — ^the  joy  of 
pardon  and  the  joy  of  service !  You  cannot  serve 
without  the  joy  of  pardon,  but  if  you  have  the  joj 
of  pardon,  there  will  be  no  joy  greater  than  the  joy 
of  service ! 

Every  one  of  us  should  measure  the  reality  of  his 
own  pardon,  by  the  degree  in  which  he  finds  serving 
God  the  greatest  joy  and  happiness  of  his  life,  and 
regards  it  as  that  thing  in  his  life  which  he  is  least 
of  all  disponed  to  part  with  in  favour  of  another. 

This  last  point  requires  to  be  noticed,  for  the 
pardoned  and  accepted  David  was  uiet,  on  hi:s  way 
to  do  the  service,  by  a  man  who  volunteered  to  save 
him  all  cost  in  doing  it.  That  man  was  Araunah  or 
Oman,  the  owner  of  the  piece  of  land  required  f^r 
the  altar  David  had  to  build  for  the  Lord.  He  wai> 
a  man  who  "  had  a  princely  spirit  though  but  a 
subject's  purse,"  as  an  old  wiiter  quaintly  remaiks. 
and  to  hurry  on  a  matter  on  which  human  livw» 
were  depending,  he  made  the  very  frank  and  generous 
offer  of  the  oxen,  and  all  that  was  wanted  to  enable 
David  to  carry  out  the  service  which  God  had 
committed  to  him. 

Now  this  was  a  new  temptation,  for  it  gave 
David  the  opportunity,  if  he  was  so  minded,  of 
serving  God  while  yet  sparing  of  his  own.  And  i^ 
is  a  temptation  which  every  Christian  is  sure  to 
meet  with,  whether  he  deals  vnth  it  as  King  David 
did  or  not.  It  may  indeed  be  said  th^r  cheap 
obedience  and  cheap  service  are  always  possible  for 
those  who  are  minded  that  way.  If  a  workman's 
constant  thought  is  how  little  he  can  do  in  the  day 
without  being  discharged  for  idleness,  he  may  have 
a  great  deal  of  heart  for  himself,  but  he  can  have 
none  for  his  master.  And  if  a  brother  comes  by 
who  is  willing  to  take  the  heavy  end  of  the  CiOfts 
some  are  quite  content  with  the  light  end  of  it 

One  thing  we  are  all  bound  to  remember;  real 
obedience  can  never  be  without  some  cost.  To  serre 
tlie  Lord  truly  in  anj'  way,  or  under  any  circum- 
stances, must  cost  thought  and  efibrt,  watchfalness 
and  care.  If  we  think  the  first  thing  which  comes 
to  hand  will  do  to  serve  God  with,  we  make  a  greit 
mistake,  and  only  insult  Him  with  our  service.  A 
man  must  have  a  poor  idea  of  the  majesty  of  God 
who  thiuks  that  He  can  honour  Him  by  service  done 
in  the  cheapest  possible  way,  or  half-heartedly,  in  a 
slovenly  or  carele«B  spirit,  or  by  proxy.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  a  fish  was  never  allowed  to  be  placed 
on  God's  altar,  because  it  could  not  be  placed  there 
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alive  ;  and  God  will  have  something  more  than  cheap 
service  on  His  altar,  because  cheap  service  is  never 
living! 

Be  assured  the  temptation  which  met  David,  to 
offer  God  a  cheap  service,  is  one  which  we  are  all 
constantly  meeting.  It  meets  the  minister  when  he 
is  tempted  to  spare  himself  the  pains  of  thought 
and  study,  and  to  feed  the  flock  with  any  chance 
eai-s  that  come  to  hand,  though  there  is  little  but 
chaff  in  them.  It  meets  the  Sunday-school  teachei', 
who  is  tempted  to  think  that  anything  is  good  enough 
for  children,  and  that  teaching  a  lesson  without  being 
at  the  cost  of  preparing  it  is  the  perfection  of  Sun- 
day-school service.  It  meets  the  people  who  come  to 
church,  and  who,  if  there  is  a  collection  for  God's 
service,  are  tempted  to  C(«nsider  what  is  the  smallest 
coin  that  can  be  decently  given  and  never  missed, 
and  not  to  give  when  giving  means  even  a  grain 
of  self-denial.  It  is  not,  of  course,  the  temptation 
that  ifl  so  bad,  for  we  have  all  to  meet  it  in  countless 
ways  in  anything  that  has  to  do  with  God  and  His 
sei  vice.  But  is  the  spirit  kept  above  the  temptation  ? 
Thai  is  what,  as  the  professed  servants  of  God,  we 
are  bound  to  ask.  Ooedience,  when  obedience  is 
easy,  proves  nothing.  Service,  when  service  is  plea- 
sant, proves  nothing.  Offering,  when  offering  in- 
volves no  cost,  proves  nothing.  Any  one  might  be 
content  to  do  business  on  the  undei-standing  that  all 
the  pleasant  part  of  it  is  to  be  his,  and  all  the  hard 
or  costly  and  disagreeable  part,  which  taxes  the 
brains  and  strains  the  heart,  is  to  be  some  one  else*s. 
Let  us  settle  it  in  our  own  minds,  that  the  service 
of  God  can  never  be  for  any  man  a  cheap  or  inex- 
pensive pastime.  God  will  have  none  of  our  cheap 
obedience  and  cheap  service.  He  knows,  even 
though  no  one  else  may  know,  when  we  are  trving 
to  put  Him  off  with  it.  And  what  must  He  think 
of  the  man  whose  heart-talk  is,  "  If  there  is  any  cost, 
no — if  the  expense  is  little  or  nothing,  yes  I "  A 
good  rule  for  us,  as  servants  of  God,  is  this :  to  weigh 
any  service  we  do  for  God  by  the  amount  of  brains 
and  sweat  and  personal  cost  we  have  put  into  it. 


And  the  reason  why  this  rule  is  good,  is  because  any 
service  without  these  in  it  is  a  service  without  love 
in  it ;  while,  what  makes  any  of  our  poor  servici's 
dear  to  God  is  the  measure  in  which  He  knows  the 
love  of  His  children  to  be  in  them. 

And  that,  after  all,  brings  us  to  the  root  of  the 
whole  matter.  An  inexpensive  obeJience  is  perfectly 
possible  without  love  being  in  it ;  but  the  very  fact 
that  obedience  is  forthcoming  when  it  is  expenaive, 
shows  a  man's  heart  to  be  in  it.  What  multiplied 
reasons  hnd  David  at  that  moment  for  loving  God  ? 
Mark  how  he  said,  '*  How  can  I  offer  unto  tbe  Lord  my 
God  of  that  which  cost  me  nothing  ?  "  **  The  Lord 
my  God ! "  There  was  the  constraining  motive  I  If 
there  had  been  the  spirit  of  stinting  in  the  way  God 
dealt  with  him,  there  might  have  been  the  spirit  of 
stinting  in  his  manner  of  serving  God.  If  it  was 
another  man  s  god  he  was  serving,  he  might  have 
been  content  to  serve  him  at  another  man's  expense. 
But  the  honour  of  the  thing  lay  in  the  cost  of  it, 
when  it  was  for  his  own  God  he  was  doing  it ;  and 
David  might  as  well  have  been  asked  to  give  up 
God  as  his  Grod,  as  to  ^ive  up  that  which  always 
sweetens  service  to  a  loving  heart — the  oo»t  of  it  I 

May  we  not  think  of  all  this  whenever  we  feel 
tempted  to  shrink  from  anything  by  which  we  can 
serve  God,  on  account  of  the  trouble  or  diflficulty 
it  involves?  Jesus  wants  servants,  but  in  order 
that  He  may  have  them,  He  wants  lovinj?  and 
warm  hearts.  Is  He  not  worthy  of  them  ?  Did  He 
spare  Himself  any  cost  in  serving  us  ?  Was  it  His 
idea  to  serve  us  at  the  least  possible  oust  to  Himi^elf  ? 
Nay,  He  showed  us  what  service  with  love  in  it  is  I 
A  Master  who  endured  the  Cross  for  us  may  well 
expect  to  have  servants  ready  to  endure  the  eross 
for  Him.  Oh,  that  He  m  ly  be  put  into  the  cold 
hearts  I  For  then,  and  only  then,  can  heartless  ser- 
vice be  exchanged  for  the  service  of  the  heart ;  no 
service  coveted  that  has  not  some  co^st;  and  that 
service  most  prized,  and  least  of  all  surrendered, 
which,  because  it  costs  us  something,  shows  that 
we  love  Him  much  1  • 


THE  COLPORTEUR  IN  PIEDMONT. 

AN  EPISODE  IN  THE  BISTOBY  OF  THE  BEFOBMATION  IN  ITALY  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY, 


SOME  ten  miles  from  Novara,  in  a  southern  direc- 
tion, there  lies  at  the  base  of  >  beautiful  hill, 
which  is  cro^fned  by  two  castles,  a  fair  and  fruitful 
district.  The  population  numbers  some  two  thou- 
sand industrious  cultivators  of  the  soil,  genial  in 
spirit,  and  with  ideas  liberal  and  independent,  no 
doubt  somewhat  owing  to  their  circumstances,  as 
each  head  of  a  household  possesses  a  snug  cottage  or 
small  faim-house  of  his  own. 

Here  is  Fara  Novarese,  where  in  1820  Bartolomeo 
Borgia  was  bom.  When  still  a  child,  his  father  was 
removed  by  sudden  death ;  and  the  poor  widow  not 
being  able  alone  to  provide  means  for  a  numerous 
family,  placed  her  son  Bartolomeo  in  a  shoemaker's 
shop.  After  some  time  he  became  a  skilful  worker. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two  Bartolomeo  opened  a  boot- 


shop  on  his  own  account,  and  soon  after  married  Oar- 
lotta  Tertusati.  Carlotta  was  almost  entirely  unedu- 
cated, being  barely  able  to  read  and  write.  But  she 
W€WJ  eminently  gifted  with  a  most  gentle  and  loving 
heart,  of  light  spirits  and  full  of  energy,  courageous 
and  ready  to  face  all  difficulties.  Borgia  was  also  at 
this  time  quite  illiterate,  but  by  nature  endowed  with 
a  spir  1 1  of  enterprise  and  energy.  To  his  shoemaking 
he  a  Ided  the  study  of  music,  and  his  house,  especially 
in  the  winter  evenings,  was  frequently  filled  with 
social  gatherings  of  his  friends.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-nine  he  became  afflicted  with  a  chest  com- 
plaint, which  tormented  him  by  day  and  night  The 
doctor  advised  him  to  give  up  his  trade,  bat  this  was 
not  BO  easily  done ;  and,  moreover,  his  family  was  now 
muoh  increased.    Borgia,  however,  was  not  easily  dis^ 
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oonraged.  Leaving  to  his  apprentices  the  heavier 
work,  he  applied  himself  to  labonr  of  a  lighter  kind. 
He  now  oommenced  to  make  violins  and  other 
mo8i(Al  instruments,  but  still  kept  up  his  old  craft 
of  siioemaking.  But  what  success  can  a  musical- 
instiniment  maker  expect  to  have  in  a  small  country 
town  ? 

Kow  oommenced  a  change  of  fortune,  when  in 
1848-49  the  war  bi-oke  out,  and  after  the  catas- 
trophe of  Novara,  many  Austrian  troops  encamped 
in  the  plain  of  Fara.  The  church,  the  castles  on  the 
hill,  and  various  houses  of  the  gentry,  became 
barracks.  Borgia  durine  this  period  made  some 
little  money  by  sales  to  the  troops,  and  towards  the 
end  of  1849  opened  an  inn  in  one  of  the  best  posi- 
tions in  the  town ;  but  his  speculation,  as  with 
many  others  in  similar  undertakings,  proved 
his  ruin.  He  had  soon  very  numerous  customers 
and  registries  of  much  food  and  wine  consumed,  his 
books  were  full,  but  his  bottles  and  till  were  emptjr. 
The  climax  of  his  misfortunes  was  reached  when,  in 
1861-1852,  the  vine  disease  broke  out  and  reduced 
to  a  dry  powder  a  large  proportion  of  the  grapes. 

Whilst  things  had  been  going  on  moderately  well, 
Borgia  had  thought  much  on  benefiting  his  children 
by  giving  them  what  education  he  could  procure. 
Damiano  he  had  destined  to  become  a  musician,  and 
he  hoped  that  some  day  he  would  be  organist  of  the 
church,  and  master  of  the  school.  Inspired  by  this 
thought,  and  seeing  that  with  only  an  old  spinetta 
to  practise  on,  his  boy  could  never  become  a  good 
orgauist,  he  determined  to  manufacture  a  piano 
for  him,  and  in  this  was  so  successful  that  some 
pianists  from  Novara  gave  the  instrument  great 
praise.  But  he  was  obliged  to  close  his  shop,  and 
try  the  manufacture  of  lasts,  and  finally  to  sell  off 
everything  of  value,  even  the  piano.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  he  first  essayed  the  work  of  a  book- 
hawker. 

Borgia,  as  we  have  seen,  had  many  acquaintances 
and  friends,  and  indeed  some  of  the  gentry  occasion- 
ally condescended  to  converse  with  him.  His  trade 
had  placed  him  in  a  position  to  satisfy  the  cnriositj" 
of  all,  as  he  could  give  them  the  news  from  Novara, 
Casale,  Turin,  Genoa,  and  other  pLices,  all  of  which 
he  vihitod  in  selling  his  goods.  Amongst  the  curious 
was  a  priest,  Don  Eusebio  Stoppiani,  who  entered 
into  frequent  conversations  with  the  humble  work- 
man on  a  great  variety  of  topics  and  especially  on 
church  mattera,  politics,  and  on  the  new  sect  called 
Protestants,  who  were  appearing  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Piedmont  since  the  Albertina  Constitution 
of  1848. 

There  li^ed  at  this  time  an  eminent  barrister,  Carlo 
Cavallini,  a  judge  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  at  Casale, 
who  during  his  vacation  often  visited  Fara,  his  native 
place,  and  where  he  had  considerable  property.  This 
gentleman  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Borgia,  and, 
being  a  lover  of  music,  used  often  to  practise  with 
him  and  exchange  pieces.  He  also  discoursed  much 
on  the  late  Pope's  conduct,  and  would  then  pass  on 
to  talk  of  the  constitution,  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
of  the  new  Protestant  sect.  Even  at  this  time  the 
barrister  held  the  Protestants  in  much  greater  favour 
than  he  did  the  priest,  telling  Borgia  that  the 
Protestants  were  in  his  opinion  a  better  class  of 
people  than  the  Romanists,  and  that  he  had  attended 
their  services  in  Turin,  and  also  read  the  writings 
of  Se  Sanctis*  which  forced  him  to  ooma  to  the  con- 


clusion that  they  were  real  Christians,  because  they 
based  their  religion  upon  the  pure  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

''And  at  the  same  time,"  replied  Borgia,  ''the 
priests  speak  very  much  against  the  Protestants; 
the  other  dav  Don  Eusebio  applied  all  manner  of 
offensive  epithets  to  them." 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Bartolomeo,  the  priests  speak 
evil  of  Protestants,  because,  if  Protestantism  became 
the  religion  of  the  people,  they  would  lose  every- 
thing— amasses,  benedictions,  confessions,  purgatory 
— and  be  obliged  to  work  for  their  support  No ;  it  is 
not  the  interest  of  religion  and  immortal  souls  that 
causes  them  to  malign  the  Protestants;  it  is  a 
material  interest,  and  that  one  of  money." 

It  was  one  day  early  in  1853  that  Don  Eusebio 
said  to  Borgia,  for  the  first  time,  "  Bartolomeo,  yon 
are  like  an  enoyclopsadia ;  you  have  done  a  little  at 
many  things — ^made  shoes  and  musical  instruments ; 
you  have  been  a  performer  of  music  and  tried  inn- 
keeping —  now,  do  you  wish  to  try  something 
else?" 

"What  would  you  have  me  try?  And,  besides,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  more  I  attempt 
the  worse  for  the  welfare  of  my  family." 

"  That  may  be ;  but  still,  with  your  talents  and 
spirit  of  enterprise,  there  is  yet  another  thing  yon 
can  do,  and  which  I  am  sure  will  result  in  benefit  to 
yourself  and  femily.*' 

"  Tell  me  now  what  is  it  I  can  do,  and  if  it  is 
suited  to  me ;  there  can  be  no  harm  in  my  trying." 

"  You  should  become  a  Protestant." 

"  A  Protestant !    You  are  joking." 

The  priest  laughed,  and  for  that  time  the  conver- 
sation ended. 

Some  time  after,  the  priest  returned,  saying, 
"Well,  Borgia,  have  you  thought  over  MfhaX  I 
suggested  ?  " 

"What?" 

"  That  you  would  do  well  to  become  a  Protestant." 

"  Well,  now,  finally,  what  ai-e  these  Protestants?" 

"  They  are  persons  who  deny  the  Boman  Catbolio 
religion." 

"  What  religion,  then,  have  they?" 

"  That  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  the  other  heretics, 
all  sold  to  the  devil  for  a  little  money." 

"  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  snoh 
people  exist,  who,  for  a  little  money,  sell  their  souls 
to  the  Evil  One.  But  how  can  they  see  this  Evil 
One  to  oome  to  terms  with  him  ?  " 

"  Dear  Borgia,  the  fact  is  as  I  say,  and  you  who 
are  a  man  of  enterprise  should  prove  that  what  I  say 
is  precisely  so." 

"  Well,  it  shall  be  as  you  say;  but  I  am  not  yet 
come  to  that  point  to  renounce  the  religion  of 
my  fathers,  much  less  to  make  a  compact  with  tLo 
devil.  Understand  then,  Don  Eusebio,  it  will  be 
better  to  speak  no  more  on  this  subject,  and  to  leave 
in  peace  the  Protestants  and  their  doctrines." 

Thus  again  the  conversation  ended.  Borgia  was 
much  disturbed  in  his  thoughts  after  this  oonversa- 
tiou :  "  The  Protestants  I  I  become  Protestant  I  and  it 
is  a  priest  who  suggests  it ! "  For  a  long  time  he 
was  uneasy  in  mind,  when  again  the  priest  called, 
and  again  repeated  that  he  would  do  well  to  beoome 
a  Protestant. 

"  Have  you  not  already  understood,  Don  Eusebio, 
that  I  don*t  wish  to  hear  anything  more  on  thi4 
matter?" 
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**  Why  not?  Yon  do  not  then  wiah  to  better  your 
poeition,  and  make  a  fortune  ?  " 

•*  A  fortune !  How  oould  I  be  fortunate  after  having 
Boldmy  60ul?" 

**  Tea,  but  you  will  get  five  lire  a  day ;  and  perhaps 
they  may  give  yeur  wife  three  besides,  if  she  joins 
alao,  and  your  children  will  get  something  in  addi- 
tion ;  alt(^ther  you  would  have  some  twelve  francs 
a  day,  and  that  will  be  surely  enough  for  you  to  live 
comfortably  on." 

**  I  do  not  believe  this." 

••  Then  try  it^  and  you  will  then  believe." 

**  Well  then,  Don  Eusebio,  I  promise  to  go  and 
see  for  myself.  In  fifteen  days  I  start  on  my  usual 
journey,  and  I  shall  not  return  until  I  have  found 
ont  where  these  Protestants  meet ;  I  will  stay  and 
have  a  talk  with  them,  and  bring  back  one  of  their 
books.    Now  I  think  this  will  stop  your  banter." 

•'  Now  I  hope  when  yon  return  you  will  show  the 
book  you  bring." 

"  Certainly ;  you  are  the  first  person  I  shall  show 
it  to." 

"  And  you  must  give  me  the  book  as  a  present." 

**  If  I  get  it  gratis,  I  shall  give  it  to  you ;  if  I  pe 
for  it  I  shall  sell  it  to  you." 

About  the  end  of  the  month  Borgia  started  with 
his  goods  and  reached  Casale,  and  having  finished 
his  business,  inquired  about  the  Protestants,  and 
where  they  held  their  meetings.  He  was  informed 
that  they  held  their  meetings  at  the  house  of  Signer 
Bochietti,  a  barrister.  He  waited  for  some  time  in  a 
state  of  indecision,  and  at  last  summoned  conrage  to 
go  towards  the  house.  Once  he  went  right  up  to 
the  door,  but  a  sudden  panic  seemed  to  deprive  him 
of  the  power  to  ring  the  bell.  After  half  an  hour  he 
returned  in  a  more  resolute  frame  of  mind  than  the 
first,  but  this  time  too  he  felt  as  if  it  would  break 
his  arm  to  raise  it  and  ring.  He  made  a  great  many 
attempts  of  this  kind  without  being  able  to  carry 
out  his  resolution,  but  at  last  he  rang.  At  this 
point  it  is  better  to  allow  Borgia  himself  to  speak : 

**  The  door  was  opened  by  a  lady,  who  showed  me 
into  the  meetinff-room,  and  left  me.  I  looked  about 
and  saw  the  table  covered  with  books.  '  These,'  said 
I,  '  must  be  the  Protestant  books.'  As  I  made  this 
reflection,  a  gentleman  entered;  he  asked  politely 
why  I  had  called.  Encouraged  by  his  kind  manner 
I  briefly  told  my  story,  to  which  Bochietti — for  it 
was  he — Glistened  with  lively  interest,  and  then,  in 
oonipliance  with  my  wishes,  he  gave  me  an  expl4na- 
tion  of  his  religion.  He  spoke  of  God  and  of  Christ 
the  only  Saviour,  the  gospel  the  only  rule  of  faith 
and  conduct  for  Christians  sincerely  converted  to 
the  Bedeemer.  After  this  explanation  I  felt  much 
relieved.  I  now  knew  that  the  five  francs  a  day 
which  Protestants  were  said  to  pay  those  who  joined 
them  was  untrue.  I  had  been  told  about  a  compact 
to  be  made  with  the  devil,  and  I  now  found  that 
this  man  spoke  of  none  but  Gtod  and  His  only  be- 
gotten Son  Jesus. 

'*  It  was  past  two  o'clock.  I  wished  to  leave  for 
a  short  time  and  return,  in  order  to  take  some  books 
away  with  me,  and  so  I  was  invited  to  return 
at  ei^ht  o'dook,  and  thus  attend  their  service.  This 
was  just  what  I  had  wished,  so  shaking  hands  I  left. 

**The  time  appeared  very  tedious  until  eight 
o'clock  struck,  and  I  entered  the  meeting-room,  which 
was  now  filled  with  workmen,  some  gentlemen,  and 
a  few  ladies,  and  then  Bochietti  presented  me  to  all^  I 


who  shook  hands  and  kindly  welcomed  me.  Then 
a  hymn  was  sung,  next  followed  a  beautiful  prayer, 
then  reading  of  a  chapter  and  an  address,  then 
singing  and  prayer,  in  which  my  name  was  men- 
tioned, and  intercession  was  made  on  behalf  of  my 
neighbourhood.  I  was  then  asked  what  impression 
the  meeting  had  produced  on  me ;  and  I  replied  that 
I  should  ever  recollect  it ;  because  I  now  understood 
that  the  truth  was  in  the  Gospel,  and  this  with  the 
assistance  of  God  I  would  disseminate  in  my  own 
country.  The  next  day.  Signer  Bochietti  gave  me 
a  i>arcel  of  books,  amongst  them  the  Confession  of 
Luigi  De  Sanctis,  and  a  New  Testament." 


11. — SU0C£3S  AKD  PERSECUTION. 

Borgia,  before  leaving,  had  told  some  of  his 
acquaintances  that  during  his  Journey  he  would  call 
in  to  see  the  meeting  of  the  Evangelicals,  and  also 
bring  back  some  books  containing  their  doctrine. 
This  he  had  told  them  privately,  begging  them  not 
to  speak  of  it,  but  the  secret  was  not  kept,  and  from 
mouth  to  mouth  it  was  soon  spread  through  all  the 
country.  All  wished  for  the  return  of  Borgia,  and 
especially,  I  believe,  the  priest,  who  often  called  on 
his  wife  to  inquire  about  him.  At  last  Borgia 
reached  home  once  more,  and  the  first  to  call  at  his 
house  was  the  priest,  to  ask  about  the  books. 

"  Take  care  now,  Don  Eusebio ;  it  is  untrue  that 
the  Protestants  pay  in  order  to  make  proselytes,  and 
much  less  do  they  give  their  books  for  nothing ;  there- 
fore you  also  must  buy  them  if  you  require  them." 

"All  right,  I  shall  pay»"  replied  the  priest,  and 
he  carried  away  some  Uttle  books,  and  also  the  Con- 
fession of  De  Sanctis,  returning  soon  after  for  more. 

Next  evening  many  friends  came  to  Borgia's  house, 
and  conversed  at  length  on  various  subjects,  but 
especially  about  the  doings  of  the  Evangelicals  at 
their  meetings.  Afterwards  they  read  over  some  of 
the  little  books,  and  some  pages  of  the  Testament ; 
all  were  in  a  state  of  amazement. 

After  some  days  there  was  strange  whispering 
through  the  country.  Some  said,  "  Oh,  Borgia  has 
become  a  Protestant."  Others  said,  "  No,  he  only 
bought  some  books  in  order  to  know  their  opinions." 
Others,  too,  replied,  "Oh,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
Protestants,  but  of  real  Christianity.  It  is  time  to 
give  up  the  priests.  Borgia  has  brought  home  good 
books,  and  a  truly  good  book  is  the  gospel  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

In  a  few  days  Borgia  had  sold  off  all  his  tracts, 
and  making  a  second  journey  to  Casale  he  returned 
with  a  much  larger  supply,  including  a  considerable 
number  of  Testaments  and  one  Bible,  which  he 
retained  for  his  own  use.  The  house  of  the  humble 
workman  was  now  converted  into  a  place  where 
the  word  of  God  was  read  and  meditated  on,  and 
with  the  best  results.  Serious  questions  occasionally 
arose,  and  such  as  required  skill  and  learning 
to  answer ;  Borgia  was  very  illiterate,  and  on  this 
account,  when  any  very  special  matter  required 
explanation,  he  wrote  to  Signor  Bochietti.  Thus  a 
lively  correspondence  was  kept  up  between  Fara 
and  Casale.  After  some  months  the  numbers  who 
came  to  Borgia's  house,  and  who  were  interested  in 
studying  the  gospel,  became  so  great  that  his  small 
room  could  not  contain  them.  It  was  therefore 
decided    to    ask    Signor    Bochietti    if    he    could 
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provide  them  with  a  room.  A  colportenr  brought 
the  reply,  advising  them  to  wait  and  to  continue 
reading  the  Word  in  their  houses.  Thus  often  yon 
would  see,  on  Sundays  especially,  small  groups  in 
the  vineyards  gathered  round  rea^lers  of  the  Scrip- 
turoB,  eagerly  discussing  how  it  was  that  for  so  long 
a  time  the  priests  had  been  deceiving  them. 

The  priests  now  began  to  arouse  themselves,  seeing 
that  the  gospel  was  inundating  the  whole  distiict. 
They  forthwith  denounced  and  excotfamunicated 
Borgia  and  his  family,  threatening  and  calumniating 
them,  but  all,  however,  without  effect.  Next  they 
succeeded  in  alienating  the  gentry  who  had  be- 
friended him.  In  fact,  this  was  the  commencement 
of  a  real  persecution  against  the  gospel.  Those, 
however,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Christianity 
did  not  give  way  to  fear,  but  accepted  it  as  a  de- 
clared war,  and  they  determined  to  render  a  firm 
and  decided  testimony,  not  only  in  private,  but  in 
the  streets  and  public  piazzas.  The  feeling  soon 
became  so  strong  against  the  Evangelicals  that  they 
were  insulted  and  assaulted,  and  their  children 
beaten. 

In  Lent,  1854,  some  fanatical  missionaries  arrived 
who  aroused  the  superstitious  minds  of  the  multitude 
still  more  against  the  Evangelicals ;  and  through  the 
confessional  especially  an  intense  and  bitter  hate 
was  further  inflamed.  The  aflfrighted  women  re- 
turned home  to  their  husbands  and  demanded  the 
books  which  they  had  got  at  Borgia's  house,  in 
order  that  they  might  burn  and  destroy  them,  then 
they  threatened  separation  if  they  did  not  comply. 
Many  resisted  these  insane  attacks,  and  endured 
insults  and  opprobrium  almost  insupportable ;  others 
of  weaker  laith  submitted  to  the  books  being  taken 
away,  and  they  were  at  once  carried  to  the  father- 
confessor  or  curate  to  be  given  to  the  flames. 

The  priests,  finding  that  Borgia  continued  ex- 
tensively to  disseminate  his  books,  now  tried  to 
oppose  the  work  by  making  false  promises  to  him. 
The  Bishop  of  Novara  united  with  them  in  this 
attempt.  They  sent  to  him  an  entreaty  that  he 
would  give  up  his  evangelical  mission,  and  added 
that  they  on  their  part  would  see  that  it  should  be 
to  his  advantage;  but  no  promises  of  money  or 
temporal  advantage  could  shake  his  firm  conviction. 
One  of  these  messages  was  brought  Iw  Borgia's  own 
brother.  Finally,  the  bishop  wrote  Borgia  a  letter 
on  the  subject;  but  the  messenger,  instead  of  de- 
livering it,  kept  it  for  ten  days,  showing  it  mean- 
time to  all  his  acquaintances.  When  this  letter  was 
delivered  Borgia  ali  eady  knew  all  its  contents,  which 
were  only  a  repetition  of  previous  offers  of  money 
and  advancement. 

The  bishop  in  vain  waited  for  a  reply,  and  then 
determined  on  making  a  personal  visit  to  Borgia. 
The  bishop  having  arrived,  went  to  the  house  of 
the  priest,  and  sent  a  messenger  for  Borgia,  twice 
summoning  him  to  appear  before  him.  Borgia 
replied,  "  No ;  if  he  wants  me,  he  can  come  and 
see  me  here.*'  The  bishop  then  sent  Borgia's  brother, 
who  prayed  him  in  the  name  of  the  Madonna  and 
all  the  saints  to  attend.  "  Take  care  I  there  is  also 
the  syndic."  But  Borgia  gave  the  same  answer. 
The  brother  again  returned,  saying  that  the  syndic 
this  time  ordered  hini  to  appear  before  him. 
Borgia  now  replied:  "If  the  syndic  sendls  me  a 
written  order  I  shall  appear  before  him."  Soon  the 
brother  returned  with  the  written  command. 


Borgia  put  his  Latin  !6ible  in  his  pocket,  and 
carried  Diodati's  under  tis  arm.  Arrived  at  the 
priest's  house  he  entered,  and  found  a  large  number 
of  clericals  assembled.  One  of  the^=e  made  bim  a 
sign  to  take  up  his  place  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
where  the  bishop  and  jsyndic  wereih  deep  conference. 
No  sooner  had  our  humbly-dressed  workman  ap- 
peared, than  the  bishop  exclaimed,  "Oh,  is  thig 
the  man?" 

"  It  is,"  replied  Borgia. 

"  Why  have  yon  not  replied  to  my  letter,  sir?" 

**  Had  you  sent  the  letter  by  post  I  should  have 
done  so ;  but  as  you  thought  fit  to  entrust  it  to  a 
person  who  first  read  it  to  all  the  couiitry  and  then 
handed  it  to  me  ten  days  after,  I  think,  under  these 
circumstances,  you  yourself  would  have  waited  tea 
months  before  replying." 

"  I  thought  there  was  no  post-office  hero." 

"Now,  Monsignor,  we  all  know  that  there  are 
post-offices  in  all  the  towns,  even  in  those  much 
smaller  than  Fara." 

The  bishop,  finding  that  Borgia  showed  no  fear, 
asked  him  to  come  with  him  to  a  private  room. 
Some  discussion  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which 
Borgi^  produced  his  Bible,  Diodati  s  translation. 

The  bishop  took  the  Bil3le,  and  having  opened  it, 
lookecl  at  the  title-page,  and  said,  **0h,  this  is  fal>e. 
This  is  Diodati's  version,  full  of  errors,  and  con- 
demned by  the  Church." 

"  Well,  take  this  other,"  drawing  the  Latin  Bible 
ftom  his  pocket.  "  You  know  Latin ;  please  show 
me  the  errors  you  complain  of  in  Diodati.  Show  me 
one,  and  I  will  throw  Diodati  in  the  fire," 

The  discussion  lasted  an  hour  or  more,  when  the 
bishop,  seeing  it  was  useless,  said,  "Listen  now, 
Borgia.  You  will  do  well  to  renounce  this  mis- 
sion. You  don't  understand  religious  things,  80 
give  them  up,  and  I  shall  make  you  happy.  You 
and  your  family  shall  have  all  you  desire.  You 
shall  live  in  prospeiity  and  comfort." 

Borgia  replied :  "  Do  you  think,  then,  I  am  a  new 
Judas  Iscariot?" 

"I  did  not  mean  to  say  so  much.  If  you 
believe  in  these  opinions,  hold  them ;  but  don't  make 
a  propaganda." 

"  Very  well,"  riaplied  Borgia ;  "  let  me  have  your 
proposition  in  writing,  and  I  shall  give  you  a 
reply." 

Borgia  wished  to  have  the  propoaition  for  the 
papers,  so  that  the  public  might  know  that  ihe 
bribery  imputed  to  the  Protestants  was  jubt  theu" 
own  practice. 

The  bishop  saw  through  the  stratagem,  and  alao 
saw  that  nothing  was  to  be  done  with  the  man.  He 
angrily  left  the  room,  passing  the  priests  in  waiting 
in  the  ant^camera.  So  great  was  his  excitement 
that  he  noticed  none  of  his  brethren,  but  passing  ou 
towards  the  door,  stumbled  on  the  steps,  and  found 
himself  in  the  piazza  outside.  His  followei-s  ac- 
companied him  in  silence  to  his  inn,  where  heat 
once  ordered  his  carriage,  and  drove  off  to  If ovaiB. 

From  this  came  a  fresh  levival  of  the  work  and 
an  increased  demand  for  gospels  and  religious  tracts 
Borgia  wrote  to  RochietU,  felling  him  what  had 
occurred,  and  praying  him  to  supply  more  hooka 

The  bishop  now  launched  .fortn  his  anathemas 
against  Borgia  and  his  frienoB,  and  Bis  letter  of 
excommunication  was  read  by  the  pariah  priest  of 
Fara,  and  also  in  all  the  neighbouring  chapek 
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HEEBEBT  ANDBEW& 

OHAFTEB  n. 

'  WISH  yoa  ^wonld  lend  me  that  new  book, 
Hammond;  I  want  to  flniah  reading  one 
particular  tale." 

I  said  this  to  one  of  my  schoolfellows. 

Not  at  the  same  school,  however,  where 

I  had  known  Arnold  and  his  brothers ;  no, 

I  had  left  that  a  year  ago,  and  was  now  at 

a  boarding-scho(^  far  away  firom  my  fjetther^s 

house  and  from  the  old  nnt  woods  I  lo^ed  so 

weU. 

*'  Oh  yes,  Herbert,  yoa  can  haTe  it    Yon  will 
find  it  in  my  desk." 

''Thank  yoa/'  I  gaid,  and  off  I  r»n  to  fetch 
the  book. 
It  was  a  half  holiday,  and  as  I  had  no  work  to  do^  and  liberty 
to  go  where  I  liked,  I  was  soon  strolling  across  the  meadows 
with  the  book  in  my  pocket  Arriying  at  a  scat  by  the  river 
bank,  where  I  could  sit  in  the  shade  of  the  tall  elms  that  skirted 
the  water,  and  enjoy  the  fresh  air  and  quiet  whilst  I  read, 
I  soon  became  deeply  interested  in  the  book.  Presently  some 
of  my  schoolfellows  came  past 

**  Hallo,  Andrews,"  said  one  of  them,  **  what  are  you  doing 
here  all  by  yourself?" 
•«  Beading,"  I  replied. 

"  Ob,  never  mind  about  reading  now ;  come  for  a  jolly  walk 
with  us.  We  are  going  up  to  the  mill.  It  will  be  beautiful 
iheiQ  to-day  I  '* 

**  Yes,"  I  said,  **  it  will  be  very  pleasant ;  but  I  want  to  read 
now,  BO  I  shan't  come,  thank  you." 

**  Well,  do  as  you  like,  but  I  wonldnH  sit  reading  on  such 
a  lovely  day  as  this."  Saying  this,  he  and  the  others  went  on. 
An  hour  passed  by,  and  I  had  read  net  only  one  stery,  but 
had  tried  two  or  three  other  tales,  and  had  put  down  the  book 
and  begun  to  think  of  home,  and  my  father  and  mother,  and 
dear  sister  Fanny,  and  how  glad  I  should  be  when  the  holidays 
came,  when  I  hoped  to  see  thero  all  again;  and  I  thought  of 
the  words  of  loving  advice  that  had  been  given  me  when  I  left 
home,  and  hew  I  had  promised  my  parents  never  to  neglect  my 
Bible  nor  to  forget  God,  and  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  I 
hail  not  kept  roy  promises  as  I  ought  For  a  long  time  after 
the  Ices  of  Arnold's  knife,  I  had  tried  hard  to  overcome  my 
habits  of  carelessness,  and  had  partially  succeeded,  but  lately  I 
had  been  fi&Iling  into  my  old  ways  again,  and  had  more  than 
onoe  called  down  my  master^s  anger  by  my  forgetfulness  and 
want  of  care.  The  reason  why  I  had  not  succeeded  lately  in 
overcoming  my  bad  habits  was  that  I  had  been  trusting  in  my 
own  strength,  and  growing  indifferent  to  good  things,  and  I 
felt  conscience-stricken  as  I  rose  from  the  seat  and  began  to 
walk  slowly  up  the  hill  in  the  direction  of  the  windmill. 

It  was  a  beautifnl  afternoon ;  the  sun  was  shining  Ixrightly, 
which  made  it  pleasant  to  walk  in  the  shade  of  tiie  beech- 
woods  that  skirted  the  road,  and  the  moss  that  covered  the 
ground  seemed  all  the  softer  when  the  road  was  dry  and  dusty. 
I  had  nearly  reached  the  mill,  which  was  a  favourite  spot  for 
us  to  walk  to^  not  only  because  of  the  beautiful  and  extended 
view  that  was  to  be  seen  from  the  hill  on  which  it  stood,  but 
because  dose  by,  in  a  little  shed,  a  vendor  of  apples,  and  nuts, 
and  other  things  in  which  schoolboys  delight^  carried  on  his 
trade. 

Before  I  reached  this  shed,  however,  I  oould  not  help  standing 


for  a  moment  and  looking  with  a  longing  eye  at  some  cherry<« 
trees  that,  laden  with  ripe  fruit,  stood  near  the  road-side.  The 
fruit  did  look  very  delicious,  and  I  should  have  enjoyed  a  few 
of  the  ripe  bunches,  and  for  a  moment  1  felt  tempted  to  try  and 
reach  a  few ;  but  I  knew  that  would  be  wrong,  so  I  walked 
quickly  on  to  be  oat  of  the  way  of  temptation. 

Well,  I  had  Mt  quite  reaehed  the  apple-etall  when  I  sud- 
denly remembered  the  book  I  had  been  reading.  Oh!  how 
eagerly  I  clapped  my  hand  to  my  jacket  pocket  to  feel  if  it  was 
there.  But  alas  I  no,  I  had  left  it  on  the  seat  nearly  two  miles 
away. 

"  How  oould  I  be  so  careless  I "  I  said  to  myself.  «*  I  do 
hope  no  one  will  have  takeo  it,"  and  the  thought  that  some  one 
might  be  passing  at  any  moment  and  take  it  away,  made  me 
feel  miserable.  There  did  not  seem  a  minute  to  lose,  so  I  ran 
off  down  the  hill  as  hard  as  I  could,  and  by  the  time  T  had 
reached  the  bottom  I  was  going  with  such  speed  that  I  had  a 
narrow  escape  of  mnning  into  a  cart  that  was  turning  the 
comer. 

*•  Hullo,  young  gentleman,  you  seem  in  a  hurry,"  said  the 
driver. 

I  did  not  wait  to  answer,  but  eontinued  to  run  in  the  direction 
of  the  seat 

**  That's  one  of  the  boys  from  the  school,  he  has  been  after 
no  good,  I  expect,  or  he  wouldn't  be  mnning  away  for  nothing, 
like  that"  This  is  what  the  driver  of  the  horse  and  cart  said 
tohimselfl 

Arrived  at  the  seat  I  looked  anxiously  for  the  book,  but  it 
was  not  to  be  seen.  I  looked  on  the  seat,  and  under  it,  and  all 
round  it,  and  in  my  vexation  I  felt  in  all  my  pockets,  not  even 
forgetting  my  waistcoat  pockets,  as  if  I  fancied  that  the  book, 
by  some  wonderful  enc]iantmcnt  conld  have  made  i&elf  small, 
and  crept  into  the  comer  of  one  of  them. 

"  What  will  Hammond  say  ?  He  is  so  fond  of  that  book."  I 
thought  to  myself.  ^  Well,  I  must  find  him  ont  and  ^11  him 
about  it.  Father  always  said  if  I  had  a  disngreeable  task  to 
perform  it  was  best  to  do  it  at  once,"  so  I  went  in  search  of 
Hammond. 

**  I  am  very  sorry,  very  i^rry  indeed,"  said  Hammond,  when 
I  told  him  of  the  loss.  **  I  shouldn't  mind  so  much,  only  the 
book  was  a  present  to  me,  and  I  valne  it  for  the  sedce  of  th« 
giver." 

**  You  can't  tell  how  sorry  I  am,  Hammond,  and  all  through 
my  thoughtlessness,"  I  said.  **  It  is  very  kind  of  you  not  to 
be  angry  about  it  I  feel  quite  relieved  now,  but  until  I  told 
you  it  was  quite  a  burden  to  me." 

<*  WeU,"  said  Hammond  with  a  smile,  *'I  am  glad  to  have 
been  able  to  rid  you  of  one  burden ;  I  wish  I  oould  relieve  yoa 
of  another  that  you  generally  carry  about  with  you." 

"Whatistliat?"  I  asked. 

•*  Can't  you  guess  ?  " 

^  No,  indeed,  I  cannot" 

**  Don't  you  remember  what  Mr.  Bowman  said  to  you  the 
other  day  about  thoughtless  habits  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  about  carelessness,  you  mean;  but  that  doesn't 
seem  a  harden  to  me,  it  comes  natural,"  I  answered. 

**  But  it  is  a  burden  to  yon,  and  such  a  heavy  one  that  it  is 
doing  you  a  k>t  of  mischief.  It  is  keeping  you  back  in  the 
school,  and  it  will  lose  you  Mr.  Bowman's  confidence,  if  you 
don't  take  care." 

I  do  not  know  how  I  looked,  but  I  do  know  that  I  felt  very 
much  ashamed  of  myself  while  Hammond  was  speaking,  and  I 
remembered  what  my  father  had  tuld  me  long  ago  about  this 
same  burden. 

**  You  know  if  you  had  been  careful  you  might  have  won  tlie 
writing  prize  last  term,"  Hammond  continued,  **  and  you  might 
be  as  forward  as  any  one  in  your  form,  and " 

**  Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  I  said,  "  and  now  it  is  my  carelessness 

that  has  caused  me  to  lose  >qur  book.    I  will  be  more  careful 

in  future,  but  that  won't  find  your  book." 

Hammond  was  a  good  deal  older  than  I  wSTfadi^l^A-oarried 
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|;reat  influenoe  in  the  school,  not  only  becanse  he  was  a  kind- 
hearted  and  generous  boy,  and  at  the  same  time  manly  and 
straightforward— these  are  good  oharaoteristios  in  any  one; 
but  Hammond  had  more  than  these,  he  had  that  ^hioh  is  able 
to  ennoble  and  elevate  any  character,  the  Ioto  of  Qod  in  his 
heart,  and  it  was  his  consistent  Christian  life  that  made  us  all 
respect  and  look  up  to  him,  and  it  was  my  respect  for  him  that 
made  me  feel  more  ashamed  when  he  kindly  rebuked  me  than 
I  should  have  been  if  another  had  angrily  told  me  of  my  fauH. 
I  felt  then,  even  if  I  did  not  pat  it  in  these  words,  that 
^'Open  rebuke  is  better  than  secret  Ioto,"  and  that  **  Faithful 
are  the  wounds  of  a  friend." 

After  a  little  more  talk,  Hammond  went  on  with  what  he 
had  been  about  before,  and  I  went  again  to  the  seat.  I  knew 
the  book  was  not  there,  but  I  could  not  help  going  just  to  have 
one  more  look.  While  I  was  there  the  boys  who  had  passed  me 
on  their  way  to  the  mill  came  by  again. 

**  Why,  Andrews,"  said  one  of  them,  ^  what  made  you  turn 
back  in  such  a  hurry  ?  We  caught  sight  of  you  near  the  apple- 
stall,  and  thought  you  were  coming  up  to  us,  and  then  the  next 
we  saw  of  yon  you  were  running  down  the  hill  like  a  hare." 

'*  Yes,  I  had  left  a  book  here  and  came  back  to  get  it,  but 
some  one  had  taken  it  away.  I  am  very  sorry ;  it  was  one  that 
Hammond  had  lent  me." 

^*  Oh,"  said  one  of  the  boys  named  Bichmond,  ''  that's  just 
like  yoo,  Andrews.  If  I  lent  you  anything  I  should  ncTer 
expect  to  see  it  again." 

*' Perhaps  some  of  the  boys  hare  found  it  and  will  return  it 
to  Hammond.    I  suppose  it  has  his  name  in  it." 

This  suggestion  sent  a  little  gleam  of  hope  into  my  heart, 
and  I  went  round  to  all  of  my  schoolfellows  that  I  could  find 
to  make  inquiries,  but  no  one  had  seen  the  book,  so  I  was 
obliged  to  give  it  up  for  lost 

The  worst  of  it  was  that  several  of  the  boys  laughed  at  me 
when  I  told  them  about  losing  the  book,  and  said  that  it  seryed 
me  right  for  not  being  more  careful. 

That  evening  I  sat  down  and  seriously  thought  about  my 
careless  conduct  I  made  up  my  mind  to  purchase  a  new  book 
for  Hammond,  and  to  be  more  careful  in  future,  but  I  little 
thought  what  an  amount  of  trouble  was  hanging  over  me  then, 
nor  that  the  loss  of  Hammond's  book  would  be  the  cause  of 
bringing  anxiety  and  sorrow  to  myself'  and  others.  But  so 
it  was. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  we  could  always  bear  in  mind 
**  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindletb/'  and  remember  how 
much  pain  and  trouble  may  be  caused  by  the  neglect  of  any 
duty,  however  small  it  may  appear,  or  the  indulgence  in  any 
■in,  however  insignificant  we  may  think  it 

*'  Little  drops  of  water,  little  grains  of  sand, 
Make  the  mighty  ocean,  and  the  beauteous  land." 

80  our  life  is  made  up  of  many  small  actions,  very  small  some 
of  them  may  seem,  but  each  one  of  them  hasrsome  influence  on 
our  character,  and  it  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  we  act  in 
Httle  things,  whether  our  finished  life  will  be  a  noble  structure, 
or  only  a  poor,  miserable,  patched,  and  broken  building,  fit 
only  to  be  pulled  down  and  destroyed.  Think  of  this,  dear 
young  reader,  and  try  to  overcome  everything  that  may  tend  to 
injure  your  usefulness  in  life,  and  strive  to  do  everything  that 
will  render  you  a  good  and  useful  man  or  woman,  and  do  not 
forget,  as  1 80  often  did,  to  ask  God  to  help  you,  for  it  is  only 
as  He  helps  yon  that  you  will  be  able  to  live  aright. 


A  BIBLE  PIOTUBB. 

1.  A  MAN  of  reverend  fiioe» 

And  ancient  race, 

Qoes  forth  to  journey  to  an  unknown  place. 


2.  His  bidding  to  obey. 
His  son  that  day. 
And  servants,  follow  on  the  destined  way, 

8.  Twas  at  the  word  of  God, 
With  staff  and  rod, 
That  path  mysterious  to  the  hiUs  he  trod. 

4.  Some  offering  to  prepare 

In  worship  there, 
Wood,  fire,  and  priestly  instruments  they  bare. 

5.  Twice  has  the  day  been  doDe; 

The  third  begun 
Ends  their  sad  journey  with  the  midday  sun. 

6.  Now  yonder  hill-tops  shine. 

And  lo!  the  sign 
That  marks  the  summit  for  the  rites  divine. 

7.  The  servants  stay  behind; 

With  wondering  mind, 
The  son  to  his  fond  sire  himself  resigned. 

8.  Said  he,  *' Behold,  my  sire. 

The  wood,  the  fire. 
But  Where's  the  offering  which  the  rites  require?" 

9.  The  father's  faith  was  tried. 

But  he  replied : 
"The  lamb,  my  son,  God  will  Himself  provide !" 

10.  There,  in  that  mountain  wild, 

The  wood  is  piled, 
And  there  the  father  binds  his  only  child! 

11.  Behold  the  patriardi  stand. 

With  lifted  hand, 
To  slay  the  saorifioe  at  Qod's  command  1 

12.  His  son  the  &ther  gives. 

And  God  receives, 
To  Him  alone  henceforth  he  dies  or  lives. 

13.  Ere  yet  arose  the  smoke, 

God  looked  and  spoke, 
Approved  the  patriarch's  faith,  but  stayed  the  etiok. 

14.  Released  as  from  the  dead, 

A  ram  instead 
Is  from  the  thicket  to  the  altar  led. 

15.  Now  ttota  that  sacred  hill, 

God's  sovereign  xtiJl 
Confirms  His  precept  by  His  promise  stilL 

16.  Henceforth,  whatever  betide 

When  saints  are  tried. 
That  mount  declares  Jxhovah  will  fbovide! 

\*  Find  the  texU  which  verify  fftts  Ptrfvre. 
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CHAPTER  a. — ANOTHER  OHANOE. 

T^HEN  followed  a  quiet  winter  in  the  stone 
-■-  cottage,  and  all  its  days  passed  quickly  and 
happily  away.  Little  Polly  was  taught  and  dis- 
ciplined, as  used  to  be  the  way  with  children  when 
her  grandmother  was  a  child,  which  was  a  better 
way  than  some  people  now-a-days  seem  to  think. 
Ho.  18SL— OcroBiR  le,  1880. 


Every  day  she  had  some  little  task  of  homework 
to  do,  which  must  be  done  in  the  very  best  way. 
She  had  also  "her  stent"  of  sewing  or  knitting; 
light  and  easy  it  was  made,  but  it  had  to  be  done 
well  and  cheerfully  and  within  a  set  time.  She  had 
her  lessons  too.  She  had  learned  to  read  in  a 
wonderfully  short  time,  chiefly  from  her  grand- 
mother's Bible.  She  liked  the  reading  and  the  tasks 
and  stories  that  usuedly  followed,  and  repeated  them 
to  Jugtine  ft^d  her  cousins  in  a  tone  and  manner 

Pbiob  Oxb  Pcnn. 
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BO  exactly  like  lier  gi'andmotlier's,  that  it  was  not 
always  easy  for  them  to  listen  with  due  gravity. 

8he  was  a  quaint  little  oreatnre,  **  a  perfect  baby 
still,"  Mrs.  Peter  said,  as  she  watched  her  delight 
over  some  pretty  trifle,  or  over  a  new  bad  on  one  of 
the  plants  with  which,  through  the  long  winter, 
Justine  kept  the  house  beautiful.  '*A  little  old 
woman "  her  uncle  called  her  as  he  listened  to  her 
Bible-reading,  or  her  odd  versions  of  her  grand- 
mother's counsels  and  opinions.  She  was  a  happy 
little  creature,  all  could  see,  and  if  her  grandmother 
was  in  danger  of  setting  her  heart  too  fondly  upon 
her,  aa  she  had  done  on  her  mother  before  her,  she 
yet  strove  in  all  her  dealings  with  her,  and  in  all  her 
plans  for  her,  to  seek  what  was  best  and  wisest  for 
the  child. 

And  so  the  winter  passed  and  another  spring  came. 
The  house  was  made  fresh  and  beautiful,  and  the 
garden  was  made  in  Justine's  best  manner,  and  they 
were  looking  forward  to  the  coming  of  Mrs.  West- 
wood,  who  had  come  to  live  for  a  year  or  two  within 
a  reasonable  distance,  wheu  something  very  sad 
happened ;  Mr8.|Barron  had  a  fidl  which  for  the  time 
made  her  helpless,  which  threatened,  the  doctor 
feared,  to  make  her  helpless  all  her  life  long. 
Nothing  had  happened  to  hot  which  she  might  not 
easily  bave  got  over  had  she  been  twenty  or  even 
ten  years  younger,  he  said.  But  as  it  was,  the 
chances  were  that  she  must  resign  herself  to  a  life 
spent  between  her  bed  and  lier  chair  for  the  future. 

He  was  quite  wrong  in  this  opinion,  as  time 
proved,  but  at  present  no  one  knew  that,  and  it  must 
be  oonfessed  that  the  old  lady  looked  forward  with 
a  sinking  heart.  BelptoMfl  and  dependent  I  It  was 
the  trial  which  to  one  of  her  active  lu^bite  Witt  the 
very  hardest  to  anticipate,  and  she  said  to  hefielf 
that  she  knew  not  how  she  was  to  betir  it.  But  shfi 
learned  to  bear  it  well  and  peacefully  before  the  triid 
came  to  an  end. 

Mrs.  Westwood  came  in  the  silttmef ,  fttld  «iiy«d 
a  few  weeks,  but  her  sons  oame  only  for  ft  day  of 
two.  Kat  was  almost  a  man  now,  and  had  hJtt  Wofk 
to  do  and  his  own  place  to  make  fel  the  WOfld,  and 
his  brother  was  needed  at  home  where  Ifriscilla  Was 
keeping  home  for  her  brother  dtlring  her  vacation 
in  Mn.  Westwood*s  absence.  So  the  mother  and 
daughter  and  little  Polly  had  a  quiet  time  together. 

The  two  women  had  changed  somewhat  since 
their  last  meeting,  but  in  the  mother  the  change 
was  greater4  Isa's  half  was  whitef ,  and  the  lines 
in  her  face  deeper  ihttn  they  used  to  be,  but  the 
look  of  peaoe  which  hitd  made  her  beautiful  to  her 
mother^s  eyes  in  those  days,  was  thete  still.  She 
had  grown  a  little  weary  in  the  WAy,  perhaps,  and 
now  and  then  there  s^med  to  come  the  shadow  of 
some  half-conscious  dread  into  her  grave  eyes,  and 
that  was  all  the  change  her  mother  saw  in  her. 

But  as  the  quiet  days  went  on,  Isa  gradually 
became  aware  that  the  something  which  she  could 
not  name — which  had  still  been  between  them,  even 
when  their  love  and  their  sorrow  for  poor  Nannie 
had  drawn  their  hearts  closest — was  there  no  longer. 
Notwithstanding  the  pain,  which  was  hard  to  bear, 
and  the  dread  of  the  helpless  days  before  her,  which 
was  harder  still,  the  secret  of  peace  was  with  her 
mother  as  it  had  not  been  in  the  old  times. 

She  was  silent  as  to  her  own  thoughts  and  feelings, 
as  had  always  been  her  way,  so  silent  that  Isa, 
familiar  of  late  years  with  the  class  of  Chiistians 


who  find  it  easy  and  natural  to  utter  their  expe- 
riences for  the  hearing  of  others,  could  not  but 
wonder  and  grieve  oYer  it  eM  welL  But  this  habitna] 
silence  made  any  little  word  that  oame  all  tiie  more 
sig^ufioant  and  predousi  and  they  beoame  mora 
friquent  as  the  parting  drew  near. 

From  Justine,  from  Mrs.  Oonway,  even  from 
Mrs.  Peter,  Isa  heard  some  things  that  helped  her 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  God  had  been 
dealing  with  his  servant,  and  how,  as  the  result,  tho 
peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness  had  been  seen  ia 
her  life. 

"  She  was  very,  good  to  me  when  I  lost  my  child," 
said  Mrs.  Peter.  **  She  loved  the  boy  and  she  loved 
his  father,  and  she  was  sorry  for  me — and  she  was 
kind^K)h.  so  kind  I " 

Her  kindness  at  that  time  hel*  daughter-in-law 
could  understand,  though  it  had  surprised  her.  Bat 
that  she  should  have  been  so  kiha  to  Beauchamp, 
who  had  so  hurt  and  angered  her  through  her  child, 
that  the  very  thought  of  him  must  have  been  like 
wormwood  to  he^  was  what  passed  Mrs.  Peter's 
comprehension,  ana  she  expected  Mrs.  Westwood  to 
be  as  astonished  as  she  was  het8el£  But  she  only 
smiled  as  she  listduedi 

"  Yes,"  said  she  softly*  **  That  is  the  way, '  Love 
vour  enettiiesi  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you.'  That 
IS  our  Lord's  oomtuftud  Id  his  setvants.  That  is 
what  He  did  himself,  showing  us  the  way." 

Mrs.  Peter  stared  at  her  in  amazement. 

''  Do  you  meftn  that  is  your  religion  ?  Well,  one 
would  toot  know  it,  by  the  way  that  people  Uve— 
excepti  pethapBi  yoilr  mothef  and  you,  and  one  or  two 
more.  It  is  *  hate  vour  enemies  *  with  most  of  them, 
and  ereti  yoUr  mouier  onoe  was  not  as  she  is  now. 
It  would  be  a  different  world  if  all  lived  like  that" 

*<  Would  it  )iot !  But  we  are  poot  oi-eAiures,  weak 
and  igfiortttit  i&d  selflshi  ittid  not  illwi^  ready  to 
ask  for  help  wheftt  it  U  promi«edi  It  is  otdy  by 
God's  grace  that  we  Mti  fulfil  his  will  in  thla  as  in 
other  things/^ 

Mrs.  P()ter  wan  titleni  It  was  better  not  to  talk 
much  about  religion  with  het  husbttiid's  relations, 
her  priest  had  told  het.  Atld  she  hoClded  his  worda 
But  she  could  Hot  shut  het  ears  or  her  fayw  to  what 
was  passing  before  her,  and  as  the  days  went  on  it 
made  her  wonder. 

But  notwithstanding  het  OUtWftfd  quiet,  Mrs. 
Barron  was  passing  throtigh  a  severe  straggle 
during  the  last  days  of  her  daughter's  stay  with 
her,  for  the  way  looked  dark  before  her.  If  it  had 
pleased  God  to  spare  her  this  trial  of  helplessness 
and  dependence,  was  her  inward  cry ;  but  even  at  the 
worst  time  she  tried,  and  after  a  little  was  enabled, 
to  say  with  a  measure  of  cheerfulness,  "  Thy  will  be 
done." 

Her  daughter,  guessing  something  of  her  trouble^ 
could  only  keep  silence  till  ehe  chose  to  speak,  and 
after  a  little  while  she  did  so,  in  this  way : 

^*And  so  Priscilla  has  had  good  success  as  a 
teacher,  and  likes  her  work  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  may  say  that  she  has  had  botli 
success  and  enjoyment  in  it.  She  seems  content  to 
go  on  as  one  of  Mrs.  Charlton's  teaohers,  instead  of 
beginning  a  school  on  her  own  aooount  as  was  hsr 
first  thought." 

"  That  would  be  great  responsibility  for  so  yoosg 
a  woman.    And  it  would  need  money  I  doubt" 

'*  Yes.    But  Priscilla  is  oldei*  than  her  yeais,  and 
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tbe  little  that  her  mother  left  her  has  been  aooumii- 
lating  for  snoh  an  undertaking.  Bat  she  seems  in 
no  haste,  and  on  the  whole  die  is  content.  She 
knows  how  to  do  her  work,  and  is  valued  by  her 
employers.  Still  I  cannot  but  covet  another  sort  of 
life  for  one  like  her,  though  she  is  not  thinking  of  a 
change." 

''  Still,  a  change  might  be  good  for  her  as  she  has 
been  at  her  work  so  long.  What  would  you  think 
of  her  coming  for  the  winter  to  take  care  of  Polly 
and  me?  It  would  be  a  rest  from  teaching,  and  she 
should  not  lose  by  it." 

Mrs.  Westwood  saw  nothing  for  a  moment. 

*'  Mother,  before  I  say  anything,  let  me  ask  one 
question.  Are  you  thinking  at  all  about  Mr.  Conway 
in  wishing  her  to  come  ?  " 

Mrs.  Barron  smiled  like  one  detected  in  doing  a 
foolish  thing. 

"  Well,  he  has  come  into  my  mind,  I  acknowledge* 
I  once  thought  that  if  they  had  seen  mope  of  one 
another,  it  might  have  ended  in  their  caring  for  one 
another.  But  it  is  for  Polly  and  myself  that  I  am 
chiefly  anxious  about  it.    It  may  be  selfish  of  me." 

"  No,  mother.  I  have  thought  of  it  for  you.  It 
would  comfort  me  to  have  you  in  Cilia's  care.  But, 
mother,  I  believe,  though  she  never  told  me,  that 
Matthew  spoke  to  Cilia  before  she  left  you,  and  that 
she  refused  him." 

Mi-8.  Barron  looked  surprised  and  so  sorrowful 
that  her  daughter  knew  she  had  this  matter  much 
at  heart,  but  she  only  said, 

"  That  might  make  it  not  so  pleasant  for  her  to 
come." 

If  that  had  been  all,  that  might  have  been  got  over* 
But  it  had  sometimes  come  into  Mrs.  Westwood's 
mind,  from  tokens  too  slight  to  name,  that  perhaps 
Friscilla  had  been  a  little  hasty  in  her  refusal,  and 
that  she  had  become  consoious  of  the  mistake  she 
had  made.  She  could  not  betray  the  girl's  involun- 
tary admission,  even  to  her  mother ;  and  she  doubted 
much  whether  Priscilla  would  be  induced  to  return 
now  lest  she  should  betray  herself.  Besides,  she 
]iad  renewed  her  engagement  to  teach  until  Easter 
at  least,  and  she  feared  it  would  be  impossible  to 
break  it.  She  wrote,  however,  at  once ;  but  it  was 
too  late.  The  day  of  PrisciUa's  departure  was 
already  set,,  she  wrote,  and  she  only  hoped  that 
Isa  could  be  home  by  that  time,  for  Mr.  Westwood 
had  taken  oold,  and  was  not  at  all  well. 

After  that  Mrs.  Barron  knew  that  she  must  not 
detain  her  daughter  much  longer,  and  that  whatever 
was  to  be  said  and  done,  must  be  said  and  done  at 
once. 

*'  I  have  been  slow  making  up  my  mind  to  it;  but 
I  see  no  other  way.  I  doubt  I'll  need  to  go  to 
Peter's  house  after  all." 

"  It  is  your  own  house,  mother ;  and  it  might  be 
the  wisest  move  for  the  winter." 

"So  ycm  have  been  thinking  about  it  too?  Well, 
averse  things  might  happen  to  me  than  to  have  to 
go  there.    But " 

"  Only  for  the  winter,  mother.  I  could  not  feel 
that  it  would  be  right  for  you  and  the  child  to  have 
unly  Jnstine  all  the  long  winter.  But  when  summer 
comes " 

*'  Well,  we  need  not  look  so  far  forward  as  the 
summer."  And  after  a  little,  she  added^  "  It  might 
make  some  things  easier.  Though  Mrs.  Conway 
objects  to  Antony  taking  her  Hose  to  his  father's 


house,  she  might  not  object  to  his  taking  her  to 
a  house  of  his  own,  and  they  might  live  in  this  one* 
if  I  could  content  myself  at  Peter's  for  a  constancy* 
But  they  are  young,  and  there  will  be  time  to 
consider  all  that.  Present  duty  is  what  we  have 
to  think  of,  and  it  is  ill  planning  for  other  folk." 

They  were  both  thinking  of  Mrs.  Peter,  and  past 
feelings  istnd  troubles;  but  her  name  was  not 
mentioned  between  them  at  this  time. 

"There  will  be  one  hard  matter,"  said  Mrs- 
Barron,  her  voice  trembling  for  the  first  time ;  "  if 
I  go  there  you  will  need  to  take  my  Polly  home 
wifii  you." 

"  Oh,  mother  I     Could  you  part  with  her  ?  " 

"  For  her  good  I  must  do  it.  I  oould  never  look 
after  her  there ;  and  she  has  come  to  an  age  when 
she  needs  oareful  guidance.  I  wish  Priscilla  could 
have  come  to  us." 

"  In  the  summer  she  may  oome,"  said  Isa. 

Her  heart  was  sore  for  her  mother.  She  knew 
it  must  cost  her  much  to  part  from  the  child ;  but 
it  was  the  wisest  way  to  say  little  about  it,  only 
she  made  it  clear  to  her  mother  that  she  would 
gladly  have  little  Polly  in  her  house. 

'*  And  we'll  say  nothing  about  the  summer  till 
we  shall  see  what  the  winter  may  bring,"  said 
Mrs.  Barron  cheerfully. 

It  was  the  old  lady  who  first  spoke  of  taking  up 
her  abode  in  her  son's  house  for  the  winter,  and  it 
was  to  her  daughter-in-law  that  she  spoke. 

"What  would  yon  think  of  taking  us  for  the 
winter?  It  would  be  lonely  for  me  and  Justine 
at  the  cottage  by  ourselves  now  that  I  can  no  longer 
move  about.  She  might  oome  with  me,  and  our 
coming  would  add  little  to  the  work  of  the  house 
with  her  therOi  Yott  might  put  us  up  the  stairs, 
and  we  would  be  out  of  the  way." 

"  And  what  does  my  husband  say  ? "  asked  Mrs. 
Peter,  for  she  oould  not  quite  cease  to  be  jealous  of 
the  mother's  influenoe  over  her  son. 

''  You  and  he  must  take  time,  and  oonsider  the 
matter.  I  have  said  nothing  to  him,  nor  he  to  me. 
It  is  you  who  will  have  the  trouble  of  us,  and  it 
is  you  who  must  decide  whether  we  come  or  not." 

Of  course  she  must  come.  There  was  no  other 
way  open  to  Mrs.  Peter  than  to  say  so ;  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  she  wished  for  no  other  way.  It  was  no 
such  trial  to  look  forward  to  "  old  madame's  "  being 
in  the  house  as  it  once  would  have  been.  They 
both  had  changed  of  late ;  and  though  mutual  for- 
bearance had  been  needed,  its  exercise  had  given 
them  an  opportunity  to  know  eaoh  other's  good 
points  better  than  they  had  hitherto  done,  and,  on 
the  whole,  Mrs.  Peter  was  glad  of  the  change. 

If  the  thought  that  the  old  lady's  eyes  would 
not  be  available  beyond  her  own  room  for  a  time 
helped  to  make  her  content  to  receive  her,  it  was 
not  surprising,  for  the  household  ways  of  the  two 
women  were  very  different,  and  it  would  not  have 
been  agreeable  to  have  been  subjected  in  her  own 
house  even  to  silent  criticism. 

And  the  cost  of  the  two  households  had  been 
greater  than  the  cost  of  one  would  be;  and  the 
difference  in  the  expense  would  be  in  Mrs.  Peter's 
favour.  Yes,  on  the  whole,  she  was  glad  of  the 
change,  and  made  her  preparations  for  it  with  a 
zeal  and  cheerfulness  which  pleased  and  surprised 
her  husband ;  but  the  surprise  he  was  oareful  to  keep 
to  himself,  Digitizec 
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So  iho  change  was  made,  and  her  mother  was 
Hettled  in  Peter's  house,  before  Mrs.  Westwood  went 
away*  She  was  not  sent  upstairs.  The  room  that 
had  been  hers  since  ever  the  house  was  bnilt,  the 
pleasantest  room  in  the  house,  was  hers  still ;  and 
if  her  heart  fell  at  the  tiiought  that  she  might  be 
held  a  prisoner  in  it,  possibly  for  years  to  come, 
her  face  and  her  voice  betrayed  no  disquiet  to  those 
who,  with  sympathy  and  with  some  anxiety,  were 
looking  on.  Even  the  parting  with  Polly  did  not 
move  her  outwardly,  as  Mrs.  Westwood  feared  it 
might. 

*'It  is  for  the  child's  good,  and  she  will  come  and 
fee  me  in  the  spring,  if  we  are  both  spared,"  were 
the  saddest  words  she  uttered  in  her  daughter's 
hearing. 

And  Polly,  child-like,  forgot  the  sorrow  of  parting 
with  her  giandmother  in  the  delight  of  going  away 
with  her  aunt,  and  went  with  smiles  and  no  thought 
of  tear^i. 

**  As  was  natural  and  light,"  said  her  grandmother, 
though  there  were  tears  on  her  own  face  as  she 
spoke. 

And  fo  the  winter  began,  and  Mrs.  Barron  set 
herself  to  the  bearing  of  her  lot  with  something 
moi-e  than  patience.  Indeed,  it  was  not  of  patient 
suffering  that  her  visitors  firtt  thought  when  they 
came  in  and  found  her  sitting  in  her  sunny  room. 
There  was  cheerfulness  in  her  heart  and  on  her  face; 
and  something  even  better  than  cheerfulness — peace. 

The  days  were  sometimes  long,  and  the  nights 
were  always  long^  and  often  ]painful,  but  she  acknow- 
ledged, notwithstanding  pain  and  weariness,  that 
she  had  much  to  be  thankful  for.  Mrs.  Peter  was 
kind,  and  Peter  was  more  than  kind,  and  the  thought 
that  by  patient  endurance  of  suffering  she  might 
help  in  the  way  in  which  he  had  hitherto  walked 
with  halting  steps,  made  sorrow  easy  to  bear. 

Her  grandsons  came  to  look  upon  her  room  as  the 
pleasantest  place  in  the  house.  .Whoever  came  or 
went,  grandmother  with  her  knitting  or  her  seam, 
or  her  big  Bible  open  before  her,  was  always  there 
to  give  them  kindly  welcome.  She  gave  them  less  of 
counsel  or  of  reproof  than  she  had  been  wont  to 
give  her  own^sons  when  she  was  a  younger  woman, 
and  probably  they  would  not  have  received  it  as  her 
Fons  had  done.  The  few  words  which  she  gave 
them  now  and  then  had  to  do  with  motives  rather 
than  actions,  and  pointed  rather  to  the  source  of  all 
goodness,  than  to  any  standard  of  goodness  to 
which  they  would  do  well  to  strive  to  attain.  And 
they  did  heed  these  words,  and  they  bore  fruit  in 
after  years,  as  even  she  lived  to  see. 

But,  more  than  either  her  son  or  her  grandsons,  her 
daughter-in-law  occupied  her  thoughts  after  a  time. 
It  was  not  alwavs  easy  to  be  at  peace  with  her,  or 
rather,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  fall  into  discord 
and  discomfort.  For  living  in  the  same  house,  and 
less  independent  of  each  o&er  than  ever  had  been 
the  case  before,  their  entire  dissimilarity  of  motives, 
opinions,  and  views  of  life  and  duty,  could  not  but 
be  made  apparent  to  both.  The  very  determination 
to  be  friendly  and  forbearing  made  all  this  the 
more  evident,  and  there  were  time's  when  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  Mrs.  Barron  to  decide  whether 
speech  or  silence  were  more  perilous  between  them. 

But  she  did  possess  her  soul  in  patience  through 
it  all,  and  *' poor  soul "  was  the  hardest  word  she 
ever  uttered  in  her  daughter-in-law's  hearing  after 


she  came  to  live  in  her  house.  And  she  uttered  no 
harder  word  of  her  to  others.  There  was  one  thing 
which  she  could  always  do  when  she  was  at  her 
wit's  end  to  know  the  best  way,  "  Pray  for  them 
who  despitefuUy  use  you."  There  was  no  doubt  or 
hesitation  possible  there.  Not  that  in  her  thoughts 
she  dealt  hardly  with  her  or  pitied  herself  much. 
She  was  just  "  poor  soul "  in  her  thoughts  as  in  her 
speech ;  even  in  her  weakness  she  was  strong  enough 
and  peaceful  enough  to  have  patience  with  her. 

And  more  than  all  words  of  counsel  or  reproof  or 
enoourageinent,  did  this  forbearance  with  their 
mother  which,  as  fiir  as  they  could  see,  cost  her  no 
effort,  tell  for  good  on  her  grandsons.  Bemembering 
her  scarcely-veiled  contempt  for  their  mother  and 
her  ways  and  opinions  in  the  old  days,  the  difierenoe 
which  they  now  saw  recommended  itself  to  their 
sense  of  what  was  right  and  Chriatianlike,  and  did 
much  to  establish  them  in  the  faith  which  she 
professed. 

Thev  needed  at  this  time  to  have  much  patienoe 
with  their  mother  on  their  own  account.  She  waa 
fretful  and  irritable  to  a  degree  which  could  only 
be  accounted  for  by  failing  health,  and  just  as  the 
days  were  beginning  to  grow  longer  again,  she  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  illness  which  had  for  some 
time  been  upon  her,  and  take  to  her  bed. 

It  was  a  sad  thing  for  her  and  for  them  all,  hut 
one  good  thing  came  out  of  it.  The  strong  desire 
which  she  felt  to  be  of  use  to  the  invalid  encouraged 
Mrs.  Barron  to  make  exertions,  whidh  after  a  while 
proved  to  her  that  she  had  more  strength  and  more 
power  in  her  injured  limb  than  either  she  or  the 
doctor  had  supposed.  With  the  patience  and  deter- 
mination which  had  characterised  her  in  all  the 
work  of  her  life,  she  set  herself  to  make  the  most  of 
her  limited  powers  of  motion.  Omtches  were  pro- 
cured for  her — ^Mr.  Conway  surprised  her  with  them 
just  as  she  was  wishing  for  their  help— and  they 
were  made  use  of  faithfully,  though,  at  first,  at  tlie 
cost  of  fatigue  and  pain,  and  the  result  was  quite 
beyond  her  nopes. 

But  it  was  months  before  all  this  came  to  pass. 
When  she  first  began  to  go  to  the  bedside  of  the 
invalid,  she  was  drawn  there  in  her  armchair  hj 
Justine  or  her  grandsons.  Many  an  hour  she  sat 
beside  her,  soothing,  as  no  one  else  could  do,  the 
restless  misery  which  every  moan  and  every  move- 
ment betrayed.  The  firm  clasp  of  the  old  woman's 
hand  soothed  her  and  brought  the  sleep  which 
nothing  else  brought  Her  days  were  spent  in  Mrs. 
Peter's  room,  and  sometimes  part  of  the  night. 

The  little  table  with  the  knitting,  and  the  large 
Bible  had  its  place  there,  and  often  when  the  sick 
woman  seemed  to  be  sleeping,  she  was  watching, 
with  half-closed  eyes,  the  strong,  peaceful  fiice  of  tk 
old  lady,  as  she  sat  reading  her  daily  portion  beside 
her.  It  had  always  been  a  strong  faoe,  but  it  had 
not  always  been  peaceful,  and  in  the  old  days  Mrs. 
Peter  had  never  seen  it  at  its  best ;  as  day  by  day 
she  watched  it,  her  wonder  grew. 

**  She  had  everything  in  those  days  to  make  her 
happy ;  her  husband,  her  children,  plenty  of  money 
too.  She  was  well  and  strong,  and  every  one  thought 
much  of  her.  Now  she  has  one  room,  and  her  lame- 
ness, and  not  even  little  Polly.  What  is  it  I 
wonder?  Can  it  be  her  religion — ^that  which  sbe 
reads  in  that  book — ^whiqh  consoles  h^rrl/^o 
what  it  is?"  Digitizes  XJ^fL 
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Slio  might  well  wonder.  One  work-worn  finger 
followed  the  lines,  and  her  lips  moved  as  she  r^d, 
though  no  sound  was  heard,  and  the  old  faoe  bend- 
ing over  the  page  looked  like  the  faoe  of  a  child. 

"  What  is  It  ?  "  said  she,    "  Read  it  to  me." 

But  when  it  was  read  it  did  not  seem  veiy  much 
to  her.  Why  should  old  madame  sit  and  smile  at 
that,  as  though  the  words  had  been  spoken  to  her, 
inst^td  of  a  woman  who  had  been  dead  for  hundreds 
of  years  ?  It  was  the  story  of  her  who  washed  the 
feet  of  the  Lord  with  her  tears  and  wiped  them 
with  the  hair  of  her  head. 

**  *  Her  sins,  which  are  many,  are  forgiven  her,  for 
she  loved  much,'  "  read  old  madame,  looking  up,  as 
she  ended,  with  a  smile. 

*'  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  that  before.  There  is  a 
picture  of  it  in  the  church," 

"  Yes,  surely  you  have  heard  of  it  before.  It  is 
the  same  in  your  book  as  in  mine." 

Mrs.  Peter's  book  was  an  old  copy  of  the  Donay 
Bible,  which  had  been  her  father's  and  his  father's 
before  him.  It  had  been  kept  safely  because  it  had 
been  long  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  rather 
than  because  of  its  own  value.  Indeed,  few  of  those 
who  had  had  access  to  it  all  those  years,  had  known 
how  to  read  it  Mrs.  Peter  could  read,  but  she  had 
been  willing  to  take  her  knowledge  of  that,  as  of 
other  things,  at  second-hand. 

Of  late,  seeing  old  madame  reading  with  such 
constant  enjoyment,  she  had  thought  more  about  it. 
She  had  never  been  absolutely  forbidden  to  read  it, 
perhaps  because  she  had  never  shown  any  inclina- 
tion to  do  so.  Now,  what  if  she  were  to  find  the 
comfort  in  it  that  old  madame  found  in  her  book  ? 
She  needed  it  badly  enough,  she  told  herself,  as  she 
lay  weary  and  anxious  on  her  bed.  And  she  would 
like  to  hear  more  about  the  woman  who  had  been 
forgiven. 

"  Js  there  more  of  it?" 

'*  No,  there  is  no  more  of  it.  It  is  the  same  in 
your  book,  I  think." 

"Is  that  so,  grandmother?"  said  Philip  the 
youngest,  now  that  Gharlie  was  gone.  "Then  I 
don't  see  why  all  the  rest  should  be  so  different  if 
the  books  are  the  same ;  I  will  have  a  look  at  them 
I  think." 

To  this  his  grandmother  said  nothing,  and  his 
mother  made  no  objection  when  he  dambei'ed  up  to 
the  high  shelf  where  her  grand&ther's  Bible  lay. 
He  sat  down  to  read,  and  as  he  read  his  grand- 
mother followed  the  words  in  the  book  which  was 
open  before  her.  Whatever  differences  there  might 
be  in  the  two,  they  came  to  none  that  day,  and  the 
boy  read  on  till  his  grandmother  bade  him  cease  lest 
his  mother  should  be  weary. 

But  after  that  day  the  boy  read  often  to  his 
mother  from  the  book  which  had  lain  in  the  house 
so  long,  a  ^hidden  treasure.  Sometimes  Mrs.  Barron 
was  present,  but  oftenest  she  was  not,  and  when 
she  was  there  she  listened  for  the  most  part  in 
silence.  If  she  let  fall  a  word  now  and  then,  it  was 
to  the  boy  rather  than  to  his  mother  that  she  spoke. 

For  though  she  longed  to  say  some  word  of 
comfort  to  her,  she  feared  to  speak,  lest  she  should 
do  harm  rather  than  good,  by  awakening  the  old 
dislike  and  fear  of  tiie  truth,  which  for  the  time 
seemed  to  slumber. 

"  And,  after  all,  it  is  the  Lord  himself,  who  must 
speak  to  her.    One  word  from  his  lips,  one  glimpse 


of  his  face,  will  do  more  for  her  than  all  the  argu- 
ments which  the  ablest  could  bring  against  the 
errors  of  her  creed,  even  if  she  were  still  able  to 
follow  them ;  and  poor  soul,  I  doubt  she  is  past  all 
that  now." 

Yet  her  words  did  help  «« the  poor  sod,"  though 
they  were  few,  and  her  life  helped  her  more. 
Before  the  end  came,  there  was  good  hope  that  she 
got  a  glimpse  of  the  Lord's  face  with  no  blinding 
veil  between — that  she  did  hear  the  voice  of  Him 
who  speaks  dii-ectly  to  every  waiting,  trusting  soul, 
and  that  she  sat  at  his  feet  joyful  as  one  to  whom 
much  had  been  forgiven. 

Another  summer  had  come  and  gone  before  all 
this  came  to  pass,  and  the  snow  that  lay  deep  on 
the  earth  when  Philip  fii-st  took  down  the  book  had 
not  passed  away,  before  another  trial,  short  but 
sharp,  had  fallen  on  Mrs.  Barron. 


THE  COLPORTEUR  IN  PIEDMONT. 

AN  EPISODE  IN  THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  REFORMATION  IN 
ITALY  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

m. — ^FURTHER  TRIAU9  AND  NEW  SUCCESSES. 

IN  the  year  1854  cholera  broke  out  with  fearful 
violence  at  Fara,  and  throughout  Italy.  The 
Sriests  knew  well  how  to  profit  by  the  misfortune, 
eclaring  it  to  be  the  scourge  with  which  heaven 
was  punishing  all  Italy  on  account  of  their  toleration 
of  Protestants.  There  were  some  who  did  not  believe 
this,  as  the  cholera  had  previously  attacked  Fara 
when  there  were  no  heretics ;  but  many,  alas,  were 
ready  to  take  up  this  black  and  perfidious  insinua- 
tion, and  thus  the  flame  of  religious  fanaticism  was 
greatly  increased. 

At  this  time  Boi^a  lived  in  the  house  of 
one  who  was  a  fierce  enemy  of  the  Evangelicals, 
and  whose  son,  besides,  was  a  priest.  As  might  be 
expected,  when  the  term  of  letting  expired,  he  at 
once  gave  notice  to  Borgia  to  leave  the  house.  The 
Lord,  however,  helped  Borgia  here  and  raised  up  a 
friend  for  him,  who  let  mm  rooms  in  his  house, 
although  by  so  doing  he  brought  upon  himself  much 
malevolence.  During  the  winter  of  1854-55  those 
who  believed  met  every  evening  in  Borgia's  new 
abode. 

With  Lent,  the  next  year,  the  persecutions  again 
were  aggravated,  the  main  object  of  the  clericals 
being  to  drive  Borgia  from  the  country,  believing 
this  would  put  an  end  to  the  work.  A  message  was 
sent  him  by  the  priests  requesting  he  would  leave. 
This  was  met  by  a  decided  refusal.  Next,  any  one 
who  would  buy  from  him,  sell  to  him,  or  speak 
wiih  him,  was  threatened  with  excommunication. 
Great  was  the  suffering  of  the  whole  family.  Car- 
lotta  Borgia  was  hunted  off  the  fields  when  she 
went  to  gather  herbs.  She  sometimes  passed  whole 
days  in  tears,  yet  her  faith  did  not  utterly  iail, 
and  often  she  took  refage  in  prayer,  believing  that 
the  Lord  would  provide. 

Seeing  Borgia  still  firm  and  still  bent  on  distribu- 
ting tracts,  the  priests,  with  the  mayor,  devised 
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other  means  still.  Soma  and  Carlotta  were  called 
before  the  council,  and  cbsired  to  sign  a  paper  which 
they  were  told  had  come  from  the  prefect  of  Novara. 
Borgia  asked  permission  to  read  it  ilrst,  but  the  secre- 
tary told  him  he  was  simply  to  sign  it. 

"  Then  tell  The  the  nature  of  it,"  he  replied. 

''  It  is  to  the  effect  that  you  must  renounce  this 
Protestant  propaganda,  or  else  leave  the  country," 

But  Borgia  and  his  wife  stood  firm. 

Next  a  petition  urging  their  expulsion  was  started 
and  sent  through  the  country  for  signature. 

A  friend  of  Borgia  took  a  hasty  copy  in  chalk  of 
this  document,  with  the  names  subscribed.  Amongst 
other  names  was  that  of  Carlo  Contini  :  yes,  the 
very  Contini  who  afterwards  became  co-labourer 
with  Borgia  at  Milan.  The  petition  was  destined, 
however,  to  shipwreck  soon  after  its  appearance ; 
because,  with  the  exception  of  some  fanatical  men 
and  women,  the  people  began  to  tire  of  seeing  the 
continuous  and  vexatious  persecution  of  Borgia  and 
his  family. 

Borgia  continued  steadily  at  work,  in  spite  of  all 
opposition.  Twice  during  the  summer  he  visited 
Casale  for  a  fresh  supply  of  tracts  and  New  Testa- 
ments. Not  being  much  occupied,  on  account  of  the 
great  difficulty  of  getting  any  work,  he  obtained  after 
some  delay  a  licence  to  sell  books  as  a  hawker ;  but 
this  employment  resulted  rather  in  loss  than  in 
gain.  After  awhile  Signer  Rochietti  came  himself 
to  pay  them  a  visit.  A  service  was  held,  and  Borgia's 
house  was  crowded  to  suffocation.  This  first  regular 
conference  resulted  in  a  revival,  and  increased  the 
number  of  sincere  friends. 

In  1856  the  missionaries  arrived,  but  their  visit 
had  little  effect  with  those  who  were  then  well 
instructed  in  the  gospel.  Those  sent  this  time  were 
extremely  ignorant,  and  amongst  other  stupidities 
was  the  following,  which  became  a  proverb  in 
Fara:  '*  Some  say  our  Madonna  is  made  of  wood. 
Well,  if  this  is  so,  she  is  equally  efficacious  for 
us."  The  people  remarked,  "Yes,  w©  well  know 
it;  whether  wooden  or  not  she  vill  always  have 
the  efficacy  of  filling  the  pockets  of  the  priests." 
The  priests  lyere  much  disappointed  and  enraged 
that,  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts,  their  Hock 
were  scattering. 

During  the  preaching  of  the  missionaries,  some 
boys  were  amusing  themselves,  as  is  very  common 
in  towns,  under  the  outside  portico  of  tne  church. 
The  parish  priest,  in  a  furious  rage,  came  out  to 
order  them  off.  Now  it  accidentally  happened  that 
Giovanni,  the  second  son  of  Borgia,  was  passing  at 
the  time.  The  priest  at  once  recognised  him.  As 
the  others  fled,  Giovanni  innocently  remained,  as 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  tbose  who  had  been 
making  a  noise.  The  priest  came  upon  him  from 
behind,  and  covering  him  up  iu  his  gown, 
stopped  his  mouth  and  then  beat  him  with  his  fist 
and  kicked  him  violently,  afterwards  hurling  him 
against  the  comer  of  the  pedestal  of  a  column. 
Poor  little  Giovanni,  all  bruised  and  disfigured, 
was  with  difficulty  able  to  crawl  home,  and  his  pre- 
mature death  some  time  afterwards  was  ascribed  to 
internal  injuries  then  received. 

Later  on  other  missionaries  came,  whose  special 
object  was  to  renew  the  opposition  to  the  Evan- 
gelicals, and  prepare  the  faithful  for  the  solemn 
reception  of  the  bishop,  who  was  coming  to  give 
the  apostolic  benediction. 


Borgia  continued  his  colportage,  and  got  a  more 
extended  licence  for  the  sale  of  books. 

In  the  month  of  May  a  great  f4te  was  held  at 
Carpignano-Sesia ;  Borgia  determined  to  go,  accom- 
panied by  his  son.  Ariiving,  he  procured  a  table 
to  place  his  books  on.  His  appearance  with  evan- 
gelical books  caused  a  great  sensation,  and  crowds 
gathered  round  them,  asking  many  questions,  to 
which  Borgia  replied.  The  priests  oould  not  long 
stand  this,  and  thereupon  they  went  in  a  body  to 
see  him.  After  some  discussion  they  withdrew 
to  a  distance,  taking  a  careful  note  of  those  who 
bought,  Borgia  meanwhile  calling  out,  **  Who  will 
buy  Bibles,  Testaments, '  Confession  of  De  Sanctis '?" 
Numbers  bought,  and  many  examined  the  books. 
Again  the  priests  approached,  and  one  harangned 
the  crowd,  *' Parishioners  I  these  are  false  boob. 
Burn  and  destroy  them.  The  man  who  sells  them 
is  an  heretic,  and  excommunicated." 

A  scene  of  great  disorder  now  occurred.  Some 
threw  back  the  books  on  the  table.  Boi^a  asked 
peiTuission  of  a  hatter,  who  had  an  adjoining  stand, 
to  allow  him  to  put  his  son  to  stand  on  his  counter. 
This  being  allowed,  the  boy  stood  up  and  read 
the  23rd  chapter  of  Matthew.  All  listened 
attentively,  without  making  the  slightest  disturb- 
ance. But  when  he  had  concluded,  the  carabineers, 
seeing  that  preparations  were  being  made  for  a 
regular  row,  requested  Borgia  to  leavo. 

A  colporteur  arrived  from  Genoa  in  November  of 
this  year  with  a  good  provision  of  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments, and  all  were  sold  in  oi^e  day.  He  wrote  to 
Novara  for  a  box  containing  150  New  Testaments 
and  fifty  Bibles,  and  in  two  days  all  these  were  also 
sold.  He  next  wrote  to  the  depot  at  Genoa  for  two 
more  cases  of  Bibles  and  TestamentS|  and  in  a  short 
time  disposed  of  all  in  the  district  around. 

In  this  month  Fara  was  visited  by  an  ex-priest, 
and  great  curiosity  was  evinced  to  hear  him.  The 
meetings  were  largely  attended.  Subsequently  a 
regular  Evangelist  was  sent  to  Fara,  who  remained 
there  for  several  months,  during  which  many  souk 
were  saved,  and  the  work  much  blessed.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival,  and  during  one  of  the  meetingK,  a 
large  stone  was  thrown  into  the  room ;  then  a  few 
days  after  a  pistol  was  fired  through  the  wipdow  by 
a  carabineer.  Not  long  afterwards,  when  BoT^ia 
and  his  fitmily  had  retired  to  rest,  a  gun  loaded  with 
ball  was  fired  into  his  chamber,  but  fortunately  no 
one  was  killed  or  hurt,  and  the  bullets  lodged  in 
the  wall  above  the  fireplace. 

One  evening  some  fourteen  persons,  fully  armed, 
waited  to  attack  the  brethren  who  were  accompany- 
ing the  !E1  vangelists ;  but  the  latter  hftving  received 
warning  in  time,  were  thus  able  in  the  daric  to  oondnct 
them  in  safety  by  a  bye-path.  Another  evening  the 
brethren  accompanied  the  Evangelist  to  hifi  hotel 
amid  a  perfect  shower  of  stones.  I^  little  later 
one  received  a  summons  for  not  saluting  a  diurch, 
although  the  church  had  been  at  that  time  tametl 
into  a  store-house ;  but  in  this  case  tho  priest  had 
to  pay  the  costs. 

Signer  Mazzarella,  Count  Guiccii^rdini,  and  Bar- 
beris  were  most  anxious  to  visit  Borgia,  and  see 
personally  the  work  at  Fara,  although  well  Avan" 
that  such  a  visit  would  be  very  perilous.  On 
Tuesday,  the  8th  of  April,  1857,  these  gentlemen 
arrived  at  Fara,  and  went  directly  to  Borgia's  house. 
Tho    news   of    their   arrival   spread  immediately' 
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Boi^a,  after  Balntation,  recounted  all  the  events 
that  had  reoently  oocarred.  Suddenly  a  great 
tnmult  was  heard :  Borgia,  going  to  the  door,  found 
a  mob,  prinoipally  women,  led  on  by  the  grave- 
digger's  wife  and  the  priest's  servant,  and  all  with 
their  hands  and  aprons  iiUed  with  stones,  crying, 
'*  Death  to  the  Protestants  I " 

The  mob  rapidly  inoreased,  several  men  joining, 
and  an  attack  was  made  by  throwing  a  heavy  stone 
at  the  door.  The  gentlemen  wished  to  leave,  bnt 
Borgia  begged  them  to  wait  until  he  got  some 
canM[>ineers  to  accompany  them. 

MasEzarella,  turning  oonrageouslv  to  the  mob,  ad- 
dressed them  in  words  of  Christian  love.  There 
was  one  present  who  was  deeply  moved  by  these 
words,  and  immediately  withdrew  to  his  house !  this 
was  the  date  of  his  conversion,  and  he  is  now  a 
zealous  worker  in  the  cause  of  the  Saviour  at  Milan. 
The  visitors  made  their  way  as  far  as  the  bridge, 
and  were  about  one-third  of  &e  distance  to  the  hotel, 
when  the  crowd  became  more  excited  and  dangerous 
than  before.  Matters  reached  such  a  pass  that 
flight  was  impossible,  and  as  they  had  received 
many  blows  and  wounds,  Borgia  prayed  them  to 
retire  to  a  caf6  close  at  hand.  The  coffee-house 
keeiper  gave  them  shelter,  and  on  the  mob  attempting 
to  press  in,  he  drew  a  revolver  from  his  desk  and 
threatened  to  shoot  the  first  who  persisted.  In  the  caf6 
they  found  the  vice-syndic  and  several  of  the  coun- 
cillors, who  offered  to  acoompany  them  on  their  way. 
Finally  they  arrived  at  the  hotel,  and  found  that 
crossing  the  town  in  its  excited  state  had  occupied 
them  just  two  hours.  Having  waited  for  an  escort 
of  carabineers,  they  started  for  Novara.  Borgia 
having  gone  with  them  to  the  door  in  order  to  bid 
them  farewell,  wished  to  return  again  into  the  hotel 
with  his  two  children,  but  the  door  was  slammed  in 
their  faoes.  A  countryman  now  seized  one  of  Borgia's 
children,  and  attempted  to  throw  it  into  a  canal 
whioh  flows  past  this  place  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
torrent.  The  faUier,  with  his  utmost  strength,  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  him.  Again  stones  were  thrown, 
but  fortunately  at  this  point  a  carabineer  who  was 
guarding  the  barracks  near  the  hotel,  made  his  ap- 
pearance. Borgia  at  once  seized  him  strongly  by  the 
arm,  saying,  '*  Now,  my  friend,  if  I  am  to  be  the 
victim  of  the  popular  rage  I  shall  fall ;  but.  If  so,  I 
keep  by  you  as  a  responsible  witness." 

Borgia  held  fast,  and  the  carabineer  excnjsed  him- 
self by  saying  it  was  quite  impossible  for  him  alone 
to  protect  him.  Just  &en  the  carabineer  received  a 
violent  blow  on  the  back  firom  a  large  stone.  It  is 
strange  that  this  was  the  very  man  who  had  fired 
the  pistol-shot  into  the  room  where  the  brethren  were 
assembled.  The  blow  now  seemed  to  have  startled 
him,  for  he  forthwith  thought  how  best  he  could  get 
himself  and  them  out  of  danger.  Crossing  the  court- 
yard of  the  hotel,  they  clambered  over  a  ditch,  into 
a  vineyard  which  led  them  to  the  barracks.  The 
mob,  many  of  whom  were  now  armed  with  reaping- 
hooks,  thuiking  Borgia  was  hidden  in  the  vineyard, 
searched  it  for  a  length  of  time.  Poor  Carlotta  had 
been  left  behind  in  the  house,  which,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  was  visited  again  by  the  mob,  who 
smashed  all  the  windows,  and  various  articles  inside. 
The  door  was  fortunately  well  secured.  At  ten 
o'clodk  at  night  two  carabineers  arrived  at  the 
barracks,  and,  having  heard  what  had  taken  place, 
charged  their  pistols,  and  started  for  Borgia's  house. 


On  their  arrival  they  found  several  brethren  who 
had  Msembled  for  the  protection  of  Carlotta,  and 
these  now  left  on  hearing  that  the  excitement  was 
subsiding.  The  carabineers  having  first  patrolled 
the  streets,  then  returned  to  barracks  and  con- 
ducted Borgia  home  in  safety.  He  arrived  after 
eleven  o'clock,  and  then  the  family  united  in  thanks 
to  God  for  having  preserved  their  lives.  Borgia 
left  during  the  night  for  Novara,  in  order  to  t^e 
counsel  and  advice  as  to  what  course  he  should 
follow.  His  friends  agreed  to  pass  o^er  all  that 
had  happened  as  far  as  they  were  concerned.  The 
authorities  of  Novara,  however,  would  not  agree  to 
this,  and  therefore  sent  a  delegate  to  Fara,  in  order 
to  examine  witnesses.  Eight  days  were  thus  occu- 
pied, but  with  little  result,  though  in  the  end  a 
few  of  the  offenders  were  punished. 


IV, 

When  the  first  death  occurred  amongst  the  Evan- 
gelicals, the  brethren  wished  to  inter  their  comrade 
after  their  own  manner,  but  found  themselves  greatly 
embarrassed  as  regards  their  dealings  with  the  autho- 
rities, and  also  as  to  the  best  mode  of  conducting  the 
funeral  in  a  decorous  and  fitting  manner.  The  clericals 
decided  that  no  such  interment  should  take  place 
in  the  cemetery.  After  two  days  the  authorities 
interfered,  and  had  the  body  buried  outside  the 
graveyard  gate.  The  sexton's  wife  showered  stones 
down  on  the  coffin,  accompanied  by  maledictions; 
and  for  a  long  time  after  visitors  to  the  cemetery 
threw  stones  at  the  grave  in  passing,  and  cursed 
the  remains.  The  authorities  of  Novara,  hearing  of 
these  scandals,  gave  orders  that  the  body  should  be 
exhumed,  and  {uaced  in  a  new  cemetery  in  process 
of  formation,  but  as  yet  unconsecrated.  The  mayor 
refused  to  have  this  done,  stating  that  the  whole 
country  would  rebel  against  it.  The  intendant  of 
Novara  replied,  "  At  Para  there  are  carabineers,  and 
others  shall  be  sent  from  here.  If  this  is  not  enough 
we  have  also  a  regiment  of  soldiers  at  hand ;  these 
are  ready  to  teach  rebels  their  duty."  When  the 
day  of  transport  was  fixed,  Borgia  wrote  to  a  friend 
to  come  and  conduct  religious  service  at  the  grave. 
Again  the  mob  broke  out  Things  appeared  so  very 
serious  that  the  authorities  personally  counselled 
him  to  return  to  Novara,  and  allow  the  remains  to 
be  transported  by  the  military.  The  Evangelist 
obeyed,  and,  accontpanied  by  Borgia,  went  back  to 
Novara,  taking  a  circuitous  route. 

Two  women  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  violence  on  these  different  occasions  were 
some  time  afterwards  condemned  to  terms  of  im- 
prisonment. In  one  instance  a  lighter  sentence, 
involving  costs,  would  have  obliged  the  woman  to 
part  with  a  house  belonging  to  her.  "  Know,  there- 
fore," said  the  magistrate,  who  highly  commended 
the  spirit  of  the  evangelists,  "  that  the  Evangelicals 
have  requested  me  to  pardon  you,  but  I  record  this 
slight  sentence  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  law ;  and 
now  be  assured  that  the  Evangelicals  have  a  perfect 
right  to  all  respect,  just  the  same  as  any  other 
citizens." 

This  decision  produced  the  best  impression,  but  it 
was  difficult  to  convince  the  inhabitants  of  Fara  that 
the  Evangelicals  were  to  be  respected  as  well  as  the 
Catholics.     After  some  time,  however,  they  began 
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to  treat  the  Evangelicals  with  a  little  familiarity, 
and,  little  by  little,  the  brethren  enjoyed  some  peace. 
Then  mere  and  more  they  felt  the  necessity  of 
having  a  regular  Evangelist  amongst  them.  At  the 
end  of  that  summer  there  were  some  thirty  com- 
municants, with  women,  who  persevered  in  praying 
and  breaking  of  bread  with  joy  and  simplicity  of 
heart.  At  length  the  triumph  of  the  gospel  was 
an  established  fact. 

In  order  to  give  greater  development  to  the  work, 
a  place  for  public  evangelisation  was  much  required, 
and  this^was  obtained ;  but  as  the  agreement  was 
only  for  three  years,  the  building  again  passed 
from  their  hands  through  the  influence  of  the  priests 
with  the  landlord.  The  new  cemetery  was  now 
completed,  and  only  awaited  solemn  consecration. 
The  Bishop  of  Novara  was  asked  to  ofiQciate.  He 
replied  he  could  not  possibly  give  his  benediction 
when  there  was  in  it  the  remains  of  a  heretia  The 
authorities  then  met  in  assembly,  special  and  extra- 
ordinary, and  decided  to  build  at  public  expense  a 
cemetery  for  the  Evangelicals.  This  was  carried 
out,  and  remains  as  a  testimony  to  the  truth  of  our 
narrative."  Into  it  were  transported,  by  night,  the 
bones  of  the  Evangelist ;  this  was  the  third  interment. 

Many  interesting  incidents  occurred  in  connection 
with  the  evangelisation.  A  brother  named  Prolo 
fell  ill,  and  his  parents  would  permit  no  Evangelicals 
to  go  near  him.  Under  his  pillow  they  placed  a 
crucifix.  The  sick  man  searching  for  a  bottle  of 
water  under  his  pillow,  drew  out  the  crucifix ;  his 
indignation  was  great,  and  setting  out  of  bed,  he 
tottered  to  the  door,  and  wim  his  little  remaining 
strength,  threw  the  crucifix  out  into  the  court- yard 
on  a  heap  of  inibbish.    A  few  days  after  he  expired. 

In  a  village  called  Carpignano,  near  to  Fara,  a 
man  named  Prina  was  converted  to  the  Saviour. 
He  was  simple,  zealous,  and  sincere,  and  for  the 
cause  of  the  gospel  suffered  much.  Every  evening 
he  went  to  Fara  to  attend  the  meetings.  One 
evening  he  was  waited  for  a  short  way  out  of  the 
town  by  assttssins.  When  he  had  arrived  at  the 
spot,  they  waylaid  and  attacked  him,  dragging  him 
into  a  field  and  forcing  him  on  his  knees,  and  called 
on  him  to  pray,  as  his  last  moment  had  come.  He 
entreated  his  life  for  his  little  children  and  wife. 
But  no.  One  ruffian  made  a  violent  stab  at  his 
head,  throwing  him  back  on  the  ground.  Most 
providentially  the  instrument  only  cut  through  the 
upper  portion  of  his  hat.  The  assassins,  thinking 
the  man  killed,  ran  off  very  quickly.  Prina  did  not 
move  for  some  time,  but  after  a  little  while  got  up 
and  returned  to  Borgia's  house,  where  some  of  the 
brethren  were  still  assembled,  and  who  advised  that 
he  should  come  no  more  in  the  evenings. 

The  colporteur  Omaghi  on  one  occasion  stated  in 
the  public  piazza  that  the  rosary  was  a  useless 
invention.  On  account  of  this  a  process  was  insti- 
tuted, not  again{*t  Oi-naghi,  but  against  Prina. 
Omaghi  presented  himself  before  the  tribunal  of 
Novara,  protesting  that  he  and  not  Prina  had  made 
the  statement,  but  he  was  told  that  not  being  a 
witness  he  could  not  speak.  Pi-ina  was  therefore 
imprisoned  for  three  months. 

From  a  town  called  Ghemme,  also  near  Fara, 
every  Sunday  five  or  six  persons  attended  the 
meetings.  A  small  meeting  was  opened  in  Ghemme 
on  their  account.  Unfortunately  tne  position  of  the 
room  was  quite  close  to  the  parish  ohurch.     The 


day  it  was  opened,  as  soon  as  the  place  was  lit  up 
and  a  few  verses  read,  an  immense  crowd  assembled, 
and  prevented  any  one  from  entering.  Stones  and 
filth  were  thrown  in,  and  the  brethren  with  great 
difficulty  made  their  escape  back  to  Fan.  After 
some  days  the  Evangelist  returned  to  Ghemme,  and 
succeeded  in  making  friends.  He  lodged  above  the 
meeting-room,  and  there  met  any  who  came  to  study 
the  Bible.  Late  one  evening  he  went  txanqnilly 
to  bed,  when  some  miscreants  placed  a  ladder  close 
outside  his  badly-secuied  window  in  order  to  enter 
his  room.  Hearing  noise  and  whispers,  he  got  up 
and  listened  attentively.  He  heard  these  words: 
"  Listen,  Dencio  I  You  enter  by  the  window,  which 
is  easy ;  we  will  watch  here.  Kill  him  with  two  or 
three  blows,  then  get  down  quickly  and  be  o£" 
The  Evangelist,  knowing  the  serious  peril  he  was 
in,  got  up,  rushed  down  to  the  courtyard  and  out 
at  the  gate,  right  past  the  men  below.  Confused  for 
the  moment  at  seeing  him  suddenly  appear  half- 
dressed,  thev,  however,  quickly  followed  after. 
The  Evangelist  hurried  into  the  courtyard  of  an 
hotel  which  was  still  open ;  but  his  enemies  con- 
tinued their  course,  thinking  he  had  taken  the  main 
road  to  Fara.  He  perceived  their  error,  put  en  his 
boots,  turned  back,  and,  taking  another  road,  escaped. 
The  work  at  Ghemme  was  given  up,  but  there  are 
still  some  readers  of  the  Bible  there. 

From  1866  until  1 870,  Borgia  continued  his  labours 
with  a  large  measure  of  success.  The  nightHSchool 
was  quite  a  novelty  for  Fara.  For  a  considerable 
time  the  deaths  amongst  the  brethren  were  very 
numerous,  insomuch  that  the  number  whom  the 
Lord  added  to  tho  church  did  not  fill  up  the  blanks 
left  by  those  removed.  Yet  the  work  continued 
to  flourish  and  progress.  Beside  thirty  conmiuni- 
cants,  there  were  many  catechumens,  and  a  great 
number  of  secret  inquirers.  The  night-school  attend- 
ance averaged  from  seventy  to  eighty,  and  the  day- 
school  from  twelve  to  twenty,  and  this  was  no  small 
mattef  in  a  population  of  some  two  thousand  souls. 

The  place  has  also  furnished  its  contingent  of 
gospel  labourers  in  the  two  Free  Itcdian  Church 
Evangelists,  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  at 
Milan.  Of  those  who  already  have  said, "  Lord  Jesus, 
receive  my  spirit,"  were  two  young  men  who  died 
during  military  service,  and  four  who  expired  in 
the  Novara  hospital,  and  nineteen  buried  in  the 
Evangelical  cemetery  of  Fara.  To  these  we  may 
add  three  who  were  buried  by  their  parents  in  the 
Bomish  cemetery,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  priest  a 

Fara  has  now  been  some  years  without  any  meet- 
ing-place or  any  Evangelist ;  but  the  elect  and  faith- 
ful few  stand  firm,  and  will  do  so  till  they  too  shall 
be  called  away  to  the  better  life.  The  old  man, 
Borgia,  still  a  colporteur,  labours  on  with  the  same 
spirit,  zeal,  and  enthusiasm  as  when,  in  days  gone 
by,  he  began  his  difficult  and  arduous  work,  visiting 
all  the  villages  and  towns  throughout  Novara,  and 
always  increasing  his  sales  of  boo^s. 

The  present  moral  disposition  of  the  people  is 
very  similar  to  that  in  all  other  parts  of  Italy— 
much  incredulity  and  indifference  mixed  up  wiUi  a 
large  amount  of  superstition ;  but  at  the  same  time 
they  are  now  always  liberal  and  respectful.  Should 
any  one  be  disposed  to  hold  religious  services,  no 
one  will  disturb  or  annoy  him ;  he  will  be  silently 
and  attentively  listened  to,  and  afterwards  comments 
will  be  made,  both  &vourable  and  otherwise. 
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THE  earth  is  full  of  the  wonderful  ^orks  of  God, 
inrho  in  wisdom  has  made  them  all.  So  is  the 
great  aod  wide  sea,  wherein  are  things  creeping 
innumerable,  both  small  and  great  beasts.  Until 
within  the  last  few  years  it  was  only  they  who 
went  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  or  dwellers  on  the 
shores,  who  oould  know  much  about  the  wonders  of 
the  waters.  They  could  read  about  them  in  the 
narratives  of  voyagers,  or  in  the  books  of  professed 
naturalists,  but  not  many  had  opportunity  of  seeing 
and  studying  for  themselves  the  living  things  with 
which  the  waters  of  the  ocean  teemed. 

In  the  aquarium,  or  '*  marine  zoological  garden," 
this  knowledge  in  many  departments  has  been 
brought  home  to  multitudes.  Not  only  the  various 
kinds  of  fishes,  more  or  less  familiar,  but  the  mam- 
malian rovers  of  the  sea  have  been  exhibited,  and 
many  of  the  creeping  things  innumerable  of  which 
the  Psalmist  speaks.  They  may  be  to  many  spec- 
tators mere  objects  of  curiosity  and  wonder,  but  to 
intelligent  and  devout  minds,  the  teeming  waters 
afford  endless  opportunities  of  observing  those  works 
of  God,  which  are  sought  out  of  all  those  who  take 
pleasure  therein. 

Our  coloured  frontispiece  this  month  presents  some 
of  the  strange  and  interesting  forms  of  life  that  can 
be  studied  in  an  aquarium.  We  are  indebted  for 
it  to  Mr,  Carl  Bock,  the  explorer  of  the  interior  of 
Borneo,  who  is  an  accomplished  artist  and  naturalist 
as  well  as  an  adventurous  tmveller  in  many  lands. 
Ho  has  given  only  a  selection  of  a  few  out  of  the  many 


objects  seen  in  such  collections,  and  has  aimed  more 
at  truthful  representation  than  at  artistic  effect. 
But  both  his  "  Sketch  from  an  Aquarium,"  as  he  calls 
it,  and  the  brief  descriptive  notes  will  be  received' 
with  pleasure,  as  an  interesting  contribution  to  the 
study  of  the  wonders  of  creation. 

The  octopus  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  sights 
in  an  aquarium,  attractive  so  far  as  popular 
curiosity  is  concerned,  but  repulsive  in  appearance 
and  habits  to  most  beholders.  Of  the  tribe  of  in- 
vertebrates, or  boneless  animals,  to  which  the  octopus 
belongs,  there  are  various  species^  some  of  them  of 
huge  size,  about  which  strange  stories  are  told. 
That  they  can  seize  and  destroy  a  man  by  dragging 
him  under  water  with  their  tentacles  or  arms  is  well 
known.  A  recent  and  authenticated  instance  oc- 
curred in  Australia — at  least  there  is  every  appearance 
of  its  being  authentic.  Mr.  Smale,  the  Government 
diver,  was  attacked  by  a  large  octopus,  or  devil- 
fish, while  at  work  on  the  bed  of  the  Moyne  river, 
at  Belfast,  in  the  colony  of  Victoria.  He  gave  this 
account  of  the  affair :  *'  Having  thrust  my  arm  into 
a  hole,  I  found  that  it  was  held  by  something,  and 
the  action  of  the  water  was  stirring  up  the  loose 
clay,  and  therefore  I  could  not  see  distinctly  for  a 
few  minutes ;  but  when  it  did  clear  away  I  saw  to 
my  horror  the,  arm  of  a  large  octopus  entwined 
around  mine  like  a  boa  constrictor,  and  just  then 
he  fixed  some  of  his  suckers  on  the  back  of  my  hand, 
and  the  pain  was  intense.  I  felt  as  if  my  hand 
was  being  pulled  to  pieces,  and  the  more  I  tried  to 
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take  it  away  the  greater  the  pain  became.  I  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  my  feet  down,  as 
the  air  rushed  along  the  interior  of  my  dress  and 
inflated  it;  and  if  my  feet  had  got  uppermost  I 
should  have  soon  become  insensible,  held  in  such  a 
po8itio^ ;  ftnd  also,  if  J  bad  given  the  signal  to  be 
pulled  up,  tlie  brute  would  have  held  on,  and  the 
chanoes  would  have  been  that  I  should  have  had 
a  broken  arm.  I  had  a  hammer  by  me,  but  could 
not  reach  down  to  use  it  on  the  brute.  There  was 
a  small  iron  bar  about  five  feet  from  me,  and  w^ith 
my  foot  I  dragged  this  along  until  I  could  reach  it 
with  my  left  hand.  And  now  tba  fight  commenced, 
and-  the  more  I  struck  him  the  tighter  he  squeezed, 
until  my  arm  got  quite  benumbed.  After  a  while 
I  found  the  grip  begin  to  relax  a  little,  but  he  held 
on  until  I  bad  almost  cut  him  to  pieces,  and  then 
he  relaxed  his  hold  from  the  rock,  and  I  pulled 
him  up.  I  was  completely  exhausted,  having  been 
in  that  position  for  over  twenty  minutes.  I  brought 
the  animcil  up,  or  rather  a  part  of  it.  We  laid  him 
out,  and  he  measured  over  eight  feet  across,  and  I 
felt  perfectly  convinced  that  this  fellow  could  have 
held  down  five  or  six  men." 

The  common  Qotopni  (0,  vulgaris)  usually  seen 
in  aquaria,  is  not  so  formidable  a  creature,  though 
voracious  and  fierce,  esoecially  the  female  when  in 
charge  of  its  young.  No  other  inhabitant  of  ih& 
tank  dare  approach  the  corner  where  it  ensconces 
itself  behind  a  rampart  of  rough  oyster-shells,  which 
it  builds  for  the  protection  of  the  ova.  The  habits 
of  the  octopus  are  doubtless  familiar  to  most  of  our 
readers.     Nearly  allied  to  it  U  the  eledone, 

"  It  is  this  speoies "  {Elcdone  cirrhom),  says  Oarl 
Book,  **J  have  drawn,  in  the  aot  of  grasping  a 
crustacean  {Galathea  squamifera).  The  eledone  is 
smaller  than  the  octopus,  but  of  far  more  brilliant 
colour;  the  main  difference  is,  however,  that  the 
eledone  only  has  one  single  row  of  suckers  on  each 
tentacle,  whereas  the  octopus  has  two. 

The  body  of  the  octopus  is  oval,  or  sac-shaped, 
quite  destitute  of  legs ;  still,  he  is  better  off  for  arms 
than  a  monkey,  possessing  no  less  than  eight  power- 
ful elastic  or  brachial  appendages  of  unequal  length, 
beautifully  arranged  like  a  crown  round  the  mouth. 
The  arms  serve  for    locomotion,  and  are  also  the 


THR  OCTOPUS. 


instruments  for  catching  its  prey  and  feeding. 
They  are  a  powerful  machine — for  if  we  look  on  the 
under  surface  wo  shall  find  a  number  (120  pair  to 
each  arm)  of  cup-shaped  suckers.  These  suckers 
act  like  a  boy's  leather  sucker  or  miniature  air-pump. 
The  arms  nro  united  at  the  base  by  a  membrane. 
In  the  centre  and  at  the  bottom  of  these  tentacles  is 


the  mouth,  consisting  of  two  horny  jaws — resembling 
the  beak  of  a  parrot.  They  can  easily  crush  the 
shell  of  the  crustaceans  with  them.  The  ejea, 
which  are  wonderfully  developed,  are  large  and 
projecting,  and  the  animal  is  able  to  enlarge  and 
cx>ntraot  them  <it  will  i  when  the  octopus  sleeps,  the 
eyes  are  contracted  and  partly  covered  by  the 
eyelidSi  The  iris  is  of  a  beautiful  golden  colour. 
A  fleshy  funnel  at  the  opeqing  of  the  sac,  is  for 
respiration, 

A  near  relative  of  the  octopus,  the  Sepia  oMei- 
nalis,  makes  frequent  use  of  the  contents  of  bis  mk- 
poucbf  The  ink  is  probably  used  for  the  purpose  t.f 
suddenly  concealing  himself  when  threatened  by  an 
enemy, 

The  ohange  of  colour  in  the  octopus  is  a  remark- 
able property,  which  it  has  in  common  with  the 
chameleon,  This  is  effected  through  numerous 
colour-cells,  underlying  the  white  surface  of  the  akin, 
which  are  again  in  connection  with  the  nervous 
system.  It  is  worth  recording,  that  while  the 
octopus  and  eledone  exhibit  brighter  colour  when 
exposed  to  light,  the  chameleon  becomes  dark  in 
sunshine. 


60I.DIBR   CRAB. 

The  mollusc  seen  crawling  on  the  ground,  below 
the  octopus  or  eledone,  is  an  American  whelk-sLell 
{Pyrula).  Above  this,  immediately  under  the 
octopus,  is  a  familiar  British  shell,  but  the  moUuso 
has  gone,  and  the  occupant  is  the  well  known 
soldier-crab  {Pagurus  Bemhardus)  which  always, 
from  matter  of  necessity,  must  occupy  some  dead 
shell,  which  he  moves  about  with.  And  why  can 
he  not  move  ^bout  with  the  same  freedom  as  other 
crustaceans?  Because  the  tail  portion  is  soft  and 
devoid  of  any  shell  for  protection.  He  has  mostly 
as  companion  an  anemone,  which  has  fastened 
itself  on  the  top  of  the  shell,  the  Sagartia  parasiikn, 
as  seen  in  the  drawing. 

On  the  ground  to  the  right  of  the  picture  is  a  soft- 
3helled  green  American  crab — the  Lupea  pelagica. 

The  beautiful  bright-coloured  fish  is  the  boar-fish 
{Caproa  aper)^  rather  rare  on  the  English  coast, 
especially  on  the  east.  The  name  is  no  doubt 
derived    from    the    peculiar  mouth,   which    when 
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elongated,  takes  the  form  of  a  hog's  snout.  The 
following  appeared  in  the  "  Zoologist."  *'  On  the  6th 
March  1842,  a  fish  six  inches  and  a  half  in  length 
and  three  inches  in  width,  of  most  brilliant  colours, 
was  picked  up  by  a  fisherman.  It  was  alive  when 
found;  the  colours  were  bright  orange  and  lake. 
The  fish  was  taken  by  the  person  who  picked  it  up 
to  Mr.  Grifiins,  the  principal  fishmonger  of  Brighton ; 
he  took  it  to  the  Pavilion,  where  it  was  presented  to 
her  Majesty.  It  was  immediately  recognised  by 
his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  (the  prince  being 
a  good  naturalist)  as  the  boar  or  hog-fish  of  the 
ancients,  a  species  very  scarce  on  the  British  coasts." 

In  the  Brighton  Aquarium  there  has  been  this 
summer  a  whole  shoal  of  this  lovely  fish,  and  the 
tank  has  attracted  many  visitors.  The  strange  mem- 
branous settings  of  the  eyes,  and  the  delicate  fins,  in 
perpetually  tremulous  motion,  are  notable  features. 
Occasionally  there  is  activity  of  movement  by  an 
individual,  but  usually  they  are  all  as  passive  almost 
as  in  the  picture,  the  eyes  and  fringe-like  fins  alone 
showing  signs  of  life. 

The  variety  of  movement  among  fishes  is  as  re- 
markable as  their  diversity  of  structure  and  appear- 
ance. Some  are  in  perpetual  motion,  either  im- 
pulsively darting  about,  or  steering  steadily  like  the 
herring,  or  floating  dreamily  like  the  boar-fish. 

The  graceful  and  chivalrous-looking  fish  resting 
on  the  stem,  is  the  sea-horse  (Hippoeampus  hreviros- 
iris).  It  has  occasionally  been  found  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  but  its  real  home  is  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  very  delicate  to  rear,  and  mostly  dies  when 
the  cold  weather  sets  in. 

Lastly  the  fish  in  the  background,  swimming 
towards  the  spectator  is  the  lump-fish  {Cyclopterua 
hmpus).  It  is  of  a  very  clumsy  form.  The 
ventral  fins  are  arranged  in  a  peculiar  manner,  so 
that  they  are  enabled  to  adhere  with  great  force  to 
any  subertance — ^they  are  united  by  a  membrane  that 
forms  a  kind  of  oval  and  concave  disc.     The  lump- 


fish  is  common  in  British  waters,  especially  during 
the  spring,  when  it  approaches  the  shore  in  order  to 
deposit  its  spawn. 

We  must  not  go  further  into  detailed  description 
in  these  pages,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
the  variety  of  objects  within  the  observation  of  the 
lovers  of  nature.  And  the  spirit  in  which  these 
wonders  of  the  water  are  to  be  contemplated  cannot 
be  better  expressed  than  in  the  words  of  old  John 
Ray,  author  of  "  The  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in 
the  Works  of  Creation." 

**  The  inferior  creatures,"  he  says,  "  are  perfect, 
in  their  order  and  degree,  wanting  no  quality  or 
perfection  that  is  necessary  or  due  to  their  nature 
and  condition,  their  place,  and  manner  of  living. 

*'  God  made  these  several  orders  and  degrees,  and 
in  each  degree  so  many  varieties  of  creatures,  for 
the  manifestation  and  displaying  of  his  infinite 
power  and  wisdom. 

'*  I  do  not  think  that  He  made  all  these  creatures 
to  no  other  end  but  to  be  serviceable  to  man,  but 
also  to  partake  themselves  of  his  overflowing  good- 
ness, and  to  enjoy  their  own  beings." 


TUK  ANBMONB. 


THE  USE  AND  MEANING  OP  THE  WORD  "  AMEN." 


THIS  emphatic  word,  which  occurs  so  frequently 
in  Holy  Writ,  is  of  Hebrew  origin,  but  it  has 
passed  into  the  Greek,  and  other  languages,  un- 
changed in  form,  sound,  and  meaning.  The  most 
striking  example  of  its  use  in  ancient  times  is  found 
in  Deuteronomy  xxvii.,when  all  Israel  was  gathered 
to  a  narrow  valley  lying  between  Mount  Ebal  and 
Mount  Gerizim.  When  the  Divine  malediction 
against  certain  sins  was  uttered  in  a  loud  voice  by 
the  Levites,  all  the  peof)le  were  to  sav  "Amen," 
which  would  express  their  approval  oi  what  was 
said,  and  their  desire  that  the  cnrse  denounced 
should  take  effect. 

When  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  it  is 
intended  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  listener,  as 
well  as  to  express  the  interest  of  the  speaker  in 
what  he  is  about  to  say.  It  is  then  translated  by 
the  word  "  Verily,"  of  which  the  conversation 
of  our  Lord  with  Nioqdemus  supplies  a  familiar 
example :  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  £^xoept 
a  man  be  born  again,  ho  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 


God."  The  word  occurs  also  in  the  Psalms,  at  the 
end  of  the  gospels,  and  at  the  close  of  nearly  every 
epistle. 

In  some  places  it  has  the  sense  of  certainty. 
Thus  our  Lord  is  described  in  the  Apocalypse  as  *'  The 
Amen,  the  Faithful  and  True  Witness."  The  Divine 
promises  so  freely  scattered  over  the  pages  of 
Scripture  are  said  to  be  yea  and  amen  in  Christ 
Jesus.  Both  forms  of  expression  signify  that  Christ 
is  true,  and  may  be  therefore  implicitly  trusted, 
and  that  all  the  promises  are  sure,  since  they 
receive  their  grand  confirmation  in  Him,  as  God's 
greater  gift  to  our  fallen  world.  For  "He  that 
spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  freely  gave  Him  up 
for  us  all,  how  shall  Ho  not  with  Him  also  freely 
give  us  all  things  ?  " 

The  Old  Testament  saints  and  the  primitive 
Christians  used  this  word  in  public  worship.  They 
uttered  it  while  another  was  leading  their  devotions, 
especially  when  the  petitions  offered  had  a  peculiar 
suitability  to  their  personal  condition.     In  subse- 
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quent  times  tliis  wholesome  practice  no  doubt 
degenerated  into  a  mere  formality.  The  sense  of 
the  word  was  forgotten,  and  the  spirit  which  at 
first  prompted  its  use  had  died  out  Bat  would 
it  not  be  well  if  this  practice  were  revived  ?  The 
services  of  the  sanctuary  are  often  greatly  enlivened 
when  devout  worshippers  give  expression  to  their 
sympathy  in  the  exercise  of  prayer.  It  is  they  who 
shoiud  utter  it,  and  not  the  person  praying,  or  at 
leaht,  not  him  alone.  The  practice  may  have  been 
abused,  and  may,  with  people  of  a  very  fervent 
temperament,  sometimes  run  into  extravagance. 
But  that  is  no  reason  why  worshippers  should  be 
dumb  and  silent  while  earnest  prayer  is  addressed 
to  the  Almighty. 

When  its  use  is  kept  within  the  limits  of  good 
scDse  and  decorum — when  it  is  the  expression  of 
feelings  too  ardent  and  glowing  to  be  wholly  re- 
pressed— when  it  is  prompted  by  an  exalted  state 
of  holy  joy — ^it  not  only  serves  to  fix  the  mind  on 
the  exercise  itself,  but  tends  to  kindle  the  flame  of 
devotion  in  othei-s.  The  utterance  of  a  sympathetic 
*'Amen"  with  the  prayers  then  ascending  to  the 
mercy-seat,  will  awaken  in  others  the  spiiit  of 
earnest  and  devout  worship.* 

What,  then,  does  its  utterance  imply  when  another 
person  is  offering  prayer  ? 

I.  A  reconsideration  of  what  has  been  prayed  for. 
To  recall  the  topics  which  have  formed  the  staple 
of  any  petition,  not  marked  by  undue  length,  or 
confused  by  the  number  of  topics  which  have  been 
crowded  into  it,  is  not  so  difficult  as  may  at  first 
appear.  The  mind  can  review  an  extended  train  of 
thought  at  a  glance.  Just  as  when  we  look  on 
some  lovely  scene  in  nature,  and  have  allowed  the 
eye  to  repose  on  its  more  strikine  features,  we  can, 
even  at  some  distant  period,  recall  a  general  image 
of  the  whole ;  so  it  is  in  our  power,  without  any 
great  mental  effort,  to  bring  again  before  the  mind 
the  subjects  of  any  prayer,  and  almost  in  a  moment. 
Having  done  this,  if  we  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
prayer  itself,  our  hearty  "  Amen  **  most  appropriately 
expresses  our  reconsideration  of  its  subjects,  and  our 
approval  of  them. 

'fhe  model  prayer  which  our  Lord  gave  to  his 
disciples  supplies  a  striking  example.  Though 
brief,  it  is  comprehensive.  The  topics  are  nume- 
lous  and  important.  But  any  mind,  by  a  simple 
effort,  can  easily  recall  them.  We  feel  that  we 
can  from  the  heart  add  our  **  Amen  "  to  each  peti- 
tion, as  well  as  to  the  pra3'er  which  embodies  them 
all. 

To  reconsider  the  subjects  of  prayer  cannot  fail 
to  produce  a  good  effect  on  our  own  minds. 
Wandering  thoughts  will  be  repressed.  A  habit  of 
fastening  the  attention  on  what  we  are  engaged  in 
will  be  foimed.  Prayer  will  be  no  mere  form,  but 
an  exercise  awakening  the  deepest  interest.  To  this 
end  the  devout  and  sincere  use  of  our  "Amen  "  will 
be  most  helpful. 

II.  It  alho  implies  that  we  have  understood  the 
subjects  of  the  prayer.  We  are  exhoi-ted  to  pray 
with  an  undei-standing  heart  comprehending  not 
only  the  meaning  of  the  words,  but  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  they  are  designed  to  express,     ^me 


*  These  remarks  of  course  do  not  apply  to  public  serrioeB 
regulated  by  authority,  bat  to  mission,  zerival,  and  other 
tpeoial  servioesy  whether  in  ohurolies  or  other  places  of  worship. 


persons  suppose  that  prayer  is  nothing  but  the 
utterance  of  devout  feeling.  Henoe  their  prayezB 
are  often  loose  and  confused.  But  prayer  should 
also  be  a  thbughtful  exercise,  having  some  adapta* 
tion  to  the  drcumstanoea  of  those  present,  as  far  as 
they  are  known,  some  advertence  to  times  and 
seasons,  and  to  passing,  striking  events.  If  the 
heart  be  inflamed  with  a  holy  fervour,  it  will  seod 
up  light  and  heat  to  the  mind,  and  prayer  will  flow 
forth  in  a  continuous  stream  of  ardent  and  intelli- 
gent supplication^ 

Neither  reading,  conversation,  sermons,  nor  prayer 
will  do  us  any  good  if  we  do  not  tefleot.  As  the 
utterance  of  our  **  Amen"  tends  to  foster  that  habit,  it 
will  not  only  be  the  expression  of  intense  emotion, 
but  of  a  clear  mental  perception  of  those  exalted 
vital  truths  which  are  so  often  embodied  in  devoat, 
intelligent,  prayer. 

III.  It  denotes  our  concurrence  in  the  prayer  itself. 
As  we  cannot  say  *'  Amen  "  to  a  prayer  we  do  not 
understand,  neither  can  we  to  one  in  which  we  do 
not  heartily  unite.  Between  him  who  offen  pnyer 
and  those  who  listen,  there  'must  be  sympathy  of 
feeling  and  sentiment.  And  this  is  always  so,  more 
or  less,  in  true  prayer.  As  devout  believing  prayer  i^ 
the  expression  of  the  desires  of  a  sanctified  neatt,  only 
those  who  are  sanctified  can  unite  in  it ;  a  swearer 
cannot  say  "  Amen  "  to  a  prayer  which  desires  thattho 
name  of  Almighty  Qod  may  be  revered  by  all  men; 
nor  can  a  man  who  denies  the  doctrine  of  Divine 
Providence,  to  one  which  asks  for  daily  bread.  How 
can  he  who  rushes  into  temptation  say  **  Amen"  to  a 
prayer  which  asks  to  be  delivered  from  evil?  Only 
those,  therefore^  who  heartily  concur  in  the  supplica- 
tions offered  at  the  mercy-seat  can  say  **  Amen,"  for 
they  believe  that  *'  God  is,  and  that  He  is  the  rewarder 
of  them  that  diligently  seek  Him." 

lY.  It  implies  a  deep  sense  of  our  need  of  the 
blessings  we  seek,  and  of  tl^eir  iipperiahable  worth. 
If  we  pray  for  food  or  raiment,  we  know  that  we 
cannot  exist  without  them.  Our  daily  ocoapations, 
our  family  concerns,  and  the  supplies  necessary  for 
their  comfort  and  support,  require  vigorous  bodily 
health,  without  which  no  duty  can  be  satisfiictorily 
pei-foimed.  When  this  and  other  temporal  bless- 
ings are  asked  for,  we  can  truly  add  our  hearty 
"  Amen." 

If  possible,  spiritual  mercies  are  more  necessary 
still,  and  on  account  of  their  higher  value,  our  prayer 
for  them  should  be  all  the  more  importunate.  They 
come  to  us  immediatdy,  from  the  hand  of  God.  The 
former  may  be  but  scantily  supplied ;  yet  the  sool 
may  be  rich  and  happy.  But  without  the  latter, 
spiritual  life  will  die;  with  them,  we  may  be  joyful 
even  in  tribulation. 

Y.  It  implies  an  earnest  desire  to  obtain  the 
blessings  for  which  we  ask.  It  is  very  easy  to  nsd 
suitable  forms  of  speech ;  they  are  provided  in  rich 
abundance  for  those  who  do  not  possess  the  gift  of 
audible  prayer.  But  the  best  of  them  are  valneless 
if  there  be  no  ardent  longing  for  the  Uessing  itself. 
By  its  influence  every  pure  desire  will  be  fixed,  and 
devout  passion  imparted  to  every  word.  It  i»  Bot 
our  unworthiness  which  is  the  main  obstacle  to  our 
success ;  it  is  the  absence  of  importunity  and  faith. 
Though  the  Almighty  dwelleth  in  light  which  bo 
man  can  approach  unto,  yet  hath  He  respect  to  the 
lowly  and  the  contrite.  Over  the  tiirone  of  the 
Divine  Mercy  is  written,  **  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive. 
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interoeesion  He  is  carrying  on  in  heaven. 

How  cheering  the  thought  that  by-and-hye,  in  the 
better  land,  prayer  will  be  exchanged  for  praise ! 
What  a  state  of  perfect  blessedness  that  mast  be, 


May  our  hope  of  heaven  rest  on  the  snbetitationary 
work  of  Christ,  and  then,  in  the  ascription  of  praise 
which  they  will  utter,  "  Worthy  the  Lamb,"  we  shall 
add  our  loud  "  Amen."  „   ^ 

P.  Trestrail. 


LETTERS  TO  MY  CHILDBEN  FROM  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

BT  HEKBT   A.  HARPER. 
XVII. — THE  LEPERS. 


'T'HESE  men  aie  poor  lepers.  You  see  they  are 
J-  seated  by  the  road-side;  they  are  begging, 
holding  out  their  hands ;  one  at  the  end  is  l^ating 
liis  breast,  wailing  for  help.  They  have  little  tin  cans 
^ear  them ;  those  are  for  people  to  drop  money  in. 
The  very  dogs  snarl  at  them ;  they  are  alone,  no  one 
s;oe8  near  them.  This  is  a  true  picture  of  some 
lepers  I  saw  in  the  Holy  Land ;  it  was  at  a  village 
<»lled  Ramleh.  That  is  a  very  pretty  place ;  it  is  on 
the  plain  of  Sharon.  There  is  the  beautiful  plain, 
and  behind  that,  fer  away,  are  tbe  mountains  of  Israel, 
•^ese  poor  men  are  so  afflicted  they  cannot  enjoy  any 
01  the  beauty.  The  view  in  that  neighbourhood  was 
80  lovely  I  had  my  tents  placed  that  I  might  paint 
a  large  picture;  but  these  poor  people  came  near,  sat 
^o^m,  and  kept  crying  out  all  day  long :  "  Oh,  sir ! 
^^  gentleman !  take  pity  upon  us  poor  lepers ! 
wve  us  money,  good  gentleman."  I  gave  them  a  lot 
01  silver  money,  and  they  went  away.  But  the  next 
^y  tbey  did  the  same,  and  though  I  gave  them  some 
"^oney  again,  they  would  not  go  away,  but  kept  calling 


out  JTiet  as  before.  Now,  these  people  are  not  allowed 
to  live  anywhere  they  like  ;  there  are  certain  villages 
appoiTxted  by  law  where  they  may  live,  but  in  no 
otherg,  and  when  any  poor  person  is  taken  with  this 
leprosy,  he  is  driven  out  of  his  own  village,  and  made 
to  live  in  one  or  other  of  the  places  appointed  by  law. 
People  drive  them  out  with  stones  ;  they  must  leave 
their  home  and  all  they  possess,  and  live  only  with 
people  diseased  like  themselves:  '*it  is  a  terrible 
death  in  life."  These  poor  people  begging  all  day, 
as  I  have  said,  made  me  at  last  so  nervous  that  I 
could  not  go  on  with  my  work,  so  I  had  the  tents 
packed  up  and  put  on  mules,  and  with  my  men  got 
on  horses  and  galloped  away.  Another  time,  walk- 
ing with  two  friends  in  Jerusalem  near  tbe  place 
where  tbe  poor  lepers  live,  they  came  out  of  their 
little  houses,  wailing,  crying  for  money,  and  holding 
up  their  hands  for  us  to  see,  for  this  terrible  disease 
destroys  the  hands  and  feet  and  otherwise  disfigures 
the  poor  sufferers.  The  sight  was  so  horrible  that 
we  threw  some  silver  money  on  the  ground  and 
then  ran  away. 

You  will  find  this  terrible  disease  often  spoken 
of  in  the  Bible,  and  when  our  Lord  Jesus  was  on 
earth.  He  was  always  kind  to  these  poor  lepers. 
We  read  that  He  woiild  go  up  to  them,  touch  them, 
and  heal  theml  Touch  them  even — why,  people 
drive,  them  out  of  their  villages  with  stones  and 
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curBes*  Yet  his  love  was  so  great,  his  compassion 
so  unfailing,  that  He  never  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
oiy.  He  is  the  same  now.  Tlie  poorest,  the  most  vile, 
if  they  cry  to  Him,  He  will  in  his  great  Ineroy  help 
them.     What  love  is  his ! 


XVIII. — THE  LOST  SHEEP. 

One  day  when  I  was  in  Galileo  I  had  left  my 
camp,  and  was  going  across  the  plain  of  Grene- 
sareth  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  ruins  of  a  place  called 
"El  Medjil"  (Magdala),  the  place  where  Mary 
Magdalene  lived,  one  of  the  women  who  loved  our 
Lord  so  much  when  He  was  on  earth.  Well,  going 
across  this  plain — I  only  had  one  of  my  Arahs  with 
me — I  overtook  a  man  walking.  He  had  a  gun  with 
liim  on  his  shoulder.  I  found  I  knew  this  man, 
having  seen  him  and  talked  with  him  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Soa  of  Galilee.  So  I  said  to  him,  '*  Saleme," 
which  is  a  salutation  like  "How  do  you  do?"  in 
English.  He  replied,  and  then  I  said,  "Well,  where 
Are  you  going  to  ?  "  He  said,  "  Two  of  my  sheep 
ran  away  last  night,  and  have  gone  off  into  those 
hills,"  pointing  to  some  hills  across  the  plain  ;  "  and 
I  am  going  to  look  for  them.  I  think  they  have  gone 
to  Safed."  Safed  is  a  city  built  right  on  the  top 
of  the  highest  hill  thereabouts.  It  is  believed  to  be 
the  same  place  our  Lord  spoke  of  when  He  said, 
"  a  city  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid,"  for  when  yoti 
are  in  Galilee  you  can  always  see  this  city,  it  is 
so  high  up.  After  we  had  gone  a  little  way  together, 
I   said,  "  What  have  you  done  with  your  flock  of 


sheep  ?  "  He  said,  "  Oh,  I  have  left  thorn  all  dowii 
at  Tiberias."  So  you  see  he  had  left  all  his  flock, 
and  gone  after  the  naughty  ones  that  had  strayed. 
I  have  no  doubt  he  would  find  his  sheep,  and  lio 
would  bring  them  back  again ;  but  I  was  going  to 
stop  at  El  Medjil.  So  We  said  "  Good-bye."  One 
stormy  evening,  just  before  dark,  three  men  went 
past.  The  first  one  was  a  shepherd.  He  had  heen 
after  a  naughty  sheep  that  had  run  away ;  but  he 
had  found  it,  and  had  put  it  on  his  shoulder,  because 
it  was  so  tired,  and  he  had  two  friends  with  him. 
I  do  not  know  if  they  had  been  helping  him  or  not : 
but  they  were  all  going  home  together,  and  no  doubt 
glad  that  he  had  found  his  strayed  sheep. 

See,  the  same  sort  of  thing  was  done  when  our 
Lord  Jesus  was  on  earth  ;  for  in  the  fifteenth  chapter 
of  St.  Luke,  our  Lord  says  any  man  would  do  the 
same  as  this  shepherd  did;  that  he  would  leave 
"  ninety-and-nine,  and  go  after  the  "  one "  that 
was  lost.  He  would  be  so  anxious  not  to  lose  this 
sheep,  who  running  away  would  only  get  into  some 
danger,  perhaps  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  that 
he  would  leave  those  that  were  safe,  and  go  after 
the  wanderine  one ;  and  when  he  had  found  it, 
would  bring  it  home  on  his  shoulders,  carrying  it 
himself — ^not  making  the  poor,  silly,  tired  sheep 
walk  back,  but  would  "  carry  "  it.  Jesus  says  that 
in  heaven,  God  and  the  good  angels  of  God  rejoice 
when  they  see  any  wicked,  naughty  boy  or  girl 
come  back  to  love  and  serve  God,  and  if  they 
will  only  turn  back  ever  so  little,  God  Himself  wiU 
meet  them,  and  lote  them,  and  forgive  them,  and 
be  kind  to  tbtim  jtist  as  the  shepherd  was  to  his 
sheep. 


BIT  ESCdBf. 
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CttAI^Bft  in* 

HE  next  momiDg,  while  we  were  busy 
over  our  leBsooB,  Mr.  Bowman  entered 
the  Bchoohoom,  accompanied  by  a  gentle- 
man whom  some  of  us  knew  as  a  resident 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

For  a  moment  we  wondered  what 
Mr.  Kelson  could  want  at  the  school, 
but  we  had  not  long  to  speculate  on 
this,  for  Mr.  Bowman  went  straight  to 
his  desk,  and  having  called  for  silence, 
said: 
*^  Boys,  Mr.  Nelson  has  come  here  to- 
day to  make  a  complaint  that  yesterday  his  cherry  orchard 
was  entered,  and  several  boughs  stripped  of  the  finest  cherries. 
Gertain  oiroumstanoes  have  come  to  light  that  point  to  one  of 
yon  beingj  the  offender.  I  am  grieved  that  any  of  you  should 
be  capable  of  committing  such  an  offence,  and  should  be  glad 
if  I  oould  prove  that  such  was  not  the  case,  but  I  am  afraid 
this  cauiot  be  done.  If  any  of  you  were  in  Mr.  Nelson's 
orchard  yesterday  it  would  at  once  be  better  for  you  to  stand 
forward  and  acknowledge  it." 

Mr.  Bowman  paused  and  looked  round;  the  visitor  also 
looked  inquiringly  from  one  to  another  of  us.  He  did  not  seem 
tery  angry  about  the  cherries,  but  eyed  us  in  a  kindly  and 
enoonraging  manner. 

'*Mr.  Nelson's  servant  met  one  of  you  coming  from  the 
direction  of  the  orchaid  in  a  great  hurry,"  our  master  continued. 
*'  Which  of  you  met  a  man  driving  a  horse  and  cart  at  the 
bottom  of  Beechwood  hill  yesterday  ?  " 
"  I  did,  sir,"  I  said,  starting  up  from  my  seat. 
"  You,  Andrews,  was  it  ?  "  said  Mr.  Bowman.  **  And  what 
bad  you  been  doing  on  the  hill ;  and  why  were  you  running 
80  fast?" 

I  told  Mr.  Bowman  at  once  that  I  had  been  going  to  meet 
Bichmond  and  some  others  who  had  gone  to  the  mill  for  a  walk, 
bat  that  I  turned  back  before  I  met  them.  I  did  not  say 
anything  about  Hammond's  book,  for  fear  of  being  reprimanded 
for  carelessness. 

'^But  you  have  not  accounted  for  being  in  such  a  great 
liurry:*  Come,  Andrews,  speak  the  truth ;  it  will  be  better  for 
you  to  do  80  now  than  to  wait  until  it  is  found  out" 

There  was  no  help  for  it«  so  I  told  Mr.  Bowman  that  I  had 
by  accident  left  a  book  on  the  seat  by  the  river  and  was 
hurrying  hack  to  find  it. 

*\ Andrews,"  s«d  Mr.  Bowman,  after  looking  fixedly  at  me 

for  a  moment,  "  I  did  not  expect  this  of  you.    I  always  thought 

you  were  an  honest  and  truthful  boy,  but  I  am  afraid  I  have 

been  mistaken  in  you." 

•* Indeed,  sir,  it  is  true;  Hammond  will  tell  you  that  I  lost 

his  book,  and ** 

"  That  you  lost  the  book  I  do  not  doubt,  but  that  you  left  it 
vhere  you  say  you  did  I  cannot  believe." 

**!  tiiought  I  left  it  on  the  seat,  sir,"  I  exclaimed,  and  I  was 
**^S""iiiig  to  tremble  and  feel  nervous  under  my  tutor's  stem 
glance. 

"You  thought  you  did?  Yes,  perhaps  so :  but  it  was  not 
found  there  I" 

"Is  it  found,  sir?"  I  a^ked  eagerly,  for  I  knew  how  glad 
**^ond  would  be  to  have  it  again. 

Here  the  gentleman  look  the  unfortunate  yolome  from  his 
pocket  and  handed  it  to  Mr,  Bowman, 


the  seat  by  the  river,  but  under  one  of  my  cherry-trees ;  how 
it  came  there  perhaps  you  can  explain? " 

"Indeed^  indeed,  I  don't  know,  sir,"  I  said.  *'I  am  sure 
I  was  not  in  your  orchard.  I  saw  the  oherrieS)  sir,  but  I  did 
not  take  any." 

**  Andrews,"  said  my  tutor,  "  you  had  better  speak  the  truth ; 
you  will  do  no  good  by  obstinately  denying  y<mr  crime," 

**  But  it  is  truCf  sir;  really  it  is.  If  you  will  ask  Bichmond 
or  Jackson,  or  any  of  the  others  that  went  up  to  the  mill  they 
vrili  tell  you,  sir,  that  what  I  say  is  true." 

Mr.  Bowman  called  Bichmond  and  asked  him  what  he  knew 
about  it. 

**  As  we  went  by  the  river,  sir,  we  saw  Andrews  reading,  and 
then  we  noticed  him  coming  towards  the  mill,  and  thought  he 
was  going  to  join  us.  But  he  did  not ;  and  when  we  saw  him 
again,  he  was  running  down  the  hilL  He  told  us  afterwards 
that  he  had  left  a  book  on  the  seat,  and  ran  back  to  get  it." 

This  was  all  Bichmond  knew  about  it,  and  he  oould  say  no 
more. 

*'  Well,  Andrews,"  said  Mr.  Bowman,  after  he  had  listened  to 
what  Bichmond  had  to  say ;  '^  this  may  all  be  true— and  no 
doubt  it  is — but  that  does  not  account  for  the  book  being  found 
in  the  orchard ;  and,  you  see^  Richmond  only  has  your  word 
as  to  where  you  left  it.  There  was  plenty  of  time,  too,  between 
your  being  seen  going  towards  the  mill  and  your  running  down 
the  hill,  for  you  to  have  been  into  the  orchard." 

'*  You  say  you  saw  my  cherries,  my  lad ;  were  you  not  tempted 
to  take  some  ? "    Mr.  Nelson  said  this  kindly  and  almost  peiv 
BUasively,  I  thought. 
"  I  should  have  liked  some,  sir,  but  I  did  not  touch  them." 
^  ThcA  how  came  your  book  under  the  tree  ?  " 
"I  don't  know,  sir;  indeed,  Idon*t,"  I  almost  stammered 
out,  for  I  was  beginning  to  see  that  things  looked  very  bhiok 
against  me. 

"  Gro  to  your  room,  Andrews,"  said  Mr.  Bowman  angrily. 
''Take  your  lessons  with  you;  I  will  see  you  again  J>re- 
senUy." 

Sadly  and  slowly  I  did  as  I  was  ordered.  On  reaching  my 
bedroom,  my  first  feelings  were  of  anger  and  indignation  at 
what  I  considered  Mr.  Bowman's  injustice,  but  when  I  became 
a  little  calmer,  I  reflected  that  appearances  really  were  against 
me,  and  I  could  not  wonder  that  I  was  suspected.  Suspected — 
and  of  theft  and  falsehood  1  Oh,  how  I  coloured  when  I  thought 
of  this  1  Presently  I  sat  down  on  my  bed  and  tried  to  learn 
my  lessons ;  but  I  could  not  do  it  Tears,  hot,  bdming  team 
of  shame  dimmed  my  sight,  and  dropped  upon  the  pages  as  I 
tried  to  read. 

Presently  my  dinner  was  sent  up,  and  I  was  told  by  the 
servant  who  brought  it  that  Mr.  Bowman  had  written  to  my 
father  about  me,  for  he  had  been  to  the  post-office  with  the 
letter.  Of  course  he  had  no  right  to  tell  me  this,  but  I  suppose 
he  thought  there  was  no  hartn  in  it.  It  had  the  effect,  however, 
of  making  me  feel  still  more  miserable,  for  I  knew  that  Mr. 
Bowman  would  not  have  done  so  unless  he  was  quite  convinced 
of  my  guilt.  I  knew  also  how  such  an  accusation  against  me 
would  make  my  parents  and  sister  rery  unhappy;  and  even 
if  I  oould  by  any  means  prove  my  innocence  of  the  theft  of  the 
chemes,  my  &tber  would  be  sorry  to  find  that  I  had  not  lost 
my  old  careless  habits.  One  thing  I  deteHnined  to  do,  and 
that  was  to  write  to  my  fatlier  at  once.  This  I  did,  explaining 
everything  as  aocurately  as  I  could,  and  assuring  him  of  my 
innocence. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Bowman  came  tD  see  me.  He  told  me 
he  was  quite  sure  that  I  had  been  in  Mr.  Nelson's  orchard, 
because  the  book  I  had  lost  was  found  there,  but  that  he  should 
withhold  inflicting  any  punishment  upon  me  until  he  had 
heard  from  my  father.  I  might,  for  the  present,  he  said,  go 
back  tp  my^  ^sufbl  place  in  the  sohool,  but  he  had  waned 
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the  other  boys  that  I  waa  in  diagraoe,  and  advised  their  haying 
bat  little  to  do  with  me, 

It  was  with  a  flushed  face  and  timid  look  that  I  took  my 
place  among  my  schoolfellows  that  afternoon.  I  fancied  that 
they  all  looked  carionsly  at  me,  and  I  felt  sure  that  every  one 
of  them  thought  I  was  a  thiet  Oh,  it  was  a  wretohed  afternoon ; 
but  after  the  school  was  over  I  was  glad  to  find  that  many  of 
the  boys  thought  me  innocent 

**  Things  certainly  look  against  yon,  Herbert,"  said  Hammond, 
when  we  were  by  omselves;  "bnt  you  must  not  despair. 
Something  may  occur  yet  that  will  prove  your  innocence,  and, 
at  any  rate*  you  know  that  most  of  us  brieve  what  you  say." 

<* Thank  you,  Hammond,"  I  said;  ** there  is  a  good  deal  of 
comfort  in  that" 

'*  But  there  is  more,  is  there  not,  Herbert,  in  feeling  that 
God  knows  you  are  not  guilty  ?  Have  you  asked  Him  to  help 
you  in  your  trouble,  Herbert?"  he  continued. 

*'No,  I  have  not,"  I  was  obliged  to  answer,  for  it  had  not 
once  entered  into  my  head  that  God  would  bear  me  in  such  a 
matter. 

^  Then  why  not?  Surely  you  know  that  He  can  make  it 
all  plain,  if  it  is  his  will ;  and  if  not,  if  He  does  allow  you  to 
remain  under  an  unjust  suspicion,  it  will  comfort  you  to  tell 
Him  all  your  trouble." 

After  a  few  days,  I  had  a  letter  from  my  parents— a  kind 
and  loving  letter  it  was,  full  of  sympathy  and  hopes  that  if 
I  were  innocent  my  innocence  might  be  proved.  **  If  I  were 
innocent."  I  read  this  over  and  over  again  before  I  could 
bring  myself  to  think  that  even  my  parents  were  doubtful  as 
to  whether  I  were  a  thief  or  not.  '*  And  all  this  has  come  of 
my  carelessness,"  I  said  to  myself  "If  I  had  only  been  more 
careful  in  little  things  I  might  have  been  spared  this  trouble." 

There  was  another  letter  for  me — it  was  from  my  sister 
Fanny — so  full  of  love,  and  confidence  in  my  innocence,  that 
it  touched  me  deeply.  She  would  not  believe  a  word  about 
my  taking  the  cherries,  she  said,  nor  yet  about  my  telling  an 
untruth,  and  she  hoped  that  whoever  had  been  so  wicked  would 
be  found  out  and  punished,  instead  of  her  innocent  brother. 

I  supposed  that  Mr.  Bowman  had  heard  from  my  father,  too, 
but  he  said  nothing  to  me  about  it,  and  for  the  next  day  or 
two  I  felt  more  miserable  than  before.  Perhaps  he  thought 
that  I  was  being  punished  for  the  sin  of  which  he  believed  me 
guilty,  by  finding  myself  shunned  by  many  of  my  schoolfellows, 
and  by  the  stings  of  a  guilty  conscience;  and  had  I  really  been 
guilty,  I  think  he  could  not  have  punished  me  more  severely 
than  by  leaving  me  to  myself  as  he  did.  Bat,  as  it  was,  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  was  wrongly  judged  so  far 
as  the  theft  of  the  cherries  was  concerned,  but  I  couM  not  help 
blaming  myself  for  my  carelessness.  These  days  of  suspense, 
though  hard  to  bear,  were  not  without  their  good  to  me,  for 
my  trouble  drove  me  to  the  throne  of  grace,  where  I  found 
relief  and  comfort,  and,  I  am  tbankftil  to  say,  that  through  a 
long  life  I  have  never  fiedled  to  find  guidance  and  direction  in 
IMrplexity,  or  comfort  in  trouble  when  I  have  gone  to  God  for 
help.  Nor  is  this  more  than  may  be  expected  by  every  one  who 
believes  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  really  trusts  in  Him.  **  CaU 
upon  Me  in  the  day  of  trouble ;  I  wiU  deliver  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  glorify  Me,"  is  a  promise  made  to  all  who  acknowledge 
God;  and  another  is,  ''He  shall  call  upon  Me,  and  I  will 
answer  him :  I  will  be  with  him  in  trouble ;  I  will  deliver  him 
and  honour  him."  And  God  was  graciously  pleased  to  deliver 
mei  'from  my  trouble,  and  to]  re-establish  my  character  in  the 
school ;  but  He  did  not  do  so  until  He  had  given  me  time  to 
reflect  upon  my  own  weakness,  and  had  brought  me  to  put  my 
trust  in  Him. 

It  was  nearly  a  week  after  the  arrival  of  my  father's  letter 
that  one  day  when  we  were  at  our  lessons  Mr.  Nelson  again 
found  his  way  to  the  schoolroom.  The  sight  of  him  as  he 
walked  quickly  from  the  door  to  Mr.  Bowman's  desk  made 
me  feel  sick  and  foint.  It  brought  back  with  a  rush  all  the 
feelings  of  disgrace  and  fear  that  bad  been  haunting  me  since 


I  saw  him  last  But  this  was  not  to .  last  long,  for  again  Mr. 
Bowman  stood  up  and  called  for  silence,  and  told  us  in  a  few 
words  that  Mr.  Nelson  had  come  to  say  that  the  person  who 
had  stolen  his  cherries  had  been  caught  doing  the  ssme  thing 
again,  and  that  he  had  confessed  to  having  put  my  bo(d[— which 
he  had  found  on  the  seat— under  the  cherry  trees,  to  throw 
suspicion  upon  the  ownar  of  the  book  and  thus  to  divert  it 
from  himseUl 

I  do  not  know  how  I  managed  to  keep  from  calling  out  my 
delight  when  I  heard  this,  but  I  do  know  that  when  I  wu 
called  up  to  shake  hands  with  Mr.  Nelson  and  to  be  ood- 
gratulated  by  my  master,  I  felt  foint  and  giddy,  and  shooki 
have  fidlen  to  the  ground  had  not  the  strong  arm  of  Mr.  Kelsoo 
supported  me;  nor  did  I  feel  better  tiU  I  was  lelieved  bja 
flood  of  tears;  tears  of  joy  and  excitement  this  time  ran  down 
my  cheeks. 

My  tale  is  nearly  fold:  I  had  the  oongiatolations  of  nj 
master  and  schoolfellows,  and  aU  the  time  I  was  at  school,  ajel 
and  as  long  as  he  lived,  Mr.  Nelson  was  to  me  a  kind  sod 
affectionate  friend.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  wrote  home  that 
day  and  told  the  joyful  news  to  my  parents  and  sister,  and,  I 
may  here  add,  that  they  never  again  had  to  accuse  ma  of 
carelessness.  The  lesson  thus  taught  me  was  never  forgotteo, 
and,  by  the  help  of  God,  I  profited  by  it 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  more  about  the  real  culprit  Hd 
was  a  worthless  character,  and  a  bad  man,  and  was  punished 
as  he  deserved  for  his  wickedness. 

That  night  when  going  to  bed,  Hammond  shook  hands  with 
me,  and  whispered,  **  Was  I  not  right  when  I  said  it  would  all 
be  made  straight  ?    Trust  in  God,  and  do  the  right." 


BIBLE  OLOOK. 


The  following  are  the  texts  for  the  Bible  OLoek  of  last 
month,  p.  623. 


Let  our  readers  tske  the  word  Thauk  for  their  nest  exerciflB. 
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The  Sunday  at  Home 


O  DAY  MOST  CALM,  MOST  BRIGHT  !  .    .    . 

Thb  week  wbrb  dark  but  for  thy  lAGHT. ^Herbert, 


BIBLE   STORIES. 
**  AdoUtomiiam  aluiU^  tenedulem  oUedant" 

"Now  therefore  be  not  grieved,  nor  angry  with  yourselves,  that  ye  sold  me  hither:  for 
God  did  send  me  before  you,  to  preserve  life."— Gen.  xlv.  5. 

No.  lS82.-OcruBU  2S»  18Ml 
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THE  PULPIT  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 


BT  TOM  BEV.  E.  PAXTON  HOOD. 


DC.— CERTAIN  AND  UNCERTAIN  SOUNDS. 


AMONG  the  singular  and  suggestiye  anecdotes 
of  the  pulpit  is  one  which  we  have  always 
regarded  as  very  remarkable.    The  great  and  good 
William  Wilberforoe  on  one  oooasion  prevailed  on 
William  Pitt,  when  Prime  Minister  of  England,  to 
accompany  him  to  hear  that  great  preacher  and 
eminently  spiritually-minded  man,  Richard  Cecil, 
upon  whose  ministry  Mr.  Wilberforce  at  that  time 
attended.    The  preacher  delivered  a  very  impressive 
and  luminous  discourse  on  some  of  the  leading  points 
of  Christian  faith  and  Christian  duty.   The  discourse 
struck  Mr.  Wilberforce  as  being  unusually  imbued 
with  a  spirit  of  fervent  piety  and  evangelical  truth. 
^Vhen  the  service  was  over,  and  they  quitted  the 
chapel,  Wilberforce  asked  Mr.  Pitt  what  he  thought 
of  the  sermon.   The  answer  of  the  illustrious  states- 
man was  that  he  **  did  not  understand  one  word  of 
all  that  he  had  heard ;  and  that  he  could  not  have 
been  more  ignorant  of  the  preacher's  meaning  if, 
instead  of  addressing  his  audience  iii  English,  he 
had  spoken  all  the  time  in  an  unknown  language." 
It  seems  almost  incredible,  for  Cecil  was  not  only  a 
great  but  a  singularly  lucid  preacher;  forcible  in 
language,  clear  in  arrangement,  and  a  master  of 
chaste  but  effective  illustration.    Yet  we  have  the 
anecdote  on  Mr.  Wilberforce's  own  testimony,  and 
it  almost  compels  the  wonder  whether  Pitt  had  ever 
been  to  church  before,  and  whether  he  could  under- 
stand the  language  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  or  thought 
theology,  as  formulated  in  the  standards  of  ihe  church, 
a  purely  hierophantic  language.    Was  he  pre-oobur 
pied,  or  shall  we  simply  accept  the  strange  story  as 
an  illustration  of  what  is  certainly  a  fact,  that  the 
power  of  the  perception  is  not  merely  in  the  clear- 
ness of  the  preacher's  statements,  but  not  less  in  a 
certain  preparedness  and  state  of  receptivity  in  the 
hearer's  mind  ? 

It  is  certainly  the  case  that,  usually,  the  failure  to 
arrest  attention  is  supposed  to  be  mainly  attributable 
to  the  preacher,  and,  of  course,  there  are  different 
audiences.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  every  preacher, 
however  admirable  and  excellent,  is  fitted  for,  or  can 
make  himself  intelligible  to,  any  and  every  oongrega* 
tiun ;  although  it  is  possible  to  feel  the  force  of  an 
argument  the  course  of  which  we  cannot  see,  and  to 
bow  l)efore  the  impression  of  eloquence,  which  is 
little  more  than  a  strain  of  captivating  music,  but  of 
which  the  words  are  unintelligible.  Burke  was  one 
of  the  greatest  orators  in  ihe  English  Parliament  of 
any  age,  and  his  speeches  are  still  regarded  as  foun- 
tains of  political  wisdom.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
had  more  of  the  material  of  oratory  than  any  other 
statesman,  yet  his  immortal  speeehes  were  delivered 
to  almost  empty  benches  in  the  Hous^  of  Commons. 


The  great  man  fell  into  a  habit  of  dissertation; 
he  became  loquacious,  abstract,  and  prosy ;  he  lost 
thus  in  directness,  concentration,  and  fire,  and  bo  he 
earned  for  himself  the  satire  of  Goldsmith  in  the 
"  Retaliation  " : 

^  Here  lies  our  good  Edmund,  whose  genius  was  ■nch, 
We  scarcely  can  praise  it,  er  blame  it  too  mnch; 
Who,  too  deep  for  his  hearers,  still  went  on  refining, 
And    thought   of  .  convincing,   while   they    thought  of 
dining." 

And  this,  it  may  be  thought,  and  believed,  is  the 
case  with  many  an  admirable  minister  and  hi^ 
discourses.  There  are  subjects  handled  in  tho 
pulpit,  and  orations  delivered,  as  much  out  of  placn 
there  as  if  the  preacher  read  Newton's  "  Principia/ 
or  Laplace's  "  M^chanique  Celeste,"  or  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  "Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned;" 
they  are  admirable ;  they  may  be  even  wonderful, 
but  they  are  out  of  place. 

John  Leifchild,  for  many  years  minister  of  Craven 
Chapel  in  London,  laid  down  four  canons,  or  kw>, 
for  the  pnlpit;  they  are  quaint,  wise  hints,  well 
worthy  of  being  remembered  by  all  who  aim  at 
success  in  the  task  of  public  speaking  : 

"Begia  low, 
Proceed  slow; 
Take  fire, 
Rise  higher  I 
Be  self-possessed 
When  most  impressed." 

That  "  beginning  low "  has  much  to  do  with  the 
distinctness  of  the  impression  conveyed.  We  ofttn 
hear  the  remark  made,  "  Ho  fired  over  the  people's 
heads/'  and  this  will  usually  be  the  case  where  the 
preacher  aims  to  do  "  some  great  thing."  Successful 
sermons,  like  successful  songs,  must  aim  at  mi^ 
great,  general,  human  emotion ;  must  seek  to  satis'y 
some  exquisite  hunger  or  thirst  of  the  human  iK)iiL 
It  is  quite  true  that  "  oratory  resides  partly  in  ti  t' 
audience ; "  its  power  resides  there,  just  as  weil 
resides  in  the  earth :  as  the  soil  is  essential  to  the 
conquest  of  the  seed,  so  the  soul  of  the  hearer  is 
essential  to  the  conquest  of  the  orator.  It  is  evrr 
true  that  the  orator  is  the  man  who  is  **  wise  to  win 
souls ; "  but  how  shall  the  man  win  them,  who  Iw- 
not  studied  them — studied  them,  not  in  the  pages  Oi 
mental  science,  but  through  an  experimental  koov- 
ledge  of  the  ways  and  wants  of  the  soul,  his  pathwiv 
of  observation  lightened  by  the  teaching  of  the 
Divine  word  ? 

There  is  much  in  the  advice  of  the  poet  Burns  t  j 
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a  young  friend,  which  a  minister  may  very  salely 
apply  for  his  own  guidance — 

*  Conceal  yourself  as  weeVs  you  can, 
Frae  critical  dissection ; 
But  keek  (peep)  thro*  every  other  man 
With  sharpened  slee  inspectioii." 

This,  then,  will  be  the  discriminative  preaehing ; 
perhaps  it  was  to  this  the  apoatle  referred  when  he 
hpoke  of  "rightly  dividing  the  word  of  tinith." 
Surely  this  has  very  much  to  do  with  conveying  a 
*'  certain  sound,"  or  impression  to  the  hearer's  mind. 
We  read  in  mythology  of  the  arrows  of  Acestes, 
which  were  said  to  take  fire  from  the  friction  with 
the  air  as  they  passed  thiough  it,  and  to  this  the 
poet  Longfellow  refers  when  he  says, 

**  Like  Acestes'  shaft  of  old 
The  swift  thought  kindles  as  it  flics.** 

True  oratory  has  this  power.  Lord  Brougham,  in 
his  intioduotory  essay  to  the  speeches  of  Lord 
Plunkett,  refers  to  one  by  that  great  orator, 
declared  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  to  place  him 
before  all  the  orators  of  his  age.  The  orator  was 
himself  overpowered  by  the  sentimenta  he  uttered, 
and  at  last,  as  he  referred  to  the  recent  death  of 
Henry  Grattan,  he  exclaimed  :  "  Walking  before  the 
sacred  images  of  these  illustrious  dead,  as  in  a  public 
and  solemn  procession,  shall  we  not  disudss  all  party 
feeling,  all  angry  passions  and  unworthy  prejudices  ? 
I  will  not  tal  k  of  triumph  :  I  will  ngt  mix  in  this 
act  of  publio  justice  anything  that  can  awaken 
personal  animosity."  Lord  Brougham  sajs,  "The 
effect  of  this  noble  passage  on  all  parties  in  the 
House  baffles  all  description." 

Such  impressions  must,  of  course,  greatly  depend 
upon  the  moment,  and  the  state  of  the  audience  to 
\vhom  such  words  are  addressed ;  perhaps  this  im- 
pression to  which  Lord  Brougham  refers,  when  the 
whole  House  was  moved  as  one  man  beneath  the 
pathetic  spell  of  Plunkett's  eloquence,  was  never 
renewed  until  the  memorable  speech  of  John  Bright 
on  the  Crimean  war.  We  have  conversed  with 
friends  who  were  in  the  House  on  that  night,  and 
who  have  deficribed  to  us  the  awful  and  yet  over- 
whelmingly tender  effect  of  those  great  words,  in 
which  the  speaker  invoked  the  Ministry  to  stay  the 
war,  himself  with  softened  eyes,  and  calm  thrilling 
Toico.  He  looked  round  the  House  and  inquired 
whose  family  it  was  there  which  had  not  suffidred 
through  that  tremendous  contest.  '*  I  do  not  sup- 
pose," he  said,  "  that  your  troops  are  to  be  beaten 
in  actual  conflict  with  the  foe,  or  that  they  will  be 
driven  into  the  sea,  but  I  am  certain  that  many 
homes  in  England  in  which  there  now  exists  a  fond 
hope  that  the  distant  one  may  return— many  such 
homes  may  be  rendered  desolate  when  the  next 
mail  shall  arrive.  The  Angel  of  Death  has  been 
abroad  throughout  the  land ;  you  may  almost  hear 
the  beating  of  his  wings.  There  is  no  one,  as  when 
the  first-l^ra  were  slain  of  old,  to  sprinkle  with 
blood  the  lintel  and  the  two  sideposts  of  our  doors, 
that  he  may  spare  and  pass  on.  He  takes  his  viotim 
from  the  castle  of  the  noble,  the  mansion  of  the 
wealthy,  and  the  cottage  of  the  poor  and  lowly,  and 
it  is  on  behalf  of  all  these  classes  that  I  make  this 
solemn  appeal."  Delivered  with  Mr.  Bri^ht's  dignified 
manner,  and  slow  and  tremulous  voioe,  we  have 
been  told  that  the  unwonted  si^ht  was  seen  of 


almost  the  entire  House  in  tears.  And  yet,  beautiful, 
fitting,  and  simple  as  the  words  are,  they  do  not 
seem  in  themselves  to  contain,  any  more  than 
Plunkett's,  what  would  lead  to  such  a  mighty 
captivity.  So  that  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
occasion  very  usually  makes  the  eloquence.  As  we 
have  said  above,  the  orator  is  not  only  in  himself, 
but  in  his  audience. 

Even,  good  preaching  must  not,  if  usefulness  and 
impression  on  the  au^ienoe  be  intended,  be  too 
mudi  in  one  strain.  The  differing  characters  and 
varying  moods  of  men  must  bo  regarded.  Take  even 
the  grwdest  oratorio :  would  thousands  be  interested, 
night  after  night,  with  the  declamation  of  a  long 
succession  of  recitatives  ?  The  wise  mubician  knows 
better  than  that,  and  he  breaks  his  great  piece  into 
many  parts,  varying  airs  and  tones.  If  a  preacher 
aim  at  "the  certain  sound,"  he  must  perform  this 
very  greatly  by  discriminative  preaching — by 
keeping  everybody  awake  and  interested.  Surely 
it  is  no  mean  ambition  for  a  man  to  determine  that 
the  people,  and  all  the  people,  shall  listen  to  him ; 
that,  in  different  parts  of  the  congregation,  and 
among  its  many  dlHerent  moral  states  and  mental 
capacities,  its  members  shall  feel  that  the  man  in  the 
pulpit  is  speaking  to  them.  We  venture  to  think 
that  the  art  of  the  pulpit  should  be  neither  the  art 
of  the  essayist,  nor  the  logician,  nor  the  poot,  nor 
the  philosopher,  but  an  art  very  much  its  own,  and 
a  combination  of  all  these — an  art  in  which  mani- 
fold knowledge  should  be  laid  under  contribution 
to  meet  in  one  discourse  manifold  character;  and 
perhaps,  then  the  reader,  or  the  preacher,  might 
think  of  Cicero's  famous  note  of  despair,  "  And  who, 
then,  can  be  an  oi-ator?"  And  such  despair  is  much 
more  hopeful,  and  from  it  much  more  may  be 
expected,  than  from  that  which,  we  fear,  is  the  more 
general  sense,  that  everybody  may  be  an  orator — 
that  anybody  may  preach.  An  audience  is  not  a 
being ;  but  we  fancy  that  this  is  the  very  general 
theory  about  an  audience.  Yet  every  hearer  has  a 
peculiarity,  and  the  fact  should  be  recognised.  If 
we  may  draw  an  illustration  from  the  drama,  its 
breadth  of  life  is  a  great  source  of  its  peculiar 
power.  As  has  been  said,  "Everything  is  there; 
eloquence  is  there,  and  wit  and  humour  are  there, 
and  strokes  of  pathos  and  feeling  are  there,  and 
picture  and  music  are  there";  and  these  are  all 
human. 

Probably,  it  may  be  found  that  those  pulpit 
orators  who  have,  for  the  greatest  time,  and  with 
the  greatest  success,  swayed  their  sceptre  over  the 
greatest  numbers,  have  been  men  who  have  not  been 
shut  up  to  one  faculty,  but  have  employed  their 
audience,  for  there  is  the  difficulty,  to  employ  an 
audience — l^at  is  the  point  to  which  we  have  been 
speaking  all  along.  The  preacher  taking  the  au- 
dience into  his  confidence,  he  employs  the  audience, 
as  the  pianist  or  organist  employs  the  keys — as 
a  harpist  employs  the  strings ;  it  is  not  all  in  the 
organist — he  cannot  do  without  the  organ;  even 
the  harpist,  he  cannot  do  without  the  strings, 
part  is  his  and  part  is  theirs;  the  wise  player 
knows  the  touch  —  there  is  a  wisdom  in  him, 
perhaps,  deeper  than  his  knowledge.  We  are  speak- 
ing now  of  preaching  on  its  human  side,  chiefly  in 
its  intellectual  and  emotional  relations.  But  this 
"rightly  dividing  tke  Word  of  Truth"  will  never 
be  effected  by  preaching  whicH  thinks  of  itself — 
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fine  preaching — what  the  apoetle  calls  the  using 
of  "words  of  man's  wisdom;"  no  familiarity,  no 
personal  communion  with  the  ways  of  the  human 
heart,  and  the  familiar  and  household  walks 
of  life ;  by  preaching  over  people  —  a  kind  of 
firing  in  the  air.  This  kind  of  preaching  was  very 
much  the  fashion  once,  and  we  have  the  account  of 
a  sermon  preached  before  the  university  of  Oxford 
at  St.  Mary's,  in  which  the  orator  discoursed  thus. 
"  Arriving,**  said  he,  "  at  the  Mount  of  St,  Mary's  in 
the  stony  stage  where  I  now  stand,  I  have  brought 
to  you  some  fine  biscuits,  baked  in  the  oven  of 
charity,  carefully  conserved  for  the  ehickens  of  the 
Church,  the  spanows  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  sweet 
swallows  of  salvation.'*  **  Which  way  of  preaching," 
says  Anthony  Wood,  the  reporter  of  the  homily, "  was 
then  mostly  in  fashion  and  commended  by  the 
generality  of  scholars."  Bowland  Hill  used  to  speak 
of  a  preacher  who  on  six  days  of  the  week  was 
invisible,  and  on  the  seventh  was  inoomprehensible, 
and  it  would  not  perhaps  be  di£&cult  to  find  such 
illustrations  of  obscurity. 

We  remember,  many  years  since,  listening — and  we 
were  lost  in  wonder  while  we  listened — to  a  sermon 
preached  by  one  who  would  be  called  a  famous 
preacher;  it  was  a  missionary  sermon.  The  con- 
gregation was  a  crowded  one,  and  in  a  cei-tain 
sense  it  was  select ;  the  sermon  was  full  of  that  of 
which  we  have  spoken  in  a  previous  paper  as 
"  pulpit  finely."  The  object  of  the  preacher  was  to 
show  the  triumphs  of  Christianity,  and  he  a  little 
shocked  us  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  discourse,  by 
speaking  in  anticipation  of  the  time  when  *'  religion 
would  pillow  her  head  upon  the  bosom  of  pfilo- 
sophy  I  **  We  could  not  help  mentally  exclaiming 
even  there,  "Ah,  Mr.  Preacher,  would  you  but 
follow  in  your  rhetoric  the  wise  advice — ^was  it  not 
of  Aristotle? — and  paint  your  images  before  you 
employ  them,  that  you  may  test  their  fitness."  But 
this  was  nothing  compared  to  what  followed ;  we 
indeed  stared  aghast  when,  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
triumphs  of  the  missionary,  the  preacher  exclaimed  : 
'^Mark  yon  gory  savage  I  Often  have  those  lips 
slaked  their  thirst  in  human  blood  I  There  is  a  tear 
in  yonder  eye,  catch  it!  Not  all  the  orbs  which 
wheel  their  way  through  the  vast  profundities  of 
the  &r-off  spaces  in  their  infinite  rounds,  can  weigh 
in  the  mind  of  Omnipotence  with  yon  precious  and 
pellucid  orb  I"  The  criticisms  were  various  upon 
this  wonderful  imagery.  But  the  revered  old  pastor 
of  the  church  in  which  the  oration  was  pronounced — 
himself  one  of  the  greatest  preachers  of  his  age — ^was — 
shall  we  dare  to  say  it  ? — even  in  a  rage  in  the  vestry, 
as  he  said  to  us :  ^'  What  could  the  man  mean  by  going 
up  into  my  pulpit,  sir,  and  talking  such  outrageous 
nonsense  ?  **  The  point  of  the  reminiscence,  however, 
is  that  here  was  a  mere  piece  of  bathos — an  image 
without  a  point  or  a  discrimination — a  piece  of 
thoughtless  word-mongering,  scaro^  even  falling 
beneath  the  denomination  of  fine.  We  cannot  help 
contrasting  this  imaginary  teai*  of  the  imaginary 
savage  with  another  reminiscence,  in  which  we  saw 
a  whole  congregation  melted  to  real  tears  beneath 
a  sudden  touch ;  it  was  when,  in  his  own  church  at 
Chester,  we  were  listening  to  that  fountain  of 
spontaneous  affection,  the  late  Eichard  Knill.  It 
was  a  funeral  service  conducted  in  memory  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington ;  the  preacher  had  pursued  his 
way  tl^rough  a  path  of  very  natural  thQugbt  sug- 


gested by  the  death  of  so  highly  eminent  and  illus- 
trious a  man — ^when,  all  at  once,  he  exclaimed 
something  to  the  following  effect :  '*  Ah !  it  is  a  great 
national  loss,  and  that^was  a  very  great  sight,  seen 
last  week,  when  all  London  pour^  out;  and  the 
representatives  of  the  crowns  of  all  Europe  followed 
the  great  warrior  to  iiis  tomb— but,"  and  at  this  point 
the  tears  gushed  out^  and  the  preacher  stood  for  a 
moment  or  two,  mastering  himself,  for  he  could  not 
speak — "  but  you  know  that  did  not  come  home  to 
me,  and  touch  me,  as  when  I  saw  the  body  of  my 
dear  son  carried  out  of  my  house  the  other  day ! " 
It  was  only  a  sudden  stroke  of  speech,  but  there 
was  probably  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  whole  of  thai 
lai^e  congregation.  This  was  paiJuM — not  so  much 
eloquence,  as  "  the  touch  of  nature  which  makes  the 
whole  world  kin." 

How  true  is  that  word  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  that 
*'  insincere  speech  is  the  prime  material  of  insincere 
action."  Indeed,  there  are  some  words  of  this  great 
and  earnest  man  which  are  a  kind  of  pertinent 
commentary  on  the  many  things  in  this  paper.  He 
says,  *'  That  a  man  stand  in  a  pulpit  and  speak  of 
spiritual  things  to  men,  it  is  beautiful;  even  in 
its  great  obscurations  and  decadence,  it  is  among 
the  beautifuUest,  most  touching  objects  one  sees  on 
the  earth.  This  speaking  man  has  indeed,  in  these 
times,  wandei*ed  terribly  from  the  point ;  has,  alas, 
as  it  were,  totally  lost  sight  of  the  point;  yet,  at 
bottom,  whom  havo  we  to  compare  with  him?  Of 
all  public  functionaries,  boarded  and  lodged  on  the 
industry  of  modern  Europe,  is  there  one  worthier  of 
the  board  he  has? — a  man  even  professing,  and, 
never  so  languidly',  making  still  some  endeavonr 
to  save  the  souls  of  men.  I  wish  he  could  find  the 
point  again,  this  speaking  one,  and  stick  to  it  with 
deadly  energy,  for  there  is  need  of  him  yet!  Gould 
he  but  find  the  point  again ;  take  the  old  spectacles 
off  his  nose,  and  looking  up  discover  what  the  real 
Satan  and  soul-devouring,  world-devouring  Demi 
now  isl  Original  sin  and  such  like  are  bad 
enough,  I  doubt  not;  but  distilled  gin,  dark 
ignorance,  stupidity,  what  are  they?  WiU  he  dis-' 
cover  our  new  real  Satan,  whom  he  has  to  fight,  or 
go  on  droning  through  his  old  nose  spectacles  about 
old  extinct  Satans,  and  never  see  the  real  one  till 
he  fed  him  at  his  own  throat  and  ours  ?  I  wish  the 
speaking  one  could  find  his  point  again!"  So 
wrote  Thomas  Carlyle  thirty-five  yeara  since,  in 
words  which  surely,  to  those  who  are  able  to  read 
them,  have  their  meaning  now.  Does  he  not  mean 
to  say  that  all  speech  to  a  special  work,  or  to  have 
any  special  interest  for  men,  must  have  its  accent? 
an  accent  which,  if  it  be  the  speaker's  own,  makes 
itself  intelligible  in  that  it  wins  its  way  to  the 
knowledge  and  apprehension  of  the  hearer.  The 
accent  is  the  suul;  almost,  we  might  dare  to  say. 
where  there  is  no  accent  there  is  no  soul,  no  indi- 
viduality; just  as  it  has  been  so  often  said,  the 
style  is  the  man,  the  accent  is  his  own  mode  of 
expression,  his  own  level  of  speech.  Everyone  who 
feels  for  himself  has  that  which  differs  from  another. 
How  different  are  real  words,  real  prayers,  and  yet 
the  accent  is  true.  Some  tongues  are  as  if  tipped 
with  shafts  of  fii-e,  and  from  some  the  '*  doctrine 
distils  as  the  dew;"  some  words  swell  as  with 
wild,  vehement  passion,  and  some  flow  like  Donaa 
music.  How  varied  are  the  accents  of  the  Fisalms! 
How  different  the  hymn  of  Hannah  and  the  hjmn 


Isaiah  and  that  of  Jeremiah;  the  accent  of  Paul 
and  the  accent  of  John !  But  they  are  all  real ; 
every  real  nature  has  its  own  accent  and  the  art 
of  the  "  certain  sound ;"  the  art — ^the  whole  art — ot 
discriminative  preaching  may  be  described  and 
defined  as  the  art  of  accent.  A  serious  man,  aware 
that  he  has  to  preach,  with  a  really  earnest  purpose 
hefore  him,  looking  out  upon,  it  may  be,  many 
hundreds — more  than  a  thousand  persons,  perhaps 
before  him — and  desirous  of  "  rightly  dividing  the 
Word  of  God,"  giving  to  every  one  his  portion  of 
spiritual  "meat  in  due  season" — upon  him  comes 
something  like  that  question  which  the  disciples 
put  to  our  Lord  when  He  said,  "  Give  ye  them  to 
eat,"  and  they  replied,  **  From  whence  can  a  man 
satisfy  these  men  with  l3read  herein  the  wilderness?" 
Happy  is  the  man  who  has  so  entered  into  the 
Divine  secret  that  he  is  able  to  be  the  tnie  minister 
of  the  great  Bread-giver, 

"Full  goon,  celestially  fed. 
Their  rnslio  fare  they  take. 
'Twas  springtide  when  He  blest  the  bread, 
'Twaa  harvest  when  He  brake." 


THE  CHURCH-GOING  BELL. 

FEW  sounds  are  more  familiar  to  the  Englishman 
than  the  sound  of  the  church-going  1^11.  The 
bell  that  I  have  now  to  tell  of  is  one  that  hangs 
solitary  and  lonely  in  the  turret  of  the  church  of  a 
poor  little  parish  of  a  large  seaport  town  in  the 
EOTith  of  England. 

In  this  said  town  and  parish,  some  six-and-twenty 
years  ago,  there  lived  an  infidel,  by  trade  a  barber, 
who,  after  spending  his  Sunday  mornings  in  his 
Fhop  carrying  on  his  trade,  used  often  during  the 
remainder  of  the  holy  day  to  take  his  fiddle  and  go 
to  some  public-house  where  he  could  perform,  or,  in 
the  summer,  join  some  steam-packet  or  an  excur- 
sion party.  On  the  eventful  Sunday  when  my  nar- 
rative begins  he  had  no  engagement,  and  therefore 
set  out  for  a  walk  on  the  beautiful  promenade  of  the 
town,  close  by  the  sea-side.  Most  providentially  for 
him,  he  was  alone,  waiting  for  some  of  his  com- 
panions to  join  him,  and  while  he  was  thus  saun- 
tering along  ihe  various  church-bells  struck  up  their 
call  to  prayer.  The  solitary  bell  to  which  I  have 
referred  caught  his  ear,  and  seemed  to  say  to  him, 
**  Come !  Come !  Come  I "  With  an  oath  he  bade  it 
**  hold  its  clang ;"  yet,  regardless  of  his  anger,  on, 
on  it  went;  and  as  now  some  drops  of  rain  seemed 
to  threaten  a  wet  evening,  and  as  his  companions 
had  not  joined  him,  he  entered  the  church,  and  took 
his  place  in  as  retired  a  spot  as  he  could  find. 

The  text  was  taken  from  Psalm  ii.  1-5,  and  11, 12 ; 
and  the  discourse  showed  the  sin  and  folly  of  raging 
against  God;  of  trying  to  break  God's  bands  and 
cords ;  and  the  fearful  punishment  of  the  obdurate 
and  impenitent  sinner. 

These  points  having  been  dwelt  upon,  an  appeal 
was  made  to  all  present  who  haply  were  fighting  and 
striving  against  God,  if  such  were  not  true.  The 
application  was  from  Ihe  last  two  verses  of  the 


in  proof  of  which  he  sent  his  only-begotten  Son  to 
die  for  sinners,  on  his  holy  hill  of  Zion.  The  call 
in  the  eleventh  verse  to  come  to  God,  and  accept 
the  reconciliation  provided  for  us  in  Christ,  was 
pressed  home.  An  invitation  was  given  to  come 
and  taste  and  see  that  the  I/ord  is  gracious,  and  that 
He  will  make  his  people  happy  for  time  and  for 
eternity. 

The  congregation  broke  up,  and  the  listener,  now 
with  other  thoughts  in  his  mind,  retunied  to  the 
walk  by  the  sea-shore,  where  he  had  first  heard  the 
bell  call  to  him,  "  Come  I    Come !   Come  I " 

And  the  more  he  thought  the  more  unhappy  he 
was,  for  his  own  life  seemed  that  night  to  have 
been  brought  to  light  in  a  way  he  had  never 
before  seen  it.  He  realised  that  the  wrath  of  God 
was  upon  him.  The  rain  descended,  but  he  did  not 
heed  it.  Trouble  and  anxiety  about  his  soul  had 
taken  hold  of  him,  and  his  cry  was, "  What  shall  I  do 
to  be  saved  ?  " 

The  barber  went  home  to  supper,  and  afterwards 
to  bed,  but  sleep  fled  from  him.  His  wife  in  vain 
tried  to  find  out  the  cause  of  his  disquietude.  Daring 
the  week  his  customers  noticed  his  haggard  looks 
and  weariness,  but  to  all  their  inquiries  he  an- 
swered, "Never  mind,  I  shall  soon  be  all  right 
again."  But  each  day  the  fire  within  only  burnt 
the  fiercer. 

Sunday  again  came  round,  and  many  were  the 
invitations  he  had  to  come  and  drive  dull  care  away. 
"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  will  stay  at  home,"  and  he  lay  in 
bed  that  afternoon,  but  as  six  o'clock  drew  near,  he 
quietly  rose,  dressed,  and  went  out,  and,  lest  he 
should  be  watched,  took  several  bye  ways,  till  he 
found  himself  once  more  in  church,  sitting  in  the 
same  seat  that  he  had  sat  in  a  week  before. 

The  text  was  from  Hosea  xiv.  4-9.  The  Lord's 
goodness  to  sinners  was  of  course  the  burden  of  the 
theme,  the  freeness  of  salvation,  the  turning  of 
God's  anger  from  the  sinner  to  the  Christ.  The 
blessings  following  (in  verses  6,  6  and  7)  were  each 
touched  upon,  and  the  effect  described  when,  by  the 
revelation  of  God's  goodness,  the  backslider  casts 
away  his  idols  and  Jives  only  to  God  who  will 
graciously  own  and  bless  him.  The  last  verse  gave 
the  subject  for  application,  that  we  may  all  have 
wisdom  to  understand,  and  grace  to  choose  the 
better  part  that  shall  not  be  taken  from  us.  The 
sermon  closed  with  one  solemn  word  as  to  the 
danger  of  continuing  in  sin. 

Again  the  unhappy  man-  returned  home ;  again  he 
had  no  supper  and  no  sleep.  His  wife  now  getting 
angiy  and  irritated,  as  she  could  get  no  rest,  said, 
**  Well,  I  think  you  must  be  gone  out  of  your  mind, 
and  so  lots  of  us  think ;  to-morrow  I  shall  send  for 
the  doctor?" 

"  No,  no,  Anne ;  I  am  not  out  of  my  mind — but 
what  will  become  of  my  soul  ?  " 

Hearing  this  the  woman  jumped  up,  exclaiming, 
"  What's  a  soul  like  ?  Where  did  you  get  it  ?  Show 
it  to  me,"  for  she,  alas,  was  an  infidel  like  him- 
self. She  had  now  found  out  the  secret  of  his 
trouble,  and  she  determined  to  laugh  him  out  of 
his  Methodist  ways.  So  as  soon  as  it  was  day  all 
the  neighbours  were  told  of  it,  and,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  the  devil  found  plenty  of  workers  to  try 
and  pick  up  the  good  seed,  tread  it  under  foot,  or 
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sow  thorns  and  tares  with  it.  But  all  in  vain,  the 
holy  watchers  were  there;  the  Divine  work  was 
beorun,  and  none  could  stop  or  destroy  it. 

The  barber  now  sought  the  minister  who  had  been 
the  unconscious  means  of  his  awakening.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  wounded  fouI  had  been  so  deeply  stricken 
that  life  would  hardly  survive ;  but  the  balm  of  the 
Gospel  cured  the  wound,  and  God's  remedy  proved 
again,  as  it  always  will  and  must,  sufficient.  After 
a  long  and  bitter  struggle,  for  Satan  brought  all  his 
sins  to  remembrance  and  so  sought  to  plunge  him 
into  the  depths  of  despair,  he  found  peaoe ;  but  not 
till  after,  like  many  others,  he  had  tried  in  vain 
-  to  make  himself  fit  for  God,  instead  of  looking  to 
Jesus  through  the  Holy  Spirit's  power,  and  after  each 
vain  attempt  had  found  nimself  no  nearer  to  God 
and  no  better.  At  last,  in  child-like  confidence 
and  love,  he  looked  to,  and  sought  from  Jesus,  that 
repentance  and  faith  which  the  Saviour  is  exalted  to 
heaven  to  give  to  sinful  man. 

Now  a  new  difficulty  arose,  not  to  oppose  so  muob 
as  to  try  the  natuie  and  character  of  his  religion. 
He  was  u  barber,  and  his  wife  kept  a  little  general 
shop,  and  the  principal  part  of  their  custom  was 
done  on  the  Lord's  day.  This  inconsistency  was 
now  pointed  out  to  him,  and  that  as  a  Christian  he 
could  not  serve  God  and  Mammon.  God's  command  is 
"  Eemember  that  thou  keen  holy  the  sabbath-day" — 
the  whole,  not  part  of  it;  ne  must  not,  like  Ananias 
and  Sapphira,  pretend  to  give  himself  to  God,  and 
yet  keep  back  part  of  the  price  in  his  hands.  He 
pleaded  at  first  that  Sunday  was  his  best  day,  that 
if  he  closed  he  should  lose  most  of  hie  be£t  customers, 
for  that  where  they  went  on  the  Sunday  they  would 
go  in  the  week.  **  Well,  sir,"  he  said  to  me  in  oonclu- 
sion,  *'  give  me  a  week  to  think  over  it,  and  then  I 
will  let  you  know  for  certain." 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "and  during  the  week  I 
want  you  to  join  with  me,  every  morning  and 
evening  at  a  fixed  time,  to  pray  to  God  to  give  you 
a  right  judgment.  We  will  both  of  us,  apart  in 
our  homes,  plead  that  you  may  have  grace  to  bear 
faithful  witness  for  Him." 

At  the  end  of  the  week  he  called — and  the  smile 
with  which  he  greeted  me  instantly  dispelled  any 
doubts  which  may  have  lingered  in  my  mind.  He 
put  in  my  hand  a  printed  paper. 

"  This  shop  closed  on  the  Lord's  Day." 

Without  speaking  a  word  our  impulse  was  to 
kneel  down  and  thank  God  for  the  strength  given 
him  and  to  ask  for  more  grace,  according  to  his  day. 
When  we  came  to  that  portion  of  our  Lord's  prayer, 
"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,"  he  quite  broke 
down. 

There  was  now  another  obstacle  in  his  way.  He 
has  been  accustomed  to  keep  a  lot  of  vile  publica- 
tions in  his  shop  for  the  customers  to  read  while 
waiting  for  his  services.  These,  it  was  pointed  out 
to  him,  must  be  done  away  with,  as  they  were  doing 
the  devil's  work.  I  offered  to  supply  him  with 
religious  papers  and  tracts  in  their  place. 

"But  some  one  will  tear  them  up,  I  am  sure  I " 

"No!  I  will  have  my  name  put  on  them  and 
lend  them  to  you." 

Not  one  tract  was  ever  destroyed,  and,  more  than 
that,  they  were  not  only  diligently  read,  but  many 
of  the  men  often  asked  bim  to  let  them  take  them 
home  to  read,  or  for  their  children  to  read  to  them, 
find  on  every  Saturday  night  his  shop  was  cleared 


out  of  tracts  to  be  read  at  home  on  Sondays.  Oh, 
how  good,  how  wonderful  God's  love  and  power! 
— ^this  poor  lost  sinner  so  wonderfully  oalled  and  found 
by  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  then  so  tenderly  cared 
and  provided  for  I  All  difficulties  were  removed  one 
after  another — the  business,  like  the  widow's  barrel 
of  meal  and  cruse  of  oil,  being  just  enough  for  tke 
day;  and,  better  still,  the  wife's  heart  began  to 
melt — at  least,  all  her  opposition  to  religion  was 
overcome.  She  accompanied  her  husband  to  the 
house  of  prayer,  and  the  children  were  sent  to  the 
Sunday-school. 

Some  four  years  had  passed,  when,  being  in  want 
of  a  Sunday  Scripture-reader,  I  asked  our  fiiend  how 
he  was  getting  on  in  his  business. 

"  Not  very  bright,"  was  his  answer,  "  but  we 
manage  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  that  is  far 
more  than  I  deserve.     Tlie  Lord  will  provide." 

The  appointment  with  a  salary  of  10?.  a  year 
was  then  offered  to  him,  and  great  was  Ids  joy  at 
the  way  the  relief  came.  IVelve  months  more  had 
nearly  passed,  which  he  faithfully  occnpiedi^  :th  h:a 
sacred  duties,  when,  on  coming  as  usual  to  render 
his  weekly  report,  and  to  receive  further  directioi  s, 
in  a  slow  and  embarrassed  manner,  he  said,  *'  Please, 
sir,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  I  want  to  give  up  the 
Sunday  Scripture-readership  I " 

"  What,  you  are  not  tired  of  the  work  I  hope  ? " 

"  Oh  no.  I  love  it  more  and  more,  and  I  mean  to  go 
on  with  it — ^but  cannot  take  any  money  for  it.  God 
has  so  blessed  me,  and  my  business  is  so  increased 
that  I  am  going  to  take  a  larger  shop." 

'  In  vain  I  urged  that  the  labourer  was  worthy 
of  his  hire;  his  only  answer  was,  "My  Saviours 
commandment  is,  *  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely 
give ; '  and  all  I  can  say  is,  if  I  find  my  business  not 
as  successful  as  I  expect  and  need,  then  I  will  take 
the  pay  again." 

The  business,  however,  did  not  fail— and  the 
Sunday  work  for  Grod  went  on  for  many  years, 
and  was  owned  and  blessed  of  God  among  his 
neighbours.  His  wife  became  a  converted  woman. 
and  his  children  were  brought  up  in  the  ways  of 
the  Lord.  For  upwards  of  twenty  years  he  walked 
with  God,  and  then  his  Master  took  him  home. 

The  closing  scene  was  very,  characteristic.  He 
never  could  forget  the  bell ;  it  was  not  what  musical 
ears  would  call  a  good-toned  bell,  but  to  him  there 
was  none  like  it  His  last  earthly  Sabhath  arrived, 
and  as  he  lay  in  bed,  it  began  calling  for  evening 
worship. 

"  Anne,  dear,  open  the  window  ;  I  want  to  hear 
the  bell  again?  Tes,"  he  said,  "still  the  dear  old 
call,  *  Gome  I  Come  I  Gome  I '  Lord  Jesas,  make  many 
more  poor  sinners  hear  and  obey  its  call.  I  shall 
never  hear  its  call  again,"  he  said  as  the  bell 
stopped.  "Now  come  and  read  to  me  some  of 
the  blessed  calls  of  Jesus  ?" 

His  wife  repeated  the  text,  **  Come,  ye  Wewedof 
My  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  yon 
from  the  foandation  of  the  world  '*  (Matt  xxv.  34). 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  that  is  a  CflOl  from  heaven's 
bell,  to  worship  in  the  heavenly  temple.  Thank 
God  I  have  heard  it.    Bead  me  the  hymn : 

^  I  heard  the  Tofoe  of  Jeans  tay, 
Ooi&e  unto  Me^  and  leaA; 
La^r  down,  thou  weary  oae,  lay  dona 
Thy  head  upon  My  bieast" 
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"1  neara  loe  voice  ot  Jesus  say, 

I  am  this  dark  world's  light; 
Look  unto  Me,  thy  mom  shall  ris\ 

And  all  thy  day  be  bright 
I  looked  to  Jeaus,  and  I  found 

lu  Him  my  Star  and  Sub; 
And  in  that  light  of  life  Til  walk 

Till  travelling  days  are  done." 

"True,"  he  replied, "  my  travelling  days  are  done. 
Lord,  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation.  Now  let  me 
lie  down ;  I  feel  sleepy."  The  pillows  were  com- 
fortably placed;  a  smile  and  "Thank  you,  dear," 
told  of  the  perfect  peace  within ;  and  soon  the 
watchers  heard  him  softly  saying,  **Come!  Come! 
Come ! "  And  before  the  worshippers  had  left  the 
earthly  temple,  he  had  entered  into  rosl'. 

F.   D. 


.    SLEEP. 

ALETTEE  under  the  above  heading  appeared 
in  the  **  Times  "  newspaper  some  months  since, 
and  it  was  followed  by  another  from  a  second  cor- 
respondent, who  further  confirmed  the  suggestion 
made  in  the  first  one,  of  a  cure  for  sleeplessness. 

The  subject  is  one  of  very  great  importance  to 
almost  every  person  at  some  time  or  other,  and  as  I 
have  since  tried  the  remedy  myself  over  and  over 
again,  with  almost  unvarying  success,  I  think  it 
cannot  but  be  well  to  make  it  further  known  as 
widely  as  one  can. 

For,  as  n©  one  thing  in  our  whole  nature  is  more 
wonderful  and  mysterious  than  sleep,  so  neither  is 
any  other  such  a  relief  to  those  who  may  be  lying 
imder  one  or  other  of  the  "  numerous  ills  our  flesh 
is  heir  to,"  whether  to  the  sick  or  the  wearied  in 
body  or  in  mind. 

How  often  does  the  worn-out  sufferer  toss  on  his 
nneasy  pillow,  and  exclaim  in  thought,  in  the  words 
of  the  great  poet :  "  O  gentle  Sleep,  how  have  1 
frighted  thee ! "  or,  again,  in  the  still  more  striking 
words  of  sacred  Scripture,  which  always  speak  to 
us  in  a  way  that  no  other  words  do,  "  When  it  is 
evening.  Would  Grod  it  were  morning ;  and  when  it  is 
morning,  Would  God  it  were  evening." 

It  is,  indeed,  a  good  gift  of  Ood,  and  a  most 
merciful  one,  and  we  know  it  to  be  so,  and  thank 
Him  for  it.  **  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep."  If  it 
were  not  so,  a  Divine  gift  from  Heaven,  as  it  is,  we 
might  well  be  ready  to  say,  with  the  faithful  armour- 
hearer  of  the  knight-errant  of  La  Mancha,  "  Bless- 
ings on  the  man  who  first  invented  sleep." 

The  letters  I  have  referred  to  were  stated  to  have 
arisen  out  of  a  discussion  that  had  been  carried  on 
as  to  the  best  means  of  procuring  sleep  when  wanted, 
and  the  writers  recommended  the  following  plan : 
"To  keep  on  drawing  a  long  tranquil  breath  up 
and  down,  as  we  see  persons  do  in  a  deep  sleep,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  fix  the  thought  on  some  one 
Bubjecf ,  an  agreeable  one  as  far  as  possible,  such  as  a 
few  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  two  or  three,  or  even 
one."    A  like  thought  is  set  before  us  in  the  well- 


'*  If  in  the  night  I  sleepless  lie, 
My  soul  with  Heayenly  though ts  supply." 

Tlion,  it  is  well  to  endeavour,  if  one  may  say  so,  to 
let  the  mind  think  about  nothing  at  all.  Both  of 
these  require  an  effort,  and  a  continuous  one,  as  will 
be  found  to  be  the  case,  and  it  is  possible  that  this 
very  exertion  may  have  something  to  do  with  the 
gaining  the  desired  result. 

Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  plan 
sh«tuld  invariably  succeed,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case 
of  veiy  great  pain  or  suffering,  or  when  perhaps 
sufficicEt  sleep  may  have  already  been  had  for  what 
nature  requires ;  but  I  can  say  I  have  repeatedly 
tried  the  experiment  since  I  first  saw  it  mentioned 
in  the  "  Times,"  and  have  found  it  to  answer  most 
successfully. 

It  seems  to  act  something  in  the  way  of  a  rocking- 
chair,  with  a  sort  of  soothing  effect,  or  as  a  cradle  to 
a  child  which  it  so  soon  puts  to  sleep. 

The  more  confidence  that  is  acquired  in  it  as  a 
remedy,  the  more  efficacious  it  will  naturally  be. 

The  "  soft  dews  of  kindly  sleep  "  will  be  found, 
for  the  most  part,  to  come  down  on  the  "  wearied 
eyelids  "  without  observation,  and  then,  how  often 
a  "  consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  wished,"  to 
"  steep  the  senses  in  forgetfulness." 

r.  0.  MORUIS. 


mvdtv  lilies. 


TN  the  quiet  summer   shadows,  by  the  water  hushed  and 

deep, 
We  sat  dreaming  in  the  silence  while  the  world  was  half  asleep. 

Not  a   zephyr  fetirred  the  rushes  where  the  lake  was  Etill 

and  oool, 
And  the   lilies  gleamed  like  mooulight  in  the  dai-kness  of 

the  pool. 

We  were  worn  with  life,  and  wearied  by  its  secret  sti-ain 

and  fret. 
Sick  to  death  of  sa^^l  remembrance,  striying  Tutnly  to  forget. 

And  we    sighed  for  wasted  moments,   for   the   good  wino 

basely  spilled, 
For  the   sweet  flowers  left  untended,  and  the  bright  ho;Ys 

unfulfilled. 

And  we  thought  of  youth's  fuir  mommg  with  its  gladness 

calm  and  sweet, 
When  our  hearts  were  fresh  and  stainless  as  the  lilies  at 

our  feet. 

Would  to  God  that  all  the  whiteness  of  our  childhood  had 

been  kept! 
Humbled,  bowed  to  earth  with  sorrow,  in  the  summer  shade 

we  wept 

Yet  upon  the  darkened  spirits  flashed  a  ray  of  living  light, 
And  a  yoice  said  through  the  silence,  **They  shall  walk  with 
me  in  white." 

Ay,  the  Fathers  gifts  are  ready  for  the  children  of  His  lovo. 
And  the  lily  robes  are  waiting  for  His  lansomed  ones  above. 

In  the  glory  of  His  presence  we  shall  stand  exceeding  fair, 
And  our  souls  shall  be  as  spotless  as  the  garments  that  we 
wear. 

Purer,  fairer  than  the  lilies  shall  His  own  be  lu  His  sight. 
When  tlie  new  earth  smiles  around  them,  and  ''they  walk 
with  Him  in  whiter*  8abah  Doudnst. 
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CHAPTER   X. — POLLY   AND  PRISCILLA. 


''    f 


THE  SEARCH. 


JUST  a8  they  were  beginning  to  prepare  for  the 
lonj^-promised  visit  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  West- 
wood,  who  were  this  year  stationed  v/ithin  reason- 
able visiting  distance,  there  came  a  letter  telling 
them  of  the  severe,  and  it  was  to  be  feared  dangerous, 
illness  of  "  Ir.  Westwood. 

As  they  had  not  been  at  first  sure  of  the  nature 
of  the  illness,  it  was  said,  Polly  and  Frank  had  been 
sent  to  stay  a  while  at  the  honse  of  a  friend ;  but 
the  second  letter  said  they  were  to  return  home  at 
once,  as  danger  of  infection  was  no  longer  appre- 
hended. Mr.  Westwood  was,  however,  no  better ;  and 
Prisoilla  had  been  sent  for,  as  they  were  beginning 
to  fear  that  her  brother  wa^  going  to  die. 

All  this  caused  Mi-s.  Barron  much  sorrow  for  her 
daughter's  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  lads  who 
might  be  left  fatherless,  and  anxious  days  and  nights 
passed  which  she  was  not  now  able  to  get  through 
Avithout  showing  the  strain  upon  her.  She  was, 
therefore,  less  able,  both  in  mind  and  bofly,  to  meet 


unmoved  her  own  pecn- 
liar  trouble,  which  sprang 
out  of  theirs. 

Of  this  trouble  she 
need  never  have  heard 
till  it  was  well  oTer,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  a  mis- 
take of  Antony's.  He 
come  into  his  mother's 
room  with  a  grave  face 
which  his  grandmother 
did  not  see,  but  which 
made  his  mother  cry  out, 
"What  is  it,  Antoine? 
Is  any  one  hurt  ?  Where 
is  thy  father?" 

"  It  is  nothing,  mamma. 
No  one  is  hurt.  Mj 
father  is  in  the  kitchen 
talking  with  Mrs.  Con- 
way." 

But  his  mother  saw 
that  he  kept  his  face 
turned  away  from  his 
grandmother,  and  went 
out  without  a  word  to 
her,  which  was  not  his 
way. 

"Something  is  wrong/* 
said  she  fretfully.    "  And 
Juetine  is  gone  out;  and  no  one  will  come  nearns 
for  ever  ho  Jong.     Oh  dear  I     What  can  it  be?" 

"My  dear,  if  there  had  been  anything  wrong 
why  Bhould  he  not  have  told  us?"  said  Mrs.  Barron, 
soothingly, 

"Why?  Why?  I  cannot  tell  why.  But  what 
should  make  him  look  so  white  and  scared  if  nothing 
is  wrong  ?  " 

"  Did  he  look  white  and  scared  ?  I  did  not  notice. 
But  don't  fret,  or  your  head  will  be  bad  again.  We'll 
hear  in  time.  Nay,  lie  still,  and  1  will  go  and  see." 
And  with  much  labour  and  some  misgiving  she 
prepared  to  take  her  first  journey  with  no  other 
help  than  her  crutches.  She  moved  slowly  and 
warily  down  the  long  passage,  and  then  she  saw 
the  grave  faces  of  her  son  and  Matthew  Conway. 

"  Js  anything  wrong?"  said  she,  and  then  slie 
heard  a  cry,  and  saw  the  face  of  Priscilla  Westwood, 
white  and  troubled,  as  she  had  never  seen  it  before. 
"  Is  it  your  brother?  Is  it  Isa  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Barron 
with  a  sinking  hearf. 

No.  Isa  was  well,  and  her  husband  at  least  no 
wor;se. 

"I  will  sit  down,"  said  the  old  lady,  fiintly. 
"Isit— my  Polly?" 

It  was  Polly.  She  was  not  ill;  it  was  worse 
than  that  her  grandmother  thought  for  a  moment. 
She  was  lost.  For  a  night  and  a  da}*  no  one  bad 
seen  or  heard  of  Polly;  and  up  to  the  time  of 
Priscilla'a  leavini^  her  brother's  house— where  she 
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liad  only  stayed  for  a  few  minutes — only  a  single 
trace  of  the  child  bad  been  found. 

It  seemed  that  she  had  sot  out  with  Frank  and 
the  young  people  of  the  house  where  they  were 
staying  to  go  up  the  mountain  to  the  maple  woods, 
where  preparations  for  sugar-making  wore  jroing 
on.  But  Polly  never  reached  the  woods.  When 
they  had  passed  round  the  end  of  the  mountain  at 
a  height  from  which  the  level  on  the  other  side 
could  be  seen,  she  lingered  looking  down  upon  the 
nearest  farmhouse  which  stood  upon  the  slope. 

"I  have  been  here  before,  Frank — in  summer," 
said  she. 

Frank  laughed  at  her  first,  and  then  reproved 
her  for  saying  what  could  not  possibly  be  true. 
But  Polly  insisted  that  she  had  been  there  with 
"  Papa  Beau  ;"  that  they  had  picked  up  apples  under 
a  tree  that  hung  over  the  fence  by  the  wayside ; 
that  they  had  g<me  into  the  house,  and  a  kind  old 
lady  had  given  her  a  drink  of  milk  and  two  cakes 
with  a  hole  in  the  middle. 

"  And  then  we  went  straight  home  through  the 
woods  and  over  the  fields  to  grandmother.  I  could 
go  now  all  by  myself;  and  I  will,  too,  some  day," 
said  Polly  defiantly,  angry  at  the  laughter  and  the 
refusal  to  believe  her  story. 

And  then  the  young  people  had  separated  into 
two  parties  as  they  went  higher  up,  and  each  party 
supposed  that  Polly  was  with  the  other,  till  they 
came  together  again,  and  then  they  pleased  them- 
selves thinking  she  must  have  gone  back  to  the 
house.  -But  they  did  not  find  her  there,  nor  at 
Mi-8.  Westwood's,  nor  any  trace  of  her  till  someone 
romemb3red  the  house  where  she  had  said  the  old 
lady  had  given  her  the  milk  and  the  cakes,  and  then 
Priscilla,  who  had  travelled  all  night  and  reached 
her  brother's  house  in  the  early  morning, 
went  there  to  inquire. 

Polly *s  story  about  the  pakes  and  the 
milk  was  quite  true.  The  old  lady  of 
the  house  remembered  distinctly  the 
pretty  brown  child  who  had  come  to  the 
door  to  ask  for  some  apples  that  had 
fallen  on  the  road.  A  servant  of  the 
house  told  of  the  little  girl  who  had 
come  to  the  door  the  day  before  to  leave 
a  message,  to  give  to  any  one  who  asked 
about  her,  that  she  had  gone  to  see  her 
grandmother.  The  old  lady  had  not 
seen  her,  but  there  was  little  doubt  but 
it  was  Polly ;  and  so  Priscilla  and  Frank 
had  set  out  at  daybreak,  and  had  spent 
the  day  upon  the  road,  msUcing  inquiries 
ut  many  homes  as  they  passed. 

Ikt  no  trace  of  her  had  they  found,  " 

and,  fearing  to  alarm  their  grandmother, 
they  had  gone  t )  Mr.  Conway's  to  hear 
whether    or    not    the    child   had   come 
liome.    There  Priscilla  had  left  Frank  and  the  tired 
horse  to  rest,  and  had  come  with  Matthew,  hoping 
to  see  the  child. 

But  Polly  had  not  come,  as  how  indeed  could  such 
a  child  make  such  a  journey  alone  ?  was  the  thought 
in  the  heart  of  each.  But  one  said  there  were  always 
people  travelling  on  the  road  who  would  give  her  a 
\  lift,  and  another  said  that  no  one  could  fail  to  be 
Itind  and  helpful  to  such  a  little  thing,  and  Antony 
Haid  hopefully,  **  She  may  be  in  at  any  moment, 
grandmother." 


"If  she  took  the  right  road,"  said  Justine. 

"And  even  if  she  did  not  she  is  Fafe  enough. 
Only  it  maybe  a  little  longer  before  she  gets  home," 
said  Air.  Gun  way. 

Mrs.  Barron  listened,  looking  from  one  to  another 
without  a  word. 

"  Grandmother,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  any  harm 
coming  to  Polly.     You  must  not  fear,"  said  Antony. 

"  There  is  no  chance  about  it,  1  know  well,"  said 
grandmother. 

Priscilla  had  l)een  kneeling  by  Mrs.  Barron's  side 
with  her  face  hidden  on  her  lap. 

"  Grandmother,"  said  she  looking  up,  "  Polly  is 
sate.     You  need  not  fear." 

"  Yes,  dear,  quite  safe  in  God's  hands  wherever 
she  may  be,  and  though  I  should  never  see  her  again. 
Oh  I  my  Polly." 

She  broke  down  at  this,  and  the  tears  rushed  to 
Priscilla's  ej'es,  as  she  saw  her  working  face,  but  it 
only  lasted  for  a  minute. 

"  My  dear,"  said  she,  "you  are  very  tired,  you 
must  have  some  tea,  and  go  to  your  bed." 

But  Priscilla  had  taken  tea  at  Mrs.  Conway's,  and 
she  must,  when  their  horse  had  rested  for  an  hour  or 
two,  set  out  for  home  again. 

"  I  have  not   seen   my   brother    yet,    and " 

Priscilla  paused,  but  added  in  a  minute,  "  I  think  if 
it  be  possibl ,  I  must  go  to-night." 

"It  is        te  possible,"   said  Matthew  promptly ; 

"  you  can  reach  St. in  time  to  take  the  midnight 

train  if  no  time  is  lost.  It  will  be  easier  and  quicker 
than  driving,  and  Frank  can  retuni  by  himself  to- 
morrow." 

Mr.  Banon  had  left  the  room  at  the  call  of  his 
wife,  and  it  seemed  natural  and  right  enough  for 
Mr.  Conway  to  take  this  matter  into  his  own  hands. 


In  two  minutes  his  horse  and  sleigh  were  at  the  door, 
and  Priscilla  asked  no  questions,  but  bade  her  old 
friend  good-bye  and  went  with  him. 

"  It  is  better  to  wait  an  hour  at  the  station  than 
to  be  a  single  minute  too  late,"  said  ho. 

It  was  a  clear  moonlight  night,  and  the  froht  which 
had  come  at  sunset  had  helped  the  roads,  and  they  got 
over  the  ground  with  greater  ease  bcfause  of  that. 

"  If  you  could  fall  asleep  for  a  littlo  it  would  bo  a 
good  thing,"  said  Matthew,  and  there  was  little  elso 
said. 


OLD  MRS.  BARRON. 


Fi  isciHa  had  no  thought  of  falling  asleep,  bnt  in  a 
little  while  her  head  fell  over  on  Matthew's  shoulder, 
and  did  not  move  again  till  they  stopped  at  the 
station. 

"  I  slept  none  last  night — I  was  very  tired,"  said 
she  excusing  herself. 

'*  And  though  we  are  early  there  is  not  time  enough 
to  make  it  worth  while  for  you  to  try  to  sleep  here," 
said  Matthew. 

He  left  her  in  the  waiting-room  till  he  should  see 
his  horse  oared  for,  and  when  he  returned  she  was 
standing  at  the  door.  The  heat  and  closeness  of  the 
room  did  not  suit  her,  so  they  walked  up  and  down 
together. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  last  time  we  were  here  ?  " 
said  >Iatthew;  and  if  he  had  known  Priscilla's 
thoughts  he  might  have  said  more,  but  neither  spoke 
till  the  signal  was  given  that  the  tiuin  was  at  hand. 
Then  Friscilla  held  out  her  hand. 

"Now  I  must  say  good-bye.  I  cannot  thank 
you." 

"There  is  no  need  of  thanks,  or  of  good-bye, 
either.  I  am  going  with  you."  But  he  did  not 
let  ge  her  hand.     "Did  you  think  I  would  leave 

you  to  reach  A alone,  with  more  than  a  mile 

between  the  station  and  your  brother's  house  ?  " 

"  And  I  don't  even  know  the  way." 

"  We'll  find  it  together,"  said  Matthew,  with  a 
rather  uncertain  laugh. 

Then  he  told  her  Uiat  it  had  been  arranged  before 
they  left  that  he  should  go  on  with  her  and  try  to 
find  some  trace  of  Polly  near  home,  as  it  seemed 
impossible  that  a  child  like  her  should  have  gone 
very  far  from  home  alone.  Antony  was  to  come 
with  Frank  by  the  river  road,  and  surely  Polly  would 
be  found  in  the  course  of  the  day.    Then  few  moro 

words  were  spoken  till  they  reached  A ,  when 

Matthew  went  to  inquire  if  a  sleigh  could  be  got 
to  take  them  to  Mr.  Westwood's. 

The  sleepy  porter  whom  he  addressed  opened  his 
eyes  wide  enough  before  he  answered. 

"  Bot  the  minister  is  sick,  and  they  are  in  trouble 
about  a  child  they  have  lost.  And  if  it's  anything 
very  particular  you  had  better  go  on  to  the  other  one, 
farther  up  the  street,"  said  he,  with  a  nod  and  a 
glance  at  Priscilla,  who  stood  at  a  little  distance. 

Matthew  shook  his  head  with  a  rueful  smile. 

"  Oh,  well,  all  in  good  time,  1  suppose,"  said  the 
friendly  porter. 

"  Yes,  with  God's  help,"  said  Matthew,  in  his 
heart. 

They  walked  on  together  in  the  dawning  light  of 
the  fair  March  morning,  with  many  thoughts,  but 
few  words  spoken.  Priscilla  faltered  a  little  as  they 
waited  at  the  door. 

"  Oh,  Matthew  I "  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand. 

He  knew  that  she  was  thinking  of  her  brother, 
and  her  fears  for  him. 

"  Priscilla,  he  is  in  God's  hand,"  was  all  he  could 
say,  and  then  the  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Westwood's 
face  white  and  weary,  but  g\eA  smiled  on  them. 

"  He  is  sleeping.  He  has  a  chance  now,  the  doctor 
hopes,"  she  said.    "  And  Polly  ?    And  my  mother  ?  " 

And  Matthew  answered  hopefully, 

"  We  have  not  found  her,  but  there  is  not  a  chance 
but  in  one  way  or  other  we  shall  hear  of  her  to-day." 

They  did  not  hear,  however,  nor  did  Antony  and 
Prank  bring  any  word  of  her,  though  they  had  made 
inquiries  at  many  places  as  they  came  on  their  way. 


And  so  through  another  night  and  day,  and  still 
another  and  another,  Mrs.  Barron  sat  waiting.  She 
waited  quietly  and  hopefully.  It  was  beyond 
belief  that  a  child  should  be  lost  in  the  open  day  in 
a  quiet  country  place.  She  must  be  safe  in  some- 
body's house,  kept  and  cared  for,  till  she  conld  be 
sent  home.  News  did  not  travel  fast  through  the 
country,  especially  now  that  the  winter  roads  were 
breaking  up,  and  few  people  were  coming  or  going. 
There  was  a  chance  thai  it  might  be  days  yet  before 
they  should  hear ;  but  as  to  the  child's  beingbrought 
safe  home  in  time,  that  was  not  to  be  doubted. 
She  said  all  this  to  herself,  and  others  said  it  to  her. 
She  prayed  for  help  that  she  might  wait  vith 
patience  till  the  child  came,  and  help  was  doubtless 
given.  For  Mrs.  Peter  from  her  bed,  and  Jnstine, 
as  she  went  out  and  in,  watched  her  wondering. 

But  there  were  times  when  she  cenld  not  bTit 
dwell  painfully  on  the  saddest  possibilities  of  the 
case.  If  Polly  had  really  been  at  that  place  with 
her  father,  as  she  said,  they  must  have  come  home  as 
Beauchamp's  fashion  was,  "  as  the  crow  flies."  And 
in  that  way,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  there  were 
streams  on  which  the  ice  was  breaking  up,  and 
wide  fields  half  under  water,  and  stretches  of  snow- 
encumbered  wood.  And  if  the  child,  oourageoiis 
and  foolish,  had  tried  to  come  that  way,  where  might 
she  be  now,  and  how  could  she  ever  get  home? 

There  was  but  one  refuge  from  such  thoughts  an<l 
fears,  and  she  found  it,  and  hoping  and  fearing  "by 
turns,  she  yet  firmly  believed  that  God  cared  for 
both  the  child  and  her,  and  however  this  trial  might 
end,  she  sought  more  than  all  things  to  be  able  to 
say  "  Thy  will  be  done." 

Yet  the  suspense  was  trying,  and  told  upon  her. 
She  got  through  the  days  by  keeping  steadily  to  the 
routine  into  which  she  had  fallen  since  Mrs.  Peter's 
illness.  She  came  into  her  room,  not  quite  so 
early  as  usual,  but  always  in  the  course  of  the 
morning,  and  spoke  a  few  kind  words  about  how 
the  invalid  had  passed  the  night,  and  how  she  was 
to-day,  how  she  relished  her  breakfast,  and  what 
she  would  like  for  her  dinner,  and  so  on,  in  the  war 
which  is  pleasing  to  one  who  has  been  long  ill,  and 
who  is  a  little  exacting. 

Then  she  read  to  herself  from  the  Book,  and 
knitted  a  little — it  was  a  stocking  for  Polly  thai 
was  her  work — and  if  her  hands  fell  oftener  on  her 
lap  than  usual,  and  if  her  face  grew  troubled  and 
anxious  as  she  sat  gazing  over  the  fields  growing 
bare,  to  the  breaking  ice  of  the  river,  her  voice  when 
she  spoke  was  as  gentle  and  cheerful  as  though  so 
care  sat  heavy  at  her  heart, 

"  You  will  be  sorry  that  you  ever  sent  her  away 
if  she  should  never  come  home  again,"  said  Mr?. 
Peter,  curiously  desirous  to  know  just  what  were  the 
thoughts  passing  through  "  old  madame's  "  mind. 

"1  did  it  for  the  best.  The  child  is  in  God's 
hands,"  answered  she  quietly,  but  a  sudden  paleness 
passed  over  her  face. 

"  If  she  has  kept  to  the  main  load,  she  will  be  all 
right.  Some  one  will  bring  her  after  a  while,"  said 
Mrs.  Peter.  She  too  was  thinking  of  tb& breaking  ice 
and  the  snowy  woods,  and  the  long  wandering  of 
the  little  weary  feet.  Whan  she  looked  up,  she  sav 
that  the  old  laidy's  eyes  were  closed,  and  that  her 
head  had  drooped  upon  her  breast.  She  was  sornr 
for  her,  but  she  was  curious  toa  She  had  more  to 
say,  and  she  wanted  to  hear  more. 
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^r  sne  mignr  come  upon  a  sugar 
camp,  only  I  don't  think  there  is  much  sugar  made 

between  here  and  A now." 

"  She  is  in  God's  hands,  and  she  is  safe  there," 
said  Mrs.  Barron.  The  colour  had  come  back  to  her 
face,  and  she  took  np  her  knitting  again, 

"  Yes — I  suppose  so.  But  you  know  it  is  possible 
that  she   may   never  come  back.     Even  her  body 

might  not  be  found.     The  ioe— and  the  freshets '" 

Even  Mrs.  Peter  could  not  say  more  than  that, 
and  the  old  lady  repeated, 

"  She  is  in  God's  hands.  I  can  trust  Him  with 
my  child.'* 

"  Yes,  as  long  as  you  feel  prettv  sure  that  she 
will  be  home  by-and-bye.  But  if  she  never  should 
come  home,  could  you  trust  Him  then  ?  It  would 
he  pretty  dark  then,  would  it  not  ?  " 

"Ay,  it  would  be  dark.  But  it  is  in  the  dark 
that  we  must  trust  Him.  My  dear,  we  may  manage 
for  a  while  without  Him,  when  all  is  going  well  with 
ns.  But  in  the  titter  darkness,  what  can  we  do  but 
trust?" 

The  rest  of  the  day  passed  slowly,  and  she  could 
not  but  grow  faint-heai-tod  at  the  prospect  of  another 
long  silent  night. 

"  Justine,"  said  she  at  last,  "  I  feel  strangely  spent 
and  weary.  You  will  need  to  help  me  to  my  bed 
again." 

But  it  was  not  Justine's  hand  that  opened  the 
door,  or  Justine's  footstep  that  crossed  the  fleor.  A 
glad  tired  voice  said, 

"  I'm  come  home  again,  irrandmother ;  are  you 
glad?" 

Mrs.  Barron  never  uttered  a  word  of  welcome,  but 
she  clasped  the  child  and  held  her  close. 

"  Oh !  my  God  I  thank  thee,"  she  repeated  many 
times,  not  knowing  that  she  was  saying  the  words 
aloud  or  that  Mrs.  Peter  was  listening  and  looking 
on  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

After  a  time  she  discovered  that  the  child  was 
dropping  asleep  in  her  arms,  and  this  could  not  be 
permitted  till  she  was  undressed  and  bathed. 

"  And  then  you  may  go  to  sleep  in  your  grand- 
mother's bed ;  and  a  very  good  thing  too  for  all 
concerned,"  said  Justine,  as  the  child  half  resisted 
and  half  yielded  to  the  gentle  force  that  was  needed 
to  rouse  her. 

"And  where  have  you  been  all  this  time?  And 
who  found  you  ?  "  asked.  Mrs.  Peter,  laying  her  hands 
on  her  and  detaining  her  till  her  question  should  be 
answered. 

"  No  one  found  me.  I  have  not  been  lost,  aunt 
Teter." 

"  Well,  several  people  have  been  looking  for  you 
all  the  same.  It  is  well  that  you  are  come  safe 
home  at  last." 

"Oh  yes.  I  am  very  glad;  are  not  you  glad, 
grandmother  ?  " 
"  Oh  I  yes,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you." 
Her  gi  andmother  would  have  be^n  glad  to  do  all 
for  the  child,  but  her  hands  trembled,  and  strings 
and  buttons  were  beyond  her  power  for  the  moment, 
so  she  could  only  sit  still  and  look  on  joyfully,  under- 
standing now,  by  the  blessedness  of  the  relief,  how 
terrible  had  been  the  time  of  waiting. 

Had  she  murmured  ?  she  asked  hersslf;  had  she 
been  angry  or  distrustful  ?     She    could    not    well 


Jistenmg  lor  tne  child  s  voice  to  break  the  stillness 
of  the  long  night,  with  the  sickening  fear  at  her 
heart  that  she  might  never  hear  it  again,  even  then 
she  had  held  fest  tlie  Hand  which  is  pledged  to  hold, 
and  to  guide,  and  to  keep  safe  to  the  end.  "  And 
now,  how  shall  I  ever  praise  Him  enough  for  his 
goodness  ?  " 

Refreshed  by  her  bath  and  her  tea,  Polly  would 
have  had  much  to  say  about  her  adventures  she  had 
met  with  on  her  journey,  if  her  grandmother  would 
have  permitted  it.  But  she  was  sent  to  bed  at  once 
without  even  seeing  Phil  or  her  uncle.  And  then 
all  were  warned  that  not  much  was  to  be  said  to  the 
child  about  what  she  had  done.  Above  all,  she  was 
not  to  be  listened  to  with  admiration  or  astonish- 
ment as  though  she  were  deserving  of  praise  for  the 
courage  or  for  the  success  that  had  attended  her 
expedition. 

"  It  might  have  ended  very  differently,"  raid  her 
grandmother  with  a  shudder,  "and  by-and-bye  I 
must  try  and  make  her  see  how  wrong  and  foolish 
she  has  been.  Kow  I  am  too  thankful  and  too  glad 
to  be  able  to  say  what  must  be  said." 


GENTLEWOMEN'S  SELF-HELP  CHAEITIES. 

AMONG  the  many  charines  of  our  day  there  is 
one  class  which  deserves  to  be  better  known 
and  supported.  The  object  of  the  "  Gentlewomen's 
Self-help  Institute"  and  similar  agencies  is  to 
enable  poor  ladies  to  eke  out  their  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  so  save  themselves  from  absolute 
destitution  and  the  workhouse.  Unhappily  there 
are  too  many  of  this  class  on  the  veiy  verge  of 
pauperism.  The  widows  and  daughters  and  sisters 
of  clergymen,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  other  profes- 
sional men,  as  well  as  of  naval  and  military  officers, 
through  the  death  of  their  natural  protectors,  or 
through  other  calamities,  find  themselves  suddenly 
reduced  from  comfort,  if  not  affluence,  to  poverty  and 
want.  If  they  have  no  relatives  or  friends  able  and 
willing  to  help  them,  there  is  no  prospect  but 
sinking  to  the  lowest  stages  of  pauperism.  Their 
previous  training  and  habits  of  life  render  them 
specially  helpless,  being  unfit  for  hard  labour,  and 
sensitively  shrinking  from  the  disgrace  of  open 
mendieancy. 

Every  now  and  then  some  sad  case  comes  to  light, 
where  the  hard  struggle  has  ended  in  death  from 
illness  or  starvation.  Public  sympathy  is  aroused, 
and  survivors  are  generously  relieved.  But  for  one 
case  thus  made  public  there  are  multitudes  hidden 
and  unknown.  Instead  of  waiting  to  hear  of  ex- 
treme or  tragic  events,  it  occurred  to  some  kind  and 
thoughtful  philanthropists  to  establish  a  society  for 
helping  poor  ladies,  not  by  mere  almsgiving,  but  by 
providing  means  whereby  they  might  turn  their 
education  or  accomplishments  to  account,  and  thus 
be  assisted  without  sacrificing  the  spirit  of  honour 
able  independence.  Charity  is  thus  dispensed  in  the 
best  way,  by  helping  the  poor  to  help  themselves. 

Such  f^encies  benefit  the  poor  ladies  in  ways  which 
they  could  not  arrange  for  themselves  without  such 
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aid.  In  the  first  place  an  office  is  provided  for  the 
biifiiness  connected  with  the  agency.  The  working 
members  bring  to  this  place  the  articles  for  sale, 
consisting  of  needlework  of  every  kind,  plain  or  orna- 
mental, children's  clothes,  doll's  clothes,  embroidery, 
lace,  wool-work,  etc.,  as  well  as  paintings  in  oil  or 
water-colonrs,  wood-carving,  and  objects  of  various 
departments  of  art.  Orders  are  received  at  the  office 
for  plain  and  fancy  work,  which  is  snre  to  be 
promptly  executed  at  moderate  charges.  Transla- 
tions in  various  languages,  music  copying,  photo- 
graph colouring,  and  miscellaneous  works  suited  for 
ladies  are  undertaken.  If  necessary,  the  materials 
are  provided  in  advance,  as  many  are  so  poor  that 
they  could  not  provide  them.  There  is  also  a  registry 
for  governesses,  companions,  and  similar  situations, 
a  department  which  might  be  usefully  extended. 

In  order  to  become  a  working  member  it  is  neces- 
sary, on  applying  to  the  secretary,  to  be  provided 
with  two  letters  of  recommendation  Tone  from  a 
clergyman  or  minister  preferred)  testiiying  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  A  small  registration  fee 
is  also  required  on  entering  names,  and  on  obtaining 
a  situation. 

In  the  classified  "  Directory  of  London  Charities  " 
the  names  and  addresses  will  be  found  of  various 
institutions  of  a  kindred  kind :  such  as  the  Ladies' 
Work  Society,  in  Sloane  Street,  and  the  Depdt  for 
the  Sale  of  Ladies'  Work  in  Duke  Street,  Manchester 
Square.  We  believe  that  there  are  also  local 
agencies,  managed  by  committees  of  ladies,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  London,  one  of  which,  in  the  North- 
west district,  has  an  annual  bazaar  at  the  Eyre 
Arms,  producing  some  hundreds  of  pounds  by  the 
sale  of  work.  The  expenses  of  the  bazaar  are  met 
by  the  admission  fees.  The  Hon.  Sec.  is  Mrs. 
H.  W.  Ellis,  197,  Maida  Vale.  There  is  also  a 
benevolent  Society,  for  Promoting  the  Employment 
of  Women,  office,  22,  Bemers  Street,  of  which  Lord 
Shaftesbury  is  president;  but  this  finds  openings 
for,  and  gives  assistance  to  nurses,  saleswomen, 
apprentices,  and  others  of  diflferent  training  from 
those  benefited  by  the  Gentlewomen's  Self-Help 
Institute,  which  endeavours  to  restrict  its  benefits 
to  the  attested  cases  admitted  to  membership,  on 
recommendation  as  needing  and  deserving  help. 

If  any  one,  approving  of  this  kind  of  agency,  asks 
how  help  may  be  given,  here  are  several  ways. 
Donations  or  annual  subscriptions  are  thankfully 
received  and  well  employed.  A  subscription  of  a 
guinea  entitles  to  have  one  working  member's  name 
on  the  books,  and  more  for  each  guinea  subscribed. 
Purchasers  of  work  are  invited,  there  being  always 
many  articles  for  sale  at  the  office.  Oi'ders  for  work 
being  executed  are  specially  welcome.  Applications 
for  governesses  or  companions  are  invited,  there 
being  always  many  waiting  for  such  situations. 
Gifta  of  materials,  and  also  of  clothes,  new  or  cast 
off,  will  be  gratefully  received,  some  of  the  poor 
ladies  needing  clothing  which  they  cannot  purchase. 
If  some  of  the  ladies  who  carelessly  give  away  their 
slightly  worn  dresses  to  their  maids— too  often  by 
them  sold  for  a  trifle  to  dealers  in  old  clothes — 
would  send  them  to  the  Institution,  they  would  be 
far  better  bestowed  in  charity. 

We  ought  to  mention  that  the  Gentlewomen's 
Self-Help  Institute  *  is  open  to  all  who  are  poor  and 

*  In  proof  of  the  wide  spirit  of  charity,  we  give  a  few  of  the 


needy.  And  to  show  the  thoughtful  kindness  of  ita 
managers,  not  only  is  personal  advice  as  to  work 
readily  given  at  the  office,  but  several  medical  men 
offer  to  give  professional  advice  free  of  charge  to 
those  who  may  be  afflicted  as  well  as  poor. 

In  looking  over  the  last  report  we  observe  that  the 
payments  received  by  members  amounted  to  863Z.  2<., 
of  which  nearly  500Z.  was  for  work  done  to  order, 
and  the  remainder  for  articles  sold  at  the  office. 
This  sum,  it  must  be  remembered,  only  representB 
what  is  paid  at  the  Institute ;  besides  which  are  the 
earnings  from  situations  as  governesses,  and  <x)in- 
panions,  in  houses  of  business,  and  for  work  done  in 
private  houses.  In  1876  the  amount  received  for 
work  was  1 ,684?.,  nearly  double  what  i  t  was  last  year, 
the  depression  of  the  time  having  made  itself  fell 
We  notice  very  few  clergymen  among  the  subscrihers, 
probably  because  they  have  so  many  calls  on  tiieir 
charity ;  but  this  is  a  matter  which  might  with 
special  fitness  be  brought  before  the  ladies  of  wealthy 
congregations,  many  of  whom  would  gladly  con- 
tribute to  a  public  collection  for  their  less  fortunate 
sisters. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  OP  W0LTBR8D0RFa»  ETOHTEEMTH  CnnTBT. 

'T'EACH  me,  O  Lord,  in  quiet  trnst 

On  Thee  alone  to  rest; 
Destroy  this  self-ftctivity 

Which  governs  in  my  breast, 
ir  over  all  Thy  Spirit  reign 
My  labour  cannot  be  in  vain. 

Oh,  conld  I  all  the  changing  day, 

Through  each  snccessive  hour, 
Iletain  upon  my  softened  heart 

The  impress  of  Thy  power. 
On  all  I  said  Thy  seal  wonld  rest, 
And  e*en  my  silenoe  would  be  blest 

Anointed  SaTiour,  on  Thy  child 

Pour  out  Thy  holy  oil ; 
So  shall  Thy  servant,  strong  in  faith. 

Perform  the  daily  toll; 
For  if  I  dwell  in  Thee,  the  Vine, 
The  fruit  I  bear  must  all  be  Thine. 

If  from  the  work  Thou  onoe  hast  owned 
Thou  should'st  withdraw  Thy  hand, 

In  Tain  would  be  my  best  attempts 
To  make  the  building  stand. 

The  strength,  the  might  is  not  our  own; 

Thine  is  the  power  and  Thine  alone. 

Henceforth,  t9  my  unstable  heart 

No  longer  will  I  trnst; 
Tlie  airy  towers  of  earthly  hope 

Are  crumbling  to  the  dust. 
Amen,  O  Lord,  so  let  them  fill. 
For  thou  remainest  all  in  all ! 

11.  E.  Tu 

names  appearing  as  patronesses  or  managers :  The  Dnchess  of 
Sutherland,  the  Duchess  of  Westminster,  the  Dowager  Gonntos 
of  Galloway,  the  Baroness  Lionel  de  Rothschild,  tfrs.  W.  £• 
Gladstone,  Mrs.  Dudley  Baxter,  Mrs.  Beale,  Mrs.  Bordon 
Sanderson,  Samuel  Morley,  Esq.,  m.p.,  is  the  treasurer,  »M 
Miss  M.  G.  Lupton,  of  124,  Lancaster  Road,  Kotting  Udu 
the  secretary.    The  o£3ce  is  at  15  Baksx  Street,  W. 
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JABEZ. 

**  And  Jabez  was  more  honourable  than  his  brethren :  and  his  mother  called  his  name  Jabez,  saying,  Because  I  bare  him 
with  soiTow.    And  Jabez  called  on  the  God  of  Israel,  paying,  Oh  that  Thou  wouldest  bless  me  indeed,  and  enlarge  my  coast, 
and  that  Thine  hand  might  be  with  me,  and  that  Thou  wouldest  keep  me  fromeyil,  that  it  may  not  grieve  me  I 
And  God  granted  him  that  which  he  requested." — 1  Chron.  iv.  9, 10. 


'  HIS  is  a  curious  historj^  of  an  Israelite. 
It  occurs  in  the  midst  of  chapters 
full  of  nothing  but  names.  It  is 
like  a  flower  we  come  upon  unex- 
pectedly, growing  amid  barren  rocks, 
or  a  little  bit  of  golden  cloud  ap- 
pearing in  a  dull,  dreary  sky. 

These  two  verses  contain  all  that 
we  know  about  Jabez.  He  is  never 
again  spoken  of  in  the  Bible.  That  streak  of  golden 
light  is  only  seen  for  a  moment,  and  then  vanishes. 

There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Jews  that  he  was 
famous  for  his  wisdom,  and  that  he  was  the  founder 
of  a  school  ef  learning.  I  think  there  can  be  less 
doubt  that  he  was  one  of  the  warriors  of  his  age. 
Thus  we  can  think  of  him  both  as  a  sage  and  a 
hero. 

The  first  glimpse  our  text  gives  of  this  warrior 
Jew  is  when  he  was  yet  a  child  in  his  cradle. 

When  a  little  infant  is  bom  into  the  world,  the 
mother  is  generally  very,  very  happy.     But,  unlike 
most  parents,  the  mother  of  Jabez  was  not  thus 
joyful  at  his  birth.    We  cannot  tell  why  she  was 
sad.     Some  suppose  it  was  because  her  husband  had 
recently  died,  and  left  her  a  widow  (as  his  father's 
name  is  not  mentioned).     Whatever  the  reason  be, 
when  the  friends  were  gathered  (as  the  custom  was, 
at  the  time  of  giving  the  child  its  name),  instead  of 
choosing  a  joyful  one,  she  said  "  Call  him  Jahez^^ 
a  word  which  means  "  sorrowful."     Why,  you  may 
ask,  did  she  do  so  ?    I  cannot  exactly  tell.    Perhaps 
she  would  picture  her  little  son  growing  up  without 
a  father's  care  and  protection.     The  future  would 
look  very  dreary  to  her ;  and  she  would  think  her 
dear  boy  as  well  as  her-self  would  have  nothing  but 
"sorrow"  in  their  future  lives;   that  without  a 
stranger  arm  to  lean  upon  he  would  only  be  a 
thought  and  anxiety  to  her.     But  how  diflFerent  did 
he  turn  out !   His  elder  brothers  were  "  honourable," 
but  the  text  tells  us,  he  became  "  more  honourable  " 
than  they.     If  you  ask  me  again,  what  that  means, 
I  would  say  he  grew  up  to  be,  what  we  call  "a 
better ''  man  than  any  of  them.  Her  fears  and  sadness 
were  groundless.    He  became  a  comfort  to  her  and 
the  pride  of  the  family, — ^an  Israelite  indeed,  "  strong 
in  faith,  giving  glory  to  God."     This  surely  teaches 
us  that  people,  old  and  young,  often  make  sorrows 
for  themselves,  when  they  ought  not. 

Now,  in  speaking  to  you  about  Jabez,  I  would  say 
these  four  things,  and  ask  you  to  remember  them. 

I.  He  was  a  humble  man.    It  is  beautiful  to  be 
humble. 

II.  He  was  a  Qreat  man.     It  is  well  to  be  great. 

III.  He  was  a  kind  man.     It  is  better  to  be 
kind. 

IV.  He  was  a  good  man.     It  is  best  of  all  to  be 
good. 


I.  He  was  a  Inkwhle  man.  Shall  I  tell  you  how 
I  think  he  was  humble?  He  did  not  say,  "  I  am  a 
great  warrior ;  I  am  very  brave ;  I  am  very  powerful. 
No  fear  of  me ;  with  this  strong  arm  of  mine,  and 
this  strong  sword  of  mine,  and  this  glittering  spear 
of  mine,  I  am  sure  to  beat  down  my  enemies,  and 
make  myself  a  great  name."  Ko ;  all  his  trust  is  in 
God ;  he  looks  to  Him  alone.  Count  up  how  often 
the  word  "  Thou  "  occurs  in  Jabez'  prayer :  "  Oh  that 
Thou  wouldest  bless  me  indeed."  "  Oh  that  Thou 
wouldest  enlarge  my  coast,"  '*  that  Thine  hand  might 
be  with  me,  and  that  Thou  wouldest  keep  me  from 
evil."  Ah,  it  is  beautiful  in  any  one,  especially  was 
it  in  a  great  warrior,  to  be  thus  humble.  It  reminds 
me  of  another  soldier-king  of  Judah ;  who,  notwith- 
standing all  his  might,  was  very  meek  in  spirit,  and 
depended  solely  on  God  for  his  success.  "  We  have 
no  might,"  said  Jehoshaphat  (though  he  had  nearly 
a  million  of  fighting  men),  "against  this  great 
company  that  cometh  against  us ;  neither  know  we 
what  to  do :  but  our  eyes  are  upon  Thee  "  (2  Chron. 
XX.  12).  We  read  indeed  in  another  place  that 
"  his  heart  was  lifted  up  ;  "  but  it  was  a  beautiful 
lifting  up  that.  The  heart  is  generally  lifted  up 
with  pride ;  but  not  so  in  the  case  of  Jehoshaphat : 
"He  had  riches  and  honours  in  abundance,  and 
his  heart  was  lifted  up  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord ! " 
(2  Chron.  xvii.  5,  6). 

So,  too,  would  it  seem  to  be  with  Jabez.  Let  us 
seek  to  be  humble.  God  is  said  to  "  resist  the  proud," 
as  He  did  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Sennacherib,  and 
Herod,  and  many  others.  Jesus,  though  He  was  the 
Mightiest  of  aU  beings,  mightier  and  wiser  and 
stronger  than  all  kings  and  princes  and  warriors 
and  wise  men  together,  yet  how  humble  I  He  con- 
descended to  be  a  little,  lowly  manger-bom  Child, 
and  to  toil  for  his  daily  bread  in  a  workshop  in 
Nazareth.  He  selected  humble  fishermen  for  his 
companions.  He  even  washed  their  dust-stained 
feet,  and  "  wiped  thein  with  the  towel  wherewith 
He  was  girded  "  (John  xii.  5). 

II.  Jabez  was  a  gi-eat  man.  I  have  said  it  is  well 
to  be  great.  It  is  well  to  be  great  as  Jabez  was« 
when  he  sought  wit^  his  wisdom  and  power  and 
bravery  alike  to  serve  Israel  and  .the  God  of  Israel. 
Many  great  men  have  done  honour  to  their  time 
and  country  in  delivering  the  oppressed,  relieving 
the  suffering,  striking  off  the  iron  fetter  from  the 
slave, writing  noble  bwks,  perhaps  discovering  truths 
in  science  which  have  made  the  world  wiser,  and 
better,  and  happier,  Jabez  lived  in  a  very  stoimy 
and  warlike  age ;  not  in  such  happy,  peaceful  days, 
or  in  such  a  happy,  peaceful  country  as  oui-s  is. 
It  is  thought  that  he  became  famous  by  driving  out 
the  wicked  and  cruel  Canaanites  from  the  land; 
the  savage  tribes  that  lived  along  the  sea-coast  of 
Palestine.     In  this  he  obeyed  the  will  of  God^who 
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bad  told  Joshua  to  do  so  long  before.  Bat  Joshua 
bad  not  fully  obeyed  God's  commands,  and  the 
result  was  that  these  borderers  continued  for 
hundreds  of  years  a  great  trouble  to  Israel.  They 
are  spoken  of  as  *'  thorns  in  their  eyes,  and  goads  in 
their  sides."  Now  Jaboz  seems  to  have  made  it  his 
prayer  that  God  would  help  him  to  do  what  his 
father  and  elder  brothers  had  failed  to  do.  He 
said,  **  Oh,  that  Thou  wouldest  enlarge  my  coast  I  " 
He  desired  to  have  the  temples  of  Baal  and 
Ashtaroth  and  Dagon  laid  in  ashes,  and  the  worship 
of  the  true  God  set  up  in  their  stead,  and  thus  enable 
all  the  true  to  dwell  safely  under  their  vines  and 
fig-trees.  He  fought  in  God's  strength,  and  gained 
the  victory,  and,  doubtless,  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow 
Israelites  he  wonld  be  deemed  a  *'  great  man." 

I  hope  none  of  you  will  be  foolish  enough  to  think 
that  greatness,  in  itself,  will  make  you  happy. 
No,  you  might  be  as  powerful  as  Alexander,  and 
wise  as  Solon,  and  rich  as  Croesus,  and  yet  not  have 
true,  real  enjoyment.  You  may,  perhaps,  remember 
that  to  King  Solomon  God  gave  all  the  three  coveted 
things  I  have  mentioned.  One  man  might  say,  "  I 
have  wisdom,  but  'I  have  no  money  ";  another  man 
might  say,  "  I  have  money,  but  no  wisdom  ";  another 
might  say,  **  I  have  both  wisdom  and  money,  but  no 
power."  God  said,  "  I  will  make  a  trial,  by  giving 
the  whole  together  to  the  son  of  David ;  and  even 
more  than  the  three.  I  will  confer  upon  him 
wealth,  beauty  of  person,  vast  empire,  great  wisdom, 
unbounded  power.  I  will  allow  him  to  erect  a 
grand  palace,  with  terraced  gardens.  He  shall  have 
no  end  of  servants,  and  horses,  and  chariots.  I  will 
furnish  also  his  mind  nobly,  so  that  he  will  be  able 
to  enjoy  music,  and  singing,  and  poetry,  and  to 
understand  science,  and  books,  and  all  learning." 
The  Almighty  thus  poured  whatever  could  be  called 
great  into  one  brimming  cup.  As  if  He  had  said, 
**  Here,  0  much  favoured  man ;  take  thy  fill  I  "  Or 
as  if  He  had  told  him  to  talse  a  ship  and  sail  round 
the  coasts  of  all  the  world,  and  gather  into  one 
goodly  freight  everything  that  the  earth  could  give. 
He  did  so;  and  a  splendid  ship  it  was;  its  helm 
inlaid  with  gold;  its  cabins  hung  with  Tyrian 
purple;  its  crew  clad  in  spangled  attire.  So  the 
ship  weighed  anchor,  and  set  out  on  her  wondrous 
cruise.  She  gathered,  for  her  kingly  owner,  gems 
and  corals  from  the  Bed  Sea,  perfumes  from  the 
Arabian  coast,  pearls  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  rarest 
birds  of  lovely  plumage  for  his  gardens  and  aviaries, 
gold  without  stint  from  the  mines  of  Ophir.  When 
the  gallant  vessel  returned  to  the  old  port  of  Joppa, 
and  all  its  varied  contents  were  carried  on  the  backs 
of  camels  and  horses  to  Jerusalem,  you  will  say, 
"  What  a  happy  maji  this  Solomon  will  be  with 
such  wondrous  treasures!  His  royal  residence  will 
surely  be  like  another  Eden.  No  wonder  he  has 
so  many  'singing  men  and  singing  women '  in  his 
palaces,  for  thei^e  can  be  nothing  but  joy  and  abun- 
dance there." 

We  know  how  different  it  was.  Let  us  hear  his 
own  account  of  it.  He  wrote  a  whole  book  in  the 
Bible  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  that  these  things  in 
themselves  cannot,  and  will  not  give  true  happiness; 
that  if  the  man  who  has  them  does  not  enjoy  God's 
favour,  "all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit."  A 
Greatei.than  Solomon  says,  "A  man's  life  consisteth 
not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  pes- 
sesfeelh."     If  you  yead  the  book  which  I  refer  to — 


the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes — which  gives  a  description 
of  this  voyage,  you  will  find  "the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter"  in  its  closing  words:  "Pear  God, 
and  keep  his  commandments :  for  this  is  the  whole 
duty  of  man  "  (Ecoles.  xii.  13).  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom,  neither 
let  the  mighty  man  glory  in  his  might,  let  not  the 
rich  man  glory  in  his  riches:  but  let  him  that 
glorieth  glory  in  this,  that  he  understandeth  and 
knoweth  Me,  that  I  am  the  Lord  which  exercise 
lovingkindness,  judgment  and  righteousness,  for 
in  these  things  I  delight,  saith  the  Lord  God  "  (Jer. 
ix.  24,  25). 

Now,  do  not  go  away  and  say,  or  imagine,  that  I 
told  you  you  must  not  be  wise,  you  must  not  be 
great,  you  must  not  be  rich.  All  I  again  aver  in, 
that  these  in  themselves  will  never  make  you  happy. 
They  will  only  be  like  the  rainbow,  which,  as  you 
Eee  it  lesting  on  the  mountain  side  or  spanning 
the  valley,  seems  a  bright,  beautiful  arc  mado  ct 
gems  and  gold,  whereas  in  a  few  minutes  it  han 
melted  from  sight.  It  is  when  you  htve  yonr  eyo 
upon  God  and  upon  heaven  you  can  truly  say,  "  The 
gold  of  that  land  is  good  "  (Gen.  ii.  12), 

III.  Jabez  was  a  hind  man.  This  I  have  said 
was  bettor  than  to  be  great.  He  was  kind  I  think, 
among  other  things,  in  that  he  loved  his  mother. 
We  have  seen  there  was  something  "sorrowful" 
about  his  birth  (that  being  the  meaning  of  his 
name) ;  but  he  grew  up  to  be  a  good  boy,  a  special 
comfort  to  her,  and  a  pattern  to  his  older  brothers. 
Then,  I  can  well  believe  when  he  was  in  the  camp 
with  his  men,  he  would  be  held  in  honour  by  them. 
If  they  were  in  danger,  he  would  relieve  them ;  if 
they  were  in  battle,  he  would  cheer  them.  If  he 
was  a  support  to  his  mother  and  kind  to  her,  he 
would  be  kind  to  everybody.  My  dear  young  friends, 
love  your  parents.  If  they  have  been  kind  to  you, 
try  to  be  kind  to  them.  Think  of  all  they  hare 
done  for  you :  how  they  have  watched  you  in  your 
cradles,  and  tended  you  in  sickness,  and  soothed  you 
in  pain.  You  will  best  reward  them  by  trying,  like 
Jabez,  to  be  honourable  and  truthful.  Oh  may 
these  sad  and  terrible  words  never  be  said  of  any  of 
you  when  you  grow  bigger,  "  That  boy,  or  that 
girl,  is  bringing  down  their  parents*  grey  hairs  in 
sorrow  to  the  grave !  " 

IV.  This  brings  me  to  the  last  head  of  the  sermon : 
Jabez  was  a  good  man.  I  have  said  that  was  the 
best  of  all.  How,  you  ask,  was  he  good?  Well,  it 
is  enough  to  be  told  one  thing  about  him.  He 
prayed  I  Oh !  is  it  not  beautilul  to  see  this  old 
champion  of  Israel  on  his  knees,  before  he  girds  hit) 
armour  on?  Perhaps  he  is  close  to  his  tent  with 
his  stalwart  troops  around  him,  as  he  kneels  by  the 
altar  of  rough  stones,  saying,  aa  Moses  said,  '*  If  Thy 
presence  go  not  with  me,  carry  me  not  hence.*' 
**  Arise,  0  Lord,  and  let  Thine  enemies  be  scattereul" 
Yes,  like  a  bird  with  bright  heavenly  plumage, 
Jabez  builds  his  nest  in  the  topmost  branches  of  the 
tree  of  God,  and  warbles  some  sweet  notes,  which 
have  come  down  the  ages  to  cheer  and  guide— aye, 
and  to  rebuke  us,  when  we  think  of  his  lofty  faith 
and  piety  as  compared  to  our  own.  Let  us  hear 
him,  just  once  more,  singing  his  song,  and  praying 
his  prayer.  Here  it  is  :  '^  And  Jabez  called  en  the 
God  of  Israel,  saying.  Oh  that  Thou  wouldest  hkw 
me  indeed,  and  enlarge  my  coast,  and  that  Thine 
hand  might  be  with  me,  and  that  Thou  wouldeet 
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teep  me  from  evil  that  it  may  not  grieve  me  I " 
Tell  me,  am  I  not  right  in  saying,  that  it*  it  be  well  to 
be  humble,  and  good,  and  great,  it  is  better  to  be 
kind,  and  best  to  ne  pions  ? 

I  trust  all  whom  I  now  address  know  what  it  is 
to  fold  their  hands  in  prayer,  morning  and  evening. 
God  does  not  require  long  prayers.  Jabez's  was  not 
a  long  prayer,  but  a  very  short  one ;  a  single  verse 
contains  the  whole.  But  it  was,  I  am  sure  you  will 
say,  a  very  earnest  as  well  as  a  very  beautiful 
prayer.  He  is  so  anxious,  too,  that  God  would 
give  him  just  exactly  what  would  be  best;  and 
no  more.  He  does  not  presume  to  ask  for  any 
special  blessing,  saying,  "  I  wish  very  much  for  this 
pr  that."  He  seems  afraid  lest  he  might  desire  what 
would  not  be  good  for  him,  and  what  he  would  be 
better  without.  So  he  only  prays,  "  Oh  that  Thou 
wouldest  bless  me  indeed."  Just  as  if  he  said :  "  I 
might  ask,  O  Lord,  in  my  poor  ignorance,  for  what 
are  not  blessings.  But  Thou  knowest  what  is  really 
Vest  for  me.  Oh  bless  me  with  these,  and  then  I 
shall  be  blest  indeed ;  and  even  in  what  Thou  takest 
away,  I  shall  believe  there  is  a  blessing  too  !  "  And, 
when  he  further  requests  that  God  would  be  with 
him  and  keep  him  from  evil,  he  adds —  "  that  it  may 
not  grieve  me."  He  knew  that  if  he  sinned  against 
God,  his  conscience  would  be  grieved,  and  he  would 
become  very  unhappy.  So  the  last  words  of  his 
prayer,  are :  **  Lord,  keep  me  from  evil,  that  it  may 
not  grieve  me." 

God  never  denies  anything  to  those  who  thus 
pray  to  Him  with  sincere  and  earnest  hearts ;  whether 
it  be  a  warrior  serving  Him,  like  Jabez  in  the  field, 
©r  a  youth  serving  IJim  at  school,  or  a  little  child 
serving  Him  in  the  nursery.  Accordingly,  the  verse 
ends  with  the  simple  assurance,  '_'  And  God  granted 
him  that  which  he  requested,"  We  are  glad  to 
have  these  few  words  added,  for  we  should  have 
been  curious  to  know  if  the  Almighty  had  answered 
the  petition  of  this  old-world  saint  and  soldier ;  or 
whether  Jabez  had  marched  against  his  enemies, 
not  really  knowing  whether  the  God  of  Israel  was 
with  him.  But  the  prayer  woa  heard.  The  Hearer 
of  prayer  had  said  to  him,  as  He  said  to  another 
Jewish  hero,  "Go,  for  the  Lord  is  with  thee, 
thou  mighty  man  of  valour."  Jabez  got  the  victory 
over  the  hosts  of  the  Canaanites;  Jehovah  had 
shielded  his  head  in  the  day  of  battle  I 

My  young  friends,  you  have  not  foes  such  as 
Jabez  had.  But  you  have  worse.  The  Bible  tells 
you  of  spiritual  enemies  all  around  you;  and  of 
Satan  the  great  enemy.  You  can  conquer  them 
jubt  in  the  same  way  as  he  conquered  his.  You  can 
overcome  by  prayer.  Hear  the  words  of  another 
great  spiritual  warrior,  who,  like  Jabez,  too,  was 
eminently  humble,  and  great,  and  kind,  and  good. 
He  turns  round  to  you  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict, 
and  says,  "  Wherefore  take  unto  you  the  whole 
armour  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  withstand  in 
the  evil  day,  and  having  done  all,  to  stand:  .... 
praying  always  with  all  prayer"  (Eph.  vi.  13,  18). 

May  the  words  of  Jabez  sound  in  your  ears; 
make  them  part  of  your  petitions,  as  you  bend  to- 
night at  vour  bedsides : — 

*'0h  that  Thou  wouldest  bless  me  indeed.  Oh 
that  Thou  wouldest  keep  me  from  all  evil  and  all 
sin  that  would  bo  sure  to  grieve  me  I  I  ask  not  to 
be  made  gi'eat.  But  make  me  humble  and  kind  and 
good,  for  Jesus*  sake !  " 


(ind  tliti  fri 

TlltTO  TV( 

timt  hos?]^i■: 
whu  linrl  hi 
tide  mmei  I 
To  these  the  two  came  I 
they  broQght  some  littli 
the  sick  folk  lored  an<l 
grey-headed  gentleman  n 

To-day  they  TTere  spa 

*•  Who  is  that  man  y( ; 
face,  and  he  looks  like  a 

"  Yes,  sir,"  nurse  ans^ ' 
with  a  fearful  accident 
here,  but  he  understanc  i 
ship  has  left,  and  he  hi  j 
language.  I  sometimef 
muring  to  bimself,  but  c  I 
gibberish  to  me.  Perha  i 
in  French  to  him ;  he  ^  i 

The  gentleman  looke< . 
his  baud. 

"Will  yon  go,  Mabe' , 
could  manage  a  few  wo]  ( 

•*  Oh,  father  1"  and  si  ( 
not  do  it  well  enough." 

How  conld  she  who  ) 
attempt  to  speak  to  thii 
language?  Now  if  on  j 
could  have  done  it  so  wi  I 
but  she — what  could  sh  i 
to  him ;  he  would  not  ur  I 
she  had  got  on  better,  i 

Those  thoughts  wer 
father  saw  her  hesitate. 

*' Afraid  to  attempt  it 
a  word  of  French  mysel 

But  a  bright  idea  hac  i 

**  Father,"  she  whispe  ■ 

'*Yes,  do,  darling;  t  i 
you  can  say." 

Her  French  text  Wf 
from  a  French  Bible,  i\  . 
before.    It  had  been  soi 
it  was  fixed  firmly  in  h   ■ 
that  she  could  leave  hei  I 
he  had  never  heard  it  b  ' 

Many  eyes  were  turn< 
the  golden  hair,  as  sho 
the  sun,  bur&ting  in  at     i 
by  her  side.    Timidly  i   i 
corner,  for  had  not  nurs 
dent?  and  she  shrank   : 
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muat  bo  going  through  even  no\v,  for  the  eyes  were  cloHed,  and 
the  mouth  drawn  as  if  with  pain. 

She  paused.  What  if  he  were  dying  ?  The  face  was  yery 
death-like,  and  he  lay  there  very  stilL  But  no;  the  sound  of 
footsteps,  soft  and  quiet  though  they  were,  had  caught  his  ear ; 
the  weary  eyes  opened  and  fixed  their  gaze  upon  the  child  as 
she  stood  beside  the  bed. 

Slowly,  yery  slowly,  the  gentle  little  yoioe  repeated  the 
words,  **  Gar  Dieu  a  tdlemeut  aim^  le  monde  qu'il  a  donn^  son 
Fils  unique,  afin  que  quiconque  croit  en  lui  ne  p^risse  point, 
mais  qu'U  ait  la  vie  ^t^elle;"  and  then  she  turned  away. 

Strange  that  this  little  girl  should  have  given  that  message 
to  him,  stranger  still  he  had  heard  those  very  words  before. 
But  where  ?  His  memory  was  clouded,  he  could  not  remember. 
Once  more  those  heavy  eyelidd  closed,  for  even  thought  was 
wearisome. 

Another  sleepless  night  of  tossings  to  and  fro  followed,  and 
more  days  of  suffering,  but  ever  those  words  were  sounding  iu 
his  ears.  Oh  I  where  had  he  heard  them  before?  Strange,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  of  them.  And  then  came  days  when 
the  pain  was  easier,  days  of  calm  and  quiet,  and  the  mind, 
before  so  clouded,  was  dear  at  last  Again,  and  yet  again,  that 
vision  seemed  to  come  before  him.  It  was,  he  thought,  a  little 
angel  £EU)e  that  had  appeared  for  such  a  brief  moment,  and  the 
soft  voice  kept  sounding  in  his  ears  the  words  he  could  not 
forget    It  was  a  message  to  him— a  message  from  God. 

At  last  it  came  clearly  before  him :  he  saw  it  all.  The  little 
church,  the  old  pasteur,  and  he,  a  boy,  sitting  at  his  father'^ 
side  listening  to  the  very  words  that  had  now  been  told  to  him 
again.  He  had  not  heeded  them  much  then,  but  now  he  re- 
membered the  solemn  question  put  to  the  little  congregation 
years  ago.  '^  If  you  were  to  die  to-day,  should  you  perish,  or 
have  everlasting  life  ?"  Of  the  everlasting  life  he  did  not  feel 
sure,  for  he  had  been  a  sinner  he  knew  full  well,  and  what 
sinner  could  hope  for  everlasting  life  ? 

Some  one  had  placed  a  French  Bible  by  his  bedside,  and  iu 
this  he  read  that  God  was  love,  that  Clirist  his  beloved  Sou 
came  not  to  die  for  the  righteous  but  for  sinners,  that  He  would 
freely  bestow  forgiveness  on  all  who  asked  Him,  that  He  had 
said  "Gome  unto  Me.*'  And  the  sailor  prayed.  Did  ever 
sinner  plead  with  the  Saviour  for  pardon  in  voin  ? 

Frequently  the  sufferer  turned  his  wistful  gaze  toward  the 
door,  long  did  he  watch  for  the  little  figure  that  had  stood 
beside  his  bed — but  she  never  came  again.  It  so  happened 
that  she  was  called  away  to  another  part  of  the  country,  to 
visit  some  relatives;  but  that  one  simple  text  had  done  its 
work:  the  message  she  had  delivered  remained  like  a  seed,  to 
spring  up  and  beax  after  its  kind.  When,  after  some  months, 
^e  returned  home,  it  was  a  glad  story  her  father  had  to  tell  of 
the  change  wrought  by  these  blessed  words.  The  sailor  had 
recovered,  and  gone  forth  rejoicing  in  hope. 

r.  D.  p. 


SCRIPTUIIE  ENIGMA. 


Spell  the  nam« — ^but  not  by  guessing — 
Of  a  town  whose  men,  'tis  said,' 

Gained  a  well-known  monarch's  blessing, 
By  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

1.  Find  the  name,  and  take  th'  initial, 

Of  the  patriarch  and  the  tribe 
Whose  high  call  and  rank  official 
By  the  sceptre  we  describe.' 

2.  Next,  the  psalmist,  who  the  story 

Of  the  wasted  vineyard  sang, 
Where  one  Branch,  made  strong  in  glory. 
From  the  general  ruin  sprang. 


8.  Then  the  man  by  name  selected, 
And  inspired  with  heavenly  skill. 
Who  God's  curtained  house  erected. 
Which  his  glorious  name  should  fill 

4.  Tiien,  the  Ezrahite  who  chanted 

Of  God's  ancient  mercies  sure. 
To  his  servant  David  granted. 
And  to  David's  seed  secure. 

5.  Then,  who  passed  the  flood  of  waters, 

In  whose  tents  God  chose  to  rest, 

Whom  all  Eber's  sons  and  daughters 

Owned  as  patriarch  and  as  priest? 

6.  Then,  a  king  whose  bright  example 

Showed  to  David  constant  love. 
Furthering  him  who  built  the  tempi  a 
To  the  God  who  dwells  above. 

7.  Then,  a  man  of  war,  defiant. 

Filling  Israel's  host  with  dretid; 
But  a  stripling  smote  the  giaut. 
And  deprived  him  of  his  head. 

8.  Then,  a  son  of  Abram,  father 

Of  a  large  and  princely  race, 
Ne'er  to  be  subdued,  but  rather 
Dwelling  in  their  brethren's  place? 

9.  Then,  the  man  whose  habitation 

Govered  many  a  cruel  deed; 

Yet  the  priests  of  IsraeFs  nation 

Were  selected  from  his  seed? 

10.  Then,  the  youth  with  Israel  reckoned 

(Grandson  of  an  Egyptian  priest): 

'Mid  the  tribes  his  brother's  second. 

His  the  greatest  though  the  least? 

11.  Then,  a  chief  from  Ner  descended, 

Gaptain  to  the  son  of  Saul ; 
One  whose  days  in  folly  ended. 
And  King  David  mourned  his  DbJI? 

12.  Last,  a  youth  in  Babel  nourished. 

Sprung  from  Judah's  royal  line. 
Who  in  wealth  and  wisdom  flourished, 
Fraught  with  grace  and  gifts  divine? 

Now,  our  finished  labour  ceasing. 
And  the  city  called  to  view. 

Let  us  seek  our  David's  blessing. 
And  Et8  works  of  mercy  do. 


w.  L. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  KINGS  AND 
GOVERNORS. 

rage  559. 

1.  Tiberius  GsDsar Luke  ill  1- 

[This  question  should  read,  '^  was  baptised."] 

2.  Pontius  Pilate Luke  iil  1. 

8.  Herod Luke  iii.  1- 

4.  Pontius  Pikte Mark  xv.  L*),  etc. 

5.  Felix Acta  xxiv.  25. 

6.  Porcius  Feslus Acts  xxiv.  27. 

7.  Agrippa Acts  xxv.  1- 

8.  Festus AetsxxYi.24. 

9.  Agrippa .  Acts  xxvi.  28. 

10.  Herod Acta  xii.  1-3-  ^ 

11.  Sergius  Pa  ilus  .     ......  Acts  xiii.  7-^- 

12.  Publius AcU  xifiii.  7. 
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OLD  MRS.  BARRON, 

CHAFTEB  XI. 

POLLT'S  adventares  had  been  of  a  t* 
place  sort.     Rough  roads,  long  < 
rather  tiresome  tramp  at  the  end,  these 
After  she  had  left  her  message  at  the 
the  apple-trees  grew,  she  was  so  fortun 
passing  at  the  moment,  an  old  man 
Vo.  1S88.— OoxoBn  ao.  I88O. 
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told  her  that  they  had  come  full  fifteen  miles  from 

A .     He  could  not  give  his  "  old  woman "  a 

very  oloar  account  of  where  he  had  picked  up  the 
child,  but  Polly  said  it  was  all  right ;  she  was  going 
to  see  her  grandmother,  and  if  she  could  not  go  on 
to-night,  to-morrow  would  do  quite  well. 

And  it  would  have  been  all  right  if  the  old  man's 
house  had  been  on  the  main  road,  for  then  some 
other  passers-by  would  have  taken  her  on  farther,  or 
Friscilla  would  have  heard  of  her  on  that  first  day. 
But  they  were  not  on  the  main  road,  and  Polly  had 
to  wait  not  one,  but  two  days  and  nights  before  she 
got  a  chance  to  go  on.  And  when  the  chance  came, 
it  took  her  by  a  strange  road,  and  a  little  out  of  her 
way.  So  Folly  took  the  management  of  the  matter 
into  her  own  hands,  left  another  *'  message,"  and  set 
out  on  foot,  and  reached  home  tired  but  glad. 

A  little  talk  between  her  and  her  grandmother 
brought  out  all  this,  and  if  Polly  had  been  at  all 
inclined  to  think  that  she  had  done  a  fine  thing  in 
setting  out  on  such  a  journey  alone,  she  changed 
her  opinion  when  she  heard  how  much  anxiety  and 
trouble  she  had  caused.  She  was  sorry  and  humble 
enough,  and  acknowledged  that  her  punishment 
would  be  just  should  she  be  sent  back  at  once  to  her 
aunt.  But  as  to  her  having  been  lost — that  Polly 
would  never  acknowledge. 

But  Polly  never  went  back  to  her  aunt's  house — 

that  is,  she  never  went  back  to  A .    For  though 

Mr.  Westwood  recovered  from  his  illness,  the  doctor 
told  him  that  he  must  not  think  of  preaching  again, 
for  a  vear  at  least ;  and  when  Mrs.  Barron  heard 
this,  she  invited  them  to  come  and  spend  the  yeai* 
in  the  stone  cottage.  This  made  the  possibility  of  a 
long  rest  easy  to  them,  and  they  were  very  glad  to 
come. 

All  the  neighbours  made  sure  that  Mrs.  Barron 
would  go  there  too,  to  live  with  her  daughter,  but 
she  chose  to  stay  where  she  was,  fox  the  sake  of  her 
son's  wife,  who  had  grow^  to  trust  her,  and  to 
depend  upon  her,  and  whom  she  had  learned  to  love. 

Yes,  out  of  the  long  forbearanoe  and  patience 
whieh  the  old  lady  had  exercised  towards  her,  and 
out  of  the  compassion  which  her  suffering,  and  her 
discontent,  and  her  ignorance  of  the  only  sure  rest 
and  refuge  had  stirred  in  her,  had  come  love — ^which 
was  a  good  and  happy  thing  for  Zephirine,  but  a  far 
better  and  happier  thing  for  herself. 

The  pleasure  which  it  gave  her  to  meet  the  eyes 
that  grew  glad  when  she  drew  near,  was  chastened 
by  the  remembrance  of  the  year  which  had  been 
lost — and  worse  than  lost — ^tnrough  that  which  she 
now  saw  to  have  been  anger  and  pride,  though  in 
the  old  days  she  had  pleas^  herself  by  giving  them 
another  name.  But  now  it  was  oh,  how  good  and 
sweet  to  be  utterly  humbled  under  the  Hand 
which  smites  and  heals.  How  satisfied  and  safe 
she  felt  in  the  knowledge  that  even  the  mistakes 
and  illdoing  of  the  past  could  not  keep  them  apaai;, 
since  the  love  of  Christ  lived  in  the  heart  of  each, 
and  that  to  both  the  promise  was  being  fulfilled, 
^At  evening  time  it  shall  be  light," 

For  though  they  seldom  spoke  to  each  other  of 
those  things,  Mrs.  Barron  knew  that  the  old  hopes, 
and  helps,  and  motives  were  passing  out  of  the  sick 
woman's  thoughts,  as  day  by  day  she  saw  more 
clearly  her  Savioui^s  face,  and  leaned  more  trustfully 
upon  Him.  She  blamed  herself  sometimes  for  her 
silence,  but  it  had  never  been  her  way  to  speak 


freely  of  these  things  to  any  one.  And  after  all,  bIo 
oftenest  rested  in  the  belief  that  there  was  nething 
better  to  do  lor  Zephirine  than  to  leave  her  with 
the  words  of  our  Lord  Himself  and  to  the  teachings 
of  His  Spirit 

But  Isa  was  different  from  her  mother  in  this,  and 
many  a  soft  whisper  of  hers  was  like  honey  to  the 
taste  of  the  dying  woman. 

For  she  was  dying.  She  had  grown  so  patient 
and  gentle  of  late,  she  complained  se  little  of  pain 
and  weariness,  that  her  daughters  and  others  who 
saw  her  but  seldom,  did  not  know  how  rapidly  she 
was  failing.  But  those  who  were  in  the  house  saw 
it.  Justine,  who  was  much  with  her  by  night  and 
day,  saw  it,  and  was  troubled. 

She  had  not  asked  to  see  the  priest  for  a  long  time. 
Was  it  well  with  her  ?  Or  was  she  forsaking  the 
religion  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up  now  that 
she  was  going  to  die  ?  Was  she  in  danger  of  losing 
her  soul  ? 

Justine  had  great  respect  for  "  old  madame,**  and 
had  not  a  word  to  say  against  her  religion,  as  hen. 
She  would  have  been  the  last  to  say  that  there  was 
no  hope  for  her  in  another  world.  "  The  good  God 
would  put  that  all  right,"  said  Justine  to  herself 
with  more  charity  than  her  creed  admitted.  It 
was  one  thing  to  be  brought  up  in  that  religion  and 
know  no  better,  but  that  Madame  Feter  should  at 
the  end  risk  her  salvation  by  forsaking  the  only 
true  church  I 

All  this  and  more  she  poured  out  to  the 
daughters  one  day  when  they  came  to  see  their 
mother. 

*' But  Justine,  Monsieur  St.  Just  comes  to  see  her. 
He  is  satisfied,  is  he  not?  Why  should  you  say  such 
things  of  her  ?  *' 

"  Oh,  he  comes,  yes.  And  he  looks  at  her,  and 
takes  snufi^  and  talks  with  old  madame,  and  jonr 
mother  has  neither  breath  nor  strength  to  say  many 
words  to  him.  But  I  shall  keep  a  good  watch.  He 
shall  be  sent  for  at  the  end.  She  shall  not  die 
without  the  blessing  of  the  church." 

The  daughters  insisted  that  she  was  better. 

"  I  will  speak  to  papa,  though  I  do  not  think  sh 
is  in  danger/*  said  one  of  them,  but  she  did  not  mate 
it  clear  whether  she  was  thinking  of  danger  to  the 
body  or  the  soul. 

Of  course  the  fatl^er,  when  she  spoke  to  him,  said 
that  the  priest  should  be  sent  for  uie  moment  that 
her  mother  should  ask  for  him.  But  she  never  sent 
for  him,  and  she  never  saw  him  again* 

One  morning,  after  a  night  of  suffering,  in  which 
she  had  been  quite  alone  with  her,  Justine  saw  as 
day  dawned,  the  look  of  death  on  her  face.  She 
slept,  but  her  breath  came  slow  and  hard,  and  hefoie 
Justine  called  either  the  husband  or  the  children, 
she  sent  off  Joe  for  the  priest,  with  a  dhaige  that 
there  must  be  no  delay  or  he  would  come  too  late. 

Whether  there  was  delay  or  not  he  came  too  lat© 
to  do  what  it  was  his  dnty  to  do.  For  when  he 
reached  the  doer,  he  saw  old  madame  sitting  holding 
the  dead  hand  of  her  daughter-in-law  in  hers,  and 
the  look  of  joyful  awe  upon  her  fiace  was  like  the 
look  that  rested  on  the  peaceful  £aoe  of  ^e  dead. 

«*  Too  late,"  said  the  priest.  No  one  answereA 
The  husband  and  Bons  were  kneeliBg  still  hedde 
the  bed,  but  the  pziest  knew  that  no  worda  of  ^ 
were  for  th^is,  and  he  went  sofUy  out  to  meet  tlie 
daughters  at  the  deor. 
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Justine  was  tbere  also. 

"  Monsieur  la  Cnr6,"  said  she,  "  I  have  something 
for  yon,"  and  she  gave  him  a  folded  paper,  whioh  he 
opened  and  read. 

'* Do  yon  know  what  is  in  this?  "  asked  he,  as  he 
folded  it  np  again. 

*'  I  know  nothing  bnt  that  I  saw  madame  write 
it,  and  that  I  put  my  mark  npon  it,  and  promised  to 
give  it  to  you.  - 

<^  Well,  that  is  well.  Let  aU  things  he  done  as 
usnal,  and  say  nothing,"  and  then  he  went  away. 

'*  What  is  it?  Is  it  only  for  Monsienr  le  Onr^; 
or  onght  we  also  to  know  ?  " 

"  I  know  nothing.  Bnt  I  have  something  for  yon 
also — or,  rather,  for  yonr  father.  And  I  think  it  is 
the  yery  same.'' 

It  was  bnt  a  line  or  two,  written  with  mnoh  labonr 
and  pain  by  one  who  not  six  times  ^nring  her 
married  life  had  had  occasion  to  take  a  pen  m  her 
hand.  **My  dear  hnsban^,"  it  ran,  only  it  was 
written  in  French,  **  I  think  I  am  going  to  die,  and 
I  wish  to  be  laid  down  beside  my  little  son  and 
poor  Nannette  and  the  old  man,  and  where  yon  will 
also  lie,  and  grandmother.  I  know  it  will  make  no 
difference  when  I  am  dead,  bnt  this  is  my  wish. 
And  so  I  say  adieu,  my  dear  husband." 

And  then  there  was  her  name  and  Jnstine's  mark, 
and  that  was  all. 

So  the  silence  which  the  priest  had  enjoined  on 
Justine  did  not  avail.  The  mother's  wish  was  re- 
spected, and  she  was  laid  to  rest  beside  her  little  son. 

The  priest  made  no  opposition,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed he  might  have  done.  The  Barrens  were 
not  people  to  be  meddled  with  at  a  time  like  this ; 
and  it  would  not  be  wis«(  to  encourage  discussion  or 
thought  about  the  matter.  Better  let  it  be  supposed 
that  she  had  not  been  quite  herself  when  she  made 
the  request  to  her  husband.  Of  hia  own  note  he 
said  nothing ;  and  only  Justine  guessed  that  he  had 
not  been  taken  by  surprise. 

So  old  Mrs.  Barron  was  once  more  mistress  of 
the  farmhouse,  but  only  for  a  time.  In  the  autumn 
Antony  was  to  bring  home  bonny  Bose  Conway  to 
be  mistress,  it  was  hoped  for  many  a  year  to  come. 

Priscilla  was  to  give  herself  a  full  year's  vacation, 
that  she  might  have  a  long  rest,  and  also  that  she 
might  have  her  share  of  the  enjoyment  of  her 
brother's  year  of  enforced  leisure.  But,  in  the 
meantime,  she  was  to  be  at  the  farmhouse,  to  be 
Mrs.  Barron's  right  hand  in  carrying  on  the  pre- 
parations for  the  home-coming  of  the  bride. 

Mrs.  Barron  looked  forward  to  her  coming  with 
a  little  anxiety.  For  the  years  that  had  passed  since 
Priscilla  had  cared  so  lovingly  for  Nannie  and  her 
child  must  have  changed  her  somewhat;  and  she 
might  not  be  so  content  with  a  country  life,  or  so 
lit  for  it  as  she  had  been  in  those  days. 

Mrs.  Westwood  smiled,  and  then  looked  grave, 
when  her  mother  one  day  said  something  like  this  to 
her: 

**  It  is  wisest  not  to  make  plans  for  other  people,'* 
said  she,  but  she  too  believed  that  it  might  be  well 
should  Priscilla  take  a  second  thought  about  Matthew 
Conway. 

Priscilla  had  had  her  own  thoughts  about  the 
matter  also,  and  when  she  caught  sight  of  the 
handsome  Conway  greys  as  the  train  rushed  into 
the  station,  she  confessed  that  she  had  expected  it 
all  the  time. 


Yes,  the  greys  were  there,  but  their  master  was 
not.  It  was  her  brother  who  took  her  hand  as  she 
stepped  from  the  train,  looking  not  very  strong,  but 
BO  much  better  than  ever  she  £id  hoped  to  see  him, 
that  Priscilla  was  able  to  ignore  the  little  pang  of 
disappointment  that  smote  her  when  he  said : 

"  Mr.  Conway  found  a  ohance  home  with  one  of 
the  neighbours,  so  he  left  his  team  with  us  that 
you  might  have  room  enough  for  your  belongings. 
Phil  is  here,  and  Polly." 

*'A11  right.  It  was  very  polite  of  him,  and 
wonderful,  too,  that  he  should  trust  his  horses  to 
Phil's  driving,  or  even  to  yours." 

Her  brother  laughed. 

"Oh,  the  greys  have  settled  down  into  more 
sober  spirits  since  the  days  when  you  knew  them ; 
and  60  has  their  master.  He  is  a  grave,  staid  man 
now,  and  is  to  be  the  great  man  of  the  neighbourhood, 
I  fenoy." 

'<0h,  is  he?  Well,  that  is  all  right,  too.  And 
here  is  my  Polly,"  and  Priscilla  clasped  and  kissed 
the  child,  whom  she  had  not  seen  since  she  was 
a  baby. 

They  had^  a  cheerful  drive  home ;  and  at  the  gate, 
waiting  to  welcome  them,  were  grandmother  on 
her  crutches,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  family  as  well. 
Matthew  Conway  was  there  also,  waiting  for  his 
"  team."  It  was  he  who  helped  Priscilla  to  alight ; 
and  if  he  was  pleased  with  the  cool  friendliness  of 
her  greeting,  it  was  not  so  with  Mrs.  Barron. 

But  Priscilla  could  not  help  it.  She  could  not 
forget  her  little  shock  of  disappointment  at  the 
station.  It  had  startled  her  into  the  knowledge 
that  while  she  had  been  longing  for  her  brother's 
society  and  the  pleasant  rest  of  life  at  the  farm, 
Matthew  Conway  had  been  in  her  thoughts  a  good 
deal  also-— more,  it  seemed,  than  she  had  been  in  his, 
or  he  would  have  cared  to  stay  to  meet  her.  And 
indignant  with  herself  she  thought  only  of  keeping 
her  foolishness  from  the  knowle^e  of  others. 

And  Mrs.  Barron  had  no  iiftult  to  find  with  the 
warmth  of  her  own  greeting. 

"Dear,  dear  grandmother,"  said  Priscilla,  kiss- 
ing her  with  a  sudden  rush  of  tears.  Her  fi^ce  was 
bright  enough  when,  in  a  little^while,  she  came  down 
to  tea ;  but  Matthew  was  not  there  to  see  it 

This  was  not  a  good  beginning  for  the  "love 
story"  to  which  Mrs.  Barron  had  been  looking 
forward  with  more  interest  than  she  knew.  And  as 
it  began  so  it  went  on  for  a  while^  and  none  of  those 
who  looked  on  had  power  to  change  it. 

Friendly?  Oh,  yes,  Priscilla  was  friendly,  but 
it  was  with  a  friendliness  that  made  Matthew  very 
grave  and  silent  in  her  company.  And  then  she  . 
was  so  busy.  It  seemed  that  her  idea  of  rest  was 
a  change  of  labour,  for  she  threw  herself  with  such 
eagerness  into  the  work  of  making  the  old  farm- 
house beautiful  for  the  coming  bride,  that  she  had 
time  for  little  pleasuring.  By  the  help  of  her  wise 
head  and  skilful  hands,  a  great  deal  more  was  done 
than  had  entered  into  any  one's  plans,  and  she  was 
well  repaid  she  said,  by  the  admiration  of  those  who 
looked  on. 

Still  the  young  people  met  at  various  times  and 
places  as  they  had  done  in  the  old  days,  and  when 
the  young  Westwoods  came,  there  were  evening 
sails  on  the  river,  and  trips  to  the  islands  from 
which  their  aunt  could  not  be  excused,  even  if  she 
had  wished  to  be.    And  Matthew,  who  was  the 
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friend  of  the  lads  Btill,  as  lie  had  been  in  the  old 
days,  and  as  he  had  beoome  the  friend  of  their  father 
of  late,  went  now  and  then  with  them,  and  if  all 
that  was  thought  and  felt  and  left  nnsaid  during 
three  months  oonld  be  well  told — and  if  this  were 
the  plaoe  to  tell  it — it  would  make  a  very  pretty 
story  indeed.  And  so  these  two  young  people 
played  *<  hide  and  seek''  with  one  anolhw  till  Hose's 
wedding  day. 

Mrs.  Barron  went  to  the  wedding.  Onoe  before 
onl^  had  she  been  out  of  tlie  house  since  her  return 
to  it  when  Isa  went  away  with  Polly.  Onoe,  sinoe 
her  daughter-in-law's  death,  she  had  gone  to  sit 
down  with  her  son  and  grandsons,  and  Isa  and  her 
husband,  and  Matthew  and  Kose  and  their  mother, 
at  thei,  table  of  the  Lord — a  happy  day  it  was  for 
them  all. 

Now  she  went,  with  some  misgiving  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  it,  io  do  honour  to  Bose  and  her  mother. 
She  and  Isa  and  little  Polly  drove  over  t<^ether,  and 
as  they  were  drawing  near  the  house,  whidi  had  been 
muoh  improved  of  late,  she  said  with  a  little  sigh, 

"  I  see  little  progress  that  they  are  making— these 
two.  It  seems  a  pity.  You  might  just  give  Priscilla 
a  word,  Isa." 

But  Mrs.  Westwood  shook  her  head.  "  Prisoilla  is 
old  enough  and  wise  enough  to  know  her  own  heart. 
If  a  word  is  needed*  at  this  late  day  it  had  far  better 
not  be  spoken." 

'•*And  yet  it  is  a  pity.  They  would  suit  one 
another  as  none  else  would  suit  either,  or  I  am 
mistaken.  Yes,  I  know  it  is  not  wise  to  make  or 
meddle  in  suoh  matters,  as  a  rule — still " 

It  was  a  quiet  wedding  and  a  very  pretty  one — 
as  pretty  as  a  wedding  oan  ever  be  made  out  of 
ohurch,  some  said  who  were  there  to  see.  Of  course 
Matthew  and  Prisoilla  '*  stood  up  "  with  the  bride- 
groom and  bride,  and  the  first  plan  had  been,  that 
thev,  with  several  other  young  people,  should  drive 
with  them  to  the  station  when  they  went  away  on 
the  indispensable  wedding-trip.  But,  considering 
all  things,  it  was  thought  better  that  they  should  go 
away  quietly  by  themselves.  And  so  they  went, 
as  handsome  and  as  happy  a  pair  as  one  need  wish 
to  see. 

Prisdlla  stood  long  at  the  gate  looking  after 
them.  Her  brother  and  Mrs.  Barron  stood  near, 
talking  earnestly,  as  was^their  way  when  they  came 
together.  On  such  occasions  Prisoilla  usually  liked 
to  listen  to  all  they  had  to  say,  but  just  now  she 
was  thinking  of  other  things.  She  was  wondering 
what  she  should  do  with  herself  during  the  time 
that  remained  before  they  could  all  go  home. 

She  might  have  helped  Mrs.  Conway  and  Justine, 
as  Antony's  sisters  were  doing,  to  bring  order  out  of 
the  confusion  which  reigned  in  kitchen  and  dining- 
room.  But  *'  somehow  "  she  did  not  like  to  go  about 
Mattheiv7's  house,  and  put  her  hand  to  the  regulating 
of  affairs,  with  so  many  eyes  looking  on.  She  might 
have  sat  in  the  parlour  with  Mrs.  Barron  and  Isa 
and  the  rest,  or  she  might  have  gone  to  the  garden 
and  orchard  with  the  younger  ones.  But  Mr. 
Conway  was  sometimes  in  the  parlour  and  sometimes 
in  the  garden,  and  she  could  not  forgetrrHshe  did  not 
wish  to  forget — ^the  dasp  of  his  hand  and  the  glance 
of  his  eyes,  when  he  came  to  lead  her  to  her  place 
beside  the  bride.  She  knew  it  was  foolish,  but 
"  somehow  "  again,  she  was  shy  of  the  thought  of 
being  very  near  him  since  then. 


"  Prisoilla,"  said  her  brother  at  this  juncture,  "  if 
it  were  not  for  spoiling  your  fine  gown,  you  might 
go  home  through  the  fields  by  the  river's  bank,  as 
Mrs.  Barron  and  I  mean  to  ao,  and  leave  the  old 
ladies  and  Polly  to  drive  by  themselves.  The  lads 
will  find  their  way  home,  I  suppose,  without  your 
help." 

Prisoilla  laughed. 

"  Oh,  as  for  my  gown  I  have  another  here,  and 
I  will  change  this  one  at  once.  Bat  should  you  not 
see  grandmother  and  Isa  safely  on  their  way  first? 
I  wm  be  ready  by  the  time  that  is  done." 

Grandmother  was  ready  to  go  at  onoe,  and  when 
Prisoilla  oame  downstairs  in  time  for  walking, 
Matthew  was  placing  the  reins  in  Mrs.  Westwood's 
hands.  Before  they  had  gone  far,  however,  beyond 
the  gate,  they  made  a  hsJt,  and  Prisoilla  saw  Mrs. 
Barron  beckon  to  Matthew,  but  she  did  not  hear 
what  she  said.    It  was  this : 

"  My  dear  lad,  once  you  spoke  too  soon,  and  it 
went  ill  with  you.  But  there  is  danger  in  waiting 
too  long  as  wc^.  Mind,  I  trust  you  to  bring  Friscilb 
safe  home  to-night." 

He  did  not  answer  a  word,  but  stood  looking  after 
them  for  a  minute  or  two,  with  a  pale  face  and  lips 
shut  dose. 

"  (Jo  on  now,  and  I  will  bring  Miss  Westwood— 
when  she  is  ready,"  said  he  to  the  two  waiting  at  the 
gate. 

They  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

"  Something  has  happ^ed,"  said  Mr.  Westwood. 

'^Or  something  is  going  to  happen,"  said  Mrs. 
Barron  with  a  smile,  and  then  they  went  away. 

Prisoilla  had  been  detained  at  the  last  moment 
over  her  adieux  to  so  many  people.  There  was  no 
one  waiting  for  her  at  the  gate. 

"  Have  they  gone  without  me  after  all  ?  " 

''Yes,  but  you  can  easily  overtake  them  before 
they  reaoh  the  comer,  if  you  wish  to  do  so.  You 
must  come  this  way  through  the  pasture,  and  I  will 
shqw  you  the  shortest  way." 

So  he  let  down  the  bars  for  her  to  pass  through 
and  they  went  on  together.  But  they  did  not  over- 
take the  others  at  the  comer.  When  they  came  to 
the  plaoe  where  the  trampling  of  the  cattle  and 
sheep  in  the  pasture  had  made  a  broad  and  muddy 
margin  to  the  brook  at  the  orossing  place,  Piiscilla 
had  to  put  out  her  hand  to  get  help  in  getting  over, 
and  then  Matthew  clasped  it  finnly,  and  did  not  let 
it  go,  even  when  the  dry  soft  turf  was  beneath  their 
feet. 

And  when  they  had  got  over  hill  out  of  sight  of 
the  house,  and  had  passed  the  grove  of  crimson 
maples,  where  Matthew's  handsome  oows  were  lying 
ruminating  contentedly  on  the  events  of  the  day,  the 
young  man  stood  still,  and  without  the  preface  of  a 
word,  or  a  smile,  or  a  soft  look  said, 

"  Prisoilla,  will  you  be  my  wife  ?  " 

With  a  little  thrill,  as  she  felt  the  strong  hands 
that  held  hers  tremble  and  grow  cold,  Frisdlls, 
with  one  swift  brave  look  into  his  fiaoe,  answered 
simply, 

«Yes,Matthew,  I  will." 

Well,  they  were  happy,  as  happy— happier, 
perhaps — ^than  they  might  have  been  had  Prisculs  s 
nrst  answer  been  mfierent  And  they  had  a  better 
right  to  look  forward  hopefully  than  if  they  hid 
not  loved  and  waited  so  long.  For  Prisoilla  cob- 
f eased  that  when  she  had  spoken  her  word  of  ralusil 
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ahe  had  not  known  how  much  she  cared  for  her  friend 
— and  there  were  more  confeBsionB,  it  is  to  be 
supposed,  bat  these  were  for  themscdves  alone. 

And  was  not  Mrs.  Barron  happy,  also,  when  an 
Lour  afterwards,  the  two,  avoiding  the  front  gallery, 
on  which  Mr.  Westwood  and  Mrs.  Barron  were 
sittiog,  came  into  her  pleasant  room. 

"  Well,  grandmother,  I  have  brought  Prisoilla  safe 
home,"  and  the  old  lady  knew  by  his  glad  look  and 
by  Priscilla's  happy  tears,  that  it  was  well  with 
them  both. 

''  I  am  glad,  thank  Ood.  Ood  bless  you  both  all 
vour  lives  1 "  said  Mrs.  Barron,  and  she  kissed  them 
both,  and  so  did  Polly,  wondering  a  good  deal  at  it 
all.  Then  Matthew  kissed  away  Priscilla's  tears, 
without  a  word  of  rebuke  from  any  one,  and  Polly 
wondered  still  more. 

And  everybody  else  was  glad,  and  most  people 
had  expected  it  all  along,  though  tl\ese  two  had 
been  so  doubtful  themselves. 

Priscilla  had  always  thought  that  spring  was  the 
best  season  for  a  wedding,  but  Matthew  thought 
that  in  their  case  Christmas  would  be  better  still, 
and,  whether  she  thought  so  or  not,  she  yielded  the 
point,  and  at  Christmaisi  the  wedding  was.  It  was 
in  the  farmhouse,  of  course,  and  it  was  a  pretty 
wedding  too. 

But  the  only  thing  that  need  be  told  about  what 
happened  that  day,  is  this.  When  the  guests  were 
all  assembled,  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  had 
taken  their  places,  Mrs.  Barron  walked  into  the 
room  leaning  on  her  grandson's  arm,  without  either 
crutch  or  cane,  and,  undeterred  by  any  sense  of  her 
dignity  as  bridesmaid,  Polly  laughed  and  clapped 
her  hands  at  the  sight. 

And  when  the  oride  and  bridegroom  had  gone, 
and  the  guests  had  followed,  and  grandmother  was 
resting  in  Jier  room,  Polly  said, 

*'  You  are  glad  to-night,  grandmother.'* 

"  Yes,  dear,    I  am  very  glad«" 


**  And,  grandmother,  does  God  always  give  you 
your  desire  when  you  ask  Him  ?  " 

"  Well,  dear,  I  think  I  desire  to  have  just  what  it 
^B  his  will  to  send,  so  you  see  it  comes  to  the  same 
thing  in  the  end." 

And  though  Mrs.  Barron  lived  a  good  many  years 
after  this,  it  was  always  the  same  to  the  last  She 
always  got  her  desire,  because  she  desired,  more  than 
all  things,  that  Ood  would  do  his  will  in  her  and 
hers. 

She  was  not  without  her  troubles,  and  sometimes 
they  touched  her  by  touching  sorely  those  who  were 
dear  to  her.  And  to  one  who  is  standing  at  the 
entrance  of  the  dark  valley,  getting  glimpses  now 
and  then  of  the  light  beyond,  that  is  the  ti-ouble 
that  hurts  most.  But  no  earthly  trouble,  either  to 
herself  or  those  she  loved,  had  power  long  to  disturb 
the  serene  contentment  of  her  last  days,  which  were 
her  best. 

When  she  passed  away,  the  old  men  and  women 
of  the  neighDourhood  talked  much  to  one  another 
about  the  courage  and  enterprise,  the  skill  and  will 
which  had  conquered  all  difficulties  in  her  early  days, 
and  which  had  made  a  place  and  a  name  for  her 
family  in  the  countrv-side.  But  those  who  knew 
her  later  and  loved  her  best,  said  to  one  another 
reverently,  that  the  last  ten  years  had  done  more 
for  the  good  of  her  household  and  all  connected  with 
it,  than  all  the  rest  oi  her  life  had  done. 

For  even  wealth,  won  by  honest  ^labour,  is  not 
beyond  the  touch  of  moth  and  rust,  and  the  land 
which  she  helped  to  reclaim  from  the  forest,  and  on 
which  for  so  many  ^ears  she  had  loved  to  look,  may 
in  the  course  of  time  and  changes  pass  from  the 
possession  of  thoee  who  bear  her  name.  But  the 
influence  of  her  life  and  her  love  on  some  who  went 
before  her  to  their  rest,  and  on  many  who  still  are 
working  and  waiting  here,  shall  never  pass  away  or 
be  forgotten,  for  **the  memory  of  the  just  is 
blessed/' 
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PETER AND  ST.  JOHN. 


IT  is  manifestly  reasonable  that  a  separate  and 
distinctive  place  should  be  given  in  these  papers 
to  the  friendship  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John,  irre- 
spective of  any  other  topic.  In  all  cases  a  man's 
friendships  are  an  essential  part  of  his  biography. 
Especially  is  tiiis  true  when  we  are  dealing  with  a 
man  of  strone  and  ardent  nature.  It  is  impossible 
that  we  can  Took  carefully  at  the  various  incidents 
in  which  Peter  and  John  were  associated  without 
procuring  iUustrations  of  the  character  of  the 
former. 

And  this  friendship  with  St.  John  offers  to  our 
notice  an  affecting  and  pathetic  side  of  the  character 
of  St.  Peter.  The  difference  of  their  temperaments 
probably  brought  them  closely  together.  All  careful 
readers  of  tJie  Goippeb  have  observed  that  after  the 
time  of  their  calling  from  their  nets,  it  is  not  the 
two  brothers  Peter  and  Andrew,  or  the  two  brothers 


John  and  James,  whom,  for  the  most  part,  we  see 
together.  When  there  are  only  two,  it  is  John  and 
Peter,  whom  we  mark  consnicuously  side  by  sida 
This  is  true  to  nature.  With  many  of  us  our  own 
recollection  of  early  days  will  attest  this.  Among 
boys  at  school,  among  students  at  college,  it  is^not 
always  the  brothers  who  are  the  dosest  companions, 
though  all  their  brotherly  love  may  remain.  Friend- 
ships take  the  place  of  earlier*  domestic  ties,  and 
form  new  bonds  even  doser  and  more  lasting. 

In  connection  with  this  thought,  a  speculation, 
which  is  at  least  innocent,  suggests  itself  to  the 
mind:  who  was  St  Peter's  companion  when  the 
Lord  sent  out  his  disciples  "  two  and  two  "  ?  Does 
not  an  instinct  tell  us  that  it  was  not  St.  AndreM^s 
but  almost  certainly  St.  John?  The  Lord  knew 
the  hearts  of  all  his  disciples,  and  how  they  tended 
to  group  themselves  around.  i^LU^ »  ^^  Peter  and 
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John  were  deaiined  for  high  ministrieB  in  oonjuno- 
tion  afterwards,  as  we  know  throngh  reading  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (iii.  1 ;  iv,  13 1  viii.  14).    . 

When  we  allow  the  imagination  to  move  freely 
over  the  whole  range  of  tms  sacred  friendship,  we* 
turn  in  the  first  instance  to  the  thought  of  their 
youngest  days.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Peter  and  Andrew,  with  James  and  John,  were  boys 
together  on  the  shore  and  on  the  waters  of  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias.  And  the  boyhood  of  the  Apostles  was 
like  the  boyhood  of  other  men.  We  know  what  this 
recollection  of  boyhood  means.  It  means  early  sports 
together.  Perhaps  it  means  early  quarrels  too.  It 
means  the  manifestation  of  natural  feeling  and 
temperament  without  restraint.  It  is  easy  to  add 
the  outward  oiroumstanoes  which  fit  the  scene.  We 
can  imagine  the  shells  on  the  shore,  the  flowers  in 
the  fields.  We  can  fanoy  we  see  hardy  boys,  with 
bronzed  faces  and  active  limbs,  among  the  nets  and 
i^  the  boats ;  and  We  can  picture  to  ourselves  both 
their  alarm  and  their  oourag^,  in  the  prospect  of 
sudden  storms  on  the  lake.  But  when  we  consider 
what  these  youths  were  destined  to  become,  other 
thoughts  suggest  themselves  inevitably.  We  feel 
almost  sure  that  there  must  have  been  an  early 
earnestness  of  character  in  Peter  and  John.  Perhaps 
there  were  early  o(mfidenoes  between  them,  as  often 
is  the  oase  among  boys  apparently  rugged  and 
thoughtless,  on  deep  and  serious  subjects.  At  all 
events,  we  feel  constrained  to  believe  tiiat  these  two 
men  lived  a  religious  life  in  their  early  manhood. 
There  is  no  trace  in  the  Gospels  or  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  of  any  special  honour  given  to  reclaimed 
profligates.  The  history  of  St  Paul»  the  history  of 
Cornelius,  teach  us  a  very  different  lesson ;  and  the 
same  lesson  seems  to  be  impressed  upon  us,  in  the 
case  of  Peter  and  John,  by  their  early  association 
with  John  the  Baptist 

Passing  now  from  topics  which  belong  rather  to 
the  region  of  reasonable  speculation  than  to  that  of 
positively-ascertained  facts,  and  turning  to  what  is 
actually  written,  we  first  see  Peter  and  John,  in 
their  manhood,  side  b^  side  when  a  third  is  with 
them.  It  is  the  occasion  when  Simon  first  receives 
his  name  of  "  Peter,"  from  the  Lord.  "  One  of  the  two 
which  heard  John  the  Baptist  speak  was  Andrew, 
Simon  Peter's  brother:  He  first  findeth  his  own 
brother  Simon,  and  he  brought  him  to  Jesus  "  (John 
i.  40).  We  might  have  supposed  that,  in  the  remem- 
brance of  such  an  incident,  the  two  brothers,  Simon 
and  Andrew,  would  ever  afterwards  have  been  insepa- 
rable  companions.  ;\  J3ut  it  was  not  so.  The  intimate 
friend  of  Peter,  from  this  date  onwards,  is  one  who, 
though  with  Andrew  a  diseiple  of  John  the  Baptist, 
does  not  namb  himself.  This  is  John  the  Evangelist. 
We  observe  that  James  the  brother  of  John  does  not 
yet  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  narrative. 

We  must  not  forget  him,  however,  in  that  other 
group  of  three,  who  were  with  their  Lord  on  three 
memorable  occasions.  The  scene  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration  made  an  indelible  impression  c^ 
Peter's  mind,  as  we  know  from  a  passage  in  bis 
Second  Epistle,  which  has  already  been  referred  to 
in  the  introductory  paper.  Such,  too,  must  have 
been  the  ease,  in  a  stul  deeper  petsonikl  sense,  iKth 
the  scene  in  the  ^rden  of  Qethsemane ;  for  that  vras 
intimately  associated  with  the  recollection  of  his 
dental  of  his  Lord.  So,  too,  with  the  raising  of  the 
daughter  of  Jairus«    That  miracle  might  have  been 


added  to  those  enumerated  in  another  paper,  as 
part  of  the  Gfaliladan.  training.  In  each  of  these 
cases  John  was  with  Peter.  The  latter  could  ne^er 
remember  them  afterwards  without  thinking  of  the 
former ;  and  the  remembrance  would  be  all  the  more 
affecting  in  the  closing  parts  of  his  life,  because  James 
died  soon  and  by  violence.  We  should  put  together 
in  thought  the  passover  at  which  the  Lord  was 
betrayed,  and  the  passover  at  which  St.  James  was 
martyred.  .  **  About  that  time  Herod  the  king 
stretched  forth  his  hands  to  vex  certain  of  tLe 
church;  and  he  killed  James  the  brother  of  John" 
(mark  the  mention  of  the  brother's  name^  ''  with  the 
sword ;  and  because  he  saw  it  plessed  tne  Jews,  he 
proceeded  further  to  take  Peter  also;  then  were 
the  days  of  unleavened  bread  '*  (Acts  sii.  1-3). 

But  there  is  another  passage,  which  nd^ht  easily 
be  overlooked,  where  these  three,  Peters  John,  and 
James,  are  placed  apart  froat  the  rest  This  is  in 
St.  Mark's  enumeration  of  the  Apostles,  whidi  has 
a  character  of  its  own,  and  begins  thus:  "He 
ordained  twelve;  and  Simon  He  sumamed  Tetex; 
and  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  John  the  brother 
of  James ;  and  He  sumamed  them  Boanerges,  which 
is.  The  sons  of  thunder"  (Mark  iii.  14-17).  These 
three  are  singled  out  as  a  special  group  with  spedal 
names.  We  are  apt  too  to  forget  that  this  is  the 
only  pkee  where  the  name  *' Boanerges"  occurs. 
And  this  is  in  St  Mark's  Gkwpel,  which,  aooording 
to  both  ancient  and  modem  belief,  vras  written 
under  Peter's  direction.  Peter  remembers  and 
records  the  naming  of  James  and  John  co-ordinatelj 
with  his  own  naming.  This^tends  emphatically  to 
place  these  three  in  that  portion  of  £stingaii^ed 
separation  in  which  we  see  them  elsewhere* 

But  once  more  Andrew  does  appear  in  the  Gbspel 
history  along  with  this  select  group  of  three ;  and 
this  must  not  be  overlooked.  Once  more  the  four 
fishermen  are  together  in  a  fourfold  group,  and  their 
Lord  vnth  them,  as  of  old,  in  their  boats  and  among 
their  nets  on  the  Galiladan  laJce  (Mark  xiiL  3).  It 
was  a  remarkable  occasion,  and  again  we  must 
observe  that  it  is  recounted,  with  these  particcQarB, 
only  by  St.  Mark.  The  Lord  had  predicted  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  grand  buildings  and 
magnificent  decoration  of  the  Temple ;  ^  and  as  He 
was  seated  upon  the  mount  of  OUves  over  against 
the  Temple,  Peter  and  James,  and  John  and 
Andrew  asked  Him  privately.  Tell  us  when  shall 
these  things  be?  and  what  shall  be  the  sign,  when 
all  these  things  shall  be  fulfilled?"  The  other 
disciples  were  not  there,  or  they  did  not  ftsk  Him 
"privately."  These  four  used«  as  it  w«re,  the 
privilege  of  «m  old  and  intimate  Mendsbip.  What 
we  notice  here  is  the  position  of  Pbter  witiiin  the 
inner  oirole,  and  the  fact  that)  whether  that  oirde 
includes  four  or  three,  and  whoever  may  constitata 
the  ^oup  of  three,  whether  it  be  James  or  Andiew 
who  is  the  third,  John  is  always  there. 

We  must  now  restrict  ourselves  dosdy  to  the 
union  of  the  two  Mendii.  There  is  tae  occasion  of 
their  being  chosen  to  act  together,  which  we  are 
apt  to  overlook^  but  which  Would  luKTdly  have  been 
so  expressly  recorded^  unless  we  were  Iflt^ded  to 
learn  something  from  it.  We  Are  ihformea  by  one 
of  the  Evangelists  (Luke  zxii  8)  that  the  **two 
disciples  "  who  were  sent  by  our  Lord  to  prepste 
that  solemn  last  passover  were  **  B»ter  and  John." 
It  was  also  said  to  them  that  When  th^  weie 
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*' entered  into  the  oity''  ibey  shoiild  be  met  by  "a 
man  bearing  a  pitober  of  water.*'  Him  tbey  were 
to  follow :  ^ey  were  to  speak  to  him  in  the  name 
of  '*  the  Teacher  "  (for  such  is  the  oorreot  translation) ; 
and  it  was  promised  that  tbey  wonld  find  a  "  large 
upper  room  ftimished."  There  tbey  were  to  make 
ready.  Let  ns  panse  for  a  moment  in  thought  on 
this  remarkable  errand.  They  were  to  aot  in  simple 
obedience;  and  they  did  so.  Bnt  farther,  in  so 
acting,  they  were  to  find  ooinoidenoes  to  give  them 
confidence;  and  they  found  them.  Was  not  this 
for  Peter  a  very  nseral  training  for  that  which  he 
was  io  be  called  to  do  afterwards?  In  the  matter 
of  Oomelins  he  was  required  simply  to  obey  ;^  bnt 
also  it  was  appointed  that  he  shonld  find  coinoi- 
dencea  to  give  him  confidence.  And,  farther,  how 
great  a  result  followed  from  this  preparation  for  the 
passorer^in  the  large  upper  room"!  There  the 
£aohariBt  was  founded.  There,  when  the  Lord  said 
that  one  of  them  should  betray  Him,  **  Simon  Peter 
beckoned**  to  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loTcd,  **that 
he  should  ask  who  it  was  of  whom  He  snake'* 
(John  riii.  24).  It  would  be  almost  impossible  that 
reter  could  join  in  the  Eucharist  long  afterwards, 
when  he  was  an  old  man,  without  remembering 
these  things,  and  without  thinking  of  St.  John. 
And  yet  there  is  one  other  thing  to  be  named  in 
connection  with  that  errand  to  prepare  the  passover 
which  may  have  been  part  of  Peter's  appointed 
ti-aining.  It  is  at  least  natural  for  us  now  to  asso- 
ciate it  with  what  we  read  in  his  first  Epistle.  One 
part  of  the  duty  of  Peter  and  John  on  that  occasion 
was  to  select  and  purchase  a  lamb  for  the  passoyer. 
If  we  connect  this  with  what  John  the  Baptist  had 
said  in  those  early  interviews  by  the  bank  of  the 
Jordan,  and  connect  all  this  again  with  what  St. 
Peter  writes  in  the  first  chapter,  "  Ye  know  that  ye 
were  redeemed  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ, 
as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot" 
(1  Peter  i.  18, 19),  we  begin  to  be  conscious  that 
we  are  on  a  train  of  meditation  regarding  these 
two  apostles,  which  it  is  edifying  and  profitable  to 
pursue. 

The  associated  notices  of  Peter  and  John,  in 
connection  with  the  Passion  and  Eesurreotion  of 
Christ,  are  so  familiar  to  us  in  all  devotional  books, 
that  we  need  not  dwell  upon  the  subject.    Just  two 


remarks,  however,  may  be  made  on  this  part  of 
Peter's  biography.  It  has  been  observed  that  there 
is  a  peculiar  tenderness  in  John's  account  of  Peter's 
denial  of  his  Master.  The  other  Evangelists  give 
the  painful  details  of  that  terrible  fcdL  St.  tfohn 
relates  the  story  very  simply  and  gently.  The  other 
remark  is  this,  that  in  the  account  of  the  going  to 
the  open  tomb  on  the  day  of  the  Resurrection  the 
impetuosity  of  Peter,  as  opposed  to  the  calm  and 
reverent  repose  of  John  (John  xz.  4-6),  is  true  to  the 
contrasted  characters  of  the  two  men,  as  is  likewise 
the  scene  of  the  meeting  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  when 
"the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved"  said,  "It  is  the 
Lord,"  ana  when,  on  hearing  this  word,  Peter  rushed 
through  the  water  to  his  Master  (John  xzi.  7). 

"  I^rd,  and  what  shall  this  man  do  ?  "  Peter  has 
been  blamed,  and  perhaps  justly,  for  indiscretion  in 
asking  this  question  on  that  occasion,  when  by  the 
side  of  the  lake  he  had  heard  the  prophecy  of  his 
ovm  martyrdom,  and  then,  turning  about,  saw 
the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  foUowing.  But  may 
we  not  also  lawfiiUy  see  in  the  question  the  depth 
and  tenderness  of  his  friendship?  He  and  John 
had  been  boys  together,  along  with  James  and 
Andrew ;  and  the  ^yhood  of  the  Apostles  was,  as 
baa  been  remarked  above,  like  that  of  other  men. 
It  is  afieoting  to  follow  in  imagination  the  careers  of 
these  four  men,  and  to  think  of  their  ultimate  sepa^ 
ration  in  the  places  and  times  of  their  deaths.    It  is 

Eossible  that  Andrew,  according  to  the  ancient  belief, 
es  buried  at  Patras,  near  the  opening  of  the  Galf 
of  Lepanto.  Probably  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt 
that  Bt.  John  died  in  extreme  end  age  at  Ephesus. 
Begarding  St.  Peter,  though  the  evidence  of  his 
having  resided  in  Bome  breaks  down,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  accept  the  tradition  that  he  was  martyred 
there.  When  we  put  together  in  thought  the 
earliest  and  latest  days  of  these  four  Galilean 
youthS;  we  are  reminded  of  those  simple  lines  by 
Mrs.  Hemans  regarding  "  The  Graves  of  a  House- 
hold": 

^  ,      **  Those  graves  are  parted  far  and  wide, 
By  Btream,  and  mount,  and  sea." 

We  lose  nothing  for  any  sacred  cause,  if  we  find 
a  touch  of  human  romance  even  in  the  liyes  of 
Apostles. 
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BT  THJB  BEY.  W.  UBT7ICE,  UJk. 
XXT.— SOUTH  INDU. 


THE  island  of  Ceylon  is  linked  on  to  India  by  a 
huge  reef  or  ridge  of  islands,  called  Adam's 
Bridge,  whidi  effectually  prevents  the  transit  of 
ships  l^tween  it  and  the  mainland,  save  at  Pamban 
Pass,  oidy  ten  feet  deep.  Fable  describes  it  as  a 
causewayi  made  for  Adam  when  he  was  expelled 
from  Paradise  and  took  refuge  in  Ceylon.  It  is 
really  a  recent  ridge  of  conglomerate  and  sand-- 
stone.  Steamers  ply  weekly  from  0<^ombo,  160 
miles  across  to  Tuticorin  on  the  Indian  coast;  and 
crossing  by  one  of  these,  amid  a  crowd  of  600 
coolies  xetxinking  as  deck  passengers  to  their  native 


soil,  we  found  ourselves,  after  a  calm,  bright  star- 
light night,  anchored  off  the  flat  sandy  coast  of 
India,  about  six  miles  from  shore.  The  steamer 
dared  not  approach  on  account  of  the  shallows,  and 
though  the  sea  was  calm,  the  billows  chased  each 
other  over  the  sand-b^nks  towards  the  Iwd.  A 
number  of  sail  boats  swarmed  round  us  to  'take  off 
the  passengers;  and  passing  Hare  Island,  in  a  four- 
oared  boat  we  reached  the  land  in  an  hoar.  **  Tuti- 
corin is  a  town  rising  in  importance,  and  was  once 
celebrated  for  its  pearl  fishery.  We  were  soon 
seated  in  the  train  whioh  runs  to  Maniaohi,  and 
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thenoe  by  a  branch  line  to  Tinnevelly  in  about 
three  hours.  The  railway  terminus  here  is  half- 
way between  the  town  of  Tinnevelly  and  the 
celebrated  settlement  of  Palimcotta.  Bishop 
Sargent's  house,  close  by  the  church,  is  just  a  mile 
from  the  station,  and  we  were  driven  thither  in  a 
carriage  drawn  at  a  jog-trot  by  bullocks.  The 
Bishop  and  Mrs.  Sargent  received  us  with  prompt 
and  cordial  hospitality,  and  arranged  for  our  sojourn. 
In  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Sargent's  school  of  girls, 
upwards  of  fifty,  their  ages  varying  from  six  years 
old  to  twenty,  and  all  neatly  dressed,  were  gathered 
for  inspection,  and  sang  several  hymns.  These 
girls  are  taken  in,  housed  and  clothed  and  fed,  and 
brought  up  entirely  under  Mrs.  Sargent's  care,  and 
secure  from  the  contaminations  of  heathen  homes. 
They  are  not  betrothed  nor  married  before  the  age 
of  seventeen,  and  Mrs.  Sargent  has  v^rought  quite 
a  reformation  in  the  habits  of  the  people  in  this 
respect.  They  are  much  sought  after,  for  they 
make  excellent  wives;  but  their  guardian  is  very 
careful  that  none  but  worthy  suitors  win  them. 
Next  the  boys  of  the  coUe^,  also  upwards  of  fifty 
in  number,  intelligent-looking,  and  from  eight  to 
twenty-one  years  old,  were  mustered.  We  then 
walked  over  the  mission  compound,  which  is  ex- 
tensive and  pictui'esque.  The  spire  of  the  church  is 
110  feet  high.  The  country  is  flat,  but  the  paddy 
or  rice  land  beautifully  green,  and  the  mountains  of 
Travancore  form  a  noble  badcground,  rising  to  the 
height  of  8,000  feet. 

The  Sunday  which  we  spent  at  Palimcotta  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting,  in  a  missionary  view,  of  our 
journey.  At  7.0  a.m.  the  bell  began  to  ring  for  service, 
and  at  7.30  a  large  congregation,  numbering  700, 
including  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  schook,  and 
adults,  the  men  on  one  side  and  the  women  on  the 
other,  were  seated  in  the  plain,  airy,  and  oommo- 
diouB  church.  The  Bishop  preached  an  extempore 
sermon  in  Tamil,  evidently  with  perfect  command 
of  the  language,  standing  at  the  communion-table, 
Bible  in  hand,  and  now  and  then  pausing  to  put  a 
question  to  some  one  in  the  congregation.  .  The 
natives  looked  intelligent  and  devout.  They  were 
neatly  dressed,  and  for  the  most  part  in  white. 
Breakfast  followed  morning  service,  and  then  Mrs. 
Sargent  began  her  special  work  for  the  day.  She 
has  been  labouring  in  the  mission  field  for  forty 
years,  and  is  now  upwards  of  soYenty.  But  she  has 
lost  none  of  her  zeal  and  industry.  Every  Sunday 
she  has  three  classes.  The  first  is  a  class  of  the 
under  servants  of  the  mission,  who  come  in  with 
their  Bibles  and  sit  in  Hindoo  fashion  on  the  floor. 
She  read  and  prayed  Ynih  them,  asked  me  to  address 
them  ,  and  interpreted.  The  service  lasted  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Next  came  in  her  school  of 
ffirls,  so  neat  and  comely,  and  there  was  singing 
^Sankey's  hymns)  and  prayer,  and  an  address 
inteiT)reted  to  them.  Having  photogsaphs  of  my 
family  I  showed  them  to  the  children,  and  they 
were  interested  to  hear  all  about  my  girls  and  boys, 
and  asked  many  questions.  Then,  for  the  third  hour, 
Mrs.  Sargent  has  a  class  of  mothers.  They  came 
in,  some  with  their  babies  in  their  arms,  thirty  in 
number;  and  there  was  suitable  instruction  given 
to  them.  Again  I  showed  my  photographs  and 
told  of  my  own  children,  Mrs.  Sar^nt  interpreting. 
The  gentJe  manners,  kindly  voice,  and  fervent 
piety  of  this  Christian  lady,  must  attract  and  win 


and  impress  all  who  come  within  the  range  of  her 
influence.  These  were  not  special  gatherings;  it 
is  her  custom  every  Sunday;  and  in  the  earlj 
mornings  she  is  often  out  among  the  sick*  and  poor. 
The  Bishop  too  is  evidently  a  man  of  zeal  and 
power ;  his  personal  presence  anything  but  weak, 
and  of  hearty  and  kindly  bearing,  free  from  episco- 
pal hala  An  intelligent  young  native  read  the 
prayers  in  the  morning,  and  the  Bishop's  writer, 
a  very  superior-looking  man,  also  a  native  and  a 
Brahmin,  read  the  lessons.  Everything  about  the 
church  and  schools  here  is  thoroughly  Protestant, 
in  fact,  simplicity  itself.  One  wonders,  indeed,  how 
it  can  be  otherwise  with  Christian  churches  in  the 
midst  of  heathendom,  where  Bitualism  in  elaboiate 
and  costly  architecture,  in  priestly  yestments,  in 
solemn  lites,  in  imposing  ceremonial,  exists  fall- 
blown,  in  a  style  far  higher  than  the  highest  we 
see  in  England.  If  ritual  is  to  regenerate  and  save, 
the  Hindoos  have  had  it  for  thousands  of  years. 
The  Christian  religion  is  not  ritual  over  again; 
poor  hope  would  there  be  for  its  power  if  it  were. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  interesting  Sunday  we 
visited  the  ladies  of  the  Zenana  Mission,  and  saw  tbe 
devoted  Mrs.  Lewis,  widow  of  a  missionary,  who 
has  two  young  ladies  engaged  with  her  in  the  diffi- 
cult work  of  home-visitation  and  Christian  teaching 
among  Hindoo  women^  The  simple  and  childish 
curiosity  which  they  continually  meet  with,  among 
those  of  their  sex  who  have  never  been  taught,  is 
an  amusing  yet  serious  hindrance  in  their  work.  It 
is  so  difficult  to  get,  and  to  keep,  even  for  a  minute, 
the  attention  of  those  they  instruct.  Some  frivolous 
question  or  remark  about  dress  will  suddenly  inter- 
rupt the  teacher,  just  at  the  moment  she  hopes  that 
serious  impression  is  .being  produced.  Great  tact 
and  judgment  are  needecT  in  this  work,  but  it  is 
bearing  good  fruit.  In  the  evening  we  met  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eenber  at  the  printing-office,  and  attended  an 
English  sertioe  for  the  soldiers  of  tiie  garrison.  Mr. 
Schafifter,  master  of  the  Boys'  College,  preached.  He 
has  a  hundred  pupils,  and  brings  them  up  to  t  le 
F.  A.  (First  Arts)  examination  at  Madras.  He  is 
the  son  of  a  missionary  who  died  at  Tinnevelly. 

The  cleverness  and  intelligence  of  the  natives, 
when  well  educated,  is  manifest  from  the  following 
stories  which  Bishop  Sargent  told  me.  He  had  at  I 
table  one  day  a  young  native  who  had  passed  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  examination,  and  who  had 
thoroughly  mastered,  not  only  the  English  language 
but  English  literature.  To  test  his  memory  and  lus 
knowledge,  each  one  at  table  quotod  some  familiar 
line  from  an  English  poet,  and  thereupon  the  yonng 
Tamil  not  only  recited  ecush  quotation,  but  named 
the  work  it  was  from,  gave  the  connection,  and  the 
author's  name.  "  Your  quotation  was  so  and  so.'' 
he  said,  **  from  such  a  play  of  Shakespeare,  and 
this  is  the  connection ;"  and  so  on  to  each  one  round 
the  table.  A  native  missionary  was  once  asked  when 
preaching,  "How  do  you  explain  the  differences 
among  you?^  Here  are  Churoh  missionaries,  Frop 
gBitien  Society  missionaries.  Baptist  missionaneF, 
Presbyterian  and  London  Society  missionaries;  how 
are  we  to  tell  which  is  right  ?  "  The  native  preacher 
replied:  "There  was  once  a  dispute  among  ^ 
fingers  of  the  hand,  which  should  have  the  pi^ 
eminence.  The  thumb  said,  '  I  ought  to  have  pre-effli- 
nence,  for  it  is  plain  you  can  none  of  you  do  anything 
without  me.'    *  Ah,'  said  the  firH  fingwr,  'what  is 
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more  important  than  pointing  out  tho  way  ?  This 
is  my  office;  I  on^ht  to  have  the  pre-eminence.' 
'  1/  said  the  second  finger,  *  rest  my  claim  on  mathe- 
matical principles.  When  you  hold  the  hand  up- 
right, which  finger  is  the  tallest?  I  am;  therefore 
I  ought  to  have  i^Q  pre-eminence.*  '  No/  said  the 
third  finger,  *  for  though  it  is  something  to  point  out 
the  way,  and  mathematics,  too,  are  strong,  there  is 
one  thing  stronger,  and  that  is  love.  And  when  you 
put  the  symbol  of  love  upon  the  hand  it  is  the  third 
finger  that  you  choose ;  therefore  the  supremacy  is 
mine.'  *  Hear  me  too,'  said  the  little  finger :  '  true 
indeed  I  am  small  and  you  are  large,  mathematics 
are  strong,  and  love  is  stronger,  but  there  is  one  thing 
higher  than  all,  and  that  is  worship ;  and  when  you 
approach  the  god,  I  am  the  finger  that  you  choose  to 
present  nearest  *in  your  prayer,  for  you  press  your 
hands  together,  lift  them  up,  and  hold  tnem  thus. 
Therefore  I  should  have  the  pre-eminence.'  Now," 
continued  the  native  pastor,  '*  each  finger  has  some- 
thing to  say  for  itself,  each  is  important  in  its  way ; 
and  so  with  the  yarious  Christian  societies.  But  all 
derive  their  life  and  strength  from  a  common  source, 
and  all  working  harmoniously  under  the  guidance 
of  a  common  Will,  become  mighty  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  Christ's  work  in  the  world." 

It  was  a  matter  of  regret  that  our  time  and  plan 
did  not  permit  a  visit  to  Bishop  Caldwell  at  Edeyen- 
goody,  fifty  miles  south  from  f  alimcotta.  Pr.  Cdd- 
well  was,  when  a  young  man,  a  member  of  my  father's 
church,  and  by  mv  Other's  advice  he  went  to  Soot- 
land  to  study  for  the  Christian  ministry.  Afterwards 
he  went  out  as  a  missionarv  and  joined  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  He  has  done  and 
is  doing  a  noble  work.  But  there  was  no  railway 
to  his  station,  and  bullock-waggons  are  slow  when 
one  is  on  a  journey  round  the  world.  So  taking  leave 
of  Bishop  Sargent  and  his  devoted  wife,  we  took  the 
train  northwards  through  a  flat  productive  country 
to  Madura,  where  we  were  hospitably  received  by 
Mr.  Rendall,  a  missioBary  of  tne  American  Boarc^ 
who  has  been  labouring  here  for  twenty  years.  Here 
we  sj)ent  the  last  day  of  the  year,  and  found  the 
mission  churches  deoorated,  and  preparations  made 
for  a  watch-night  service. 

In  this  ancient  oity  we  for  the  first  time  oame 
face  to  faoe  with  the  monster  and  masaiye  temples 
of  Southern  India,  which,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr. 
Monier  Williams,  ''as  far  surpass  those  of  Northern 
India  as  Westminster  Abbey  or  St.  Paul's  surpasses 
the  ordinary  London  churches."  The  Dravidians 
of  Southern  India  offered  their  labour  to  their  gods. 
The  altar  and  idol  are  immured  in  a  dark  cubical 
cell,  in  which  a  lamp  is  kept  burning  dimly  night 
and  day.  Into  this,  the  Vimana  or  adytum^  access  is 
forbidden.  But  around  it  and  leading  up  to  it  from 
the  four  points  of  the  compass  are  Mantapcu^  or  huge 
stone  porches,  Oopuraa^  or  gate-pyramids— towering 
200  feet  high,  and  elaborately  carved  with  hundreds 
of  figures  in  stone— also  pillared  halls,  called  CJwul- 
tries,  commonly  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  high,  vdth  a 
thousand  stone  pillars,  elaborately  carved,  supporting 
a  flat  stone  roof,  pillared  galleries,  and  sa<»:ed  tanks 
surrounded  with  corridors.  AH  these  gathered 
round  and  leading  to  the  adytum  in  the  centre  form 
together  a  monster  wide-spreading  temple,  usually 
called  the  pagoda.  The  pa^)da  of  Madura  covers 
several  acres.  It  has  nine  towers,  or  gopuras,  one 
of  which  we  ascended  by  a  narrow  staircase  leading 


from  storey  to  storey  to  the  highest,  which  is  a 
small  chamber  with  pigeon-holes  in  its  walls  north 
and  south ;  but  the  view  hardly  repaid  the  fatigue 
of  the  climb.  The  temple  dates  from  the  third 
century  before  Christ ;  it  was  destroyed  in  aj).  1324, 
and  restored  in  the  seyenteenth  century.  It  is 
kept  in  good  repair,  and  many  masons  were  at  work 
upon  it  when  we  were  there.  It  is  dedicated  partly 
to  Minakshi,  "  the  fish-eyed  goddess,"  and  partly  to 
Shiva.  Passing  through  the  gopuras  and  along 
corridors  used  as  bazaars,  we  came  to  the  dark  flat- 
roofed  choultrey,  or  hall  of  a  thousand  pillars,  each 
pillar  of  stone,  some  of  black  granite,  and  more  or 
less  elaborately  carved,  representing  male  and  female 
deities  dancing.  One  of  the  figures  is  the  devil, 
and  boys  are  allowed  to  spit  in  his  fkoe.  One  pillar 
is  subdivided  into  twenty-four  smaller  ones.  A 
long  corridor,  with  stone  figures  of  Yali,  a  strange 
monster,  the  lion  of  the  south,  on  either  side,  leads 
on  to  the  sacred  tank — about  fifty  yards  square,  aiid 
full  of  dark-green  water — ^in  which  some  Brahmins 
were  bathing.  The  corridors  round  this  tank  are 
covered  internally  with  fresco  paintings,  some  aatro- 
nomical,  others  of  a  gross  character.  There  are 
three  different  statues  of  the  sacred  bull,  saci'ed 
to  Shiva,  as  you  approach  the  shrine.  Admission  to 
the  shrine  is  prohibited,  and  as  yon  look  up  the 
aisle  within,  all  is  darkness  and  stillness,  save  in 
the  distance  the  glimper  of  the  lamp  before  the  idol. 
The  favourite  gods  are  plastered  with  oil  and  red 
ochie,  and  there  is  a  general  greasiness  about  the 
precincts  by  no  means  fragrant  or  deanly.  Outside 
the  great  pagoda,  in  the  street,  stands  the  idol-oar. 
Grandeur  and  abominatioj^  massiveness  and  filth, 
are  in  this  temple  strangely  combined. 

Another  celebrated  building  in  Madura  is  the 
palace  of  Tirumala,  the  greatest  of  the  rulers  of  the 
province,  built  by  him  in  1023.  It  contains  a 
quadrangle  250  by  150  feet,  surrounded  by  an 
elaborate  corridor,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
massive  granite  pillars.  The  istone  carving  is  mar- 
vellous. Government  is  now  restoring  it  and  using 
it  for  legislative  purposes.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
town  there  is  a  lovely  drive  leading  to  a  large  sacred 
tank  with  an  island  and  temple  in  the  centre.  The 
road  is  arched  over  and  shaded  vdth  banyan  trees, 
and  a  very  fine  specimen  of  this  tree  is  to  he  seen 
in  the  Collector's  ^irden.  The  collector  in  India  is, 
of  course,  the  civS  servant,  who  represents  Ctovem- 
ment  in  the  place. 

In  India,  even  at  this  season,  if  you  want  coolness 
you  must  rise  early.  It  was  New  Year's  morning, 
and  the  bright  stars  of  the  Southern  Cross  were 
still  shining  when  we  drove  to  the  railway  and  took 
the  early  train  for  Trichinopoly.  The  sun  rose  in 
a  dear  sky  at  6.30  a.m.  and  hills  were  visible  sweep- 
ing up  &om  the  plain  on  either  hand.  The  natives 
were  already  at  work  on  the  land,  employed  chiefly 
in  lifting  water  from  wells  and  tanks  by  means  of 
a  long  bamboo  lever,  and  pouring  it  into  trenches 
out  though  ihe  rice-fields.  Beaching  Trichinopoly 
at  1  P.M.,  we  found  comfortable  quarters  at  the  hotel, 
and  met  the  Bev.  Mr.  Dixon,  Wesleyan  Missionaiy, 
who  accompanied  us  first  to  the  church  of  the  Sociotr 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  once  the  chapel 
of  C.  F.  Schwartz,  the  well-known  missionaiy.  I 
stood  in  ihe  old  pulpit  from  which  he  was  wont  to 
preach.  His  influence  with  the  native  population 
was  irresistible.    In  treating  with  the  Ez^lish  they 
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as  the  tablet  in  hifl  church  there  says,  **  by  Christian, 
Mohammedan,  and  Hindoo  alike."  He  left  three 
thousand  converts  to  Christianity  behind  him  in 
Tanjore  alone.  From  his  church  at  Trichinopoly, 
a  three-miles'  drive  brings  you  to  the  famous  temples 
of  Seringham,  the  largest  in  South  India.  The 
Great  Pagoda  in  this  island  (for  such  it  is,  like  the 
Isle  of  Thanet)  is  seven  miles  in  oircnmference,  and 
includes  many  bazaars  and  streets  of  Brahmins' 
houses,  so  that  it  is  more  like  a  town  than  a  temple. 
You  drive  through  a  sttccession  of  lofty  and  elabo- 
rately carved  gopuras,  and  colne  to  the  usual 
choultrey  or  piUarod  hall,  whose  flat  stone  roof  is 
supported  by  ono  thousand  pillars  marvellously 
carded,  men  on  rearing  horses  speariug  tigers. 
Beyond  is  the  inner  religious  shrine,  dark  and 
dismal.  Near  this,  four  sacred  elephants  are  stabled, 
and  a  staircase  leads  up  to  the  flat  stone  roof  which 
covers  all  these  acres.  The  highest  Gopura  was 
ascended  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  his  tour  through 
India,  and  he  left  a  gift  of  500  rupees  to  the  temple. 
We  next  visited  Jambukeswar,  which  is  in  decay, 
and  smaller  in  extent,  but  is  a  very  compact  specimen 
of  Dravidian  architecture. 

The  main  feature  of  Trichinopoly  is  its  noble  rock, 
towering  over  the  town  250  feet.  We  climbed  stair 
after  stair,  and  up  the  last  dangerous  flight  of  steps 
cnt  in  the  bare  precipitous  rock  without  oanister  or 
rail,  to  the  Mandapam,  or  pavilion,  on  the  summit, 
from  which  we  had  a  clear  and  extensive  view 
northwards  over  Seringham,  east  to  Tanjore,  south 
and  west  over  the  town,  where  the  streets  were  all 
alive  with  a  Mohammedan  procession  and  the  beating 
of  drums.  The  new  Lutheran  Church  is  a  con- 
spicuous object;  the  Lutherans  have  had  missions 
here  for  many  years.  The  Bomanists,  too,  have 
chapels,  monasteries,  and  nunneries,  a  very  large 
settlement.  Almost  all  the  Tamil  servants  are 
Bomanists.  To  the  west,  beyond  the  Bomanist 
huildings,  lies  the  European  cantonment,  and  away 
along  the  horizon  rise  the  mountains  towards  Erode. 

Tanjore  is  two  hours  by  rail  from  Trichinopoly, 
and  crowds  of  natives  with  the  varying  symbols  of 
their  caste  painted  on  their  foreheacU,  filled  the 
stations,  and  the  carriages.  The  railway  is  the 
great  breaker-down  of  caste  in  Lidia.  There  are 
four  classes,  but  often  men  of  the  highest  caste  are 
the  poorest,  and  you  will  see  the  Brahmin  sitting 
side  by  side  with  the  pariah.  As  you  approach 
Tanjore,  the  Pagoda,  with  its  lofty  gopura,  is  a  oon- 
spicuous  object.  On  its  summit  is  a  round,  highly- 
carved  stone,  said  to  weigh  eightv  tons.  The  courts 
are  not  covered  over  as  at  Madura,  but  are  open 
to  light  and  air;  and  within  the  precincts  you 
find  a  large  open  square  600  feet  by  200.  Here  is 
first  the  oolossal  bull,  fifteen  feet  high,  in  a 
couching  posture,  resting  upon  a  platform,  which  you 
ascend  by  twelve  steps,  and  with  a  large  canopy 
supported  by  granite  pillars.  This  bull  faces  the 
magnificent  temple,  an  oblong  building  of  red  sand- 
stone, with  the  huge  gopura  rising  nobly  over  the 
shrine.  Farther  on  to  tne  left  is  a  little  shrine  of 
heautifiilly-carved  stone ;  and  cloisters  surround  the 
court,  covered  with  coarse  pictures  of  heroes.  To  the 
right  in  the  cx)urt  is  the  smaller  temple  of  Soubra- 
wxanya,  an  exquisite  piece  of  decorative  architecture, 


contains  an  open  court  with  singular  figures  in  stone, 
and  a  statue  in  white  marble  of  the  late  Bajah. 
In  the  Society  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Gtespel 
Church  is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Schwartz  the 
missionary. 

The  new  railway  between  Tanjore  and  Madras 
was  not  as  yet  complete,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  the  passengers  were  conveyed  in  bullock 
waggons  across  a  very  wide-spreading  river  (tho 
Pennar),  giving  the  traveller  an  idea  of  what  journeys 
were  in  the  country  before  the  railways  came.  The 
full  distance  is  about  200  miles,  and  it  now  is  ac- 
complished (all  but  these  three  miles)  in  eighteen 
hours.    The  country  is  flat  but  fertile. 


^mi\ti  for  %  %WitUi!. 

«I  am  come  that  Xbaj  might  haye  Ufe^  and  that  they  might  haT«  It  mor* 
abundantly."— ^(0*m  x.  10. 

T  IFE  ahondant !  BlissAil  thought  1 
Though  the  hody  that  we  cherish 
Must  decay,  and  droop,  and  perish. 

Life  ahnndant  Christ  hath  brought 

Here,  the  h'ght  must  wane  and  flicker; 
Now  the  throbbing  pube  beats  qaioker. 
Now  it  almost  dies  awayj 
Slow  and  still,  as  partinf^  day. 

Once  the  nimble  foot  was  speeding 
Wheresoe'er  desire  was  leading. 
Through  the  forest  deep-embowered. 
Up  the  san-clad  heights  that  towerod. 
O'er  rough  places  lightly  bounding. 
Each  new  torn  irimnphant  rounding, 
Marching,  like  a  conqueror, 
To  the  goal  that  shone  before  I 

Once  the  hand  was  quick  and  ready. 
And  the  fingers  sure  and  steady, 
And  the  arm  was  strong  and  able. 
And  the  shoulders  sure  and  stable^ 
Shrank  not  firoln  the  gifSQ  load. 
Played  not  &lse  upon  tho  road. 

Once  the  yolce  was  clear  and  free, 
Took  its  part  right  cheerily 
In  the  swelling  tide  of  eound. 
Ever  circling  round  and  round. 
Spoke,  and  taught,  and  joined  in  song; 
Wearied  not,  though  days  were  long. 

But  the  hand  has  lost  its  ennaing, 
And  the  foot  hath  stayed  its  running. 
And  the  arm  is  strengthless  now. 
And  the  weary  shoulders  bow, 
And  the  Yoice  is  hushed  and  low, 
As  the  breathings  come  and  go. 

Life  abundant  I    Blissful  thought! 

Never  more  the  footsteps  lagging, 
^  Energies  no  longer  flagghig, 
Strength  no  longer  oTerwrought 
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Yes  I    Beyond  tlie  golden  portal 
We  shall  ahare  the  life  immortal* 
Never  shall  the  body  tire, 
Never  qnenoh  the  spirit's  fire ; 
We  shall  climb  eternal  heights, 
Finding  ever  new  delights, 
While  onr  eyes  enzaptnred  rove 
0*er  the  glorious  realms  of  love. 

liife  abundant!    Oh,  how  sweet 
To  go  forth  with  winged  feet. 
Tireless  arm,  and  ready  hand. 
To  perform  onr  Lord's  conmiand, 
Nerer  falter  on  the  way, 
Never  sigh  foreclose  of  day, 
Never  leave  a  work  undone, 
Never  leave  a  prize  nnwoni 

Then  the  voice — oh,  joy  nntold  I 
Wondrous  powers  it  shall  unfold, 
Shall  attain  celestial  tuning. 
Shall  be  set  to  high  oommunlng, 
And,  its  melody  upraising, 
Shall  pour  forth  its  joyful  praising. 
Telling  out,  to  Jesus'  glory. 
All  the  wonders  of  its  story. 

Life  abundant!    Christ  hath  bought, 
At  a  price  that  passeth  measure, 
This  inestimable  treasure. 

Far  exceeding  all  our  thought  I 

Once  the  mind  was  full  of  vigour. 
Gladly  hailed  instruotion's.  rigour. 
Shrank  not,  though  the  path  were  steep, 
Quailed  not,  though  the  flood  were  deep, 
Forward  pressed,  with  eager  yearning. 
Toward  the  firuitful  fields  of  learning. 

Oh,  how  sweet  each  height  attained  t 
Oh,  how  fair  each  prospect  gained  I 
Oh,  the  wild  delight  of  straying 
Here  and  there,  new  scenes  surveying  I 
On  some  peak  of  vantage  standing, 
Oh,  how  rich  the  soul's  expanding  I 

Labour  then,  a  pleasure  seemed. 
With  a  magic  radiance  gleamed ; 
Joy  was  in  each  work  begun. 
And  the  thoughts  at  set  of  sun 
Onward  hasted  to  the  dawning 
Of  another  golden  morning. 

But  the  brain  is  weary  now. 
Furrows  lie  upon  the  brow, 
Welcome  is  the  evening's  closing, 
Sweet  the  hour  for  calm  reposing. 
And  the  morning's  waking  brightness 
Gives  not  back  the  spirit's  lightness ; 
Learning's  pathway  shines  afar, 
A  superb  and  distant  star; 
Gates  of  labour  open  £Edr, 
But  we  may  not  enter  there. 
For  the  flre  bums  dim  and  low, 
As  the  houB  come  and  ga 

Life  abundant  I  Wondrous  view! 
Life  that  ever  upward  tendeth, 
Life  that  blessedly  transcendeth. 

All  we  ever  sought  or  knew. 

Oh,  what  glories  hover  o'er  us! 
Oh,  what  wonders  lie  before  us  t 
Who  can  picture  the  unsealing  ? 
Who  can  point  the  great  reyealiug, 


When,  befoce  th'  eternal  throne. 
We  shall  know  as  we  are  known  1 
Then  each  latent,  slumb'ring  power. 
Shall  burst  forth  in  perfect  flower; 
Earthly  fetters  left  behind. 
Nought  shall  cramp  the  immortal  mind, 
Pain  nor  weakness  mar  the  light. 
Sin  nor  sonow  dim  the  sight 

All  the  secret  threads  of  love^ 
Circling  us  as  on  we  move. 
All  the  links  of  grace  divine. 
Round  our  daily  path  that  twine, 
All  the  guidance  and  the  oare^ 
Close  about  us  everywhere, 
All  the  yet  unopened  pages, 
Of  the  past  and  coming  ages. 
All  the  marvels  of  His  hand. 
Who  upholds  the  sea  and  land. 
Making  tumults,  rage,  and  wrath. 
Travel  in  HIb  destined  path. 
And  the  proud  designs  of  man. 
Shaping  to  His  wondrous  plan. 
These,  the  unveiled  eye  shall  see. 
In  their  perfect  symmetry; 
And  the  ear,  no  longer  dull,  ' 
Hear  the  chorus,  rich  and  full. 
Boiling  through  the  boundless  skies 
In  unsullied  harmonies; 
And  our  souls  shall  join  the  strain. 
Swell  the  ever  glad  refram, 
**  Praise  the  God  whom  we  adore  1 
Praise  His  name  for  evermore!" 

Life  abundant  I    Wondrous  view ! 

Blissful  portion  to  inherit. 

Through  our  great  Bedeemer's  merit, 
Life  for  ever  grand  and  new! 

Weak  our  faith,  and  cold  our  love, 
While  in  earthly  bonds  we  move; 
Faintly  do  our  voices  sing. 
Feeble  is  our  thanksgiving; 
Our  beet  sight,  how  dim  and  short! 
And  how  low  our  highest  thought  I 
Dull  our  longings,  when  most  eager, 
Fullest  service,  oh  how  meagre! 

Life  abundant!    Blessed  word! 
Fountain  ever  overflowing. 
Sunlit  flame,  for  ever  glowing. 

Gift  of  our  most  gradous  Lord  t 

Hast  then  by  the  water's  side 
Lingered  at  the  turn  of  tide, 
Harked  the  ever  onward  motion. 
Of  the  ftdl  and  heaving  ocean. 
Watched  one  wave  another  chasing, 
Forward  still,  in  gladsome  racing. 
Crest  on  sparkling  crest  succeeding. 
Not  one  silv'Qr  curl  receding. 
Listened,  with  delight  untold, 
To  its  music  numifold. 
Voice  of  many  waters  singing. 
Wave-swept  harp's  melodious  ringing? 
Think!  so  firesh,  so  glad,  so  free, 
ShaU  thy  life  abundant  be ! 

Take  the  winter's  fairest  scene. 
Forests  clothed  in  silver  sheen, 
Branch  and  twig  in  splendour  new. 
Pencilled  ont  against  the  bine. 
While  the  keen  and  fiosty  air, 
Btizs  the  Hfe-blood  ev'xywhere, 
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Bousing  up  each  slumb'ring  8en86» 
To  a  being  more  intense — 

Take  the  wonden  of  the  Bpring, 
Natme'B  great  awakening! 
On  the  dry  and  leafleiB  bough* 
Lot   the  life  18  stirring  now, 
Swellizig,  pressing  to  the  li^^t, 
Bads  are  bunting  on  our  sight, 
Fold  on  fold  of  living  green, 
Opening  to  deck  the  scene — 

Take  the  glowing  summer  days, 
Nature  all  attuned  to  praise; 
From  the  meadows,  thick  with  bloom, 
Bisea  up  the  rich  perfume, 
Whila  a  million  faery  things, 
Hoyer  rotrnd  on  sjiortiYe  wings, 
And  each  thicket,  bush,  and  tree^ 
Binga  with  joyous  minstrelsy — 

Take  the  autumn's  golden  splendour, 
Biohest  tribute  earth  can  render, 
All  the  promise  of  the  spring. 
All  the  aummer's  flowering; 
Bipened  in  abundant  measure^ 
To  a  full  and  bounteous  treasure^ 
While  the  groTes  their  homage  pay, 
Bobed  in  costliest  array— 

Think  1   so  Ml,  so  grand,  so  fair, 
(If  the  things  of  earth  I  dare 
With  the  bliss  of  heaven  compare). 
Shall  the  life  abundant  be 
Which  thy  Lord  hath  won  for  thee. 

All  the  harpHstrings  of  the  soul. 
Tuned  unto  a  perfect  whole, 
Tuned  to  the  Bedeemer's  praise, 
Through  the  everlasting  days. 
All  the  tendrils  of  the  mind, 
Bound  one  glorious  aim  entwined. 
This  its  purpose,  grand,  and  high, 
God  to  know  and  glorify; 
With  glad  ardour  forward  pressing. 
Through  the  endless  scroll  of  blessing. 
Page  on  page  enraptured  turning 
Ever  seeking,  ever  learning, 
Yet  through  all  its  circuit  wide, 
Ever  filled  and  satisfied. 
And,  as  in  some  crystal  stream. 
We  behold  the  noontide  beam, 
Given  bock  in  milder  splendour. 
So  the  sinless  heart  shall  render 
Adoration  pure  and  bright 
To  its  sun  and  source  of  light; 
Belf  no  more  aball  come  between, 
Jlb  a  mist  to  msr  the  ecen©  t 
When  tipon  Uli  faoa  we  gaze, 
All  our  being  BhaJl  be  pmiecj 
We  Hia  blGsacd  nnmo  Bbnll  wenr 
On  OUT  forobeadij  high  and  fair, 
Marked  for  ©vor  &s  His  own, 
Set  apart  for  Htca  &1oqi>i 
Hl£,  for  a  peculiar  treasure, 
His,  to  do  Hla  endless  pleasure, 
Hifi,  to  work  i^liat  He  hftth  willed, 
With  HiB  fulnesa  to  be  filled, 
And  His  glcnies  to  imfold^ 
To  the  ages  yet  imtold, 
Drawing  ttom  Hia  bonateotii  stole, 
Evermore  and  eTermore  I 


**  We  were  ab 
member  of  the 
visit  him.  He 
medicines,  and 
He  had  sinoe  i 
more,  so  caUing 
the  sick  man,  as 
I  now  had  a  spec 
road,  more  oroo 
bushes,  almost  < 
the  toes  at  ah 
from  slipping  a 
stand  ready  to 
rainy  day,  or  a 
body,  drenched  1 
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*'  As  the  deao 
a  messenger  wh< 
dead. 

M  My  guide  sa 

••'Go  on,' I  re 
to  tbe  widow  ani 

"  When  we  re 
poor  widow  thro 
the  top  of  her 
husband:  ^Kaei 
Why  did  you  no 

"Others  were 
same  style.  Af 
ceased  immedial 
lefL  My  guide 
who  were  friend 
down  to  the  sof 
man  while  livinj 
returned  to  the 
except  a  few  wh 
making  fires  on 
when  we  saw 
amazed  to  see 
vronderfully  cx^j 
men.  hwl  bumo 
lasblijg  it  toget! 
found  everywliei 
corpse  waa  rollc 
maimer  upon  Lh 
before  and  one  b 
hours  ego  bem| 
carriers  chauge< 
Their  faoes  were 
fd  a  runaing  pa 
woariDg  a  x^ahU 
suddenly  to  ua,  i 
of  his  eyee  glai 
pickaxe,  and  lo 
He  niflhed  oflF,  p 
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(The  thought  strnok  him  as  he  saw  the  tools  for  road-making 
that  the  piokaxe  would  he  nsefdl  for  digging  the  graye.) 

**  After  awhile  earae  np  a  hand  of  women  in  a  sliaggling 
manner  (the  oairiers  now  qnite  ont  of  sight);  those  who 
oonld  waUc  the  fiastest  taking  the  lead,  and  those  who  ooold 
not  keep  np  coming  along  as  hest  they  conld;  and  afber  all 
were  qidte  ont  of  sight  in  the  fax  distance  we  saw  the  poor 
widow  coming  howling,  not  a  soal  near  her  to  accompany  her, 
or  to  speak  words  of  comfort  to  her.  It  was  almost  dark; 
she  had  a  Jonmey  of  tliree  o?  four  miles  to  go^  and  not  a 
single  dwelling  the  whole  of  the  way.  I  fait  very  sad  for  her>' 
hut  nnder  the  oiionmstanoes  and  the  custom  of  the  country; 
there  was  nothing  to  he  done,  except  that  I  spoke  a  few  cheering 
words  to  her  as  she  passed.  One  thing  we  knew,  no  harm 
wonld  hefftll  her,  and  she  woold  join  all  at  the  sea-side  in  the 
course  of  the  CYening. 

•  ••••* 

''As  we  were  cutting  through  the  bush  we  came  upon  a 
caye,  which  we  found  had  been  used  as  a  sepulchre.  There 
were  several  skeletons  lying  in  a  tolerably  perfoct  state.  One 
in  particular  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  one  of  our  party 
as  the  body  of  his  grandmother,  who  during  her  lifetime 
possessed  supernatural  powers,  which  remained  with  her  bones, 
even  to  the  present  time.  In  the  days  of  their  heathenism  a 
stone  was  kept  laid  in  the  palm  of  the  skeleton's  hand.  When 
attacked  by  their  enemies  they  ran  to  this  cave,  took  the  stone 
out  of  the  skeleton's  hand,  and  threw  it  into  their  midst  The 
effect,  the  man  assured  me,  was  magical.  A  panic  at  once 
seized  them ;  they  rushed  headlong  away,  when  they  became 
an  easy  prey  to  their  pursuers.  I  was  assured  by  sJl  that  it 
was  so ;  no  enemy,  howeyer  courageous,  could  resist  it  They 
belieye  it  firmly  to  the  present  day,  notwithstanding  they  are 
all  professing  Ohristians.  Such  facts  occurred,  no  doubt,  be- 
cause the  enemy  beUeved  in  the  superstition.  Their  belief, 
and  not  the  stone,  caused  the  panic." 


CHAELIB'S  POLLY. 


HABLIE,"  said  Mrs.  Bourne  to  her  son  one  day, 
**  Charlie,  I  wish  you  would  go  into  town,  and 
get  me  a  post-office  order;  the  particulars  are 
written  on  this  piece  of  paper." 

"Oh,  but,  mother,"^*  said  Charlie,  "  there's  a 
grand  cricket-match  this  afternoon,  and  I  do 
so  want  to  see  it" 

Charlie's  father,  Mr.  Bourne,  was  a  farmer,  living  in  a 
Berkshire  village.  There  was  a  post-office  there,  but  no 
money-order  office,  and  post-office  orders  had  to  be  sent  for  to 
the  nearest  town. 

**  But  you  must  go,  Charlie,"  said  Mrs.  Bourne.  "  The  men 
are  all  at  work  in  the  hay-fields,  and  there  is  no  one  else 
to  go." 

"  Now,  really,  mother,  it  is  too  bad.  Ton  always  want  me 
to  do  something  just  when  I  don't  want  to  do  it  Here  Tve 
been  doing  nothing  all  the  morning  till  now,  and  you  couldn't 
ask  me  before.    It  does  seem  hard,  that  it  does." 

'*  Never  mind,  Charlie.  Don't  be  selfish  now,  but  take  the 
money  and  paper,  and  go  at  once.  You  won't  be  much  more 
than  an  hour  away,  and  you  can  see  the  best  of  the  matoh 
when  you  return." 

•*But  they  begin  to  play  in  about  half  an  hour,"  replied 
Charlie,  *'  and  they're  going  to  put  Stiggins  in  first,  and  hu'a 
the  best  bat  in  the  village." 

*'  Well,  if  you  toont  go,  I  must  coll  your  father,  and  ask  him 
what  is  to  be  done." 

This  was  by  no  means  a  course  that  Master  Charlie  approved 
of,  for  he  had  sundry  recollections  of  a  hit  of  birch,  i^hich  had 
been  given  to  him  at  other  times  when  he  had  been  dis- 
obedient   Bo  putting  the  best  grace  on  the  matter  he  took  the 


money  and  slip  of  paper  from  his  mother's  hand,  sayiog,  "Well, 
I  call  it  a  downright  shame,  that  I  do.  You  shan't  treat  me 
like  that  when  I  get  older." 

^'Oh,  fle^  fie,  Charlie,"  was  all  his  mother  s^d  to  this 
grumble. 

Mrs.  Bonnie  was  me  of  those  good-natmed,  gentle  women, 
who  never  like  to  put  other  people  to  trouble,  and  often,  **for 
peace  and  quietness  "  (as  she  put  it),  she  would  bear  a  good 
deal  of  murmuring  firom  her  son  rather  than  make  any  dis- 
turbance. 

At  the  present  moment  Charlie  was  running  fhst  along  the 
high  road.  But,  unfortunately,  like  many  othen,  he  friled 
to  continue  as  weU  as  he  started,  for  that  orioket-mttdi 
was  still  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  He  had  the  ohoioe  of 
two  ways — one  a  short  cut  across  the  fields,  the  other  a  longer 
way  by  the  road,  at  the  side  of  which  was  the  field  where  the 
cricket-match  wonld  be  played,  Charlie  considered  a  momeot 
which  way  he  should  take,  and  decided  that  it  wonld  be  eoq» 
satisfaction  to  have  a  look  at  the  praUmiuarios  of  the  game, 
and  so  he  took  the  high  way,  ''for,"  said  he  to  himself;*'! 
can  easily  make  up  the  few  minutes  I  shall  lose." 

When  he  reached  the  cricket-ground  he  was  very  much  for- 
prised  to  find  that  they  were  just  setting  out  the  ''field,"*  sod 
that  in  a  few  minutes  the  game  would  begin.  *'  I  may  as  vtll 
stop  and  see  the  first  over,"  said  Oharlie.  But  it  seemed  there 
was  something  wrong,  for  the  players  were  standing  in  a  groap, 
holding  a  discussion  on  some  important  pmnt  At  last  erne  of 
them  turned  round  and  seeing  Charlie  standing  amongst  the 
onlookers,  said,  "There^s  Charlie  Bourne,  you  can  get  him  to 
field  for  you  till  Williamson  comes."  To  this  the  other  t»- 
sented,  so  they  called  Charlie  forward  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  take  the  place  of  an  absent "  man "  for  a  short  time. 
The  poet-office  order  came  into  Charlie's  mind,  and  be  said  be 
must  go  for  it  They  said  there  would  be  plenty  of  time  Bfte^ 
wards,  and  it  could  not  matter  so  long  as  he  got  back  in  time 
for  post.  So  Charlie,  determining  to  start  off  the  moment  the 
player  for  whom  he  was  substituted  should  come  on  the  field, 
remained  to  play.  The  game  progressed  without  any  par- 
ticular incident  except  that  a  catch  fell  to  Charlie's  share,  and 
that  he  did  it  so  successfully  that  the  people  shouted, "  Well 
done,  young  'un.'*  At  which,  of  course^  he  was  very  noeh 
elated.  The  "inning"  side  were  now  all  disposed  of;  and 
Charlie  was  preparing  for  a  start,  when  someone  suggested 
that,  as  he  had  done  the  fielding,  ha  ought  to  have  an  innings, 
and,  the  others  being  wiUing,  it  was  agreed  that  Charlie  shoold 
play  in  one  innings,  at  least,  with  those  for  whom  he  had  fielded. 
Ue  asked  some  one  what  time  it  was,  and  finding  he  had  yet 
plenty  of  time,  he  consented  to  xemaiu — feeling  himself  to  be 
very  fortunate  indeed  to  have  a  place  in  a  regular  match 
between  two  village  teams.  The  innings  of  the  side  on  which 
he  played  was  much  longer  than  he  had  anticipated,  and 
naturally  he  was  the  last  to  be  sent  in.  It  was  eipeoted  that 
a  very  few  balls— perhaps  the  first — would  be  sufficient  for 
him,  but,  to  the  surprise  of  the  players,  he  not  only  played 
the  first  over  but  even  made  a  run  for  two.  Though  the  time 
occupied  in  batting  by  Charlie's  side  had  been  much  longer 
than  that  taken  up  by  their  opponents,  the  runs  they  had  ob- 
tained were  still  five  to  the  bad,  so  that  the  game  was  now 
watched  with  intense  interest  "  Now,  young  'un,  play  steady, 
and  you'll  win,"  said  several  voices.  Giarlie  resolved  he  wonld 
play  steady.  From  the  first  ball  of  the  next  over  thej  ran  a 
"  bye,"  so  now  Charlie  had  to  receive  the  next  ball  He  playeil 
it  carefully  back  again  to  the  bowler.  From  the  next  ball 
he  "  snicked  "  one,  then  they  ran  another  "  bye,"  then  Ghariie 
made  two,  at  which  there  was  much  cheering,  as  that  made 
"a  tie."  And  now,  if  he  could  but  make  the  winning  hit! 
Tlie  bowler  had  already  shown  some  signs  of  losing  his  temper, 
and  the  fiict  that  a  boy  should  be  more  than  he  conld  master, 
upset  whatever  balance  of  amiability  he  m^ht  have  yoeBeaeA. 
So  the  next  ball  was  delivered  with  great  violence,  and  it 
struck  Charlie  full  in  the  face,  cutting  his   Up  open  and 
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knocking  him  senseless.  In  a  moment  he  was  surrounded  by 
a  group  of  sympathising  fellows,  and  while  one  ran  to  a  pool 
near  for  a  little  water,  another  nndid  his  collar,  and  a  third 
wiped  the  blood  from  his  poor,  disfigured  month. 

He  was  not  long  before  he  reooyered  eonsoionsness,  and  the 
fint  thing  he  thonght  of  was  the  post-office  order.  Clearly 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get  to  the  town  in  that  state, 
so  he  asked  a  boy  whom  he  knew  to  go  for  him,  promising 
him  sizpenoe  if  he  got  back  in  time  for  post.  He  said,  more- 
over, that  he  wonld  wait  on  tbe  crioket-gronnd  for  him.  News 
of  the  aoddent,  however,  was  not  long  in  reaching  Oharlie*s 
home,  and  his  father  was  soon  on  the  ground.  Muoh  against 
his  wHl  Gharlie  was  oompelled  to  aooompany  him  home,  though, 
before  he  went,  he  besought  some  men  standing  near  to  send 
the  messenger  on  to  his  father's  the  moment  he  arrived  from 
the  offioe,  and  this  they  promised  to  do. 

When  Gharlie  reached  home  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
tell  his  mother  that  the  order  would  soon  arrive,  and  that  he 
was  veiy  sorry  he  had  disobeyed  her,  and  she  replied  that  it 
was  mueh  more  serious  for  him  than  it  was  for  her,  though  she, 
too^  was  sorry  he  had  been  a  disobedient  boy. 

**  Bat,  indeed,  mother,"  he  said,  <'  I  did  not  mean  to  stay  at 
the  cricket-field— only  there  was  a  man  away,  and  they  a^ed 
me  to  play  till  he  came,  and  I  didn't  like  to  refuse.  Besides, 
how  was  I  to  know  that  I  should  bo  hurt  ?  " 

To  all  of  which  the  mother  replied,  ^  The  best  way  always, 
Charlie^  is  to  do  as  you  are  told.  If  you  had  only  obeyed  me, 
this  trouble  would  not  have  come  upon  you.  There  is  an  old 
saying,  *  The  path  of  duty  is  the  path  of  safety.'  And  you  will 
find  as  you  grow  older  a  new  meaning  to  those  words, '  To 
obey  is  better  than  sacrifice.*  But  I  won't  say  anything  more 
to  you  to-day,  my  boy.  Your  own  conscience  will  be  sufficient 
monitor,  and  the  pain  yon  do^  and  will  have  to,  endure  will  be 
sufficient  punishment." 

And  Charlie  found  the  ^punishment'*  by  no  means  a  light 
one,  for  when  the  doctor  came  it  was  found  necessary  to  stitch 
up  the  severed  lip,  and  though  the  patient  bore  it  '*like  a 
man,"  it  hurt  him  none  the  less.  And  the  lesson  that  was 
impressed  upon  his  mind  by  his  mishap  was  one  that  in  after 
years  he  found  most  conducive  to  his  snooess  in  life.  He  gave 
expression  to  his  thoughts  on  the  subject  in  more  phrases  than 
one,  but  the  particular  form  in  which  he  most  delighted  to 
pnt  it  was,  **  Business  first,  and  pleasure  after." 

I  may  add,  as  this  is  a  true  story,  that  the  post-office  order 
did  come  in  time,  so  that  Mr.  Bourne  was  saved  some  annoy- 
ance in  addition  to  the  pain  felt  in  his  loving  heart  for  the 
thoughtlessness  of  his  son. 


SOBIPTUBE  ENIGMA. 


KO.  XX. 

We  read  of  a  warrior,  defiant  and  loud ; 

His  words  and  behaviour  were  boastful  and  proud ; 

An  army  of  men  were  afraid  at  his  word, 

Aa  he  daily  camp  out  with  his  spear  and  his  sword. 

One  day  he  was  met  by  a  venturesome  youth, 
Who,  though  but  a  shepherd,  was  zealous  for  truth  ; 
And  the  mighty  one  scornfully  bade  him  come  nigh, 
But  the  lad  made  a  wise  and  a  witty  reply, 

Followed  up  by  an  argument  striking  and  hard ; 
And  the  giant  had  never  an  answer  prepared. 
For  all  of  a  sudden  it  entered  his  head. 
And  his  tongue  was  confounded  as  if  he  were  dead. 

And  four  other  arguments  equally  sound. 
The  youth  in  his  bag  could  have  easily  found, 
Now  tell  what  it  imm,  bo  convincing  and  sooth, 
That  persuaded  the  giant  to  yield  to  the  youth? 

w.  L. 
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'T'HE  Church  Congress  will  probably  be  still  in  session  when 
-''  our  present  number  is  in  the  hands  of  many  of  our  readers. 
Among  the  readers  and  speelcerB  we  notice  are  the  Archbishop 
of  York  and  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Row,  on  '^Existing  Forms  of 
Unbelief  r  the  Bishop  of  liverpcol  and  Earl  Nelson'  on  <*  Church 
and  Dissent;"  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Boultbee, 
and  the  Rev.  Canon  Farrar,  on  **The  Internal  Unity  of  the 
Church,  the  Influence  of  the  three  great  Schools  of  Thought  in 
the  Church  of  England  upon  each  other  and  upon  the  Church ;" 
the  Dean  of  York  and  Lord  Brabazon,  on  *'  The  Influence  of  the 
Church  over  Young  Men  and  Women ;"  the  Dean  of  Mandieeter, 
on  ** Marriage  ana  Divorce;"  the  Rev.  Canon  Barry  and  the 
Rev.  Berdmore  Compton,  on  "  The  Religious  Condition  of  the 
Nation  .■"  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  the  Bishop  of  the 
Valley  of  Mexico,  on  <*  Refonn  in  Foreign  Churches ;"  the  Bishop 
of  Truro,  Mr.  Beresford-Hope^  m.p.,  and  Mr.  Magniac,  ilp.,  on 
''Cathedrals;"  the  Dean  of  Lidifield,  Archdeacon  Emery,  and 
Mr.  8.  Leighton,  if.p.,  on  ''The  Internal  Organisation  of  the 
Church  .•"  Mr.  Albert  Pell,  M.P.,  on  *•  The  Church  of  the  Poor  ;*' 
Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton  and  Lord  John  Manners,  m.p.,  on 
**  Church  Finance  .*"  and  Miss  EUice  iSopkins,  on  "  Penitentiary 
Work  of  the  Church."  Among  the  other  subjects  brought  under 
discussion  are  "The  Temperance  Question,"  "  Popular  Recrea- 
tions," ^  Foreign  Missions,"  *•  Home  Missions,"  and  "  The  Moral 
Dangers  of  Factory  and  Workshop  Life." 

A  NUiiBiB  of  provincial  festivals  have  followed  that  which 
we  noticed  in  a  previous  number  as  having  been  celebrated  in 
London  in  connection  with  the  Sunday-school  centenary.  In 
addroBsing  a  meeting  oi  this  Mnd  held  at  Derby,  Sir  WilUam 
Harcourt  said  that  the  eystem  of  Sunday-schools  had  been  like 
a  small  spring,  which  swelled  into  a  mighty  river,  overflowing 
and  fertilising  the  countrv  through  which  it  flows.  A  very 
remarkable  prediction  had  been  made  by  Adam  Smith,  who 
said, "  No  plan  has  promised  to  effect  a  change  of  manners  with 
equal  ease  and  simplicity  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles." 
Sir  William  continued  that  the  system  interested  every  class 
of  the  community  in  that  which  was  the  highest  interest  of  all, 
and  it  dispelled  that  which  was  one  of  the  most  mlBchievous 
things  which  had  ever  injured  the  social  and  political  system 
of  the  world,  that  of  making  men  believe  that  the  teaching  of 
religion  should  be  the  monopoly  of  a  caste  or  a  dasa — ^that  it 
should  be  conflned  exclusively  to  a  consecrated  priesthood. 

Thb  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  accompanied  by  his  son,  the  Hon. 
Evelyn  Ashley,  ii.p.,  recently  inaugurated  a  Working  Men's 
Institute,  including  reading  and  club  rooms  and  coffee  tavern, 
at  Purton,  near  Swindon,  a  populous  village  inhabited  by 
agricultural  labourers  and  employes  of  the  Great  Western 
lUilway  works  at  Swindon.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  owns  a 
considerable  estate  in  the  parish,  and  whose  ancestors  once 
lived  there,  said  he  was  happy  to  see  that  such  institutions 
were  multiplying.  The  condition  of  the  population,  particularly 
in  large  towns,  had  become  such  in  respect  of  habits  of  intem- 
perance and  the  moral  and  other  evils  resulting  therefrom,  tiiat 
unless  something  had  heen  done  to  turn  the  tide,  we  as  a 
country  should  have  been  brought  to  the  veiy  lowest  condition 
to  which  a  civilised  country  could  be  reduced.  These  institu- 
tions were  not  as  yet  equal  in  number  to  the  necessities  for 
them,  but  happily  in  almost  every  case  they  had  proved  suc- 
cessful. He  urged  upon  the  promoters  to  make  the  place  as 
similar  as  possible  in  point  of  aooommodation  to  public-houses,  and 
to  study  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  working  classes  of  tiie 
locality,  and  also  to  allow  the  latter  to  have  a  share  in  the 
general  management  and  working  of  the  institution. 

Thb  last  annual  report  (the  fourth)  of  Miss  Weston*s  work  in 
the  Royal  Navy,  shows  that  durmg  the  past  year  the  work 
has  greatily  developed  in  ail  its  departments.  The  business  de- 
partment (refireahment>bar,  lodgings,  eto.)  of  the  Sailor's  Rest  at 
Devonport  is  entirely  self-supporting.  The  report  shows  that 
27,241  mem  have  uept  in  the  two  homes  during  the  year, 
and  many  thousands  more  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
privileges  of  the  institution.  The  more  direct  missionary  work; 
which  comprises  meetings  in  the  hall  for  seamen  and  their 
friends,  personal  visitation  on  board  ship,  work  among  the 
families  of  the  men,  the  enonnous  correspondence,  the  Flower 
Mission,  tempe^rance  work  (this  being  the  head-quariers  for 
naval  branches),  work  among  boys  of  the  training-ships,  and 
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the  sending  out  of  the  now  famous  '*  Blue  Backs,"  or  **  Monthly 
Letters,"  &  also  carried  on  more  vigorously  than  ever.  The 
large  sum  needed  for  this  department  (follj  1,500Z.  ayear)  is  de- 
rived purely  from  voluntary  suhsoriptions  and  donations.  We 
regret  to  learn  that  at  present  there  is  a  large  deficit  During 
the  year  branches  of  the  work  have  been  started  at  Portsmouth, 
Falmouth,  Portland,  Gibraltar,  Lisbon,  Nagasaki,  etc.  About 
8,000{.  are  needed  for  building  and  fittlng-up  expenses.  Cheques 
and  post-office  orders  to  be  drawn  in  the  name  of  Agnes  £. 
Weston,  and  made  payable  at  Devonport. 

I  SoMB  years  ago  the  late  Bev.  C.  de  BoinviUe,  then  minister 
of  a  Presbyterian  congregation  at  Kingston-on-Thames,  and 
who  had  for  a  long  time  teen  pastor  in  the  French  Keformed 
Church,  started,  together  with  a  few  friends,  the  small  societv 
which  became  known  as  the  French  Protestant  Relief  Fund. 
M.  de  Boinville  had  been  struck  by  the  wretched  financial 
position  of  many  of  God's  faithful  servants  in  France,  those 
especially  who  reside  in  roral  districts,  and  he  resolved  to  make 
on  their  behalf  an  appeal  to  English  Christians.  The  annual 
meeting  of  this  association  has  recently  taken  place.  Notwitii- 
standing  the  oommercial  depression  which  has  so  seriouslv 
affected,  in  the  course  of  1879,  our  religious  societies,  the  French 
Pastoral  Belief  Fund  was  able  to  assist  several  cases  of  real 
distlress:  and,  as  the  committee  is  in  regular  correspondence 
with  the  presidents  of  all  ihe  consistories  in  France,  every  urgent 
claim  is  duly  reported,  and  brought  under  their  notice.  Funds 
are  much  wanted  for  eontinulng  and  extending  the  work  of  this 
society. 

CoLOGNB  Cathedral  is  finished.  On  the  14th  of  August 
the  last  stone  of  the  cross  ornamenting  the  top  of  the  pinnacle 
of  the  second  of  the  two  great  spires  was  finally  fixed  in  its 
place.  Begun  on  August  14, 1248,  it  has  thus  taken  no  less 
than  632  years  to  compete  the  gigantic  structure.  On  account 
of  the  condition  of  matters  between  the  Pope  and  the  State,  the 
event  was  not  marked  by  a  public  solemnity.  The  present 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  being  amongst  the  clerical  recusants, 
has  been  deposed  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  and  is  in  exile. 

^  A  Prussian  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Church,  named 
Btocker,  has  excited  some  criticism  in  his  efforts  to  benefit  the 
working  class  in  Germany  by  the  formation  and  conduct  of  what 
he  calls  the  **  Christian  Working  Men's  Party."  We  read, 
on  this  subject,  as  follows,  in  a  letter  from  a  well-informed 
writer  at  Berlin :  *'  The  work  of  Mr.  Stocker  in  the  Christian 
Working  Men's  Party  has  lately  received  a  very  remarkable 
recognition,  which  may  amply  indemnify  it  for  all  attacks, 
which  even  sometimes  come  from  religious  quarters.  In  one  of 
the  Berlin  district  synods  the  Superintendent  mentioned  in  his 
report  on  the  spiritual  state  of  the  diocese,  that  our  great  prison 
near  Berlin  has  been  less  full  of  late,  and  that  tuo  decrease 
of  criminal  punishments  is  visible  since  the  existence  of  the 
Christian  Working  Men's  Party.  This  shows  the  blessing  which 
accompanies  the  first  real  effort  in  our  country  to  go  after  the 
masses  and  bring  them  under  the  influence  of  the  GospeL" 

The  jubilee  meeting  of  the  Free  Church  Institution,  founded 
by  Dr.  Doff  on  the  13th  of  July,  1880,  was  held,  on  the  recur- 
rence of  the  fiftieth  anniversary,  in  the  hall  of  the  institution 
in  Nimtollah  Street,  Calcutta.  A  very  large  and  appreciative 
audience  of  native  gentlemen,  numbering  some  two  thousand, 
assembled  together  to  celebrate  the  occasion,  and  there  was 
besides  a  goodf  number  of  European  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Tbb  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
recently  gave  a  farewell  meeting  at  Boston  to  the  largest 
number  of  missionaries  ever  sent  out  by  them  at  one  time — 
fourteen  in  all — five  of  whom  go  to  Central  and  one  each  to 
Eastern  and  Western  Turkey;  three  to  Central,  two  to  East, 
and  two  to  South  Africa  ;  and  others  to  the  Dakota  and  other 
Indian  missions.  The  meeting  was  very  largely  attended,  and 
very  earnest  in  spirit 

Thb  mui-der  of  the  Rev.  Justin  W.  Parsons,  an  American 
missionary,  by  Turks,  is  described  in  a  letter  from  Constanti> 
nople.  He  was  overtaken  by  the  night  on  the  shores  of  the 
Lake  of  Isnik.  As  the  weather  was  excessively  warm,  he  de- 
cided to  pass  the  night  there  with  his  groom,  an  Armenian 
named  Garabed.  They  tied  their  horses  to  the  trees,  and  slept 
on  the  ground.  Two  young  Turks  from  a  neighbouring  village, 
on  seeing  them  asleep,  approached  them  noiselessly  and  killed 
them  with  their  daggers.  Armenians  seized  the  murderers, 
disarmed  them,  and  conveyed  them  to  the  Chief  of  Police  in 
Ismid.  According  to  their  own  account  of  the  affair,  they 
determined  simply  to  xob  the  travellers,  but  on  mature  reflec- 


tion, and  remembering  that  they  were  only  Giaours  (infidels* 
they  resolved  to  kUl  them.  The  two  men  are  now  ia  prison, 
and  have  already  made  a  full  oenfeasion.  During  the  hslf- 
oentury  of  American  missionary  enterprise  in  Turkey,  this  is 
said  to  be  the  third  case  of  a  missionary  being  muiderad.  Mr. 
Parsons  had  been  labouring  in  Turkey  lor  about  thurty  years. 

News  has  been  received  from  Zanzibar  that  Captain  Carter 
and  Mr.  Cadenhead,  of  the  Boyal  Belgian  Exploratian  Expedi- 
tion, have  both  been  killed.  Their  death  was  at  first  attri- 
buted to  the  noted  chief,  Mirambo,  but  Mr.  Hutohisan,  of  tha 
Church  Missionary  Society,  has  shown  that  this  must  be  a 
mistake. 

Details  have  come  from  the  South  Seas  of  hurricanes  which 
have  wrought  great  devastation  in  the  islands  of  Mar^  and  Lifa 
(Loyalty  Islands),  where  two  of  the  London  Missionary  Society'^ 
mission  stations  are  located.  The  Bev.  J.  Jones,  writing  from 
Mar^  says :  *'  In  this  district  there  are  scarcely  any  hooses  left 
standing !  the  sea  rose  to  a  fearful  height,  sweeping  stone  bouses 
and  stone  walls  completely  away.  My  house  was  made  a  place 
of  refuge  by  the  poor  homeless  people.  They  brought  thrir- 
children  in  crowds  to  escape  jthe  wind,  rain,  and  sea  ;  some  of 
the  people  wero  carried  in  quite  exhausted.  No  flre  could  bo 
kept  alight,  the  houses  being  all  washed  avray ;  consequently  do 
focxl  oomd  be  cooked,  except  in  my  kitchen."  The  Bev.  S. 
Creagh  writes  from  Lifu :  **  Terrible  destruction  has  been  done; 
very  few  of  our  chapels  remain  intact  Our  beautiful  ohapd  at 
Xepenhe  is  a  mass  of  .ruins:  the  gable  wall,  built  of  solid 
masonry  by  Frenoh  practical  workm^  was  blown  flat  down. 
Cocoa-nut  trees  have  fallen  by  thousands ;  the  yam.  cocoa-nut, 
and  banana  crops,  whioh  bade  so  fail,  are  all  ruined." 

We  record  with  regret  the  death  of  the  Bev.  Edward  AwM, 
who  was,  until  recently,  for  nearly  forty  years  the  Boctor  of 
St.  Dunstan*s-in-the-West,  Fleet  Street^  London.  He  paned 
away  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  Among  the  Evangelioalportioa 
of  tne  Church  of  England,  he  filled  a  position  that  was  uniqaa 
<*  He  became,"  writes  one  who  knew  him,  **  the  acknowledged 
referee,  to.  whose  judgment  all  delicate  questions  were  sabmittod, 
and  without  the  sanction  of  his  approval  no  measoro  had  any 
prospect  of  large  success  among  Evangelical  men.  He  thm 
wielded  an  inmiense  influence,  ^jid  rendmd  the  highest  possdUe 
service  to  ihe  Church."  He  is  described  as  having  been  the 
very  Impersonation  of  sanctified  common  sense.  Mr.  AiuifA 
was  preferred  by  the  Simeon  Trustees  to  tbe  Bectory  of  St 
Dimstan's  in  1841.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  to  a  prebendal 
stall  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Owing  to  the  weak  condition  of 
his  health,  he  recently  resigned  his  living.  It  is  also  oar 
painful  duty  to  chronicle  the  death  of  the  Bev.  Henry  Wright, 
minister  of  St.  John's  Chapel,  Downshire  Hill,  Hampstead, 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Churoh  Missionary  Society.  Mr. 
Wright  was  drowned  whilst  bathing  at  Coniston,  Comberlaod, 
whither  he  had  gone  with  his  wire  and  eleven  children  (the 
youngest  about  two  years  old)  for  a  holiday.  Mr.  Wright,  who 
was  about  fortv-seren  years  of  age,  warn  a  son  of  the  late  Mr. 
Francis  Wright,  of  Osmaston  Manor,  Derbyshire.  He  waa 
nominated  to  the  prebendal  stall  of  Oxgate  in  St  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral last  year.  In  1875  he  succeeded  the  Bev.  C.  H.  Waller  at 
Downshire  Hill,  and  his  official  connection  with  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  had  lasted  about  eight  years.    Mr.  Wright 

fave  up  preferment,  which  he  held  at  Nottingham,  in  order  to 
evote  his  voluntary  efibrts  to  the  cause  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  filling  the  same  post  of  honorary  secretary  which 
was  filled  for  many  years  by  the  late  Bev.  Henry  Venn,  of  whom 
he  was  already  showing  himself  a  worthy  successor.  Mr.  Wright 
was  a  munificent  donor  to  aU  good  works,  fmd  spent  his  laxge 
fortune  in  doiog  good. 

We  learn  from  India  the  death  of  the  eminent  missionary, 
the  Bev.  M.  A.  Sherring,  of  Benares.  Mr.  Sherriug  left  India 
early  in  1876  on  a  visit  to  England,  owing  to  ill  health,  bat 
returned  apparently  rcinvigoratod  in  November,  1878.  The 
deceased  was  in  his  fifty-fifth  year.  He  was  the  author  of  sevenl 
volumes  of  high  repute — "  The  Indian  Church  during  tbe  Be- 
bellion,"  "The  Sacred  City  of  the  Hindus,"  "The  Tribe  Castes 
of  India  as  Bepresented  in  Benares,"  and  **  The  History  of 
Protestant  Missions  in  India."  Mr.  Sherring,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  filled  the  post  of  Principal  of  the  London  Missboaiy 
Society's  College  at  Benares.  Another  distinguished  mi^sionaiy 
has  also  just  fallen  in  the  Indian  field — ^the  Bev.  Dr.  Wenger, 
of  the  Baptist  Mission,  Calcutta.  His  labours  as  a  transktor 
of  the  Scriptures  into  two  or  three  Indian  languages,  as  well  u 
his  high  Christian  character,  won  for  him  the  marked  onfi- 
denoe  and  respect  of  all  his  fellow-missionaries.  His  age  vu 
sixty-nine. 
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HAEPBE'S  YAED. 

,    CHAPTER  I. 

HABPI5B*S  YARD  is  in  tiie  parisli  of  St 
Cntlibert,  which  is  the  poorest  distriot  of 
York.  It  lies  to.  the  east  of  the  cathedi^l,  which 
is  the  pride  of  the  citizens  and  the  delight  of  the 
nnineroTis  tourists,  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  gaze  at  the  finest  specimen  of  (iothic  archi- 

Ha  1384.— NorxMBRB  6.  1880. 


tecture  in  existence.  A  few  of  them  find  their  waj 
through  the  squalid  street  of  Mosi^te,  to  the  church 
of  St.  Cuthhert,  not  to  see  the  church,;  for  that 
is  a  plain  huilding  of  do  beauty,  itadiief  recom- 
mendation consisting  of  its  roominess,  but  to  see  the 
Norman  porch,  above  the  grand  arch  of  which  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac  were  carven  eight  hundred  years 
ago,  when  Christianity  was  a  great  deal  younger 
than  it  is  now. 
These  visitors,  however,  make  no  difi*erence  to  the 
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denizens  of  Harper's  Yard;  few  strangers  ever 
penetrate  there.  It  lies  between  the  church  and 
Ae  Bar,  a  huge  stnicture  which  was  at.no  very 
distant  period  the  only  means  of  egress  and  ingress 
between  the  city  and  the  road  leading  ooastward. 
Sometimes  a  few  burly  farmers  pass  down  the  main 
street  on  their  waj'  to  and  from  the  cattle-market, 
just  without  the  Bar,  but  their  business  does  not 
carry  them  into  Harper's  Yard.  It  is  only  the 
clergyman,  the  district-visitor,  and  the  doctor  who 
find  their  way  hither — generally  the  dispensary 
doctor,  from  whom  comes  no  bill. 

The  entrance  is  tlirough  a  narrow  passage, 
between  a  small  greengrocer's  shop  and  a  second- 
hand clothes-dealer's  store,  and  looika  merely  like  the 
road  to  their  back  premises,  instead  of  being  as  it  is, 
a  way  leading  to  the  row  of  cottages  called  Harper's 
Yard. 

The  people  living  in  Harper's  Yard,  when  I  knew 
it,  were  nearly  all  Englii^,  in  fact  they  formed 
quite  a  little  society,  for  the  parish  of  St.  Cuthbert 
was  quite  the  Irish  quarter  of  the  town.  Let  me 
describe  the  place  as  it  is  in  my  memory.  There 
are  only  seven  or  eight  houses,  small  two-storied 
cottages  they  are,  all  of  them  cleanly,  and  each  with 
a  bird  or  a  plant  to  brighten  the  window  of  the 
front  room,  which  is  parlour  and  kitchen  both. 

This  sunny  August  afternoon  the  doors  are  all 
closed  except  one,  and  it  is  evident  that  their  occu- 
pants are  all  at  their  work.  The  last  house,  how- 
ever, is  not  deserted,  the  door  stands  wide  open, 
and  the  sound  of  bitter  weeping  comes  upon  the 
still  air. 

"  It's  no  use,"  says  a  voice  passionately,  "  it's  no 
use  trying  at  all.  The  world's  all  well  enough  for 
^e  rich,  but  for  us  poor  folks,  it^s  a  bitter  fight,  one 
struggles  and  one  'tews  oneself  fair  into  one's  grave, 
and  this  is  fend  on't,"  and  then  the  passionate 
sobbing  breaks  forth  anew. 

*'  Don't  take  on  so,  granny,"  says  a  little,  childish 
voice ;  *•  now  don't,  granny  dear." 

The  occupants  of  the  room  are  five  in  number,  and 
it  is  evident  from  its  orderly  aspect  and  from  their 
sable  attire  that  four  of  them  have  just  returned 
from  a  faneral.  It  is  a  little  room  poorly  furnished, 
yet  bearing  signs  of  care  and  industry.  The 
mahogany  chest  of  drawers  shines  like  a  mirror,  and 
the  brass  handles  gleam  like  gold.  The  set  of  tea- 
trays  standing  on  the  top  and  resting  against  the 
wall  are  as  good  as  new,  though  they  &ve  stood 
there  more  than  twenty  years.  There  is  a  pretty 
tea-caddy  on  one  side,  and  a  work-box  on  the  other, 
and  between  them  reposes  Mrs.  MoUoy's  Bible  and 
her  hymn-book.  On  the  chimney-shelf  are  several 
candlesticks  and  china  vases,  all  free  from  the 
smallest  speck  of  dust,  and  the  hearth-place  is  as 
bright  as  hands  can  rnakQ  it. 

Mrs.  Molloy  sits  in  the  large  arm-chair  crying 
bitterly,  looking  very  miserable.  She  is  English, 
though  her  husband  was  of  Irish  extraction,  as  the 
name  would  denote.  Near  her  are  her  two  daughters : 
Mary,  a  pale,  delicate-looking  girl  of  five-  or  six- 
and-twenty,  and  Annie,  four  or  five  years  older ;  and 
Joe  Brown,  Annie's  husband.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  room,  lying  on  a  little  couch,  is  a  child, 
perhaps  ten  or  eleven  years  old — the  heroine  of  this 
little  story — Maggie  Molloy.  She  has  not  been  to 
her  grandfather's  funeral ;  no,  little  Maggie  lies  on 
her  sofa  all  day  long  until  her  aunt  or  grandmother 


carry  her  to  bed  in  the  little  crib  upstairs.  She 
has  need  of  all  her  patience,  need  of  aU  tiie  comfort 
the  Holy  Book  caii  give  her — fOr  she  is  a  helpless 
cripple. 

"  Now,  don't  take  on  so,  granny,"  she  says  in  a 
soft  gentle  voice,  "  only  trust  in  God,  and  He  will 
make  it  all  come  right  in  time." 

"  Aye,  lassie,"  answers  the  old  woman  despairingly, 
•*  it  will  all  come  right  if  we  wait  long  enough ;  it'll 
come  straight  when  we  get  into  the  grave  along  o' 
gran'father." 

"  He  was  glad  to  go  home,"  says  Maggie  softly; 
"he  was  so  tired  of  all  the  trouble  down  hei^ 
Think  o'  it,  granny,  he's  along  o'  mother  up  there, 
singing  with  the  angels,  and  waiting  to  he  the  first 
to  welcome  us  when  we  go  too." 

"  I  hope  he  is,"  cries  Mrs.  Molloy  forlornly;  "he'd 
need  have  his  good  things  now ;  he  didn't  get  a  many 
of  'em  in  this  world ;  it  was  naught  but  sorrow  an^ 
trouble." 

"  *  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth,' "  says 
Maggie  softly. 

"  Aye,  it's  well  enough  for  thee,"  answers  the  old 
woman,  with  that  sudden  changing  of  the  second 
person  which  is  so  frequent  in  the  northern  tangne, 
••  you've  naught  to  do  but  lie  there  and  he  ^oi 
You've  no  need  to  fret  and  worry  yourself  aboat 
what  there's  to  be  for  dinner ;  you  know  granny  has 
dinner  when  dinner  time  comes.  But  ifs  different 
wi'  me.  I  can't  sit  down  and  read  my  Bible  all  the 
day.  I  must  get  up  and  set  about  my  work.  IfFd 
naught  to  do  maybe  I  should  fijDd  it  easy  to  tab 
things  as  they  come." 

A  shadow  crosses  the  child's  &ce ;  a  shadow  which 
might  be  caused  by  a  spasm  of  pain. 

'*  I  don't  like  lying  here,  grandmother,"  she  sm 
simply  and  with  dignity;  "don't  you  think  I'd 
rather  get  up  and  go  to  service  as  Polly  does? 
Sometimes  wnen  you  are  away  and  auntie  has  to 
go  out,  I  want  a  drink  and  then  I  can't  get  it  for 
myself;  thirsty  or  not  I  must  lie  until  someond 
comes  in. 

^'  Sometimes  when  the  pain  in  my  back  is  woist 
Folly  comes  home,  and  she  tells  me  all  about  the  sea- 
side, where  she  went  in  the  summer  with  Mrs.  Wade 
and  the  children ;  she  tells  me  all  about  the  great 
waves  dashing  on  to  the  rocks  and  the  high  clil^ 
and  the  gay  people  walking  up  and  down  the  piera, 
and  the  fresh  salt  smell,  like  the  sea-weed  she 
brought  me,  and  I  almost  fancy  I  am  there,  until 
the  pain  'minds  me  that  I'm  in  Harper  s  Yard  all 
the  while.  You've  seen  the  sea,  granny,"  she  says, 
with  wistful  pathos,  "  but  there's  no  sea  for  me. 
Perhaps  God  will  let  me  see  it  in  the  next  world* 

•*  No,  there's  no  sea  for  such  as  you,"  cries  Mis. 
Molloy,  changing  her  complaint.  "  If  you  was  a  lady 
you'd  have  all  sorts  of  things  tried  for  your  back- 
sea-bathing  and  all  sorts — but  no,  there  you  must  lie 
and  die  for  what  any  one  cares,  and  the  sooner  the 
better  I  say." 

"  Oh,  granny,  granny,"  says  the  child  piteously, 
"don't  talk  like  that.  There's  others  tried  and 
troubled  just  as  hard  as  us.  Look  at  the  man  o*  the 
parish;  wasn't  it  hard  for  him  to  be  left  all  alone? 
1  know  how  kind  Mrs.  €arington  was.  Lots  of 
times  she's  come  and  sat  with  me  and  told  me  stories, 
and  all  about  the  strange  little  children  there  were 
where  she'd  lived  in  foreign  parts.  I  couldn't  help 
grieving  when  I  heard  tiie  fever  bad  taken  her 
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relations,  granny." 

*'  Oh  I  the  rich  must  ha'  their  sorrows  as  well  as  ns 
poor  folk,"  says  Mrs.  Molloy ;  *'  not  bnt  what  I  was 
Borry  enough  for  him." 

"And  he  didn't  forget  us,"  continues  Maggie. 
*' Don't  jou  mind,  granny,  how  he  brought  grand- 
fathers wine  the  night  after  she  died,  and  how  he 
wouldn't  oome  inside  for  fear  he'd  take  the  fever? 
'  I've  lost  my  Hope,  Maggie  ! '  he  said,  when  he  saw 
me ;  her  name  was  Hope." 

**  No,  he  didn't  forget  us,"  murmurs  Mrs.  Molloy 
in  a  softened  voice ;  "but  then  there's  not  one  in  a 
thousand  like  him." 

^'  Ah,  but  granny,"  and  Maggie  in  her  eagerness 
tries  to  raise  herself  on  her  elbow,  "  there's  One  who 
is  better  than  Mr.  Carington.  The  dear  Lord  who 
died  for  you  and  me,  don't  you  think  He  was  with 
you  this  afternoon,  when  you  put  grandfather  to 
rest?" 

"Maybe  He  was,"  says  Mrs.  Molloy,  rocking 
herself  to  and  fro. 

•*  And,  oh,  granny,  wouldn't  He  be  sorry  to  hear 
you  fighting  against  his  will?  He  grieved  for 
Martha  and  Mary's  loss;  won't  He  grieve  for 
yours?" 

**  He  gave  them  back  their  lost  one,"  says  the  old 
woman  regretfully  and  not  a  little  rebelliously. 

"  But  you  wouldn't  wish  to  bring  poor  grandfather 
back — oh,  surely  not — to  all  the  pain  and  the 
weary  nights,  when  he  couldn't  sleep  and  couldn't 
get  easy  anyhow  ?  Why,  if  he'd  been  made  king  of 
England  you  wouldn't  wish  to  bring  him  back  to 
Harper's  Yard." 

"  But  he'd  have  taken  us  with  him." 

"  What  was  that  song  Mrs.  Carington  used  to  sing 
to  me  sometimes?"  says  Maggie  dreamily;  then 
begins  in  a  faint  childish  treble  to  sing  a  line  of 
Miss  Lindsay's  beautiful  song,  "  Besignation." 

**  *  I  shall  go— shall  go  to  him ; 
But  he  will  not  letam  to  me.'" 

'•  Oh !  my  blessed  lamb,"  cries  Mrs.  Molloy,  leaving 
her  chair  and  kneeling  down  beside  the  little  couch, 
"  never  was  such  a  granny's  comfort  in  this  world. 
It's  always  you  that  are  ready  to  show  patience  and 
goodness  to  the  old  woman." 

'•  But  I  can't  do  anything  else  to  help  you,  granny," 
murmurs  the  child  lovingly,  putting  one  thin  arm 
round  her  neck;  "I  can't  save  poor  granny's  legs, 
and  it  would  be  too  bad  if  I  were  cross  and  impa- 
tient  too/' 

The  two  younger  women  have  stolen  upstairs  to 
set  the  front  bedroom  straight  and  tidy,  for  it  has 
to  be  used  to-night,  and  Joe  Brown  has  slipped  out, 
for  the  sight  of  Maggie's  pale  pinched  fbce  and 
tender  pathetic  voice  is  more  tnan  he  can  bear 
unmoved,  and  so  the  two,  the  frail  suffering  girl, 
and  the  older  but  stronger  woman,  are  left  alone 
together. 

"I  don't  know  where  your  goodness  all  comes 
from,"  says  the  old  woman  with  a  sigh.  **  It  wotdd 
just  kill  me  to  lie  here  day  after  day,  without  ever 
a  hope  of  being  no  better,  in  this  world  at  least ;  I 
don't  suppose  you'll  have  a  crooked  spine  in  the 
next,  let  alone  the  pain  of  it.  I  don't  know  how 
you  bear  it." 


» **we  are  but  nttle  cbUdren  weak, 
Kor  bom  to  any  high  ebtate. 
What  can  vfQ  do  for  Jesus's  sake 
Who  is  so  high,  so  good  and  great  ?* 

I  can  bear  my  pain,"  she  whispers.     "  I  do  try 
very  hard." 


CHAPTEE  II. — ^BRIDGET  FLANNIGAN  S  QUESTION, 

In  spite  of  all  the  weary  pain  and  weakness  which 
overshadowed  Maggie's  life,  she  was  not  without 
some  simple  pleasures,  pleasures  which,  to  the 
children  of  the  wealthy  with  their  cosy  nurseries, 
attentive  nurses,  and  a  variety  of  expensive  toys, 
would  seem  no  pleasures  at  all.  At  an  early  age 
she  had  been  left  an  orphan,  on  the  bounty  of 
her  grandparents.  She  had  never  been,  like  her 
sister  Polly,  strong  and  hale,  and  at  six  years  old, 
began  to  show  signs  of  the  spinal  complaint  which 
eventually  kept  her  tied  down  to  her  narrow  couch. 

Polly  was  ten  years  older,  and  the  eldest  of  the 
family,  as  Maggie  was  the  youngest;  those  who 
had  oome  between  them  had  died  young,  so  Polly 
and  Maggie  were  the  only  two  left  on  the  mercy  of 
the  world,  when  James  Molloy  followed  his  wife  to 
her  early  grave.  It  was  not  many  months  ere  he 
was  carried  thither  himself,  and  the  two  children 
were  taken  to  live  at  Harper's  Yard. 

Polly  did  well  enough ;  she  had  always  been  a 
hearty,  strong  child,  and  by  the  time  she  was  twelve 
years  old  was  able  to  take  a  situation  as  nursemaid 
in  Dr.  Wade's  family.  She  never  changed  her 
situation,  and  by  the  time  the  head  nurse  left  to  be 
married  was  able  to  take  her  place  and  have  a  girl 
under  her,  as  she  herself  had  been  under  Prince. 

But  with  Maggie  all  was  different;  there  was  no 
such  bright  prospect  in  store  for  her,  no  happy  day 
when  she  could,  look  forward  to  earning  her  own 
living  and  feel  she  was  a  burden  to  nobody.  Ah> 
no,  a  burden  Maggie  has  always  been,  and  must 
remain.  And  yet  i^e  has  her  pleasures,  in  spite  of  it . 
all.  Often  the  neighbours  come  to  sit  a  while  with- 
the  little  patient  soul,  from  between  whose  pinched, 
lips  never  a  murmur  comes ;  and  sometimes,  when 
Mrs.  Molloy  is  away  nursing — for  she  has  been  a. 
nurse  many  years — and  Aunt  Mary  is  obliged  to  go 
into  the  city  to  take  her  needlework  to  the  house  of 
business  where  she  is  employed,  or  to  buy  the 
necessaries  for  their  small  household,  William 
Jones,  the.  blacksmith,  who  lives  next  door,  will' 
come  in  and  fetch  her — couch  and  all — to  spend  the 
afternoon  with  his  wife ;  or  Mrs.  Johnson,  at  No.  6^ 
will  bring  her  work  and  sit  with  her,  telling  her  all 
about  the  lakes  and  mountains  in  bonny  Scotland, 
where  she  lived  when  she  was  first  married,  and 
always  getting  Maggie  to  read  a  chapter,  and  repeat 
one  or  two  of  her  pretty  hymns,  ere  she  went 
away. 

With  the  death  of  young  Mrs.  Carington,  Maggie 
has  lost  one  of  her  greatest  pleasures,  but  she  does 
not  grieve  over  it.  She  never  thinks  of  her  as  dead. 
She  likes  to  lie  in  the  dusky  twilight  and  conjure  up 
the  dear  bright  face,  now  grown  brighter  and  dearer, 
in  the  glory  of  heaven.    When  Miss  Hughes,  who 
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lives  at  No.  1,  is  making  cakes,  as  she  oflen  does,  she 
seldom  omits  a  little  one  for  Maggie,  and  when  Mrs. 
Holtby*s  married  daughter  pays  her  mother  a  visit, 
she  never  forgets  to  bring  a  book  or  a  few  sweeties 
for  Maggie. 

On  the  day  after  her  grandflEkther's  funeral  she 
had  two  visitors ;  one  of  these  is  a  lady  whom  she 
had  never  seen  before.  Maggie  is  alone  in  the  house, 
for  granny  has  gone  away  already  to  a  lady  who  is 
ill,  and  Aunt  Mary  has  been  obliged  to  go  into  the 
town  and  leave  her.  She  has  her  books  on  the  bed 
beside  her,  but  she  does  not  care  to  read  them ;  she 
knows  most  of  them  by  heart,  and  the  letters  make 
her  head  ache,  so  she  is  lying  back  thinking  of 
Mrs.  Carington,  when  there  comes  a  gentle  tap  at 
the  door,  and  a  pleasant  voice  asks, 

"May  1  come  in?" 

Maggie  starts  a  little.  *^  Oh,  yes,  ma'am,  please 
do,"  she  answers.  **  I  can't  get  up ;  but  if  you'll  take 
grann/s  chair,  please,"  pointing  to  it. 

But  the  lady  takes  the  little  slim  hand  into  her 
own,  and  draws  another  chair  close  to  the  side  of  the 
couch. 

**  I  have  taken  Mrs.  Carington's  district,"  she  says 
kindly,  "  and  I  find  the  first  name  on  her  list  is 
Maggie  Molloy." 

"Mrs.  Carington  often  came  to  see  me,  ma'am," 
answers  Maggie.  <'  Oh^  she  was  a  dear  lady,  and 
I  miss  her  se." 

"  But  you  must  not  wish  for  her  back  again,"  says 
the  lady  gravely* 

"  No,"  and  Maggie  shakes  her  head.  *'  Sometimes  I 
forgets  that  she's, gone  away,,  and  I  thinks,  '  Maybe 
Mrs.  Carington '11  come  to-day/  and  then  for  a 
minute  I  want  her  baok^  till  I  remember  she's  up  in 
heaven  with  the  angels." 

*'  Yon  would  like  to  be  up  there,  Maggie  ?  " 

"Oh  yes,  ma'am,"  she  answers  eagerly;  "but 
just  yet  a  bit  granny  can't  spare  me.  I  ain't  much 
good,  none  at  all  about  ihe  house,  for  I  can't  do 
nothing  for  myself,  but  of  a  night,  when  granny  is 
at  home,  I  can  read  her  a  chapter,  and  sing  her  a 
hymn." 

"  Then  she  is  not  at  home  now  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am.  She  goes  out  to  nurse,  and  Aunt 
Mary  has  gone  into  the  city.  I'm  used  to  being 
alone." 

"  And  don't  you  get  very  tired  of  lying  there  ? 
What  do  you  do  to  amuse  yourself?  " 

"I  don't  mind  it,"  answers  Maggie  patiently; 
"but  when  the  pain's  very  bad  I'm  sometimes  hard- 
set  to  keep  from  crying ;  I  can't  always  help  the 
tears  coming,  but  I  keep  quiet,  so  that  no  one  can 
hear  me,  and  I  remember  that  God  is  near,  and 
knows  all  my  trials." 

"  Poor  child,"  says  the  lady,  in  a  gentle  voice. 

"  I'm  not  poor,  loa'am,"  exclaims  Maggie  eagerly. 
"I  haven't  always  got  the  pain,  and  sometimes 
when  Mr.  Jones  from  next  door  fetches  me  into  tea, 
I  enjoy  myself  very  much;  and  then  I've  a  kind 
granny  who  takes  care  of  me,  and  never  grumbles 
at  the  trouble  I  am  to  her." 

"  I'm  glad  you  are  so  contented,  dear,"  says  her 


visitor,  kindly.     "  I  shall  often  come  in  to  see  yon, 
if  you  will  let  me." 

"If  I'll  let  you,"  murmurs  Maggie.  "Why, 
ma'am,  you  don't  know  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  have 
a  visitor.     It's  next  best  to  going  out  oneself." 

"Then  I  shall  come  often,"  she  says,  smiling; 
"  and  I  will  leave  you  these  few  flowers." 

"Oh,  ma'am!" 

"Shall  1  put  them  into  water?  Yes, this  mug 
will  do.  And  now  I  have  something  for  you  which 
Mr.  Carington  has  sent  you.  He  knows  how  fond 
you  were  of  his  dear  Hope,  so  he  has  sent  you  this  to 
keep  in  memory  of  her."  Then  she  draws  out  a  little 
parcel  and  puts  it  into  the  child's  hands.  -  "  Now  I 
must  go.  Mr.  Carington  is  coming  to  see  yon  soon, ' 
and  with  a  kiss  and  a  gentle  touch  on  her  golden 
hair,  she  is  gone. 

"  I  wonder  what  it  can  be  ? ''  says  Maggie,  as 
with  trembling  hands  she  unfastens  the  stiing;  "^a 
book  may  be."  But  no,  it  is  not  a  book,  it  is  some- 
thing of  wood  ;  it  must  be  a  picture.  It  is.  In  her 
hands  is  a  small  Oxford  frame  of  oak ;  and  then  her 
eyes  fall  once  more  on  the  dear,  bright  fao&  that  has 
cheered  her  loneliness  and  pain  so  ofken.  Maggie 
has  not  seen  many  photographs  before,  and  she 
forgets  that  this  is  only  a  picture.  To  her  it  is 
Mrs.  Carington  herself.  There  is  the  bright  face, 
with  its  laughing  eyes  looking  straight  into  her 
own ;  there  are  the  small  white  hands  lying  in  her 
lap  just  as  they  used  to  do — those  hands  which  have 
lifted  her  up,  and  changed  her  cramped  position  so 
many  times ;  there  is  the  very  dress  she  had  on  the 
last  time  she  came  into  Harper's  Yard,  that  pretty 
dress  with  the  fur  trimmings.  Then  a  rain  of  tears 
shuts  out  the  picture,  and  Maggie  lies  back  again 
sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Maggie,"  says  a  voice  with 
the  strongest  Irish  brogue  at  the  door ;  "  is  the  pain 
very  bad  again  ?  " 

"  It  isn't  the  pain,  Bridget,"  says  Maggie.  "  I'm 
not  crying  because  I'm  sorry,  but  oh,  God  has 
been  so  good  to  me.  He  has  sent  me  my  dear  Mrs. 
Carington  back  again." 

«  That's  the  name  o'  the  parish  lady,"  said  Bridget. 
"She's  dead." 

"  Yes,  but  look  here.    Isn't  it  jnst  herself? " 

"Aye.     Did  God  send  it?" 

"  Yes,  He  nut  it  in  Mr.  Carington's  heart  to  send 
it.     How  shall  I  ever  thank  Him  ?  " 

"  I  f'hould  pray  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  the  blessed 
Saint  Joseph,"  replies  Bridget,  promptly,  "and  ask 
them  to  thank  God  for  me." 

«  Why  not  thank  God  himself  ?" 

"  Sure,  I  don't  know,"  answers  the  Irish  girl,  who 
is  some  years  older  than  Maggie;  "but  we  always 
get  the  Holy  Virgin  to  pray  for  us." 

"  I'd  rather  pray  for  myself,"  says  Maggie, 
sturdily. 

"  But  I  say,  Maggie,  I  wonder  yon  never  piay  to 
have  your  back  made  better !     Why  don't  you? " 

"  Why  don't  you  ?  "  The  words  gave  a  new  turn 
to  Maggie's  thoughts,  and  she  lies,  after  Bridg^  has 
gone,  thinking  deeply. 
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And  some  are  mabced  to  fall." — Ccwper. 
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BT  IBB  AUTHOB  OF  **THE  HABVEST  07  A  QUIET  EYE,"  BTO. 


O W  fruitful  of  emblems 
haye  ever  been  the 
growth  and  the  fading 
of  the  woodland 
wealth.     To    go   out 

into  the  ibrebt  ibr- utter 

?[uiet  of  musing,  and 
or  boundless  riches  of 
illustration,  has  been 
a  common  practice, 
doubtless,  from  the 
world's  earliest  ages, 
with  every  poet-mind. 
And  generally  the 
musings  have  been 
melancliol  y,  "  We  all  do  fade  as  a 
leaf/*  ThiB  has  been  the  keynote 
of  the  mouiiif'ul  thought  which,  without 
Oio  fulness  of  Christian  revelation,  was 
naturally  suggested  by  tbe  spectacle  of  the  perpetual 
triumph  in  the  woodlands,  of  decay  over  fresh  vigour 
and  delightsome  life.  And  a  sadder  thought  was 
yet  further  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  poet-seer, 
wken,  lo,  as  he  contemplated  the  fast  falling  leaves, 
a  sudden  rush  of  wind  came,  and  hustled  and  hurried 
them  away  from  the  quiet  of  their  melancholy  repose, 
and  whirled  them,  a  confused  and  agitated  host,  before 
its  restless  and  pitiless  force.  Miserable  leaves, 
driven  forth  from  their  retreat;  scattered  and 
flying  before  the  blast;  eddying  here  and  there 
in  circles ;  cooped  in  comers  whence  there  was  no 
escape  from  the  compelling  gust ;  not  left  in  peace 
even  to  die.  This  the  Seer  saw;  and  added  a 
further  sad  reflection  to  the  first :  "  We  all  do  fade 
as  a  leaf;  and  our  iniquities,  like  the  wind,  do  carry 
u^  away." 

Familiar  to  most  are  the  melancholy  musings 
drawn  from  Nature,  given  by  the  poets  to  the  heroes 
in  the  classic  writings  of  Greece  and  Bome ;  not  so 
familiar  the  parallel  thoughts  in  the  even  earlier 
writings  of  the  Hindus.  In  the  Vedas  and  Upani- 
sliads,  "no  subject,"  says  an  interesting  writer  of 
our  day,*  "no  subject  seems  to  have  weighed  more 
upon  the  minds  of  thoughtful  Hindus  than  the 
transitoriness  and  the  vanity  of  life ;  repeatedly  do 
they  dilate  on  this  topic,  and  often  with  deep  and 
touching  emphasis." 

''How  like  decaying  life  they  seem  to  glide  1*^ 

This  is  the  analogy  which  every  thoughtful  heart, 
in  every  age,  finds  in  the  contemplation  of  the  falling 
leaves.  Bat  if  the  leaves  pass  away,  they  at  least 
come  again,  and  indeed  the  kaves  of  Autumn  are  but 
pushed  off  by  swelling  buds  of  coming  Spring.  So, 
after  all,  we  watch  with  some  equanimity  the  passing 
of  the  generations  of  the  leaves.  There  is  something 
more  sad  by  far,  to  the  moralising  mind,  in  the  fall 
of  a  tree,  tie  parent  of  the  leaves.  It  is,  to  my 
thought,  even  painful,  to  see  some  grand  monarch 

*  James  Yaaghon,  oils.,  "  Trident,  Crescent,  and  Gross." 


of  the  ages  being  smitten  all  round  with  cruel 
gashes,  close  to  tibe  mighty  roots,  and,  presently, 
crashing  to  its  fall.  AVhat  a  piteous  ruin  I  And 
but  now  it  was  so  beautiful  and  noble  an  object, 
the  height  of  it  set  in  the  blue  heaven,  and  the 
sight  of  it  an  object  of  admiration  in  the  wide 
landscape,  and  the  leaves  thereof  fair,  and  the 
branches  a  choir  *'  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sung." 

But  now  it  shall  lie  there,  a  crushed  heaj),  for  a 
while,  and  then  it  shall  be  dismembered,  and  sawn 
asunder,  and  carried  away.  And  in  its  place  there 
shall  only  be  the  blank,  smooth  surface  of  the  vast 
round  stump ;  and  at  the  scent  of  water  it  shall  not 
bud  nor  bring  forth  boughs  any  more.  At  the  best, 
a  few  spindly  shoots  shall  rise  around,  a  mockery 
to  its  fallen  majesty.  And  whensoever  those  who 
remember  its  part  in  the  landscape  pass  that  way, 
the  dethroned  monarch  shall  ever  be  missed  and 
mourned. 

Let  me  remember  the  old  willows  in  Carshalton, 
thirty  years  ago.  Buskin  laments  in  bitterness 
of  soul  over  the  desecration  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Wandle,  as  one  of  the  most  ruthless  acts  of  vandalism, 
in  this  century.  And  do  I  ever  walk  from  Waddon 
to  Gheam  without  a  real  sadness  of  heart  at  the 
remembrance  of  departed  glories?  One  by  one 
they  fell,  and  no  loving  hand  replaced  them,  and 
no  willows  now  brush  with  their  golden  hair  the 
silver  stream,  or  droop  over  quiet,  brown  pools, 
where  the  dark  trout  lie  and  bask ;  or  where  clouds 
of  minnows,  just  now  poised  above  the  clean, 
gravelled  bottom,  flash  into  the  swaying  shelter  of 
rich  green,  tasselled  weeds.  One  by  one  the  weeping 
willows  decayed  and  passed  away;  or  the  spoiler's 
hand  marked  them  for  the  fall ;  and  I,  and  a  few 
others,  are  their  faithful  mourners  still. 

How  natural  and  how  beautiful  was  that  old 
Greek  idea  which  gave  a  graceful  spirit  to  each 
stately  whispering  tree,  and  held  it  an  act  of  piety 
to  plant  a  sapling  where  the  felled  trunk  had  stood, 
lest  the  pretty  dryad  should  go  homeless  on  the 
wold. 

•*  But  ah !  my  friend,  the  days  were  briet 
Whereof  the  poets  talk ; 
When  that,  which  breathes  within  the  lea^ 
Could  slip  its  bark  and  walk." 

For  trees  and  leaves  do,  really,  breathe.  They 
seem,  also,  to  toss  their  arms,  and  sway,  and  bend 
towards  each  other,  as  though  there  were  an  earnest 
language  in  their  murmurous  sound,  which  cannot 
shape  itself  into  words.  They  never  waUcn  at  least 
since  Amphion's  day  when 

••  The  mountain  stirred  its  bushy  orown. 
And,  as  tradition  teaches. 
Young  ashes  pirouetted  down 
Ooqaetting  with  young  beeches; 

And  briony-vine  and  ivy  wreath 

Ban  forward  to  his  rhyming. 
And  from  the  valleys  uiiderneath. 

Came  little  copses  climbing"; 
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or  since  that  day  in  early  diildhood,  when  we  first 
were  driven  in  a  fast  vebiole,  and  all  the  landscape,  as 
we  sped  by,  seemed  one  giddy  scene  of  promenading 
trees. 

Only  in  one  case  can  I  be  reconciled  to  see  felled 
trees,  or  trees  marked  for  the  fall.  I  am  conscious 
of  a  positive  pang,  when  I  see  the  white  paint  streak, 
or  the  broad  arrow,  upon  the  rough  and  kindly  bark 
of  my  companions  by  the  wayside,  and  realise  that, 
for  some  landowner's  need,  I  must  part  with  this 
or  that  old  friend,  expected,  every  time  I  pass  that 
way,  to  be  just  in  its  familiar  and  exactly  appro- 
priate place.  But  when  I  pass  through  the  larch 
or  beech  grove,  and  see  certain  selected  tninks 
marked  at  due  intervals,  then  I  do  not  rebel.  I  feel 
that  the  sacrifice  is  necessary  for  the  common-wealth 
of  the  whole  grove,  to  the  end  that  its  growth 
may  not  be  cramped,  nor,  indeed,  every  tree  receive 
injury.  They  must  fall,  each  alternate  pillar,  pro 
bono  publico.  They  have  had  their  youth — the  best 
of  life.  They  gleamed  out  in  the  Spring,  emerald 
among  the  dark  spruce  firs,  a  delij^ht  to  all  eyes ; 
and  the  birds  built  in  them,  and  they  swayed  the 
cradle  nestlings  to  and  fro,  in  the  early  summer 
days  ;  and  in  the  still  moonlit  evenings  the  nightin- 
gales sang  antiphons  in  the  columned  temple. 

Then  October  came,  and  strewed  their  thready 
leaves  in  a  yellow  carpet,  muffling  the  quick  rabbit's 
tread ;  and  the  squirrels  ran,  like  sailors,  up  the  tall 
masts,  and  the  robin  spilled  out  a  few  plaintive  notes 
on  the  low  stone  bounding  wall.  Then  came  Winter, 
and  feather  flakes  sailed  down  through  the  naked 
branches,  and  melted  on  the  warmer  ground,  but 
piled  the  patient  boughs  with  heavy  weight  of  pure 
ermine,  glittering  presently  in  the  sun,  and  grey 
against  the  returning  blue.  And  the  spruce  firs 
pointed  with  white-gloved  fingers  at  the  snowy 
sloping  hillsides,  swelling  bosoms  warm  in  sunshine, 
with  blue  clean  shadows  betwixt.  And  the  storm- 
cock  gave  the  first  note  of  the  Spring,  when  the 
snow  had  slid  from  the  boughs  and  gone;  and  prim- 
roses and  violets  peeped  out  in  the  brushwood,  and 
so  the  routine  of  the  year  began  over  again. 

They  were  pleasant  times,  and  we  may  almost 
fancy  the  trees  happy  in  them.  But  now  the  mark 
of  doom  is  set  upon  almost  every  other  tree,  and  the 
woodman's  axe  will  sound  through  the  wood,  and 
a  crash  come  after  a  pause  of  silence;  and  after- 
wards, never  again  shall  the  living  tree  rejoice  in 
the  living  air. 

But  then  these  prostrate  trunks  have  known  the 
best  of  life ;  have  known  only  the  time  of  growth 
and  vigour,  never  the  time  of  stagnation  and  decay. 
That  Spring  shall  not  come  which  shall  call  in 
vain  for  the  rosy  plumelets,  and  the  emerald  tufts, 
nor  shall  arrive,  for  them,  the  gaunt  hour  in  which 
they  should  stand  desolate  in  the  wood,  dead  at 
heart  but  unfelled. 

Ah,  there  seems  something,  at  least,  in  the  old 
saying,  "  Whom  the  gods  love,  die  young."  And  the 
words  of  the  wise  man  have  in  them  much  comfort  for 
those  who  mourn  beside  the  grave  of  those  cut  oflf  in 
their  beauty  and  their  strength.  The  world  laments 
the  early  felling  of  God's  marked  trees,  but  they  were 
happy  in  their  lives,  and  blessed  in  their  departing. 

'*  In  the  sight  of  the  unwise  they  seemed  to  die ; 
And  their  departure  is  taken  for  misery. 
And  their  going  from  ns  to  be  utter  deetniction; 
But  they  are  in  peooe." 


"For  honourable  age  is  not  that  which  atandeth  in  length 

of  time. 
Nor  that  is  measured  by  number  of  years ; 
But  wisdom  is  the  grey  hair  unto  men, 
And  an  unspotted  life  is  old  age. 
He  pleased  God,  and  was  beloved  of  Him : 
So  that,  living  among  sinners,  he  was  tmnslated. 
Yea,  speedily  was  he  taken  away,  lest  that  wickednesi 

should  alter  his  understanding. 
Or  deceit  beguile  his  aoul." 

Thus  the  parable  of  the  felled  trees  may  have  a 
message  of  consolation  for  those  who  lament  the  fdr 
promise  of  some  brave  or  lithesome  tree  laid  low 
before  its  prime.  For  almost  everytiiing  in  natare 
may  strike  an  answering  chord  in  the  heart  of  man, 
suggesting  analogy  with  the  events  of  human  life 
and  death,  human  joy,  and  tears. 

There  is  a  stretch  of  beech-trees  on  the  slope  of 
the  Quantocks  which  dips  4own  towards  the  roof 
which  now  shelters  the  writer  of  these  musings.  Yerr 
beautifully  do  they  vary  the  smooth  expanse  of  the 
hill-side  above  and  below  them,  and  exquisite  is  their 
delicate,  new  green,  unfolding  in  the  Spring,  against 
the  sienna  tinge  of  the  last  year's  bracken,  under- 
neath which  the  still  curled  stems  of  the  new  dull- 
green  fronds  are  now  growing  tall.  Cool  is  their 
fuller  shade,  under  which  wind,  in  a  long  stream, 
often,  the  many  fallow  deer;  and  sometimes  tke 
stately  line  of  red  stags  and  hinds,  with  here  and 
there  a  calf  tripping  lightly  by  their  side.  Nor  less 
beautiful  is  their  attire  of  stained  and  tarnished 
gold,  when  a  paler  autumn-blue  is  in  the  sky  above 
the  hillcrest,  and  when  a  warmer  flood  of  briefer 
sunlight  slants  down  the  quiet  combe. 

Yet,  one  day,  the  mark  of  doom  appeared  upon 
nearly  every  other  of  these  trees— sad  was  the  heart 
at  the  sight.  Yet  the  decree  had  gone  forth,  and 
nearly  half  the  whole  number  were,  in  truth,  marked 
trees.  Down  they  must  oome,  malgrS  regret.  And,  in 
process  of  time,  down  they  came  ;  rails  were  moved, 
and  the  lopped  trunks  were  carted  away,  and  the 
furrows  left  in  the  field  were  easily  filled  in,  and  the 
grass  grew  again,  and  all  seemed,  soon,  as  it  biAi 
been  before. 

**  Nay,  not  so,"  you  exclaim,  "  for  were  there  not 
the  gaps  left  in  the  woodland  ?  Did  not  everyone, 
at  every  glance  that  way,  miss  the  trees  that  had  left, 
in  place  of  their  fair  living  beauty,  only  the  blank 
smooth  surface  of  desolate  stumps  ?  The  landscape 
could  never  be  as  it  had  been  before,  after  the  lovely 
trees  had  gone." 

Ah,  my  friend,  but  you  are  mistaken.  When  the 
mark  was  placed  on  them,  we  noticed  that  and  were 
sad.  But  once  felled,  carted  away,  and  gone— it 
made  me  melancholy  to  see  how  little  they  were 
missed.  Even  before  the  bittnches  of  the  other  trees 
had  filled  up  the  gaps,  our  eyes  had  become  a^ 
customed  to  the  scarcely  noticed  spaces  in  the  colon- 
nades. And  when  the  Spring's  young  green  fledged 
the  graceful  branches,  the  trees  that  stood  there  fi^ 
and  vigorous  last  year  had  passed  from  the  thought 
of  all,  save  the  moralizing  mind  of  some  mehncholy 
Jaques,  here  and  there. 

How  soon  the  world  learns  to  do  without  us !  Not 
only  without  those  of  whom  it  never  heard,  bnt 
without  a  Peel,  a  Palmerston,  a  Derby ;  a  Macanlav, 
a  Thackeray,  a  Dickens.  And  our  own  littJe  worM, 
how  soon  it  will  forget  us,  when  we  pass  from  its 
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fiieht.  Other  trees  shall  put  out  branches  to  fill  the 
^Slcg  that  we  occupied,  the  moss  of  ohlivion  shall 
oTergrow  the  smooth  stump;  all  shall  fDrget  us, 
fiave  one  sorrowful  heart,  here  and  there. 

Yet  some  shall  be  remembered.  Eemembered  not 
for  their  grandeur,  their  wealth,  their  power;  not, 
eave  in  the  page  of  history,  for  the  conspicuous 
position  they  filled  in  the  landscape  of  the  Fast. 
But  for  the  earnest  love  of  God,  which  showed  itself 
in  tender  love  of  man ;  in  acts  of  kindness,  in  help- 
ful words,  in  delicate  thonghtfulness  for  others. 
Ah,  we  may,  if  we  will,  make  ourselves  to  be  widely 
missed  after  all.  Oblivion  for  the  great:  remem- 
brance for  the  good. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  by  a  contrast.  A  poet  tells 
us: — 

'*  I  met  a  traveller  from  an  antique  land, 
Who  said:  Two  vast  and  trunkless  legs  of  stone 
Stand  m  the  desert.    Near  them,  on  the  sand, 
Half  snnk,  a  shattered  visage  lies,  whose  frovn. 
And  wrinkled  lip,  and  sneer  of  cold  command, 
TeU  that  its  sonlptor  well  those  passions  read 
Whioh  yet  survive,  stamped  on  these  lifeless  things, 
The  hand  that  mocked  tbem,  and  the  heart  that  fed; 
And  on  the  pedestal  these  words  appear: 
'  My  name  is  Ozymandias,  king  of  kings, 
liook  on  my  wo.ks,  ye  mighty,  and  despair  I ' 

Nothing  beside  remains.  Bound  the  decay 
Of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare. 
The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away." 

The  eager  heir  inherited  when  he  died,  and  now, 
save  for  the  bitter  irony  of  that  inscription,  the  very 
memory  of  the  mighty  monarch  is  forgotten. 

From  him  we  turn  to  the  body  of  a  good  widow, 
^  fallen  asleep,"  who,  in  life,  had  been  **  full  of  good 
works,  and  almsdeeds  which  she  did.*'  The  many 
mourners  send  for  an  Apostle,  if  perhaps  he  may 
help  them.  And  "  when  he  was  come,  they  brought 
him  into  the  upper  chamber:  and  all  the  widows 
stood  by  him  weeping,  and  shewing  the  coats  and 
garments  which  I)orcas  made,  while  she  was  with 
them."  So  we  know  more  of  her  life  and  works 
than  of  those  of  **  Ozymandias,  king  of  kings." 

Ah,  short-life  of  all  human  might  and  grandeur ; 
is  not  the  moral  of  it  a  wholesome  one  ?      QreatMSB 

is  evanescent :  only  goodness  is  eternal. 

•  •  *  «  * 

How  natural  the  thought,  as  we  pass  through  the 
woods,  and  see  the  mark  of  the  woodcutter  placed  on 
this  and  that  trunk;  how  natural  to  think  of  the 
woodcutter.  Death,  and  of  the  mark  which  he,  at  the 
Master's  word,  sets  upon  the  trees  which  grow  in 
the  garden  of  God.  Then  we  ask,  upon  which  of  us 
is  this  mark  set  ?  Is  our  time  near,  or  far  away  ? 
For  upon  the  young  and  the  Tigorous  may  he  set 
the  mark,  as  well  as  upon  the  aged  and  the  decaying. 
Some  in  the  Spring ;  some  in  the  Antumn ;  some  are 
to  stand  a  year  or  two,  although  the  mark  is  on 
them,  before  the  keen  axe  smites  at  the  root  of  the 
trees.  One  after  one,  however,  the  trees  are  marked, 
and  the  feller  comes,  and  the  trunk  falls  before  his 
stroke.  Diverse  in  character,  as  oak,  or  ash,  or 
beech,  or  elm,  or  fir ;  a  forest  monarch  here ;  a  slender 
sapling  there ;  various,  diverse  in  character,  in  cir- 
oumstanoeB,  yes;  but  all  alike  in  this  one  thing. 


that  the  axe  has  felled  them,  and  that,  as  each  has 
fetllen,  in  whichever  direction  this  may  be — as  the 
tree  fell,  so  there  it  lies. 

Thus  God  speaks  to  the  woodcutter  at  his  work, 
and  to  all  who,  passing,  hear  the  busy  axe,  and  note 
the  flying  chips,  or  the  crashing  tmnk,  and  then, 
turning,  perceive  how  many  a  taU  tree,  waving  and 
vigorous,  it  may  be,  now — ^bears  yet  the  mark  of 
doom. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  lesson,  attached  by  the 
Baptist  to  the  woodman's  axe : 

"  Now,  also,  the  axe  is  laid  to  the  root  of  the  trees : 
Therefore  every  tree  which  biingeth  not  forth  good  frnit 
Is  hewn  down,  and  cast  into  the  fire." 

And  there  is  the  lesson,  familiar  to  all,  which  is 
so  often  popularly  drawn,  from  the  words  of  Solomon ; 
a  lesson,  however,  in  its  warning  gravity,  heeded 
by  comparatively  few : 

"If  the  tree  falleth  toward  the  sonth,'or  toward  the  north, 
In  the  place  where  the  tree  falleth,  there  it  shall  be." 

A  solemn  thought  for  all.  Life  to  grow  in, 
whether  for  a  longer,  or  a  shorter  time;  life  for 
choice,  for  leaning,  as  we  will,  this  way  or  that ; — 
life  for  choice ;  death  for  fixing  it. 

And  on  some  of  us  the  mark  is  already  set ;  for 
some,  the  fiat  has  already  gone  forth,  "  Cut  it  down  /  " 

Ah,  does,  for  you  or  for  me,  the  awftd  reason 
follow  ?  "  For  it  cumbereth  the  groundJ' 
^  Be  that  as  it  may,  whether  for  honest,  useful 
timber,  or  for  worthless  crooked  growth,  the  doom 
18  ona  By  the  profitable  or  the  profitless,  the 
oenalty  of  the  Pall  must  be  paid ;  and  the  always 
busy  woodcutter,  Death,  sees,  now  on  the  sapling, 
now  on  the  full-grown  tree,  the  appointed  sign. 
And  every  day — nay,  every  hour;  nay,  every 
second — the  flashing  axe  descends,  and  suddenly  or 
gradually,  the  trees  sink  to  their  fate.  Sometimes, 
as  it  were,  the  mark  is  perceptibly  made,  and  then, 
after  that,  the  tree  is  left  for  awhile.  Mercifully 
is  this  done;  and  during  the  time  that  comes 
between  the  warning  illness,  and  the  last — ^it  may 
be,  the  sudden, — call,  well  is  it  if  God's  merciful 
intention  be  understood,  and  the  respite  profitably 
employed  in  making  peace  with  God,  who  is  not 
willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should 
come  to  salvation. 

The  lines  of  the  poet  Cowper  come  back  to  the 
memory : 

^  Like  crowded  forest  trees  we  stand. 
And  some  are  marked  to  fall; 
The  axe  will  Bmite  at  God's  command. 
And  soon  shall  smite  us  all. 

Green  as  the  hay-tree,  ever  green. 

With  its  new  foliage  on; 
The  gay,  the  thoughtless,  have  I  seen; 

I  pe88*d — and  they  were  gone." 

However,  it  would  not  be,  for  the  earnest  follower 
of  Jesus,  a  sight  of  terror,  even  could  he  see  the 
mark  visibly  set  upon  himself.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
suitable  to  him,  this  simile  of  the  woodman's  axe. 
Bather,  he  looks  to  be  peacefully  transplanted  into 
a  happy  place,  even  the  Paradise  of  God. 
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XXVI. — ^MADRAS. 


MADRAS  seems  to  be  a  very  fitniggling  city.  The 
black,  or  native  town,  is  compact,  with  streets 
nmning  parallel  to  and  at  right  angles  with  the  beach. 
But  the  European  part  extends  south  for  miles  and 
encloses  many  vacant  plots  of  land.  Mount  Road, 
in  this  direction,  leads  to  many  hotels.  From  our 
windows  we  have  a  view  of  the  surf  and  of  the  surf 
boats.  Though  calm,  the  huge  waves  come  rolling 
in,  and  the  huge  boats  as  they  vault  over  them  are 
thrown  up  and  then  down  almost  perpendicularly. 
A  pier  runs  out  beyond  the  breakers^  but  the  swell 
is  still  heavy  where  it  ends.  The  view  from  the 
lighthouse  is  extensive ;  one  sees  the  entire  city,  and 
the  shore  far  miles,  llie  drive  ulong  the  beach  to 
the  Capper  House  is  the  pleasantest  in  Madi  as.  The 
University  buildings  are  here,  and  the  Presidency 
College.  In  the  Eort  Churoh  there  is  a  monument 
to  Schwartz.  We  spent  the  Saturday  evening  most 
pleasantly  at  Mr.  Organe*s,  with  a  party  of  mission- 
aries, some  of  whom  nad  come  from  the  country  for 
the  week  of  prayer.  Mr.  Organe  is  the  secretary  of 
the  Bible  Society,  which  has  its  depot  by  the  Me- 
morial Hall,  and  circulates  the  Tamil  Version  of  the 
Scriptures  without  note  or  ootntnent  by  means  of 
colporteurs.  Several  native  churches  contribute  to 
its  funds.  At  Mr.  Orga&e's  we  met  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Coles,  for  forty-two  years  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  Master,  and  now  a  veteran  still  at  his  post.  He 
replied  to  our  enquiries  that  his  impression  is  that 
the  bulk  of  the  native  population  in  the  Presidency 
are* content  under  English  rule;  that  if  it  were  a 
question  between  a  native  and  an  English  collector 
ainety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  would  vote  for  the 
Englishman.  There  is,  said  he,  no  patriotism  iu  the 
people,  each  clings  to  his  caste  and  seeks  its  advabee. 
Still,  they  feel  keenly  the  oppressive  burden  of  tax^ 
tion.  It  is  urged  that  the  licence  tax,  t.e.,  a  tajt  on 
employment,  from  which  the  Civil  Service  is  exempt^ 
is  unjust  and  unequal.  The  famine  of  1878  has 
been  the  source  of  untold  misery,  but  the  means  taken 


to  relieve  it  htfvdrwon  the-goodwiU'aiid  gialttllle(i 
multitude^.  '         '         -  !  •.  TT 

In  Madras  we  visited  two  large  hcNS^itals :  {b^one 
in  the  foreign  town  supported  hj'lBfarop&tDM^iud 
conducted  upon  the  English  syhtext;  thB'Odibr'in 
the  native  town  aaad'  xmder  native  superintentefie. 
The  geiieral  hospital  in  the  foreign  town  iff. "mwy 
laxge  aod  well-vehtUated  building.  It  iiiurspMiftus 
comdorB,  'wide  and  shady  verandahs,  aaod^lfaUe 
wards.  The  doorB wwteopto  oneVeiy  haoivimD- 
ing  miunly  upon  the  verfeindafaB  ^  and  a  jefiifefflng 
breeze  passing  gently  through,  relieved  t^  hast, 
whiGb  in  >  this  climate  is  6o' oppressiveto  thejiittiieDt 
In  every  ward  freshness  and  cheerfulaienr  seemed  to 
bespeak  a  t^ui-e.  -fidpef ulnesB  was  ^po&  the  ceunten- 
ances'even  of  t&e  most  afflicted,  and  pletoant 
piotdres  and  beautofnl  flowers  gladdekied  the  eye. 
The  other  hospital,  that  in  th^  bla(dcix>wn,  was,  I 
regret  to  say,  a  contraist  to  all  this;  It  is  called  the 
Cboultrfey  Poor-house  and  HospitftL  Here,  mute 
adlsefy  wad  written-ttponf  every  face. '  The  patients 
had  no  bed-clothes.  The  paupers  lie  on  a  mat  on 
the  floor.  The  portion  set  apart  for  lepers  presented 
a  most  painful  spectacle.  Most  of  the  sufferers  were 
natives,  but  a  few  knew  English.  To  these  1  spoke 
a  few  words  about  the  Lord  Jesus  and  the  lepers. 
It  was  ifcU  one  could  then  do»  Sickened  and 
saddeotted,  we  next  went  through  bare  and  comfort- 
less wurds  for  aged  and  infirm  men  and  women,  wiio 
here  drag  out  Sie  residue  of  thcar  days  of  sorrow. 
There  is  also  a  foundlings'  ward.  The  foundlioss 
seemed  to  be  in  great  wretchedness.  In  tliis 
hospital  there  were  26a  patients^  and  the  average 
was  at  thas  time,  ten  deaths  a,  week.  During  tke 
awful  famine  of  1878,  there  were  nine  thousand 
ihihates,  k,ept  in  a  sort  of  canrp;  akd  an  average  of 
thirty  deaths  a  day.  The  dead  wore  burnt  m  heaps 
by  (Contract  daily.  In  this  laxar-hprnse  there  trere, 
when  we  visited  it,  260  patients  in  hospital,  275  ib 
the  almshouses,  42  in  the  Eajah's  Choultrey,  and 
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250  lepers;  making  a  total  of  817  souls.  The 
horrors  of  that  famine  year  are  untold  and.  unten- 
able. As  the  waggons  of  grain  passed  from  the  shore 
to  the  railway,  they  had  to  be  guarded  with  a  strong 
military  force ;  but  the  starving  would  risk  blows 
of  sabres  and  horses*  hoofs  to  pierce  the  sacks,  so 
that  the  grain  might  trickle  out;  and  afterwards 
hundreds  might  be  seen  eagerly  picking  up  the 
grains  that  had  fallen  upon  the  road.  In  punish- 
ment for  this  offence  all  who  could  be  captured  were 
driven  into  pens  set  up  upon  the  shore,  and  con- 
fined there  without  food  or  water,  and  under  the 
blaze  of  the  sun,  for  four-and-twenty  hours.  I  was 
told  that  many  perished.  And  this  was  not  in 
remote  districts,  but  at  the  headquarters  of  British 
power,  pomp  and  fashion,  in  South  India,  in  Madras 
itself. 

It  is  usual  among  the  missionaries  of  Madras  and 
the  surrounding  districts  to  hold  a  united  com- 
munion service  on  the  first  Sunday  in  the  year. 
Missionaries  of  the  Propagation  Society  stand  aloof, 
and,  in  most  cases,  so  also  do  those  belonging  to  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  although  these  latter 
unite  with  their  brethren  in  the  annual  meetings 
for  prayer  held  during  the  week.  The  united  com- 
munion was  a  most  interesting  service.  There  in 
that  far-off  land,  those  who  had  come  forth  to  labour 
among  the  heathen  from  Christian  England  and 
America  in  the  name  of  Christ,  forgetting  their 
minor  differences,  were  now  gathered — Presby- 
terians, Wesleyans,  Baptists,  OimgregationalistB, 
Episcopalians — to  bid  one  another  God  speed  in  their 
work,  and  to  celebrate  together  the  dying  love  of 
their  common  Lord  ia  the  ordinance  of  His  appoint- 
ment. Dr.  Elder,  medical  missionary,  opened  the 
meeting  with  prayer  and  Scripture.  The  Rev.  G. 
M,  Cobban  (Methodist  Episcopal)  preached  from  a 
double  text  (Acts  xviii.  9 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  1) :  "  Fear  not, 
Paul ;  be  not  afraid,  but  speak,"  "  Brethren,  pray  for 
us."  The  Rev.  W.  Stephenson,  of  the  Free  Church, 
gave  the  communion  address;  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Coles  administered  the  ordinance,  and  as  a  visitor 
«tmong  them  from  home,  I  offered  a  concluding 
prayer.  In  the  evening  we  visited  the  cathedral, 
vehich  stands  in  extensive  grounds,  and  is  covered 
with  yellow  stucco,  like  most  buildings  in  Madras. 
It  was  lighted  with  numberless  candles  in  gorgeous 
chandeliers.  The  bishop  was  present  with  his 
<3rosier. 

Madras  is  strong  in  educational  institutions ;  we 
visited  the  Presidency  College,  the  university  build- 
ings, and  the  Presbyterian  Institute,  which  is  the 
largest  and  most  flourishing  native  mission  college 
in  the  Presidency.  At  the  united  pra3'er  meeting 
in  the  Memorial  Hall,  the  bishop  presided  and  several 
extompore  prayers  were  offered,  and  addresses  given 
upon  missions. '  The  famine  relief  has  brought  in 
many,  who  say,  "  You  have  proved  yourselves  our 
friends  in  an  extremity.  We  received  no  help  from 
our  idols.  "We  are  now  your  disciples;  teach  us 
whatever  you  want  us  to  know."  Nothing  could  be 
more  natural,  as  Bishop  Caldwell  says,  nothing  more 
laudable  as  far  as  it  goes.  And  speaking  of  the 
new  converts  he  adds,  "I  have  visited  105  towns 
and  villages  where  there  were  congregations,  most 
of  them  new.  What,  then,  is  the  estimate  I  have 
formed?  It  is  that  in  general  I  liked  the  new 
portion  better  than  the  old.  They  are,  as  a  rule, 
more  intelligent,  progressive,  and  promising.    The 


new  people  had  already  become  in  general  as  willing 
as  the  old,  if  not  more  vnlling  to  form  themselves 
into  associations  for  the  evangelisation  of  their 
heathen  neighbours." 


XXVn.— -THE  EAST  COAST  AND  CALCUTTA. 

The  coast  voyage  from  Madras  to  Calcutta  occupies 
eight  days,  the  steamer  calling  daily  at  some  port 
on  the  way.  Of  the  entire  voyage  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  disagreeable  part  often  is  the  passage  over 
the  surf  from  the  shore  to  the  ship.  The  sea  coast 
all  along  the  south-east  of  India  is  flat  and  sandy, 
and  huge  breakers  roll  in  over  the  sands.  Commu- 
nication with  the  shore  would  often  be  impossiblo 
were  it  not  for  the  surf-boats  of  the  natives,  and 
their  skill  in  managing  them.  These  boats,  called 
mamlahs,  are  twenty-five  feet  long,  eight  feet  broad, 
and  six  feet  deep.  They  are  flat-bottomed  and 
pointed,  and  curved  up  at  either  end.  Tbey  are 
exceedingly  light,  and  draw  only  six  inches  of 
water ;  there  is  not  a  nail  in  them,  but  they  are 
sewn  together.  They  quickly  float  when  they  reach 
the  advancing  lip  of  the  spent  wave ;  carried  out  as 
this  retreats,  the  next  coming  billow  throws  them 
np,  and  they  mount  perpendicularly,  »)metime8 
shipping  a  quantity  of  spray,  and  then  pluDge  down 
again  into  the  shallow  water  as  the  wave  rolls  on. 
In  calm  weather  only  three  of  these  huge  billows 
are  dangerous,  and*  these  surmounted  you  are  safe. 
The  boatmen,  twelve  in  number,  row  with  paddles, 
pulling  with  their  might.  The  morning  was  calm, 
and  we  reached  the  "  Purulia  "  safely  in  ludf-an-bonr. 
The  "  Purulia  "  was  a  new  boat  and  on  her  first  trip. 
We  called  at  Masulipatam,  the  centre  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society's  operations  among  the  Telegu 
people,  on  the  second  day,  and  at  Cocanada,  in  the 
Godavery  district,  on  the  third.  I  went  ashore 
and  visited  the  Canadian  Baptist  Mission.  In 
company  with  Mr.  Brown  of  'Visagapatam  I  travelled 
about  five  miles  in  a  coffin-like  palanquin  with  eight 
bearers,  who  went  dolefully  along,  keeping  time 
with  their  voices,  to  a  pagoda  whose  towering  Gopura 
is  a  revolting  sight,  a  mass  of  obscenity  cut  in  stone, 
such  as  one  could  hardly  imagine  depravity  itself 
capable  of  inventing.  Yet  this  is  connected  with, 
nay,  part  and  parcel  of,  the  religion  of  Brahma,  that 
religion  upon  the  excellencies  of  which  Professor  Max 
Muller  expatiates.  One  sight  of  this  temple  at 
Cocanada  would  suffice  to  disabuse  him  and  those 
following  him  of  their  fine  pictures  of  Hindooisra 
and  of  the  elevating  power  of  the  Vedas.  A  few 
pet  quotations  are  always  at  hand  when  one  would 
praise  Brahminism.  They  are  in  the  oldest  Ye^las, 
grains  of  wheat  in  the  bushel  of  chaff.  If  we  would 
learn  what  the  Hindoo  religion  really  is  and  what 
are  its  practical  fniits  we  must  visit  the  temples 
of  India.  The  Baptist  missionaries  came  on  board 
with  us,  and  told  of  wonderful  successes  at  Ongole, 
where  there  are  a  thousand  converts,  owing  to  Chris- 
tian sympathy  and  kindness  during  the  famine. 

Next  morning  we  reached  Visagapatam,  or  Visag. 
as  it  is  more  briefly  called.  The  headland  (1,700  feet) 
as  you  approach  from  the  south  is  called  the  Dolphin's 
Nose ;  there  is  a  huge  cave  on  the  sea  line,  and  the 
cliff's  are  imposing.  On  the  hill  above  the  creek 
three  striking  buudings  meet  the  eye — a  heathen 
temple,    a    Mohammedan  mosque,   and   a  Boman 
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Catholic  clmrcli.  As  we  landed  we  saw  crowds  of 
poor  native  women  acting  as  porters  and  carrying 
huge  boxes  of  cargo.  Here  I  met  the  venerable 
John  Hay,  agent  of  the  London  Society  for  forty 
years,  and  translator  of  the  Scriptnres  into  Telegu. 
He  is  now  engaged  with  a  Revision  Committee,  x 
composed  of  the  missionaries  of  the  different 
societies,  in  preparing  a  more  accurate  version. 
The  Telegu  language,  Mr.  Hay  says,  is  in  its 
primitive  forms  mnch  simpler  than  in  its  more 
modem  form.  Here  Major  Wronghton,  Inspector 
of  Schools,  came  on  board,  and  accompanied  ns  np 
the  coast,  calling  at  Bimlipatam  and  Cbpalpore.  He 
is  a  thoroughly  Christian  man,  an  advocate  of  total 
abstinence,  and  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  He  has 
done  mnch  good  among  the  soldiers.  He  spoke  of 
what  he  had  seen  of  the  brutal  treatment  of  the 
natives  by  officers.     A  passing  Hindoo  was  rudely 

taken  to  task  by  Captain for  not  making  a 

salaam  to  him. 

'•  Why  should  I?*'  said  the  man ;  "  you  have  con- 
quered our  race,  and  I  won't  salaam." 

"  Let  us  see  the  general,*'  said  the  captain. 

The  general  said,  "Make  a  salaam,  sir." 

The  man  still  firmly  but  calmly  refused,  and  the 
general  seized  him  hj  the  neck,  threw  him  to  the 
ground,  buried  his  face  in  the  dust,  and  ordered  the 
man  fifty  lashes.  Thus  by  sheer  brute  force  was 
this  Hindoo  punished  for  an  independence  which  we 
should  honour  in  an  Englishman.  The  mild  Hindoo 
submits  to  the  English  as  to  a  conquering  race ;  and 
all  he  can  do  is  to  be  patient  and  bide  his  time.  If 
not  subdued  by  justice  and  kindness,  he  will  seek 
his  revenge  some  day. 

On  Sunday,  as  we  were  passing  Juggernaut,  the 
town  on  the  coast  of  Orissa  so  well  known  for  its 
idol  car,  our  ship's  company  of  passengers  and  officers 
were  quietly  gathered  on  deck  to  offer  our  common 
prayers  to  the  great  Father  in  heaven,  to  read  his 
Word,  and  to  hear  his  Gospel.  Again  it  was  my 
lot  to  conduct  service  at  sea,  and  I  was  beginning 
to  feel  quite  at  home  in  the  work ;  the  heaving  of 
the  ship  forming  a  natural  accompaniment  to  the 
lessons  and  the  sermon.  In  the  afternoon  we  oast 
anchor  at  False  Point,  and  at  night,  having  taken 
a  pilot  on  board,  we  started  up  that  branch  of  the 
great  Ganges  called  the  Hoogly.  Next  morning, 
after  stopping  at  Diamond  Harbour  to  receive  a 
statement  as  to  the  height  of  the  tide  at  the  bars, 
we  made  our  way  up  past  *' James  and  Mary," 
the  most  dangerous  of  the  rapids,  all  hands  on  board 
being  in  readiness  to  let  go  the  anchor  if  we  should 
ground,  and  at  Garden  Beach  our  ship  was  turned 
round,  and  was  steamed  stem  foremost  up  to  Govern- 
ment House,  Calcutta,  amidst  a  crowd  of  shipping 
reminding  one  of  Liverpool. 

Calcutta,  ninety  miles  from  the  sea  and  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Hoogly,  is  a  city  not  a  century 
old,  and  already,  if  we  include  Howrah,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river  and  connected  by  a  bridge, 
it  numbers  900,000  inhabitants.  The  government 
House  is,  of  course,  a  huge  building,  and  Fort 
William  contains  a  very  noble  church ;  but  the 
houses  along  Chowringee  have  won  for  the  place  the 
name  **  City  of  Palaces,"  while  the  ravages  of  climate 
upon  the  health  of  European  residents  have  suggested 
the  parody,  **  City  of  Pale  Faces."  There  are  many 
statues  and  monuments,  the  creatures  of  official 
inspiration,  but  far  more  interesting  are  the  mis- 


sionary and  educational  institutions  which  stand  as 
memorials  of  illustrious  names.  Here  it  was  that 
Bishop  D.  Wilson  toiled,  and  here  stands  his  church, 
St.  Paul's.  Here  the  zealous  and  self-denying  Dr. 
Duff  laboured,  and  here  in  Comwallis  Square  north- 
wards is  the  college  which  he  first  founded,  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  ^tch  Established  Church ;  near  it 
is  the  Freo  Church  College,  afterwards  built  by  him, 
in  which  he  taught  for  many  years,  and  where  one 
thousand  young  men  and  bo^^s  are  educated.  It  is 
a  noble  building,  and  in  the  central  hall,  where  the 
school  was  Wont  to  assemble  to  hear  the  Sciiptnres 
every  morning,  now  stands  a  bust  of  that  noble 
presence,  in  loving  remembrance  of  the  founder. 
Beyond  is  the  orphanage,  where  we  heard  the  children 
sing.  We  also  visited  the  London  Mission  station 
and  schools  south  of  the  city  at  Bhowanipore,  where 
five  hundred  children  are  taught.  Stai*ting  one 
morning  early  by  railway  for  Samnaggar  we  were 
taken  over  a  cotton  factory,  and  found  the  rooms  as 
airy  as  in  Lancashire,  though  of  course  hotter.  The 
machinery  runs  twelve  hours  a  day,  Sundays  in- 
cluded, and  the  hands  work  nine.  They  looked 
healthy  and  content.  The  Hoc^ly  here  is  very 
picturesque.  From  Barrackpore,  where  we  drove 
through  the  park,  I  crossed  th^  river  to  Seram- 
pore,  thirteen  miles  from  Calcutta,  where  are  the 
famous  Baptist  college  and  the  scenes  of  the 
labours  of  Carey,  Marshman,  and  Ward.  The  Bev. 
J.  Trafford  took  me  through  the  college,  a  noble 
building  with  a  noble  staircase,  but  now  with  only 
eleven  students  and  one  hundred  boys.  The  library 
possesses  an  interesting  collection  of  Bibles  and  some 
valuable  mss.  One  of  Carey's,  a  polyglot  dictionary 
of  Sanscrit  words  with  the  corresponding  word  in 
six  languages,  is  beautifully  written,  and  shows  the 
toil  and  perseverance  of  its  author.  There  is  also  a 
MS.  copy  of  VVatts's  •'  Scripture  History  "  in  Bengali, 
written  by  Carey's  son.  Mr.  Traffoixi  has  been  at 
great  pains  and  labour  in  arranging  and  cataloguing 
this  library.  I  afterwards  visit^  the  Baptist  burial- 
ground,  where  lie  the  mortal  remains  of  Carey, 
Ward,  and  Marshman.  Carey's  tomb  has  this  in- 
scription : 

WnjiUM  Gabkt. 

Bom,  17th  Augnst,  1761 ; 

Died,  9th  Jone,  1884. 

^A  wretched,  poor,  and  helpless  wonn, 

On  Thy  kind  anns  I  &U." 

The  tombs  of  all  three  missionaries  have  domes, 
supported  on  pillars ;  but  the  ground  has  the  air  of 
neglect  and  decay,  and  the  wsdl  near  Carey's  tomb 
is  broken  down.  We  next  drove  to  the  Danish 
church  in  which  Carey  preached.  It  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Establishment,  the  Government  having 
built  for  the  mission  a  little  Baptist  chapel  by  way 
of  compensation  (as  if  such  a  misappropriation  could 
be  compensated^  when  the  church  was  taken  from 
them.  This  little  chapel  itself  is  of  precarious 
tenure.  A  large  jute  factory  has  been  erected  near 
it;  the  proprietors  have  already  bought  up  two 
houses  and  considerable  land  of  the  mission  pro* 
perty;  and  they  are  seeking  to  buy  the  chapel. 
Serampore  has  a  calm  and  cheerful  aspect  with  its 
clean  shady  roads.  It  is  a  pleasant  suburban  re- 
treat, but  factories  are  gaining  ground,  and  the 
mission  has  the  air  of  decay.  Carey's  botanio 
garden  of  six  acres,  which  containdt  3,000  species 
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of  plants,  is  now  jnngle,  and  Has  been  sold  for 
bosineas  parposes.  A  Ohristian  village  pnrchased 
by  the  Marsmnans  as  a  settlement  for  the  native 
oonverts,  has  also  been  sold.  It  is  sad  to  see  the 
scenes  of  many  years  of  Christian  labour  and  the 
fruits  of  missionary  enterprise  associated  with 
revered  names  thus  on  the  decline. 

Early  one  morning,  after  the  usual  Ohoia-Rcuri, 
or  "little  break£Bkst»  usually  served  in  your  bed- 
room before  rising,  I  went  down  the  river  in  a 
boat  to  the  Botanical  Gardens  beyond  the  now 
deserted  Bishop's  College.  These  gardens  cover 
800  acres  and  contain  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
Mauritius  and  other  palms,  a  fine  avenue  of 
mahogany  trees,  a  lai^e  variety  of  orotons,  and 
above  all  a  great  banyan  tree,  whose  branches  and 
descending  roots  extend  to  a  circumference  of  300 
yards.  The  same  day  we  visited  Ealighat,  which 
gave  its  name  to  Calcutta,  and  is  situated  on  the 
bank  of  an  old  bed  of  the  Ganges  south  of  the  city. 
The  legend  is  that  when  the  corpse  of  the  goddess 
Kali,  wife  of  Siva,  was  cut  in  pieces  by  order  of  the 
gods  one  of  her  fingers  fell  here  and  a  temple  was 
built  in  her  honour.  The  present  temple  was  built 
three  hundred  years  ago,  and  renewed  in  1809,  and  its 
priests  are  called  ''  Haldar  "  and  amass  great  wealth 
from  the  daily  offerings  of  pilgrims. 

There  are  many   festivals,   to   which    immense 
crowds  resort,  especially  on  the  second  day  of  the 
Dui^a-puja.     The  street  off  wMch  the  temple  Hes 
is  full  of  shops  for  the  sale  of  idol  piDtures,  images 
and    charms.      When  we   arrived    sacrifices  were 
being  offered  in  the  midst  of  an   excited  crowd. 
In  an  area  before  the  temple  stood  the  priest  and 
the  executioner  sword  in   hand.    We   saw  three 
kids  and  two  buffUoee  sacrificed.     The  head  of  the 
victim  is  fastened  in  a  wooden  vice,  its  body  is 
held  up  by  the  hind  legs,  and  the  sacrificer  strikes 
with  his  sword.     If  the  head  is  severed  with  one 
stroke  the  victim  is  considered  acceptable  to  the 
goddess,  and  its  blood  is  collected  by  the  priest, 
carried  into  the  shrine,  and  sprinkled  upon  her  huge 
projecting  tongue.     We  saw  the  hideous  idol  within, 
with  its  tongue  streaming  with  blood.     If  the  head 
of  the  animal  is  not  severed  with  the  first  stroke  it 
is  considered  unacceptable  and  is  c&st  aside.     The 
officiating  Brahmin,  almost  naked,  with  the  sacred 
cord  round  his  neck,  was  a  fierce-looking  but  very 
shrewd  man.     He  could  speak  English.     We  found 
that  he  had  been  when  a  boy  five  years  at  the 
Bhowanipore  mission  school,  and  that  a  near  kins- 
man of  his  was  a  convert  and  a  missionary.     Upon 
my  saying,  •«  How  can  you  carry  on  these  revolting 
rites?    You  know  that  they  are  vain,  and  a  pre- 
tence," he  replied,  "Yes,  I  know  it;  but  the  people 
will  have  it,  and  I  must  get  my  living."     The  man 
evidently  disbelieved  in  his  heathenism,  and  would 
be  a  professor  of  Christianity  if  he  saw  it  would  pay. 
It  was  a  strange  and  hideous  sight  to  see  these 
bloody,  exciting,  and  degrading  rites  amid  a  huge 
gathering  of  devotees  within  a  few  miles  of  English 
civilisation  and  fashion.     Two  miles  nearer  town 
stands  a  Christian  cathedral  with  its  library  and 
statue  of  Bi>hop    Heber.      And   that  evening  the 
fashionables  of  Calcutta,  pale  and  listless,  might  be 
seen  rolling  in  gay  equipages  across  the  Maidan  and 
by  the  shipping  along  the  river  side,  and  gathering 
round  the  bind  in  the  Eden  Garden.     In  the  temple 
area  at  Kalighat  around  the  shrine  of  Kali,  you  see 


Hindoo  caste  and  idolatry  in  all  their  proud  and 
hideous  barbarism;  the  same  day  at  evening  in 
the  Eden  Garden  around  the  band  you  may  witness 
the  pomp  and  vanity  of  Anglo-Indian  caste,  from 
the  haughty  collector  who  lives  upon  the  taxes,  to 
the  industrious  tradesman  who  pays  them.  Brahmin 
and  Sudra  you  find  alike  in  both  aosemblies,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  decide  which  is  the  more  iiTirftfta9iiftti.ip^ 
the  heathen  or  the  official  pride. 


THE  PULPIT  IN  THE  FAMILY. 

STEWARDSHIP. 

*«  And  Uie  Lord  Mdd,  Who  then  k  thftt  ftltiiftil  aad  wtee  Btenii. 
whom  bis  Lord  flhall  make  rnler  over  bis  bonadxdd,  to  ghre  tba 
tbeir  portion  of  meat  in  dae  season^  "— I«|pe  xHL  42. 

N  this  chapter  we  have  recorded  some  of 

our  Lord's  discourses  when  He  would  stir 

np  his  followers  to  watchfulness  for  their 

Master's  coming.     This  He  did  from  a  ccm- 

sideration  of  the  reward  of  thoee  who  shall 

be  found  faithful,  and  the  punishment  of 

those  who  shall  not  be  found  fidthfol.    He 

spake  to  them  in  parables.     The  parable 

before  us  is  that  of  a  master  who  would  take  his 

journey  into  a  far  country,  and  had  appointed  unto 

his  servants  certain  duties  which  they  had  to  perfomi, 

till,  at  a  time  not  known  to  them,  he  would  return 

,  and  take  account  of  their  stewardship. 

''  Then  Peter  said  unto  Him,  Lord,  speakest  Thou 
this  parable  unto  us,  or  even  to  all  ?  "  "  What  I  say 
unto  you,"  replied  Christ,  "  I  say  unto  alL"  Now, 
while  what  was  said  before  only  concerned  the 
apostles  in  common  with  others,  that  which  followed 
would  seem  peculiarly  applicable  to  them  as  His 
ministers,  stewards  of  ^s  household.  And  verj 
probably  our  blessed  Lord  had  then  more  immediately 
in  his  mind  the  apostles,  and  the  responsibility 
under  which  they  were  placed.  "  Who  then,"  said 
Jesus,  **  is  that  £uthful  and  wise  steward,  whom  his 
Lord  shall  make  ruler  over  his  household,  to  give 
them  their  portion  of  meat  in  due  season  ?  Ble^ed 
is  that  servant,  whom  his  Lord  when  He  cometh 
shall  find  so  doing."  And  yet,  that  all  the  followers 
of  Christ  must  be  considered  under  the  same  re- 
sponsibility may  be  inferred  ^m  the  general  scope 
of  our  Lord's  teaching. 

In  the  parable  of  &e  talents,  for  instance,  we  are 
taught  what  is  the  accountability  of  men,  howeyer 
their  circumstances  or  oondition  of  life  may  differ. 
''  The  kingdom  of  heaven,"  said  the  Saviour, ''  is  as 
a  man  travelling  into  a  far  country,  who  called  his 
own  servants,  and  delivered  unto  them  his  goods. 
And  unto  one  he  gave  five  talents,  to  another  two, 
and  to  another  one.*' 

The  oondition,  then,  here  represented  is  that  of 
steward,  and  Hie  principle  to  be  maintained  is  that 
all  men  are  responsible  to  God.  They  have  recolTed 
from  Him  certain  trusts,  to  be  employed  according 
to  his  will,  and  with  a  view  to  his  glory,  and  for 
the  right  keeping  of  which  they  shall  one  day 
render  accoimt ;  it  may  be  with  grief,  it  may  be 
with  gladness.  It  is  required  of  a  steward  that  he 
be  found  faithful ;  faithful  to  his  master  by  whom 
the  great  trust  has  been  committed  to  him,  and 
faithful  to  his  fellow-servants,  for  whose  benefit  he 
was  put  in  trust. 
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What,  then,  aie  some  of  these  talents  or  trusts  for 
which  we  are  held  accountable?  First,  Ood  has 
endued  us  with  our  natural  powers.  These  are 
high  trusts,  for  which  we  shall  be  reckoned  with, 
according  to  our  means  and  opportunities  of  employ- 
ing them,  according  as  their  strength  or  feebleness 
maj  be.  There  are  some  with  faculties  of  a  high 
order;  master-spirits,  who  by  their  powers  of  reason- 
ing, or  force  of  eloquence,  can  sway  the  masses 
either  for  good  or  ctIL  Upon  such  as  these  there 
rests  a  heavy  responsibility.  '*  To  whom  much  is 
given,  of  him  shall  much  be  required." 

There  is,  again,  the  responsibility  arising  out  of 
our  position  in  life,  and  the  influence  it  gives ;  our 
worldly  circumstances,  our  education,  our  opportu- 
nities of  usefulness.  Above  all,  there  is  the  respon- 
sibility arising  out  of  the  dispensation  under  which 
we  live,  in  gospel  times  and  with  gospel  privileges. 
Numerous,  indeed,  are  the  gifts  b^towed  upon  all, 
and  the  graces  bestowed  upon  some,  but  ever  upon 
the  principle  of  stewardship,  and  this,  whether  we 
regard  our  natural  life  or  our  religious  privileges. 
THnk  of  our  services  and  sacraments,  ordained  by 
Christ  himself;  the  written  word  and  a  living 
ministry,  ''warning  every  man,"  says  the  apostle, 
''and  teaching  every  mail,  that  we  may  present 
every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus." 

How  should  not  this  urge  us  to  the  right  im- 
proveoxent  of  our  several  trusts,  the  wise  employ- 
ment of  the  talents  which  Qod  may  have  given  us, 
knowing  ihat  to  abuse,  or  not  rightly  to  use  them, 
will  constitate  a  crime  for  whioh  we  have  to  give  a 
reokoning.  And  yet,  as  with  the  servants  in  the 
parable,  some  traded  more  or  less  diligently  and 
gained  other  talents,  while  some  hid  theirs  in  a 
napkin  and  gained  nothing;  so  amon^  the  pro- 
fessed followers  of  Christ  some  are  diligent  and 
improve  their  opportunities,  others  are  slothful, 
negligent,  and  do  nothing  for  their  absent  Lord. 

You  see,  then,  what  it  is  that  constitutes  our 
stewardship,  and  in  what  our  responsibility  consists. 
Not  ministers  and  teachers  only,  but  we  all  are 
stewards  when  we  consider  our  natural  faculties ;  we 
are  stewards  when  we  consider  our  social  advantages, 
our  domestic  blessings,  and  religious  privileges,  and 
are  accountable  to  Ood  for  all. 

We  have  now  to  notice  the  special  qualities  which 
are  required  in  the  condition  of  a  steward ;  and 
they  are  two,  fidelity  and  wisdom.  '*  Who,"  said 
the  Saviour,  "is  that  faithful  and  wise  steward, 
whom  his  lord  shall  make  ruler  over  his  household  ?  " 
The  practical  question  is.  How  are  these  qualities 
to  be  realised  ? 

Well,  to  be  faithful  as  a  steward  in  things  of 
this  world  one  must  ascertain  what  are  the  duties  of 
his  calling.  To  do  right  in  any  ofifioe  it  is  necessary 
that  we  have  a  correct  knowledge  of  our  work,  the 
object  and  scope  of  it.  It  is  absurd  for  a  man  to 
undertake  a  work  of  which  he  knows  little  or 
nothing.  Now,  if  this  be  true  in  earthly  callings, 
how  much  more  in  things  spiritual.  It  therefore 
becomes  a  first  duty  of  the  Christian  to  know  what 
is  the  will  of  Gk)d,  that  we  may  know  what  our 
duty  is ;  and  secondly,  we  should  ask  of  Gk>d  that 
He  would  give  us  guidance,  grace,  and  wisdom,  that 
we  may  do  it  in  a  way  and  in  a  spirit  well- 
pleasing  in  his  sight. 

Again,  as  good  stewards  we  must  bring  to  his 
service  such  feelings  of  attachment  to  our  Master, 
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Bear  these  things,  Ihen,  in  your  mind.  "We  are 
debtors  to  God  for  all  that  we  possess,  and  He  looks 
for  some  return.  None  can  plead  their  inability. 
Everyone  can  do  something.  Everyone  has  nis 
talent.  Some  have  money,  or  houses,  or  land.  Some 
have  time  to  spare,  but  not  money ;  some  have  a 
little  of  both.  He  is  a  sorry  Christian  who  has  not 
wherewith  in  some  way  to  show  his  love  for  his 
Master.  The  best  of  us,  indeed,  can  do  but  little 
at  the  best ;  but  by  doing  that  little  we  show  what 
we  would  do  had  we  the  power.  The  faithful 
servant  is  fruitful  in  expedients  to  serve  his  absent 
master;  and,  be  it  remembered,  that  "it  is  accepted 
of  God  according  to  that  a  man  hath,"  though  it  were 
but  a  cup  of  cold  water.  Seek  out  some  channel  of 
usefulness,  in  which  you  may  be  a  blessing  to  others; 
in  the  Sunday-school,  or  in  visiting  the  sick  and 
needy,  or  in  bringing  in  the  wanderers  to  the  house 
of  God.  If  everyone  really  did  what  he  could  for 
Christ  the  world  would  be  better,  and  the  church 
itself  would  increase  in  numbers,  and  strength,  and 
influence.  Blessed  is  that  servant  who  shall  be 
found  working,  as  well  as  waiting,  when  the  Lord 
Cometh. 


Sablrat^  S^oug^fs. 


CHEISrS  INTERCESSION. 
'*  He  ever  liTeth  to  make  interoessioa  for  us." — Eeb.  viL  25. 

THEEE  was  one  work  completed  by  Christ,  the 
work  of  atonement.  When  He  bowed  His  head 
on  the  Cross,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  It  is 
finished!" 

''The  great  redemption  was  complete, 
And  Satan's  power  o'erthrown." 

But  there  is  another  work  which  goes  on  con- 
tinually, Christ's  work  of  intercession.  Ever  since 
He  ascended  into  heaven,  blessing  His  disciples  with 
His  uplifted  hands,  He  has  been  interceding,  praying, 
pleading  before  God,  with  those  pierced  hands  out- 
spread in  continual  advocacy  for  His  church  on 
earth — ^His  tempted,  tried,  suffering,  sinning  church ! 
The  Shepherd  has  never  for  a  moment  forgotten  His 
few  sheep  in  the  wilderness ;  He  has  never  ceased 
to  present  before  the  Father  His  own  atoning  work, 
and  His  perfect  righteousness,  as  the  procuring  cause 
of  every  blessing  bestowed  on  the  flock  which  He 
hath  purchased  with  His  own  blood.  That  for  which 
a  man  gives  a  high  price  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten 
by  him;  he  cares  for  it,  takes  trouble  to  secure  it 
from  evil,  puts  a  high  value  upon  it;  so  does  Christ 
value  His  purchased  possession.  How  unlike  is  His 
care  for  us  from  the  heathen  ideal  of  godhead !  The 
deities  of  the  most  polished  nation  of  antiquity  were 
supposed  to  sit  apart  on  Olympus  enjoying  them- 
selves in  utter  indifference  to  the  affairs  of  men; 
whereas,  for  us  there  is  no  care  so  tender,  no  love  so 
warm  or  self-sacrificing  as  the  love  of  Him  who 
reigns  above  and  yet  intercedes  above — the  "  Lamb 
that  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Throne,"  "  a  Lamb  as  it 
had  been  slain ! " 

Let  us  think  for  our  encouragement  of  His  con- 
tinual intercession.  And  let  us  live  as  those  ought 
to  do  who  have  been  redeemed  at  such  a  price,  and 
who  are  of  value  in  the  sight  of  such  a  Redeemer. 
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HEY  lived  at  Braintree,  in  Esso. 

Father  and  mother  tbey  had  none, 

but  livocl  mih  their  guardian  and  uncle, 

Hc'urf  Crampton.    He  was  a  good  man; 

in  &l]  hia  life  he  strove  to  please  the 

Lordf  but,  you  know,  the  greatest  and 

beet  of  |p*owo*0p  people  are  sometimes  not 

Mo  to  gQi  along  with  children.    Yon  bare 

yottr  ways,  af  id  they  have  theirs ;  and,  dot 

anij  tbecii  without  any  fuss  on  either  side, 

thdrs    aio  not  in  harmoDy  with  yoan. 

This  was  the  caae  here. 

For  in  taking  them  to  live  with  him  at 
all,  Mr,  Craiupton  had  been  kindly.  Both 
their  father  and  mother  had  died  poor: 
they  left  to  their  children  very  little  thai 
mey  might  call  their  own  in  all  the  world ;  they  were  in  the 
position  in  which  the  Lord  sometimes,  in  his  g;reat  wisdom,  leei 
fit  to  place  hifl  little  ones,  without  money,  and  without  a  home. 
Their  undo,  Mr.  Crampton,  was  not  rich,  far  from  it :  he  found 
it  difficult,  work  his  hardest,  to  keep  himself,  and  yet  g:iTe 
something  to  the  Lord.  So  you  see,  when  he  took  these  little 
ones  to  his  house  and  home,  he  placed  upon  his  shoaldeis,for 
their  sake,  an  extra  burden,  when  he  had  already  enough  of 
his  own. 

Ho  himself  was  childless.    Once  he  had  a  child,  bat  onlj  for 

a  short  time.    Baby  died,  and  in  its  grave  the  father  placed 

his  wife  as  welL    That  was  years  ago,  but  the  shadow  of  that 

'  grave  seemed  yet  to  linger  on  him.    He  was  so  reserTod  and 

;  cold,  BO  formal  in  his  manners,  that  people  who  knew  him  only 

'  slightly  were  ignorant  of  the  warm,  true  heart  which  best 

within.    As  for  children,  he  could  just  tolerate  them,  no  more- 

'  He  oould  not  throw  off  his  coldness  in  their  presence,  and 

failed  sadly  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  their  noisy  romps.   Whea 

they  played,  he  kept  himself  as  much  as  possible  out  of  their 

way ;  their  bedtime  was  the  only  period  of  the  day  when  he 

felt  comfortable.    The  fact  was,  he  felt  himself  in  their  war, 

and  they  felt  themselves  in  his ;  so  it  was  not  pleasant  fo: 

either  side. 

There  were  three  of  them,  and  they  lived  just  outside  the 
town  in  an  old  white  house  with  thatched  roof,  its  walls 
covered  with  creeping  plants,  surrounded  by  a  rambling  uniml- 
tivated  garden,  which  was  their  hearts^  deUght,  their  play- 
ground, the  place  they  loved  dearest  in  the  world.  It  was 
their  fairy  land.  Here,  in  the  smnmer  days,  they  would  walk 
hand-io-hand,  talking  of  the  strangest  things,  thinking  the 
oddest  thoughts.  For  they  were  queer  children.  Tte  sua 
would  float  across  the  world  in  his  sea  of  blue,  would  droop  in 
the  western  sky,  the  shadows  of  eventide  would  gather,  the 
night  would  come,  and  still  they  would  wander  in  the  garden 
hand-in-hand. 

They  were  not  like  other  children.  Samuel  was  the  eldest; 
he  was  twelve,  a  little  fellow,  slightly  buUt,  with  a  form  so 
delicato  that  many  a  boy  half  his  age  would  have  been  able  to 
master  him.  Yet  he  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  of  the 
three. 
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There  weie  few  {hinge  Samuel  did  not  eeem  io  know.  He 
WBB  what  we  older  people  would  call  a  philosopher  born  and 
bred.  He  was  old  beyond  his  years.  He  always  seemed  to  be 
looking  far  ahead.  He  had  ihe  most  wonderful  belief  in  the 
goodness  of  the  Lord ;  you  woold  have  smiled  to  hear  him 
ialk;  this  was  right,  and  that  was  right,  eveiything  was  right, 
beeanse  it  was  His  wilL 

In  the  quaintest  way  he  had  laid  out  his  plan  of  life.  It 
was  quite  understood  between  them  what  Samuel  was  to  be  and 
do.  Such  things  as  were  done  when  there  were  giants  in  the 
land.  He  knew  well  that  the  world  was  not  so  good  as  it  might 
be ;  how  he  knew  it  was  havd  to  say,  little  evil  had  oome  across 
his  path.  He  had  made  up  hia  mind  that  it  would  be  his  to 
right  it  He  was  going  to  set  out  upon  a  crusade  against  all 
wickedness;  that  he  would  succeed  he  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt;  that  righteousness  would  regain  its  reign,  that  truth  and 
honesty  would  rule  far  and  wide  he  felt  assured. 

Yet  this  oouYiotion  on  his  part  did  not  look  at  all  like  vanity. 
Naturally,  he  was  the  most  retiring,  the  most  unobtrusive 
among  boys.  It  seemed  part  of  his  nature,  something  planted 
withiu  by  another  hand.  Gain  his  confidence — an  easy  task — 
with  bis  great  solemn  eyes  fixed  on  you,  in  his  sweet  ohildish 
voice,  he  would  tell  you  such  and  such  a  thing  would  be  done, 
and  he  would  do  it  Laugh,  you  could  not  find  it  in  your 
heart  to  do,  he  was  so  in  earnest.  If  you  placed  your  hands 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  told  him  that  this  was  a  dream  not 
likely  to  meet  fulfilment,  he  would  listen  motionless,  still  with 
hia  eyes  upon  you,  answering  nothing,  perhaps;  yet  you  felt 
that  he  thought  the  more. 

James  came  next  He  was  ten ;  he  was  the  very  opposite  of 
Samuel.  Bxoadly  built^  tall — ^much  taller  than  his  brother, 
with  a  stolid  English  face  and  head  planted  on  his  sturdy 
shoulders.  He  was  the  worst  one  of  the  three.  He  was  a  terrible 
dunce,  so  dull,  that  though  one  could  drag  him,  like  a  horse^ 
to  school,  one  could  not  get  him  to  drink  of  the  well  of  learning 
when  he  was  there.  In  an  unlucky  moment  someone  credited 
him  with  a  thick  head ;  he  immediately  marched  up  to  Samuel, 
and  asked  him  what  that  meant 

**A  thick  head?"  replied  the  sage,  turning  it  over  in  his 
own  wise  ndnd,  **  when  they  say  that  you  have  a  thick  head, 
they  mean  that  you  are  stupid;  because,  you  know,  it  is  not 
so  easy  for  learning  to  get  through  thick  heads  as  it  is  through 
thin  ones." 

Ever  after  that  James  laid  all  his  shortcomings  on  the  fact 
of  his  thick  head.  It  was  not  his  fault,  but  his  head's ;  why 
had  he  not  a  thin  one  ?  It  was  difficult  to  persuade  him  that, 
at  times,  the  heart  directs  the  head. 

On  one  point  he  was  like  a  rock— his  belief  in  SamueL 
There  never  was  any  one  like  Samuel,  never  would  be,  never 
could  be.  He  vras  entirely  of  his  brothei^s  opinion  that  he 
would  do  the  most  wondrous  things  that  ever  were  done,  but 
when  it  came  to  what  these  things  were,  they  were  at  issue 
rather.  James  would  not  confess  it,  but  the  more  Samuel 
explained,  the  hazier  he  became. 

Do  away  with  wickedness,  certainly;  but  James's  misty 
idea  of  how  that  nught  be  done,  was  to  get  upon  a  war-horse, 
and  gallop  helter-skelter  through  the  world,  to  the  crash  of 
trumpets  and  the  dang  of  arms.  That  finer  sense  which  was 
in  Samuel  was  entirely  absent  in  his  brother,  and  when,  with 
that  strange  wisdom  which  was  his,  he  explained  that  it  was 
not  by  force,  but  gentleness,  not  by  hate  but  love  the  victory 
might  be  won,  James  could  not  understand  at  all. 

«  Jesus  said, '  Love  your  enemies,' "  Samuel  would  observe ; 
** '  bless  them  that  curse  you ;  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you ;  * 
that  is  what  He  said,  and  that's  what  I  must  do.  You  know, 
Jesus  is  peace ;  He  bore  eyerything,  and  because  He  bore  He 
did  so  much,  don't  you  see  ?  I  think  I've  read  somewhere  that 
he  that  taketh  up  the  sword,  shall  perish  by  the  sword.  You 
wouldn't  wish  me  to  perish  by  the  sword,  you  know." 

''  What  does  perish  mean?"  James  would  ask,  bis  hands  at 
this  point  deep  in  his  pockets,  his  eyes  upon  the  ground. 


** Perish?  It  means  die.  When  people  are  fond  of  killing 
other  people,  they  often  get  killed  themselves."  Samuel  would 
pause,  adding,  iu  his  own  grave  way— that  £Bir-off  look  in  his 
great,  round  eyes—**  I  could  bear  being  killed,  but  I  could  not 
kill." 

Here  James  would  lapse  into  confounded  silence ;  this  was 
a  philosophy  he  could  not  understand.  Bear  being. killed,  but 
could  not  Idll  I  He  pictured  any  one  tryutg  that  operation  on 
him ;  if  there  was  anything  in  which  he  was  capable  it  waa 
in  the  usage  of  his  fists ;  to  be  knocked,  and  not  to  knock 
again  1    James  had  not  advanced  so  far. 

The  third  was  Martha.  She  was  not  like  the  Martha  some 
of  us  might  couple  with  that  name,  busied  with  much  serving. 
She  was  a  dainty  maiden,  nine  years  old,  with  flashing  eyes, 
violet-hued,  with  something  of  the  solemn  look  that  was  in 
Samuel's,  but  sprightlier  and  more  youthful.  Her  golden  hair 
lay  on  her  shoulders ;  she  had  a  trick  of  clasping  her  hands, 
behind  her  back,  and  shaking  her  shining  tresses,  with  a  slight 
toss  of  her  small  head,  before  she  settled  down  to  look  at  you. 

She,  too,  was  quaint,  but  not  quite  like  either  of  the  others. 
Hers  was  a  keen,  active  mind ;  she  saw  things  neither  of  them 
saw,  and  oould  not  see  things  which  they  could  see.  It  was 
a  difficulty  with  her  how  fkr  she  should  follow  Samuel,  and 
how  fax  James.  She  would  listen  to  Samuel  laying  down  the 
law,  and  wonder  as  she  heard.  This  scheme  it  was  his  passion 
to  unfold,  puzzled  her  exceedingly. 

^  But,"  she  argued,  **  how  will  you  get  your  living  ?  Yoa 
know  you  must  get  your  living  some  way ;  uncle  cannot  pay  for 
yon  for  ever,  he  is  so  poor.  You  won't  get  any  money  fox 
doing  good.    Do  people  get  paid  for  t^iat  ?  " 

"  Ministers  do^"  said  Samuel,  **  ihey  get  collections ;  but  I 
do  not  know  about  me.  In  olden  times  I  don't  know  how  Paul 
got  on,  but  I  know  the  Lord  was  always  with  him.  It  is  not 
about  the  money  I  should  care ;  I  should  be  always  right  if  the 
Lord  were  at  my  side." 

They  were  standing  beneath  the  old  pear-tree  at  the  bottom 
of  the  garden.  It  was  a  sunny  day,  the  little  breeze  whisperad 
through  the  trees  and  bushes  with  a  sort  of  murmuring  calm* 
James  stood  in  his  favourite  position,  hands  in  pockets,  hat 
tilted  to  the  back  of  his  head,  leaning  against  the  tree.  Martha 
was  at  one  side  of  him,  with  a  great  wide-brimmed  straw  hat 
to  shade  her  from  the  sun,  beneath  which  her  fair  young  face 
looked  comically  earnest  as  she  weighed  her  brother's  wordSk 
He  lounged  on  tiie  ground,  supported  by  his  right  arm,  looking 
up  at  her  with  that  quiet  gaze  which  conveyed  such  complete 
conviction.  While  Martha  pondered,  James  replied,  rather 
dubiously,  as  was  his  wont, 

•*  But  what  would  He  do  ?  Would  He  give  you  money  ?  You 
can't  get  things  unless  you  pay  for  them,  and  you  can't  pay  for 
them  witliout  money  ?  " 

**You  don't  understand,"  answered  Samuel,  '*you  don't 
understand  at  all.  It  is  not  myself  I  care  about ;  I'm  not  afraid  ; 
aren't  we  told  to  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow  ?  I  will  serve 
the  Lord ;  He  will  see  that  the  morrow  takes  thought  for  itself ; 
my  heart  will  be  with  Him,  all  will  be  right." 

**  Samuel,"  said  Martha,  struck  by  a  sudden  thought,  kneeling 
on  the  grass  beside  him,  ^  Samuel,  if  uncle  is  against  you,  what 
shall  you  do  then  ?  You  will  have  to  wait  a  long  time  before 
you  begin  to  do,  and  perhaps  uncle  will  not  let  you." 

Her  foreboding  was  fultUled.  Mr.  Crampt(m  had  no  notion 
what  was  in  his  nephew's  mind.  He  liad  asked  him  once  what 
he  wished  to  do  in  life;  after  a  moment's  hesitation  Samuel 
had  answered,  **  Serve  the  Lord."  Startled  somewhat  at  the 
solemnity  of  the  utterance,  he  had  taken  it  to  have  a  general 
application,  not  dreaming  Samuel  intended  it  to  be  the  sole 
and  only  purpose  of  his  living.  Business  with  him  was  poor, 
his  means  were  small ;  as  a  practical  man,  it  seemed  to  him 
righteously  obvious  that  the  lad  should  bo  trained  to  battle 
early  with  the  world.  Trade  he  was  intended  for,  and  when 
he  asked  the  boy  that  question  he  wished  to  know  what  trade 
he  might  prefer;  Samuel  did  not  underilaud/liinwfnd  he  dki 
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not  undentaad  SainiiaL  80  he  resolfed  in  his  own  miiid  that 
the  lad  ahoold  be  »pprantioed  to  a  grocer. 

That  tame  etening,  when  hie  own  work  was  oyer,  he  called 
the  boy  in,  and  told  him  of  hla  pmpoae.  On  his  fourteenth 
Inrthday  he  was  to  enter  into  the  world.  Mr.  Orampton  did 
not  feel  justified^  either  for  his  own  sake  or  the  boy's,  in  delay- 
ing farther. 

8amnel  listened  perfeody  silent  This  was  a  revelation  which 
fell  upon  him  like  a  doad  ftom  beavien ;  he  was  for  a  moment 
stmined.  Was  thnshis  parpose  to  be  fnlfllled?  Was  this  his 
dream  ?  Was  the  great  purpose  of  his  life  to  be  thus  destroyed? 

His  uncle  noted  his  silent,  strioken  attitude  with  some  sur- 
prise ;  but  his  surprise  was  greater  when  he  found  speech. 

**How  can  I  do  two  things?  Pail  did  not  I  cannot  serre 
God  and  Mammon." 

His  undo  ledced  at  him,  puttied.  This  boy  always  was  a 
mystery  to  him.  There  was  something  in  him  he  could  not 
understand.  Now  he  watched  him  with  wondering  eyes, 
unable  to  see  his  drift  At  last^  in  an  undecided  voice,  "  What 
do  you  mean  ?  "  he  asked. 

Samuel  paused  before  he  answered. 

*'  Don't  you  remember  once  yon  asked  me  what  I  would  do 
in  life,  and  I  said,  *  Serve  the  Lord.'  I  thought  you  understood 
me  then.  I  am  very  young  now ;  but  when  I  get  older  I  could 
do  that  bettor  than  anything;  I  think  I  could  please  God." 

Mr.  Grampton  was  confounded.  What  did  the  child  mean? 
He  knew  that  one  could  do  what  Samuel  wished  to  do,  serve 
the  Lord,  and  yet  work  hard  for  daily  bread.  There  are  more 
ways  of  doing  that  than  one.  He  felt  that  some  stmnge  notioa 
was  in  his  nephew's  head. 

**  My  boy,'*  was  his  reply,  and  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
shoulder;  "don't  run  away  with  foolish  thoughts.  You  are 
old  enough  now  to  serve  Him. .  The  best  way  of  doing  that  is 
to  do  your  duty  in  the  sight  of  God." 

"  But,"  answered  Samuel,  who  himself  was  in  a  maze  of 
doubt,  "  I  want  to  do  enly  that.  I  want  to  serve  Him  with 
all  my  heart  and  life  and  streugth ;  I  want  te  give  myself  to 
God.  He  wants  labourers,  you  know,  and  I  should  like  to 
labour.    I  cannot  do  that  if  I  am  a  grocer." 

This  was  shedding  light  upon  the  question.  Mr.  Grampton 
imaghked  that  the  boy's  thoughts  turned  towards  the  ministry, 
though  he  was  surprised  at  this  penistency  in  one  so  young. 
On  this  new  aspect  of  affairs,  he  could  not  decide  at  once^  He 
must  consult  with  others  before  lesdving. 

^I  did  not  know  that  this  was  what  you  wished;  I  did  not 
understand  you  when  yon  spoke  before.  I  will  think  of  what 
you  say,  and  speak  to  you  again." 

So  Samuel  was  dismissed. 

He  went  to  his  own  room.  He  was  in  no  mood  to  meet 
James  and  Martha.  This  had  come  upon  him  like  a  blow; 
for  the  first  time  he  saw  it  was  not  as  he  would,  but  as  his 
undo  would  his  course  must  be.  It  was  not  as  he  wished, 
but  as  others  planned;  his  lot  in  life  was  in  the  hands  of  others. 
And  if  their  intentions  clashed  with  his? 

''Oh,  Lord"  his  thoughts  ran  upward  as  he  sat  on  his 
bedside,  *'  if  I  am  not  to  serve  you  with  all  my  life,  will  you 
forgive  me?  My  way  is  not  quite  my  own;  all  I  have  I  owe 
to  uncle.  If  he  sends  me  to  a  groeer,  may  I  give  you  all  the 
time  I  have  to  spare?  I  will  do  that,  O  Lord,  I  will  do  that. 
Will  you  forgive  me  if  this  is  all  I  can  do  ?  " 

This  strange  lad  sat,  and  mused,  and  pondered.  The  moon 
stole  across  the  trees,  glancing  through  the  open  window, 
Ulnmining  ,him  with  its  cold  glory,  and  still  he  thought, 
''Would  the  Lord  accept  this  half-service  he  could  render ? " 
He  did  not  yet  perceive  that  cue  may  have  one's  hands  fiill 
of  work  from  mom  till  night,  and  yet  be  living  to  the  Lord^ 
He  did  not  comprehend  the  fott  that  one  need  not  be  a 
minister  to  minister  to  His  will 

The  twelfth  of  Gormthians  chanced  to  be  the  chapter  which 
he  read  before  he  went  to  bed.  He  came  upon  Paul's  questions, 
''Have  all  the  gifts  of  healing?    Do  all  speak  with  tongues? 


Do  all  interpret?    But  covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts :  and  yet 
show  I  unto  yon  a  more  excellent  way." 

He  had  not  full  comprekmnsion  of  the  apostle's  teaohing; 
but  the  mere  perusal  of  his  words  eased  his  mind,  so  that  when 
later  James  came  to  lie  beside  him,  he  foimd  him  aleepiag 
calmly,  the  moonUght  revealing  the'  smile  which  played  190a 
hisfiBoe. 


C0  a  ^niU 

OBEVIKG  IHTO  A  VLOWBB  IN  THI  BAXH. 

CTAT,  timid  Uttle  iaseot,  stay, 

Nor  run  from  me  so  swift  away. 
Make  this  &ir  flowsr  thy  canopy 
Until  the  drifting  shower  pais  by. 

Thou  need'st  not  be  afraid  of  me^ 
I  love  to  see  thee  blithe  and  free, 
To  watch  thine  agile  little  feet 
Greep  in  and  out  thy  sweet  retreat; 
Aad  while  I  muse,  and  curious  gaze^ 
Thy  great  Greator  would  I  praise; 
And  ponder  on  that  wondrous  skill 
Which  fonned  the  planets  at  His  wfll. 
Yet  deigned  to  deck  thy  tiny  wing 
With  hues  so  "bright  and  glistening! 

Tlie  mind's  amaied  whene'er  we  Imce 

The  glories  of  the  starry  spaoe; 

But  not  leas  wonderful  the  love 

Thftt  formed  the  flowerets  of  the  grav%  < 

And  taught  thee  when  the  rough  wind 

To  seek  the  shelter  of  the  rose! 

Vainly  would  man  such  love  eiploiQ! 
'Tis  his  to  worship  and  adore. 
With  humble  heart  and  bended  knee>  . 
The  boundless  grace  of  Deity- 
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SCRIPTUEE  ENIGMA. 

KO.  3QCI. 


1.  Who  first  the  harp  and  organ  taught  to  sound? 

2.  What  king  no  healing  from  physicians  found? 

3.  Who  water  for  a  wedding  present  gave? 

4.  A  prince  of  Ephraim,  both  good  and  biave  ? 

5.  The  "golden  city,"  with  •'broad  walla"  around? 

The  finals  and  initials  kinsmen  twain. 
Deceived  both,  and  both  deceived,  contain. 


ANSWEB  TO  BIBLE  PIOTURK. 

Page  576.— John  the  Baptist 


ANSWEB  TO  SCBIPTUBIB  ENIGMA. 

NO.  XVII.— p.  623.— ISAIAH— DAirasL. 

1.  I-ohabo-d 1  Samuel  iv.  21. 

(Isaiah  xsii.  1^ 

2.  S-hebn-a |    etc;xxiviJ.S 

3.  A-rmageddo^ Bev.  xvi.  14, 1»^ 

4.  I-shu-t 18am.  XIV.  «. 

6.  A-malekitHj 2  Sam.  i.  %\ 

6.  H-anamee-I ^  .  Jer.mii.^d. 
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HOW  THE  KING  OF  SWEDEN  WAS  CONQUEEED. 


were  out-numbered  and  out-generalled.  One  town 
after  another  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes. 

The  little  city  of  Nyk5ping  was  one  of  the  last  to 
be  taken.  It  made  a  gallant  fight  for  its  liberty ; 
but  it  was  conquered  at  length,  and  Charles  Gustavus 
demanded  a  large  sum  of  money  as  an  indemnity  for 
the  trouble  it  had  given  him. 

But  Nykoping  was  poor — poorer  than  ever  just 
now,  after  enduring  the  bad  times,  and  the  siege, 
and  after  paying  fbr  all  the  gunpowder  which  had 
proved  so  useless ; — it  oould  not  pay  the  ransom. 

"Then  it  must  bum,"  the  Swedish  king  said 
calmly.  "  Our  men  shall  rest  in  it  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  there  shall  be  a  bonfire  huge  enough  to 
warm  all  Denmark." 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  Now  Charles  Gustavus 
was  a  Lutheran  Prince,  and  made  a  great  profession 
of  religion.  He  sat  on  the  throne  of  the  great 
Christian  hero,  Gustavus  Adolphus ;  his  people  were 
a  religions  people;  and  from  the  hour  that  he 
nssumed  the  crown  he  acted  the  part  of  a  religious 
king.  That  it  was  but  '*  acting  "  his  life  and  actions 
t^tified. 

But  on  this  Sunday  he  and  many  of  his  officers 
attended  service  in  one  of  the  Danish  churches.  He 
wore  a  plain  uniform,  with  nothing  upon  it  to  reveal 
his  rank,  and  no  one  recognised  him  as  he  took  his 
place  amongst  the  oongregation. 

The  people  knew  that  the  strangers  were  Swedes ; 
and  the  desolate,  heartnsore  creatures  shuddered  and 
wept  as  they  knelt  before  God  in  company  with 
the  men  who  had  wronged  them,  and  had  slain  their 
nearest  and  dearest. 

The  minister  was  roused  to  indignation  at  the 
sight  His  eloquent  words  rang  loudly  as  he  spoke 
of  the  cruelty  of  men  one  to  another ;  of  the  grasp- 
ing greed  that  brought  fire  and  sword  on  a  peaceful 
land  ;  of  the  guiltiness  of  needless  bloodshed ;  and 
of  the  wrong  and  robbery  that  was  cloaked  under 
the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

"  When  the  next  Sabbath  dawns  our  city  wiH  lie 
in  ashes,"  he  said,  "  and  we  shall  be  homeless  wan- 
derers upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  beitter  so  I 
Better  to  be  ruined,  and  cold,  and  hungry,  than  to 
walk  in  honour  and  luxuiy  with  this  dark  stain 
upon  our  hearts.  The  man  I  envy  least  in  all  the 
world  is  our  ruthless  conqueror." 

Much  more  he  said;  and  then  his  words  grew 
softer,  and  his  eyes  were  filled  with  light  as  he 
talked  to  his  weeping  flock  of  the  "  comfort "  that  re- 
mained even  yet  for  them.  They  had  erred  and  gone 
astray ;  they  had  forgotten  their  God  in  the  times 
of  prosperity ;  and  now  this  trial  time  had  come  to 
draw  them  homewards:  their  sore  troubles  were 
sent  by  One  who  was  as  a  Father  pitying  His 
children. 

Low  sobs  sounded  through  the  church  as  the 
sermon  ended.  Then  there  was  a  trampling  of 
many  feet,  and  a  slight  clash  of  steel  as  the  con- 
gregation dispersed. 

The  minister  went  home  to  his  house,  and  in 
spite  of  all  he  had  said  his  own  heart  was  very  sad. 

He  flung  himself  into  his  large  leathern  chair 
with  a  heavy  sigh,  and  the  old  woman  who  waited 
upon  him  glanced  at  him  with  loving  respect  as  he 
did  so. 

"  Thou  art  tired  to  death,"  she  said  to  him.  "  I 
will  serve  thy  dinner,  and  then  thou  shalt  sleep 
until  the  time  of  the  evening  service." 


'*  It  is  not  a  time  for  sleep,"  he  answered,  thinking 
of  the  misery  which  lay  upon  Nykoping,  misery 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  cheer  as  far  as  his  poor 
words  could  reach. 

A  violent  knocking  at  his  door  startled  him. 
The  old  woman  hurriedly  opened  it.  Four  Swedish 
soldiers  stood  there. 

'*  Tell  Pastor  Lenceus  that  the  king  is  coming  to 
dine  with  him,"  said  they. 

"  The  king ! "  stammered  the  good  dame,  aghast. 

"  Ay,  the  King  of  Sweden — he  that  may  be  King 
of  Denmark  too,  if  it  so  should  please  him,"  answered 
the  soldiers  sharply. 

The  minister  had  arisen  from  his  chair,  now  h& 
stepped  forward. 

"Tell  the  king,"  he  said,  with  gentle  dignity,. 
*'  that  the  misfortunes  of  my  countiy  have  left  m& 
but  a  handful  of  peas  and  a  rind  of  bacon.  It  is 
not  possible  to  let  him  paiiake  of  such  flEtre  as  thai. 
You  will  tell  him  so!" 

He  returned  to  his  seat,  vexed  and  flushed. 
Charles  Gustavus,  king  though  he  might  be,  could 
never  be  a  welcome  ^est  beneath  his  roof. 

Yet  he  was  to  be  his  guest  notwithstanding. 

Another  knock  at  the  door,  and  an  officer  entered 
whose  faoe  the  minister  had  noticed  amongst  th» 
Swedes  that  morning.  Doubtless  he  had  come  with 
a  message  from  his  master.  But  he  removed  his 
helmet  and  sat  down  without  a  word. 

'*  I  have  sent  to  tell  the  king  that  it  is  impos^ble- 
that  he  should  dine  in  my  humble  house,"  feaid  the 
minister,  standing  before  his  self-invited  guest,  and 
regarding  him  with  troubled  looks. 

''Bacon  and  peas  you  named,  I  think,'*  the  Swede 
said,  *'  a  good  dinner ;  and  here  it  is !  Let  us  to 
table,  my  friend.  I  am  the  king,  a  plain  man,  you 
see,  and  a  hungry  one,  upon  my  word ! " 

He  drew  his  chair  to  the  table  as  he  spoke,  and 
the  pastor's  sense  of  courtesy  forbade  him  to  utter 
another  word  of  remonstrance.  The  bacon  and  the 
peas  and  the  hard  brown  bread  were  placed  before 
the  monarch,  and  the  old  man  waited  upon  him 
silently. 

"Sit  down,  my  friend,"  said  Charles  Gustavus. 
*'  I  am  come  to  talk  to  you  of  your  discourse  this 
morning.  Sit  down,  I  say,  and  eat.  It  is  ill  arguing 
vrith  a  fasting  man."  ,   * 

If  the  pastor  could  not  eat,  the  king  found  out 
that  he  oould  talk  I  Very  bravely  and  plainly  he 
urged  upon  his  visitor  the  things  that  he  had 
touched  upon  in  his  sermon.  He  asked  what  use 
or  glory  would  come  to  Sweden  from  the  burning  of 
Nykoping,  a  town  whose  only  faults  in  Charles's 
eyes  could  be  its  bravery  and  its  poverty.  He  urged 
that  history  reckoned  cruel  victories  as  a  disgnce,. 
but  merciful  ones  as  a  glory.  He  bade  the  king 
remember  the  great  house  from  which  he  came— a 
house  that  held  as  its  brightest  star  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  "  the  mercifal  victor." 

So  bravely  did  he  speak,  with  such  straightfor- 
ward earnestness,  that  the  Swedish  king's  mood 
changed  from  a  half  scornful  curiosity  to  repentant 
shame.  His  arguments  about  the  fortunes  of  war, 
and  the  plunder  which  he  had  promised  to  his 
soldiery,'died  away  upon  his  lips.  He  stared  Lenoens 
full  in  the  face  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  he 
burst  into  a  laugh. 

"Denmark  should  make  thee  her  chancellor  I*' 
he  said.    ''  Truly  thou  art  a  *  son  of  thunder.'    I  oame 
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to  make  yon-niifiay  your  first  sennon,  and,  lo,  jou 
have  given  me  a  seoond ! " 

*'  I  may  have  given  you  a  seimon,  sire,"  was  the 
reply ;  "  but  it  is  God  only  that  can  give  you  a 
tender  heart." 

Wi^h  another  lieht  laugh  and  half  jeering  word 
the  king  took  his  departure,  and  the  pastor  opened 
his  Bible  to  prepare  his  mind  for  the  evening  service 
in  his  church.  It  required  a  strong  effort  to  fix  his 
wandering  thoughts.  ''I  am  a  worthless  follower 
of  the  King  of  Heaven,  since  I  am  thus  excited 
by  the  presence  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  I  fear,"  he 
said  to  hiiBself  wearily.  *'  Lord,  teach  me  to  feel 
Thee  close:  teach  me  to  trust  to  Thee  whatever 
befall;' 
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That  night,  when  the  little  Lutheran  church  was 
filled  with  the  sad  company  who  had  gathered  there 
''for  the  last  time,"  as  they  said,  a  folded  paper 
was  delivered  into  the  minister's  hands. 

It  only  contained  these  words :  ''  I  have  conquered 
Denmark:  Lenoeus  has  conquered  me.  Nykoping 
is  safe." 

Very  heartfelt  praises  went  up  to  God  from  that 
little  church  that  night.  The  pastor  chose  part  of 
the  first  chapter  of  St.  PauFs  letter  to  the  Corinthians 
as  the  lesson,  and  his  voice  trembled  as  he  read  the 
words  I  ''  God  is  stronger  than  men  ....  He  hath 
chosen  the  weak  things  of  this  world  to  confound 
the  mighty  ....  He  that  glorieth  let  him  glory  in 
the  Lord." 


THE  GOSPEL  IN  THE  ITALIAN  AEMT. 


OB  some  years  past  a  work  of  evangelisa- 
tion has  been  going  forward  among  Italian 
soldiers,  which  is  certainly  not  the  least 
important  of  the  many  agencies  now  in 
operation  for  the  spiritual  enlightenment 
of  Italy.  Hitherto,  for  obvious  reasons, 
publicity  has  been  rather  shunned  than 
courted ;  nor  is  it  perhaps  even  now  de- 
sirable that  the  movement  should  be  noised  abroad 
beyond  the  circles  in  which  it  will  awaken  Christian 
interest  and  sympathy.  Still,  as  its  existence  has  been 
for  some  time  well  known  to  the  military  authorities, 
and  these,  by  non-interference,  may  be  considered 
to  have  given  it  a  tacit  sanction  and  recognition, 
oertainly  no  harm  can  be  done  by  laying  a  modest 
and  sober  account  of  the  work  before  such  friends 
of  all  Christian  enterprises  as  the  readers  of  the 
"  Sunday  at  Home." 

The  Mission  is  a  work  apart.  Civilians  are 
excluded  from  its  meetings,  and  the  minister  and 
colporteur  engaged  in  carrying  it  on  are  wholly 
given  up  to  this  one  sphere  of  labour.  This  is  a  sine 
qua  non  of  success,  not  merely  on  account  of  the 
special  character  of  the  work,  requiring,  so  to  speak, 
the  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  ea^pert,  and  its  large 
exactions  upon  time  and  strength,  but  because  of 
the  extreme  jealousy  with  which  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment regards  all  interoourse  between  soldiers  and 
civilians.  In  England,  where,  whatever  the  strife 
of  political  parties,  the  constitution  is  too  deeply 
rooted  in  the  national  life  to  run  any  risk,  such 
jealousy  would  be  absurd.  Bat  it  can  well  be 
understood  why  in  Italy,  where  powerful  and  tena- 
cious parties  exist,  whose  object  is,  not  merely  to 
get  the  upper  hand  in  the  administration  of  the  state, 
but  to  overthrow  the  "  Statute,"  or  political  com- 
pact on  which  the  State  itself  is  based,  the  army, 
that  bulwark  of  Throne  and  Constitution,  whose 
defection  would  be  fatal,  should  be  watched  with 
anxious  and  unremitting  vigilance.  Between  hkuJc 
propagandism  on  the  one  hand,  and  red  on  the  other, 
the  authorities  are  ever  uneasy  lest  the  fidelity  of 
the  soldiers  should  be  tampered  with.  This  never- 
sleeping  suspicion  renders  Evangelistic  work  in  the 
Italian  army  peculiarly  delicate  and  difScult;  it 
explains  the  necessity  to  the  very  existence  of  such 


a  work,  of  separate  meetings  and  a  distinct  agency ; 
it  accounts  for  much  that  is  exceptional  in  the 
methods  of  operation  that  are  being  employed ;  and 
may  well  enhance  oui*  giatitude  to  G^od  for  the 
specially-adapted  instrument  his  providence  has 
raised  up,  and  for  the  recognition  that  has  been  won 
and  the  fruits  that  have  been  gathered  in  a  field 
so  jealousy  watched  and  guarded. 

Both  the  origination  of  the  work  and  its  successful 
prosecution  up  to  the  present  day  are  alike  due,  under 
God,  to  one  man,  well  known  now  as  the  Soldiers' 
Minister,  Signer  Luisi  Capellini.  He  is  a  native  of 
Spezia,  of  respectable  family,  another  of  whose 
members  has  achieved  a  far  wider  celebrity  in  a 
different  sphere.  Giovanni  Capellini,  brother  of 
Luigi,  rector  of  the  university  of  Bologna,  is  one  of 
the  most  famous  scientists  in  Italy.  The  present 
King  Humbert  at  one  time  studied  under  him,  and 
still  preserves  for  him  a  warm  attachment.  Luigi 
enteied  the  army  when  only  eighteen  years  of  age, 
from  motives  of  patriotism,  and  against  the  wishes 
of  his  widowed  mother,  who  would  willingly  have 
paid  a  substitute  for  him  as  she  had  done  for  his 
brothers.  It  was  in  1861,  when  the  heart  of  the 
whole  nation  was  palpitating  with  hope,  and  ardent 
youths  from  all  the  provinces  were  flocking  to 
the  banner  of  Victor  Emanuel,  already  victorious 
against  Austria  on  the  bloody  fields  of  Magenta  and 
Solferino,  and  now  advancing  to  establish  unityp 
liberty  and  order,  where  the  wild  tumult  of  revolu- 
tion was  raging  in  the  centre  and  south  of  the 
Peninsula*  Luigi  joined  the  ranks,  swept  onward 
by  the  current  of  the  universal  enthusiasm;  but  an 
unseen  hand  was  leading  him  to  a  higher  service 
than  that  of  any  earthly  king. 

Both  at  home  and  at  college  he  had  been  habitu- 
ated to  the  religious  observances  of  Boman  Catholic- 
ism. Even  in  the  freer  life  of  the  camp,  he  still 
wore  his  amulets  and  told  his  beads;  but  these 
practices  had  no  influence  on  his  heart  or  life ;  they 
were  mere  superstitions,  and  were  felt  as  a  burden 
he  dared  not  throw  off,  a  price  he  must  pay  for  the 
safety  of  his  soul  in  the  perils  of  the  siege  and  the 
battlefield. 

But  one  day,  while  on  garrison-duty  in  the  town 
of  Perugia^  a  few  torn  leaves  of  ^^^^  Testament 
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fell  into  his  hands.  The  words  he  there  read  were 
as  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  to  his  sonl.  He  soon 
found  oat  that  seyeral  of  his  oomrades  were  in 
possession  of  the  entire  volnme/having  reoeived  it 
from  a  oolporteur,  whom  a  Christian  lady,  the  late 
Miss  Barton,  had  sent  to  the  town  to  labour  among 
the  garrison. 

Luigi  was  not  long  in  making  the  oolporteur's 
acquaintance,  became  a  diligent  attendant  at  the 
meetings  held  in  his  lodgings,  and  an  eager  student 
of  that  sacred  book,  from  a  mere  fragment  of  which 
such  blessed  light  had  already,  broken  upon  him. 
Taught  and  led  by  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God,  the 
young  soldier  now  passed  through  that  spiritual 
change  which  is  the  starting-point  of  all  true  and 
successful  work  for  Christ.  He  knew  himself  a  dark 
and  undone  sinner,  and  believed  on  the  name  of  the 
Only-begotten  Son  of  Ghod.  Love,  joy  and  peace 
filled  his  soul;  and  with  wondering  gratitude  he 
blessed  the  Providence  that  had  led  him  by  a  way 
he  knew  not  to  the  discovery  of  so  priceless  a 
treasure. 

From  the  very  first  a  strong  conviction  seized  him 
that  Gbd  had  a  work  for  him  to  do  among  his  felLow- 
soldiem.  From  Miss  Burton,  with  whom  he  placed 
himself  in  correspondence,  he  obtained  a  supply  of 
tracts  and  Testaments.  The  influence  given  him  by 
his  rank*of  sergeant  was  turned  to  account.  Very 
soon  he  had  gathered  round  him  a  group  of  enquirers, 
sevexal  of  them,  like  himself,  non-commissioned 
ofi&oers.  In  the  hours  of  freedom  from  military 
service  they  read  together  the  Word  of  Qod, 
Capellini  expounding,  as  he  found  utterance,  in  the 
light  of  his  own  experience. 

When,  after  a  while,  the  regiment  was  sent 
south  to  stamp  out  the  brigandage  in  tilie  mountains 
of  Apulia,  the  young  sergeant  often  found  himself 
in  a  position  of  independent  command.  In  such 
occasions  the  quarters  of  the  detachment  were 
converted  into  a  preaching-room.  Corporals  and 
privates  were  gathered  morning  and  evening  for 
reading  the  Scriptures  and  prayer.  Each  soldier 
carried  in  his  knapsack  portions  of  the  New 
Testament  for  distribution  among  the  peasants  of 
the  Apennines,  while  lying  in  wait  for  the  enemy  in 
their  rude  huts  or  cattle-sheds,  or  resting  in  them 
for  the  noon-day's  siesta  or  the  night's  repose. 

Signer  Gapeilini's  period  of  military  service, 
covering  as  it  did  some  of  the  most  eventful  years 
of  the  Italian  Bevolution,  was  passed  in  the  midst 
of  perils.  During  the  campaign  against  Austria 
in  1866,  during  the  eueriUa  against  the  fierce 
and  crafty  biigands  of  the  south,  on  the  fever- 
breathing  Campagna,  in  the  plague-stricken  city, 
the  shafts  of  death  had  flown  around  him  thick 
and  fast ;  yet  an  unseen  hand  had  covered  his  head. 
At  Parma,  just  as  his  term  was  expiring,  he  was 
laid  low  with  cholera,,  and  brought  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  grave ;  yet  the  disease  was  rebuked. 
These  marvellous  deliveranoes  confirmed  him  in  the 
conviction  that  God  was  reserving  him  for  a  special 
mission,  and  deepened  his  own  purposes  of  self- 
consecration. 

Urged  onward  by  this  impression,  as  soon  as  he 
was  once  more  master  of  his  own  movements,  he 
joined  himself  to  a  small  class  of  theological 
students  conducted  in  Padua  by  the  writer  of  the 
present  notice,  with  the  laudable  desire  of  being 
found  the  better  equipped  for  work  whenever  the 


Master  should  call  him.  And  when  in  1870  Borne 
became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  consequently 
the  head-quarters  of  all  branches  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, both  military  and  civil,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  call  had  come.  His  first  labours  in  Borne  were 
sustained  single-handed  and  at  his  own  charges. 
The  death  of  his  mother  had  recently  pLiced  him  in 
possession  of  a  small  inoome ;  and  with  this  he 
hired  lodgings  for  himself  and  his  meetings,  pur- 
chased tracts  and  Testaments,  and  met  the  other 
expenses  of  his  work.  Driven  four  times  from  his 
lodgings  in  little  more  than  as  many  months,  he  still 
persevered.  Once  the  ejectment  was  so  summarj, 
that  the  soldiers  coming  as  usual  to  the  meeting 
found  the  preacher  pacing  to  and  fro  in  front  of  the 
house-porch,  with  no  shelter  for  himself  or  them. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  on  this  oocasion,  Capellini, 
with  the  prompt  tactics  of  the  true  evangelist, 
drew  the  men  aside  into  an  obscure  street  comer, 
and  held  his  service  all  the  same.  By  the  time  he 
had  reached  the  bottom  of  his  own  purse.  Christian 
friends  of  Italy  had  begun  to  open  theirs  to  so 
ardent  a  worker  and  so  genuine  a  work.  Nor  to 
the  present  day  have  the  needful  supplies  failed  to 
come,  from  one  quarter  or  another,  for  the  canying 
forward  of  the  mission. 

The  Thursday  of  Passion  Week,  1873,  vas  a 
memorable  day  in  the  history  of  this  Christian 
enterprise.  For  on  that  day,  twenty-five  young  men, 
firstfruits  of  the  work,  Italian  soldiers  quartered 
in  Home,  gathered  for  the  first  time  around  the 
table  of  the  Lord.  It  was  in  a  large  upper  zoom, 
in  a  building  flanked  by  two  monasteries  and 
fronting  a  third,  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  Capitoline 
Hill  in  a  square  called  the  Piazza  of  the  Golden 
Keys  (Chiavi  d'oro),  that  this  ^'Italian  band"  took 
up  in  Borne  the  broken  tradition  ©f  primitive  Chris- 
tianity^ and  ate  together  of  one  bread,  and  drank 
"  all "  of  one  cup,  very  mudi.no  donbt  as  the  Guards 
from  the  Pmtonum  had  done  in  Paul's  "  hired  honse " 
eighteen  centuries  ago.  The  Italian  Military  Chnrck 
still  continues  to  commemorate  that  day  as  the  day 
of  its  foundation ;  and  will  do  so,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
for  long  years  to  come,  when  thiE  grain  of  mustard- 
seed  slS.lI  have  grown  into  a  goodly  and  wide- 
spreading  tree. 

Only  a  few  months  after  this  event,  so  full  of 
promise,  the  little  church  was  scattered  up  and  down 
the  country.  In  Italy  the  same  regiments  are  seldom 
stationed  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  year  in  the 
same  place.  In  the  month  of  July  the  troops  of  each 
province  are  brought  together  for  field  manoQUTres 
and  instruction  into  certain  selected  encampments, 
and  after  that  are  again  divided  among  the  garrison 
towns ;  but  with  such  interchanges  that  but  few 
regiments  return  to  their  old  quarters.  This  custom 
offers  at  once  valuable  advantages  and  aerions  diffi- 
culties for  the  prosecution  of  Gapeilini's  mission.  On 
the  one  hand  the  periodic  arrival  in  Borne  of  new 
regiments  brings  a  constant  succession  of  fresh 
troops  under  tl^  influence  of  the  Gospel,  while  the 
periodic  dispersion  of  the  old  regiments  spreads  tke 
benefit  among  companies  and  battalions  which  the 
evangelist  personauy  could  never  reach.  But  on 
the  other  hand  the  very  same  oircnmstancea  involve 
for  the  evangelist  himself  the  disoouragiog  necefi^tj 
of  seeing  every  year  his  work  broken  up,  and  of  having 
to  begin  afresh  to  repeople  his  deserted  preaching 
hall,  and  re-constitute  his  scattered  church. 
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Seven  times  already  since  that  first  Gkristian 
Passover  of  1873,  have  the  summer  evolutions  thus 
disbanded  the  congregation  that  the  toil  of  the  eight 
preceding  months  had  slovtrly  gathered ;  and  seven 
times  h^  the.  evangelist  been  compelled  at  the 
beginning  of  the  autumn  to  repeat  the  difficult  task 
of  recruiting  hearers  and  members  from  the  new 
regiments.  And  a  difficult  task  it  is,  only  to  be 
overcome  by  the  most  careful  tact  and  unremitting 
exertion.  Bigorously  excluded  by  military  jealousy 
from  tbe  barraeks,  the  evangelist  can  only  avail 
himself  of  such  opportunities  of  contact  with  the 
soldiers  as  may  be  presented  away  &om  their  usual 
quarters.  Thus  the  small  companies  or  piquets  on 
guard  at  the  entrance  of  the  Senate,  of  tbe  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  of  the  Public  Ministries  and  other  ser- 
vices of  the  State,  furnish  perhaps  the  best  opening 
for  inserting  the  small  end  of  the  wedge.  Here 
Signer  Gapellini  may  often  be  seen  passing  and 
repassing,  scanning  with  an  eye  made  quick  to  read 
cbaractefT  by  long  experience  the  countenance  of  the 
sergeaJat  in  command,  putting  out  a  cautious  feeler 
DOW  and  then  by  the  gift  of  a  tract,  or  by  a  ten  tat.  ve 
word,  and  happy  if  at  length,  as  not  unfreqnently 
happens,  he  be  invited  to  enter  the  guard-room,  and 
expuiin  freely  his  message  and  his  v?ork.  Often,  too, 
he  will  wat<^  in  the  principal  thoroughfiEures  of  the 
city  for  the  soldiers  whose  hesitating  step  and  atten- 
tive study  of  the  names  of  the  streets  show  that  they 
have  eitibkex  lost  their  way  or  are  afraid  of  losing  it; 
and  having  w<m  their  oonfidence  by  a  kind  offer  of 
guidance,  vnll  improve  the  occasion,  as  time  and  cir- 
pumstances  may  pennit.  Many  a  first  acquaintance 
hsis  bt^ii  made  in  the  oit^  omz\ib^ses ;  many  a  little 
group  has  been  evangelised  at  the  railway  station; 
a  certain  tavern,  whose  head-iwaiter  was  himself  a 
few  years  back  one  of  the  military  converts,  is  a 
&vourite  scene  of  labour ;  and  every  soldier's  haunt 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  various  barracks  is 
diligently  ^ten  up  during  the  men's  brief  daily 
hour  of  liberty.  Of  course  the  tract  and  Scripture 
portion  are  largely  used  in  these  evangelistic  forays ; 
and  in  many  a  soldier's  heart  the  first  seed  of  truth 
has  been  deposited  by  these  silent  messengers.  There 
is,  however,  no  laviim  indiscretion  in  the  use  of  this 
means  of  propaganda.  As  a  general  rule.  Signer 
Capellini  wisely  prefers  to  leave  the  tract  or  Testa- 
ment only  where  interest  has  been  so  far  awakened 
by  previous  conversation  as  to  give  some  guarantee 
that  they  will  be  read  with  honest  attention. 

Bemarkable  is  the  success  vnth  which  these  wise 
and  energetic  tactics  have  been  crowned.  Year  by 
year  the  little  remnant,  sometimes  of  only  eight  or 
ten,  which  in  the  autumn  was  all  that  was  left  of 
the  last  season's  harvesti])g,  has,  before  the  spring, 
grown  and  multiplied  into  a  church  of  some  hundred 
communicants,  representing  not  fewer  than  three 
times  that  number  brought  more  or  less  under  the 
influence  of  the  truth.  For  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  owing  to  the  distance  of  the  different 
barracks  from  the  place  of  meeting,  to  the  large 
number  of  soldiers  mounting  guard  or  told  off  for 
other  duties  everv  hour  of  the  day,  to  the  frequent 
marches,  sham-nghts  and  other  exercises,  to  the 
extraordinaiy  service  required  on  national  f3te  days, 
or  in  times  of  popular  commotion,  to  the  iron  discipline 
that  punishes  vnth  redusion  a  speck  of  rust  or  dirt 
on  parade,  or  a  failure  to  salute  an  officer  in  the 
street,  and  to  I3ie  many  other  incidents  of  military 


life  that  may  interfere  with  the  brirf  daily  hour 
available  for  religious  services,  to  say  that  for  every 
soldier  fairly  won  to  the  church,  there  are  two 
others  who  frequent  the  meetings  with  some  decree 
of  regularity,  is  rather  to  under-state  the  case  than 
otherwise. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  an  evangelistic 
work  like  this,  ep  important  in  itself,  so  menacing 
in  its  possible  results,  should  be  pemHtted  to  go 
forward  in  the  very  seat  and  centre  of  CSathoUcism 
without  provoking  the  vigilant  jealousy  <^  the 
papal  authorities.  So  early  as  the  spring  of  1873  a 
loud  note  of  alarm  was  sounded  by  the  '^Osservatore 
Somano,*'  the  principal  organ  of  the  Vatican. 
"The  now  Protestant  shop  for  the  corruption  of 
youth"  was  denounced  vdth  vulgar  virulence  at 
once  to  the  families  of  the  soldiers  themselves  and 
to  the  authorities,  civil  and  military.  Several  of 
the  iiigher  officers  with  clerical  leanings,  began  to 
search  out  and  call  to  account  the  delinquents. 
The  sergeants  and  corporals,  soon  aware  of  the 
hostile  wind  that  had  set  in  from  the  upper  regions^ 
began  to  harass  their  evangelical  subordinates 
with  a  thousand  little  oppressions.  At  last  the- 
colonel  of  the  regiment  to  which  the  staunchest 
company  of  the  converted  soldiers  belonged  made- 
formal  report  of  the  grievance  to  Prince  Humbert, 
now  Ein^  of  Italy,  at  that  time  general  of  the  Army 
Division  in  which  these  scones  were  occurring.  The 
Prince's  reply,  in  fidl  military  council,  was  wise 
and  noble :  **  Watch,  if  you  have  any  fear  that 
political  designs  may  be  concealed  under  the  maiitle 
of  religion ;  but  do  not  hinder  the  soldiers  from 
worshipping  Gk>d  as  their  consciences  dictate."  This 
attitude  of  the  prince  checked  for  the  time  the  spirit 
of  persecution. 

Two  years  afterwards  the  Christian  soldiers  in 
the  Bersaglieri  had  to  pass  through  a  still  severer 
ordeal.  The  colonel  of  the  regiment  happened  to  be 
a  zealous  clerical,  and  learning  that  some  fifty  of  his 
men  were  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  Bible  and 
frequenting  Capellini's  services,  his  wrath  knew  no 
bounds.  The  regiment  was  drawn  up  on  parade, 
and  every  soldier  had  to  declare  his  faith,  those  who- 
were  bold  enough  to  profess  themselves  Evangelicals 
being  subjected  to  an  angry  and  threatening  inter- 
rogatory. Every  Bible  and  tract  was  confiscated,, 
and  all  further  propaganda  stiictly  prohibited. 

As  before,  the  Evangelical  soldiers  became  marked 
men,  and  were  so  burdened  with  extra  duty  and  so 
captiously  punished,  that  it  became  almost  im- 
possible for  them  to  attend  the  services.  And 
though  an  appeal  made  by  Capellini  in  person  to 
General  Cosenza,  then  in  command  of  the  division, 
was  courteously  received,  and  the  Liberal  press, 
informed  of  what  was  taking  place  tlu-ough  the 
foolish  chuckling  of  the  clerical  journals,  indig- 
nantly protested,  still  any  further  work  among  the 
Bersaglieri  became  for  the  time  all  but  impossible. 

Even  this  season  of  opposition  and  distress,  how^ 
ever,  yielded  its  encouragements.  The  few  Bersa- 
glieri who  had  been  really  admitted  to  the  communion 
of  the  church  remained  faithful,  and  from  time  to 
time  escaped  to  the  meetings,  giving  and  receiving 
comfort.  Nor  was  every  door  of  propaganda 
altogether  shut.  Though  orders  were  strict  that 
the  evan^lists  should  not  be  allowed  to  approach 
the  guard-rooms ;  and  though  at  first,  wherever  an 
officer  of  Bersaglieri  was  on  duty  both  Capellini  and 
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his  colporteurs  were  driven  off  "  like  lepers/*  still 
sometimes  prejudice  was  so  far  overpome  by  perse- 
veraDoe,  that  the  officer  would  feign  inattention, 
while  the  heretic  intruders  left  the  tract  or  Testa- 
ment with  his  men.  On  one  occasion,  to  Capellini's 
great  surprise,  the  officer  himself  was  the  first  to 
welcome  him,  and  not  only  gave  him  free  access  to 
the  guard,  but  urged  the  soldiers  to  read  his  books 
and  frequent  his  meetings.  It  appeared  that  one  of 
the  Bibles  confiscated  on  the  persons  of  the  perse- 
cuted Bersaglieri  had  fallen  into  the  officer's  hands, 
and,  opened  from  mere  curiosity,  had  carried  its  own 
testimony  to  his  heart  and  conscience. 

But  perhaps  the  sorest  trials  to  the  soldier's 
fidelity  are  found  in  private  and  individual  cases  of 
persecution.  Free  as  Italy  now  is,  public  opposition 
on  a  large  scale,  as  in  the  instances  just  noted,  is 
checked  by  its  very  publicity.  But  there  is  no  such 
eheck  upon  that  isolated  oppression  to  which  mili- 
tary life,  with  its  strict  rule  and  multiform  etiquette, 
opens  so  many  opportunities.  A  private  soldier  may 
be  told  off  for  service  hour  after  hour,  or  consigned 
to  reclusion  day  after  day,  and  each  time  some 
trivial  breach  of  discipline  may  ostensibly  justify 
the  penalty,  though  the  real  reason  lie  in  the  personal 
pique  and  vindictiveness  of  some  petty  superior. 
Nor  is  an  appeal  to  a  higher  officer  always  suc- 
cessful as  it  was  in  one  case  narrated  by  Signer 
Capellini.  A  certain  Corsican,  Luigi  Fares  by  name, 
drive»  almost  desperate  by  the  combined  vexations 
of  the  lieutenant  and  corporal  of  his  company,  who 
sought  to  prevent  his  attending  the  Evangelical 
services  by  imposing  on  him  a  continuity  of  heavy 
duty,  at  last,  commending  himself  to  God,  awaited 
the  captain  at  the  barrack-entrance,  and  thus  ac- 
costed him : 

*'  Si^nor  Capitano,  when  I  came  to  Home  I  was  a 
Catholic;  I  am  now  an  Evangelical,  having  learned 
from  Signer  Capellini  the  true  religion." 

"Well,"  replied  the  captain,  with  surprise,  "you 
are  free,  I  suppose,  to  follow  what  religion  you 
please." 

"That  is  true,  Signer  Capitano,  and  therefore 
I  come  to  you  for  justice."  And  the  man's  eyes 
.fiashed. 


"  Calm  yourself,  then ;  tell  me  what  has  happened, 
and  I  will  render  you  justice." 

"  From  the  day  that  the  Signer  Lieutenant  knew 
me  to  be  an  evangelical,"  resumed  the  soldier,  ^  he 
has  never  ceased  to  persecute  and  punish  me.  I  am 
always  told  off  for  duty ;  it  is  almost  a  month  since 
I  had  a  night's  rest  on  my  bed.  Hardly  have  I  re- 
turned from  mounting  guard  than  I  am  set  to  some 
other  service.  I  am  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  can 
bear  it  no  longer." 

The  complaint  was  irregular  in  form;  but  the 
captain  saw  that  the  man  v^as  sincere,  and  made 
prompt  inquiries ;  the  result  of  which  was  that  the 
lieutenant  was  sharply  reproved,  the  corporal  who 
had  taken  his  cue  from  his  superior  officer  puuished, 
and  the  abuse  of  power  effectually  stopped. 

But  worse  even  than  these  "  fantastic  tricks "  of 
men  "  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority,"  are  the  strife 
and  sorrow  which  the  soldier's  profession  -of  a  purer 
faith  will  often  bring  upon  him  from  his  nearest  and 
dearest.  Separated  ^r  years  from  home  and  friends, 
the  ties  of  affection  are  endeared  to  him  by  absence. 
Many  a  letter  is  brought  to  Capellini  by  strong  men 
weeping  who  could  better  bear  a  week  in  irons  than 
the  heart  wounds  inflicted  by  such  a  missive.  Now 
it  is  a  father  who  vnrites  in  wrath,  and  cuts  off  the 
subsidy  from  home  which  has  hitherto  been  sent  to 
eke  out  the  soldier's  meagre  pittance  of  two  sons  a 
day ;  now  it  is  a  mother,  horrified  at  her  lad's  apostafij, 
who  conjures  him  to  spare  her  gray  hairs  so  terrible 
a  shame  and  grief;  now  it  is  a  sweetheart,  who  will 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  Protestant  heretic ; 
now  the  old  priest  of  the  parish  dips  his  pen  in  tears, 
or  gall,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  drivels  pathetically 
or  curses  bitterly  over  this  black  sheep  of  his  flock ; 
and  now  perhaps  an  uncle  jn  orders,  from  whom 
great  expectations  are  cherished,  raves  and  threatens 
at  the  disgrace  thus  brought  upon  the  family.  It  is 
much  for  the  poor  lads  in  these  times  of  bitterness 
that  the  kindhearted  evangelist's  home  is  ever  open 
to  them ;  and  more  than  any  commonplaces  of  con- 
solation, his  ready  sympathy  and  the  new  ties  formed 
under  his  roof  with  comrades  in  like  distress  help 
to  sustain  their  faith  and  courage. 

H.  J.  PieooTT. 


OLD  PICTURE  BIBLES. 


THOSE  who  saw  the  Caxton  Exhibition  of  1877 
will  remember  the  grand  series  of  rare  Bibles 
displayed  with  their  quaint  title-pages  or  pictures, 
witnessing  to  the  immense  number  of  examples 
in  this  country.  Contributions  on  loan  from  the 
universities,  colleges,  and  private  collectors,  were 
liberally  made,  and  the  result  was  such  a  show  of 
beautiful  and  unique  specimens  of  the  Scriptures  as 
can  scarcely  again  be  brought  together. 

Before  tixe  age  of  printing,  and  from  a  remote 
period  **  pictures  "  of  whatever  kind  have  had  a  mean- 
ing and  interest  which  has  survived  in  many  ways. 
The  mosaics  in  the  churches  at  Bome,  mediaeval 
wall-painting  in  our  own  buildings,  tapestry  so  full 
of  sacred  story,  were  but  the  pioneers  of  Ae  later 
work  of  the  engraver.  The  daily  occupation  of  the 
monasteries  in  •  writing    and   illumiuating   books, 


naturally  preceded  the  invention  of  printing.  Learn- 
ing was  then  restricted  to  the  few — the  dergy  and 
the  nobles ;  and  its  acquisition  was  followed  often 
by  imprisonment,  and  sometimes  by  death* 

The  light  of  the  Reformation  was  dawning, 
and  brought  with  it  persons  and  events  of  lasting 
influence  to  Christianity.  Religious  teaching  had 
a  larger  sphere,  and  the  Scriptures  began  to  he 
illustrated  pictorially,  either  by  hand-painting,  or 
afterwards  by  engraved  design. 

It  is  diflBcult  to  fix  the  earliest  attempt  at  Scriptipral 
illustration.  We  read  of  the  custom  of  distributing 
rudely  printed  figures  of  the  patron  saints  of  churches 
and  shrines,  which  were  also  used  as  a  help  to  the 
preaching  friars.  A  picture  was  easier  of  apprecia- 
tion bv  the  unlettered  poor  than  the  long  treatises 
of  divines,  and  thus  it  is  we  arrive  at  the  era  of  the 
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**Biblia  panperum,"  or  Bible  of  the  poor,  the  precursor 
of  the  actual  Bible.  Short  histories  of  sacred  subjects, 
printed  in  a  kind  of  verse,  and  interspersed  with  illus- 
trations, formed  the  leading  feature  of  this,  the  "  poor 
man's  Bible."  The  life,  miracles,  parables,  and 
payings  of  our  Saviour,  with  typical  subjects  from 
the  Old  Testament  were  introduced.  The  date  of 
this  very  curious  work  is  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
-century.  These  antique  woodcuts — ^rude  attempts 
io  spread  the  truth  through  pictures — were  soon  to 
be  followed  by  mightier  productions  consequent  on 
the  diffusion  of  printing. 

Learned  translators  were  coming  forward  to  revise 
ihe  Scriptures,  and  the  presses  of  the  Netherlands 
and  Grermany  were  actively  at  work.  A  group  of 
illustrious  men — Luther,  Erasmus,  Tyndale,  Cover- 
•dale,  and  others,  will  for  ever  be  connected  with  the 
publication  of  our  rare  Bibles.  These  men,  friends 
«nd   fellow-workers  with  the  noted   printers   and 
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"wood  engravers  of  the  day,  formed  a  learned  and 
distinct  association.  What  so  likely  as  that  the  all- 
engrossing  work — the  translation,  printing  and  illus- 
tration of  the  Scriptures — should  be  their  chief  care? 

Thus  the  Bible  became  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant book  printed.  Not  without  much  danger 
was  this  business  carried  on,  for  one  Kobert  Stephens, 
the  celebrated  Parisian  typographer,  was  exiled  to 
<}eneva  for  revising  his  Bibles  and  Testaments. 

Li  the  Netherlands  special  privileges  were  enjoyed, 
by  which  any  inhabitant  could  print  what  he  liked 
«nd  send  it  home  or  abroad.  Between  1520-50  a 
great  number  of  Bibles  were  issued  abroad.  Antwerp 
was  the  centre  of  the  work,  English  merchants 
having  settled  there,  who  to  their  credit  encouraged 
the  weary  labours  of  the  learned  exiles.  The  Refor- 
mation had  developed  the  "  New  Learning,"  as  it  was 
called,  and  many  foreigners  came  to  England,  and 
assisted  in  the  great  task  of  producing  the  Scriptures. 
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noted  printer,  Antoine  Verard  of  Paris,  full  of 
ornamental  woodcuts ;  and  the  edition  of  Neuch&tel, 
with  Calvin's  prefiEU^,  teems  with  interest  to  the 


;TH«  BKAZKS  SSBPSSnT  (!*«  OftOi  BfflUy, 

theological  student,  no  less  than  to  the  lover  of 
ancient  desi^p,  for  each  chapter  is  introduced  by 
some  appropriate  picture  in  "  black  and  white." 

Clement  Marot  and  Beza,  lasting  names  in 
Protestant  annals,  are  connected  with  the  rhymed 
Yersions  of  the  I^lms ;  these  books  were  sometimes 


DAVID  AND  OOLZATH  (3»«  Gftot  *»/«> 

embellished  with  woodcuts,  illustrating  the  seasons 
of  the  year  and  the  zodiacal  signs. 

In  Bohemia,  Anne  of  Bohemia,  Queen  of  Biohard  u., 
John  Huss,  and  Jerome  of  IVague,  were  greatly 
distinguished  in  the  cause  of  Scripture  truth. 
From  the  Bohemian  refugees  were  descended  the 
Moravians,  and  an  early  edition  of  their  Bible  was 
printed  at  Prague  in  1488. 

Bare  copies  of  Syriac,  Sclavonic,  Armenian,  and 
Spanish  Bibles  exist,  and  have  ornamental  borders 
and  some  excellent  designs.  Oriental  custom,  how- 
ever, forbad  certain  representations  of  human  forms, 
and  restricted  its  ornament  to  decorative  patterns. 
Great  pains  were  taken  in  correcting  early  Bibles 
for  the  press,  years  having  been  occupied  in  that 
business,  every  sheet  being  examined  by  several  cor- 
rectors. Such  was  the  tonthusiasm  for  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures,  that  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  is 
reported  to  have  committed  the  whole  of  Erasmus's 
New  Testament  to  memory,  during  a  visit  to  Eome  ! 


The  first  engravings  for  the  Bible  were  on  wood, 
and  the  same  block  often  did  duty  for  ttevcral 
different  editions;  those  most  profusely  adorned 
are  best  known  as  the  versions  of  Coverdale, 
Cranmer,  the  Great  Bible  (1538),  and  the  Genevan, 
together  with  the  Testaments  of  Erasmus,  Tyndak 
and  others. 

We  open  the  first,  or  title-page,  and  there  see 
delineated  the  story  of  man's  fall  and  redemption, 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  Creation ;  the  whole  picture 
surrounded  by  a  richly-designed  border,  or  other 
decoration.  A  favourite  method  of  adapting  these 
subjects  to  ornamental  forms  was  the  representation 
of  the  genealogical,  or  "  Jesse  Tree,"  that  Scriptural 
emblem  of  the  Messiah. 

The  Stem,  or  Boot  of  Jesse,  is  also  found  as  a 
typical  embellishment  to  early  printed  books,  in 
stained  glass,  and  was  one  of  the  reoogni&ed  forms 
of  sacred  and  seoular  art;  and  frequently  occurs  on 
the  title-pages  of  old  Bibles. 
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Another  engraving,  a  frontispiece,  introduced  the 
figure  of  Henry  vm.,  who  is  represented  as  hand- 
ing the  Bible  to  a  surrounding  crowd  of  divines, 
statesmen,  and  illustrious  reformers.  As  defender 
of  the  faith,  and  champion  of  the  Beformation,  the 
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likeness  of  this  king  is  often  introduced  on  these 
title-pages,  also  portraits  of  the  young  Edward  vi. 

The  frontispiece  and  commencement  of  certain 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  often  divided  into 
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panel-like  spaces,  wherein  scenes  and  incidents  from 
the  Psalms,  the  Froverbs,  or  the  Prophets,  form  a 
picture  series  of  Bible  history. 

The  woodcut  designs  were  generally  drawn  and 
engraved  by  the  same  person,  so  that  much  accuracy 
was  ensured.  The  calling  of  bookseller  and  engraver 
was  often  united  in  those  times,  when  learning  was 
restricted  to  the  few,  and  when  such  men  shared  the 
patronage  of  the  noble  and  learned. 
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Under  the  very  shadow  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
lived  many  of  these  booksellers  and  engravers,  and 
by  a  pleasing  ooincidence  that  locality  is  now  the 
chosen  ground  of  literature. 

Some  books,  specially  produced  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Crown,  were  exceedingly  fine.  An  edition  of 
Coverdale's,  printed  in  1538,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Protector  Cromweli,  calls  for  note. 
,  The  hand-painted  decorations,  specially  the  initial 
letters^  were  of  great  beauty  in  all  the  rare  Bibles ; 
and  with. their  ornament  is  associated  the  famous 
name  of  Hans  Holbein.  Coming  to  England  about 
1520,  the  friend  of  Erasmus  and  Sir  Thomas  More, 
known  to  the  great  and  learned,  Holbein  was  intro- 
duced to  Henry  viii. 

In  the  choicely-designed  title-page,  specially  of 
the  vellum-printed  Bibles,  we  discover  tUe  signature 
"  Hans  Holbein,"  and  admire  those  rich  ornaments 
borrowed  from  classical  legend  and  interwoven  with 
the  border-page.  One  subject  specially  identified 
with  Holbein  is  the  ^' Dance  of  Death,"  that  realistic 
picture  of  persons  in  all  ranks  of  life,  who  at  the 
last  must  succumb  to  the  dreaded  foe ;  this  design  is 
generally  employed  as  a  border  ornament,  and  is 
usually  found  in  the  Book  of  Bevelution. 

Though  mere  ornament  forms  a  great  part  of  the 
embellishment,  the  elucidation  of  Scriptural  events 
and  histories  furnishes  many  subjects. 

When  we  consider  how  frequently  the  story  of 
man's  redemption  had  been  told  in  paintings,  on 
fresco,  and  in  wood-carvings,  it  is  not  surprising 
l^at  the  medisQval  engraver  should  employ  his 
skill  to  aid  the  reading  of  the  sacred  books.  The 
Creation,  the  Fall,  the  Last  Judgment,  those  often- 
recurring  themes,  had  occupied  artist,  poet,  and 
chronicler,  and  were  now  at  first  the  principal  illus- 
trations. Then  each  book  began  to  take  up  its  own 
events. 

The  Pentateuch,  perhaps,  has  the  greatest  number 
of  illustrations  in  the  old  Bibles.  Certain  scenes 
are  more  frequently  represented  than  others.  '  The 
sacrifice  of  Isaac,  the  history  of  Joseph  and  Pharaoh, 
Jacob's  vision,  Abraham  and  the  three  angels,  and 
the   giving  of  the  Law,  are  important  examples. 
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in  the  middle  ages.  As  a  coimeciing  link  with  the 
early  Bibles,  in  which  several  of  these  cuts  are  to  be 
found,  these  designs  are  both  interesting  and  nniqne. 

In  New  Testament  illustration  the  one  great 
theme,  the  Life  of  our  Lord,  is  fully  set  forth.  The 
«ame  woodcut  pictures  in  one  Gospel  often  serve 
to  elucidate  the  writings  of  later  Evangelists.  The 
development  of  oil  painting  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  by  the  groat  masters  of  Italy 
probably  influeuced  the  wood  engravers  in  adapting 
Scriptural  subjects  to  the  print^  page.  Thus,  the 
subjects  which  occupied  the  greatest  artists  are  pro- 
minent here-T<the  Annunciation,  the  appearance  to 
the  shepherds,  the  Nativity,  and  the  flight  into  Egypt. 

The  part  borne  by  Tyndale,  Erasmus  and  Cover- 
dale  in  the  revision  and  issue  of  the  early  Testament 
has  been  too  often  told  to  need  repetition  here.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  what  prices  some  of  the  early 
Testaments  fetched,  and  how  we  read  of  Tyndale's 
version  being  sold  at  about  three  shillings,  while 
the  Dutch  printers,  who  pirated  Tyndale's  edition, 
fiold  it  at  less, — allowance  of  course  having  to  be 
made  for  the  difference  of  values  then. 

As  choice  editions  of  the  Bible  were  specially 
issued  for  royalty  and  others,  so  the  New  Testament 
ivas  also  sumptuously  printed  on  vellum,  of  which  a 
oopy  once  belonging  to  Queen  Anne  Boleyn  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum. 

The  famous  printers  of  the  New  Testament  were 
Orafton,  Whitchurch  and  Berthelet  in  England; 
the  Stephenses  and  others  in  France.  The  death  of 
Edward  vi.  put  a  stop  for  a  while  to  the  great  work 
in  hand ;  writers,  printers,  theologians  of  the  Be- 
formed  faith  fled  for  their  lives  to  the  Netherlands, 
Oeneva,  and  other  Protestant  places  of  refuge— and 
the  annals  of  Bible  printing  were,  for  a  time, 
^saddened  by  the  events  of  the  Marian  persecutions. 

A  brighter  picture  is  presented  when  we  read  of 
'Queen  Elizabeth  visiting  Cambridge,  and  in  1678 
being  presented  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  with  a  New 
Testament  in  Greek.  In  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford  is  preserved  a  translation  of  St.  Paurs  Epistles 
in  a  binding  executed  by  her  as  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
during  her  imprisonment  at  Woodstock. 

The  New  Testament  illustrations  offer  great 
variety  and  interest.  The  commencement  of  each 
Oospel  has  usually  a  representation  of  the  evangelist 
with  his  appropriate  attribute  or  emblem  :  thus, 
■St.  Matthew  with  the  angel,  St.  Mark  with  the  lion 
St.  Luke  (also  as  a  painter)  with  the  ox,  St.  John 
with  the  eagle,  all  which  symbols  rest  on  Scriptural 
authority.  The  same  block  used  in  one  Gospel 
served  to  illustrate  a  succeeding  one. 

Bible  illustrations  (whether  C3d  or  New  Testament^ 
naturally  fall  into  certain  classes,  the  historical 
predominating;  next  those  wherein  architecture, 
scenery,  or  ceremonial  give  the  key-note  to  the 
subject  The  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness,  the 
miraculous  draught  of  Fishes,  Christ  disputing  with 
the  Doctors,  Nicodemus  wh©  cometh  by  Night,  the 
Marriage  Feast,  are,  amongst  other  subjects,  very 
frequent. 

The  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew,  Luke  and  John  are 
the  most  fully  illustrated ;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
45cantily,  but  the  succeeding  Epistles  often  display 
much  detail  and  special  features. 

Some  incidents  of  the  character,  calling,  and  life 


of  the  evangelists  can  be  studied;  as  for  example, 
the  representation  of  St.  Paul  writing,  with  hia 
sword  before  him  and  his  weaver's  loom  on  the  left, 
the  last  subject  indicating  his  business  as  a  ''  tent 
maker."  Again,  we  meet  with  St.  Paul,  escaping 
from  Damascus,  being  let  down  in  a  basket  from 
the  window ;  and  St.  Paul  at  a  desk  discoursing  to 
the  Corinthians ;  and  St.  Peter  is  represented  with 
the  keys  in  one  hand  and  a  book  in  the  other.  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  shown  the  conversion 
of  St.  Paul;  other  evangelists  are  often  portrayed 
as  preaching  or  addressing  the  people  to  whom  the 
Epistle  is  written. 

Three  editions  of  the  New  Testament  call  for 
remark,  viz.,  "  Coverdale's  "  complete  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  in  1535,  supposed  to  have  beai 
printed  at  Zurich — ^it  is  remarkable  for  the  number 
and  spirit  of  the  engravings;  Tyndale's  edition, 
1534,  the  woodcuts  probably  executed  at  Antwerp, 
where  the  book  was  printed;  and  Erasmus's  Nev 
Testament,  on  vellum  in  1519,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
elegantly  adorned  with  Holbein's  page  and  border 
designs. 

Wood-engraving  as  connected  with  type,  is  a  most 
instructive  study,  and  though  many  of  the  Bible 
illustrations  are  wanting  in  that  poetry  and  idealism 
which  marked  the  Italian  schools  of  design,  they  are 
vigorous  and  realistic.  Lyons  produced  a  femous 
artist,  known  as  Le  Petit  Bernard,  who,  about  1550, 
designed  several  woodcuts,  which,  from  their  small- 
ness,  gave  the  appellation  to  his  name.  Several  of 
his  **  picture  prints  "  are  exceedingly  minute,  and 
indude  a  long  series  of  Bible  illustrations. 

Other  noted  engrarvers,  chiefly  of  the  German 
school  and  followers  of  Albert  Dttrer,  produced  many 
Scripture  scenes ;  it  is  not  likely  that  they  were 
ever  much  introduced  into  the  ordinary  published 
Bible,  but  they  formed  a  distinct  set  of  illustrations. 
As  models  for  numbler  engravers  to  copy  they  gave 
a  great  impulse  to  artistic  work. 

While  the  first  books  of  the  New  Testament  were 
scantily  illustrated,  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  was 
one  long  "  picture-poem."  This  may  be  somewhat 
accounted  for  by  its  early  appearance  in  the 
'*  Biblia  Pauperum,'*  or  Poor  Preacher's  Bible.  ^ 

For  several  years  the  Apocalypse  had  been  pictori- 
ally  introduced  in  rare  artistic  works,  receiving,  as 
time  went  on,  greater  finish  and  elaboration. 

On  stained  glass,  in  mural  ornament,  on  canvas, 
vellum,  and  paper,  this  inspired  work  has  been 
illustrated,  and  men  like  Holbein  and  Diirer  hare 
lent  their  talents  to  the  work.  In  those  sublime 
passages  describing  the  worship  of  the  elders,  the 
pouring  out  of  the  vials,  the  fallen  Babylon,  and 
the  New  Jerusalem,  pictorial  idealism  found  new 
inspiration. 
.  Dtirer  and  his  pupils  made  a  special  study  of  this 
subject,  and  designed  a  separate  series  of  illustra- 
tions for  it,»  which  were  published  about  1498.  It  is 
most  likely  that  the  extended  influence  of  his  designs 
led  them  to  be  adapted  to  those  in  the  rare  Testaments. 

In  the  study  of  these  picture  Bibles,  we  mar 
well  accept  the  significant  words  of  a  gifted  living 
authoress,  who  says  of  them,  "  text  and  picture  alter- 
nately take  up  the  sacred  tale,  and  the  skill  of  tba 
artist  has  exhausted  itself  in  setting  forth  in  positiT« 
images  the  great  scheme  of  salvation." 

S.  W.  EsBsaAW,  XJL 
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CHAPTER  ra. — A  PETITION. 


IT  ifl  growing  dusk  ere  Aunt  Mary  returns  home, 
for  she  has  been  detained  by  some  alterations 
-which  had  to  be  made  without  delay. 

"  Yon  must  be  famished,  Maggie/'  she  exclaims, 
as  she  opens  the  door.  "  You  should  ha*  called  o' 
Mrs.  Jones,  and  she'd  have  got  you  a  cup  of  tea." 

"  No,  thanks,  auntie/'  answers  Maggie,  cheerfully. 
**  I  haven't  been  alone  all  the  afternoon ;  there  has 
been  a  lady  to  see  me — her  as  has  taken  Mrs. 
Carington's  district — and  see  what  pretty  flowers 
sbe  left  me/* 
"  They  are  bonny/'  says  Aunt  Mary,  smelling  them. 
"  And  she  put  them  in  water  too.  She  says,  *  This 
jug'U  do,  Maggie,'  and  she  got  up  and  put  'em  in 
all  tidy  and  nice,  and  she  brought  me  something 
else,  auntie,  only  Mr.  Carington  sent  it."  And 
then  she  holds  up  the  photograph,  watching  with  a 
pleased  faoe  Aunt  Mary's  start  and  little  cry  of 
Burprise, 

"  Why,  it*s   just  herself,"  she  cries,  delightedly  ; 
"just  the  way  she  used  to  come  and  sit  herself  down 
an'  say,  *  Now,  Mr.  Molloy,  and  how  are  you  to-day.* 
Eh,  but  Maggie,  there'll  never,  be  the  like  of  her 
come  into  this  house  again." 
"  Not  like  her,"  says  Maggie,  dreamily. 
"Always  the  best  goes  first,"  says  Aunt  Mary, 
^dly.     "  A  pack  o*  helpless  ninnies  that's  no  good 
to  nobody,  nothing  e^^er  happens  to  them.     Why, 
there  was  Mrs.  Langton ;  a  pretty  parson's  wife  she 
was,  never  came  nigh  hand  none  on  us ;  never  had 
a  word  for  anyone,  an'  yet  used  to  work  for  her  and 
screwed  me  down  a  penny  a  yard  cheaper  than  any 
one  else.     Now,  Mrs.  Carington,  if  she  was  in  the 
grandest  shop  in  King  Street,  it  was,  '  Well,  Maiy, 
how's  Maggie  and  how's  the  father  ? '   and  she's 
taken,  and  the  other's  left." 
"  God  knows  best,  auntie/*  says  Maggie  softly. 
"Eh,    child,"   cries    Aunt    Mary;    "but   it's    a 
blessed  thing  to  be  as  patient  as  you  are ;  I  can't/' 

"I'm  not  patient,  auntie,"  answers  Maggie,  **at 
least  not  so  patient  as  I  might  be.  I  get  very  tired 
sometimes/' 

"Aye,  poor  bairn,  you  shall  have  your  tea," 
bustling  about  and  stirring  the  fire. 

"  I  had  Bridget  Flannigan  to  see  me  after  the 
lady  had  gone,"  says  Maggie  presently. 

"Bridget  had  you?  And  what  had  she  got  to 
say?"     ^  ^  ^ 

But  Maggie  is  strangely  silent  concerning  Bridget's 
"^sit ;  usually  she  is  full  of  the  little  bits  of  news 
which  her  Irish  friend  brings  her ;  how  Mrs.  So-and- 
Bo  has  got  a  new  dress,  or  how  Mary  This  is  going  to 
he  married  as  soon  as  the  banns  are  out,  or  Susan  That 
18  going  to  place  at  last.  But  to-night  she  has  none 
of  these  scraps  of  gossip  for  her  aunt;  she  watches 
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"  Oh,  auntie !"  cries  Maggie  reproachfully,  "  and 
then  you  have  been  sitting  in  a  draught." 

*<  Well,  the  window  was  open,  and  now  and  again 
the  door  was  open  for  a  bit,"  says  Mary;  "  maybe  it'll 
go  away  of  itself  after  a  while." 

But  it  does  not;  in  spite  of  the  sultry  weather 
she  coughs  during  the  whole  night,  not  such  a  cough 
as  would  attract  any  one's  attention  or  pity,  but  one 
single  sharp  bark,  at  intervals  of  five  minutes  or  so. 
Maggie  knows  it  well  and  dreads  it. 

She  is  very  tired  to-night,  little  Maggie,  and  is 
glad  when  her  aunt  carries  her  upstairs  and  puts 
her  to  bed,  but  though  she  is  tired  she  is  not  very 
sleepy.  When  she  is  left  alone,  and  her  aunt  has 
gone  down  again  to  finish  some  sewing,  she  folds  her 
hands  reverently,  for  she  is  never  able  to  say  her 
prayers  kneeling, 
and  asks  God  very 
earnestly  to  make  her 
strong  and  well 
again^  so  as  to  be 
some  help  to  granny. 
Then  she  says  *'  Oup 
Father,"  and  repeats 
her  usual  hymn, 

"  Through  the  day  Thy 
love  hath  spared 

Now    we    lay  us 
down  to  test" 

Then  neaoe  in  the 
little  cnamber  is 
perfect,  and  ere  long 
sweet  sleep  comes 
down  and  settles 
upon  the  tired  blue 
eyes,  soothing  the 
weary  aching,  which 
is  always  with  her, 
and  lulling  her  to  a 
rest  as  sound  and 
tranquil  as  though 
her  bed  were  of  soft- 
est down  and  its  cur- 
tains of  richest  silk. 
Oh,  the  blessing  of 
sleep,  which  comes 
to  8k\l  alike,  high, 
low,  rich,  and  poor, 
from  the  good  man 
to  the  criminal  exe 
his  day  of  doom. 


CHAPTER  IV. — "THE  MAN  O'  THE  PARISH."* 

The  rectory  of  St.  Cuthbert  is  not  in  the  parish, 
but  more  than  a  mile  without  Mossgate  Bar.  It  is 
a  large  handsome  house,  and  was  built  about  ten 
years  ago,  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Carington's  predecessor, 
Mr.  Langton. 

Now  that  its  bright  mistress  has  been  taken 
away  it  has  a  very  deserted  and  dreary  aspect. 
There  are  no  flowers  in  the  drawing-room,  as  there 

*  The  writer  of  this  story  knew  the  olergyman  of  such  a 
parish,  who  frequently  heard  himself  spokea  of,  as  Bridget 
said,  **  the  man  o'  the  parish." 


used  to  be  in  her  time;  a  large  dog  of  the  St. 
Bernard  breed  lies  on  the  lawn  in  diMX)D^Iate 
attitude,  watching  with  grave  bright  eyes  the  dr^r 
from  which  his  mistress  was  wont  to  issue,  Imt 
from  beneath  whose  portals  she  will  come  never  moi%. 
Within  all  is  unnaturally  still ;  the  door  leading 
into  the  kitchens  is  closed,  so  that  the  noise  of  the 
servants'  voices  does  not  penetrate  into  the  halL 
Mr.  Carington  sits  in  his  study  alone,  his  face 
hidden  by  his  hands  and  a  half-written  sermon  en 
the  table  before  him.  Three  weeks  have  passed 
away  since  his  wife's  death,  and  on  the  morrow  he 
has  made  up  his  mind  that  he  will  put  his  sorrow 
away  and  preach.  His  curate  is  young,  and  he  feels 
that  it  is  hard  upon  him  to  have  to  prepare  two 
sermons  in  a  week,  besides  doing  all  the  other  duty. 

He  has  told  him 
therefore,  that  he 
will  take  his  usokl 
part  in  the  servioe 
to-morrow,  and  }et, 
now  that  the  sermon 
is  half-written,  he 
feels^as  if  it  ifl  an  ab- 
solute impofldliilitT 
to  cany  out  the  task 
he  has  set  him^f. 
He  rememhers  tbt 
when  he  last  wrote 
a  sermon,  she  wa£  in 
no  danger— he  Lad 
then  no  thought  of 
losing  her.  It  wu 
a  fortnight  before 
her  death,  and  ^ 
had  come  into  bis 
study  — this  veiy  | 
room  —  with  their 
baby  in  her  arm 
"  I  am  going  to  see 
little  Maggie  Molloj, 
CharleSj'^e  said  in 
her  quick,  bright 
way;  "if  you  haTe  I 
time  you  might  come 
and  meet  me." 

That  was  the  verr   | 
last   time  she  bad 
ever  brightened 
Maggie's   dull  life, 
it  was  the  very  laat 
time  she   was  ever 
in  that  room.   Tbe 
following  day  she  was  taken  ill,  and  a  fortnigiji 
later  Mr.  Carington  stood  in  a  dimly-lighted  room, 
watching  his  young  wife  gasping  her  life  out 
Once  she  made  an  effort  to  speak  to  him.  I 

"Charlie,"^  she  gasped,  "when  I  get  well  well 
have  something  done  for  Maggie."  ^, 

"Oh,  Hope,  my  dearest,"   he    criecL     ''Wd    | 
never  be  well."  * 

"  Never  mind,"  she  said  soflJy ;  "  we  shall  meet  m 
heaven,  Charlie."  .    ,, 

Oh,  with  what  a  rush  of  deepest  ago»y/J!f 
comes  back  to  him  now ;  it  is  not  that  he  douDfc 
that  this  awfiil  trial  is  for  his  ultimate  g«^i  "^ 
not  that  he  murmurs  against  the  All-wise  Provident 
which  has  seen  fit  to  deal  him  this  bitter  blow,^^ 
it  is  the  utter  blankness  of  despair  which  has  m^ 


▲H  !  POOB  AZOB,  TOU   WILL  8EB  BBR  VO  MOSS." 
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miaiang  oi  11;  au  over  ana  over  again,  now  Dngnt 
she  was,  alwmys  thinking  of  some  one  else,  always 
planning  to  give  some  one  pleasnie  or  good.  Why, 
her  very  last  words^were  lor  others  than  herself: 
''  When  I  get  well,  we^  have  something  done  for 
Maggie."  Amd  there  he  is  sitting,  he  tells  him- 
self with,  a  pang  of  reproach,  thinking  of  his  lost 
Hope,  and  leiaving  undone  her  very  last  wish.  His 
face  flushes  as  if  he  liad  done  his  dead  wife  some 
grievous  w]x>ug«  After  all,  life  b  not  so  entinely 
and  utterly  a  blank  as  in  his  great  grief  he  thought 
it,  an  hour  ago.  His  dear  ones  have  gone  to  their 
rest  before  bim,  but  there  is  yet  a  life  to  be  lived,  a 
life  of  usefttliieBs,'a  life  to  be  spent  in  his  Master's 
service. 

''Oh,  Qod  forgive  me,"  he  whispers,  raising  his 
eyes  to  the  olear  blue  sky  without,  *'  Forgive  ine,  and 
from  this  hour  let  my  me  be  given  to  Thee  utterly  ; 
let  it  be  more  devoted  to  my  Saviour's  work  in  the 
fiitare,  than  rt  has  beeii  in  the  past" 

His  face  i»  lees  sad,  and  there  is  a  great  peace  at 
his  heart  as  he  steps  X)ut  into  the  glorious  sunshine. 
The  first  thing-  that  attracts  his  notice  is  the  huge 
St.  Bernard  lying  on  the  lawn. 

'/<  Come,  AzoTsV  he  says  kindly,  "  you  tiiaH  go  with, 
me,  old  fellow." 

Azor  thum]^:  his  heavy  tail  upon  the  ground  in 
token  that  he  has  heard  and  understood  his  master, 
but  he  does  not  move. 
"  Come,  Azor,"  repeats  his  master. 
Again  there  is  the  token  of  recognition,  then  he 
puts  his  head  once  more  upon  his  paws  and  fixes  his 
soft  eyes  on  iQie  house  in  watchful  expectation. 

^*Ah,  poor  Azor,  you  will  see  her  bright  form 
and  hear  her  gentle  voice  never  more  I "  Even  to 
dumb  creatures  the  law  of  kindness  in  her  moved, 
and  they  miss  and  mourn  her ! 

Mr.  Carington  turns  away  with  the  old  pain 
gnawing  at  his  heart.  Oh,  how  very  hard  this 
resignation  is  to  find  and  keep.  How  hard  it  is  to 
see  that  silver  lining  we  are  all  so  ready  to  tell 
others  is  behind  the  doud  of  affliction  hanging  over 
them.  It  is  so  very  much  easier  to  preach  patience 
and  submission  than  it  is  to  practise  them. 

By  the  time  Mr.  Carington  reaohes  the  Bar,  the 
bitter  pain  awakened  by  Azor's  refusal  to  come  with 
him  has  gone,  and  by  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance no  one  could  tell  the  agony  he  has  just 
pc^Bsed  through.  He  turns  into  Harper's  Yard 
without  having  spoken  to  any  one,  and  knocks 
gently  at  Mrs.  Molloy's  door.  Maggie's  treble  voice 
bid*  him  "  come  in,"  and  he  enters.  The  sight  of 
tbe  pleased  flush  on  her  usually  pale  face  is  a 
&u£&oiNxt  reward  for  the  effort  he  has  made  in 
coming,  and  he  takes  her  eagerly  outstretched  hand 
in  his  tenderly. 
*'  And  how  is  the  pain  to-day,  Maggie  ?  "  he  asks. 
Maggie  shakes  her  head.  ''  It's  been  dreadful  bad 
to-day  and  yesterday,  sir,"  she  answers,  with  a  sigh. 
"  And  are  you  alone  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir.  AH  alone.  I'm  so  glad  you've  oome  at 
last  sir.  I've  wanted  so  to  tlumk  you  for  this," 
pointing  to  the  phot<^n^h  standing  on  the  table 
beside  her.  "  I  sit  and  look  at  it  aU  day  long,  and 
^t  gives  me  something  to  think  about  when  the  pain 
is  very  bad." 


X  CQUion  t  write  myseu,  ana  1  aian  t  uKe  Aunx  mary 
to  write  for  me ;  that  wouldn't  have  been  the  same 
at  all" 

"How  is  Aunt  Mary?" 

''The  cough  has  come  back  again,"  answers 
Maggie,  with  a  grave  air  of  concern;  "it  is  very 
troublesome  this  time,  and  I  don't  know  what  granny 
will  say  when  she  comes  home." 

"  Granny  is  away,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  she  is  nursing  a  lady.  I  can't  tell  you 
where,  somewhere  by  the  Wolds." 

"  Tell  Aunt  Mary  if  she  wants  a  '  note '  to  let  me 
know.  It  would  be  better  if  taken  in  time ;  delay 
in  suoh.casei^  is  always  a  risk.  And  now,  my  child, 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  little  about  yourself." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answers  Maggie  all  attention. 

"You  don't  know  that  my  Hope,"  somehow  he 
cannot  e^ak  of  his  wife  to  this  child  except  by  her 
name.  "  My  Hope  spoke  of  you  just  before  she  died." 
The  tears  start  into  Male's  eyes,  but  she  answers 
uot. 

"It  was  almost  the  last  thing  she  said,  "'If  I 
get  well  we'U  have  som0thing  done  for  Kaggie.' " 

"  Oh,  sir,"  cries  Maggie  in  a  trembling  voice. 

"  And  now  that  she  is  gone,  Maggie,"  continues 
the  dej^yman,  f  I  should  like  to  oarry  out  her 
wishes.  1  am  not  sure  that  anything  oan  be  done, 
but  if  it  can  I  will  do  it.  Therefore  some  time  on 
Monday,  I  shall  ImUg  (mother  doctor  here  to  look 
at  you." 

For  a  momeilt  Maggie  looks  at  him  incredulously, 
thai .  ooveis  heir  ifec6  with  a  thin  hand  and  breaks 
into  passionate  weeping* 

He  leaves  heir  aLone^ -thinking  it  the  best  that  she 
should  weep  without  restraint,  and  presently  Mary 
Moiloy  enters,  looking  very  much  astonished  to  see 
Mr.:  Carington.  sitting  by  the  couch,  and  Maggie 
weeping  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

«f  Why,  what  is  it?"  she  says,  taking  the  child 
into  her  arms. 

"  I'mafraid  the  sight  of  you  has  upset  her,  sir ;  she 
isn't  over  strong,  and  sbe!s  felt  your  dear  lady's  death 
very  much." 

"  It  is  not  that,"  he  answers ;  "she  will  tell  you 
presently."  . 

"  I  prayed  for  it,"  interposes  Maggie,  sobbing,  "  but 
I  hardly  dared  hope  that  He  would  answer  so  soon." 

Mr.  Carington  goes  away  humbled  and  silent. 

"  If  I  had  tills  <diild's  great  faith,"  he  murmurs, 
*'it  would  all  oome  easily."  But  the  peace  at  his 
heart  has  settled  there  more  firmly  than  ever. 


THE  SEBMON  OF  THE  «POUE  STONES." 

THE  Bev.  Matthew  Wilks  of  Moorfields  Taber- 
nacle renown,  like  ^is  contemporary  and 
co-religionist  on  "  the  other,  side  of  the  water,"  the 
Bev.  Kowland  HiU,  is  credited  with  many  eccen- 
tricities, both  in  the  private  intercourse  of  life  and 
in  the  discharge  of  public  ministry.*     There  was, 

*  For  portrait  and  memoir,  aee  "Sanday  at  Home,"  1875, 
p.  505. 
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however,  no  lack  of  method  and  meaning  in  these 
eccentricities,  the  aim  evidently  being  to  convey 
truth  in  a  forcible  and  "  rememberable "  way. 
As  an  instance  in  point,  one  celebrated  discourse  of 
Mr.  Wilks's  may  be  adduced,  the  idea  of  which  is 
really  too  good  to  be  allowed  to  die  out.  From  one 
who  was  wont  to  hear  and  who  was  a  great  admirer 
of  the  Tabernacle  preacher,  who  has  himself  passed 
away,  we  onoe  heard  an  account  of  this  sermon. 

Tne  text  was  taken  from  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist:  '*  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  Thee?  and 
there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  beside  Thee 
(Tsalm  Ixxiii.  25).  Mr.  Wilks  proceeded  to  remark 
that  the  text  was  familiar  enough,  but  there  were 
four  stones  in  it — a  touchstone,  a  milestone,  a 
grindstone,  and  a  loadstone.  There  was  a  touch- 
stone :  he  who  could  say  this  had  some  little  religion 
in  him.  There  was  a  milestone,  by  which  a  man 
might  judge  if  he  were  getting  on  in  his  religion, 
as  he  certainly  was  who  could  say  *'  Whom  have  I 
in  heaven  but  Thee  ?"  There  was  a  grindstone,  for 
if  a  man  found  himself  lacking  in  religion,  he 
might  here  see  to  what  he  ought  to  attain,  and 
so  use  the  text  to  sharpen  up  his  religion.  And 
there  was  a  loadstone,  for  it  showed  to  what  a  man's 
religion  attracted  him,  even  to  heaven  and  to  God  : 
**  Whom  have  I T  etc. 

The  ideas  which  are  thus  made  to  centre  in  these 
words  of  Asaph  the  psalmist  are  living  ideas,  and 
the  force  of  them  may  be  felt  by  those  who  will  enter 
into  their  significance. 

The  touchstone  of  piety  is  love  to  God.  "  The 
greatest  of  all  the  commandments  is  this.  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy 
strength."  To  a  good  man,  God,  though  unseen,  is  a 
distinct  personality,  a  being  whom  He  lovea  And 
it  is  no  exaggeration  for  a  man  whose  heart  is  all  on 
flame  with  devotion  to  look  up  to  the  Great  Presence 
and  say,  **  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  Thee  ?  and 
there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  beside  Thee,"  the 
dearest  ones,  both  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  though 
dearly  loved  and  desired,  being  lost  sight  of  in  l£e 
absorbing  contemplation  of  Him  whose  love  shed 
abroad  in  the  heart,  commands  its  supreme  affection 
and  its  warmest  delight. 

But  it  is  not  everyone  who  can  say  this  directly 
he  begins  to  serve  God,  nor  even  after  he  has  made 
some  way  in  the  Christian  life.  The  Divine  life  in 
the  soul  is  a  growth.  The  way  of  a  Christian  is  a 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress  ";  if  a  Christian  is  standing  still 
in  the  way  he  is  losing  his  religion.  If  a  godly  man 
is  not  becoming  better,  he  is  almost  certainly  becom- 
ing worse.  But  if  the  glow  of  devotion  is  more 
fei-vid,  and  love  to  the  great  Father  is  becoming  more 
intense,  the  man  is  surely  advancing  in  the  life  of 
the  soul.  The  warmth  and  fervour  of  devotion  to 
God  are  therefore  the  measurement  of  the  soul's  pro- 
gress in  godliness.  Here,  then,  is  the  milestone  by 
which  to  mark  the  soul's  advance  :  can  I  say,  **  Whom 
have  I  in  Heaven  but  Thee  ?"  If  so,  I  am  making 
way  in  my  religion. 

But  if  a  man  cannot  say  this  from  his  inmost  soul 
not  only  is  there  something  wanting  in  his  religion, 
but  a  great  deal  is  wanting.  Faith  is  feeble  where 
love  is  faint.  Devotion  is  dead,  or  is  at  **  a  poor 
dying  rate,"  where  there  is  no  fervour  of  aspiration 
after  communion  with  God.  Let  this  text,  then,  be 
as  a  grindstone  by  which  to  quicken  desires  after 


God.  Here  is  the  point  of  spiritual  fervour  to  whidi 
a  devout  soul  should  rise.  Let  a  man  strive  to  come  up 
to  this  high  attainment  so  that  it  would  be  no  sur- 
prise to  his  neighbours  and  friends  to  hear  him  sav, 
"  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  Thee,  0  Lord  ?  and 
there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  beside  Thee. ' 
For  it  certainly  would  be  a  surprise  to  hear  some 
professedly  Christian  men  say  it,  so  worldly  and 
carnal  and  manifestly  lacking  are  they  in  spiritoal 
aspiration. 

What  a  blessing,  too,  when  the  loadtione  of  tb 
soul  is  in  heaven,  when  the  great  force  of  attraction 
is  in  God.  By  so  much  as  the  spirit  of  a  man  ]& 
drawn  upward  is  it  drawn  away  from  that  whidi 
is  "  of  the  earth  earthy."  **  Where  your  treasure  is, 
there  will  your  heart  be  also."  Wherefore  "Set 
your  a£fection  on  things  above."  "  My  son,  give  Me 
thine  heart."  Happy  is  the  man  who  replies, "  My 
soul  followeth  hard  after  Thee."  Oh  my  God, "  wIkhd 
have  I  in  heaven  but  Thee?  and  there  is  none  upon 
earth  that  I  desire  beside  Thee ;  my  flesh  and  my 
heart  failetb,  but  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart, 
and  my  portion  for  ever."  Here  is  the  soul's  grand 
centripetal  force,  and  thrioe  happy  is  he  whose 
soul  flies  to  its  centre.  '*  Lord,"  says  Augustine, 
*'  Thou  hast  made  us  for  Thee,  and  our  soul  is  dis- 
quieted till  it  reacheth  unto  lliee."  But  the  Imi 
of  the  eternal  is  the  rest  of  the  soul,  and  there  is  its 
highest,  because  divinest  joy. 

Let  us  apply  to  ourselves  the  sermon  of  the  four 
stones. 

J.  B.  F. 


c»  f0r  Ij^je  gottHg. 


THREE  LITTLE  ONES* 

OHAFTEB  n. — ^BT  THE  SEA. 

was     now   settled  vihi 

Samuel  was  to  be.  Mr. 

Crampton   had   thooght 

it   over,    and  aniioaely 

debated  it  with  hi&k 

They  had  concluded  that. 

under  the  circnmstaDces 

of  the  oaae,  be  vas  ik^ 

justified   in  yielding  to 

what,  after  aU,  might  hi 

a     childish    whim.    I^ 

would  be  a  bazazdons  experiment 

to  dedicate  him  to  the  ministrr 

wbOe   yet  so  young,  and,  on  the 

otbcr  hand,  he  could  ill  afford  t> 

keep  him  loroger  at  home,  waiting  for  wtii 

time  might  prove.    Besides,  snppo*  after 

fj^;^?5^*    all— aa  waa  very  possible— the  lad  might  c\an^ 

^C,^\  ^      ^'^«  '"i"^^  t^i<5   y^'^  ^ou\d  have  been  throK 

away,  and  ho  would  have  to  do  what  he  mi^'iif 

have  done  so  long  before.    So  it  was  finally  decided  Samo^ 

should  be  a  grocer. 

He  learnt  their  decision  quietly,  and  without  remark.  Tbc- 
were  the  minister  and  Mr.  Orampton's  brother  deaooiu  »■• 
sembled  in  conclave  when  they  called  him  in.  He  liateDftl  ^ 
what  they  had  to  say,  but  said  nothing  in  return.  Hia  maii«r 
puzzled  all  of  them ;  they  agreed  he  seemed  a  changed  boj*. 
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'*  BnV'  nid  Mr.  Hills,  the  senior  deacon,  **  it  will  grow  off  in 
time ;  at  his  age  boys  are  odd  creatures,  but  if  s  nothing ;  as  they 
get  older,  they  shake  off  their  peculiarities,  and  beoome  like 
the  rest  of  people."  He  had  a  laige  family  of  his  own,  and  spoke, 
probably,  from  experience. 

The  news  affected  James  and  Martha  strongly.  Samuel  was, 
uDoonsoiously,  their  hero.  From  him  they  expected  great  things 
--the  great  things  he  himself  foretold.  Hazily,  but  actually, 
they  pictured  him  treading  a  great  path  in  life,  reaching  a 
great  end  in  view.  In  their  childish*  way  they  placed  him  on  a 
pedestal  above  his  fellows,  and  this  was  to  be  the  end  of  it. 

They  fUt  for  him  deeply.  When  they  heard  that  all  was 
planned,.  James  looked  gloomy,  meeting  his  brother  with  down- 
cast eyes  and  bent  head.  Samuel,  outwardly,  was  just  the 
same;  his  head  was  still  erect,  there  was  still  that  calm 
expression  upon  his  countenance,  still  that  faroff  earnest  look 
was  in  his  eyes.  But  Martha,  quick  to  see,  saw  that  inwardly 
there  was  a  change.  That  he  felt  this  more  than  they  did 
more  than  he  would  show,  so  she  came  and  put  her  arms  about 
his  Deck,  and  kiBsed  him. 

''Samnel,"  she  whispered,  and  diamond  drops  were  in  her 
bright  eyes,  **!  am  so  sorry— I  cannot  tell  how  sorry.  But, 
perhaps,  it  will  all  come  right  in  the  end." 

**  Sister,"  these  odd  children  had  odd  ways  of  addressing  each 
other;  it  was  carious  to  see  how  grave  they  could  be— *' sister, 
it  is  all  right  now.  The  Lord's  ways,  you  know,  are  not  our 
ways ;  if  Ho  wants  me  to  be  a  grocer,  it  is  just  what  I  ought 
to  be.    I  am  not  afraid ;  in  time  we  shall  see  things  better." 

She  listened  to  this  twelve-year  philosopher,  her  violet  eyes 
rtading  what  was  within.  If  his  dreams  were  fled,  he  would 
accept  their  flight;  he  was  willing  to  serve  the  Lord  in  the 
faUest  seose  of  serving.  It  never  struck  her  that  this  was 
a  change ;  it  never  occurred  to  her  that  they  were  out  of  the 
common  in  any  way.  They  loved  each  other  so  dearly,  that 
neither  wondered  at  the  other's  action.  It  is  a  good  thing  for 
children  to  live  in  xmity. 

From  that  day  Samuel  drooped.  They  might  not  notice  it — 
though  Martha  did,  but  thenceforward  a  change  came  over  him. 
Quiet  before,  he  was  quieter  now.  He  lived,  as  it  were,  within 
himself,  accepting  what  each  day  brought  forth  in  a  quaint 
unconscious  way.  Kever  much  a  lover  of  childish  games,  he 
cared  nothing  for  them  now.  While  they  played,  and  the 
sun  shone,  and  their  voices  rose  through  the  clear,  sweet  air,  he 
read  and  thought.  Thomas  h,  Kempis'  **  Imitation  of  Christ "  had 
in  some  way  reached  his  hands,  and  over  that  he  pondered  day 
and  night.  It  is  a  book  which  you  have  never  heard  of,  and 
would  not  care  for,  perhaps,  if  you  had  it.  But  Samuel  made  it 
a  companion  to  his  Bible. 

Towards  the  close  of  summer  they  paid  their  yearly  visit  to 
the  sea.  Mr.  Grampton  himself,  busied  in  many  ways,  could 
not  leave  home  for  long,  so  he  saw  them  to  their  journey's  end, 
and  left  them  in  good  hands. 

Walton  they  went  to.  Walton^n-the-Naze,  that  is  a  town  in 
Essex.  It  is  a  fine  place  for  -children.  There  are  loQg  sweeping 
sands,  silver  sands.  And  there  are  some  famous  cliffs,  not 
dangerous,  but  which  all  should  visit,  filled  with  fossils,  which 
have  lain  hidden  there  for  ages  until,  perhaps,  some  youngster's 
spade  comes  and  digs  them  out,  and  he  claims  them  lor  his 
own. 

On  the  sands  they  would  pass  whole  days,  walking  and 
playing  by  the  sea.  Samuel  did  not  always' join  them :  he  was 
getting  languid,  and  was  easily  tired.  His  weak  frame  could 
bear  little  exertion ;  they  would  set  out  on  a  long  ramble,  and 
befoie  they  were  there  he  would  be  so  mastered  by  fatigue,  he 
had  to  sit  by  the  road-side  before  he  had  strength  to  start  off 
home  again. 

Besides,  it  was  more  congenial  employment  to  seek  some 
sheltered  nook,  where  he  could  watch  the  waves  idly  lapping 
the  shining  sands,  and  be  alone  and  undisturbed.  There  he 
would  pass  long  hours,  reading  sometimes,  thinking  sometimes, 
and  his  thoughts  and  his  books  were  stiange  for  one  so  young. 


But  the  healthy  breezes  and  the  vigorous  air  brought  no  : 
to  his  cheeks. 

There  came  a  day  which  was  to  be  memorable  in  the  lives  of 
each  of  them.  In  the  morning  it  was  clear  and  sunny.  There 
were  many  people  on  the  sands  enjoying  the  lovely  weather. 
The  sea  spread  out  like  a  sea  of  molten  glass  throbbing  up  and 
down.  The  wavelets  rippled  gently  to  the  shore.  The  whis- 
pered murmur  of  the  ocean  was  soothing  in  the  sunshine.  The 
hum  of  children's  voioes  rose  upon  the  land.  Overhead  the- 
skies  were  blue,  unspangled  by  a  single  cloud.  The  rustling^ 
breezes  from  the  sea  just  lent  freshness  to  the  scene.  It  was  a 
typical  day  in  an  English  summer. 

But,  as  the  afternoon  advanced,  there  came  a  change.  Fleecy 
cloudlets  floated  across  the  sea ;  gradually  they  increased  in  size 
and  blackness,  gathering  volume  as  the  day  went  on ;  by  flve- 
o'clock  they  spread  entirely  across  the  sky.  The  sun  had  gone, 
blotted  out  by  heavy  clouds.  The  breeze,  which  was  so  pleasant 
in  the  morning,  rose  every  now  and  then  in  a  shrill,  whistling 
cry.  The  sea  was  troubled,  long  lines  of  foam  flashed  on  its 
heaving  breast  Darkness  came  down  where  everything^ 
had  been  so  bright  Visitors  kept  indoors ;  fishermen  looked 
with  anxious  eyes  across  the  waste  of  waters;  a  storm  was 
coming. 

On  some  people  thh  foreboding  of  a  storm  has  a  singular 
effect.  It  seems  to  touch  some  hidden  chord  within  their  bosom, 
which  wakes  them  into  restlessness.  They  become  in  sympathy 
with  nature ;  troubled  and  unquiet.  Samuel  was  one  of  these. 
As  the  signs  of  storm  became  more  threatening  and  pronounced, 
he  became  more  restless  and  disturbed.  He  seemed  unable  to* 
keep  still,  unable  to  Hx.  his  attention  on  any  book  or  oocupation. 
This  was  strange  in  him  who  was  always  so  self-oontrolled. 

James  and  Martha  both  noticed  his  agitation,  remembering- 
it  long  afterwards.  They  lodged  at  a  cottage  which  faced  the 
sea;  they  had  but  to  open  the  doer,  pass  through  the  little* 
garden,  and  they  were  on  the  shore.  The  three  of  them  were 
in  the  little  room  in  front,  which  served  as  sitting-room  and 
parlour,  Martha  in  the  old  arm-chair,  large  enough  to  hold 
four  of  her,  James  leaning  over  the  side,  the  two  together 
looking  at  a  large  book  full  of  pictures.  It  was  an  ancient  copy 
of  Bunyan's  **  Holy  War,"  and  the  curious  plates  afforded  them 
no  little  scope  for  wonder.  Samuel  was  ostensibly  reading' 
Foxe's  time-honoured  *"  Book  of  Martyrs,"  ostensibly  only,  for 
though  the  volume  lay  open  on  the  table  his  attention  was  but 
little  engaged  by  its  contents. 

He  could  not  sit  still,  he  was  up  and  down,  roaming  round 
the  room,  to  the  window  and  back  again,  in  a  strangely  unquiet 
mood.  His  face  worked  painfolly,  his  eyes  flashed,  quicksilver 
seemed  in  his  limbs.  To  and  fro,  to  and  fro  in  aimless  fashion, 
he  paced  the  room  :  an  unnatural  excitement  constrained  him* 
While  they  looked  at  the  pictures,  with  straightened  back, 
uplifted  head,  feverish  looks,  he  wandered  hither  and  thither, 
every  now  and  then  muttering  aloud. 

Evening  came,  the  shadows  fell,  it  was  dark  betimes.  He 
stood  at  the  window  peering  through  the  pane,  listening  to  the^ 
screaming  gusts,  the  roaring  of  the  waters,  watching  the  billows 
foam.  Too  dork  to  see  the  pictures  longer,  James  and  Martha, 
came  to  him,  and  the  three  stood  side  by  side.  Martha  quickly- 
observed  her  blether's  agitation. 

*<  Are  you  not  well  ? "  she  asked  him.  "  Does  your  head 
ache?" 

He  was  liable  to  headaches,  Samuel 

** No,  no^  I  am  well,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  me;  only — 
only,  do  you  not  see  there  is  going  to  be  a  great  storm,  Martha  ? 
You  will  see  to-night  the  windows  of  heaven  opened,  the  winds 
let  loose  upon  the  sea.  When  Jesus  walked  upon  the  waves, 
was  it  like  this?  What  was  Peter's  faith  if  he  failed  to  trust 
in  Him?" 

There  was  a  passion  in  his  tone  most  unusual  with  Samuel. 
They  looked  at  him  surprised.  In  the  gathering  darkness, 
they  could  see  how  pale  he  was,  how  every  muscle  of  his  faee 
seemed  working  with  emotion.   Martha,  frightened  at  she  knew 
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not  what,  put  her  hand  through  his  arm,  and  drew  him  to  her. 
James,  after  weighing  his  brother's  words,  replied  to  them  in 
his  own  fashion. 

**  I  don't  think  Peter  was  afraid  ;  it  was  very  brave  of  him  to 
go  at  all.  If  Jesus  were  to  come  again,  I  think  I  would  walk 
across  all  the  seas  in  the  world  to  come  to  Him.  It  would  be 
▼ery  grand  to  walk  upon  the  sea." 

Tkey  said  nothing.  Martha's  attention  was  absorbed  by 
Samu^ ;  he  paid  little  heed  to  his  brother's  words.  Suddenly 
he  broke  out  again. 

^  What  of  the  sailors  ?  If  I  had  a  mother  upon  the  sea  in 
a  storm  like  this,  should  I  be  afraid  for  her  ?  If  I  loved  her 
dearly,  should  I  have  strength  to  leare  her  with  the  Lord  ?  It 
would  be  better  so — better  for  her,  better  for  me— but  it  would 
be  hard  to  da  Martha,  I  should  say  *  Thy  will  be  done  with 
me  throng  all  my  life.'  I  would  say  that  gladly.  It  is  harder 
to  say  *  Thy  will  be  done  with  those  we  k>Te.'" 

This  abstraot  religion  was  an  unknewn  field  to  them ;  they 
did  not  maderstand  his  meanmg.  They  were  diildren  yet  in 
mind,  he  was  older  than  a  child ;  the  simple  troths  of  daily 
living  they  loved  to  hear ;  he  went  higher  up  to  Gk>d. 

'*If  I  had  a  mother,"  answered  James,  **and  aha  was  on  the 
sea,  and  there  came  a  storm,  I  would  pray  for  her— I  would 
pray  fox  her  with  all  my  might,  and  then,  if  she  came  near  to 
land,  I  woidd  go.ont  in  the  life-boat,  and  bring  her  back  to 
home.** 

Martha's  re|dy  was  different.  With  some  dim  idea  of  com- 
f(nting  her  broker,  '*Let  us  sing  a  hymn,"  she  said;  **  come, 
Samuel,  one  for  those  at  sea." 

Unresistingly  he  went  with  her.  There  was  an  old  harpsi* 
chord  in  the  vomb,  in  whieh  half  the  notes  were  dead,  the  other 
half  but  the  faintest  echoes  of  what  they  might,  have  been. 
Martha's  knowledge  of  music  was  not  extensive,  but  with  one 
finger  die  could  sirum  ih^  airs  of  most  of  their  lieivourit^  hymns. 
So  now  with  those  grand  words  of  William  Whiting's,  beginning 
<*  Eternal  Father,  strong  to  save." 

The  three  childish  voices  rose  in  oonoeri 

"Eternal  Father,  strong  to  save, 
Whose  arm  hath  bound  the  restless  wave^ 
Who  bidd'st  the  mighty  ocean  deep 
Its  own  appointed  limits  keep : 

Oh  hear  us  when  wo  cry  to  Thee 

For  those  in  peril  on  the  sea." 

Without  the  storm  was  already  brewing;  darkness  was  upon 
the  land,  Ihe  moaning  winds  were  rising  higher  every  moment, 
forebodings  of  disaster  hung  npon  the  world ;  without  all  was 
terrible  and  terrifyiug,  but  within  the  childish  Touses  rose 
again  and  again: 

**  Oh  hear  us  when  we  cry  to  Thee 
For  those  in  peril  on  the  sea." 

Just  as  the  last  verse  was  ended,  and  the  premise  of  **  Glad 
hymns  of  praise  from  land  and  sea"  was  chorussed  forth  with 
all  their  hearts  and  voices,  there  came  a  blinding  flash  of  light- 
ning, and  the  earth  seemed  to  shake  with  the  rolling  of  the 
thunder.  Martha  gave  a  little  startled  cry,  and  all  was  silence. 
Samuel,  speakmg  clearly  and  quietly,  with  the  old  familiar 
sweetness,  every  trace  of  agitation  gone,  broke  the  pause. 

*^  That  is  the  beginning  of  the  storm ;  now  we  shall  see  the 
wonders  of  His  hand."  He  moved  to  the  window,  and  looked 
out ;  dimly  the  fish  smacks  could  be  seen  crowding  on  the  shore. 

^Martha, I  cannot  stay  indoora,it  is  so  close;  how  can  I 
keep  here  when  it  is  so  grand  outside  ?  " 

This  was  another  change  in  him.  Ordinarily,  when  the 
weather  was  untoward,  he  would  retire  to  his  room  to  read 
till  the  battle  of  the  elements  had  ceased.  But  he  was 
altered  now ;  with  the  same  calm,  quiet  air,  he  looked  for  his 
hat,  and  prepared  to  sally  forth.  The  idea  was  a  capital  one  to 
James,  but  little  Martha,  at  a  loss  to  understand  this  new  phase 
in  steady-going  Samuel,  was  troubled. 


«  Come  along,"  cried  James,  rushing  tumultuouLj  to  find 
his  hat,  "it  will  be  splendid  on  the  shore.  If  thero'a  a ^rreck 
well  see  the  lifeboat  launched, — wouldn't  I  like  to  save  a 
ship!" 

"  It  is  raining  hard,  and  you  have  no  overcoat,"  said  Martha, 
matronly  for  Samuel's  sake,  ^  yon  will  get  cold,  and  node  mH 
be  grieved." 

**  Martha,"  he  returned,  in  a  tone  she  never  £ngot,  as  he 
touched  her  with  his  hand,  ^I  must  go,  I  cannot  sUj; 
supposing  the  Lord  has  work  for  me  to-night" 

More  troubled  than  ever  at  his  words  and  nuomer,  slie 
got  ready  to  ge  with  him.  The  master  where  they  lodged  im 
a  fisherman ;  his  wife  was  already  with  the  crowd  upon  the 
sands.  They  did  pretty  much  aa  they  pleased;  there  was  uo 
one  to  hinder  them  going  now. 

*"  Take  ray  hand,"  said  Samnel  to  Martha,  <^the  wind  is  high: 
it  wiU  perhaps  be  hard  to  stand." 

Sle  did  80  without  a  word ;  James  stood  upon  her  other  ode. 
The  wind  was  high ;  it  had  risen  now  to  a  tnmultuotns  pk, 
dashing  from  the  land  with  the  force  of  a  tortedo.  Their 
voices  were  inaudible  in  the  npioar  of  winds  and  watoi.  It 
was  unusually  dark  for  summer,  sammadtng -objetts  wer 
shrouded  in  heavy  gloom.  They  could  just  make  oat  the 
shadowy  outline  of  people  dustering  together ;  beftxe  them  tk 
snowy  foam  glanced  upon  the  summits  ef  the  biliona  Kov 
and  again,  the  douils  were  rent  asundef,  and  virid  ii^nins; 
added  to  the  grandeur  of  the  scene;  even  the  saging  elementa 
were  as  nothing  against  the  zoaring  ofthe  timndar  enahea 

<'Whatal«  they  lookingat?"  asked  James».as  theynesnd 
the  clustering  people,  who  looked  with  one  aeeoid  acn»  the 
boiling  waters.  His  words  wm  heaid,  even  in  the  ttDoi.br 
the  {Hcaotised  ears  o^  a  bearded  fisherman,  wha  stood  at  ha 
side. 

*< Looking  at?"  he  answered;  "a  boat,  Joe  Hudson's i» oot 
upon  the  sea." 

''Joe  Hudson's  boat!"  said  Samuel,  his  white  faoe  pluolj 
visible  in  that  black  night:  <'0h.  Lord,  ia  th^e  anytb^  for 
me  to  do?" 


BIBLE  CLOCK* 


^  The  following  are  the  texts  to  be  anaaged  in  the  dmgnm 
for  last  month,  p.  672. 


Let  our  readers  take  the  word  H«CP  for  their  next  exsra* 
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MR.  SPURGEON'S  SERMON  TO  SAILORS. 


THE  annoTincement  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  going 
to  preach  a  sermon  to  sailors  brought  a  notable 
gathering  to  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  on  the 
evening  of  the  6th  of  May  this  year.  From  Wapping, 
and  Eedrifif,  and  Shadwell,  and  other  familiar  regions 
near  the  river  and  the  docks,  many  came  to  hear 
the  popular  preacher.  The  event  had  been  talked 
about  at  Coffee  Houses  and  at  Sailors'  Homes,  and 
there  were  few  great  seaports  in  the  world  un- 
represented in  that  audience.  Not  a  few  captains, 
officers,  missionaries,  and  other  workers  among  sea- 
men,* helped  to  fill  the  gallery,  while  the  great 
building  was  crowded  with  an  expectant  and  atten- 
tive congregation. 

Mr.  Spurgeon's  service  was  worthy  of  the  oc- 
casion. The  affectionate  earnestness  of  the  prayers 
touched  all  hearts,  especially  the  intercessory  prayer 
for  those  at  sea,  and  for  those  on  shore,  thinking  of 
absent  ones,  or  waiting  for  missing  ships  I 

Do  our  readers  know  that  about  5,000  British 
seamen  perish  every  year,  even  in  time  of  peace? 
In  1879  no  less  than  1,688  ships  were  reported^  at 
Lloyd's  or  elsewhere,  as  lost,  the  estimated  value 
of  the  losses  of  ships  and  cargoes  being  twenty- five 
and  a  half  millions  sterling  ?  Then  there  arc  many 
smaller  vessels  lost,  of  which  no  reckoning  is  taken. 
On  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  alone 
there  are  above  50,000  fishing  boats !  Well  may 
those  "who  live  at  home  at  ease"  think  with  sym- 
pathy and  generosity  of  the  mariners  of  England. 
And  well  may  Christians  of  every  name  welcome 
and  aid  every  effort  to  do  good  to  the  bodies  and 
the  souls  of  our  sailors. 

The  sermon,  preached  by  Mr.  Spnrgeon,  was 
from  the  text,  "  The  sea  is  His,  and  Ho  made  it ; 
and  His  hands  formed  the  dry  land  "  (Psa.  xcv.  5). 
We  have  space  for  only  some  extracts.f 

"  This  ninety-fifth  psalm  exhorts  us  to  sing  joy- 
fully unto  God.  Whether  we  contemplate  the  land  or 
the  sea,  there  will  be  found  upon  them  both  abun- 
dant reasons  for  adoring  the  great  Creator.  Some, 
I  know,  as  they  walk  upon  the  land,  can  no  more 
praise  Him  than  if  it  were  one  vast  desert  of 
Sahara ;  and  yet  the  earth  is  full  of  His  goodness : 
it  is  as  a  garden  yielding  not  only  food  for  man  and 
beast,  but  flowers  lovely  and  fragrant.     Forest  and 

*  The  Bermon  was  on  behalf  of  tlie  British  and  Foreign 
Sailors*  Society,  of  which  the  Marquis  of  Gholmondeley  is 
President,  Thomson  Hankey,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  and  the  Rev. 
Edward  W.  Matthews,  Secretary.  This  Society,  established  in 
1818,  employs  above  forty  agents  in  the  chief  ports  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent,  and  carries  on  its  beneficent  and  evan- 
gelistio  work  without  respect  to  nation  or  sect.  There  are  other 
societies  doing  good  work  among  seamen,  but  none  wortliicr 
of  supp^trt  than  the  old  Biitish  and  Foreign  Sailors'  Society. 

t  Published  by  Passmere  and  Alabaster,  Paternoster  Build- 
ings. 


field,  mountain  and  plain  alike  sing  out  the  praises 
of  the  Lord.  Nor  is  the  sea  less  rich  in  incitement 
to  worship  the  Lord  our  Maker. 

Ignorant  persons  regard  the  sea  as  a  dreary  waste 
of  waters.  But  to  him  who  is  rightly  taught,  the 
sea  is  full  of  beauty,  its  every  wave  is  lit  up  with 
splendour :  the  sea  is  the  Lord's,  and  He  made  it 
xon  see,  then,  that  both  on  the  land  and  on  t])e 
sea  adoration  is  in  its  place.  Praise  is  never  out  of 
season  at  any  time,  and  worship  is  never  foreign  in 
any  land.  It  matters  not  whether  wo  travel  oyer 
sand  or  snow,  or  how  we  are  tossed  about,  on  arctic 
or  tropical  seas,  we  are  still  in  the  pastures  of  the 
Great  Shepherd,  and  within  the  palace  of  the  Gr&it 
King.  Praise  the  Lord  from  the  earth,  and  let 
dragons  and  all  deeps  join  in  the  psalms.  **  Let  the 
sea  roar,  and  the  fulness  thereof;  the  world,  and 
they  that  dwell  therein." 

At  this  time  I  shall  ask  yon  only  to  think  of 
the  sea.  I  could  far  more  easily  preach  upon  this 
text  if  I  were  standing  in  one  of  my  delightful  hauntij 
by  the  Mediterranean,  looking  over  its  blue  waters, 
hidden  away  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock,  with  the  spray 
at  my  feet :  then,  I  think,  I  should  not  coldly  reiii 
the  words,  but  clap  my  hands-,  as  I  cried  with  my 
heart,  *'  The  sea  is  His,  and  He  made  it"  Hero  we 
are,  however,  stranded  on  this  white-cliffed  island, 
and  banished  from  the  fresh  sea  breezes  to  this  hu^ti 
Babylon  of  bricks,  where  men  appear  to  forget  God, 
since  they  see  so  little  of  His  works  and  so  much 
of  their  own.  Let  us  try,  if  we  can,  to  transport 
ourselves  to  the  wide  and  open  sea,  and  as  we  jraze 
all  around,  and  sec  nothing  but  the  rolling  waves 
let  us  hing, — 

"He  formed  the  deeps  unknown. 
He  gave  the  seas  their  bound ; 

The  watery  worlds  are  all  His  own, 
And  all  the  solid  gronnd." 

There  is  no  need  for  any  laboured  divisions  in 
our  sermon  to-night :  our  tirst  point  will  be  that 
Qod  made  the  sea  ;  and  the  second  will  be  that  tkrf- 
fore  it  is  His ;  and  the  third  shall  come  out  of  the 
next  verse.  He  is  therefore  to  he  adored:  "0  come, let 
us  worship  and  bow  down  :  let  us  kneel  before  the 
Lord  our  Maker." 

I.  Our  first  thought  is  that  God  made  Ik  m. 
It  is  not  often  that  you  find  a  seafimng  man  who 
is  an  atheist.  Addison  tells  us  of  a  time  when  he 
was  on  board  ship,  and  there  was  a  passenger  on 
deck  who  was  an  infidel.  He  was  reported  to  the 
captain  as  an  atheist,  and  neither  he  nor  the  sailors 
could  make  out  what  sort  of  a  strange  fish  th«t 
might  be,  and  asked  him  what  he  meant  Tky 
were  told  that  he  did  not  believe  in  a  God.  A  storrj 
coming  on,  the  men  proposed  that  they  should  pijc^ 
him  overboard,  seeing  he  did  not  beheve  iff  M 
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Almighty;  but  he  was  soon  cured  of  his  xmbeUof, 
for,  when  things  looked  threatening,  the  first  persoa 
who  was  down  on  his  knees,  crying  for  meroy  in 
great  terror,  was  the  precious  atheist,  who  soon  got 
rid  of  his  atheism  when  he  felt  in  danger  of  his  life. 
God  made  the  sea:  you  oan  mark  His  wisdom 
there.  Philosophers  tell  us  there  is  just  as  much 
water  in  the  sea  as  there  ought  to  be,  and  no  more. 
That  the  sea  is  salt,  and  therefore  does  not  corrupt, 
that  it  is  moved  with  tides  and  currents,  and  there- 
fore does  not  stagnate,  that  it  evaporates,  and  there- 
fore does  not  increase  so  as  to  drown  the  earth,  are 
all  instances  of  Divine  wisdom.  If  its  waters  were 
more  or  less  salt  than  they  are  many  fishes  would 
die,  and  the  floating  power  of  the  ooean  would  change. 
The  more  we  study  the  sea,  the  more  shall  we  say, 
"  Thy  way,  0  Lord,  is  in  the  sea,  and  Thy  path  in 
the  great  waters." 

And  certainly  no  man  can  deny  the  power  which 
thunders  across  the  billows.  What  tremendous 
force  is  there  displayed !  ''  The  floods  have  lifted  up, 
0  Lord,  the  floods  have  lifted  up  their  voice ;  the 
floods  lift  up  their  waves.  The  Lord  on  high  is 
mightier  than  the  noise  of  many  waters,  yea,  than 
the  mighty  waves  of  the  sea."  When  one  has  seen 
the  damage  the  sea  has  wrought  upon  our  coasts, 
the  way  in  which  the  hardest  rock  has  been  worn 
away ;  when  one  has  sadly  watched  a  huge  barque 
tossed  to  and  fro  like  a  pla3rthing,  and  when  one  has 
heard  how  the  hugest  vessels  are  caught  in  a  cyclone 
and  whirled  away  like  feathers ;  one  bows  upon  his 
face  before  the  Almighty  Lord  who  rules  the  sea. 

And  yet  God's  goodness  is  there  as  well.  The  sea 
is  a  great  benefactor.  Where  were  the  clouds,  and 
where  the  rains,  and  where  our  harvests,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  ocean  ?  The  sea  feeds  myriads  with  its 
fish,  and  enriches  many  more  by  its  commerce.  It 
Tias  once  thought  to  divide  nations,  but  now  it  has 
become  the  highway  by  which  they  communicate, 
a  silver  belt  by  which  all  lands  are  bound  to  one 
another.  England,  above  all  nations,  has  reason  to 
Fee  the  goodness  of  Ood  in  the  sea.  Perhaps  we 
had  not  even  remained  a  nation  if  the  silver  streak 
had  not  separated  us  &om  the  continent.  Most 
probably  we  had  not  been  a  free  nation  or  a  Pro- 
testant nation,  if  the  Lord  had  not  bidden  the 
waters  encompass  us. 

Every  attribute  of  God  shines  in  the  sea,  al- 
though the  more  spiritual  and  precious  are  but 
dimly  seen,  these  bemg  reserved  to  be  manifested  in 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  before  whose  feet  the  sea 
crouched  in  reverence.  Perhaps  even  those  attributes 
will  be  discovered  to  be  there  in  some  degree  when 
our  eyes  shall  be  strengthened  to  see  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  in  all  His  works.  Till  then  we  wUl  listen 
to  the  sea  and  think  of  it  as  an 

**  Impassioned  orator  with  lips  Bnblime, 
Whoee  waves  are  arguments  which  prove  a  God.** 

I  trust  many  of  my  sea&ring  friends  have  often 
felt  near  to  God  when  alone  upon  the  vasty  deep, 
jod  is  in  Batcliffe  Highway,  but  it  is  uncommonly 
lard  to  find  Him.  We  could  find  fifty  devils  there 
five  minutes  sooner  than  find  a  trace  of  God: 
for  there  is  the  den  of  tbe  di-unkard,  and  there  is 
le  foul  haunt  in  which  men  are  robbed  and  ruined, 
te  house  of  the  strange  woman,  of  whieh  Solomon 
bjs,  *'  ^e  dead  are  there,  and  her  guests  are  in  the 
lepths  of  hell."    Far  out  at  sea  tibe  sailor  is  free 


from  the  danger  of  falling  tiles  and  chimney-pots, 
when  the  wind  is  blowing,  and  he  is  free  also  from 
many  a  temptation  which  besets  him  on  shore. 
Often,  I  have  no  doubt,  when  you  have  been  alone, 
watching  at  night,  pacing  the  deck  to  and  fro,  and 
looking  up  to  the  bright  stars,  you  have  thought, 
•*God  is  very  near  me  now."  I  remember,  when 
going  to  Hamburg,  I  stood  at  night  with  the  captain 
upon  the  quarter-deck,  and  suddenly  a  light  seemed 
to  rash  down  the  mast  and  light  up  the  rigging 
and  the  whole  ship  in  such  a  manner  as  I  never  saw 
before.  For  an  instant  the  vessel  seemed  to  be  on 
fire,  and  then  the  light  was  gone.  **  What  is  that  ?  " 
I  said.  *'  What  is  that  ?  "  said  he,  for  neither  of  us 
knew ;  but  we  felt  awe-struck.  Seafaring  men  meet 
with  them  often — strange  things,  that  we  "land- 
lubbers "  never  dream  about.  "  They  that  go  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  business  in  great 
waters,  these  see  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  His 
wonders  in  the  deep."  God  seems  to  come  very  near 
to  those  who  are  on  the  waters.  When  the  wind 
howls,  and  the  sea  booms,  the  noise  would  suffice  to 
drown  a  thousand  volleys  of  artillery.  "  The  voice 
of  the  Lord  is  upon  the  waters :  the  God  of  glory 
thundereth :  the  Lord  is  upon  many  waters."  When 
men  mount  up  to  heaven,  and  go  down  again  to  the 
deeps,  then  is  God  present  to  them,  and  they  cry 
unto  Him  in  their  trouble. 

The  fact  that  God  made  the  sea  should  make  us 
feel  more  confidence  in  venturing  upon  it.  We  may 
trust  ourselves  upon  the  King's  highway :  we  may 
go  where  Jesus  went,  and  where  the  Lord  reigneth  : 
•*  The  Lord  sitteth  upon  the  floods,  yea,  the  Lord 
sitteth  King  for  ever."  As  "  all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God,"  there  is  nothing 
left  to  work  for  evil.  The  sea  cannot  destroy  those 
whom  God  would  preserve.  Even  if  the  sea  in  its 
tempestuous  mood  should  take  away  our  lives,  what 
will  it  do  but  waft  us  to  the  gates  of  heaven  ?  It 
is  as  well  to  go  to  glory  by  water  as  by  land,  per- 
chance drowning  is  an  easier  death  than  expiring 
with  broken  bones,  or  torturing  pains.  You  who 
are  about  to  emigrate  to  Australia  or  to  America, 
and  are  feeling  dreadfully  troubled  to-night  at  the 
thought  of  the  terrible  sea,  should  be  of  good 
courage.  Your  Master  went  to  sea,  and  His  dis- 
ciples went  with  Him  :  they,  too,  were  tossed  with 
tempest,  and  yet  their  vessel  and  the  other  little 
ships  which  sailed  on  the  billows  of  dark  Galilee 
were  safe.  Our  Master,  who  is  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  the  seas,  brought  all  the  fleet  into  harbour  safe 
and  sound.  He  has  not  given  up  His  rank,  or  lost 
His  pewer,  and  He  will  save  all  who  sail  under  His 
convoy.  No  tempest  or  tornado  shall  wreck  a  soul 
that  is  in  His  chaise. 

This  ought  to  mSke  us  fed  at  rest  as  to  those  who 
lie  buried  beneath  the  waves.  I  have  heard  it  said  by 
one  or  two  whom  I  have  known,  "  I  would  not  have 
minded,  sir,  if  they  could  have  found  the  body."  I 
suppose  there  is  something  natural  about  that 
regret;  but  I  do  not  greatly  sympathize  with  it. 
The  sea  is  God's  own,  and  blessed  are  they  who  lie 
in  God*s  most  sacred  sleeping  place,  where  no  spade 
of  sexton  shall  ever  disturb  their  bones.  Where  can 
any  of  us  lie  better  than  where  **  pearls  lie  deep  "  ? 
What  myriads  are  there  already !  When  the  trump 
of  the  resurrection  sounds,  the  sea  must  give  up  her 
dead,  and  myriads  will  rise  to  their  eternal  thrones 
from  the  caverns  of  the  mighty  main,  they  who,  ere 
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they  died,  had  learned  to  say,  ^  I  know  that  my 
Bedeemer  liveth." 

II.  Our  second  point  is,  Ood  oum$  the  »ea  :  **  The 
sea  is  His,  and  He  made  it "  ;  He  owns  it  by  right  of 
creation.  There  is  not  in  the  sea  a  single  wave 
that  anybody  made  bnt  Qody  and  all  the  constituent 
elements  of  it  were  created  bv  Him  and  by  Him 
only.  Therefore  He  claims  tne  sea  from  shore  to 
shore,  and  who  shall  question  His  title  ?  Not  only 
did  He  own  it  once,  but  He  owns  it  now ;  He  has 
never  handed  over  the  ocean  to  any  people  or  nation. 
Dayid  said,  *'  The  sea  is  His,"  and  it  is  God's  still, 
and  it  always  will  be  his  sea. 

But  the  sea  is  man's.  God  evidently  meant  us 
to  go  to  sea,  because,  when  He  made  man,  almost  t^e 
first  thing  He  said  was  that  He  made  him  to  have 
dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea 
if  we  never  go  to  sea  at  all.  There  are  the  fish, 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  shore,  and  if  no  mariner 
shall  ever  cross  the  deep,  what  dominion  can  we  be 
said  to  have  over  '^  the  nsh  of  the  sea,  and  whatsoever 
passeth  through  the  paths  of  the  sea  "  ?  He  made 
man  to  be  a  fisherman  as  well  as  to  be  a  fiumer ;  he 
meant  him  to  plough  the  waves  as  well  as  to  plough 
the  shore ;  in  fact,  our  present  race  all  sprang  from 
one  whose  huge  vessel  was  the  cradle  of  the  new 
race.  Man  owns  the  sea,  but  still  the  sea  is  God's. 
Man  is  God's  viceroy,  but  God  is  the  true  King. 
Man  is  tenant  under  G-od,  and  should  pay  the  quit- 
rent  of  reverential  gratitude  and  adoration.  Man 
may  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  but  it 
is  a  delegated  sovereignty,  the  sea  is  still  the  Lord's. 

Old  ocean  does  not  belong  to  Neptune,  as  the 
heathen  used  to  say.  Father  Neptune  is  an  idle 
dream.  The  idolaters  parcelled  out  the  various 
kingdoms  among  their  deities :  one  should  rule  the 
heavens,  another  the  clouds,  another  the  earth,  and 
another  the  sea ;  but  we  know  that  there  is  one  God 
alone.    The  sea  is  Jehovah's  and  not  Neptune's. 

Though  we  sometimes  sing,  '*  Bule  Britannia ! 
Britannia  rules  the  waves,"  the  words  are  not  true : 
Jehovah  rules  the  waves,  and  not  Britannia.  There 
is  a  sense  in  which  the  patriotic  song  expresses  a 
great  truth,  and  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against 
it;  but  we  all  know  that  we  may  be  on  board 
Britannia's  biggest  ship  of  war,  yet  the  Union  Jack 
cannot  save  us  in  the  time  of  tempest.  Jehovah 
must  then  interpose,  and  bid  the  billows  sleep. 
<'  The  sea  is  His,  and  He  made  it." 

I  sometimes  feel  very  glad  when  I  look  at  the 
sea,  and  think  that  it  belongs  to  the  great  and 
generous  God,  and  not  to  greedy  man.  Here  upon 
land  every  foot  of  earlh  is  endoeed  by  somebody, 
and  jealously  guarded  from  trespass.  The  village 
had  a  breezy  common,  upon  which  a  poor  man 
might  at  least  keep  a  goose;  but  the  great  folks 
could  never  rest  till  every  inch  was  put  within 
hedges  and  made  their  own.  You  can  scarcely 
walk  anywhere  without  being  met  by  '*  Tre^MsserB 
Befioare,^'  Mountains  and  hiiJs,  which  everybody 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  climb  without  leave,  are 
fenced  in  and  kept  from  all  intruders.  Men  fight 
for  years  over  a  yard  of  ground.  This  is  my  lora's, 
and  this  is  my  lady's,  and  this  is  oopyhola  of  the 
manor.  *'  The  heaven,  even  the  heaven  of  heavens, 
is  the  Lord's :  but  the  earth  hath  He  given  to  the 

"•^ren  of  men,"  and  they  scramble  for  it  and  divide 


it  among  themselves.  No  such  greed  can  appro- 
priate the  sea.  The  free  sea  cannot  be  parcelled 
out,  nor  hedged,  nor  ditched,  nor  dyked,  nor  walled. 
It  has  no  lords  of  the  manor,  but  remains  free  and 
unappropriated  for  ever.  '*  The  sea  is  His,  and  He 
made  it."  According  to  international  law,  a  few 
miles  from  the  shore  belongs  to  the  country  which 
borders  on  it ;  but  once  reach  the  main  ocean,  and 
nationalities  are  forgotten.  Tbe  sea  is  neither 
English  nor  French,  Dutch  nor  American.  No 
barque  is  a  trespasser  there.  No  one  ever  thought 
of  impounding  stray  whales  for  going  out  of  their 
owner's  fields.  The  pastures  of  uie  deep  are  for  all 
fish ;  they  may  feed  where  they  will,  from  shore  to 
shore. 

'*  The  sea  is  His,"  and  this  begets  in  you  a  joyous 
sense  of  liberty,  as  though  for  once  you  were  beyond 
bounds,  and,  like  a  sea-bird,  feared  no  cage  or 
fowler's  snare.  Oh,  for  a  bound  from  billow  to 
billow  of  the  unpolluted  main,  where  sail  of  man 
has  never  been  seen,  nor  voice  of  blasphemy  ever 
heard.  Who  can  hinder  our  liberated  spirit  as  it 
dances  on  the  wave,  or  dives  beneath  it?  May  we 
always  wear  that  free  spirit  about  us,  even  in  theee 
huddled  homes  and  narrow  streets.  Let  us  not 
be  grasping,  mean,  narrow ;  let  us  not  hedge  in  all 
things  unto  ourselves,  but  desire  that  others  may 
share  in  our  blessings.  May  we  have  largeness  d 
heart  ks  the  sand  which  is  on  the  seashore,  and 
greatness  of  love  comparable  to  the  immeasurahlo 
sea 

The  sea  is  His,  then:  this  sentence  puts  all 
other  claimants  out  of  court.  The  sea  is  the  Lord's, 
and  therefore  He  ought  to  be  reverenced  on  it 
Hush  I  hush !  What  are  you  at,  man  ?  Swearing 
at  God  on  his  own  sea !  Stop  till  you  get  on  land, 
and  when  yon  reach  the  shore  stop  till  yon  can  find 
a  place  where  God  is  not  near  you ;-  for  to  swear  at 
Him  to  his  face  is  madness.  Will  you  insult  God 
on  his  own  sea?  No,  surely.  If  me  sea  is  His, 
you  will  mind  what  you  are  at.  On  the  sea  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  should  be  particularly  careful 
of  what  you  say  and  do,  for  you  are  on  God's 
premises.  Inasmuch  as  He  can  hear  you  think, 
mind  what  you  think  about.  On  the  sea  you  axe 
inside  Gkni's  house ;  be  holy,  then,  *'  for  holiness  be- 
cometh  His  house  for  ever."  There  is  the  throne  of 
the  Great  King,  and  around  it  is  a  pavement  of 
crystal — I  mean  the  glassy  sea — ^and  you  sailors 
should  think  of  yourselves  as  God's  courtiers,  per- 
mitted to  come  very  near  Him,  and  to  behold  more 
of  his  glory  than  any  other  men.  Oh,  that  von 
may  be  led  to  think  of  your  position  in  this  light. 

I  wish  you  would  think  highly  of  your  honour- 
able calling.  When  a  man  thmks  that  his  calling 
necessitates  his  being  wicked,  he  is  sure  to  be 
wicked ;  but  when  he  judges  that  he  is  under  ob- 
ligation to  be  holy,  pei-adventure  he  will  desire  to 
be  so,  and  God's  grace  will  help  him  to  be  so.  0, 
you  who  do  business  on  God's  own  sea,  fly  awav 
from  his  royal  domain  if  you  resolve  to  rebel 
against  Him.  Do  not  dare  to  sin  to  His  face.  Bnt 
where  shall  3^ou  go  ?  If  you  take  the  wings  of  tbe 
morning,  and  fly  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  eei, 
you  are  still  within  His  courts. 

There  is  yet  another  view  of  the  matter;  tl» 
sea  is  tiie  Lord's,  and  therefore  I  may  oonfesB  tos 
sin  to  Him  when  I  am  out  on  the  ocean,  and  & 


will  hear  me — ^for  He  is  there;  I 


may 


weep 


the 


at  sea,  for  He  was  at  home  on  the  wave,  and  a  com- 
panion of  seafaring  men.  The  lake  of  Galilee  was 
familiar  with  His  voice,  and  saw  His  answer  to  the 
prayer,  *•  Lord,  save,  or  I  perish."  The  sea  around 
you  waits  to  hear  you  pray,  and  to  see  God's 
wonders  on  the  deep. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubfc  that  many  a  man 
has  learned  much  of  God  on  the  ocean,  although  as 
yet  he  knows  not  the  Eedeemer  and  His  salvation. 
I  wish  every  sailor  would  daily  read  the  Bible, 
which  is  our  chart  to  heaven ;  but  many  who  have 
neglected  that  blessed  book  have  found  lessons  of 
warning,  ay,  and  lessons  of  hope,  in  the  rolling 
wave.  Oh,  hear  the  voice  of  God  in  the  storm  I  Bo 
warned  as  you  escape  from  the  jaws  of  death !  Have 
hope  as  you  cling  to  the  rock ! 

The  sea  is  God's;  take  care  that  when  you  fly 
over  its  hallowed  surface  you  read  Jehovah's  book, 
bow  before  His  throne,  trust  in  His  Son,  and  offer 
to  Him  continual  thanksgiving. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  sea  is  God's,  then 
sailors  should  be  his  too,  but  it  is  too  often  not  so. 
God  is  looking  over  all  the  waters,  and  seeing  the 
white  sails  and  the  smoking  funnels  that  even  now 
are  passing  from  shore  to  shore,  and  He  is  saying, 
"  The  sea  is  all  Mine,  but  those  men  who  breast  the 
storm  are  not  Mine.  I  preserve  them,  but  they 
never  think  of  Me.  I  have  sent  salvation  to  them, 
but  they  will  not  hear  it.  The  fish  and  the  bird 
know  their  seasons,  but  man  rebels  against  Me." 
I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  it  should  be  so.  I  long 
for  the  day  when  every  ship  upon  the  sea  shall  be 
an  ark,  and  every  sailor  a  ^oah. 

"What  are  some  of  you  sailors  at?  Why,  there 
are  many  of  you  that  1  would  trust  with  anything : 
I  would  not  count  my  gold,  but  trust  you  with  my 
purse,  I  am  so  sure  that  you  would  bring  it  back 
safely.  Tou  hate  dishonesty,  and  would  not  tell 
a  lie.  You  speak  out  bravely,  and  fear  no  man,  and 
yet  some  of  you  rob  God.  You  pay  your  debts  to 
everybody  most  freely,  but  not  to  your  Maker. 
You  owe  Him  most,  and  yet  think  of  Him  least. 
Is  not  this  wron^  ?  See  that  child !  They  say  he 
is  very  good  to  uie  servants  and  to  strangers,  but 
he  always  puts  on  a  scowl  when  he  sees  his  father, 
for  he  cannot  bear  him.  Would  you  like  to  be  the 
father  of  such  a  child  ?  Yet  you  are  like  him.  You 
are  capital  fellows  on  board  a  ship,  capital  men  on 
shore  too,  when  you  get  among  your  feonilies,  and 
yet  toward  God  you  act  shamefully.  May  the 
Spirit  of  God  lead  you  to  feel  that  you  are  wrong, 
and  when  you  feel  it,  may  you  have  grace  to  tack 
about  and  steer  for  another  point. 

I  wonder  where  the  training  ship  "Atalanta" 
now  is  I  Where  are  the  other  vessels  which  have 
been  missed  so  long  ?  We  have  reason  to  fear  that 
they  are  lost.  Fine  vessels,  and  yet  lost !  Hundreds 
on  board,  and  all  lost  I  We  cannot  bear  to  think 
of  it.  If  they  are  lost  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  go 
after  them ;  the  swiftest  vessel  cannot  overtake  them, 
and  the  sharpest  look-out  will  never  see  them.  They 
are  beyond  hope ;  but  what  a  mercy  it  is  that  you 
are  not.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  mighty  hand  of 
God  last  voyage  you  would  not  only  have  been  lost 


that  man  that  he  had  never  been  bom.  Blessed  be 
God,  you  are  not  in  hell  yet  I  You  are  not  shut  out 
from  mercy  yet ;  Jesus  Christ  still  flies  the  mercy- 
signal,  and  his  servant  still  cries  to  you,  Gome,  come, 
come  to  Jesus.  Come  and  welcome,  come  and  put 
your  trust  in  the  Saviour.  May  His  gracious  Spirit 
lead  you  to  do  so.  BecoUect,  wherever  you  are,  on 
whatever  sea  you  may  sail,  the  sea  is  His.  HIh 
grace  reaches  to  the  uttermost.  The  shipwrecked 
soul  is  still  within  the  reach  of  mercy;  if  God  do 
but  lead  it  to  cry  to  Him  out  of  the  lowest  depths  He 
will  hear  the  voice  of  supplication. 

III.  I  now  invite  you  to  the  third  and  conclude 
ing  point, — **  O  come,  let  us  worship  and  how  down,^* 
You  of  the  land,  and  you  of  the  eea, — ^let  us  together 
worship  the  Lord  our  God.  It  is  no  new  work  for 
some  of  us,  for  our  life  is  spent  in  worship :  but  oh, 
if  it  be  a  new  thing  for  any  man  here,  I  would 
gently  take  him  by  i£e  hand  and  say.  Come,  friend, 
let  us  worship  and  bow  down ;  let  us  do  it  together. 
You  are  a  sinner,  so  am  I ;  you  have  no  merits,  and 
I  have  none ;  if  ever  you  are  saved  it  will  be  by 
grace  alone,  and  so  it  will  be  in  my  case.  Jesus 
must  be  your  only  hope,  and  He  is  mine.  O  come, 
let  us  worship. 

"  The  sea  is  His,  and  He  made  it."  "  0  come,  let 
us  worship."  You  have  seen  the  heathen  in  theii 
own  lands,  and  you  know  how  eagerly  they  worship 
their  gods.  Before  an  image  of  wood  or  clay  tiiey 
cast  themselves  down.  As  for  our  God,  He  made 
the  heavens — will  you  not  worship  Him  ?  Oh,  do 
so,  for  the  first  time,  through  Jesus  Christ  His  Son. 
May  the  Holy  Ghost  gently  pass  over  your  souls, 
and  may  you  now  bow  in  the  great  Father's  presence, 
and  plead  the  death  of  Jesus  by  which  He  puts 
away  sin. 

"  To-day  if  ye  will  hear  His  voice.'*  I  ask  you 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  God.  He  speaks  in  this 
precious  book,  the  Bible,  and  He  is  speaking  just 
now  by  this  voice  of  mine  into  the  hearts  of  some 
of  you.  You  are  feeling  now  as  you  do  not  often 
feel,  and  there  is  a  desire  in  your  heart  that  you 
might  be  converted,  and  find  tiie  Saviour.  Do  not 
quench  that  desire ;  do  not  silence  the  inward  voice. 
Listen  to  it  with  all  your  ears  and  all  your  heart, 
I  pray  you,  for  it  may  never  speat^  again,  and  if  it 
never  speaks  again  what  must  Decome  of  you  ? 

"To-day  if  ye  will  hear  His  voice,  harden  not 
your  hearts."  That  leads  me  to  say,  may  the  Holy 
Spirit  lead  you  now  to  yield  your  hearts  to  God  I 
May  your  heart  say,  "  Lord,  I  want  to  be  what  Thou 
wishest  me  to  be ;  I  want  to  do  what  Thou  wouldst 
have  me  to  do ;  I  give  my  hard  heart  up ;  I  desire 
to  be  right  with  Thee." 

If  you  do  this,  there  is  only  one  more  thing  I 
need  say,  that  is,  ••  enter  into  His  rest"  There  re- 
maineth  a  rest  to  be  entered,  and  he  that  believes 
in  Jesus  shall  enter  into  it.  There  is  no  rest  upon 
land,  nor  rest  upon  sea,  nor  rest  in  time,  nor  rest  in 
eternity  until  you  trust  Jesus ;  but  when  you  have 
done  that,  and  trusted  Him  altogether  with  yourself, 
then  shall  you  be  at  quiet,  and  your  spirit  shall 
enjoy  a  holy  calm,  like  heaven  below." 
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AMONG*tbe  lesser  known  essays  and  remains  of 
Eobert  Hall  is  a  memoir  of  Thomas  Toller,  of 
Kettering,  a  piece  characterised  by  Mr.  Hall's  beauty 
of  language,  but  more  remarkable  for  the  discrimina- 
tive contrast  he  draws  betweea  two  men,  of  whom  he 
says,  "  it  has  rarely  been  the  privilege  of  one  town, 
and  that  not  of  considerable  extent,  to  possess  at 
the  same  time,  and  for  so  long  a  period,  two  such 
eminent  men  as  Mr.  Toller  and  Mr.  Fuller."  And  the 
contrast  he  draws  between  these  two  contempora- 
neous ministers  is  very  graphic,  but,  more  than  this, 
suggests  in  a  very  pleasing  manner,  the  great  varieties 
of  ministerial  character  and  usefulness.  The  men 
were  probably  both  equally  eminent  in  their  different 
orders;  but  while  Mr.  Toller  devoted  himself  to 
those  aspects  of  Christian  truth  which  came  most  in 
contact  with  the  imagination  and  the  feelings,  ex- 
erting a  sovereign  ascendancy  over  these  emotional 
parts  of  our  nature,  Mr.  Fuller  attempted  to  examine 
with  microscopic  accuracy  the  separating  boundary 
lines  of  truth  and  error.  Hence,  Mr.  Toller  over- 
whelmed his  hearers  by  his  pfi^thos,  Mr.  Fuller  bore 
them  away  by  his  arguments :  listen  to  the  one  man 
and  you  felt  yourself  in  the  grasp  of  a  strong  intel- 
lect; listen  to  the  other,  and  you  felt  yourself 
irresistibly  yielding  to  the  contagion  of  his  sensibility. 
Beneath  Andrew  Fuller  you  were  cwnpelled  to  yield 
to  trains  of  thought;  beneath  Thomas  Toller  you 
were  compelled  to  trains  of  emotion.  Both  men  were 
fertile  in  illustration :  Mr.  Fuller's  were  employed 
for  the  more  practical  comprehension  of  the  subject ; 
Mr.  Toller's  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the  affections. 
Andrew  Fuller  employed  himself  most  in  searching 
out  the  subterfuges  of  hypocrisy,  and  exposing 
fallacious  pretensions  of  religion ;  he  ranged  round 
the  terrific  region  of  Sinai,  or  **  sat  as  a  refiner's 
fire  " :  Mr  Toller  never  got  out  of  sight  of  Calvary, 
and  the  august  Sufferer  there  ;  he  was  most  in  his 
element  when  exhibiting  the  consolations  of  Christ, 
when  dispelling  the  fears  of  dealfh,  and  unveiling 
the  prospects  of  eternity.  Andrew  Fuller  was  what 
we  call  a  public  man,  a  practical  man,  ready  for  all 
visitation  and  converse  at  any  time.  Mr.  Toller  had 
a  relish  for  society  and  shone  in  it,  but  it  had  to  be 
of  his  own  order,  and  where  he  could  feel  that  he  was 
perfectly  at  home ;  he  would  not  even  devote  much 
time  to  ministerial  visits ;  he  had  a  natural  delicacy 
and  reserve,  which  led  him  often  even  to  quote  the 
language  of  the  apostle,  as  the  justification  of  his 
conduct,  *'^Is  any  sick  among  you,  let  him  call  for 
the  elders  of  the  church."  Thus  Andrew  Fuller 
lived  for  the  world,  Thomas  Toller  for  his  congrega- 


tion, his  family,  and  his  friends.  Mr.  Fuller  inferred 
the  character  of  men  from  their  creed ;  Mr.  Toller 
was  almost  disposed  to  lose  sight  of  their  creed  in 
their  character.  For  these  delineations  of  two  men,  of 
whom,  of  course,  we  could  have  no  personal  know- 
ledge, we  are  very  greatly  indebted  to  the  charming 
contrasted  parallel  drawn  by  the  friend  of  both,  to 
whose  paper  we  have  referred  above,  and  who 
certainly  united  in  himself  very  many  of  the  beet 
attributes  of  each;  while  no  doubt,  where  his  character 
diverged  it  leaned  over  to  that  of  Thomas  Toller,  he 
indeed  combined  in  a  larger  amplitude  the  characters 
of  both.  The  interest  to  us  of  the  paper  is  partly, 
as  Mr.  Hall  has  said,  that  one  obscure  little  town 
should,  for  so  many  years,  retain  two  such  remark- 
able pulpit  lights,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
suggests  how  various  pulpit  character  may  be,  and 
yet,  assuredly,  as  useful  as  it  is  various. 

Various,  as  we  have  said — shall  we  entertain  our 
readers  with  a  few  odd  lines  ?  They  will  not  suspect 
that  we  introduce  them  for  their  eleganoe  in  poetry, 
or  even  for  the  euphony  of  their  grammar;  they 
are  a  description  of  New  England  preachers,  bat 
published  in  London  by  Matthew  Simmons,  1648. 
Graphic  though  quaint  are  the  lines  in  which  the 
writer  describes  the  character  of  these  *' painful 
labourers  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord." 

**  One  unto  reading  Soriptarea  men  persuades, 
One  labour  bids  for  food  that  never  fades. 
One  to  redeem  their  time  exhorteth  all, 
Oue  looking  round  for  wary  walking  calls. 
One  he  persuades  men  buy  the  truth,  not  sell, 
One  would  men  should  in  moderateness  excel). 
One  for  renewed  repentance  daily  strives, 
One's  for  a  conscience  clear  in  all  men's  lives. 
One  he  exhorts  all  men  God's  word  to  hear. 
One  doth  beseech  to  lend  obedient  ear. 
One  he  desires  evil's  appearance  shun. 
One  with  diligence  would  all  should  be  done. 
One  shows  their  woe  that  will  not  God  believe. 
One  doth  beseech  Gknl's  spirit  they'll  not  grieva 
One  wishes  none  to  deep  despair  to  run, 
One  bids  beware  none  to  presumption  come. 
One  wills  that  all  at  murmuring  take  heed. 
One  shows  that  strife  and  envy  bhonld  not  breed. 
One  shows  the  hatred  God  to  pride  doth  bear, 
One  oovetousnesB  cries  down  with  hellish  floar. 
One  to  lukewarmneas  wishes  none  to  grow. 
One  none  for  fear  forsake  the  truth  they  know." 

Very  odd,  and  certainly  exhibiting  a  not  very 
discriminative  eye  in  this  ancient  poetoster* 
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We  do  not  admire  everything  about  Boberfc 
Bobinson,  especiallj  that  phase  of  Uieologic  opinion 
which  he  adopted  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  but 
he  has  always  seemed  to  ns  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
fal  men  of  die  modem  pulpit ;  we  have  often  said 
that,  80  far  as  mere  mastery  of  style  represents 
preaching,  we  wonld  rather  preach  like  Eobert 
Eobinson  than  like  any  other  preacher  with  whose 
sermons  we  ai-e  acquainted.  It  was  he  of  whom 
Kobert  Hall  said  that  ''he  had  a  musical  voice,  and 
wa8  master  of  all  its  intonations ;  he  had  wonderful 
self-possession,  and  could  say  what  he  pleased,  when 
he  pleased,  and  how  he  pleased."  Something  of  the 
sweetness  of  expression  united  to  elevation  of  feeling 
may  be  seen  in  his  hymns — 


and 


•*  Mighty  God,  whilst  angels  bless  Thee," 
"Come,  Thou  fount  of  eveiy  hlessing.* 


He  has  been  called  a  •*  barn-door  preacher,"  and 
indeed  most  of  his  sermons  were  preached  to  rustic 
audiences ;  but  to  read  his  village  sermons  produces 
something  like  the  same  impression  as  that  of  Mrs. 
Barbauld's  Hymns  for  Children ;  they  are  delight- 
fully simple,  but  their  vigorous  Saxon  sweetness, 
beautifid  rustic  painting,  in  homely,  but  perfect 
language,  produce  the  effect  of  hedgerow  fragrance, 
of  the  spectacle  of  farm-fields  and  meadows,  or  of 
pastoral  music  on  the  wind.  He  preceded  Bobert 
Hall*  at  Cambridge,  but  most  of  his  sermons  were 
preached  in  humble  barns,  or  obscure  village  taber- 
nacles ;  but,  should  any  person  affect  to  despise  him, 
and  pnt  him  in  contrast  with  some  of  the  most 
stately  names  which  adorn  our  pulpit  lore,  we  might 
reply  to  them  what  Bobinson  himself  replied  to  a 
coxcomb,  who  was  slandering,  in  his  presence,  an 
obscure  but  excellent  man :  **  Take  away  nine  parts 
out  of  ten  from  his  character,  and  then  there 
remains  a  greater  man  than  thou  art  I  *' 

Bobinson's  life  and  labours  form  one  of  the  most 
interesting  pages  in  the  history  of  the  pulpit.  His 
origin  was  very  humble,  but  he  became  a  great  and 
elegant  scholar,  and  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
those  men  who  attaint  to  the  power  of  preaching 
in  his  own  language,  with  such  perfect  grace  and 
simplicity,  from  his  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  classical  languages.  Of  course  his  income  from 
the  ministry  was  poor,  and  he  added,  therefore,  to 
this  profession,  the  occupation  of  a  farmer,  for  which 
he  was  satirized  by  some  of  his  brethren  in  the 
ministry,  and  upon  whom  he  retorted  in  language 
not  very  complimentary.  Compliments,  except  to 
tho  poor  and  lowly,  were  not  very  much  in  his  way. 
•*  Godly  boobies  I  too  idle,  many  of  them,  to  work, — 
too  ignorant  to  give  instruction,  and  too  conceited  to 
study,  spending  all  their  time  in  talking  and 
misG^ef;  these  are  not  the  men  to  direct  my 
conduct,  or  censure  my  industry ;"  and  we  suppose 
there  was  never  written,  a  more  humorous  descrip- 
tion of  a  parson's  day  than  that  we  have  in  his 
entertaining  life,  in  a  long  letter  to  Henry  Keene, 
Esq.: 

•  Chesterton,  May  26, 1774. 
•*  Old  PraiaJD, 

"You  love  I  should  write  folios;  that  depends 
upon  circumstances,  and,  if  the  thunder-storm  lasts, 
it  will  be  so;  but  what  a  sad  thing  it  is  to  be 
forced  to  write  when  one  has  nothing  to  say.  Well, 
you  shall  have  an  apology  for  not  writing — ^that  isy 


the  diary  of  one  day.  Bose  at  three  o'clock ;  crawled 
into  the  library,  and  met  One  who  said,  *  Yet  a  little 
while  is  the  light  with  you.  Work  while  ye  have  tho 
light.  The  night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work. 
My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work.'  Bang  the 
great  bell,  and  roused  the  girls  to  milking,  went  up 
to  the  farm,  roused  the  horse-keeper,  fed  the  horses 
while  he  was  getting  up,  caUed  the  boy  to  suckle  the 
calves  and  clean  out  the  oow-house,  lighted  the  pipe, 
walked  round  the  gardens  to  see  what  was  wanting 
there,  went  up  the  paddock  to  see  if  the  weanling 
calves  were  well,  went  down  to  the  ferry  to  see 
whether  the  boy  had  scooped  and  cleaned  the  boats. 
Beturned  to  the  farm,  examined  the  shoulders,  heels, 
'traces,  chaff,  and  com  of  eight  horses  going  to 
plough,  mended  the  acre-staff,  out  some  thongs, 
whip-corded  the  boy's  plough  whip,  pumped  the 
troughs  full,  saw  the  hogs  fed,  examined  the  swill- 
tubs,  and  then  the  cellar,  ordered  a  quarter  of  malt, 
for  the  hogs  want  grain,  and  the  men  want  beer, 
filled  the  pipe  again,  returned  to  the  river,  and 
bought  a  lighter  of  turf  for  dairy  fires,  and  another 
of  sedge  for  ovens,  hunted  up  the  wheelbarrows,  and 
set  them  a-trundling.  Beturned  to  the  farm,  called 
the  men  to  breakfast,  and  cut  the  boys'  bread  and 
cheese,  and  saw  the  wooden  bottles  filled,  sent  one 
plough  to  the  three  roods,  another  to  the  three  acres, 
and  60  on,  shut  the  gates,  and  the  dock  struck  five. 
Breakfasted,  set  two  men  to  ditch  the  five  roods,  two 
more  to  chop  fads,  and  spread  about  the  land,  two 
more  to  throw  up  muck  in  the  yard,  and  three 
men  and  six  women  to  weed  wheat,  set  on  the 
carpenter  to  repair  cow-cribs,  and  set  them  up  till 
winter,  the  wheeler  to  mend  up  the  old  carts,  cast 
ladders,  rakes,  etc.,  preparatory  to  hay-time  and 
harvest.  Walked  to  the  six  acres,  found  hogs  in  the 
grass,  went  back  and  sent  a  man  to  hedge  and  thorn, 
sold  tlie  butcher  a  fat  calf,  and  the  suckler  a  lean  one. 
The  clock  strikes  nine,  walked  into  the  barley  field, 
barleys  fine,  picked  off  a  few  tiles  and  stones,  and  cut 
a  few  thistles ;  the  peas  fine,  but  foul,  the  charlock 
must  be  topped,  the  tares  doubtful,  the  fiy  seems  to 
have  taken  them ;  prayed  for  rain,  but  could  not  see 
a  cloud.  Game  round  to  the  wheat  field,  wheat's 
rather  thin,  but  the  finest  colour  in  the  world,  sent 
four  women  on  to  the  shortest  wheats,  ordered  one 
man  to  weed  the  ridge  of  the  long  wheats,  and  two 
women  to  keep  rank  and  file  with  him  in  the 
furrows,  thistles  many,  bluebottles  no  end,  traversed 
all  the  wheat  field,  came  to  the  fallow  field,  the 
ditchers  have  run  crooked,  set  them  straight,  then 
laid  out  more  work  for  the  ditchers,  went  to  the 
ploughs,  set  the  foot  a  little  higher,  cut  a  wedge,  set 
the  coulter  deeper,  must  go  and  get  a  new  mould- 
board  against  to-morrow,  went  to  the  other  plough, 
picked  up  some  wood  and  tied  over  the  traces, 
mended  a  horse-tree,  tied  a  thong  to  the  plough- 
hammer,  went  to  see  which  lands  wanted  ploughing 
first,  wondered  how  any  man  could  be  so  silly  as  to 
call  me  reverend,  read  two  verses,  and  thought  of 
His  loving-kindness  in  the  midst  of  his  temple,  gave 
out, '  Come,  all  harmonious  tongues,'  and  set  Mount 
Ephraim  tune,  rose  up,  whistl^,  the  dogs  wa^ed 
their  tails,  and  on  we  went-,  got  home,  dinner  leflMdy, 
filled  the  pipe,  drank  some  milk,  and  fell  asleep. 
Woke  by  the  carpenter  for  some  fiats,  which  the 
sawyer  must  cut.  The  Beverend  Messrs.  A.  in  a  coat, 
B.  in  a  gown  of  black,  and  C.  in  one  of  purple,  came 
to  drink  tea,  and  to  settle  whether  Gomer  was  the 
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&ther  of  the  Celts  and  Gauls  and  Britons,  or  only 
the  tincle.  Proof  sheet  from  Mr.  Archdeacon,  cor- 
rected it;  washed,  dressed,  went  to  meeting,  and 
preached  from  ^  The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand ;  be 
ye  sober,  and  watch  nnto  prayer.' " 

We  need  not  quote  further,  but  Mr.  Dyer,  Eobin- 
son's  bi(^apher,  remarks  that  *'the  intelligent 
reader  will  perceive,  that  one  object  of  the  preceding 
letter  is  to  rally  useless  priests,  idle  and  unprofit- 
able professors  of  religion,  and  pompous  scribblers 
about  nothing,  fruges  eonsumere  natos^  men  who  seem 
only  bom  to  devour  the  fruits  of  the  earth:  an 
honest,  industrious  day-labourer  may  be  worth  a 
score  of  such  men."  As  to  the  joining  of  farming  with 
ministerial  labour,  none  will  sneer  who  remember 
how  St.  Paul  worked  with  his  own  hands  so  as  to 
be  serviceable  to  others. 

In  most  countries  where  Christianity  is  pro- 
fessed, the  interest  of  the  community  hovers  very 
greatly  round  the  minister;  somehow  he  gives  point 
and  charm  to  the  most  humorous  and  to  the  most 
pathetic  stories ;  he  is  supposed  to  be  with  his  people, 
sharing  the  cheerfulness  of  their  most  festive,  and 
tenderly  taking  their  hand  to  attempt  to  alleviate 
their  most  sorrowful,  hours.  It  is,  we  believe,  to  be 
admitted,  that  in  many  circles,  and  especially  among 
ourselves,  this  pleasant,  ancient,  characteristic  has 
very  materially  deteiiorated,  and  perhaps  in  few 
societies,  where  life  has  become  so  crowded  as  to 
present  so  many  demands  upon  the  minister's  time, 
would  it  be  possible  to  weave  up  those  entertaining 
incidents  which  made  the  pastor  so  pleasing  a  person 
in  the  stories  of  Scottish,  American,  and  free  English 
life  in  past  ages ;  and  which  come  out  also  with  a 
charming  distinctness  in  some  of  the  pictures  of 
clerical  life  in  tiie  Netherlands,  especially  as  illus- 
trated in  Mr.  Eeightley's  translation  from  the  Dutch 
of  "  The  Manse  of  Mastland."  By  hints  like  these 
we  find,  indeed,  that  the  instincts  of  the  great  orator 
are  put  into  quite  a  subservient  place ;  but  the  man 
of  the  pulpit  is  regarded  as  the  universal  friend ; 
and  the  sermon,  beneath  which,  nerhaps,  a  good 
many  of  the  congr^ation  go  to  sleep,  addressing 
itself  to  a  very  small  body  of  liearers,  is  the  weekly, 
friendly  piece  of  intercourse  sustained  between  the 
pastor  and  a  large  family,  who  look  up  to  him  vdth 
sentiments  of  reverential  love  as  a  kind  of  village 
patriarch. 

Among  the  varieties  of  incident  in  clerical  life  we 
have,  however,  omitted  to  refer  to  those  in  which 
the  minister  appears  as  a  hero,  and  yet  the  mention 
of  the  name  of  Eobinson  would  very  naturally  call 
up  the  names  of  Claude,  and  Saurin — for  he  trans- 
lated, in  fbur  volumes,  the  sermons  of  the  first ;  and 
we  have,  in  the  course  of  these  papers,  referred  to 
his  translation  of  Claude's  '*  Essay  on  the  Composi- 
tion of  a  Sermon,"  of  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  notes  of  the  translator  command  an  incom- 
parably larger  amount  of  interest  in  the  reader  than 
does  the  essay  itself.  It  is,  however,  the  memory  of 
such  a  man  as  Claude  which  calls  up  to  the  mind  the 
recollection  also  of  the  heroic  part,  in  certain  plaoes 
and  times,  and  those  not  very  far  remote,  which  the 
minister  has  had  to  play.    Even  Boman  Catholics 


usually  speak  of  Claude  as  *'  the  famous  minister.*' 
No  name  in  the  history  of  the  pulpit  stands  out  more 
eminently.  Can  we  not  foresee  some  idea  of  what 
he  was  when,  in  his  oonference,  or  discussion,  with 
Bossuet,  the  haughty  and  anx^ant  prelate— who 
somehow  stirs  a  kind  of  revulsion  in  one's  mind 
whenever  one  thinks  of  his  persecuting  spirit,  or  hi^i 
gaudy  eloouence — said  of  Claude,  *'  He  made  no 
tremble  I "  The  man  who  could  make  Bossuet  tremble! 
and  yet,  with  all  his  sternness,  he  was  only  a  gentle, 
insinuating,  '<  still  small  voice  "  of  a.creatnre,  qnita 
disposed  to  pursue  his  quiet  ministry  in  Langnedoe, 
until  placed  under  interdict  by  the  royal  oommisnon, 
which,  however,  permitted  him  afterwards  to  step 
forth  upon  the  larger  platform  of  Paris.  In  the 
capital  he  was  regarded  as  the  unquestioned  head  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  which  also  numbered 
in  its  ranks  the  names  of  some  distinguished  peraons 
of  the  Court — among  others  of  the  illustrious  Marshal 
Turenne.  Bossuet  condescended  to  yield  to  the 
wishes  of  royal  and  illustrious  persons,  and  todease 
his  robes  in  the  controversy  with  tibe  plain  and 
simple  man,  who  appears  to  have  been  able  to  foil 
and  disperse  the  wild  lightnings  of  the  prelate  who 
has  been  regarded  as  the  great  chief  of  French 
eloquence,  by  holding  up  the  simple  heaven-pointiiig 
rod  of  plain  and  undecorated  truth.  Those  dis- 
cussions look  to  us  like  mere  spectacular  effects, 
though  at  that  time  they  were  considered^  as  great 
and  imposing  events. 

But  that  ill-conditioned  and  evil-minded  woman, 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  was  determined  that  Fio- 
testantism  should  be  extirpated  from  France,  and 
she  especially  set  her  spirit,  like  another  Jezebel 
against  another  Elijah,  against  that  *<8editioiu 
man,"  as  she  called  Claude.  When  the  Bevocatioii 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  determined  upon,  while 
fifteen  days  were  allowed  to  other  ministers  to  escape 
from  the  country,  Claude  was  ordered  to  leave  the 
kingdom  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  placed  beneath 
the  espionage  of  footmen  of  the  king,  who  were 
commanded  not  to  lose  sight  of  him  for  a  moment 
until  he  was  out  of  the  French  dominions.  As 
the  great  preacher  passed  along,  he  was  greeted 
everywhere  with  marks  of  respect*  It  may  he 
thought  that  his  controversies  with  Bossuet  led  ereo 
Boman  Catholics  to  vie  with  Protestants  in  the 
honour  with  which  he  was  treated.  He  occupied  the 
pastorate  of  a  Heformed  Church  at  the  Hague,  bat 
he  was  an  exile  from  his  country.  He  continued. 
indeed,  to  preach  there,  but  he  died  after  an  exile  of 
eighteen  months.  Who  does  not  know  this  interesting 
chapter  in  the  story  of  the  pulpit  ?  The  age  of  Claude, 
and  the  times  immediately  subsequent,  would  fomi^h 
wonderful  narratives.  Many  a  thrilling  incident 
was  experienced  by  the  pastors  of  "  the  desert,"  in 
the  wild  and  desolate  stq^B  of  France.  There, 
and  amidst  the  Vaudois  valleys,  the  grand  solitudes 
of  nature  were  frequently  invaded  by  the  croel 
emissaries  of  a  persecuting  king,  and  the  hyuinfi 
which  rose  amidst  the  sweet  sequestration  of  the 
hills  were  often  broken  by  the  discords  of  murder- 
ous soldiery.  To  that  period  belongs,  indeed, » 
very  large  chapter  in  the  story  of  the  modern 
pulpit. 
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BT  UENRY  A.  IIARPKB. 


XIX. — WATERING  FLOCKS. 


WHAT  a  busy,  animated  scene  I  A  well,  siich  ns 
'  we  have  here,  is  always  the  great  meeting- 
place  in  the  east.  Tbe  women  all  go  there  for  water, 
to  talk  or  gossip ;  travellers  meet  there,  for  water  is 
scarce  in  thiat  hot  country,  and  wells  are  few  and  mnoh 
valued.  The  man  is  a  shepherd ;  he  is  raising  water 
from  the  well,  and  then  pouring  it  into  troughs  for 
his  sheep  to  diink.  These  troughs  are  placed  all 
round  the  well.  The  camels  want  water,  hut  some  of 
them,  and  the  man  too,  will  have  to  wait  until  the 
shepherd  has  quite  done  giving  water  to  his  sheep. 
The  women  will  have,  poor  things,  to  wait  till  the 
last,  until  the  men  have  finished.  You  know  the 
shepherd  was  there  first,  so  it  is  only  fair  that  he 
should  not  be  interfered  with.  At  this  very  well 
I  had  to  wait  a  long  time  before  I  could  get  some 
water  for  my  horses. 

Wells  are  often  spoken  of  in  the  Bible.     I  have 
told  you  of  our  Loxd  Jesus  sitting  once  by  a  well, 


when  He  wanted  water.  But  you  can  read  a  great 
deal  about  wells  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  about 
shepherds  watering  their  fiocks  at  wells.  Do  you 
recollect  what  happened  once  to  Moses  (Exod.  ii. 
15-20)?  He  was  living  amongst  wicked  men, 
so  he  ran  away.  He  came  to  a  well,  and  sat  down 
there.  Some  girls  came  up,  and  began  to  draw 
water  for  their  father^s  sheen,  but  before  they 
had  done,  some  strong  naughty  shepherds  came 
up,  and  drove  these  girb  away.  Moses  was  a  ^ood 
man,  a  strong  man  too.  He  saw  this  was  unjust, 
and  would  not  allow  it.  Drawing  water  for  the 
girls,  he  gave  it  to  their  sheep,  so  that  they  did 
not  have  to  wait  When  they  got  home  their  father 
was  surprised  to  see  them  back  so  early  and  he 
asked  them  how  it  was ;  then  they  told  him  of  the 
kind  thing  done  by  Moses.  No  doubt  these 
shepherds  had  often  driven  the^rls  awasr,  and 
made  them  wait.  Digitized  by  CiOOQlC 
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XX.—CBOSSiSQ  THE  KISHON. 


When  I  was  last  in  the  Holy  Land,  we  had  some 
difiioulty  in  crossing  the  KishoB.  It  is  not  a  large 
river,  but  it  is  very,  very  swift.  It  comes  from 
Mount  Garmel.  Now  it  had  been  raining  nearly 
all  day,  and,  just  as  we  came  to  the  river,  a  very 
bad  hail-storm  came  on.  The  storm  rose  suddenly 
from  behind  Mount  Oarmel;  there  was  very  strong 
lightning  and  loud  thunder.  Our  poor  horses  and 
mules  got  quite  frightened,  so  that  we  had  to 
dismount  and  hold  them  &st ;  of  course  we  got 
wet  through.  You  must  know  there  was  no  bridge 
over  this  river.  When  the  storm  went  off  a  little, 
we  thought  we  would  try  to  cross.  I  got  ,on  my 
horse  to  ride  him  into  the  river  and  make  him 
swim  across,  but  I  had  gone  a  very  little  way  before 
he  put  his  front  legs  on  some  shifting  sands.  These 
sands,  because  you  cannot  see  them,  are  very  danger- 
ous, for  you  may  go  quite  in  and  stick  fast,  and  then 
you  and  the  horse  would  go  right  down.  I  jumped 
off  my  horse  into  the  water,  and  pulled  him  out  of 
the  sand ;  it  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  When 
he  got  on  the  land  he  trembled  with  fright;  the 
other  horses  would  not  go  in,  and  for  some  time 
we  did  not  know  what  to  do.  All  this  time  the 
river  was  rising.  I  had,  however,  one  very  strong 
man  whose  name  was  Mustapha ;  he  was  a  splendid 
fellow,  and  faithful  to  me  all  the  time  we  were  in 
the  coimtry.  He  took  off  some  of  his  clothes,  and 
with  a  long  rod  in  his  hand,  went  into  the  river  to 
try  and  find  a  place  where  we  could  cross.  Many 
a  time  he  had  to  comeback,  for  he  found  himself 
getting  upon  this  bad  shifting  sand.  We  quite  thought 
we  should  have  to  go  back  and  go  some  other  way, 
but  he  found  a  way  at  last,  and  so  came  to  me  to 
lead  my  frightened  horse.     I  took  my  feet  out  of 


the  stirrups,  and  we  all  went  down  into  the  water, 
my  men  following  me.  The  horses  soon  had  to 
swim.  We  got  over  all  right,  but  we  nearly  lost 
one  poor  donkey,  which  was  swept  off  its  feet 
and  carried  down  the  Btr^m.  We  ran  down  the 
stream  to  where  the  river  took  a  bend,  and  we  were 
able  to  stop  it  there.  We  were  all  very  tired 
and  wet,  but  we  were  obliged  to  ride  on  for  many 
miles  before  we  oould  get  to  a  place  of  rest  and 
shelter. 

This  river  Eishon  is  often  spoken  about  in  the 
Bible.  Once  a  terrible  thing  happened  there.  A 
wicked  king,  named  Sisera,  was  very  cruel  to  the 
Israelites,  and  made  war  upon  them  with  a  largo 
army,  but  God  commanded  a  very  clever  man,  whose 
name  was  Barak,  to  go  and  lead  the  people  of  Israel 
against  this  army.  God  sent  a  terrible  storm  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  bad  king  with  his  army  were 
defeated ;  they  ran  away.  In  their  terror  they  ran 
towards  this  river  Eishon,  and  all  were  swallowed 
up  in  its  quicksands  and  swept  away.  The  terrihle 
storm  which  God  had  sent  had  filled  the  river  so 
that  its  rushing  waters  were  in  "  flood." 

Sometimes  in  dry  weather  the  river  Kishon  is 
quite  small,  and  you  can  then  see  the  quicksandB, 
and  need  not  go  on  them,  so  you  can  cross  it  easUj. 
Men  who  do  not  believe  the  Bible  often  have  said 
it  could  not  be  true  that  all  this  army  was  des- 
troyed in  the  river,  because  it  was  bo  small.  The 
men  who  say  that  could  never  have  seen  the  river 
in  flood,  or  they  would  know  better.  You  see  from 
what  happened  to  me  how  difi&cult  it  is  to  cross  that 
river  when  it  is  in  flood ;  had  we  been  running  away 
from  anybody  we  should  have  been  drowned  in  it 
Little  things  like  these  prove  the  truth  of  the  Bible 
accoimt.  You  can  read  of  this  king  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  chapters  of  the  book  of  Judges  (iv.  7; 
V.  20,  21) 


HAEPER'S    YARD. 


CHAPTBB  V. — Ji  DAY  OP  SUSPENSE. 


«  T    THINK,  Maggie,"  says  Aunt  Mary,  on  the 

i.  following  Monday  morning,  "  that  you'd 
better  not  get  up  until  the  doctor  has  been." 

**  Oh,  mustn't  I  ?  "  exdaims  Maggie,  regretfully* 

"  I  think  you*d  better  not,  honey." 

Maggie's  eyes  wander  roimd  the  little  chamber 
with  a  dissatisfied  air,  and  her  aunt  laughs. 

•'  There  now,  you  needn't  look  round  in  that  way," 
she  says,  good-humouredly.    *'  I'll  make  it  all  tidy." 

She  is  as  good  as  her  word.  In  a  very  short  time 
she  has  made  everything  look  as  neat  as  possible. 

Being  Monday  it  is  Sie  day  for  clean  sheets  and 
pillow-slips,  and  in  addition  to  these  she  brings  out 
granny's  best  patchwork  quilt,  and  spreads  it  upon 
the  bed.  Then,  with  a  clean  cover  <m  the  little 
dressing-table,  and  a  smaller  one  of  crochet-work 
upon  the  stand  of  the  looking-glass,  and  a  scrupu- 
lously minute  dusting  of  every  article  of  furniture, 
the  little  room  looks  as  fresh  and  inviting  as  any  one 
need  wish  to  see. 

*'And  you'll  wash  me,  auntie,"  says  Maggie, 
anxiously,  "  and  brush  my  hair  ?  " 


••  Of  course,  dear,"  is  the  answer. 

When  she  has  washed  her  and  put  her  on  a  clean 
night-dress  and  tied  back  the  soft  golden  hair  with 
a  bit  of  black  ribbon,  Maggie  looks  satisfied,  and 
Aunt  Mary  tells  her  that  no  one  need  wish  to  look 
nicer  than  she  does  now. 

'*I  wasn't  thinking  about  that,  auntie,"  she 
answers,  "  if  only  I  oould  get  well  and  strong,  I 
shouldn't  care  much  what  my  looks  were." 

*'  Nor  should  I,"  replies  Aunt  Mary. 

'<  What's  that  ?  "  says  Mingle,  presently,  as  a  soand 
of  footsteps  is  heard  ooming  along  the  yard. 

*'  Likely  as  not  it's  them,"  Aunt  Mary  answers, 
hastening  with  the  fastening  of  the  clean  print  dress 
she  is  putting  on,  *^  and  I  haven't  got  a  collar  cm." 

That  it  is  the  two  gentlemen  is  announced  by  the 
sharp  knock  at  the  door,  which  follows  immedistelr 
upon  her  words,  and  hastily  tastenmg  her  collar  with 
her  jet  brooch,  Mary  MoUoy  ttins  down  the  narrow 
stairs  and  opens  the  door. 

'*  Good-morning,  Maiy,"  says  Mr,  Carington.  It 
seems  to  Maiy  mat  his  Toioe  sounds  much  mon 
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cheerful  than  it  did  in  church  yesterday.  •*  This  is 
Dr.  Fitz  Alan,  who  has  come  to  see  Maggie." 

"Good-morning,  sir,"  says  Mary,  dropping  a 
respectful  curtsey. 

"She  is  still  in  bed,  I  suppose,"  he  continues, 
seeing  that  the  couch  is  empty.  "  Well,  if  you  will 
go  upstairs  with  Dr.  Fitz  Alan,  I  will  sit  down  in 
Mrs.  MoUoy's  chair  a  little  while." 

"  Very  well,  sir.  Will  you  walk  this  way  ?  "  she 
answers,  turning  to  the  doctor. 

He  is  an  elderly  man,  tall,  and  with  a  benevolent 
face  and  a  kindly  manner,  and  he  walks  up  to  the 
bedside  with  a  cheery  question. 

"  Well,  little  woman,  and  what  business  have  you 
to  be  lying  here  ?  " 

The  question  removes  all  the  child's  nervousness, 
and  she  smiles  wistfully.  "  I  wouldn't  lie  here  very 
long,  sir,"  she  says,  "  if  I  could  help  it." 

**  I  don't  suppose  you  would,"  he  returns,  "  so  we 
must  try  if  we  can't  set  you  up  a  little." 

Then  he  examines  her  back  closely,  and  asks  all 
manner  of  questions  such  as  would  never  occur  to 
any  man  but  a  doctor. 

"And  what  do  you  think  of  her,  sir?"  Aunt 
Mary  asks  eagerly,  out  of  sheer  pity  to  set  Maggie's 
heart  at  rest 

"  She  has  no  "business  to  be  lying  there,"  he 
answers.  "  If  she  had  seen  a  doctor  when  she  first 
began,  she  might  have  spent  all  these  years  running 
about." 

"And  now  it  is  too  late?"  she  asks,  while  the 
bitter  tears  run  down  Maggie's  cheeks. 

"Too  late?  Nothing  of  the  kind,"  he  cries. 
"Why,  little  woman,  we  shall  never  get  well  at 
this  rate.    It's  the  very  worst  thing  you  can  do." 

At  this  little  Maggie  smiles  through  her  tears, 
and  after  her  own  sweet,  patient  fashion  puts  out 
her  little  thin  hand  and  slips  it  into  his.  He  starts 
as  her  fingers  come  into  contact  with  his  own,  then 
his  firm,  white  fingers  close  upon  them,  and  he  sits 
for  a  moment  strol^ng  his  chin  with  the  other  hand, 
in  silence.  Presently  Mary  MoUoy  coughs,  and  he 
looks  up  sharply. 

"  Why,  what's  that  ?  "  he  asks. 

"  I  don't  think  you  can  do  anything  for  that,  sir," 
she  answers  significantly. 

"  Don't  make  too  sure  of  that,"  he  laughs.  "  Well, 
we  must  talk  about  the  child  first.  I  wish  you'd 
bring  Mr.  Carington  up  here." 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  says  Mary,  and  fetched  him. 

"  Well,"  the  rector  says,  when  he  enters  the 
room,  "andjwhat  is  your  opinion,  doctor?  I  oan 
see  by  Maggie's  face  it  is  good." 

"  Pooh  I "  he  answers,  **  she  knows  nothing.  Well, 
Mr.  Carington,  there  is  nothing  but  weakness  to 
fight  against." 

"No  disease?" 

•<  No  actual  disease,  only  weakness,"  he  says, 
decidedly.  "  If  it  had  been  attended  to  at  first  a 
few  weeks  would  have  cured  her." 

"  And  now?  "  the  clergyman  asks,  anxiously. 

"And  now  a  month  or  two  at  the  seaside  may 
•work  wonders,"  he  replies. 

"  That  will  be  very  easy,"  says  Mr.  Carington. 

"  I  suppose  so.  You  will  be  able  to  get  her  a  ticket 
for  some  Home.  If  you  could  possibly  get  two,  this 
one,"  laying  his  hand  on  Aunt  Mary's  shoulder, 
*^  ought  to  nave  a  change  at  once ;  and  then  the 
child  won't  fret  at  beipg  alone." 


"  Oh,  sir,  she  won't  do  that,"  Aunt  Mary  inter- 
poses, hastily. 

"  I  don't  know.     Any  way,  you  want  a  change." 

"  I  would  rather  they  went  into  lodgings,"  says 
Mr.  Carington,  in  a  low  voice.  "  I  think  my  wife 
would  bo  the  better  pleased  if  she  knew  it." 

"  Just  as  yon  like,  of  course,"  the  doctor  replies. 
"Then  we  may  look  upon  it  as  settled.  Three 
months,  to  begin  as  soon  as  possible;  to  get  near 
the  sea ;  to  have  a  perambulator ;  and  to  go  down 
on  the  sands  every  morning  that  it  does  not  rain. 
To  have  a  sea-water  bath  every  morning,  and  if  she 
can  bear  it,  a  bathe  in  the  sea,  and  to  cram  as  much 
nourishment  into  her  as  possible." 

"And  then?" 

"  If  she  can  walk  across  the  floor,  to  try  every 
day  to  walk  one  step  more ;  and  above  all  things," 
turning  to  the  child,  "  to  make  up  your  mind  that 
all  will  be  well,  with  God's  blessing.  And  be  very 
sure  you  mind  what  I  told  you  about  crying." 

The  bright  smiles  ripple  out  again  over  Ms^gie's 
face,  and  she  says  shyly :  "  Indeed,  sir,  I  don't  often 
cry ;  do  I,  auntie  ?  " 

"  That  you  don't,  honey,"  she  answers. 

"  Oh,  no ;  I  can  answer  for  that,"  Mr.  Carington 
adds.     "  She  is  a  wonderfully  patient  little  body." 

"  All  the  better.  But  now  you  must  be  impatient 
to  get  well  and  strong,  and  with  the  will,  will  come 
the  power.  And  now,  Mr.  Carington,  there  is  one 
other  thing:  she  should  have  some  slight  support 
to  wear  when  she  begins  to  move  about." 

"  Then  will  you  order  it  ?  " 

"  It  will  be  expensive." 

"  Never  mind  that,"  he  cries.  "  I  told  you  beforCj 
doctor,  that  expense  need  be  of  no  consideration." 

"  Then  I  will  send  the  manageress  from  Dove's  to 
see  her.  I'll  send  her  this  afternoon;  so  you  had 
better  remain  where  you  are,  and  by  to-morrow 
evening  you  shall  be  in  Scarbro'." 

"  Where  the  sea  is  ?  "  Maggie  asks. 

"  Yes;  you  will  like  that" 

"  Oh,  sir ! "    Poor  little  Maggie  oan  say  no  more. 

"I  see  you  will.  Then,  who  will  see  after 
lodgings  ?  I  have  an  old  patient,  whose  rooms  are 
vacant,  as  I  happen  to  know.  Shall  I  write  to  her 
to-night?" 

"Is  not  that  troubling  you  very  much?"  the 
rector  asks. 

"Not  a  bit  Then  I  will  do  so.  I'll  look  in 
again  this  evening,  or  in  the  morning.  Now  good- 
bye, little  woman,  and  try  all  you  can  to  get  well." 

"Is  she  not  a  dear  little  thing?"  Mr.  Carington 
remarks,  as  the  doctor  opens  his  carriage  door. 

"  She  reminds  me  very  much  of  the  one  I  lost," 
Dr.  Fitz  Alwi  answers,  "  the  only  one  I  ever  had." 
Then  he  gets  into  the  carriage  and  with  a  wave  of 
his  hand  is  gone.  Mr.  Carington  understands  now 
what  had  puzzled  him  not  a  little  before. 


CHAPTER  VI.— THE  SEA,  THE  SEA. 

The  journey  is  over,  and  Aunt  Mary  and  Maggie 
are  really  at  Scarbro*.  Maggie  is  very  weary,  but 
she  has  borne  the  journey  much  better  than  Aunt 
Mary  or  Mr.  Carington  had  expected.  He  had  met 
them  at  ihe  station  to  see  them  safely  off,  had  taken 
their  tickets,  and  had  given  Maggie  a  bright  half- 
crown  to  spend  as  she  pleased,  /fie  had  slipped 
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BometUins  heavier  into  Mary's  band,  but  she  had  not 
said  anything  about  that. 

It  was  all  delightful  to  Maggie,  whose  knowledge 
of  life  had  been  gained  in  Harper's  Yard— the  busy 
throngs  of  people,  the  train  (she  had  never  been  in 
one  before),  the  rapid  flight  through  the  air  as  it 
seemed ;  and  now  she  is  at  Scarbro',  lying  on  a  couoh 
propped  up  by  cushions,  looking  out  of  the  window 
at  the  sea. 

As  yet  she  can  hardly  believe  it  is  not  some  vivid 
dream  from  which  she  will  awake,  with  what  the 
doctor  tells  her  is  cramp  in  her  back ;  but  no,  it  is 
all  very  real.  There  is  the  cheerful  little  sittings 
room,  the  table  spread  for  tea,  with  a  dish  of 
beautifully-brown  mutton-chops  and  a  pot  of  mar- 
malade, upon  it.  She  likes  both,  and  remembers  with 
a  sigh  that  it  w^s  dear  Mrs.  Carington  who  brought 
her  that  pot  of  marmalade  for  her  last  birthday 
treat.  • 

''I  think  she  must  have  been  an  angel  then, 
auntie,"  she  says,  giving  utterance  to  her  thoughts 
without  remembering  that  Aunt  Mary  does  not  know 
them. 

«*Who?"  auntie  asks. 

*'  Mrs.  Carington — my  dear  Mrs.  Carington,"  she 
answers.  *'0h,  I  think  that  was  why  she  went 
so  soon,  she  only  came  down  here  to  do  good  and 
spread  blessing,  and  then  she  had  to  go  away.  Per- 
haps God  couldn't  spare  her  any  longer." 

"  Well,  she's  in  heaven  now,"  says  Aunt  Mary. 

''Yes,  now,  but  still  I  think  she  was  then.  I 
wonder,  auntie,  if  she  knows  we've  come  here  and 
that  Pm  going  to  get  well  ?  " 

"  As  likely  as  not,"  Aunt  Mary  answers,  as  she 
pours  out  the  tea. 

'•  Then  I  think  she  will  be  very  glad.  Very  likely 
it  will  make  her  happier,  if  that  is  possible,  and  then 
she  will  sing  sweeter  and  her  face  will  be  brighter 
than  ever.  I'm  very  glad,  auntie,  that  my  back 
was  so  bad,  for  if  I'd  been  quite  strong  and  well, 
Mr.  Carington  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  do  any- 
thing to  please  her.  I  don't  think  he  looked  half  so 
troubled  this  afternoon ;  he  seems  as  if  could  still 
do  something  for  his  dear  Hope,  even  though  she 
has  gone  to  Heaven,  and  left  him  all  alone  down 
here.  Yes.  I'm  very  glad  now  that  I'm  so 
weakly.  We  might  have  known,  auntie,  if  we'd 
only  thought  of  it,  that  it  was  sent  for  some  good." 

*'My  darling,"  cries  Mrs.  Johnson,  the  land- 
lady, a  kind-hearted  widow,  who  only  takes  a  few 
sickly  people  in  order  to  please  Dr.  Fitz  Alan; 
'*  this  lady  may  have  been  a  dear  creature,  but  she 
could  not  have  been  dearer  than  you  are." 

"II"  cries  Maggie  incredulou«ly.  "  Oh,  no,  indeed 
Mrs.  Johnson.  1  never  did  nothing  for  any  one, 
and  many  a  time  I've  cried  with  the  pain." 

Mrs.  Johnson  bent  down  and  kissed  her.  '^I 
hope  you  won't  cry  again,  or  have  cause  to.  But 
now  you  must  have  your  tea,  and  you  must  eat  a 
whole  chop  to  yourself.  Dr.  Fitz  Alan  says  I  must 
make  you  eat." 

"  Yes,  I  will  try  my  best,"  answers  Maggie  hope- 
fully ;  *'  but,  Mrs.  Jolmson,  you  didn't  know  my  dear 
Mrs.  Carington." 

"  No,  dear ;  if  I  had  done  I  might  have  loved  her 
as  you  did." 

"  As  I  do,"  Maggie  corrects  gently.  •*  Well,  when 
auntie  has  unpacked  her  box,  she  will  show  you 
her  picture,  and  then  you  will  see  her  for  yourself." 


**Ye8,  my  dear.  Now  you  must  have  your 
tea." 

Then  Mrs.  Johnson  goes  away,  and  havine  said 
her  grace  Maggie  set  to  work  with  such  a  will  and 
such  an  appetite  as  she  never  possessed  in  Harper's 
Yard. 

"  Youli  soon  get  well  at  that  rate,  Ma^e,"  her 
aunt  says  smiling,  "it  is  wonderful  how  different 
the  air  is  here,  to  what  it  is  at  home." 

"  I  say,  auntie,"  replies  Maggie  laughing,  her  sofl 
eyes  brimming  over  with  fun,  and  a  great  deal  of 
their  wistful  pathos  vanished.  "I  wonder  what 
granny  and  all  the  folks  in  Harper's  Yard  would 
think  to  see  us  now,  just  like  r^al  ladies  ?  " 

"  'Deed  I  don't  know,  but  granny  '11  be  rare  an' 
pleased  when  she  gets  my  letter." 

"  That  she  will.  Dear  granny,  if  only  I  shall  be 
strong  enough  to  help  her  a  bit  I  You  know,  auntie, 
after  you  went  down  with  Mr.  Carington  this  morn- 
ing the  doctor  said  to  me :  *  I  don't  say  you'll  ever 
be  a  very  strong  woman,  Maggie,  but  you'll  be  able 
to  walk  about,  as  well  as  any  one.'  And,  auntie, 
he  told  me  that  he  once  had  a  little  daughter,  ju8t 
my  age  and  something  like  me  to  look  at,  only  she 
was  strong,  and  she  died.  Oh,  he  looked  so  sorr)\ 
the  tears  came  into  his  eyes  and  he  couldn't  speak 
for  a  minute.  And  that  was  why  he  liked  me,  and 
sent  me  here  to  this  lady's." 

And  presently  Aunt  Mary  proposes  to  go  out  a  bit 
on  the  cliff  to-night,  "just  to  see  the  sun  set." 

"  Oh,  I  should  like  that,  auntie,"  cries  Maggie 
delightedly.  So  her  aunt  fetches  down  her  hat  and 
the  warm  wool  shawl  in  which  she  must  be  wrapped, 
for  she  is  not  accustomed  to  being  out  of  doors  at  ail. 

Mr.  Carington  had  brought  in  his  cab  to  the 
station,  a  basket-work  perambulator,  very  light  and 
softly-cushioned,  and  into  that  her  aunt  now  lifts 
her. 

'*  Oh,  it  is  nice,"  cries  the  child ;  "  it  is  so  com- 
fortable.    Am  I  very  heavy,  auntie  ?  " 

"Not  at  all,"  her  aunt  answers  laughing,  "no 
heavier  than  a  baby.     Now,  how  do  you  like  this?" 

"  I'm  almost  too  happy,"  she  says,  drawing  a  long 
breath  of  supreme  satisfaction.  "  I  shall  never  k 
able  to  thank  God  and  Mr.  Carington  enougL" 

Mr.  Johnson's  house  was  almost  at  the  end  of  the 
North  Cliff  and  faced  the  sea.  She  was  the  widow  of 
a  very  old  patient  of  Dr.  Fitz  Alan's,  and  after 
her  husband  s  death,  was,  through  the  dishonesty 
of  a  so-called  friend,  left  in  very  straitened  circnm- 
stances.  As  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood, 
she  took  this  house  and  let  it  off  in  lodgings,  but, 
more  than  a  year  after  her  husband's  dea&,  throagb 
the  kindness  of  Dr.  Fitz  Alan,  she  regained  nearly 
the  whole  of  her  property.  As  a  mark  of  her  graii- 
tude  to  him,  and  from  a  desire  to  do  some  good  in 
the  world,  she  promised  to  receive  any  patients  he 
chose  to  send,  as  lodgers. 

"  I  don't  mind  poor  people,  doctor,"  she  had  said; 
"  I  want  to  do  good.  Those  who  are  rich,  and  can 
pay,  may,  and  then  some  poor  souls  who  can't  pay 
will  reap  the  benefit." 

And  so  Mrs.  Johnson's  house  became  a  miniature 
hospital,  without  anv  of  the  parade  and  display  of 
well-doing  which  a  large  and  public  establisbment 
makes.  Truly  Mrs.  Johnson's  left  hand  knew  not 
what  her  right  hand  did. 

Aunt  Mary  wheels  Maggie  several  times  up  and 
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down  the  entire  length  of  the  parade,  and  the  child 
is  enchanted.  It^is  all  so  new  and  so  strange;  there 
is  such  fresh  pnre  air  as  her  lungs  have  never 
breathed  yet;  there  are  the  large  handsome  houses, 
with  their  gay  flowers  and  grass  plots ;  below  them 
there  is  the  mighty  ocean,  dashing  its  fretful  billows 
against  the  cliffs,  and  tossing  against  the  long  pier, 
as  if  indignant  at  the  presumption  of  the  race  who 
have  erected  it.  There  is  the  grand  old  ruined  castle, 
standing  above  the  waves  as  if  it  defies  them  still, 
as  it  has  done  for  the  hundreds  of  years  that  they 
have  seemed  trying  to  reach  it;  and  every  now 
and  again  there  are  faint  strains  of  music  wafted 
across  the  waters  from  the  Spa,  where  the  band  is 
playing. 

"I  never  thought  there  were  such  lovely  places  in 
the  world,"  Maggie  says  after  a  while.  "  No,  I  never 
did ;  my  dear  Mrs.  Carington  used  to  tell  me  very 
often  what  places  were  Uke,  but  I  never  thought 
they'd  be  like  this." 

**  You  must  see  it  in  the  morning,"  Aunt  Mary 
tells  her,  "  I'll  wheel  you  down  on  to  the  sands,  and 
you'll  see  how  much  nicer  it  is  there." 

"  Maybe,"  Maggie  says  softly,  "  but  I  think  I  shall 
like  it  of  a  night  best.  I  always  did  like  nights 
best,  auntie,  and  somehow  I  feel  '  we  are  one  day 
nearer  home.' " 


CHAPTER  VII.- 


'THE  WONDEaaS  OF  THE   WORLD.' 


It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  attempt  to  describe 
what  Maggie  feels  during  the  next  few  days.  She 
is  intensely  happy,  she  lives  every  minuto  of  the 
day.  All  day  long  Aunt  Mary  and  she  are  about ; 
they  explore  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  town,  both 
old  and  new ;  they  cannot  go  very  far  on  the  sands, 
for  the  whe^  get  clogged  up ;  on  the  even  roads 
they  go  for  miles.  So  brown  and  sunburnt  they 
have  become,  that,  as  they  often  laughingly  tell 
Mrs.  Johnson,  their  friends  at  home  will  hardly 
know  them.  Such  a  collection  of  shells  and  differ- 
ently coloured  sea-weeds  Maggie  has,  enough  to 
ornament  every  available  nook  of  the  tiny  house  in 
Harper's  Yard,  and  she  has  had  little  or  no  pain. 
Since  she  can  remember,  such  a  thing  has  not 
happened  before,  and  she  has  already  realized  the 
blessed  meaning  of  the  words  'there  shall  be  no 
more  pain.'  Hitherto  she  has  thought  in  an 
unrealizing  fashion  that  it  must  be  very  delightful 
to  have  no  pain,  no  weary  aching,  no  bodily  suttering, 
but  now  she  understands  what  it  is.  True,  she  is 
sometimes  tired,  but  it  is  merely  a  healthy  fatigue, 
the  precursor  of  sleep  which  comes  to  her  now  the 
moment  her  head  is  laid  on  the  pillow. 

They  have  been  in  Scarbro'  about  a  week,  and  it 
is  early  morning,  they  have  just  had  breakfast,  that 
is  to  say,  and  Aunt  Mary  has  gone  upstairs  to 
prepare  for  the  morning's  outing. 

Ma^e  lies  on  the  couch  by  the  window  alone, 
watching  the  passers-by,  when  suddenly  she  misses 
the  little  brooch  whi(di  fJMtens  her  frock  at  the 
throat.  She  looks  carefully  round  the  room,  and 
sees  it  lying  near  the  door  in  the  very  place  where 
anyone  entering  might  tread  upon  it.  It  must  have 
fallen  when  her  aunt  carried  her  down  this  morning, 
and  it  is  a  little  surprising  that  it  has  not  been 
trodden  upon  already. 

"I  wish  I  could  get  up  and  fetch  it,"  Maggie  says 


aloud.  "  Auntie  will  very  liiely  tread  upon  it  when 
she  comes  in,  and  I  shouldn't  like  my  dear  Mre. 
Carington's  present  to  be  broken.  I  wish  I  could.  I 
wonder  if  I  could?" 

"  I  wonder  "  soon  grows  into  "  I'll  try,"  and  she 
cautiously  puts  one  leg  off  the  sofa  and  tries  if  it 
will  bear  any  weight.  Yes;  it  feels  rather  shaky 
and  "  wabbly,"  but  Maggie  is  not  daunted ;  she  re- 
members what  Dr.  Fitz  Alan  told  her,  and  she  puts 
the  other  leg  down,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  table  and 
the  end  of  the  couch,  raises  herself  into  a  standing 
position.  For  a  moment  she  scarcely  dare  breathe, 
the  sensation  is  so  novel.  It  is  so  long  since  she  has 
stood  upon  her  two  feet  that  she  can  scarcely  believe 
she  is  doing  so  now.  Then  she  moves  one  step  for- 
ward cautiously,  as  does  a  person  learning  to  skate 
or  a  child  to  walk,  and  still  keeping  fast  hold  of  the 
table  with  both  her  hands,  makes  three  fairly  steady 
steps.  At  the  end  of  the  teible  her  courage  fails  her, 
and  she  is  half-inclined  to  turn  back,  but  no,  there 
is  the  brooch,  a  little  silver  one,  shining  hopefully 
at  her.  "  Persevere,"  it  seems  to  say,  and  from  the 
omen  she  takes  fresh  courage.  There  are  not  more 
than  two  steps  ere  she  will  reach  the  friendly  shelter 
of  the  little  sideboard,  and  with  a  desperate  effort 
she  ventures,  and  reaches  it  safely. 

Alas !  poor  Maggie,  there  she  stands  within  a  foot 
of  the  brooch,  and  she  is  as  far  from  it  as  if  a  mile 
lay  between  them.  How  is  she  to  stoop  down  for  it  ? 
She  cannot;  it  is  a  sheer  impossibility.  For  one 
moment  she  is  disappointed,  then,  being  a  quick 
child,  the  utter  absurdity  of  the  situation  strikes 
her  and  she  laughs.  She  laughs  so  heartily  that 
she  almost  loses  her  hold  of  the  sideboard,  and  then 
her  aunt  comes  in. 

"  Mag — ^gie  ! "  she  exclaims. ' 

**  Mind  my  brooch,  auntie ! "  Maggie  cries.  "  It's 
down  there  just  by  your  foot  I  missed  it  and  I 
thought  p'raps  it  would  get  broken,  so  I  tried  to 
fetch  it,  and  I  managed  to  get  here,  but  I  couldn't 
stoop,  and  then  I  began  to  laueh." 

"  I'll  carry  you  back,"  says  her  aunt. 

**No,  no,"  she  cries,  proud  of  her  achievement. 
"  ril  walk  back,  just  to  show  you." 

She  does  contrive  to  get  back  to  the  sofia. 

*'  I  shall  be  able  to  walk  in  another  month,"  she 
says,  laughing  aloud  in  her  joy,  as  she  comes  and 
sinks  down,  with  a  happy  face. 

*'  I  believe  you  will,"  Aunt  Mary  answers. 

"God  has  been  very  good  to  me,"  says  Maggie 
simply. 

"  Aye,  that  He  has,"  Aunt  Mary  agrees ;  "  but  it 
isn't  every  one  that  has  such  a  thankful  heart  as 
you." 

"I  have  nothing  else,"  she  says  softly,  "but  I 
think,  auntie,  it's  more  than  thankful — it's  loving." 

"That's  the  secret,"  Mary  returns,  "that's  the 
great  secret,  and  it's  happy  for  you  that  you've  found 
it  out,  honey." 

Every  day  after  this  Maggie  walks,  doing  each 
day  a  little  and  a  little  more,  until  she  can  at  the  end 
of  a  fortnight  move  about  the  little  room  with  com- 
parative ease,  and  then  she  essays  to  walk  a  few 
steps  out  of  doors.  At  first  the  strong  sea-breeze 
tells  against  her,  but  though  it  buffets  her  and  makes 
her  footsteps  more  uncertain  it  gives  her  strength 
and  appetite. 

"  Auntie,"  she  says  one  afternoon,  when  she  has 
walked  a  short  way  on  the  parade  and  has  come  in 
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to  rest,  "  now  that  I  can  sit  up  I  slionld  like  to  write 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Carington,  If  you  wonld  help  me  I 
think  I  could." 

After  a  fashion  the  child  can  write,  for  she  has 
copied  all  Polly's  writing-books  during  the  long  days 
at  home,  when  she  had  nothing  else  to  amuse  her. 
And  so  with  Aunt  Mary's  aid,  in  the  matter  of 
spelling,  the  following  letter  is  produced. 

"  Scarborough. 
"  Dear  Sir."  (About  the  commencement  of  the  epistle 
they  have  grave  doubts,  but  finally  decide  in  favour  of 
"  Dear  Sir.")  Now  that  I  am  able  to  set  up,  I  desire 
to  write  a  few  lines  to  let  you  no  how  we  are  getting 
along.  I  hope  this  may  find  you  well,  as  it  leves 
us  at  present.  I  can  now  walk  about  a  little,  and 
am  a  very  great  deal  stronger,  and  we  are  injoying 
ourselfs  as  much  as  possible.  Dear  Sir,  I  am  so 
greatful  to  you  for  all  you've  done  for  me,  I  don't 
no  how  I'll  ever  show  my  greatfulncss  to  yon. 
Aunt  Mary  is  a  very  great  deal  better,  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  is  a  dere  lady. 

"  Kespectfully  and  greatfully  your 

"M.MoUoy."' 

"There,  auntie,  I  think  that  will  do,"  Maggie 
says,  surveying  her  work  critically. 

**  Oh,  it's  beautiful !  "  Aunt  Mary  answers ;  "  I'm 
sure  no  one  could  have  written  it  better." 

They  fold  it  up  and  Maggie  directs  it,  and  pre- 
sently, they  take  it  to  the  post-office,  which  is  quite 
an  event  for  Maggie,  who  herself  reaches  from  her 
little  carriage  to  drop  it  into  the  box.  She  feels 
easier  in  her  mind  when  that  is  done  with,  and  she 
lias  nothing  to  think  of  but  getting  strong  and  well. 

The  days  pass  over,lnot  rapidly;  it  is  the  slow, 
irksome  days  which  seem  to  glide  away  so  fast, 
days  when  there  is  nothing  to  show,  nothing  to  look 
back  upon  or  forward  to,  that  slip  away  like  an 
indistinct  dream.  Such  days  as  Maggie  and  her 
aunt  are  living  now,  seem  long  enough.  There  is 
so  much  to  fill  thera,  each  hour  brings  new  pleasures 
and  occupations,  fresh  cause  for  gratitude  to  God  and 
man. 


Father's  children ;  and  surely  it  is  a  bad  sign  of  our 
love  to  our  Father  if  our  hearts  do  not  respond  to  this 
call,  and  own  this  partiality.  The  household  of  faith 
is  a  large  one  indeed ;  it  extends  through  many  lands 
and  among  all  conditions  of  men.  He  who  searches 
the  heart  alone  knows  its  members :  "  The  Lord 
knoweth  them  that  are  His";  but  w©  may  also  bv 
many  a  sign  recognise  the  family  likeness,  and 
rejoice  to  own  and  aid  a  brother  or  sister  in 
Cixrist. 


Wut»  0f  tilt  ^tnbtn. 


Snhhni^  ®;fe^0U0^ts- 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  OF  FAITH. 

**  Let  U8  do  good  unto  all  men,  especially  unto  them  Trho  are 
of  the  household  offaith."— GaZ.  vi.  10. 

"  npHE  household  of  faith  "  is  a  very  peculiar  and 
i-  tender  expression,  which  reveals  a  bond  of 
union  strong  enough  of  itself  to  convey  a  sense  of 
duty.  If  we  are  members  of  that  household,  their 
interests  are  ours,  and  when  we  do  good  to  one  of 
them  we  help  the  whole  family,  who  are  all  brethren 
and  sisters  to  each  other,  as  being  children  of  one 
Father  in  heaven.  These  brothers  and  sisters 
neither  stand  nor  fall  alone ;  they  are  connected  for 
good  or  for  evil,  for  joy  or  for  sorrow  with  each 
other,  and  all  with  God.  We  are  urged  by  the 
apostle  to  do  good  unto  all  men,  but  not  without  a 
loving  preference,   a  brotherly  partiality  for  our 


HERE   comes    a   gentle  wLu- 
per 
Amidst  the  forest  trecp, 
And  toDder  budding  leaves 

are  seen 
Of  fragile  form  and  loflest 
green. 
Kissing   the   spring-time 
breeze. 

They  gladly  woo  the  fcun- 
beam, 
They  gaily  open  forth, 
And    robed    in   youth,  &!1 

joy  and  light. 
They  deck  as  with  a  vcft 
ment  bright 
I'lio  pleasant  scenes  of  earth. 


Anon  n  deeper  mnrmur, 
The  boughs  wave  to  and  fro. 
And  tlirough  the  crowded  forest  heaves 
As  'twere  a  mighty  sea  of  leaves, 
In  an  unceasing  flow. 

The  storms  shriek  'midst  the  oranches, 

Tiie  midnight  tempests  wail, 
And  in  the  dark  leaves'  steroer  hue 
Ye  see  how  oft  they've  struggled  through 

Wild  conflicts  with  the  gale. 

Again,  how  deep  a  sighing 

The  sombre  forest  hath. 
For  now  the  dancing  leaves  are  seen, 
With  shrivelled  form  and  withered  mien. 

Scattered  around  our  path. 

They  crush  beneath  our  footfalls. 

They  rustle  near  our  door, 
And  show  us  in  their  swift  decay. 
How  joys  once  cherished  fade  away 

To  bloom  on  earth  no  more. 

What  say  the  leaflet  voices 

In  crisp  and  dreary  tone? 
Do  they  not  whisper  to  the  heart 
How  spring  and  summer  must  depart 

And  leave  but  autumn's  moan? 

Do  they  not  tell  the  story, 

'<  Earth's  fashions  all  decay," 
And  bid  us  through  our  toil  and  strife, 
Look  ever  to  tbe  Tree  of  Life, 

Whose  leaves  fade  not  away? 


M.  M.  r. 
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THBEE  LITTLE  ONES. 

CHAPTSB  m.*— THT  ^TILL,  O  LORD. 


AX  ALARM. 

TOE  HUDSON  was  tlie  Inndlord  of  the  cottage  where  they 
were  eUying.  They  had  known  him  from  babyhood ;  year 
after  year  Walton  had  been  their  eeaside  destination ;  year  after 
year  they  had  gone  to  Joe  Hudson's  house.  He  had  a  son, 
a  lad  a  little  older  than  Samuel.  During  their  long  iutercourso 
a  friendship  had  grown  up  between  liim  and  these  three  little 
ones.  He  was  a  frank,  open,  honest  boy,  the  very  reverse  of 
Bamuel,  as  active  as  he  was  weak,  as  boisterous  as  he  was 
qniQi.  Yet,  oddly  enough,  an  affection  had  risen  between  them ; 
Bob  Hudson  was  the  only  friend  Samuel  had  outside  his  own 
amall  family  circle.  Therefore,  when  he  heard  Joe  Hudson's 
boat  was  upon  the  sea,  his  first  thought  was,  was  Bob  with 
him  ?    The  unspoken  question  was  soon  answered. 

Among  that  watching,  waiting  crowd  was  a  woman,  under- 
§roing  the  agony  it  is  sometimes  the  lot  of  the  fisher's  wife  to 
undergo,  praying,  hoping  her  husband  might  be  brought  to  her 
arms  again.  Biargaret  Hudson  was  a  Christian  woman  used  to 
the  stem  battle  of  the  world.  Many  a  time  and  oft  had  she 
Knowi^  the  anguish  of  suspense,  while  her  husband  snatched 
his  daily  bread  and  her^  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep.  Bepe- 
tition  does  not  dull  such  a  feeling.  Fully  she  trusted  in  the 
I^rd;  Sunday  after  Sunday,  night  after  night,  morn  after 
room,  did  she  and  Joe  oommit  their  ways  to  Him ;  but  there  is 
kliat  in  our  bosoms  which  will  throb,  be  onr  trust  in  Him  never 
^  perfect,  when  our  loved  ones  are  in  peril  of  their  lives.  The 
Lcrd  is  merciful  and  just,  all-loving  and  all-wise,  all  his  ways 


^e  came  to  watch  for  him. 

Wrapped  in  an  old  checked  shawl,  which  covered  her  head 
as  well  as  shoulders,  she  looked  with  yearning  eyes  across  the 
raging  billows.  Her  lips  were  tightly  elosed;  the  lines  on 
her  plain,  honest  face  stood  out  in  clear  relief;  not  a  muscle 
showed  that  her  heart  was  leaping  against  her  breast,  that 
her  blood  was  ahemately  hot  and  cold  as  she  waited  for  her 
mate;  only  the  expression  of  her  oounienance  was  pale  and 
pitiful,  white  and  anxious.  Would  that  the  Lord  would  spare 
him  once  again! 

Moving  through  the  crowd  the  three  little  ones  came  on  her. 
Even  in  the  darkness  Samuel  recognised  the  familiar  figure. 
He  put  out  his  hand  and  touched  her  arm. 

**  Margaret  I "  said  he. 

She  started,  and  looked  down  at  him.  She  was  not  surprised 
to  see  them  in  such  a  place,  at  such  an  hour.  Nothing  would 
have  surprised  her  then ;  all  her  thoughts,  all  her  prayers,  were 
out  with  the  boat  upon  the  sea. 

•*  Oh  Lord ! "  she  cried,  as  if  replying  to  his  touch,  •*  bring 
back  my  husband  and  my  lad  to  me/' 

Then  Samuel  knew  that  Bob  was  with  his  father^  He 
caught  her  arm  again,  and  half  unconsciously,  she  bent  her 
head  to  catch  his  words. 

**  Margaret ;  don*t  fear.  Let  us  pray  God  they  maycome  back 
to  you.*' 

He  spoke  close  to  her  ear,  so  that  she  heard  his  words. 
There  was  a  something  in  his  voice  which  startled  her.  Who 
was  this  twelve-year-old  lad  to  talk  like  that?  How  could  he 
know  as  he  said  he  did  ?  Yet  there  was  that  something  in 
his  tone,  clear,  calm,  and  childish  though  it  might  be,  a  glow 
upon  his  features,  which  filled  her  with  amazement  What 
did  he  mean  ?  But  she  did  not  ask,  for  the  little  ones  passed 
on,  and  she  stood  there  again  alone. 

And  now  all  attention  was  centred  on  the  eea;  centred, 
rather,  on  one  specimen  of  man's  handiwork  which  was  upon 
it — a  boat :  a  boat  which  looked,  at  that  awful  season,  so  like 
a  toy,  in  comparison  to  the  might  and  majesty  of  the  tumult 
and  confusion  which  were  about  it,  so  like  a  plaything  for 
children's  hands  that  it  seemed  almost  a  miracle  it  was  not 
momentarily  vanquished  and  gone  for  ever.  Indeed,  it  was 
like  a  battle,  the  boat  against  the  sea.  Which  would  win? 
Knowing  little  of  the  realities  of  the  case,  a  man  placed  then 
and  there  upon  that  shore  to  adjudge  the  chances  would  say 
the4x>at  was  doomed;  its  fate  was  ruin. 

But  such  a  man  would  know  little  of  the  nature  of  his 
brother  men  who  were  in  that  boat,  little  of  the  character  of 
the  thousands  upon  our  coasts  who  win  their  bread  upon  the 
waves.  Despair !  Such  a  thing  was  never  heard  of.  Fear ! 
It  was  a  dream.  The  English  fisherman  is  like — the  English 
fisherman.  What  other  comparison  oan  yoo  find?  Daily, 
almost,  he  dares  peril?,  bears  fatigues,  which  would  amase  us 
if  the  tale  were  ever  told.  Danger,  death,  staring  him  in  the 
face,  they  are  incentives  rousing  up  every  instinct  of  his 
manhood  to  make  him  every  inch  a  man.  Wife  and  children 
wail  for  him  on  shore ;  it  is  his  duty  to  dare  everything  for 
their  sakes ;  his  duty  to  God  and  to  his  fellows  to  save  hia  life— - 
for  them.  And  how  these  duties  are  fulfilled  I  What  pen  shall 
ever  aptly  tell  the  tale? 

They  were  some  hundred  yards  from  land,  this  boat  and  its 
little  crew.  A  short  distance;  yet,  at  such  a  time,  how  far. 
It  was  just  those  hundred  yards  which  were  most  diiBcult  to 
pass. 

The  wind  blew  from  the  south-west— ftrom  the  land— with 
terrific  force.  It  was  difflcult  to  keep  one's  footing  against  the 
gusts.  For  a  moment  it  would  drop ;  then,  gaining  assurance 
from  the  comparative  calm,  the  spectator  would  forget  the 
necessity  to  be  prepared  at  all  points  to  meet  its  rage.  Suddenly 
it  would  tetam,  as  though  the  windows  of  heaven  were  unloosed 
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and  the  tornadoes  of  ihe  Bkies  dashed  upon  the  world;  the 
foi:getfal  looker-on  would  totter,  bat  laTe  himself  from  falling, 
by  grasping  his  neighbour's  arms.  While  the  whirl  continued, 
he  needed  all  his  strength  to  stand  upright 

Against  its  violence  the  boat,  impelled  by  the  united  strength 
of  its  small  crew,  oould  make  but  little  headway.  They  need 
be  careful,  too,  how  they  proceeded,  endeavouring  to  catch 
the  calmer  moments  of  the  storm,  and  yet  be  ready  for  its 
returning  rage. 

The  waves  dashed  over  them ;  they  rode  upon  their  summit 
Hidden  from  sight,  then  before  the  eyes  of  all.  Each  time  they 
sank  from  view  there  was  an  anxious  interval  of  waiting  for 
their  return.  Every  moment  they  might  be  overturned;  and 
when  again  there  came  a  rising  wave,  the  empty  boat  might 
be  seen  with  them  washed  out  of  it  The  waves  dashed  to  the 
sliore,  to  be  dashed  back  by  the  wind.  On  that  neutral  ground, 
where  waves  met  wind,  was  a  pitched  battlefield  of  foam,  and 
surf,  and  spray. 

It  was  an  exciting  scene.  The  hearts  of  all  beat  high. 
Help  from  the  land,  situated  as  they  were,  was  vain.  No 
boat  had  a  better  chance  than  they  who  struggled.  To  attempt 
to  rescue  would  be  to  put  themselves  in  peril,  with  no  hope  of 
helping  others.  They  could  only  stand  and  watch ;  the  Iiord 
held  the  issue  in  his  hand. 

*'Oan  they  do  nothing?"  asked  Martha,  who  was  trembling 
from  head  to  foot,  clasping  Bamuers  arm  with  both  her  hands, 
^  can  they  do  nothing  to  give  them  help  ?  It  is  so  dreadful  to 
Ktand  and  watch  and  be  able  to  do  no  more !  Oh,  if  they 
should  die  r 

Samuel  was  standing  facing  the  sea,  his  hands  behind  hU 
back — a  favourite  attitude  of  his— watching  the  conflict  with 
pale  face  and  eyes  tliat  seemed  flashing  through  the  gloom. 
His  hat  was  pressed  close  upon  his  head,  his  jacket  was  un- 
buttoned and  flapping  in  the  wind,  his  flgnre  was  drawn  to  its 
full  height,  his  slight  form,  in  that  dread  hour,  seemed  to 
possess  a  dignity  entirely  its  own.  Martha  remembered  it  all 
so  well  in  the  years  which  were  to  come.  His  answer  was  in 
the  old,  calm  tones,  but  with  the  new  strange  thrill,  which  gave 
a  hidden  meaning  to  his  words. 

**  Martha,  you  know  I  always  thought  that  I  should  do  some- 
thing for  the  Lord.  Whatever  happens  yon  must  remember 
that  all  is  light,  which  is  His  wiU." 

She  heard  him— heard  every  word ;  even  in  the  raging  of  the 
tempest  her  brother's  voice  was  distinctly  audible,  his  words 
never  to  be  forgotten.  She  was  a  little  girl  then,  only  nine 
years  old,  and  he  was  twelve. 

The  minutes  passed  with  leaden  wings.  Inch  by  inch  the 
boat  drew  nearer  land  and  life.  Now  it  gained  a  yaid,  and  now 
tbe  sea,  coming  with  relentless  force,  revenged  the  gain.  Time 
after  time  their  fate  hung  in  the  balance ;  it  seemed  as  if  nothing 
but  a  nuracle  could  save  them  from  destruction ;  the  heart's 
blood  of  those  upon  the  shore  stood  still,  cold  came  on  them-^ 
the  frost  of  fear — their  eyes  grew  dim,  when  the  Lord  in  his 
exceeding  mercy  snatched  them  from  the  impending  death,  and 
the  fight  began  again. 

How  long  the  struggle  lasted  would  be  hard  to  say.  To  them 
it  seemed  as  though  hours  had  passed;  but  in  moments  of 
agony  and  suspense,  years  are  rolled  into  an  hour.  At  last  the 
(Ustuice  between  them  and  safety  was  decreased  by  more  than 
half.  The  storm  still  raged  with  all  its  fury,  but  hope  now  beat 
high  that  soon  they  would  be  sheltered  ftom  its  rage. 

Samuel  was  still  in  the  same  strange  state  of  excitement, 
evidently  putting  a  restraint  upon  himself  that  he  might  stand 
stilL  James  was  excited  too,  but  in  a  different  manner.  The 
iuteuEe  splendour  of  the  scene — for  is  not  a  storm  splendid  ? — 
filled  him  with  a  wonder  and  awe  beyond  the  power  of  speech. 
He  strained  his  eyes  to  watch;  his  mouth  was  even  wider  open 
than  his  eyes.  But  Martha's  whole  attention  was  centred  upon 
SamueL 

Nearer  and  neaier  came  the  boat  It  was  almost  within  i«aoh 
now.    If  they  qtrang  out  they  might  even  find  «  footing  on 


the  silver  sands.    Buspeme  became  intenser  slill.    The  pecph 
crowded  closer  to  the  waves,  eager  to  give  a  hand  of  welcome. 
And  now  a  great  shout  breaks  from  the  crowd : 
**  Hurrah  I  hurrah  1  the  lads  are  saved  I " 
That  English  shout,  which  can  be  >eard  even  above  the 
tempest's  din,  that  great  chorus  of  strong  voices  Qwaking  xi\m 
the  heart  is  fulL 

But  the  cry  of  exultation  was  before  its  time.  They  were 
saved  almost,  but  not  quite  yet.  There  was  to  be  a  narrow  blip 
'twixt  cup  and  lip  before  the  friamph  should  be  won.  A  scene 
which  for  all  time  would  live  in  the  memories  of  many,  in  tbs 
hearts  of  some. 

The  boat  almost  touched  the  land,  was  almost  savel  Strang 
men,  amiddt  the  cries  and  shouts  of  the  on-lookers,  rushed  into 
the  sea  to  seize  it  and  drag  it  up  the  shore.  But  the  sea, 
coming  with  rage  renewed,  swept  it  from  their  reach.  There 
was  a  cry  of  terror  and  surprise ;  in  an  instant  the  frail  craft 
seemed  toesed  into  mid-air;  there  was  an  awful  dtencc,  atroog 
men  held  their  breath,  their  &ces  paled ;  when,  amidst  a  siknoe 
the  more  striking  from  its  contrast  to  the  previous  storm,  the 
boat  fell  back  again— keel  uppermost 

A  groan  burst  frbtti  every  soul  upon  that  beach— so  vaa  the 
silence  broken.  It  was  a  sudden  return  from  joy  to  sarrov. 
Women  wrung  their  hands,  running  hither  and  thither,  their 
lamentations  adding  to  the  horror  of  the  scene. 

The  boat  had  been  overturned  in  hardly  six  feet  of  water- 
but  what  water  ?  Before  they  had  fully  awoke  to  the  reality  of 
their  peril,  the  maddened  waves  would  have  hurried  them  oDt 
to  sea,  and  then  what  chance  for  safety  ?  In  such  a  sea,  what 
man  could  hope  to  live  alone  ?  The  general  thought  throo^ont 
that  crowd  was  that  all  was  lost  But  again  man's  calcnlatiom 
were  as  nothing  before  the  dispositions  of  His  wilL 

The  fishermen  stood,  just  out  of  reach  of  the  fury  of  the 
waves,  watching  fur  the  reappearance  of  their  comrades. 
Ropes  were  in  their  hands,  life-buoys  attached  to  the  eod. 
Everything  was  to  be  done  which  man  could  do  to  sa?e  them  yet 
There  was  one  standing  close  by,  unnoticed  by  the  rest,  who 
was  to  play  a  leading  part  in  that  memorable  time— SamueL  A 
cry  went  up  that  one  of  the  crew  had  risen  to  the  sorfiioe; 
indeed,  it  was  plain  to  alL  It  was  a  lad,  they  oould  distiognish 
his  boyish  form  against  the  white  waste  of  foam,  his  fiioe  laa 
turned  upwards,  they  could  see  it  too. 

•*  It's  Bob  Hudson/*  the  cry  arose ;  <'  Bob  Hudson,  who  can't 
swim!" 

Quick  as  possible  a  rope,  with  a  buoy  fastened  to  the  end, 

was  thrown  within  reach  of  the  drowning  boy.    But,  quicker 

still,  a  figure — a  slight  figure— -sprang  from  amidst  the  crowd, 

and,  leaping  among  the  contending  billows,  swam  to  give  reecne 

to  the  drowning. 

And  the  same  instant  a  shrill,  girlish,  childish  voice  arose, 

**  Samuel,  Samuel,  don't  go  1    You'll  drown,  you'll  drown  1 " 

If  Samuel  heard  he  heeded  not  but  battled  with  tho  billowi. 


%tTonixt. 

John  iv.  6, 14. 

L-ord,  I  behold  Thee  own  thirst's  parching  power. 
I-n  languor  waiting,  while  cool  water  weUs 
Y-ainly  in  Sychar's  depths.    In  thirsting  hour 
I  ask,  and  not  in  vain,  thirst-quenching  spdla 
N-ew  evermore  bid  waters  well  in  me, 
G-race  springing  ever  fre^h,  dear  Lord,  from  Thea 

W-eary,  I  come  to  Thee  to  give  me  rest 
A-nd  thirsty,  claim  Thy  promised  hand  to  lead, 
T-here,  where  the  living  fount  of  waters  blest 
l^ver  is  flowing  at  Thy  children's  need. 
B-iver  of  life,  as  crystal  pure  and  clear, 
8-trai^ht  from  Gp4*P  throne  it  streams,  and  ftodsneUse. 

F.iLa 
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JULIAN  THE  APOSTATE. 

FEW  characters  in  histoiy  have  such  a  sad 
reputation  as  Jiilian,  and  few  characters  too 
poBsesB  a  deeper  interest  or  supply  mere  powerful 
warnings  to  the  Christian  Church.  A  brief  sketch 
of  his  career  will  introduce  us  to  the  religious  life 
of  the  fourth  century  just  when  Christianity  had 
triumphed  for  the  first  time  over  heatbenispi,  and 

>0.  1887.— NOTBHBBR  27,  1880. 


seated  itself  for  good  or  ill  on  the 
Caesars. 

Julian's  life  too  has  a  special  inte' 
Christians.     He  came  of  the  fami^ 
the  Great,  being  the  son  of  his  yo' 
CouKtantine,  as  an  ancient    trf 
an  Englishman,  or,  at  any  mte 
his  youth  in  England,  finding 
father  and  mother,  from  the  h 
Galerius.    Aoonstomed  as  wf 
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age  as  the  perfection  of  all  time,  we  can  hardly 
realise  to  what  a  pitch  of  civilisation  England  arrived 
fifteen  hundred  years  ago^  under  the  imperial  rule. 
A  visit  to  the  city  of  York,  which  was  the  early 
home  of  Julian's  lather  and  grandfather,  would  be  a 
revelation  to  many  a  reader.  The  walls,  the  towers, 
above  all,  the  Eoman  Museum,  in  the  beautiful 
Gardens,  proclaim  the  material  prosperity,  the  high 
level  in  art,  science  and  luxury  to  which  the  Anglo- 
Bomans  had  then  attained.  In  the  Museum  one  can 
see  tesselated  pavements,  ornaments  of  glass  and 
earthenware,  toys,  trinkets,  even  the  hair  of  a  lady's 
head  in  as  perfect  preservation  and  arranged  in  as 
artistic  a  manner  as  if  it  belonged  to  the  present  age. 

England,  in  fact,  when  ruled  by  Julian's  grand- 
father, had  probably  attained  to  a  state  of  civilisation 
not  to  be  matched  till  we  come  to  the  last  two 
centuries.  Julian's  own  boyhood  was  spent  in  a 
very  different  and  less  healthy  atmosphere,  moral 
and  material  alike.  At  York  in  the  opening  days 
of  the  fourth  century  the  gospel  was  making  itself 
heard  with  power,  and  winning  converts  even  in  the 
royal  household,  whereof,  it  may  be,  wo  still  find 
traces  in  those  massive  foundations  of  the  earliest 
British  church  wlrich  are  shown  deep  down  in  the 
crypt  of  the  present  cathedral.  But  the  conversions 
then  won  were  those  of  sincerity  and  conviction, 
and  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  was  sound  and  sure. 
Julian's  earliest  recollections  must  have  been  of  a 
very  different  character. 

Constantino  had  passed  away,  bequeathing  the 
empire  to  his  three  sons,  Constantino,  Constantius, 
and  Constans,  together  with  a  legacy  of  religious 
controversy  and  discord.  But  neither  Constantino 
nor  his  sons  had  ever  realized  the  deep  spiritual 
nature  of  religion.  Their  converBion  was  but  very 
supei^ficial.  Constantino  retained  heathen  emblems 
and  legends  on  his  coins,  and  displayed  all  a  heati»en's 
contempt  fur  the  sanctity  of  human  life.  His  son 
Constantius  mounting  the  throne,  signalised  his  acces- 
sion even  as  eastern  despot*  do  still — the  King  of 
Burmah  the  other  day  for  instance — by  the  slaughter 
.  of  the  next  heirs  to  the  throfie,  and  that  although  he 
had  but  a  few  days  before  sworn  a  solemn  oaih  for 
their  safety'-. 

Three  uncles  and  four  cousins,  iiwluding  Julian's 
father  and  elder  brother,  perished  in  the  massacre. 
Julian  himself,  then  a  boy  of  six  years  old,  must  have 
listened  in  hushed  terror  to  the  tramp  of  the  soldiers 
and  the  death  cries  of  his  nearest  and  deare^t,  from 
the  obscure  recesses  of  a  church  whither  he  had 
been  oaiTied  by  Marcus,  bishop  of  Arethusa,  a  distant 
town  of  Syria. 

This  event  alone  seems  to  have  first  prejudiced 
the  opening  mind  of  Julian  against  Christianity, 
though  he  had  been  saved  by  a  bishop,  yet  the  triumph 
of  the  gospel  was  necessarily  associated  in  every 
mind  with  tbe  imperial  fiamily.  Hostility  to  the 
ruling  family  thus  naturally  induced  hostility  to 
Christianity  which  they  championed.  And  the 
subsequent  education  of  Julian  did  nothing  to 
eradicate  or  modify  these  early  impressions.  Con- 
stantius, the  emperor,  was  zealous  in  his  attachment 
to  tbe  Arixn  or  court  party  in  the  Church.  Its 
leaders  were  m^n  great  in  ability,  in  scholarship, 
knowledge  of  the  world,  skill  •  in  governing  men. 
But  they  were  not  spiritual  men,  and  though  many 
among  them  were  bishops,  they  wei^e  very  deficient 
in  pastoral  diligence.     To  use  a  modern  phrase,  they 


were  thorough  Erastians,  they  believed  that  the  will 
of  the  monarch  should  regulate  the  convictions  of  the 
people,  that  the  human  conscience  should  geek  it« 
laws,  not  from  the  Divine  will,  but  from  that  of  the 
emperor,  and  to  this  end  that  the  secular  arm  should 
be  freely  used  to  put  down  opposition.  The  most 
prominent  of  these  leaders,  Eusebius,  bishop  of 
Nicomedia — not,  it  shimld  be  remarked  in  paj^incr, 
the  celebrated  Church  historian — is  more  than 
suspected  of  having  incited,  or  at  any  rata  lent 
himself  to  the  barbarous  massacre  we  have  just 
narrated,  and  yet  it  was  to  tliis  very  Eusebius  tnat 
the  early  education  of  the  youthful  Julian  was 
entrusted,  as  soon  as  his  uncle,  stiiick  with  the 
pangs  of  remorse,  learned  that  he  and  his  brother 
Gallus  had  escaped.  And  then  the  education  which 
he  received  only  sei-ved  to  disgust  the  brilliant, 
keen,  thoughtful  young  prince  vv  ith  the  religion  of 
his  uncle  and  of  his  tutor.  Eusebius,  though  a 
distinguished  controvei-sialist,  was  a  mere  man  of  the 
world,  whose  whole  heart  was  set  on  rendering  his 
own  religious  party  dominant  in  Church  and  State. 
About  the  welfare  of  individual  souls  he  knew 
nothing,  and  cared  nothing.  In  fact,  then,  as  at 
every  period  when  controversies  raged  highest,  the 
care  for  souls  was  lowest. 

Julian  was  entrusted  by  the  bishop  to  the  eunuchs  of 
the  court  for  religious  training,  which  they  managd, 
as  might  be  expected,  in  such  perfnnctoiy  style  as  to 
confirm  his  hostility  to  Christ.  He  passed  in  re^tilar 
order  through  the  several  stages  of  the  Christian  lile, 
was  counted  among  **  the  purified,"  "  the  illuminated," 
"  the  perfected,"  in  orderly  sncce.^sion,  received 
the  Keal  of  baptism,  participated  in  the  Enchirist, 
was  initiated  into  the  deepest  mysteries  of  Christian 
dogma,  obseived  all  the  feasts  and  fasts  of  the  Church, 
was  admitted  to  the  minor  clerical  office  of  Lector, 
or  reader  of  the  sacred  books  to  the  public  o^n ne- 
gation, built  shrines  to  the  holy  martyr  Ma., as. 
But  all  was  done,  not  as  a  loving  service  springing; 
from  a  heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude  to  a  heiveulj 
rjither,  but  as  a  routine  service  extorted  bv  fc  ir  of 
his  uncle  Constantius.  Then,  again,  one  of  those 
exercises  we  have  just  named  must  have  stranjrely 
contrasted  with  the  old  paganism,  after  whose  poetic 
legends  and  ancient  myths,  so  strangely  bewitching 
to  the  natural  man,  hia  soul  whs  longing.  Nearly  a 
century  before  in  earlier  and  purer  days.  Mamas 
had  been  a  shepherd  iu  Cappadocia,  where  he  suffered 
for  the  faith.  As  the  spirit  of  the  mart>  rs  decUned, 
however,  external  reverence  for  their  tombs  in- 
creased, and  Julian  and  his  brother  were  compell-  d, 
as  part  of  their  education,  to  build  a  shrine  to  his 
memory  at  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,  w;hcre  they  were 
then  residing.  In  after  years  the  tradition  arose  that 
the  side  of  the  shrine  on  which  Julian  worked  f  il 
to  ruin  as  soon  as  he  completed  it,  while  that  built 
by  Gallus  remained,  the  martyr,  as  men  thought, 
refusing  the  services  of  one  destined  to  ap»>stasy.  To 
the  keen  eyes  of  Julian,  however,  this  exaggerat^^l 
reverence  for  the  relics  of  the  martyi-s,  and  for  \h 
martyrs  themselves,  must  have  seemed  a  comrleti* 
jusiification  of  the  reverence  which  tlie  heathen  jiaiJ 
to  the  images  of  gods  and  ancient  heroes. 

Christianity  was  never  presented  to  Julian  in  t^  at 
most  attractive  shape,  the  teaching  of  a  lovins:  jreiuls 
mother,  for  he  had  lost  his  mother  in  earliest  iuJaDcr. 
but  always  under  a  harsh  unspiritual  aspect;  there 
were  no  pains  taken  to  open  out  its  deep  myatehei 
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iD  tLai  •pixit  of  charity  and  kindaeas  when  they  are 
ever  found  to  respond  to  the  great  depths  of  man's 
nature.  One  skilled  in  human  nature  might  have 
predicted  his  defection  beforehand.  Nay,  farther, 
not  only  was  Christianity  misrepresented  to  him, 
but  paganism  was  presented  in  the  most  attraotive 
light.  At  Constantinople,  Nicomedia,  and  above  all, 
at  Athens,  he  mixed  with  the  6Ute  of  the  Neo- 
Pi atonic  philosophers  who,  without  exception,  were 
enthusiastic  a^^herents  of  the  ancient  neathenism 
whose  statues  and  symbols  and  fables  they  spiritual- 
ised and  explained  away  till,  instead  of  meaning 
and  teaching  everything  that  was  vile  and  horrible 
they  came  to  mean  everything  that  was  npble  and 
exalting,  beautiful  and  poetio.  It  was  specially  i^t 
Athens  ihat  his  faith  was  destroyed.  There,  indeed, 
amid  the  schools  and  lectures  of  the  University  of 
Athens,  heathenism  retained  its  sway  for  many  a 
long  year  after  its  last  hope  of  triumph  had  fallen 
with  Julian.  And  yet  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  was 
so.  Thoughtful  observers  have  often  noted  in  India 
the  glamour  whi<^  idolatry  throws  over  the  senses, 
ilow  mudi  greater  must  have  been  the  fascination 
of  Athens,  where  the  poets,  philosophers  and  sculp- 
tors  had  sung  and  taught  and  worked,  and  where 
glorious  memories  were  all  connected  with  the 
worship  of  those  deities  whose  statues  and  groves 
and  temples  rose  on  every  side.  Hundreds  of 
Christian  students — even  at  the  very  time  when 
Julian  was  attending  the  University  of  Athens — 
pa.st;ed  through  its  halls  without  suffering  any  injurv 
to  their  faith,  men,  like  the  great  bishop  St.  Basil, 
who  went  there  to  qualify  themselves  the  hotter  to 
fight  the  Lord's  battles.  But  then  it  needed  on 
their  part  what  is  not  always  found  witl^  the  young, 
somewhat  of  the  faith  and  spirit  of  the  great  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  who,  all  unmoved  by  the  memories 
which  must  have  crowded  upon  his  scholarly  mind 
or  by  the  glory  of  the  statuary  and  architecture  all 
around,  could  calmly  address  the  Athenian  of  his  day, 
and  say,  ^'  Forasmuch  then  as  we  are  the  offispring 
of  God,  we  ought  not  to  think  that  the  Godhead  is 
like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art 
and  man's  device." 

But  one  thing  more  was  wanted  to  secure  the 
final  perversion  of  Julian,  and  that  the  Smperor 
added.  Constantius,  who  had  butchered  the  father, 
the  uncles  and  the  eldest  brother,  now  murdered 
without  a  trial  his  only  remaining  brother  Gallus, 
leaving  Julian  himself  in  daily  expectation  of  the 
same  fate.  After  a  time,  however,  the  Emperor 
sent  him  into  Gaul  and  the  Bhine  provinces  to 
bring  them  into 'subjection.  Then  at  last  he  couH 
do  as  he  pleased,  and  began  to  exhibit  publicly  his 
regard  for  the  old  religion.  Previously  indeed  he 
had  in  secret  renounced  Christianity,  and  had  washed 
away  the  taint  of  Ids  baptism  with  the  warm  blood 
of  a  bull,  and  been  initiated  into  the  weird  and  stem 
ceremonial  of  the  Eleusinian  and  Mithraio  mvsteries, 
where  the  neophyte  was  tested  by  water,  nre,  cold 
and  hunger — ceremonies^  indeed,  which  derived  their 
origin  from,  and  still  in  many  respects  survive  to 
this  day  among,  the  fakeers  of  India.  In  Gaul 
Julian  rapidly  developed  his  great  powers,  proved 
himself  a  vigorous  administrator,  a  brave  soldier 
and  a  successful  general,  and  using  the  influence 
iht  reby  accruing  soon  found  himself  strong  enough 
to  march  against  his  uncle  Constantius,  whose  death, 
Jiowever,  while  still  o^  the  maich  gave  him  peaceful 


possession  of  the  Empire,  and  ensured  the  triumph 
of  paganism  just  forty  years  after  its  defeat  by  his 
grandfiftther  Constantine  the  Great. 

As  soon  as  Julian  ascended  to  the  throne,  he 
began  his  meditated  assault  on  the  Church  with 
studied  moderation.  He  celebrated  his  uncle's 
fiineral  ^v^itb  great  pomp  and  elaborate  Christian 
rites,  Pe  tl^en — acting  like  our  own  James  the 
Second — ^procl^imed  i^  iinivprsal  toleration,  with  a 
secret  reservation  in  favopr  of  his  own  belief.  What 
is  generally  called  the  Julian  persecution  now  began. 
The  truthful  historian  must,  however,  confess  that 
it  was  a  very  mild  one,  compared  with  previous 
experiences,  and  we  cap  only  explain  the  strong 
language  of  subsequent  writers  by  supposing  that 
the  forty  years  of  prosperity  and  power  enjoyed  by 
the  Christians  had  relaxed  dxeir  moral  and  spiritual 
fibre,  After  basking  in  court  fervour  a  popular 
rising  here  and  tbeye,  followed  by  a  local  persecution 
or  by  the  torture  i^d  death  of  the  local  bishop, 
seemed  a  very  terrible  event.  One  hundred  years 
earlier,  such  an  event  would  have  heen  passed  over 
as  one  of  the  every-day  experiences  of  the  Church  in 
its  more  peaceable  and  prosperous  times.  And  yet  it 
is  not  unfair  to  hold  Julian  aoootintable  for  these 
outbreaks.  He  p^rfcainly  did  not  retrain  or  punish 
them  as  he  might.  A  splendid  administrator  and 
ruler  as  he  was,  the  highly  organised,  the  machine- 
like system  ef  imperial  Bomo  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  Emperor  a  moans  of  curbing  the  populace 
in  the  remotest  regions*  Two  instances  will  explain 
this. 

Few  men  of  the  fourth  century  have  gained  a  wider 
celebrity  in  England  than  George,  the  bishop  oi 
Alexandria,  through  the  writings  of  Gibbon,  wh( 
identified  him,  though  wrongly,  with  St.  George  tht 
patron  saint  of  England.  He  was  originally  a  con 
tractor  for  supplying  the  troops  with  bacon,  in  whiclv 
post  he  narroMrly  escaped  conviction  for  gross  fraud. 
Devoting  himself  then,  to  the  Arian  or  court  party 
in  the  Church,  he  was  by  their  influence  appointed 
to  drive  St.  Athanasius  from  his  post  as  Archbishop 
of  Alexandria,  and  to  assume  it  himself.  Installed 
by  the  help  of  the  troops  he  used  his  power  with 
cruelty  and  avarice,  especially  towards  the  heathens, 
whose  temples  he  defiled  ana  destroyed,  and  whose 
worship  he  openly  derided.  "  How  long  will  those 
sepulchres  be  permitted  to  stand  ?  "  ho  exclaimed  on 
one  occasion  as  he  passed  a  splendid  temple.  Having* 
received  at  another  time  the  site  of  the  ancient 
temple  of  Mithras,  or  the  sun-God,  for  the  erection  of 
a  church,  he  discovered  in  clearing  the  foundations, 
IV  cave  containing  skulls  and  curious  instrumentn 
used  in  the  inspection  of  the  livers  of  the  human 
sacrifices  offered  in  that  bloody,  but  most  popular, 
eastern  worship.  The  bishop  exasperated  the  heathen 
mob  by  parading  them  through  the  streets  amid  the 
jeers  ana  hoots  of  assembled  crowds.  In  fact,  in 
every  way  he  forgot  that  meekness  and  gentleness, 
that  long-suflering  and  charity  which  the  apostlo 
commends  as  the  most  eflective  weapon  of  tho 
Christian  warfare. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  as  soon  as  the  news  of 
Julian's  accession  reached  Alexandria  the  mob  rose 
against  him,  flung  him  into  prison,  whence  they 
dragged  him  a  few  days  after,  trampled  him  io 
deadi,  and  thex^,  parading  his  mangled  body  on  a 
camel  through  the  streets,  finally  burned  it  and  flung 
the  ashes  into  the  sea,  to  prevent  their  reverence 
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by  His  adherents.  Julian  threatened,  indeed,  the 
Alexandrians  with  sharp  punishment  for  the  outrage, 
but  took  no  farther  steps  to  discover  the  onlprits, 
out  of  respect,  as  he  said,  to  the  god  Serapis. 

Turn  we  now  to  another  scene,  some  hundreds  of 
miles  distant  from  Alexandria.  We  have  already 
mentioned  Marcus,  bishop  of  Arethusa,  as  the  pro- 
tector of  the  boy  Julian  when  the  greater  part  of  his 
family  were  massacred.  Twenty  years  had  since 
elapsed,  which  Marcus  had  employed  nc^t  in  spiritual 
work  in  his  diocese,  but  in  state  affairs  about  the 
court,  hurrying  hither  and  thither,  even  as  far  west 
as  France,  at  the  command  of  the  Emperor,  and  only 
paying  an  occasional  visit  to  his  rightful  charge. 
And  yet  it  was  a  place  which  needed  the  most 
devoted  attention,  it  was  a  town  situated  to  the 
north  of  Palestine,  on  the  river  Orontes,  which  flows 
through  the  city  of  Antioch.  It  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  two  celebrated  heathen  centres.  Palmyra 
and  Heliopolis,  whose  ruins  to  this  day  attest 
their  devotion  to  the  worship  of  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  stars  and  the  great  forces  of  nature.  Here 
was  the  very  place  for  the  power  and  might  of 
Christian  charity  and  Christian  purity  to  exhibit 
themselves  in  contrast  with  the  laseivio  s  rites  of 
Syrian  nature-worship.  But  Maicus  fell  into  the 
usual  mistake  of  his  time ;  he  confounded  external 
conformity  with  genuine  conversion,  and,  therefore, 
in  one  of  his  visits  to  his  diocese,  used  the  imperial 
authority  to  destroy  a  magnificent  temple,  the  glory 
of  the  city,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  the  people.  Upon 
the  accession  of  Julian  he  was  very  fairly  required 
to  rebuild  what  he  had  destroyed.  He  refused  to 
do  so,  for  he  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
alleging  that  it  was  unbecoming  a  Christian  bishop 
to  restore  a  temple  for  the  worship  of  demons.  He 
fled  into  the  desert,  but  hearing  that  the  Christians 
were  suffering  for  his  sake,  he  returned  and  gave 
himself  up  to  the  mob,  who  wreaked  their  vengeance 
on  him,  cutting  him  with  knives  and  lancets,  and 
then,  anointing  his  body  with  honey,  exposed  him 
in  a  hammock  in  face  of  the  sun,  to  the  attacks 
of  bees  and  wasps.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  he 
survived  such  barbarous  treatment,  and,  owing  to 
Julian's  protection,  was  saved  from  further  danger. 

Both  these  cases — ^that  of  George  and  of  Marcus — 
equally  display  the  same  essential  weakness.  They 
outraged  old  convictions,  they  substituted  appeals 
to  force  for  appeals  to  reason,  they  forgot  that  the 
Christian  arms  are  not  carnal  but  spirit^ual. 

Julian's  attack  on  the  church  took  a  more  insidious 
shape  than  open  violence.  The  most  celebrated 
part  of  it  was  his  ordinance,  whereby  he  strove 
to  place  all  educational  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
heathen.  Education  was  then  very  carefully  de- 
veloped by  the  State.  There  were  in  every  town, 
and  even  village,  throughout  the  empire,  men  called 
"  sophists,"  whose  duty  it  was  to  instruct  in  rhetoric, 
philosophy,  and  what  we  call  the  classics,  and  who 
received  a  state  stipend  for  so  doing.  Julian  per- 
ceived clearly  that  if  he  could  transfer  the  whole 
higher  education  of  the  empire  into  pagan  hands, 
and  make  every  village  school  a  centre  of  heathen 
teaching  he  would  have  taken  a  great  step  towards 
conquering  Christianity  on  its  own  ground  of  convic- 
tion and  reason.  He  therefore  issued  an  ordinance 
forbidding  Christians  to  teach  the  classics,  on  the 
subtle  ground  that  a  teacher  should  not  inculcate 
that  which  he  believed  to  be  false,  as  being  a  most 


disreputable  and  ingenious  form  of  hypocrisy.  He 
wished,  in  &ct,  to  inflict  a  fatal  stab  upon  the  truth 
by  representing  it  as  synonymous  with  ignorance, 
and  to  elevate  paganism  by  identifying  it  with 
culture  and  learning.  But  the  Christians  were  equal 
to  the  occasion.  They  nobly  surrendered  their  pro- 
fessorial chairs  rather  than  abandon  their  religion, 
and  then  set  up  Christian  schoo}s  wherein,  if  for- 
bidden under  penalty  to  teach  Plato,  Aristotle  and 
Pindar,  they  diligently  strove  to  provide  adequate 
substitutes.  Julian  had  scornfully  told  them  to  ^o 
and  teach  Matthew  and  Luke,  from  the  lofty  height 
of  his  pure  Athenian  scholarship  despising  the 
provincial  rudeness  of  the  evangelisifs ;  but  Christian 
scholars  soon  devised  a  new  curriculum  which,  if 
not  a  perfect,  was  at  least  a  working  substitute  for  the 
prohibited  literature ;  thus  one  scholar,  Apollinaris, 
composed  a  Christian  grammar,  turned  the  Penta- 
teucn  into  twenty-four  books  of  heroic  verse,  and 
selections  from  the  historical  books  into  tragedies, 
while  his  son  reduced  both  the  Epistles  and  Gospels 
to  the  form  of  Platonic  dialogues.  So  great  stress 
have  both  the  foes  and  friends  of  the  gospel  ever 
placed  upon  the  education  of  the  young. 

Perhaps,  to  tiie  Christian,  no  act  of  Juliaii  is  more 
interesting  than  his  attempt  to  reform  the  pagan 
priesthood  on  the  model  of  the  Christian  ministry, 
testifying  as  it  does  to  the  purity  and  charity  and 
holiness  which,  amid  all  the  controversies  of  the 
fourth  century,  still  marked  the  servants  of  Christ 
But  we  must  hasten  on  to  another  extraordinazy 
incident  in  his  career,  which  displays  at  once  his 
deep-rooted  hatred  of  Christ,  and  the  over-ruling 
providence  of  our  heavenly  Father. 

Julian  was,  as  we  have  shown,  well  instructed 
in  Christian  doctrine.  He  knew  the  Soriptoi^ 
thoroughly.  He  was,  therefore,  acquainted  with  the 
prophecies  of  Christ  with  respect  to  the  dispeision 
of  the  Jews,  the  cessation  of  sacrifioes,  and  destruo- 
tion  of  the  Temple,  which  Christians  believed  to 
be  indicative  of  the  everlasting  destruction  of  the 
Mosaic  system.  Julian  probahly  desired  to  disprove 
prophecy  by  restoring  the  Jews  to  their  anoient  city, 
and  the  Temple  to  its  former  glory.  He  therefore 
issued  a  proclamation,  stating  his  intentions  to  the 
Jews,  whose  hostility  to  Christianity  had  conciliated 
his  favour.  Here  we  may  borrow  the  stately  langoagc 
of  Gibbon  to  describe  the  result :  **  At  the  call  of 
their  great  deliverer,  Jews  from  all  the  provinces  of 
the  Empire  assembled  on  the  holy  mountain  of  their 
Others,  and  their  insolent  triumph  alarmed  and 
exasperated  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem. 
The  desire  of  rebuilding  the  Temple  has  in  every 
age  been  the  ruling  passion  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  In  this  propitious  moment  the  men  forgot 
their  avarice,  and  the  women  their  delicacy ;  spades 
and  pickaxes  of  silver  were  provided  by  the  vanity 
of  the  rich,  and  the  rubbish  was  transported  in 
mantles  of  silk  and  purple.  Every  purse  was  opened 
in  liberal  contributions,  every  hand  claimed  a  share 
in  the  pious  labour ;  and  the  commands  of  a  great 
monarch  were  executed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  whole 
people."  But,  though  man  proposes,  God  disposes, 
and  naught  can  set  aside  the  Divine  will.  In  the 
conrse  of  the  excavations  necessary  for  the  foundatiosF, 
baUs  of  fire  repeatedly  issued  from  the  earth,  and 
explosions  took  place  which  killed  the  workmeo, 
andput  an  end  to  the  enterprise. 

^phis  curoumstance  was,  of  course,  regarded  as  a 
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miracle  by  the  Christians  of  the  time,  and  has  given 
rise  to  many  a  discussion  since,  in  which  eminent 
names  have  been  engaged  on  either  side.  Modem 
research  has,  however,  helped  to  establish  the  reality 
of  the  event,  while  removing  it  at  the  same  time  from 
the  region  of  the  miraculons.  Under  the  Temple  plat- 
form are,  to  this  day,  immense  excavations  which  have 
been  investigated  by  Captain  Wairen  and  the  officers 
of  the  Palestine  Survey,  which  has  done  so  mnoh  for 
ascertaining  the  true  geography  of  Palestine.  These 
excavations  are  referred  to  by  Josephus  in  his  work 
on  the  "  Wars  of  the  Jews  "  (Book  vi.  7),  as  affording 
a  place  of  refuge  for  the  garrison.  Taoituia,  the  Boman 
historian,  thus  describes  the  Temple:  ''It  was  a 
kind  of  citadel  which  had  its  own  walls.  There  was 
a  fuuntain  of  constantly  running  water ;  subterranean 
excavations  under  the  mountain;  reservoirs  and 
cisterns  to  collect  the  rain-water."  Now  all  these 
details  have  been  verified  by  Ct^tain  Warren.  These 
excavations  and  cisterns  had,  at  the  time  of  Julian's 
attempt  to  rebuild,  been  shut  up  for  three  hundred 
years,  hermetically  sealed  by  the  surrounding  rubbish 
against  the  open  air — ^firom  70  aj).,  the  date  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  to  362  a.d.  Acoording  to 
a  natural  law  often  witnessed  in  disused  mines,  in- 
flammable gas  had  accumulated  in  these  subterranean 
chambers.  The  Jews  in  the  course  of  their  excava- 
tions necessarily  struck  upon  them,  and  taking  torches 
to  explore  them,  or  perhaps  in  their  enthusiasm  work- 
ing by  night,  i^e  gas  issuii^  from  them  caused  the 
explosions,  which  the  Christians  naturally  attributed 
to  immediate  Divine  interposition.  This  explanation 
is  confirmed  by  the  relation  of  an  event  precisely 


similar  by  Josephus.  King  Herod,  hearing  that  im- 
mense treasures  had  been  concealed  in  the  sepulchre 
of  David,  descended  into  it  with  a  few  confidential 
persons.  In  the  first  chamber  he  found  only  jewels 
and  precious  ware;  but  wishing  to  penetrate  into 
the  second,  which  had  been  long  closed,  he  was 
repelled  when  he  opened  it,  by  flames  which  killed 
those  who  accompanied  him. 

Julian  ascended  the  throne  in  a.d.  361,  and  died 
wounded  by  a  Persian  javelin  in  363,  and,  as  he  died, 
Christian  tradition  reports  that  he  cried  out  '*  Yioisti 
Oalilffie!"  C<Thou  hast  conquered,  0  GalUeanl") 
Whether  the  tradition  be  correct  we  know  not,  but  it 
embodies  a  great  truth.  Julian,  most  clear-sighted 
as  he  was,  must  have  felt  that  he  had  &iled.  His 
efforts  to  pour  fresh  life  into  expiring  paganism  were 
all  in  vain.  By  his  personal  energy  he  galvanised 
the  corpse  into  seeming  life  for  a  little  time,  but  once 
he  was  dead  the  very  army  which  had  devotedly 
followed  and  supported  him  elected  a  Christian  suc- 
cessor. And  yet  he  had  not  lived  in  vain.  God  had 
worked  by  his  means  a  sreat  change  in  the  Church, 
as  in  elder  times  he  had  used  the  kings  of  Assyria 
and  Babylon  to  chastise  and  purify  his  people  Israel. 
The  corrupt  state  of  the  churdi  in  the  first  burst  of 
its  temporal  prosperity  we  have  already  portrayed ; 
the  history  of  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  century 
was  very  different,  and  it  is  to  it,  purified  by  the 
persecution  of  Julian,  that  we  owe  some  of  the 
highest  names  of  Christian  theology,  of  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  Basil,  Jerome,  and  St.  Chrysostom. 

'*  The  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  thee,  0  God :  and 
the  remainder  of  wrath  shalt  Thou  restrain." 


HARPER'S  YARD. 

CHAPTER  Vm.— THE  BBOTOB's  LETTER. 


A  FEW  days  later  the  postman  brings  a  letter 
addressed  to  "  Miss  Maggie  MoUoy.^ 

"  Here  is  a  letter  for  you,  dear,"  Mrs.  «l  ohnson  says, 
bringing  it  into  their  room. 

Maggie  had  not  had  many  lettera  before  during 
her  life ;  one  or  two  from  granny  when  away  and 
one  or  two  from  FoUy,  when  she  has  been  at  the 
seaside  with  Mrs.  Wade.  She  opens  this  with 
trembling  fingers  and  dancing  eyes. 

'' '  My  dear  little  Maggie,'  '^she  reads  aloud.  "  Oh, 
isn't  that  kind  o'  him,  auntie  ?  "  Under  strong  excite- 
ment the  child  always  clips  her  words. 

"  Very,"  auntie  answers.     "  Go  on." 

*' Please  don't  go  away,  Mrs.  Johnson,"  Maggie 
says.    *'  I  want  you  to  hear  it  too."     So  she  stajs. 

"  My  dear  little  Maggie, — I  was  very  glad 
indeed  to  receive  your  nice  letter,  and  hear  how 
well  and  strong  you  are  growing.  I  know  my 
dear  wife  would  have  been  intensely  pleased,  and 
1  am  sure,  if  those  in  heaven  can  look  down  upon 
us  here,  she  is  glad  now.  I  am  very  glad,  too,  that 
Aunt  Mary  is  so  much  stronger ;  there  is  nothing 
like  sea-air  for  her. 

*'  I  saw  Dr.  Fitz  Alan  this  morning,  and  showed 
him  your  letter,  which  pleased  him  very  much. 
I  was  in  Harper^s  Yard  yesterday,  and  saw  your 


grandmother.  She  seemed  very  well  and  in  better 
spirits.  I  promised  I  woxdd  tell  you  I  had  seen  her, 
for  she  has  cut  her  finger  and  cannot  write  just 
now.  She  had  been  at  home  two  days,  but  this 
morning  is  going  to  Leeds,  where  she  expects  to 
remain  about  six  weeks.  Her  address  there  will  be 
*  Mrs.  Fryer,  200,  Broad  Street,  Leeds ;'  and  she  will 
be  glad  to  hear  how  you  both  are.  Now,  my  dear 
littie  Ma^e,  I  must  conclude  with  best  wishes  for 
your  health  and  happiness,  and  am, 

"  Sincerely  yours, 

"Charles  Carinoton." 

Maggie  folds  the  letter  reverently,  and  replaces 
it  in  Its  envelope,  and  then  she  lays  both  her  slim 
hands  upon  it  as  if  afiuid  it  may  take  unto  itself 
wings  and  fly  away. 

"It  is  a  nice  letter,"  remarks  Mrs.  Johnson, 
sympathetically.  "  I'm  sure  you  ought  to  be  very 
proud  of  having  such  a  one.  There  are  not  many 
little  girls  who  have  such  a  long  letter  from  a 
gentleman." 

**  I  am  not  proud,"  answera  Maggie,  shaking  her 
head ;  "  it  is  all  to  please  his  dear  Hope." 

"  To  please  you,  too." 

"  Perhaps.  I  am  pleased,  Mra.  Johnson ;  but  I  don't 
think  Mr.  Carington  would  like  me  to  be  pioud.'| 
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^*  Toti  are  too  good  for  me,  Maggie,"  Mrs.  Johnson 
says  pleasantly,  and  thon  she  ^oes  away,  thinking 
that  here  in  her  house  is  a  striking  example  of  the 
words  in  Holy  Writ,  "  Out  of  the  months  of  babes 
and  sucklings,  hast  Thou  ordained  praise." 

A  week  later  Mrs.  Johnson  tells  Maggie  that  she 
is  going  to^  giye  her  a  treat. 

"  Yes.    What  is  it,  ma'am  ?**  she  asks  eagerly. 

"  I  am  going  to  take  you  for  a  drive." 

**  Oh,  ma'am,  how  beautifiiU     And  auntie,  too  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  And  do  you  know  where  I  am  going 
to  take  you?'* 

Mi^gie  shakes  her  head,  and  says  *'  KoJ* 

"  To  the  top  of  OJirer's  Mount.*^ 

Maggie's  eyes  open  very  wide  Indeed  at  this 
announcement. 

**  Oh,  Mrs.  Johnson,"  she  cries. 

'^Yes,"  Mrs.  JohnBoai  continues,  with  a  nod,  **1 
have  seen  the  boy  I  always  employ,  and  he  is  coming 
at  eleven  o'clock ;  so  auntie  must  have  you  all  ready 
to  pop  into  the  oarriage." 

At  eleven  the  boy,  a  smart  lad  in  a  scarlet  coat  and 
jockey  cap,  who  rides  in  postillion  fashion,  arrives, 
and  Aunt  Mary  lifts  Maggie  into  the  carriage. 

"  Sit  next  to  her.  Miss  Molloy,"  says  Mrs.  Johnson. 

••  Oh,  no,  ma'am ;  I  couldn't  think  of  it.  No,  I'll 
sit  with  my  back  to  the  pony.  I  don't  mind  it  ai 
all ;  and  I  shouldn't  feel  easy  to  see  you  anywhere 
else  but  there."         ' 

No  coaxings  or  commands  will  induce  her  to  move, 
so  Mrs.  Johnson  is  obliged  to  take  the  seat  which 
she  had  intended  Mary,  as  her  guest,  to  oceupy. 
As  most  people  know,  it  is  a  long  and  slow  drive, 
but  Maggie  enjoys  it  all  the  more  for  that,  she  is 
the  better  able  to  look  about  her.  Several  times 
the  road  is  so  steep  that  they  all  alight,  except 
Maggie,  and  walk,  and  at  last  they  reach  the  top. 

As  a  further  surprise,  Mrs.  Johnson  has  brought 
a  basket  of  eatables,  and  they  have  lunch  there; 
some  freshly-cut  bread-and-butter,  some  cold  veal 
pie,  and  a  drink  of  milk. 

Oh,  what  a  delightful  morning  it  is  for  Maggie  I 
— fihe  who  has  looked  at  the  world  from  Harper's 
Yard ;  who  has  lain  week  after  week  and  year  after 
year  on  her  little  couch,  until  she  could  draw  a  map 
of  every  stain  and  crack  in  the  ceiling,  and  knows 
every  tUe  and  brick  by  heart  Whatanewexperienoe. 
It  almost  drives  her  wild.  She  sits  quite  still,  and 
absolutely  drinks  in  the  lair  scene.  Before  her  is 
the  glorious  blue  sea,  lying  beneatlk  a  yet  bluer  sky ; 
the  sun  is  streaming  down  upon  them  as  it  often 
does  at  the  close  of  a  mild,  mellow  September,  and 
the  light  sea-breezes  play  about  her,  ruffing  her 
soft  hair,  and  fanning  her  flushed  cheeks. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Maggie  ?  "  Mrs.  Johnson 
asks,  after  watching  her  for  some  time  in  silence. 

Maggie  turns  her  eyes  slowly  towards  her,  as  if 
reluctant  to  take  them  away  for  an  instant  from  the 
lovely  view. 

"  1  wonder,"  she  says  dreamily,  **  why  people  call 
this  world  such  hard  names  ?  " 

Mrs.  Johnson  smiles. 

"Because,  dear,  they  are  not  good  people  who 
say  so.  The  world  is  what  they  make  it.  If  they 
are  bad  they  see  bo  beatity,  and  some  people  are 
too  poor  to  come  and  see  this  at  all." 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  poor  people,"  says  Maggie; 
"but  after  my  dear  Mrs.  Carinp^ton  died,  there  was 
a  lady  came  to  see  me,  and  she  was  so  kind  and 


nice  that  I  liked  her  nearly  as  much,  and  she  said 
I  wasn't  to  wish  for  Mrs.  Garington  back  into  this 
miserable  wicked  world," 

"  She  did  not  mean  it  in  that  sense  at  all,  dear. 
You  know  here  we  must  have  sorrows,  however 
beautiful  a  spot  we  live  in,  or  however  rich  and 
highly  bom  we  may  be ;  in  heaven  there  shall  be 
no  more  sorrow :  *They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither 
thirst  any  more;  neither  shall  the  sun  light  on 
them,  nor  any  heat.'  That  was  what  she  meant; 
that  Mrs.  Oarington  being  a  good  woman  is  certainly 
in  heaven,  and  sAfe  firom  any  farther  trial  or  sorrow. 
She  understood  the  words  that  end  that  account  of 
the  happy  land :  •  For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  le&d 
them  unto  living  fountains  of  waters :  and  God  shall 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes.'  They  that  be- 
lieved in  Jesus  and  were  his  followers  on  earth,  will 
be  led  by  Him  and  filled  with  all  happiness  when  in 
heaven  they  see  Him  enthroned  as  Lord  and  King." 

Maggie  has  turned  her  eyes  once  more  to  the 
horizon,  and  sits  fat  some  moments  in  silence;  then 
her  thoughts  find  words. 

•*I  wonder,"  she  says  slowly,  **if  earth  is  so 
beautifhl,  what  heaven  can  be  like  ?  " 

**  I  deti't  know,"  the  other  answers ;  "  but  I  think 
it  will  be  a  long  rest.  That  is  what  it  says  in  the 
Scriptures,  •  For  they  rest  from  thmr  labours.' " 

•*  *  And  their  works  do  fellow  them,' "  Maggie 
esids  reverenUy.  **  That  was  what  they  put  on  my 
dear  Mrs.  Garington's  eards,  and  it  is  so  true  of  her, 
Mrs.  Johnson ;  her  works  do  follow  her.  Oh,  she 
was  so  good,  so  ^ery  good;  and  always  so  bright 
and  gay.  She  never  calledi  God's  beautiful  world 
hy  ugly  names.  *  It's  a  lovely  world,  Maggie,'  she 
used  to  say,  '  and  most  people  are  much  better  at 
heart  than  some  would  have  us  believe.'  Aye,  she 
judged  folks  by  herself." 

**  It  must  have  been  a  sad  loss  for  her  husband.'' 

,"  It  was,"  Aunt  Mary  answers,  speaking  for  the 
first  time.  '*  I  believe  he  well-nigh  worshipped  her; 
maybe  that  was  why  she  was  taken.  Not  that  he 
neglected  his  j)arish  far  her^  The  yery  night  after 
she  died  he  oame  down  to  our  house,  and  inquired 
after  father,  though  he  wouldn't  oome  in  for  fear 
Maggie  caught  the  fever." 

"She  died  of  fever?" 

"Yes;  and  only  twenty-seven.  They'd  been 
married  four  years,  and  they'd  only  had  that  one 
baby,  it  was  but  a  few  weeks  old." 

"And  it  is  living?" 

"  Oh,  BO,  it  died  too.  Poor  little  thing,  it  was  as 
well,"  she  answers.  "  Oh,  yes,  he  felt  it,  that  night 
he  just  put  his  head  in  at  the  door,  and  he  sajs, 
*  Maggie,  I've  lost  my  Hope^'  he  says,  and  then  he 
just  turned  away,  with  sueh  a  hunted  look  in  hu 
eyes  as  I  hope  I'll  never  see  in  any  maa's  or  woman's 
eyes  again.  And  we  was  in  trouble,  too,  for  father 
died  a  short  time  after,  but  I  couldn't  get  him  out  of 
my  head ;  no,  I  couldn't.  His  eyes  &irly  haunted 
me  for  weeks  after." 

"  But  he  is  better  now?" 

"  Yes.  I  think  that  trying  to  help  Maggie  iraa  » 
comfort  to  him ;  it  was  Mrs.  Carington's  last  wish  that 
something  should  be  done  for  her  if  possible ;  it  made 
him  feel,  poor  man,  as  if  he  could  still  do  what  wuuU 
give  her  pleasure,  even  though  she'd  gone  from  him-' 

"  And  her  works  do  follow  her,"  murmurs  Atoggi* 
under  her  breath. 
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CHAPTER  IX. — MRS.  JOHNSOK'b  PROPOSAL, 

The  three  months  are  over  now,  and  the  Mollojs 
are  preparing  to  return  to  Harper's  Yard. 

Maggie  can  walk  about  now,  not  oertainly  like  an 
ordinary  person,  but  quite  as  much  as  prevents  her 
feeling  like  the  burden  she  has  been  hitherto.  It  is 
the  very  last  evening,  the  gas  is  lighted,  and  the 
cui-taiBS  are  drawn  in  the  little  sitting-rooip»  for  it 
is  now  very  cold.  Aunt  Mary  and  Maggie  are  sitting 
near  the  fire,  the  former  sewing  briskly,  for  during 
the  whole  time  they  have  been  here  she  has  stitched 
away  as  busily  as  ever  she  did  in  Harper's  Yard, 
and  certainly  with  twice  the  heart  and  spirit, 

Maggie  is  putting  the  fi.nishing  touches  to  a  book 
filled  with  variously-hued  sea-weeds,  which  Mrs, 
Johnson  has  shown  her  how  to  press  and  arrange  in 
pretty  groups.  It  is  intended  for  Mr.  Carington, 
and  Maggie  is  immensely  proud  of  it^  They  are 
both  too  busy  to  talk,  but  the  silence  is  broken  by 
Mrs.  Johnson's  entrance. 

**  I  Kuppose  I  may  come  in,"  she  says  pleasantly. 

"  Oh !  yes,  indeed,"  answers  Aunt  Mary,  looking 
up  from  her  work. 

"  I'ye  been  thinking,"  Mrs.  Johnson  says,  sitting 
down  and  folding  her  hands  together  in  her  lap,  as 
if  she  means  to  have  quite  a  chat,  **  that  it  seems  a 
great  pity  for  Maggie  to  go  away,  just  when  Soar- 
bro'  air  is  doing  her  so  much  good." 

"  But  we've  &en  here  three  months,"  returns  Aunt 
Mary,  while  Maggie  looks  up  from  her  occupation, 
and  wonders  what  is  coming  next,  "  and  it  must  be 
a  great  expense  to  Mr.  Carington." 

'*  Oh,  I  did  not  mean  that  at  all,"  she  answers 
quickly.  *'  You  know.  Miss  Molloy,  I  am  not  obliged 
to  take  lodgers." 

"  No.     So  Dr.  Fitz  Alan  told  us." 

"Well,  I  only  take  those  who  require  careful 
nursing — in  fact,  patients  of  his — and  poor  sick 
people  who  cannot  afford  to  go  away  for  a  change. 
If  my  lodgers  are  rich  I^let  tiiem  pay  me  well,  but 
if  they  are  poor  I  take  nothing.  Well,  now,  I've 
been  thinking,  since  Maggie  is  so  much  better  here, 
would  it  not  be  best  for  her  to  stop  for  a  year  or  two 
at  least  ?  I  find  it  lonely  in  the  winter  with  only  the 
maid,  and  if  Maggie  would  like  to  stop,  she  could 
be  a  help  to  me  in  many  ways." 

^  Oh,  Mrs.  Johnson  I"  cries  Maggie,  scarcely  daring 
to  believe  her  ears. 

"  I  don't  want  her  to  learn  to  do  heavy  work," . 
Mrs.  Johnson  continues,  "  because  Tm  sure  she  is 
not  fit  for  it,  but  if  she  will  learn  to  be  my  little 
companion,  and  to  help  me  with  light  duties  that  I 
dare  not  trust  a  servant  to  do,  it  would  be  a  great 
comfort  to  me." 

"  I  really  don't  know  how  to  answer  such  kind- 
ness," Aunt  Mary  says  in  a  trembling  voice ;  "  but 
it'll  be  the  making  of  Maggie.  I've  been  so  afraid 
that  home'  again  in  Harper's  Yard,  the  old  weakness 
'ud  come  back,  and  we'd  have  her  as  bad  as  ever." 

"  And  you  would  like  to  stop  with  me,  Ma^e  ?  " 
Mrs.  Johnson  asks  her. 

'*  Oh,  ma'am,"  she  answers,  "  I  should,  indeed. 
All  along  I've  felt  that  I've  been  nothing  but  a 
trouble  and  a  burden  to  granny,  but  now  that  I'm 
getting  strong,  and  you're  going  to  teach  me  to  be 
useful,  I  need  never  fret  myself  no  more.  An'  I  will 
try,  you  don't  know  how  hard  I'll  try,  to  pleaae  you," 


"Oh,  dear,  you  please  me  well  enough."  Mrs. 
Johnson  laughs. 

'*  There's  only  one  thing,"  Maggie  says  presently 
in  a  doubtful  tone. 

"And  what's  that?" 

"It's  more  than  three  months  sinoe  I  saw  my 
granny,  an'  I  fear  she'll  be  pining  for  a  sight  of  me. 
You  see  she  thinks  a  deal  of  me,  does  my  granny." 

"  You  might  go  back  for  a  week,"  Aunt  Mary 
suggests. 

At  this  Maggie  brightens  up  considerably,  but 
her  face  grows  brighter  as  Mrs.  Johnson  makes 
another  kind  proposal! 

"  Suppose  we  ask  your  granny  to  come  over  here 
for  a  week,  Maggie." 

"  Oh,  .ma'am,  if  you  will,"  Maggie  almost  shrieks 
in  her  delight.  "  Oh !  she'd  like  it  so,  and  then  she'd 
see  for  herself  what  a  dear  kind  lady  you  are^  and 
she'd  never  fret  a  bit  about  my  being  away  from 
her.  You  see,"  she  continues  gravely,  "  if  she  didn't 
know  you  and  never  saw  you,  she  might  lie  awake 
o'  nights  and  think :  '  Meb-be,  Maggie's  lonely  at 
Scarbro' ;  if  she  doesn't  quite  please  the  lady,  meb- 
be  she'll  be  cross,  and  Maggie's  fretting  to  come 
home.'  And  oh,  she  might  worry  herself  a  many 
ways ;  but  once  she'd  seen  you  she'd  never  need  to 
wony  no  more."  She  is  so  eager,  that  she  is  almost 
incoherent,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Aunt  Mary  laugh. 

**  Then  auntie  shall  send  her  here,  as  soon  as  ever 
she  gets  home,  and  then  granny  shall  be  quite  satis- 
fied, and  so  shall  you." 

"  Auntie,"  says  Maggie  presently,  "  you'll  have  to 
take  this  to  Mr.  Carington." 

"  Very  well,  my  honey." 

"  And  oughtn't  I  to  write  something  in  the  front, 
like  my  dear  Mrs.  Carington  used  to  do,  when  she 
gave  me  a  book?" 

"I  think  so." 

«  What  do  you  think,  Mrs.  Johnson  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  should,  dear." 

"And  what  ought  I  to  put?  Oh,  ma'am,  if  you 
would  only  write  something  for  me  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  then  I  might  copy  it," 

"  Of  course  I  will,  my  child,"  she  answers ;  then 
takes  a  piece  of  paper  and  writes  : 

"With  Margaret  Molloy's  grateful  love  to  Mr. 
Carington." 

"  There,"  she  says,  handing  it  to  Ma^e,  "  that 
is  what  I  should  put  if  I  were  you,  Maggie." 

"That  is  what  I  wiU  put,"  Maggie  answers 
smiling,  as  she  read  the  words,  "it  is  just  what  I 
wanted,  but  I  couldn't  think  how  to  say  it." 

She  copies  the  words,  writing  very  carefully  and 
slowly,  in  a  fair  round  hand,  such  as  would  disgrace 
no  little  girl  of  eleven  years  old,  but  which  are  a 
great  credit  to  the  self-taught  child  who  has  all  her 
life  long  been  a  cripple,  and  hands  the  book  to  Mrs. 
Johnson  for  inspection. 

The  kind  lady  takes  it,  and  examines  it  ciLosely ; 
then  she  lavs  it  down  upon  the  table  and  lays  one  of 
her  plump  hands  upon  Maggie's  thinner  one. 

"  You  will  always  make  friends,  my  child,"  she 
says,  looking  at  her  with  kind  tender  eyes,  "for you 
have  the  rare  gift  of  gratitude." 

"  It  was  God  who  gave  me  that,"  Maggie  answers 
reverently. 

"  Ah,  my  child,  God  in  His  infinite  mercy  showers 
many  gifts  down  upon  his  oreaturea  here  below,  but 
they  do  not  cultivate  them  alL" 
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But  Maegie  with  her  slight  knowled^  of  the 
world  and  her  utter  ignorance  of  great  wickedness, 
despite  the  class  amongst  which  she  has  lived  and  to 
whom  she  helongs,  will  not  suffer  this  to  pass. 

"But,  Mrs.  Johnson,"  she  says  earnestly,  "you 
forget  that  perhaps  Qod  does  not  give  every  one  so 
much  to  be  thankful  for  as  He  has  given  me." 

Dear  little  Maggie ;  she  only  sees  &e  world  through 
rose-coloured  sp^acles ;  "  as  through  a  glass  darkly." 
The  shield  of  ner  own  perfect  faith  and  her  own 
pure  nature  stands  ever  between  her  and  the  foul 
evil  of  sin. 

The  next 
mornin  g 
Aunt  Mary 
goes  away, 
promising  to 
send  granny 
off  in  the 
afternoon  if 
possible. 

••And 
you'll  lether 
come  home 
sometimes, " 
shesaystear- 
fullytoMrs. 
Johnson,  at 
parting. 

"When- 
ever you 
please.  She 
shall  come 
at  Christmas 
if  you  like," 
she  answers; 
"and  be- 
lieve me  I 
will  take 
every  care  of 
her." 

"Oh,  I 
•  don't  doubt 
it,  ma'am." 
Mary  re- 
turns, "but 
I  can't  help 
feeling  it, 
parMns  with 
her,  though 
I  know  it's 
for  her  own 
good.  But 
you  see  I've 
always  had 
her,  almost 
ever  sin' 
she  were  a  baby." 

"  I  think  it  is  better  for  her  to  stay  here." 

"  And  so  do  I,  but  still  I  feel  parting  with  her ; 
its  only  natural." 

"  Of  course  it  is.  Well,  she  shall  come  at  Christmas, 
and  write  often,"  Mrs.  Johnson  assures  her  kindly. 
At  last  the  farewells  are  all  over,  and  Maggie  is  left 
in  joyful  expectations  of  granny's  arrival.  It  is  late 
in  the  evening  when  ^e  gets  to  the  house,  and 
Mrs.  JohnsoQ  runs  to  the  door  herself. 

••  Is  this  Mrs.  Johnson's  ?"  granny's  voice  asks. 

"  Yes,  come  in.  Maggie  is  so  impatient  to  see  you." 


A  SURPRISB   rOR   ORANNT. 


"  Granny,"  cries  a  glad  young  voice  in  the  passage. 
Granny^  gives  one  great  start  at  the  slim  Uttle 
figure  standing  under  the  lamp. 

"  Is  that  you,  joy  T  she  asks,  in  incredulous  tones ; 
"  and  on  your  feet  ?  " 
"  Yes,  granny,  it  is  I." 

There  is  but  little  more  of  the  story  to  tdL  The 
swift  years  speed  on,  and  Maggie  grows  up,  a  fair 
sweet  woman,  whom  every  one  loves.  She  is  never 
very  strong,  but  she  makes  a  splendid  fiick-miise, 
as  many  of  Mrs.  Johnson's  lodgers  could  tell  yon. 

Mrs.  John- 
son is  still 
continuinfc 
her  good 
work,  and 
lately  the 
Mollqysbave 
moved  to  a 
little  bonso 
in  Scarboro', 
80  Maggie  is 
once  more 
near  them. 
It  suits  Mrs. 
Molloy'fl 
busmess  as 
a  nurse  just 
as  well,  aod 
the  air  of 
Scarbro'  is 
much  better 
for  AuBi 
Mary's  weak 
chest  than 
Harper's 
Yard. 

And  Har- 
per's  Yard, 
now  is  it 
now?  Well, 
much  the 
same;  there 
have  been 
troubles  and 
losses  and 
privations 
there,  as 
there  will 
come  to  all 
places,  and 
death  has 
made  one  or 
two  gaps.  It 
is  surprising 
how  often 
Maggie's 

name  is  mentioned  with  regret,  and  how  her  wan 
little  patient  face  is  missed.  Perhaps  Mr.  Caringtou 
misses  it  most  of  all,  when  he  finds  his  way  into  the 
yard.  He  is  at  rest  now,  pining  for  his  Hope  no  longer, 
but  fighting  ever  onward  and  looking  to  the  da}' 
when  he  shall  meet  her  in  that  glorious  land  where 

^  With  the  morn,  those  angel  faces  smile. 
Which  we  have  loved  long  since  and  lost  awhilft"* 

And  Azor,  grown  old  and  stiff  now,  still  watches  snd 
waits  for  his  bright  young  mistress ;  he  is  so  feitn- 
fiil,  so  loving,  so  true — ^bat  then^te  is  onlv  a  dog. 
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XXVlII.~DARJEBLINO  AND  THE  HIMALAYAS. 


DARJEELING, "  Holy  Spot,"  as  the  word  signifies, 
the  Hill  Station  nearest  to  Calcutta,  lies  north, 
about  400  miles.  Twenty  weary  hours  b}*^  train, 
varied  by  the  crossing  of  the  Ganges  in  a  steamer, 
at  Damookdea,  brought  us  to  SiUignri,  where,  with 
much  difficulty,  we  obtained  ponies  to  take  us  on  to 
Kursiong,  half-way  to  Darjeeling ;  but  our  ponies 
travelled  so  slowly  across  the  Serai,  or  swamp  of 
low-lying  jungle,  the  seat  of  malarious  fever,  that 
darkness  came  on  when  we  began  to  ascend  the  hiUs, 
and  we  rode  in  faith  along  the  road,  which  at  the 
time  was  undergoing  repair,  till  we  reached  the  D&k 
Bungalow  of  Ghambattie,  where  we  put  up  for  ^e 
night.  The  D&k  Bungalow  is  an  inn  or  rest-house, 
provided  by  Government  for  travellers,  with  scanty 
lumiture  and  scantier  fare.  It  is  in  charge  of  a 
native  called  a  khansamah,  who  locks  it  up  when 
empty,  and  appears  on  the  ground  to  open  it  when 
you  call.  A  tariff  of  prices,  a  list  of  rules  and  a 
carefully-drawn  map  of  the  district,  hang  on  the 
walls.  After  some  delay  we  got  a  candle  and  tea 
and  bread ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  procure  the  usual 
repast  of  roast  fowl,  or  "  sudden  death  "  as  this  dish 
is  called,  the  creature  being  usually  killed  and 
dressed  within  half  an  hour  of  your  arrival.  At 
daybreak  next  morning  we  were  again  in  the  saddle. 


We  rode  ten  miles  over  lovely  hills  clad  in  forest 
and  brushwood  to  Kursiong.  The  air  was  delight- 
fully clear  and  cool,  and  peasants  of  the  native 
tribes  were  passing  to  their  work  along  the  mountain 
paths.  Kursiong  is  4,600  feet  above  the  sea;  and 
here  we  had  our  first  sight  of  the  Himalayas ;  Kin- 
chinjunga,  the  second  highest  of  the  range  (28,000 
feet)  was  full  in  view,  though  sixty  miles  away. 
The  sight  was  awfully  grand.  The  air  became  more 
keen  and  bracing,  and  uiough  we  had  already  ridden 
thirty  miles,  and  been  in  the  saddle  six  hours  the 
evening  before  and  three  this  morning,  after  the 
refreshment  of  breakfast  we  mounted  fresh  ponies, 
and  started  on  the  remaining  twenty  miles.  The 
road  up  is  lovely  in  the  extreme,  skirting  tlie  flanks 
and  rounding  the  spurs  of  the  mountains,  carried 
by  bridges  over  deep  ravines  with  roaring  torrents, 
and  adorned  with  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation, 
with  ferns  and  flowering  plants,  and  with  noble  trees. 
After  cix)S8ing  the  ridge  called  "The  Saddle,"  we 
came  through  the  barracks,  used  as  a  convalescent 
depdt,  and  rode  on  to  the  delightfully-placed  lodgings 
which  we  had  beforehand  engaged,  distant  just 
fifteen  minutes'  walk  from  the  Observatory  Hill 
and  the  Mall,  and  with  the  sublime  snows  towering 
high  before  us,  a  spot  much  frequented  by  Calcutta 
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officials  during  the  hot  season.  When  the  hostess 
heard  us  say  "  thank  you,"  as  the  men  handed  the 
dishes,  she  expressed  surprise.  Sh&  had  not  heard 
the  word  "  thank  you  "  to  a  servant  for  twenty  years. 
A  Hindoo  servant  is  never  thanked. 

At  six  A.1I.,  on  Sunday  morning,  I  walked  round 
the  Mall  and  up  to  the  Observatory,  which  com- 
mands a  full  view  of  the  stupendous  scenery.  Never 
did  I  undenstand  so  fully  the  force  of  the  apostle's 
expressions  "  depth  and  height,**  as  now  that  I  had 
before  me  the  giant  mountains,  and  looked  down 
into  the  depths,  deeper  and  deeper  still,  6,000  feet, 
with  the  forest-clad  ravine  of  the  Great  Ranjit  river, 
and  then  slowly  rained  my  eyes  hi^^her  and  higher 
through  the  successive  ridges  of  foliage  and  rock,  till 
they  reached  the  eternal  snows,  and  still  far  up  and 
up  to  the  peaks  soaring  into  the  sky.  The  air  was 
cool  and  bracing,  and  the  grass  was  crisp  with  frost ; 
the  sun  shot  his  rays  in  dazzling  splendour,  and  in 
the  brightness  and  stillness  of  the  scene  one  felt  as 
if  lifted  up  towards  heaven.  After  morning  service 
in  the  little  English  church,  I  went  down  to  the 
bazaar,  and  met  the  Rev.  W.  Macfarlane,  of  the 
Scotch  Church  Mission,  holding  his  Sunday  service. 
The  market-place  is  crowded  on  Sundays  with  strange 
nationalities.  Here  were  the  old  aborigines,  the 
Lepchas,  with  Mongolian  type  of  face,  clad  in  striped 
cotton  garments,  the  men  with  pigtails  like  the 
Chinese,  the  women  with  nose-rings  and  large  silver 
ornaments,  t^ome  with  strings  of  rupees.  They  are  a 
small  but  powerful-looking  race,  nomadic,  but  ami- 
cable. Their  besetting  sin  is  gambling.  Here  were 
the  Bhooteas,  tall  and  robust,  sturdy  flat-faced  people, 
weather-beaten,  with  stout  woven  boots  — boot  and 
stocking  in  on^— the  faces  of  the  women  tarred,  and 
the  eyes  small  and  ohlique.  They  are  said  to  be 
addicted  to  wife-beating.  Here  were  Nepalese,  with 
their  long  blankets  and  their  knives,  light,  agile,  in- 
telligent and  plucky,  Sherbas  and  Thibetan  beggars, 
jovial,  but  easily  excited;  and  intermingled  with 
these  native  mountain  tribes,  were  stolid  Chinamen, 
proud  Mohammedans,  and  graceful  Hindoos.  In  the 
midst  of  the  bustle  and  bartering  Mr.  Macfarlane 
has  his  open  room  or  shed,  fitted  with  benches,  into 
which  the  people  come  as  they  pass,  and  hear  hymn 
or  prayer  or  exhortation,  and  receive  a  tract.  He 
has  been  very  successful  in  his  work.  In  the  after- 
noon I  attended  the  Union  Church,  where  Mr.  Lee, 
of  the  American  Episcopal  Mission,  had  English 
servioe  and  the  communion.  We  also  visited  the 
Bhootea  village  and  the  Buddhist  temple.  The 
Bhooteas  are  Buddhists  of  a  low  type.  They  use 
praying-machines  (Mani)  which  they  continually 
tuin  in  their  hands.  Their  temples  are  dirty  and 
their  dogs  savage.  We  met  several  Thibetans  retum- 
ino-  to  their  country  with  heavy  burdens. 

Rising  early  next  morning  while  it  was  yet  dark 
and  starliglit,  we  mounted  our  ponies,  and  with  Mr. 
Lee  and  guides,  we  started  for  the  ascent  of  the 
Sinchal  mountain  (8,800  feet^  six  miles  from  Dar- 
jeeling.  Riding  through  the  military  sanatarium  to 
the  Saddle  or  Johr  Bungalow,  we  began  the  ascent, 
and  reached  the  Chimneys,  the  rnins  of  the  first 
military  station,  where  Kinchinjunga  and  its  neigh- 
bour peaks  burst  on  our  view,  lit  up  with  the  rising 
sun.  Here  we  dismounted  and  cl imbed  to  the  summit, 
which  commands  a  view  of  Everest  150  miles  away, 
of  sugarloaf  shape,  and  standing  clear  out  against  the 
sky.    The  entire  range,  "  Felion  on  Ossa  piled  "  was 


now  before  us,  far  as  the  eye  oould  reach,  in  a  dear 
atmosphere  and  oloudless  sky.  It  was  like  looldng 
from  a  Pisgah  aoross  the  vaUeys  to  a  new  and  loftier 
country.  Here  one  feels  the  majesty  of  Nature  and 
the  power  of  the  Almighty.  The  deep  blue  sky,  tbe 
pure  white  snows,  the  dear-cut  predpioes,  the  deep 
ravines,  the  dense  forests,  all  impress  the  spectator 
with  the  presence  of  God.  Having  filled  the  eye 
and  mind  with  the  sublimity  of  a  proepeot  never  to  be 
forgotten,  during  two  hours  spent  on  that  green  bat 
now  frost-whitened  mountain,  we  reluctantly  des- 
cended to  the  shoulder  where  our  ponies  were,  and 
returned  thankful  and  exultant  that  we  had  been  so 
favoured  in  the  weather ;  for  these  grandeurs  are 
often  enveloped  in  mist  or  cloud  for  days  together. 

At  tibe  lower  edge  of  the  great  forest  which  clothes 
the  Sinchal,  lies  a  botanic  garden,  lonely  and  lovely, 
the  RungarooA  Garden,  where  we  found' roees,  ecarlet 
geraniums,  verbenan,  and  many  English  plants  and 
flowers  in  the  midst  of  tropical  luxuriance.  Beyond 
are  some  of  the  extensive  tea  plantations  for  which 
Darjeeling  is  bo  famous.  These  interfere  somewhit 
with  the  beauty  of  the  nearer  hills,  which  have  in 
many  places  been  bared  of  their  woods  and  jnnde. 
The  cinchona  (Quinine)  plant  is  also  largely  culti- 
vated here ;  the  district  contains  already  thrte 
million  cinchona  trees.  On  the  hills  may  be  H^en 
praying  flags,  pieces  of  cotton  with  prayers  written  on 
them,  and  set  up  on  high  poles,  before  the  breezt. 
And  by  the  streams  are  set  praying-wheelj*,  turned 
by  the  water  as  it  flows  along.  Rivers  and  winds 
are  thus  made  the  vehicle  of  the  Sikkim  prayere. 
Darjeeling  lies  in  British  Sikkim.  After  four  days' 
delightful  sojourn  with  glorious  weather  in  thi« 
high  and  bracing  climate,  we  made  the  return 
journey,  fifty  miles  in  a  dog-cart  or  dak  in  one  day, 
and  caught  the  night  train  for  Calcutta,  where,  after 
a  hot  and  weary  journey,  we  arrived  the  following 
afternoon, 

XXIX.— BENAnES,   THE  HOLY  CITY. 

How  pleasant,  after  a  long  wearisome  railwiv 
journey  of  five  hundred  miles  west  across  the  va^t 
plains  of  Bengal,  on  your  reaching  the  terminus  opp> 
site  the  great  stronghold  of  heathenism,  Benares,  t'v 
sacred  city  of  the  Hindoos,  with  the  mighty  Gan^e> 
flowing  between,  to  find  Christians  and  friends  wait- 
ing to  receive  you.  So  was  it  with  ua  on  Satunluy. 
the  26th  of  January,  when  a  sayce,  or  footman,  from 
the  Mission,  c(mnuoted  us  across  the  bridge  of  boats 
and  through  the  city  to  our  hotel ;  and  presently  the 
Eev.  M.  A.  Sherring  came  to  welcome  and  to  help  us 
iri  our  plaTis  for  sightseeing.  Mr.  Sheriing  haslnen 
for  many  years  a  faithful  labourer  for  Christ  in  thi^ 
great  stronghold  of  idolatry.*  He  is  the  author  if 
several  valuable  works  of  historical  research  in  con- 
nection with  Benares,  has  published  a  valuable  hand- 
book for  visitors,  and,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  visit,  was  honoured  by  being  invited  to  act  .w 
his  guide.  What  Borne  is  to  the  Latin,  what  Mecca  is 
to  the  Mohammedan,  Benares  is  to  the  Hindoo.  It 
is  the  headquarter  of  idolatry  in  India.  It  contain> 
foui  teen  hundred  Hindoo  temples,  idols  innnmtr.i  h 
twenty  thousand  Brahmins.  Like  Paul  at  Athens  the 
Christian's  spirit  is  moved  within  him  as  be  sees  the 

•  The  death  of  Mr.  Slierring,  we  regret  to  add,  has  ma  ^^^ 
reported.    Bee  *•  Sunday  at  Home/[p.  704. 
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and  down  its  ghcuBy  or  flights  of  steps  leading  down 
to  the  Ganges,  along  which  the  city  strettmes  *  for 
three  miles,  rising  gracefully  upon  the  solitary  oliff, 
np  the  £ftce  of  which  it  is  built  tier  upon  tier. 

On  Sunday  morning,  at  seTen,  we  drove  outside 
the  city  to  the  Church  Mission  compound,  and  as 
we  approached  saw  the  native  children  of  the  giiLs' 
and  orphans'  schools  walking  in  procession  into 
church,,  all  neatly  dressed,  and  in  excellent  order, 
so  that  you  might  imi^ine  you  were  not  in  Benares, 
but  in  some  English  country  parish.  The  bell  was 
tolling  for  service,  and,  entering,  we  found  a  goodly 
gathering  of  people.  The  service  was  read,  and  the 
sermon  preached,  in  the  native  language.  The 
houses  of  the  missionaries  are  within  the  compound, 
which  looked  green,  and  shaded  with  trees.  At 
eleven  a.m .  we  visited  the  London  Missionary  com- 
pound, and  found  a  very  good  congregation.  This 
compound  is  more  within  the  city,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  population;  but  though  missions  have  been 
prosecuted  here  now  for  sixty  years  by  both  societies, 
but  little  perceptible  impression  has  been  made  upon 
the  citadel  of  heathenism.  A  faithful  witnessing  for 
Jesus  is  maintained,  but  the  converts  are  few.  This, 
however,  rests  with  God,  not  with  man.  The 
missionaries  are  bearing  a  bold,  honest,  consistent, 
persevering  testimony,  and  triumph,  though  long 
delayed,  is  sure.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than 
to  estimate  a  missionary's  efficiency  by  the  number 
of  his  converts.  Conversions  belong  to  God;  and 
nothing  so  tests  and  testifies  the  strength  of  the 
labourer's  faith,  and  zeal,  and  love,  as  persevering 
labour  without  apparent  results.  During  the  week 
I  visited  the  London  Missionary  College,  where 
four  hundred  native  young  men  and  boys  are  edu- 
cated. And  as  I  went  from  class-room  to  class* 
room,  filled  with  scholars  learning  Hindoo,  English, 
Sanscrit,  Persian,  Hindostani,  Bengali,  and  also 
arithmetic,  mathematics,  chemistry;  as  I  visited 
Mr.  Sherring's,  the  headmaster's  room,  and  found 
him  at  work  teaching  the  {Scriptures  to  a  class  of 
intelligent-looking  young  men,  all  natives ;  as  I 
spoke  to  theui  in  English,  and  heard  their  shrewd 
questions  and  answers,  I  felt  that  certainly  a  power- 
ftil  influence  here  is  going  forth  and  multiplying, 
before  which  idolatiy  must  eveniually  totter  and 
faU. 

Taking  time  by  the  forelock,  and  gladly  seizing 
the  cool  of  early  morning,  we  started  next  day, 
under  Mr.  SheiTing's  conduct,  to  see  the  sights ;  and 
filst  we  visited  the  mansion  of  the  Maharajah  of 
Yizianagram,  furnished  in  European  style,  and  show- 
ing the  inroads  of  Western  civilisation.  The  Maha- 
rajah was  away  from  home,  but  he  is  said  to  be  very 
hospitable.  Not  far  from  this  is  the  Durga  temple, 
swarming  with  monkeys  in  every  nook,  along  every 
wall,  and  about' the  streets  and  bazaars.  These 
monkeys  are  all  regarded  as  living  deities,  and  of 
greater  sanctity  than  the  natives,  who  are  annoyed 
by  them.  Within  the  shrine  is  the  hideous  image 
of  the  goddess,  with  thick  lips  and  tongue  red  vdth 
blood.  Hindooism,  instead  of  tracing  men  to  mon- 
keys, like  Darwin,  raises  monkeys  to  be  gods,  a 
step  higher  than  men.  Proceeding  to  the  Dasa- 
samed  Ghat,  we  left  our  carriage  and  ascended  the 
Man  Mandil  Observatory,  containing  several  large 
astronomical  instruments;  and  here  there  is  a  beau- 


us  with  politeness.  Close  by  is  the  temple  of  the 
rain-god — ^the  idol  placed  in  a  cistern,  and  kept 
drenched  with  water.  At  the  Burning  Gh&t,  whither 
a  boat  conveyed  us,  thei  e  lay  a  corpse,  with  wood 
piled  round  it,  prepai-ed  for  cremation ;  and  Several 
slabs  (called  stUtee)  mark  the  spots  where  widows 
have  been  burnt  alive  on  the  funeral  pile  of  their 
husbands.  Our  boat  conveyed  us  next  to  the 
famous  **  Well  of  Salvation."  •  At  the  top  ifr  is  fully 
twelve  yards  long  and  ten  wide,  and  flights  of  steps 
slope  down  the  four  sides  to  a  narrow  and  shallow 
trough  of  water  at  the  bottom,  in  which  devotees 
were  standing,  washing  face  and  head,  and  sipping 
the  water  from  their  hands.  It  is  believed  that 
this  well  infallibly  washes  away  all  bin.  The 
water  is  disgustingly  dirty,  as  thouj^h  it  held  in 
solution  the  sins  it  washed  away.  The  swarms  of 
people  streaming  down  the  several  stairs  and  along 
bathing  platforms  as  we  sailed  slowly  along,  were 
very  picturesque,  t;ome  bathing,  some  praying,  some 
dressing,  and  multitudes  going  up  and  coming  down. 
Leaving  the  boat  at  the  Minarets,  which  strike  the 
eye  in  eveiy  view  of  Benares,  and  appear  in  every 
photograph,  we  climbed  the  winding  staircase  inside, 
and  obtained  from  its  summit  (three  hundred  feet 
above  the  river)  a  wide  view  of  the  city  and  sur- 
rounding country.  Traversing  the  narrow  streets 
for  nearly  a  mile  we  next  visited  the  famous  temple 
of  the  police-deity  of  the  city,  symbolized  by  a  huge 
truncheon  of  stone  four  feet  high,  which  is  wor- 
shipped by  many  people  every  week.  In  front  of 
it  priests,  with  rods  of  peacock  feathers,  were  inflict- 
ing very  gentle  vicarious  punishment  upon  the 
worshippers.  Walking  thrOugb  the  quarter  of  the 
city  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  Benares  bras«5- 
work  (where,  you  see  boys  hammering,  with  a  small 
punch,  the  patterns),  we  made  some  purchases,  and 
reached  the  Golden  Temple  of  Siva,  whose  image, 
the  lingumy  is  to  be  seen  on  every  hand.  The  gilded 
tower  and  dome  glitter  in  the  sun  fifty  feet  high. 
Adjoining  is  the  "  Well  of  Knowledge,"  giving  forth 
a  loathsome  stench. 

The  great  sight  of  Benares  is,  after  all,  its  river 
front  in  the  early  morning,  when  the  sun's  rays 
flood  the  city  with  brightness  and  its  inhabitants 
bathe  in  their  sacred  river.      Seated  on  the   deck 
of   a  large  river-boat  called  a  dingee,   we  floated 
slowly  along,  watching  the   panorama  of  human 
life    and    devotion.       Men,    women,    and  .  children 
of  all  ages  were  crowding  the  ghats  and  peifurm- 
ing  their  ablutions   in  the  yellow  flood  as  a  daily 
act    of   refreshment,   of   purification,    and    of    re- 
ligion ;  worshipping  the  river,  basking  in  the  sun, 
and  then    going   to    the    priests  to    have  painte' 
on  their  shining  foreheads  the  distinctive  markp 
their  caste.      Above  the   motley  crowd   rose 
towering  temples  and  mosques,  tinted  with  " 
burnished  with  gold.     The  Hindoos  are  a 
and  religious  people,  and  their  zeal  and  e? 
in  what  is  false  may  teach  a  lesson  to 
know  the  true. 

Benares  is  not  only  the  head-qua"^ 
minism,  it  is  the  cradle  of  Buddh 
miles  distant  lie  the  ruins  of  Same 
early  Buddhism  in  the  third  cen^ 
two  large  siupasy  or  sacred  ootag 
Aaoka,  one  hundred  feet  in  die- 
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INCroENTS  OP  A  JOUBNEY  ROUND  THE  WOBLD 


and  fifty  feet  high.  The  lower  and  broader  portion 
is  of  solid  stone,  the  upper  ifl  of  briok.  They  are  in 
ruins,'  but  a  small  piece  of  the  original  .carving 
remains,  which  is  elaborate  and  beautiftd.  The 
foundatidns  of  a  Buddhist  monastery  have  been 
unearthed,  and  the  ground  for  many  acres  is  covered 
with  bricks.  Here  Gaudama  Buddha  sought  to  root 
hifl  fiedtii,  and  here  Asoka,  its  champion  king,  sought 
to  make  it  permanent.  But  Branminism  was  too 
strong  for  it,  and  travelling  south,  it  finally  obtained 
settled  root  in  Ceylon. 


XXX. — THE  MUTINY  aTIfiS  I   LUCKNOW  AND  CAWNPOBB. 

Luoknow,  the  capital  of  Oude,  is  twelve  hours  by 
rail  from  Benares,  and  the  journey,  like  most  railway 


millionaire.  One  could  hardly  look  without  a  shudder 
at  the  Secunder  Bagh  Garden,  where  the  Englifih 
troops  in  1857  took  their  revenge  by  slaughtering 
two  thousand  Sepoys.  The  drive  through  "Wingfield 
Park  was  pleasant,  to  the  Church  Mission  oompound, 
where  the  Bev.  Mr.  Moebl^,  a  German  pastor,  has 
been  labouring  for  twenty  ^ears.  In  the  girls' 
school  were  thirty  little  native  children,  and  not 
far  off  the  new  Medical  Zenana  mission  has  opened 
its  little  hospital.  Two  ladies  reside  here,  and  nurse 
the  sick.  Tne  rooms  have  the  air  and  comfort  of 
an  English  home.  The  KsABer  Bagh  is  an  enormous 
structure,  a  mass  of  plaster  and  stnoco,  in  the 
Cremome  style  of  modem  grandeur.  Next  ^e 
visited  the  Uhawk,  a  long  narrow  bazaar  crowded 
with  natives,  who  made  way  and  shrank  from  tib 
not,  we  were  told,  out  of  respect,  but  from  dread  of 
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CAWNPORE. 


journeys  in  India,  is  best  made  at  night  when  it  U 
cool.  The  carriac^es  are  cushioned  as  sofas,  and  the 
traveller  brings  his  bedding  with  him,  coverlet  and 
pillows.  The  railway  stations  are  oocnfurtable  and 
contain  ample  refreshment-rooms.  Here  we  break- 
fasted and  then  visited  the  Dilkusa  palace,  in  a  beau- 
tiful park,  the  head -quarters  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell's 
force  during  the  Mutiny  of  1857.  Then  to  the 
Martini^re,  endowed  as  a  school,  and  its  spacious 
rooms  filled  with  little  red  beds ;  in  front  is  a  tank 
with  a  lofty  column  in  the  centre.  It  was  built  and 
endowed  by  a  Frenchman,  Claude  Martin,  who  came 
to  India  as  a  private  soldier  and  died  a  general  and  a 


contact  and  pollution.  The  elephant  stables,  where 
upwards  of  a  hundred  are  kept  by  our  Government 
well  housed  and  fed,  all  perfectly  tame  and  well 
trained,  are  a  marvellous  sight,  especially  as  we  saw 
them  ijl  out  on  parade,  each  with  his  keeper. 

But  of  course  the  centre  of  interest  in  Lucknow 
is  the  Besidency,  where  in  1857  two  thousand  two 
hundred  souls,  the  European  residents,  with  their 
women  and  children,  took  refuge,  and  where  a  few 
hundred  English  soldiers  under  Sir  Henry  Lawrence, 
with  the  same  nunaber  of  natives  who  remained 
faithful,  kept  a  large  army  at  bay  for  six  months. 
The  building  is  a  three-stori$4    house  with  two 
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tionB  are  most  anecting :  "  uere  oir  nenry  ijawrence 
was  wounded  '* ;  •*  Here  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  died." 
We  went  down  to  the  oellars  where  the  women  and 
children  and  the  sick  took  refdge.  Marks  of  shot 
and  shell  are  on  every  hand.  Near  is  the  burial- 
gronnd,  sweet  with  olooming  roses,  but  full  of 
touching  monuments  over  the  remains  of  those  who 
died  or  were  shot  during  the  siege.  July  was  the 
most  fatal  month.  On  the  4th  of  this  month  Law- 
rence, the  beloved,  the  adored  commander  fell.  His 
tomb  has  this  inscription,  embodying  his  own  dying 
words :  "  Here  lies  Henry  Lawrence,  who  tried  to 
do  his  duty.  May  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  his  soul  I" 
Nearly  three  months  passed  after  his  death  before 
Havelock  came  to  the  rescue.  He  fought  his  way 
through  the  town.  "The  Campbells  are  coming" 
was  Feard  within;  then  the  sound  of  bagpipes; 
then  the  entrance  of  the  deliverers  amid  the  wan 
and  shattered  pi-isonei-s.  Soon  after  Havelock  died 
of  disease  brought  on  by  the  hardships  of  his  march. 
His  tomb  is  at  the  Alambagh,  and  over  it  a  monu- 
ment erected  by  his  widow  and  children  with  the 
inscription,  '*He  showed  how  the  profession  of  a 
Chiistian  could  be  combined  with  the  duties  of 
a  soldier."  To  his  friend  Outram  before  he  died  he 
said,  '^For  more  than  forty  years  I  have  so  ruled 
my  life,  tliat  when  death  came,  I  might  face  it 
without  fear.** 

Cawnpore  is  only  forty  miles  by  railway  from 
Luoknow;  and  near  the  station  an  old  soldier  of 
Havelock's  army,  who  was  in  all  the  fighting,  keeps 
an  hotel  and  acts  as  gnide  to  his  visitors.  Mr.  Lee 
took  us  over  the  entrenchment,  to  the  landing-place, 
to  the  Memorial  Church,  and  to  the  Well,  now  covered 
with  a  monument,  into  which  the  dying  and  dead 
were  thrown.  The  text  was  frequent  on  the  tombs, 
'*  These  are  they  whieh  came  out  of  great  tribula- 
tion." The  veteran  soldier  told  us  the  dark,  hideous 
story  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  Foolishly  trusting 
Nana  Sahib's  pledge  of  a  safe-conduct  down  the 
river,  the  unfortunate  garrison  surrendered,  and 
were  escorted  to  yonder  landing-place.  The  men 
were  embarked,  the  women  and  children  detained. 
Then  at  a  given  simal  a  masked  battery  opened  fire 
on  the  boats,  and  all  the  men,  save  four,  good  swim- 
mers, who  escaped,  were  killed.  The  women  and 
children  were  reserved  during  three  weeks  for  a 
worse  fate.  Upon  the  reported  approach  of  Have- 
lock Nana  Sahib  gave  orders  to  put  them  to  death. 
The  sepoys,  after  firing  from  doors  and  windows, 
rushed  in  with  swords  and  bayonets;  and  report 
says  that  Mohammedan  butchers  were  sent  in  to 
complete  the  massacre.  Next  day  the  dead  bodies 
were  thrown  into  the  well.  One  thinks  of  Cawn- 
pore with  a  shudder,  and  leaves  it  with  a  sigh. 


%  Cptr's  ^pttap^. 


A  SunBBAM  cheered  our  home,  and  was  withdrawn ; 

We  looked  into  each  other's  darkened  eyes. 
Clasped   hands,  and   said,  "Move  we  towards  the 
dawn. 
And  seek  our  Sunbeam  in  the  Orient  Skies." 

J.  K.  K. 
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HE.  lad  waa  Baved.  I  am  not  going 
to  take  you  throngh  harrowing 
details  to  work  you  to  exoite- 
meni  The  lad  was  saved— that 
suffices.  It  was  a  stem  hattie 
between  life  and  death;  but  in  the  end, 
mdi  was  the  Lord's  will,  life  triumphed. 

Yeyf  upon  that  shore  thought  it  would 
ho  ao,  few  thought  there  could  be  any  end 
but  one.  There  was  one  thing  Samuel 
(KJuM  do — he  could  swim.  The  water  had  been 
to  him,  even  from  babyhood,  an  element  he  loved. 
He  was  like  a  fish,  flashing  and  gliding  through  the  summer 
seas,  sporting  on  the  rippling  wavelets,  diving  to  their  emerald 
depths.  Btrangely  enough  his  languor  left  him  in  the  sea,  he 
was  another  creature,  overflowing  with  life  and  animation. 

This  stood  him  in  good  stead  now,  so  that,  though  he  was 
indeed  so  weak,  he  was  more  capable  for  the  task  he  had  under- 
taken than  one  stronger  might  have  been.  Therefore,  while 
they  stood  breathless  on  the  shore,  they  saw  him  reach  the 
drowning  boy,  and  seize  him  by  the  hair.  A  buoy  floated 
within  but  a  yard  of  him.  A  wave  washed  it  within  his  range ; 
he  caught  it,  and  still  dinging  to  the  rescued  Bob,  they  hauled 
him  to  shore. 

The  welcome  they  accorded  him ;  the  joy  with  which  they 
met  him !  Strong  arms  lifted  him,  women's  hands  caressed 
him  amidst  universal  acclamation.  While  still  the  storm  raged 
wildly,  the  two  boys  wero  carried  up  the  shore. 
**  Let  me  come — ^let  me  come  to  him,**  cried  a  little  voice. 
It  was  Martha,  struggling  to  approach  her  brother.  They 
let  her  through,  and  paused,  high  up  the  shore,  to  see  how  the 
lads  were  doing. 

To  their  eyes  rescue  for  Bob  Hudson  had  come  too  late.  He 
lay  like  a  leg  in  his  bearers'  arms,  wet  and  senseless,  white  and 
cold — ^the  life  was  gone  out  from  him. 

'*  My  boy  1  my  Bob  1 "  was  his  mother's  cry,  as  she  bent  over 
his  prostrate  form.    ••  Oh,  God,  give  back  my  boy  to  me  1 " 

The  rescuer's  state  seemed  no  better ;  he  too  was  pale,  and 
senseless,  still,  and  cold.  If  these  two  little  ones  had  gone  so 
swiftly  to  their  Father's^home  I  The  sirter's  heart  welled  over, 
she  flung  herself  beside  him,  and  cried  as  though  her  heart 
would  break.  But  the  local  doctor,  who  had  long  bean  on  the 
scene,  interfered. 

'*  Come,  my  dear,  this  will  not  do ;  you  destroy  all  the  chances 
he  may  have.  Garry  him  quickly  and  gently  to  the  house ;  let 
us  pray  God  he  is  not  dead  yet — there  is  life  in  him  stilL  He 
is  a  gallant  boy ! " 

So,  following  his  instructions,  they  took  thom  swiftly  to  the 
house.  Thero  undressing  them,  the  two  were  placed  upon  the 
bed,  and  all  that  sdenoe  could  do  was  done  to  win  for  them 
a  fresh  lease  of  life.  Meanwhile,  the  crowd  waited  without  for 
the  result. 

It  came  at  last.  Bob,  muscular  and  robust,  soon  relieved  his 
mother's  anguish  by  giving  unmistakable  signs  that  death  had 
not  yet  claimed  him  for  its  own.  Slowly,  but  surely  he  awoke 
to  consciousness  and  recognition  of  those  around.  With  Samuel 
it  was  a  haider  task.  The  delicate  frame  had  been  tasked  to 
the  utmost ;  he  had  not  Bob's  natural  energy  to  fall  back  upon. 
For  long  the  doctor  feaied  all  his  efforts  would  be  in  vain;  he 
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seemed  so  feeble  and  prostrated ;  but  in  tbe  end  skill  triumphed, 
and  by  the  sldm  of  his  teeth,  as  it  were,  he  escaped  the  Valley 
of  the  Shadow,  by  whose  confines  he  had  lingered. 

*'Is  Bob  saved?**  were  his  first  words,  spoken  in  snch  a 
weakly  voice,  his  great  solemn  eyes  looking  upward  to  the 
doctor's  anxious  face  bent  over  him. 

•*  Yes,  Bob  is  saved ;  and  if  you  do  as  well  as  he,  my  little 
mat),  we  shall  all  have  cause  for  thankfulness,"  was  the  reply. 

•*  And  are  the  others  saved  ?  "  was  his  next  question. 

"  All  are  saved,"  was  the  doctor's  answer.  So  indeed  it  was. 
The  Lord's  ways  are  not  our  ways. 

"God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 
His  wonders  to  perform : 
He  plants  His  footsteps  in  the  sea, 
And  rides  upon  the  storm." 

And  from  that^deep,  which  was  in  itself  such  an  emblem  of  His 
power  and  might,  he  had  taken  Joe  Hudson  and  liis  mate  in 
the  hollow  of  His  hand.  80  that  nif^ht  tears  had  a  rest,  and 
ivngh  men  and  women's  hearts,  at  least  in  Walton,  were 
happier. 

But  restoration  upon  Samuel's  part  was  not  entire.  From 
the  first  shock  he  did  recover,  but  the  after  effects  clung  to  him. 
He  had  not  the  stamina  necessary  to  bring  him  scatheless 
'^hroo^h  such  a  trial  of  all  the  forces  of  his  nature.  The  ex- 
citement gone,  the  tension  of  his  nervous  energies  unstrung, 
there  came  i«aotion.  He  was  weak  as  a  baby,  helpless  almost 
as  one.  The  doctor's  experienced  eyes  saw  this  even  on  the 
first  niidit. 

**  Your  lad,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Hudson,  as  he  was  going,  "is 
right  enough,  and  your  husband  too,  there  is  no  fear  of  them : 
but  that  little  one,"  motioning  to  Samuel's  bed,  "  it  is  not  all 
well  with  him,  the  struggle  lias  yet  to  come." 

And  so  it  proved.  Day  followed  day,  and  still  be  lay  in  bed ; 
bright  weather  came,  but  no  strength  to  him.  Powerless  and 
feeble,  he  would  lie  the  whole  day  through,  at  times  the  whole 
night  too,  in  the  same  position,  one  white  hand  outside  the 
coverlet,  the  other  beneath  his  head,  his  great  eyes  wide  open, 
the  ghost  of  a  smile  playing  about  his  pallid  lips,  an  expression 
of  utter  weariness  upon  his  little  face.  It  baffled  all  their 
efforts  to  get  him  to  take  an  interest  in  life. 

*^1  feel  so  tired,"  he  would  say,  when  they  exhorted  him  to 
read,  or  do  something  to  wile  away  the  hours.  **  I  am  so  tired, 
I  cannot  read.  It  is  quite  comfortable  here,  so  comfortable  you 
do  not  know.  I  feel  as  though  I  were  waking  out  of  a  great 
long  sleep,  and  to  hear  the  waves  splashing  upon  the  shore,  to 
see  the  sun  streaming  through  the  window ;  it  is  like  a  dream, 
you  know." 

It  was  like  a  dream.  Too  like  a  dream  to  last  One  day 
the  doctor  brought  a  friend  with  him,  a. grave  gentleman,  with 
gold  spectacles,  a  pleasant  smile  lighting  up  his  keen,  clever 
face.  It  was  another  doctor,  coine  from  Harwich,  to  see  what 
he  could  make  of  Samuel's  case. 

The  'two  (at  down  beside  his  bed,  and  talked  for  half  an  hour 
in  the  easiest,  chattiest  fashion,  asking  a  question  now  and 
then,  but  ^really  seeming'  to  pay  no  Jieed  to  his  answers,  so 
Samuel  had  not  the  least  idea  what  they  had  come  about, 
thinking  only  it  was  a  kindly  call  to  cheer  his  loneliness.  But 
as  they  left  him,  Doctor  No.  2  told  Doctor  No.  1  that  but  little 
life  wa<)  Idft  in  the  boy,  and  that  even  that  little  might  not  last 
long.  So,  in  accordance  with  his  friend's  advice,  Doctor  Na  1 
wrote  to  Mr.  Orampton,  warping  him  of  his  nephew's  state, 

Samuel  himself  soon  foresaw  the  end.  It  is  strange  how 
often  those  who,  if  they  had  only  lived,  might  apparently  have 
done  good  service  to  their  fellows,  and  have  glorified  the  name 
of  Grod,  are  taken  early  to  their  eternal  home ;  but  it  is  only 
strange,  because  we  cannot  see  now  the  full  perfectiou  of  bis 
way.  In  time,  we  shall  understand  it  all.  There  are  some,  you 
may  have  heaird,  who  laugh  when  we  tell  them  of  chiklren  going 
ia  their  childhood  to  their  Saviour's  arms ;  God  fuergive  them, 
they  know  not  what  they  do.    If  He  sees  fit  to  take  us,  whether 


young  or  old,  God  grant,  cluldren,  God  giant  thai  it  be  to  go 
to  Him  in  glory. 

Samuel,  as  I  have  said,  himself  foresaw  the  end.  Soon  he 
understood  that  the  Lord  was  taking  him  away. 

**  3Iartha,"  he  said  to  her  one  sunny  afternoon,  as  she  sat  bj 
him,  **  I  am  going — ^going.  I  knew  that  I  should  serve  the 
Lord,  and  now  I  shall  serve  Him  evermore  in  glory.  Have  yni 
not  read  of  people  dying,  seeing  Heaven  even  before  it  comes? 
I  did  not  understand  it  then — I  do  now.  The  Lord  is  with  me 
now.  I  sm  half  way  across  the  river;  there  is  the  glory  upon 
the  other  side." 

Martha  held  his  hand  while  he  was  speaking,  presamg  it 
with  unconscious  force,  unable  to  utter  a  syllable  in  return ;  her 
eyed  were  blinded  witii  tears ;  it  came  to  her  in  an  instant,  the 
truth  of  her  brother's  words.  James  stood  blankly  by  the  bed, 
his  hands  thrust  in  his  pockets,  looking  at  his  brother  with  a 
dim  sense  of  fear.  Something  was  about  to  happen,  he  knev 
not  what,  but  the  mero  prospect  of  Samuel  going,  as  he  said  he 
was,  filled  him  with  a  blank  sense  of  terror ;  his  heart  jns 
heavy  as  lead ;  for,  in  his  dull  way,  he  loved  his  brother  with 
heart  and  soul. 

But  the  end  came  in  the  silence  of  one  summer^s  night  It 
was  early  morning,  three  hours  after  midnight  They  had 
been  expecting  it  some  short  time  past,  and  were  gathered  in 
his  room.  There  was  Mr.  Granipton,  his  brother  and  sister,  and 
Mrs.  Hudson  kept  hovering  to  and  fro.  Bob  and  Joe  wen; 
again  upon  the  sea. 

There  was  no  light  within  the  room.  He  wished  there  might 
be  none.  Without,  it  was  a  cloudless  night;  the  moon  bun:; 
in  all  her  summer  glory,  in  the  star-spangled  heavens.  Thd 
faintest  ripple  stirred  the  bosom  of  the  deep.  The  gentlest  01 
night  winds  whispered  round  the  house;  there  was  thai  perfect 
silence  upon  the  world  which  comes  with  night. 

The  window  was  wide  open,  through  it  streamed  the  moon. 
His  bed  was  placed  so  that  all  its  glory  might  fall  on  him. 
He  lay  bathed  in  a  flood  of  moonshine— but  tbe  harbinger  of  tbe 
glory  which  was  to  come. 

Mr.  Grampton  sat  one  side  of  the  bed,  his  hands  clasped 
between  his  knees,  looking  down  at  the  lad  who  was  soun  to 
serve  the  Lord,  elsewhere.  His  heart  welled  up  as  Le 
listened  to  his  faint  wordj?,  understanding,  now  too  late,  what 
might  have  been.  James  and  Martha  were  the  other  side. 
Little  Martha,  weary  from  long  watching,  lay  on  the  coverlet, 
her  head  pillowed  on  her  brother's  breast;  his  arms  encircled 
her,  so  near  to  him  she  lovod  so  well ;  in  his  last  moments,  she 
was  at  rest.  James,  still  unable  to  realise  the  truth,  hod  crie} 
till  his  eyes  were  swollen,  his  brain  duller  than  before ;  it  could 
not  be — ^it  could  not  be  that  Samuel,  as  he  said,  was  going,  net 
to  return  again.    But  Samuel  told  him  that  it  waa  so. 

•*  It  is  best  for  you,"  quoting  unconsciously  the  words  of  an 
old-time  song,  ''and  best  for  me.  I  shall  cease  to  dull  you  now, 
cease  to  puzzle  you ;  you  never  could  see,  James,  what  I  was 
talking  to  you  about  But  in  time — ^in  time,  you  will  come  to 
me,  then  you  will  see  it  all." 

But  this  did  not  comfort  him.  He  cried  himsdf  redder  and 
redder,  lioarser  and  hoarser.  Nothing  Samuel  said  eonld  quiet 
him.  At  last  Mr.  Orampton  begged  him  to  be  still,  but  even 
that  was  of  no  avail. 

^  The  sun  will  rise  to-morrow  morning  for  both  you  and  me," 
said  Samuel  to  Martha,  in  that  clear  voice  of  his  which  seemed 
clearer  than  ever  now,  though  so  faint,  ^  you  and  I,  will  it  unt 
be  grand  ?  It  is  well  that  I  should  go  at  night ;  it  is  beautiiul 
now,  but  what  ^rill  the  morning  be?  Uncle/'  turning  slightlj 
to  him,  ^  it— it  is  nearly  here.  I  have  been  a  great  trial  to  jor, 
but  it  is  over  now.  Kiss  me,'  kiss  me  all  of  yoo."  So  thiy 
kissed  him ;  Mrs.  Hudson  not  least  tenderly. 
*'  Bob  is  well,"  said  he,  clinging  to  her. 
"  Yes,  Bob  is  well,"  she  answered,  crying ;  but  it  was  well 
with  Samuel  too.    Later  on, 

"Will  you  pray,  nwle?"  Mr.  Grampton  prayed  veiy 
briefly,  these  few  words  only : 
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**  Into  Thy  lianda,  O  Lord,  we  commend  Mb  apirit :  O  Lord, 
we  commit  him  unto  his  Father's  arms." 

Then  he  read,  hy  the  light  of  the  moon,  at  Samuel's  special 
requoflt,  Panl's  words: 

•• '  So  also  is  the  resnireotion  of  the  dead.  It  is  sown  in  oormp- 
tion  :  it  is  raised  in  incormption :  it  is  sown  in  dishonour;  it  is 
raised  in  glory :  it  is  sown  in  weaknoss ;  it  is  raised  in  power : 
it  18  sown  a  natural  body;  it  is  mised  a  spiritual  bcjdy.* " 

When  Mr.  Crampton  ceased  reading,  he  mnrmni^  *«*0 
death,  where  is  thy  sting?  O  graye,  where  is  thy  victory?'" 
They  were  the  last  words  they  lieard ;  then  all  was  over;  he 
had  gone  unto  his  Father's  halls.    It  was  better  so. 

**  There  is  no  Death  I  What  seems  so  is  transition ; 
This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  the  suburb  of  the  life  elysian. 
Whose  portal  we  call  death." 

We  found  three  little  ones;  we  leave  three:  two  on  earth, 
ond  one  in  his  Father's  arms. 


WOBD  PICTURES  FROM  THE  BOOKS  OF  KINGa 


Who  is  this  that  waiteth  by  the  wayside^ 

8ad  of  garb,  with  ashes  on  his  face  ? 
Some  calamity,  perchance,  hath  set  him 

Waiting,  watching  in  this  lonely  place. 

Mark  him  well;  methinks  there  hides  a  purpose 
In  those  downcast  eyes,  that  drooping  mien. 

Doth  the  .knowledge  of  some  holy  mission 

Make  his  cheek  flush,  and  his  gaze  grow  keen? 

Coming  towards  him,  fast  along  the  highway, 
Who  is  this  that  rides  in  kingly  state? 

Glad  of  heart  ho  seems,  as  though  his  spirit 
Cast  away,  e'en  now,  some  burden  great 

But  the  chariot  stops,  for  lol  the  watcher 
Bends  before  the  king  his  ash-strewn  bead, 

TelU  some  piteous  tale,  then  hears  his  seuteuco. 
Hard,  unyielding,  cruel,  quickly  said. 

But  behold  what  change  comes  o'er  the  suppliant  I 
Strewn  are  ashes  to  the  winds  of  heaven ; 

Cast  aside  the  veiling  garb  of  mourning, 
And  he  speaks  his  message  stem-— Qod-given. 

•«  Go  thy  way,  proud  king ;  thy  doom  is  spoken ; 

Gro  thy  way  and  meet  advancing  fate. 
Tet  a  while  of  sin,  and  Israel's  ruler. 

Never  good,  shall  die  not  even  great.** 

u.  E.  B. 
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'T^HB  chaige  delivered  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at 
•*■  his  recent  triennial  visitation,  has  excited  well-deserved 
attention,  both  within  and  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Delivered  in  sections,  at  the  several  central  points 
of  bis  diocese,  beginning  at  Croydon,  it  embraces  a  variety  of 
topios,  which  his  Grace  handles  with  characteristic  wisdom  and 
moderation.  In  the  main  these  relate  less  to  the  Church  of 
England  in  particular  than  to  Christendom  at  large.  Questions 
which  concern  t)ie  Established  Church,  **  very  important  among 
ourselves,"  says  the  Arehbishop,  addressing  Churchmen,  **  cer- 
tainly sink  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  that  great 
conflict  now  threatening  the  Church  and  faith  of  Christ  in  all 
lands,  and  not  least  in  eur  own,**  Speaking  at  Dover,  his 
Grace  pointed  out  that  although  infidelity  mi^ht  not  be  expected 
to  flourish  greatly  in  the  time  of  those  whom  he  addressed. 
Deism,  or  philosophic  theism,  was  a  danger  of  a  much  more 
practica]  and  pressing  nature.  Oriental  religions,  like  Buddhism, 
were  continually  brandished  in  the  face  of  Christians  on  account 
of  the  parity  of  their  precepts.  Those  religions,  however,  re- 
quired to  be  more  deeply  studied  before  modern  philosophy 
could  very  widely  spread  the  principles  of  theism.  We  quote 
a  few  sentences,  wliich  formed  the  conclusion  of  this  section  of 
his  Grace's  charge.  *'I  say  to  the  doubters,  read  and  examine 
with  care  and  a  deference  that  becomes  the  subject  all  that  can 
be  learnt  of  what  the  Lord  taught  and  said.  All  the  writings 
of  the  Evangelists  tell  the  same  tale — the  ttile  which  Paul 
received  and  recorded.  Do  not  tell  me  of  the  dlSerenoe  which 
exaggerated  hypercriticium  has  tried  to  set  forth  as  existing 
between  the  Christianity  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  main 
substance  of  the  Lord's  teaching  is  certainly  common  to^  both 
apostles.  Study  Uio  record  of  their  teaching  and  tell  me  whether 
man  ever  spoke  like  these  men,  whether  their  teachings  as  to 
moral  duty,  and  their  deep  spiritual  insight  into  the  nature  of 
the  hnman  soul  and  the  source  from  which  it  derives  its  life, 
can  have  been  the  pro^Uict  of  dreams  springing  from  a  heated 
and  disordered  ima|;;ination  ?  If  they  were  dreams  or  imagina- 
tions, God  sent  them,  and,  proceeding  from  His  prepuce,  they 
are  the  expressions  of  eternal  truth.  If  they  did  not  come  from 
God,  whence  did  tlu^y  come  ?  In  truth,  we  know  them  to  be 
His  words  as  clearly  as  if  we  had  been  spoken  to  from  the  peak 
of  Sinai."  In  that  portion  of  his  charge,  which  the  Primate 
delivered  at  Ashford,  extended  reference  was  again  made  to 
unbelief;  but  on  this  occasion  in  its  le^  positive,  but  more 
subtle  form  of  a  human  gospel,  deprived  of  its  supernatural 
elements,  and  lowered  from  a  divine  faith  into  a  mural  philo- 
sophy. The  Archbishop  here  laid  emphatic  stret«  upon  the 
great  fact  of  our  Lord's  resunection,  using  it  as  the  starting- 
point  whence  to  argue  back  to  the  whole  series  of  supernatural 
facts  embodied  in  the  inhpired  narratives  of  the  Evaingeiictts. 
From  the  Resurrection  the  argument  at  once  looks  back  across 
the  three-and-thirty  years  of  the  laborious  life  and  ministry  to 
the  lucaruation.  If  our  Lord  was  what  the  resurrection,  with 
its  seouel,  prove  Him  to  have  been,  **  He  could  not  have  coiuo 
into  tnis  world  and  moved  as  He  did  among  men,  without  an 
effort  of  supernatural  and  miraculous  ])ower.  The  ordlnaiy 
course  and  laws  of  nature,  as  manifested  in  the  common  hibtoiy 
of  man,  were  not  capable  of  producing  such  a  man  as  Jesus  of 
Naeareth  was  proved  by  His  resurrection  to  be.  i3e£ore,  there- 
fore, the  mysteiious  narrative  of  His  inoamation,  we  bow  in 
awe<«track  silence.  How  oould  the  Son  of  God  come  into  the 
world  ?  No  mere  human  experience  can  tell  yoa  We  know 
what  wa9  believed  by  His  disciples  in  the  earliest  age,  when 
they  had  learnt  to  recognise  how  superhuman  was  His  nature. 
No  other  account  of  ihe  mystery  has  ever  found  credit  in  the 
Church ;  and  if  you  believe  in  Christ^  Resurrection,  I  st-e  not 
how  you  can  logically  liesitate  at  the  mystery  of  His  Incarnation." 

Ths  charge  delivered  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  at  his  last 
ylsitation,  lias  been  published  by  his  lordship  under  the  title 
of "  Disbelief  of  Revealed  Religion.*  After  referring  to  the 
alleged  increase  among  men  of  well-informed  and  cultivated 
minds  of  doubt  or  di£i)elief  of  the  claims  of  revealed  religion, 
the  Bishop  says,  **  Th-  circumbtances  of  the  present  time  seem 
to  make  a  word  of  warning  not  altogether  out  of  sodson.  You 
cannot  do  a  greater  injury  to  tlie  cuuse  of  revealed  religion  th  •& 
by  representing  as  the  subject  matter  of  its  tea'-hiug  doct lines 
which  cannot  truly  be  gathert-d  from  what  it  puts  before  ue. 
If  we  mix  erjor  with  truti*  in  what  we  deliver  to  our  people,  it 
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ought  not  to  raipiiss  ob  if  the  discovery  of  the  error  prefMiei 
them  for  doubting  or  dishelieving  the  troth  which  was  mixed 
np  with  it  <  Prove  eU  thinn:  hold  fut  that  which  is  good,' 
should  be  the  special  motto  of  those  whose  high  oi&ce  it  is  to  set 
the  teaching  of  revealed  religion  in  a  practical  form  before 
their  hearers.  The  Legislatore  of  this  country  took  an  effectual 
measure  to  check  the  progress  of  disbelief  in  revealed  religion 
when  they  passed  the  Acts,  against  siqperstitious  uses,  of  the 
early  days  of  the  Befonnation  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Manes  satisfactory  for  the  repose  of  departed  spirits,  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory,  and  other  fond  inventions  of  men,  being  declared 
to  DC  no  part  of  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  and  the 
superstitious  observances  engrafted  upon  such  false  teaching 
being  forbidden,  a  weight  was  thereby  removed  from  the  pro- 
fession of  &ith  in  rovealed  religion  which  enabled  the  defenders 
of  it  to  hft  up  their  heads  and  triumph.  The  Ghuroh  of  England 
in  those  days  deliberately  and  entirely  rejected  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine  of  the  priesthood.  Our  Articles  of  Religion 
mark  its  determination  in  this  respeqt  in  language  as  dear  as 
words  can  make  it  We  owe  it  much  to  the  firm  tone  then 
uttered  in  the  rojection  of '  blasphemous  fables  and  daneerons 
deceits,'  tliat  the  grcftt  body  of  our  people  have  continued  sted- 
£Eist  in  their  belief  of  revealed  religion,  because  they  have  felt 
(hat  they  could  give  satisfactory  reasons  for  it  But  if  any  of 
us,  my  brethren,  &ould  be  found  trying  to  build  again  the  things 
which  were  then  destroyed ;  or  even  giving  rise  to  a  suspicion 
that  we  re^et  the  loss  of  what  was  then  rejected,  doubt  and 
disbelief  will  surelv  raise  their  heads  among  us,  because  con- 
fidence will  be  rudely  shaken  in  the  guidance  of  those  whose 
*  lips  should  keep  knowledse.'  Snpersntion,  whether  in  belief 
or  in  observances,  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  scepticism.  If  we 
would  fight  against  and  conquer  doubt  and  disbelief,  we  must 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  overcome  by  error.*' 

The  Bishop  of  Liverpool  (Dr.  Ryle)  has  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  remonstrate  with  the  incumbent  of  a  ritualirtic  churoh  in 
the  new  diocese,  where  for  some  years  high  celebrations  have 
been  practised.  **  As  their  friend  and  bishop,"  the  bishop  asked 
the  clergy  of  St  Marffaref  s  to  give  up  the  use  of  lighted  tapers, 
incense,  the  cope,  and  the  biretta.  The  incumbent  promised  to 
lay  the  request  before  the  sidesmen  and  churohwardens.  This 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Cox,  the  incumbent,  refusing  to  recognise 
the  authority  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  saying  it  would  be 
difBcult  to  reconcile  the  congregation  to  a  change  of  service, 
ospeciolly  as  they  had  not  been  interfered  with  whilst  Liver^ 
pool  was  subject  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  To  this  the  bishop 
replies  that  the  question  is,  not  what  the  congregation  likes  or 
has  been  accustomed  to,  but  what  is  legal.  The  bishop  upholds 
the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  says  that  if  individuals 
can  disobey  laws,  there  must  be  an  end  to  all  order  in  Church 
and  State,  and  concludes  by  again  asklne  the  incumbent  to  give 
up,  for  peace  sake,  things  not  essential  which  have  been  declared 

Tbb  Rev.  E.  Nuttal  has  been  elected  Bishop  of  Jamaica. 
The  bisbop-eleot  is  in  the  unique  position,  it  is  believed,  of 
being  the  first  non-university  man  and  ex-Wesleyan  ever 
odksecrated  as  bishop  in  the  Anglican  Churoh. 

A  OONFEBKNOB  of  representatives  from  young  men*s  Christian 
associations  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  has  been  lately  held 
at  Manchester.  Mr.  W.  Hind  Smith,  of  London,  presided  at 
the  openine  sitting,  when  Mr.  N.  R.  Hughman  read  a  paper  on 
<*Tl)e  Work  of  the  District  and  Travelling  Secretaries.'^  Mr. 
H.  Thome,  of  Leeds,  gave  a  Bible  reading  on  **  Temptation," 
and  Mr.  James  Pearce,  of  West  London,  addressed  the  Con- 
ference on  "Spiritual  Growth  for  Spiritual  Work."  A  resolu- 
tion was  ooroially  passed  recommending  the  Conference  to 
consider  the  desirability  of  forming  a  committee  for  the  over- 
sight of  the  association^^  work  m  England,  and  that  tiie 
committee  be  instructed  to  take  steps  for  the  early  appointment 
of  at  least  one  travelling  secretary.  In  the  evening  a  public 
meeting  was  held  at  tbe  Association  Ball,  Mr.  Herbert  Philips 
in  the  chair,  and  brief  speeches  were  delivered  by  seveml 
delegates. 

Tbb  first  general  meeting  or  congress  of  the  Christian 
Women's  Union  will  have  taken  place  before  this  sheet  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  reader.  Spiritual  service ;  personal  prepara- 
tion; educational,  moral,  and  philanthropic  work,  are  among 
the  important  subjects  on  which  experienced  and  highly- 
qualified  ladies  have  written  papers. 

Pbobablt  our  readers  have  seen  the  announcement  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  pilgrimage  from  Lancashire  to  Knock.  This  latter 
place  is  in  the  county  Mayo,  and  has  suddenly  become  notorious 


by  reason  of  alleged  apparitions  of  the  Tirgin  Mary  tbers. 
More  than  a  year  ago  a  young  woman  is  said  to  have  wtea  at 
nieht  figures  of  the  Virgin,  and  one  like  Saint  Joseph  sod  t 
bishop  at  the  gable  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Knock. 
A  white  light  made  the  apparition  visible,  the  young  woomii 
declared.  Other  parties  give  similar  testimony,  ana  one  of  then 
aflftrmed  that  he  had  seen  St  John  the  Evangelist,  who  vu 
dressed  like  a  bishop,  and  wore  a  small  mitre  on  his  head.  A 
commission  has  taken  the  evidence,  which  will  be  submitted  to 
the  proper  authorities,  and  in  due  time  we  ahall  learn  whether 
the  appearances  are  to  be  believed  by  ''fiuthful  CathdieB.'' 
Meanwhile,  many  hundreds,  chiefly  the  poor  and  maimed  snd 
diseased,  have  gone  from  Manchester  sua  otiier  places  to  vint 
the  scene  of  the  supposed  mirade.  They  are  not  the  only 
devotees.  Thousands  have  visited  Knock.  Carts  daily  brin; 
in  the  paralysed,  the  lame,  and  the  sick.  These  pilgrims  kneel 
down  before  the  gable  against  which  the  apparitions  were  leeit 
and  pray  to  be  cured  and  made  whole  by  the  Blessed  Tirgin. 
And  they  remain  day  after  day,  importunate  au^liants  for  tht 
boon  they  ask.  The  Holy  See  is  placed  in  a  difflealt  poritioQ. 
Many  cures  are  said  to  have  been  already  wrought  by  "^^ 
Lady  of  Knock."  Should  the  Pope  refuse  to  guanrntee  the 
reality  of  the  apparitions,  he  will  give  dissatisfSaction  to  thooaaodi 
of  devoted  Papists.  Should  he  accept  the  story  and  endona  it 
he  will  challenge  investigations,  the  results  of  which  msv  not 
prove  helpful  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  ind 
Lancashire.  More  recently  an  apparition  of  the  Tirgin  is  sud 
to  have  appeared  at  Ballyraggett,  in  the  ooonty  of  Kilkenny; 
and  thither  also  devotees  are  now  making  their  way* 

The  Free  Christian  Churoh  fai  Italy  givea  in  its  last  Evange- 
lisation report,  the  foUovring  succinct  acoomit  of  the  vcn 
going  on  in  churoh,  schools,  and  ooll^^  in  its  noble  building 
over  against  the  Vatican:  ** Never  has  the  CSuistian  Chnroh 
in  Rome  made  sndi  progress  as  lafit  year.  No  doubt  the  Pope 
has  established  39  Popidi  schools,  and  by  gifts  of  shoes,  doiheg, 
soup  to  the  children,  and  food  of  all  kinds  to  their  parents,  he 
has  withdrawn  8,800  children  from  the  onmmnnal  sdiods  of 
Rome,  and  53  of  the  228  in  attendance  on  the  schools  of  tha 
Free  Italian  Churoh,  but  his  success  is  small*  The  parentiof 
260  children  dare  to  send  them  to  the  Evangelical  school,  in 
which,  they  are  taught  rapidly  to  read«  The  Sunday-scixol 
still  inaintains  an  attendance  of  100,  and  81  oonTertod  men 
and  women  have  been  adiied  to  the  church,  and  21  are  inscribed 
as  catechumens  during  the  year.  Sigoor  Gftvani  leetora  on 
the  *  Sanctification  of  the  Lord's  Day,'  the  '  Addresses  to  tie 
Seven  Churches,'  and  kindred  subjects;  while  every  Friday 
evening  the  eighteen  students  in  turn  preach  a  sermon,  anJ 
join  with  the  evangelist  and  his  elders  in  a  systematio  efljort 
to  reach  the  Roman  householders  with  the  Gkiepel  by  Tisiting 
from  door  to  door.  The  collections  of  the  diuxeh,  which  fona 
the  best  thermometer  of  its  spiritual  feeling,  have  resehed  the 
sum  of  1,442  francs  for  all  objects;  while  the  churoh  regit  r. 
containing  the  names  of  223  members  added  these  last  nine 
years,  still  shows  152  communicants  and  28  oatecLomtni, 
after  making  all  deductions  by  reason  of  death,  remond, 
and  expulsioQ.  With  regard  to  the  College  at  Rome,  tbe 
Rev.  Professor  Heoderson  writes:  'The  students  all  hre  on 
the  premises ;  and  there  are  sixteen  of  them — ^nine  in  theology, 
and  seven  in  the  preparatory  classes.  There  was  lately  ad- 
mitted, though  not  yet  as  a  regular  student,  a  yoang  man, 
who  by  private  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  otiier  religioiu 
books,  and  by  attending  Bvangelical  churches,  was  led  to 
renounce  his  office  of  priest  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  snd  hii 

eeition  of  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Collegio  HsstaL 
r.  Ckivam  has  been  lecturing  regularly  on  PotemicalTheoli^, 
while  I  prosecute  my  course  or  lectures  on  Dogmatic  Theokig/, 
giving  besides  lessons  in  English.' " 

Tahiti  and  the  adjacent  islands  in  the  South  Seas  hsTO  ban 
annexed  to  France,  which  has  maintained  a  Protectorate  otcr 
them  for  the  last  thirty-eight  years.  The  Protestant  religiA 
in  Tshiti  is  henceforth  to  be  placed  on  an  eqoahty  with  the 
Roman  Catbolio  £iith.  The  Rev.  J.  L.  Green,  of  the  Londoa 
Missionary  Society,  writing  firom  Tahiti,  says :— **  The  rertn^ 
tions  which  have  contracted  our  labours  and  those  of  oor  j{re- 
deoessors  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  Protectonte  heiv, 
are  now  nearly  all  removed,  and  I  have  virtually  nearly  3,000  of 
the  natives  of  Tahili  placed  under  my  direction,  io  an  eeclt»- 
a&tical  point  of  view."  The  extension  of  French  inflnenoe  ii| 
however,  regarded  with  alarm  in  many  quarters. 
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INCIDENTS  OF  A  JOURNEY  BOUND 
THE  WORLD. 

BY  THE  B£V.   W.  URWICK,  M.A. 

XXXI. — TUE  MOHAMMEDAN  CITIES:   DELHI,   AORA,   AKD 
ALLAHABAD. 

THESE  are  the  cities  chiefly  connected  with  the 
time  of  the  Great  Mognls,  the  Mohammedan  con- 
qneroTB  of  northern  India.    Begnn  in  the  tenth  oen- 
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tiiry,  and  advanced  by  Tamerlane  in  the  fonrteonth, 
l^ese  oonqnests  were  consummated  in  the  reigns  of 
Baher,  of  Akbar  (1556—1605),  a  champion  of  tol- 
eration and  lover  of  justice,  revered  even  by  the 
Hindoos,  and  of  Shi^  Jehan  (1627),  the  monarch  of 
magnificent  tastes,  who  built  the  Taj.  Mohammedan 
mosques  and  palaces  are  the  main  features  of  these 
cities.  Delhi,  a  thousand  miles  from  Calcutta,  ii^ 
fifteen  hours  by  railway  from  Cawnpore;  and  re- 
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Berving  Agra  for  the  full  moon  we  went  to  Delhi 
first.  In  the  great  fort,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit, 
with  a  wall  forty  feet  high,  we  visited  the  Hall  of 
Public  Audience,  of  red  bandstone,  and  beyond  this 
the  Hall  of  PriTate  Audience,  all  of  polished  marble, 
and  looking  out  on  the  broad  Jumna.  Much  of  its 
wealth  and  grandeur  has  been  taken  away,  but  still 
its  great  beauty  and  ms^nificence  are  impressiye, 
and  along  the  cornice  of  each  chamber  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription  repeated  in  flourisldng  Arabic  inlaid, 
"  If  there  be  a  paradise  on  earth,  it  is  this,  it  is  this, 
it  is  this." 

The  Great  Mosque  of  Delhi,  built  of  red  sandstone 
and  white  marble — the  domes  marble,  the  minarets 
red  sandstone — perched  high  upon  a  rock,  and 
approached  by  forty  deep  steps,  on  three  of  its  sides, 
is  one  of  th6  finest  mosques  in  the  world,  and  is  the 
chief  shrine  of  Indian  Mohammedanism.  The  Qneen 
has  forty  millions  of  Mi^hammedan  subjects  in  India. 
Their  bearing  strikes  you  at  once  as  different  from 
that  of  the  Hindoos.  They  are  conquered  con- 
querors. Once  the  rulers  they  are  in  turn  the 
ruled,  and  as  they  walk  haughtily  along,  when 
they  pass  an  Englishman  they  grind  their  teeth. 
Pride  and  hatred,  the  two  most  prominent  features 
in  a  Mohammedan,  are  apparent  on  every  hand.  To 
describe  this  mosque  will  be  to  de^5cribe  all.  A 
huge  quadrangle  (450  feet)  with  a  colonnade  on 
three  sides;  on  the  west  an  open  building  of  white 
marble  with  three  graceful  domes,  and  in  the  wall 
at  the  centre  the  Ktbla  towards  Mecca,  where  prayers 
are  said;  and  at  either  comer  a  minaret  130  feet 
high.  Women  are  seldom  seen  within  its  precincts; 
indeed  I  never  in  any  mosque  saw  a  woman. 
Practically,  wo^men  according  to  the  Mohammedans 
have  no  souls ;  they  are  the  chattels  of  men.  The 
Koran  it>elf  allows  to  a  man  four  wives,  to  say 
nothing  of  concubines,  and  its  paradise  is  a  paradise 
of  lust.  It  is  the  fashion  to  praise  Mohammed  and 
the  Koran ;  but  history,  and  the  present  character  of 
the  Moslems  of  every  land  testify  alike  that  hatred, 
cruelty,  piide,  and  lust  are  the  graces  which  it 
fosters.  From  beating  his  women  with  savage 
coolness,  the  Mohammedan  will  turn  towards  Mecca, 
and  in  Pharisaic  devoutness  taking  off  his  shoes,  and 
spreading  his  garment  in  the  most  conspicuous  place, 
will  go  through  his  gesticulations  and  perform  his 
prayers.  Here  in  Delhi,  at  Agra,  Allahabad  and 
Bombay,  in  Cairo,  Jerusalem,  in  Constantinople,  by 
land  and  on  board  ship,  I  have  witnessed  the  per- 
formance, and  always  has  it  left  this  impression  on 
my  mind. 

There  are,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  what  we  may 
call  the  Mohammedan  Delhi,  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city,  or  of  two  successive  cities  that  have  been  razed 
to  the  ground.  Among  these  stands  the  Lat,  a 
monolith  of  red  sandstone,  covered  with  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Pali,  which  tells  that  it  was  erected  by 
Asoka,  B.C.  320.  The  shrine  of  Hum&yoon,  Akbar's 
father,  is  colossal  in  size  and  beautiful  in  workman- 
ship ;  red  sandstone  inlaid  with  marble,  and  marble 
domes.  Near  it  is  the  Sixty-four  Pillared  Hall,  and 
a  beautifully-carved  tomb  of  a  Mussulman  saint  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Here,  also,  is  the  simple 
sodded  grave  of  the  faithful  daughter  of  Shah 
Jehan,  faithful  to  him  when  he  was  imprisoned  in 
the  mid>t  of  his  grandeur,  and  with  the  inscrip- 
tion on  a  stone  at  the  head,  "  Let  no  lich  canopy 
cover  my  grave.    This  grass  is  the  best  covering  for 


the  tomb  of  the  poor  in  spirit,"  Here,  in  a  huge 
tank  or  well  forty  feet  square,  divers  jump  feet  fore- 
most from  a  height  of  fifty  feet,  shoot  like  arrows 
straight  into  the  water,  and  come  up  to  you  in  a 
minute,  quite  unexhausted,  and  ask  for  backsheesh 
for  their  feat.  Ten  miles  south  we  visited  the  cele- 
brated Kutub  Minar,  said  to  be  the  loftiest  isolated 
column  in  the  world,  by  some  considered  to  be  of 
Hindoo  origin.  The  summit  is  reached  by  400 
st«ps,  and  commands  an  extensive  view.  I  was 
completely  exhausted  with  the  climb  in  the  heat  of 
the  day. 

The  siege  of  Delhi  was  an  important  event  in  tho 
Mutiny  year.  In  the  Chowk,  or  main  thoroughfaie, 
with  a  raised  shaded  footpath  running  down  it^ 
centre.  Captain  Hodson  exposed  the  bodies  of  the  sods 
of  the  aged  king  of  Delhi  after  they  were  shot,  to  awe 
the  people.  Driving  to  the  Ridge  we  pas«ed  ihrough 
the  Cashmere  gate,  blown  up  by  the  English  when 
they  stormed  the  city ;  and  close  by  is  the  spot  where 
the  brave  Nicholson  fell.  Crowning  the  height  is 
the  Flagstaff  Tower,  and  farther  on  the  Memorial, 
appropriately  giving  on  its  sides  the  details  of 
encampment  and  of  siege.  It  bears  the  inscription: 
**  In  memory  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
Delhi  field  force  who  were  killed  in  action,  or  dit^d 
of  wounds  or  disease  between  the  30th  of  May,  and 
the  20th  of  Setember,  1867.  Erected  by  their  com- 
rades and  Government." 

Turning  from  these  sad  reminiscences,  it  was 
refreshing  on  the  Sunday  to  attend  the  Christian 
services,  and  to  mark  the  prf)gre68  of  mission  work. 
The  Cambridge  Mission  is  accomplishing  much.  The 
Rev.  E.  H.  Bickersteth,  with  five  coadjutors,  has 
made  several  converts  among  difiei-ent  classes  of 
the  people.  There  is  a  square  of  houses  on  the 
north-east  of  the  city  occupied  almost  entirely  bv 
native  Christians;  and  several  weekly  Bible-classtu 
are  held  among  the  Hindoos.  The  hi^h  schools  too 
have  many  Christian  masters.  Mr.  Winter's  name, 
also,  is  well  known  in  connection  with  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Neither  the 
Wesleyan  nor  the  London  Society  has  any  j^ncy 
in  Delhi,  but  the  Baptists  have  an  extensive  field  of 
operations.  Their  ragged  schools  which  receive, 
like  most  Mission  schools  in  India,  Government  aid, 
are  doing  a  very  good  work  among  the  poorest  cla^^es, 
teaching  the  pupils  to  read  the  Gospels.  Their  Basii 
meetings  in  the  open  air  amid  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  after  the  day's  work  is  done,  are  attended  by 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  heathens  or  Mohammedans. 
At  these  there  is  much  singing  and  earnest  preach- 
ing. The  tunes  are  native.  There  are  five-and-twenty 
places  where  these  meetings  are  held  three  or  four 
evenings  a  week.  I  attended  the  Central  Chapel  in 
the  morning,  and  found  a  good  congregation.  After 
the  early  school  there  is  first  a  native  service,  and 
this  is  followed  by  one  in  English. 

But  already  in  this  city  I  was  suffering  severe 
pain,  the  precursor  of  the  only  attack  of  illney 
which  I  had  throughout  my  long  journey.  It  iras 
with  difficulty  that  I  got  through  the  hot  eicht 
hours*  railway  travelling  the  next  day  to  Agra,  and 
immedintely  upcm  our  arrival  I  had  to  go  to  bed  anti 
send  for  the  doctor.  It  was  a  severe  attack  of  erjrf- 
pel  as  in  face  and  head ;  but  I  was  quite  rec««vered 
within  a  week,  thanks  to  the  careful  treatment  of 
my  travelling  companion,  the  hospital  nur^e,  and  of 
the  kind  doctor.     In  my  illness  I  was  visited  bj  the 


becretary  of  the  Soldiers  lotal  Abstinence  Society 
in  India,  which  numbers  from  six  to  ten  thousand 
members.  The  numbers  vary  at  different,  seasons^ 
because  many  take  the  pledge  for  a  short  time  only, 
previous  to  their  return  home,  that  they  may  save 
a  little.  And. here  I  may  say  that  throughout  this 
journey  round  the  world  I  never  departed  from  the 
practice  of  total  abstinence,  and  found  it  very  bene- 
ficial both  to  health  and  pocket.  The  habit  of 
"  pegs  "  in  India,  i.e.,  brandy-and-soda  five  or  six 
times  a  day,  undermines  the  constitution  of  many 
a  young  man ;  and  it  is  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
officers,  civil  and  military,  in  the  country,  that 
long  life  there  is  impossible  without  the  strictest 
temperance.  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans,  the  bulk 
of  the  population  of  two  hundred  and  i3.fty  millions, 
are  all  abstainers. 

We  had  arranged  our  visit  to  Agra  during  the  full 
moon,  that  we  might  see  the   Taj  by  moonlight. 
This,  however,  was  now  forbidden  me,  but  by  the 
doctor's  permission  I  drove  out  thither  one  sunny 
aitemoon,  along  a  dusty  dreary  road.     The  entrance 
gate  is  colossal  and  the  view  from  the  archway  most 
beautiful :  an  avenue  of  dark  tall  cypress-trees,  and 
in  the  centre  the  pure  white  Taj,  with  its  clustering 
domes  and  graceful  minarets ;  the  afternoon  sun  was 
shining  upon  it,  and  the  dark  blue  sky  beyond.     As 
we  walked  towards  it  the  building  grew  to  its  real 
size,  and  what  at  first  sight  seemed  a  swanlike  vision 
leared  in  air,  now  showed  its  colossal  proportions,  a 
marble  shrine  of  great  magnitude,  graceful  in  its 
outlines,  costly  in  its  gems,  and  perfect  in  its  details. 
Every  picture  of  the  Taj  fails  to  give  the  full  impres- 
sion of  its  majesty,  because  with  minuteness  of  detail 
and  beauty  of  finish  it  fails  to  embody  its  stupendous 
size  and  giant  massiveness.     What  is  huge  and  mas- 
sive is  usually  associated  in  the  mind  with  what  is 
rough,  abrupt,  ponderous.     In  the  Taj  you  have  the 
majesty  of  a  giant  building  combined  with  the  light- 
ness and  finish  of  a  costly  cabinet.    As  Bishop  Heber 
said,  the  Saracens  built  like  Titans  and  finished  like 
jewellers.   It  is,  in  fact,  a  colossal  casket,  whose  base 
IS  a  square  of  186  feet,  whose  height  is  200  feet,  and 
whose  cost  was  above  two  millions  sterling.     The 
echoes  under  its  dome  within  are  almost  perpetual, 
and  most  soft  and  musical.    But  as  I  walked  round  it 
outside,  the  words  came  into  my  mind  which  Jesus 
uttered  when  his  disciples  exclaimed,  "Master,  see 
what  manner  of  stones  and  what  buildings  are  here ! " 
•'  Seest  thou  these  great  buildings  ?  There  shall  not  be 
left  one  stone  upon  another  that  shall  not  be  thrown 
down,"     And  these  words  stand  in  close  connection 
with  our  Saviour's  estimate  of  the  widow's  mite ;  her 
act  permanent,  Herod's  massive  temple  transient.  The 
Taj  is  a  perfect  casket,  perfect  in  its  proportions,  its 
material,  its  costliness ;  but  it  lacks  object,  sanctity, 
history,  associations.   It  is  a  tomb,  the  tomb  of  a  rich 
man's  favourite  wife,  the  word  Taj  being,  like  "  Sal " 
or  "  Bess,"  the  pet  name  with  which  he  addressed 
her ;  it  is  her  to  nib  and  his  own  too,  built  in  com- 
pliance with  a  request  of  hers  before  she  died.     As 
a  tomb,  the  grave  of  his  faithful  daughter  covered 
with  sod  at  Delhi  touches  a  higher  chord.    As  a 


to  adore  it  as  the  embodiment  of  heavenly  beauty, 
to  my  mind,  considering  the  national  hi.story  and 
aspirations  they  each  embody,  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens,  the  cathedral  at  Milan,  and  above  all  the 
Capitol  at  Washington,  are  nobler  buildings  than 
the  T^j. 

After  a  quiet  Sunday,  in  the  morning  of  which  we 
attended  St.  Gleorge's  Church,  and  heard  a  sermon 
preached  to  a  congregation  chiefly  of  soldiers,  we 
travelled  on  the  Monday  night  fourteen  hours  by 
train  to  Allahabad,  the  great  railway  centre  where 
the  lines  from  Delhi,  from  Calcutta,  an«l  from  Bombay 
meet     We  breakfasted  with  Mr.  lleyl  of  the  Ame- 
rican Presbyterian  Board,  and  were  much  gratified 
with  the  flourishing  condition  of  his  school,  num- 
bering about  200  young  men  and  bovs,  all  learning 
English,  and  receiving  a  Bible  lesson  daily.  The  Fort, 
though  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Agra  or  Delhi, 
contains  a  monolith  forty-two  feet  high,  with  a  Pali 
inscription,  one  of  those  erected  by  the  Buddhist  king 
Asoka,  300  years  B.C.     Under  the  arsenal,  steps  lead 
down  to  a  subterranean  Hindoo  temple  full  t>f  loath- 
some figures  and  emblems.     The  stump  of  a  banyan- 
tree,  said  to  be  1,500  years  old  and  still  alive,  is  here 
the  object  of  worship.     A  light  burns  before  it,  and 
beside  it  a  young  Brahmin  sits  to  receive  the  ofl'er- 
ings  of  the  devotees.    As  we  stood  near  some  women 
came  up,  paid  their   money,  received  the  priest's 
blessing,  and  then  embraced  with  kisses  the  sacred 
stump.    At  Delhi  and  Agra  Hiudooism   has  been 
crushed  by  Mohammedanism.     At  Allahabad  it  has 
taken  refuge  underground.     In  Benares  it  appears 
in  all  its  strength.     From  the  roof  of  the  arsenal  we 
looked  upon   the  junction  of  the  Jumna  and  the 
Ganges,  where  many  pilgrims  were  bathing.     This 
"meeting  of  the  waters"  is  regarded  as  a  most 
sacred  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  continual  fair  with  banners  and  booths. 
Sarai  is  a  square  high- walled  garden  with  three  stone 
Mohammedan  mausoleums  surmounted  by  marble 
domes.    Near  it  is  the  pretty  church  of  the  Epihoopal 
Methodist  Mission,  where  I  met  the  Eev.  J.Osborne, 
who  has  been  very  successful  among  the  Hindoos. 
Allahabad  is  a  rapidly-growing  city.     The  Mayo 
Memorial  Hall  was  not  complete,  but  it  promises  to 
be  a  very  plain  building  of  red  brick.     The  Thorn- 
hill  and  Maine  Institute  is  also  a  strange  building, 
but  with  several  handsome  pillars.     It  contains  a 
library  and  museum.    The  shops  in  Allahabad  are  in 
large  compounds,  or  enclosures,  each  by  itself,  cover- 
ing three  or  four  acres.     There  is  less  of  caste,  both 
Hindoo  and  British,  here  than  in  any  oth^  Bengal 
city.     The  population  is  140,000.     The  Amerioan 
Missions  are  very  efficiently  worked.     They  have 
asylums  for  the  blind  and  for  lepers,  a  printing  press 
and  Depository.    The  London  and  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sions have  no  agents    here.      The   Bible   Society 
(British  and  Foreign)  issues  30,000  Bibles  in  portions 
yearly.     Allahabad  impressed  me  as  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  and  promising  cities  in  North  India.     The 
power  of  the  railway  and  of  trade  is  great.    It  is  help- 
ing to  open  the  way  for  the  Bible  and  Christianity, 
for  the  freedom  and  enlightenment  of  man. 
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A  BROKEN  HEART. 


"Tl  rHAT  is  that,  mamma?"  said  AdMe,  a  child 

V  V  on  board  the  splendid  emigrant  ship,  "  Le 
Voyagenr,"  then  on  ite  way  to  South  America. 

"Lightning,  my  dear,"  replied  her  mother;  bnt 
the  words  were  almost  lost  in  the  loud  peal  of 
thunder  which  seemed  to  accompany,  rather  than 
follow,  another  flash. 

For  half  an  hour  or  more,  the  pale,  frightened 
mother  had  been  watching  by  her  little  daughter's 
berth,  wondering  how  she  could  sleep  through  such 
a  storm,  and  praying  to  the  "Mother  of  Mercy." 
Marie  Bergamont  knew  no  better.  She  had  not 
learned  to  trust  in  God,  at  whose  word  the  stormy 
wind  ariseth,  or  the  angry  waves  are  still ;  and  this 
story  is  not  written  with  the  intention  of  discussing 
her  mistake. 

M.  Bergamont  wonld  have  been  with  his  wife 
and  child  at  that  time  of  peril,  had  he  not  been 
bravely  and  intelligently  helping  the  crew.  He 
was  an  emigrant  of  no  common  kind.  Honest, 
hard-working,  and  tolerably  well-educated,  he  had 
money  enough  with  him  to  purchase  an  estate  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Buenos  Ayres,  where  many  of 
his  relations  were  already  settled. 

"Le  Voyageur"  had  started  from  Passage  in 
favourable  weather.  More  than  two-thirds  of  her 
course  had  been  run  without  any  catastrophe ;  and 
the  thoughts  of  the  passengers  were  turning  from 
the  land  they  had  left  towards  that  for  which  they 
were  bouad. 

One  evening,  when  pacing  the  deck  and  speaking 
of  what  they  would  do  on  landing,  they  paused,  as 
if  by  one  accord,  to  admire  the  strange  oopper- 
ooloured  clouds  on  the  horizon.  A  sailor,  over- 
hearing their  remarks,  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
passed  on,  muttering  something  uncomplimentary 
about  the  sagacity  of  land-lubbers.  During  the 
night  that  followed  they  learned  the  meaning  of  the 
appearance  thev  had  praised;  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  indescribable  horrors  of  a  storm 
at  sea. 

"When  the  sun  rose  "  Le  Voyageur  "  was  a  wreck. 
The  ship's  boats,  heavily  laden  with  the  crew  and 
many  of  the  passengers,  were  already  out  of  sight, 
drifting  no  one  knew  where,  yet  all  in  them  were 
glad  to  get  beyond  ear-shot  of  the  cries  of  their  late 
companions  who  had  been  left  behind.  Amongst 
these  were  Jules  Bergamont,  his  wife,  and  his 
child. 

More  than  one  saOor,  when  rushing  towards  the 
boalMS,  had  tried  to  drag  Jules  with  him ;  but  the 
emigrant  would  not  be  saved  without  those  whom 
he  loved.  He  sought  room  for  them  in  vain.  From 
the  confusion,  the  roaring  of  the  wind  and  waves, 
and  the  roll  of  the  thunder,  hie  entreaties  on  their 
behalf  were  unheeded,  probably  unheard.  Yet  he 
was  not  daunted.  The  last  boat  had  scarcely  cut 
her  oable  when  he  seized  a  raft,  bound  his  wife  and 
child  on  it,  and,  after  one  silent  kiss  on  the  lips  of 
each,  shoved  it  off  from  the  sinking  vessel.  His 
next  act  was  to  leap  into  the  surging  water,  and 
beat  out  manfully  towards  a  piece  of  floating  timber. 


Ho  clung  to  it  as  long  as  the  blood  circulated  in  h:8 
arms,  but  by  degrees  his  pulse  beat  more  and  monj 
slowly,  and  the  noise  of  the  storm  seemed  less 
distinct  to  him.  His  last  conscious  effort  was  a 
prayer  for  the  safety  of  the  raft,  which  was  now  like 
a  speck  on  the  ocean. 

This  brave  man,  though  brought  to  the  verge  of 
the  grave,  was  not  lost.  One  of  the  boats,  filled 
with  members  of  the  crew,  picked  him  up  and 
carried  him  to  Pernambuco.  There  they  all  re- 
ceived much  care,  and  Jules  especially  much  sym- 
pathy ;  but  sympathy  could  not  restore  the  beloTed 
ones  whom  he  had  lost.  None  of  the  boats,  though 
they  all  reached  the  same  port,  had  sighted  the  nifl 
The  coast  was  searched  for  miles,  but  no  trace  of  it 
was  discovered. 

As  time  wore  on,  Jules  became  silent  and  abs- 
tracted. He  wandered  by  the  shore,  or  sat  on 
some  high  rock,  gazing  far  out  to  sea.  His  thought^f 
were  busy.  He  communed  with  his  heart  and  with 
his  God,  and  by  a  process  of  reasoning  not  sur- 
prising in  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  his  calamity  was  sent  as  a  punishment 
for  former  sins — that  God  was  angiy  and  must  he 
appeased.  The  atonement  of  Christ  and  the  conso- 
lations of  his  grace,  were  unknown  to  him.  He 
determined,  therefore,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  winning  back  his  Creator's  goodwill  for 
himself  and  his  lamented  wife  and  daughter.  He 
could  thus,  he  thought,  still  live  for  them. 


Paris,  the  heart  of  France,  draws  towards  itself 
all  that  is  greatest  within  the  country.  It  was  an 
anomaly  that  P^re  Andr6,  the  groat  preacher  of  the 
day,  should  be  left  any  longer  addressing  provincial 
audiences.  His  eloquence  belonged  of  right  to 
the  capital.  Thus  argued  Paris,  and  in  obedience 
to  its  prevailing  will,  the  great  preacher  was  called 
to  the  pulpit  of  its  cathedral ;  and  the  officials  reaped 
a  rich  harvest  by  the  hire  of  chairs,  for  nowhere  had 
he  attracted  greater  crowds. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  baptism  of  blood. 
Pere  Andr6  had  passed  through  another  baptism— 
the  baptism  of  fire.  For  years  he  had  been  burning 
in  the  furnace  of  affliction,  and  the  flame  had  given 
strange  brilliancy  and  irresistible  force  to  his  words. 
Even  the  volatile  crowd  of  the  French  metropolis 
listened  to  him  spell-bound,  week  after  week ;  and 
many  a  mourning  heart  learned,  with  wonder,  that 
this  new  preacher  knew  how  to  sympathise. 

Gazing  at  him  with  an  intentness  that  rendered 
her  immovable,  almost  statue-like,  a  pale,  sad 
woman  sat  in  the  cathedral  one  evening  while  he 
preadhed.  When  he  had  finished,  Bbe  rose  suddenly 
and,  with  a  wild  expression  of  face,  hasteaed 
towards  the  sacristy  into  which  he  had  reared. 

''  Mother,  that  is  not  the  way,"  said  a  beauttfnl 
young  girl,  endeavouring  to  draw  her  back.  ^  The 
door  is  here,  behind  us." 

But  no  words  could  stop  the^  woman.  ^  Draggiog 
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the  girl  along,  thrusting  aside  every  one  who  tried 
to  oppose  her,  she  rushed  into  the  sacristy,  and, 
falling  on  her  knees  before  the  orator,  who  was 
sitting  on  a  chair,  faint  after  his  exertion,  she  threw 
her  arms  round  him  and  exclaimed:  "Jules,  my 
husband,  don't  you  know  me?  Don't  you  know 
Ad^le?" 

The  priest  shivered,  and  a  look  of  weariness  and 
pain  passed  over  his  features.  This  was  a  dream, 
he  thought,  only  more  vivid  than  the  rest.  But  on 
a  second  appeal  from  the  woman,  he  started  up,  as  if 
awakening  from  a  trance,  and  cried :  "  Am  I  alive, 
or  are  we  all  in  Paradise  ?    Is  this  Marie  ?  " 

Scandalized,  full  of  consternation  and  wrath  at 
this  unexpected  scene,  several  of  the  assisting  priests 
interfered,  and  endeavoured  violently  to  withdraw 
the  woman  and  the  girl  from  Pere  Andr6,  in  whose 
amis  both  were  now  locked. 

"  Send  the  vile  creature  out  of  this,"  cried  one ; 
"  let  her  not  defile  God's  house." 

P^re  Andr6,  while  he  pushed  the  priest  aside  with 
the  sudden  strength  that  comes  from  great  emotion, 
replied  with  dignity : 

**  This  woman  is  my  wedded  wife,  and  this  young 
girl  is  my  only  child.  But  Monseigneur  knows  all 
my  history.  I  shall  go  to  him  and  tell  him  of  their 
recoveiy." 

Nine  years  ago,  Madame  Bergamont  and  her  little, 
daughter  had  been  lashed  to  the  raft,  and  God  had 
taken  them  under  his  care.  A  vessel  bound  for 
Java  had  found  them  floating  along  cold  and  sense- 
less. It  landed  Uiem  on  one  of  the  Marquesas, 
and  there  the  mother  toiled,  not  only  for  her  own 
maintenance  and  her  child's,  but  for  the  passage 
money  Iwick  to  France.  She  felt  convinced  that  her 
hus>»and  would  return  to  his  native  land  if  he  had 
survived,  aad  therefore  she  could  not  rest  until  she 
found  herself  there  once  more,  Stopping  in  Paris 
for  a  day  or  two,  on  her  way  to  their  former  home 
near  Argelez,  she  turned  into  the  cathedral  to  give 
thanks  for  her  safe  voyage,  and  to  hear  the  great 
preacher,  of  whom  every  one  was  talking.  The 
first  sound  ef  his  voice  sent  a  thrill  through  her 
heart.  She  looked  upon  his  face  and  recognised  her 
long  lost  husband.  Absorbed  by  the  joy  of  having 
found  him,  the  delighted  woman  was  unconscious  of 
the  meaning  of  a  werd  he  said ;  and  with  difficulty 
repressed  her  emotion  uBtil  the  sermon  wa^  finished. 

On  the  evening  that  followed  their  meeting,  she 
listened  hour  after  hour  for  the  sound  of  his  footstep ; 
while  Ad^le,  the  innocent,  beautiful  child,  nestled 
close  to  her  and  talked  every  now  and  then  about 
Her  father.  Jules  had  promised  to  come  himself  to 
his  wife's  lodgisg,  to  tell  the  result  of  his  interview 
with  the  Archbi^op,  and  rejoin  his  own  at  once 
and  for  ever.  But  Jiiles  came  not.  Late,  when  the 
twilight  had  deepened,  and  the  lamp  was  lit,  there 
was  a  ring  at  the  door.  Some  one  entered  the 
passage,  and  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  room,  yet 
Marie  did  not  stir,  for  her  strained  ear  told  her  it 
was  a  stranger.  With  his  hands  crossed  on  his 
breast,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor,  the  arch- 
Ibishop's  private  secretary  said  that  Monseigneur 
oonld  not  give  a  decision  in  so  difficult  a  case 
without  time  for  reflection,  and  the  assistance  of  his 
colleagues.  At  the  first  burst  of  Madame  Berga- 
znont's  indignant  remonstrance,  he  withdrew. 

This  questioning  of  family  claims  was  a  new 


misery  to  her,  and  one  she  had  never  contemplated. 
She  rebelled  against  it  passionately.  Her  husband 
was  hers ;  and  neither  priest  nor  archbishop,  council 
nor  Pope,  could  separate  those  whom  God  had 
joined. 

To  P^re  Andr6  also  it  was  utterly  unexpected. 
The  archbishop  had  scarcely  recognised  him  when 
he  went  to  tell  of  his  wife's  and  daughter's  recovery, 
so  great  was  the  change  joy  had  made  in  his 
appearance.  He  supposed  that  in  his  peculiar 
circumstances,  he  had  only  to  resign  the  sacerdotal 
robe ;  and  already  the  prospect  of  working  again 
for  those  he  loved  was  calling  back  the  old  vigour 
to  his  arm,  and  animation  to  his  movements.  At 
first  the  Archbishop  rejoiced  in  his  joy.  Being  a  son 
of  man,  he  naturally  sympathised  with  men  in  their 
joys  and  sorrows ;  but  besides  being  a  son  of  man,  he 
was  a  son  of  the  church,  and  sometimes  the  claims 
of  his  two  parents  were  antagonistic.  In  the 
present  case,  on  second  thoughts,  he  saw  breakers  in 
the  distance.  His  manner  stiffened,  his  expressions 
became  guarded. 

Months  passed.  P^re  Andr6  had  consented  to  be 
ruled  by  the  decision  of  his  superiors.     He  awaited 

their   fiat  in  the   convent  of   S.  S ;   his    wife 

in  a  lodging  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore.  He 
submissive,  but  wasting  away  by  the  wear  and  tear 
of  conflicting  feelings ;  she  rebellious,  struggling, 
hoping. 

The  day  of  trial  came.  There  had  been  much 
altercation,  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  about  the 
way  in  which  Madame  Bergamont  should  be  men- 
tioned. Was  she  to  be  called  the  wife  or  the  widow 
of  Jules  Bergamont,  Pere  Andr6  ? 

Alas !  how  little  did  it  signify,  for  this  was  the 
decision — ^never  again  must  he  see  wife  or  daughter. 
On  condition  of  his  nofc  seeking  to  renew  acquaint- 
ance with  those  carnal  relations,  a  pension  would 
be  granted  to  the  woman  who  was  formerly  his  wife, 
but  who  was  declared  to  be  now  his  widow,  and  a 
marriage  portion  to  his  daughter. 

The  Archbishop  looked  towards  P^re  Andr6  when 
the  document  had  been  read,  hoping  for  some  sign 
from  him  that  he  acquiesced  in  the  judgment ;  but 
he  looked  in  vain,  for  the  head  of  the  unhappy  man 
was  bowed  low  and  rested  on  his  arms. 

"  My  brother,"  whispered  Fr^re  Sebastien,  whose 
sympathy  had  been  P^re  Andre's  great  comfort, 
"  take  coumge,  the  good  Qod.  knows  alL  He  will 
set  down  this  sacrifice  to  their  account." 

A  glance  of  loving,  grateful  thanks  was  the 
young  monk's  reward.  Then  there  was  a  dull  sound 
as  of  something  heavy  falling.  There  was  con- 
fusion in  the  hall — a  call  for  water — ^low  murmur- 
ings — a  death-like  stillness. 

The  voice  of  the  great  preacher  was  silent  for 
ever. 

It  was  no  Di^ne  law  which  broke  this  loving  heart. 
When  God  framed  rules  for  the  Jewish  church, 
He  made  provision  for  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
priests ;  and  in  the  policy  of  the  New  Testament  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy  is  assumed  :  **  A  bishop  must 

be    blameless,    the    husband    of   one    wife 

One  that  ruleth  well  his  own  house,  having  his 
children  in  subjection  with  all  gravity.  Let  the 
deacons  be  the  husbands  of  one  wife,  puling  their 
children  and  their  own  houses  well "  (1  Tim.  iii.  2, 
4,  12). 
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}  HE  vexations  suffered  by  evangelical  soldiers 
in  the  militaiy  hoapitalg  were  at  the  out- 
set of  the  work  a  grievous  discouptgement 
and  difficulty.  As  all  the  non-military 
assistants  in  these  establishments  are 
monks  and  nnns — according  to  that  astute 
policy  of  Rome  the  world  over»  by  which  its  liege 
>ervants  are  alwa^'s  found  at  a  man's  side  in  the 
supreme  moments  of  life — it  may  be  easily  imagined 
■what  thorns  would  be  planted  in  the  pillow  of  any 
patient  w^ho  avowed  himself  a  Protestant,  His 
Testament  was  spirited  away ;  weak  and  isolated,  he 
was  alternately  cajoled  and  abused ;  his  rations  were 
stinted ;  little  comforts,  so  precious  at  such  times, 
were  denied  him ;  a  thousand  restrictions  were  put 
upon  the  visits  of  the  pastor ;  and,  however  firm  he 
might  be,  there  was  always  the  risk  that  at  the  last, 
when  all  power  of  resistance  and  perhaps  even  all 
consciousness  were  gone,  the  holy  oil  might  be 
applied,  the  viaticum  placed  between  the  lifeless  lips, 
and  another  deathbed  recantation  be  vaunted,  to  the 
glory  of  the  church,  and  the  oonfasion  of  its  foes. 

Signor  Capellini  at  length  determined  to  appeal 
against  these  abuses  to  the  military  authorities. 
Aided  by  the  good  offices  of  Admirsd  Fishbourne, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  Eomo,  he  was  able  to  ob- 
tain from  the  colonel  in  command  of  the  hospital 
thorough  and  final  redress.  To  himself,  as  pastor 
of  the  evangelical  soldiers,  was  conceded  the  same 
unlimited  liberty  of  entrance  to  the  hospital  at  any 
hour  of  night  or  day  enjoyed  by  the  Eoman  Catholic 
chaplains.  Strict  orders  were  issued  that  any 
soldier,  declaring  himself  at  the  first  an  evangelical, 
should  be  left  to  the  spiritual  offices  of  his  co-reli- 
gionists, utteiiy  unmolested  by  priest,  friar,  or  nun. 
And  it  was  soon  made  evident  that  these  orders  were 
to  be  no  dead  letter.  A  sick  soldier,  whose  pro- 
fession of  religion  had  been  duly  made  and  noted 
according  to  rule  on  the  descriptive  card  at  the  head 
of  his  bed,  found  one  day,  on  waking  from  sleep, 
that  his  New  Testament  had  disappeaxed  from  under 
his  pillow.  Learning  from  his  comrades  that  the 
purloiner  had  been  one  of  the  nuns  attached  to  the 
service  of  the  chamber,  he  sent  for  the  colonel- 
director,  and  laid  the  case  before  him.  The  nun 
was  immediately  summoned,  rated  soundly  in  the 
presence  of  patients  and  assistants,  despatched  for 
the  missii^g  book,  marched  through  the  files  of  beds, 
volume  in  hand,  and  made  to  submit  to  the  mortifi- 
cation of  replacing  it  under  the  «ame  pillow  from 
which  she  had  removed  it.  One  or  two  such  examples 
as  this  settled  the  business,  and  thus  a  great  dis- 
couragement and  di'ead  that  had  threatened  seriously 
to  impede  the  work  was  once  for  all  removed. 

Not  that  there  is  not  still  need  for  firmness  on  the 
part  of  the  patients,  and  incessant  watchfulness  on 
that  of  the  pastor ;  for  priestly  proselytism  never  owns 
to  defeat,  and  is  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  a 
moment  of  false  security.  Only  last  year  this  became 
strikingly  evident  in  the  case  of  a  soldier  who  died  in 
the  hospital,  and  whose  story  is  moreover  so  deeply 
intercsitiugon  other  accounts,  that  we  cannot  refrain 
from  abridging  bignor  Capelliui's  affecting  narration. 


Carlo  Cbmmasio,  a  cavalry  corporal,  a  Lombard  b} 
birth,  had  been  conducte<)  by  a  Christian  compamon 
to  one  of  the  services,  and  had  received  after  the 
preaching  a  translation  of  Newman  Hall's  well- 
known  tract,  "  Come  to  Jesus."  The  little  book  was 
blessed  by  God  to  his  conversion,  and  he  became  a 
member  of  the  church  and  a  regular  attendant  at  thi 
meetings.  About  a  year  afterwards  a  severe  kick 
from  a  horse  made  him  an  inmate  of  the  hospital. 
The  wound  gangrened,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that 
no  human  skill  could  avert  a  fatal  issue.  During 
his  whole  illness  one  scarcely  knows  which  most  tu 
admire — ^the  grace  of  God  manifested  in  the  unmur- 
muring endurance  of  the  sufferer,  or  the  tender  and 
unremitting  attentions  of  his  companions  in  the 
faith.  The  latter  were  ever  at  his  side,  not  only 
those  without  giving  up  cheerfully  their  daily  hour 
of  liberty  in  order  to  visit  him,  but  even  his  sick- 
comrades  vying  with  each  other  in  such  services  as 
they  could  render.  When  prayer  was  offered  for 
him  at  the  church  meetings,  strong  nien  would  weep 
like  children.  When  he  was  removed  to  an  empty 
chamber  on  account  of  the  fetid  odours  that  exhaled 
from  his  wound,  still  the  attentions  of  his  brethren, 
both  sick  and  hale,  never  slackened.  Wheu  certidn 
niancBUvres  and  one  overt  attempt  of  the  hostile  party 
roused  the  suspicion  that  advantage  would  be  taken 
of  his  isolation  to  pretend  that  in  his  last  moments 
he  had  sought  reconciliation  with  the  Roman  Church, 
or  to  force  upon  him  in  his  utter  prostration  its  ex- 
treme rites,  the  watchers  so  combined  their  vigiL  as 
that  he  should  never  be  left  night  or  day.  As  for 
the  sufferer  himself,  clear  and  steadfast  to  the  end 
was  his  testimony  to  the  sustaining  grace  and  pre- 
sence of  Him  in  whom  he  had  believed.  "  I  feel  that 
I  have  my  Lord  in  my  heart;  I  feel  that  I  live 
through  Him."  **  Soon  the  Lord  Jesus  will  take  me 
to  be  with  Himself."  **  Oh  I  Signor  Capelliui,  I  feel 
that  I  am  in  the  company  of  Jesus  " — are  some  of  the 
expressions  that  were  frequently  upon  his  lips.  Ont 
night,  in  the  absence  of  his  fiiends,  an  attempt  was 
made  in  force  to  induce  him  to  confess  and  receive 
the  consecrated  wafer ;  but  he  repelled  his  tempters, 
exclaiming,  "  My  confessor  is  God ;  I  have  already 
confessed  to  Him,  and  I  am  now  in  communion  witl 
Him,  for  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  has  cleansed  mi 
from  all  my  sins."  His  sufferings  were  extreme: 
but  again  and  again,  when  the  Word  of  God  b^ 
been  read  to  him  and  prayer  offered,  he  would  sav. 
"  Now  I  am  relieved  I  Now  I  feel  no  more  pain  1 ' 
His  last  words,  feebly  uttered  in  the  very  death- 
agony,  were,  "  Thy  will,  0  Lord,  be  done  I " 

The  funeral  service  was  conducted  in  the  hospitil 
court.  It  was  a  striking  scene.  For  the  first  time 
within  those  walls  in  which  the  motley  mercenanes 
of  the  Vatican,  the  recruited  fanaticism  of  two  hemi- 
spheres, had  passed  away  amidst  tho  dead  symbolism 
of  unction  and  lighted  tapers  and  mumbled  Latin 
prayers,  over  the  bier  of  a  Protestant  soldier  wa^ 
read  a  liturey,  which  all  around  could  undeiBtani 
mingled  with  words  of  hope  and  supplication  welling' 
up  spontaneously  from  believiixg  hearts,  and  turnin^ 
to  the  profit  of  the  living  the  last  tribute  to  t:: 
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dend.  Nor  was  there  any  }aok  of  spectators.  Military 
honours  were  rendered  by  a  company  under  arms. 
AH  the  sick  evangelicals  in  the  honpital  that  could 
leave  their  beds  were  gathered  into  the  court. 
Every  window  from  which  the  ceremony  could  be 
witnessed  was  crowded  with  onlookers,  among  whom 
might  be  seen  here  and  there  the  cowled  head  of  a 
monk  or  the  large  white  hood  of  a  nun  drawn  by 
curiosity  to  the  unwonted  spectacle.  From  begin- 
ning to  end  the  solemnity  of  the  service  was  undis- 
turbed, while  the  countenances  of  many  revealed 
the  deepest  emotion. 

Nor  has  this  bee^  the  only  instance  in  which  the 
faith  of  these  converted  soldiers  has  shown  its 
genuineness  in  the  supreme  trial  of  the  last  conflict. 
One  fine  youth,  well  known  to  the  present  writer, 
Loredo  de  Mendoza  by  name,  a  brigadier  in  the 
Royal  Carabineers,  attached  as  accountant  for  his 
superior  abilities  to  the  head-quarters  of  this  bmnch 
of  the  service,  had  formed  Oupellini's  acquaintance 
through  attending  the  classes  for  the  study  of  French 
and  English,  which  the  zealous  evangelist  had  opened 
as  auxiliaries  of  his  main  work.  The  acquaintance 
led  to  his  conversion.  Shortly  afterwards  it  became 
too  evident  that  consumption  had  marked  the  young 
brigadier  for  its  prey;  and  Loredo  was  compelled 
to  return  to  his  village  home  in  the  Calabrian 
mountains,  carrying  with  him  in  a  shattered  body 
a  soul  reborn  to  Ufe  eternal  through  the  faith  of 
Christ  Surrounded  by  those  to  whom  his  new 
religious  convictions  made  him  an  object  of  horror, 
with  none  to  sympathise  with  him  even  in  the 
inner  circle  that  loved  him  too  well  to  treat  him 
with  asperity,  the  dying  soldier  so  glorified  his 
Saviour  by  his  clear  confession  and  his  patience  in 
suffering,  that  not  only  was  his  family  won  over  to 
the  same  faith,  but  an  active  propaganda  by  means 
of  tract  and  gospel  radiated  from  his  sick  chamber 
among  the  villagers  around.  Announcing  his  death 
to  Signer  Capellini,  his  father  wrote  as  follows :  **  My 
heart  is  rent  with  giief;  our  dear  son  Emmanuel  is 
dead.  He  died  wirh  resignation,  committing  his 
Boul  to  the  Lord.  His  only  regret  was  that  he  could 
not  nave  his  dear  friend  Capellini  to  console  his  last 
moments.  When  I  asked  him  what  I  should  read 
to  him,  he  pointed  out  one  of  the  chapters  of  Luke's 
Gopsel.  Seeing  me  and  his  mother  weeping,  he 
said :  *  Do  not  weep ;  be  at  peace,  and  hope ;  I  am 
going  to  a  better  home.     Adiei; ! '  " 

At  his  funeral,  two  days  afterwards,  a  large 
procession  of  neighbours  followed  the  body  to  the 
cemetery,  although,  u.nheard  of  heresy  I  not  a  priest 
was  present  at  the  ceremony. 

The  foregoing  fact  well  illustrates  another  most 
impoitant  aspect  of  this  military  mission,  namely, 
the  extension  of  its  influence  to  the  families  and 
home-neighbourhoods  of  the  soldiers.  Recent  Italian 
legislation  with  regard  to  the  conscript  system, 
abolishing  privileg^  exceptions  and  notably  the 
old  expedient  of  paying  substitutes,  has  introduced 
into  the  army  youths  of  all  classes  and  of  every 
grade  of  culture.  Though  still  the  bulk  of  the  men 
are  drawn  from  the  peasantry  and  unskilled 
labourers,  notwithstanding  in  every  regiment  are 
not  a  few  who  have  passed  through  the  technical 
schools,  and  here  and  there  one  whose  ill  fortune 
in  drawing  the  fatal  figure  has  interrupted  a 
university  career.  Young  monks,  too,  and  unfledged 
priests  from  the  seminaries,  are  sprinkled  up  and 


down  the  ranks ;  for  even  the  immemorial  privilege 
of  the  church  has  been  abolished,  ^nd  ecclesiastical 
candidates  have  had  to  succumb  to  the  inexorable 
impartiality  of  the  law.  Such  better-educated  coi^- 
Bciipts,  if  they  conduct  themselves  well,  soon  ri«e 
to  be  non-commissioned  oflScers,  regimental  secre- 
taries and  accountants  and  the  like.  Signer 
Capellini  has  wisely  used  special  efforts  to  gather 
round  himself  soldiers  of  this  class,  establishing  for 
their  benefit  a  sort  of  mutual  improvement  society, 
with  lending  library  and  French  and  English 
classes,  in  the  conduct  of  which  his  wife,  a  well- 
educated  Waldensian  lady,  renders  him  effeotui^l 
help.  These  sergeants  and  corporals,  wheii  con- 
verted, become  the  deacons  of  his  church,  assist  him 
in  visiting  the  hospitals,  pray  in  his  prayer-meetings, 
take  his  place  in  case  of  unavoidable  absence  as  lay 
preachers,  and,  each  in  his  own  regiment  or  company, 
exercise  a  general  surveillance  over  the  conduct  ol 
those  of  their  comrades  who  are  at  o^ce  their  brethren 
in  the  faith  and  their  subordinates  in  military  grade. 

It  may  be  easily  "imagined  what  influence  on  the 
home  circle  and  on  early  associates  Christian  youthvs 
of  this  stamp  must  exert,  when  the  ex])i ration  of 
their  term  of  service  restores  them  to  their  fiimilies 
and  friends.  Nay,  even  the  peasant  soldier,  who 
has  never  risen  from  the  ranks,  possesses  a  talent  of 
influence  to  use  for  Christ  wl^ich  he  could  never 
have  had  but  for  his  experience  of  military  life. 
He  returns  to  his  cottage  on  the  Lombaid  plain  or 
in  the  Apennine  valley,  no  longer  the  ignorant 
lout  he  was  when  the  conscription  caught  him  up. 
He  has  learned  to  read  and  write ;  if  of  eager  mind  he 
has  acquired  a  tincture  of  more  various  knowledge. 
He  h^s  seen  t}ie  Ufe  gf  cities;  has  travelled  his 
native  country  through  its  lepgth  and  breadth ;  has 
discussed  and  heard  discussed  the  politics  and  other 
topics  of  the  day.  He  has  lived  three  years  under 
an  unrelaxing  discipline  that  has  taught  him 
obedience  and  self-control.  No  wonder  that  such  a 
one  should  become  somewhat  of  a  "  Sir  Oracle  **  to 
his  former  companions,  who  mean>vhile  have  never 
moved  an  inch  out  of  the  old  ruts.  It  is  difficult  to 
ove^-estimate  the  possible  results  under  God's  blessing 
of  a  work  which  thus  propagates  itself,  by  sending 
out  periodically  innumerable  shoots  full  of  such 
vigorous  life  into  the  remotest  comers  and  Qver 
all  the  provinces  of  the  land. 

In  fact,  though  there  has  been  hardly  time  as  yet 
for  this  process  of  self- propagation  to  grow  to  fruit, 
a  sufficient  number  of  hopeful  beginnings  have 
come  to  light  to  show  that  the  process  is  really  at 
work.  More  than  one  letter  has  come  to  Signer 
Capellini  from  fathers  brought  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth  through  the  testimony  of  their  sons.  Kocca 
la  Magna,  of  Grottole  in  the  Ba^^ilicata,  returning  to 
his  native  village,  converts  his  shoemaker's  shop  into 
a  conventicle,  and  the  minister  of  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Potenza,  visiting  the  place  shortly  after- 
wards, finds  there  a  numerous  audience  and  the 
nucleus  of  a  living  church.  Qiovanni  Battista 
Bravin,  who  has  an  uncle  a  piiest,  turns  upside  down 
the  little  hamlet  of  Castello  di  Aviano,  and  though 
stormed  at  from  the  parish  pulpit  and  threatened  with 
personal  violence  by  the  fanatics  of  the  place,  wins 
over  his  old  father  to  the  Gospel,  and  compels  from  not 
a  few  gainsayers  the  testimony :  **  ITiis  is  the  true 
religion  I "  Sergeant  Ubaldo  Zatta,  of  a  good  family 
of  Sassari  in  Sardinia,  reluming  home  on  fuiiougli 
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to  recruit  his  broken  health,  leaves  as  his  parting 
word:  "My  first  thought,  on  arriving,  shall  be  to 
conduct  my  family  to  God."  And  the  pledge  is  re- 
deemed. A  young  monk,  who  came  to  the  meetings 
at  first  to  scoff,  becomes  seriously  attentive,  accepts 
the  gift  of  a  Bible,  finds  in  it  the  powers  of  a  new 
life,  and  writes  to  his  friends  that  they  may  dispose 
of  his  frock  and  cowl,  as  he  intends  when  he  leaves 
the  service  to  become  a  herald  of  the  pure  Gospel  of 
Christ  An  old  man  of  Nocera,  in  Apulia,  well- 
known  as  a  fanatical  papist,  happens  to  be  overtaken 
in  the  street  by  a  procession  in  honour  of  the 
Madonna.  To  the  surprise  and  scandal  of  the 
spectators,  while  all  around  uncover  the  head  and 
DOW  the  knee,  he  alone  stands  erect  and  bonneted ; 
questioned  as  to  the  reason  why,  he  replies :  *'  Thou 
shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him  only  shalt 
thou  serve  I  His  son,  a  cavalry  corporal  and  member 
of  the  soldiers*  church,  has  just  returned  home. 
Colporteurs  of  the  Bible  Society  tell  how,  in  their 
wanderisgs,  they  meet  here  and  there  with  little 
groups  of  Bible  readers,  whose  centre  is  an  ex- 
aoldier  from  the  garrison  in  Rome.  From  Caltanis- 
setta,  in  Sicily,  a  Waldensian  evangelist  recounts  the 
touching  story  of  a  newly-married  couple,  who, 
plaoed  in  the  cruel  dilemma  of  either  denying  their 
evangelical  principles,  or  being  driven  from  house 
and  home,  accept  the  latter  alternative,  ^e  brave 
young  wife  drawing  a  couple  of  rings  from  her 
fingers  and  saying  to  her  husband  :  '^  There,  let  us 
provide  for  to-day's  wants  with  these ;  the  Lord  will 
think  for  to-morrow."  The  husband  is  an  ex-soldier, 
and  the  noble  wife,  his  old  sweetheart,  converted 
though  his  instrumentality.  These  are  but  a  few 
instances  out  of  many ;  but  will  suffice  to  illustrate 
the  sort  of  propaganda — ^wide,  penetrating,  efficient, 
and  in  many  respects  mi  generU — ^to  which  the 
soldiers'  mission  is  giving  rise. 

The  last  two  autumns  Signer  Capellini  has  paid  a 
visit  to  the  place  of  encampment  of  the  regiments 
of  Central  Italy ;  and  has  met  with  unwonted  liberty 
of  access  to  the  troops.  In  1879,  the  adjutant  to  the 
general  in  command  happened  to  be  an  evangelical. 
"  Si  gnor  Generale,"  said  he  on  the  evening  of  Capellini's 
arrival,  **  until  to-day  our  camp  has  been  incomplete ; 
but  now  at  last  our  staff  has  its  full  complement." 

'*Why,  what  has  happened?  Who  has  come?" 
inquired  the  general  with  surprise. 

*•  Our  evangelical  chaplain,  Signer  Capellini." 

The  gener^  laughed  p:eod-humouredly,  and  for 
the  next  few  days  purposely  lightened  the  adjutant's 
work  about  his  person  that  he  might  be  &eer  to 
profit  by  the  evangelist's  visit.  Bieti  was  the  town 
nearest  the  camp ;  Capellini. obtained  a  chamber  at 
the  principal  inn,  which  was  overflowing  with 
officers ;  and  a  large  room  on  the  ground  floor  was 
cleared  out  for  his  meetings,  which  were  thus  held 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  camp  authorities.  Thus 
more  than  tacitly  recognised  and  sanctioned,  the 
evangelist  roamed  round  the  camp  (military  disci- 
pline precluded  his  entrance)  with  tracts  and 
gospels,  conversed  with  whomsoever  he  pleased, 
singly  or  in  knots,  had  free  entrance  to  the  hospitals, 
held  his  evening  meetings  without  reserve,  and  on 
the  Sabbath  morning,  with  joyful  solemnity,  in  the 
presence  of  a  respectful  and  silent  crowd,  partook, 
with  the  members  of  his  church,  of  the  symbols 
of  the  Saviour's  dying  love.  The  eagerness  with 
which  the  portions  of  Scripture  were  received  and 


read  was  very  notable.  *'  The  camp  seemed  trans- 
formed into  one  great  reading-room ;  on  every  hNud 
soldiers  were  to  be  seen  seated,  here  at  the  entrance 
of  their  tents,  there  beneath  some  shady  oak  ur 
mulberry,  and  there  again  under  covert  of  the  hedge- 
rows, grouped  in  little  bands  round  one  who  read 
aloud  the  words  of  Life  Eternal."  Even  the  general 
accepted,  with  words  of  kindly  acknowledgment, 
a  well-bound  Bible  in  octavo,  wnich  Capellini  sent 
him  after  his  return  to  Bome. 

One  word  before  closing  as  to  the  ecclesiastical  rek- 
tions  of  the  work.  Signer  Capellini  is  an  ordained 
minister  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  in  Italj; 
and  as  such  is  personally  subject  to  its  courts  and 
rules,  ihas  furnishing  satisfiEU)lory  guarantees  as  to 
orthodoxy  and  Christian  consistency.  But  the 
mission  itself  is  altogether  undenominationaL  The 
church  is  the  Chieaa  EvangeUca  Militare^  without  any 
defining  adjunct.  The  border-lines  that  divide  mb 
different  evangelical  denominations  are  simply  kept 
out  of  sight.  The  converts  are  urged,  on  leavbg 
the  service,  to  unite  themselves  with  the  evangeli- 
cal community  nearest  to  their  place  of  residence. 
And,  in  fact,  all  denominations  tabonring  in  Italy 
reap  the  benefit  of  this  truly  catholic  mission.  That 
under  such  circumstances  the  entire  pecuniary 
burden  of  the  work  should  not  &11  upon  one  parti- 
cular body  of  Christians,  is  only  fair.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church  furnishes  the  stipend  of  the 
minister  and  the  hall  for  the  services;  bnt  vith 
reason  appeals  to  Christian  liberality  beyond  its  own 
borders  for  the  working  expenses  of  the  mission,  such 
as  those  of  colportage  and  travelling,  the  provisioQ 
of  Bible-portions  and  tracts,  and  the  like— expenaes 
growing  with  the  growth  of  the  work,  and  with 
regard  to  which  a  discreet  prodigality  is  the  troe 
policy.  For  the  evangelist  to  the  soldiei-s  moat 
"  in  the  morning  sow  his  seed,  and  in  the  evening 
withhold  not  his  hand ;  for  he  iaioweth  not  whether 
shall  prosper,  this  or  that,  or  whether  both  shall  be 
alike  good." 

Borne.  H.  J.  PiGOOiT. 


r\  MODENFUL  wind  through  dusky  pine-wooda 
^^  sweeping, 

Strewing    dead  leaves  where   once   the  fiowen 
were  gay; 
Thy  voice  foretells  a  time  of  storm  and  weeping, 

Long  nights  of  darkness,  mornings  cold  and  gray. 

This  pallid  light  on  autumn  uplands  lying 
Is  not  the  mellow  gleam  that  warms  and  cheers; 

Tender  and  faint,  the  old  year  smiles  in  dying; 
And  lo,  his  smile  is  sadder  far  than  tears! 

We  think  of  patient  looks  that  death  makes  holjr, 
Of  lips  that  murmured  blessings  to  the  last; 

Of  eyes  from  which  the  love-light  fiided  slowly, 
And  left  us  clinging  to  a  sacred  past. 

Come  quickly,  winter,  let  thy  snows  veil  lightly 
The  graves  of  flowers,  and  sodden  woodland  ways  I 

Are  there  not  days  when  frosty  suns  shine  brightly, 
And  robin  sings  amid  the  leafless  sprays? 
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Are  there  not  spots  where  soarlet  berries  glisten, 
And  ivy  lingers  on  the  barren  earth? 

Are  there  not  hours  when  Christian  hearts  may  listen 
To  the  sweet  bturv  of  a  Saviour's  birth  ? 


Gome,  then,  old  winter,  hush  these  autumn  voioes. 
Bind  the  sad  waters  with  thy  crystal  ohain; 

Till  all  the  land  in  early  spring  rejoioes, 
And  wood-anemonea  nnfold  again. 

Sarah  Doudnkt* 
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B7  THE  BEY.  B.  PAXTON  BOOD. 


XI. — PULPIT  UQHTS  OBSCUKINQ  OE  OBSCURED. 


THE  pulpit  is  a  Christian  institution.  Gibbon,  the 
satirist,  the  historian,  and  slanderer  of  early 
Christianity,  says  "The  custom  of  preaching,  which 
seems  to  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  Christian 
devotion,  had  not  been  introduced  into  the  temples 
of  antiquity,  and  the  ears  of  monarchs  were  never 
invaded  by  the  harsh  sounds  of  popular  eloquence 
until  the  pulpits  of  the  empire  were  filled  with 
sacred  orators  who  possessed  some  advantages  un- 
known to  their  profane  predecessors."  Such  is 
Gibbon's  sarcastic  way  of  stating  the  fact  of 
the  rise  and  oiigin  of  preaching  in  the  world.  It 
was  derived  from  no  precedent,  or  example,  in  the 
schools  of  Greece  or  Rome ;  it  emanated  from  the 
example  atid  commission  of  our  Lord.  In  the  brief 
period  during  which  Julian  the  Apo.Ntate  cast  down 
the  youthful  church,  and  permitted  the  empire, 
in  the  language  of  Gibbon,  "  to  breathe  the  air  of 
freedom,  of  literature  and  paganism,"  Julian  himself 
sought  to  institute  preaching,  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  the  doctrines  of  paganism  and  idolatry. 
Of  course  such  an  institution  for  paganism  would 
be,  must  be,  impossible.  Preaching  is  an  eminently 
spiritual  power  ;  as  its  spiritual  functions  fade,  it  dies 
down  into  the  merest  machinery.  Paganism  and 
Atheism  are  little  better  than  exhausted  air-receivers. 
The  wings  of  faith  and  noble  speech  can  find  no 
vivacity  or  movement.  But  in  all  ages  of  Christi- 
anity, and  especially  in  all  the  more  living  ages,  it 
has  been  the  aegis,  the  palladium,  and  almost,  it 
may  be  said,  the  oracle,  of  the  Church. 

It  is  confidently  aflBrmed,  however,  on  many  hands 
that  the  pulpit  is  almost  an  institution  of  the  past ; 
that  it  will  not  long  survive ;  that  its  triumphs  are 
now  rather  apparent  than  real ;  that  immense  masses 
of  the  population,  and  the  intelligence  and  the  wealth 
of  the  nations,  never  come  beneath  its  influence  at 
all;  that  it  has  felt  the  pressure  of  the  highly 
fascinating  literature  of  our  age;  that  its  diminished 
power  is  proportioned  to,  if  not  tjaused  by,  the 
diminished  reverence  for  the  Sabbath ;  that  the  very 
practical  character  of  the  age  impairs  its  influence; 
that,  in  a  word,  the  pulpit  no  longer  sways  the 
imperial  sceptre  it  once  held  over  manners  and 
morals  in  society,  and  conscience  and  thought  in 
character. 

It  has  even  been  said  that  oratory  is  a  lost  art,  and 
that  modern  eloquence  cannot  exhibit  the  glorious 
perfection  of  olden  times;  that  Greece  had  her 
Demosthenes,  and  Rome  her  Cicero,  but  that  no 
speakers,  in  modem  times,  can  be  pronounced  their 
equals.  We  may  leave  the  senate  and  the  bar  to 
find  their  own  vindicators,  but  we  scarcely  feel  that 
the  pulpit  has  occasion  for  so  mournful  an  elegy ; 


granted  that  there  are  few  great  living  orators,  the 
most  recent  times  have  known  extraordinary  men. 
We  need  no  more  hesitate  to  refer  again  and  again 
to  Robert  Hall  than  the  admirers  of  classical  times 
refer  again  and  again  to  Demosthenes.  The  descrip- 
tions of  the  pot>ency  of  the  sceptre  he  wielded  aro 
amazing.  Let  us  take  one:  "The  services  preliminary 
to  the  sermon  had  been  nearly  gone  through,  and  the 
last  verse  of  a  hymn  was  being  sung,  when  Mr.  Hall 
ascended  slowly,  and  as  I  thought,  wearily,  the 
pulpit  stairs.  No  one  looking  at  his  somewhat 
unwieldy  and  rather  ungraceful  figure,  would  have 
been  predisposed  in  his  favour ;  and  as  he  sat  down 
in  the  pulpit  and  looked  lan^idly  round  on  the  con- 
gregation, I  experienced,  I  know  not  why,  a  feeling 
of  disappointment.  He  rose  and  read  his  text,  '  Ihe 
Father  of  Lights.'  At  first  his  voice  was  scarcely 
audible,  and  Siere  appeared  some  slight  hesitation ; 
but  this  soon  wore  off,  and  as  he  warmed  with  his 
subject  he  poured  forth  such  a  continuous  stream  of 
eloquence,  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  flowed  from  some 
inexhaustible  source.  His  tones  were,  although  low, 
beautifully  modulated ;  but,  owing  to  some  attectijai 
in  his  throat,  his  speech  was,  at  short  intervak 
interrupted  by  a  short  spasmodic  cough.  During 
the  delivery  of  his  brilliant  paragraphs,  the  most 
breathless  silence  reigned  throughout  the  va>t 
assemblage;  but  his  momentary  cessation  was  tie 
signal  for  general  relaxation  from  an  attention  so 
intense  that  it  became  almost  painful.  It  was  curious 
to  observe  how  every  neck  was  stretched  out  so  that 
not  a  word  that  fell  from  those  eloquent  lips  should 
be  lost,  and  the  suspended  breathings  of  those  around 
me  evinced  how  intently  all  were  h^^iging  on  hi-; 
charmed  words.  Mr.  Hall's  fluency  was  wonderful  : 
and  his  command  of  language  i^iswypassed.  I  will 
not  mar  the  beauty  of  his  discourse  py  attemptinir 
to  describe  it ;  but  as  I  followed  him,  whilst,  by  hi> 
vivid  imagination,  he  conveyed  his  hearers  through 
the  staiTy  ^kies,  and  reasoned,  from  those  lights  o\ 
the  universe  what  the  Father  of  Lights  uiu.^t  be,  1 
became  lost  in  wonder  and  admiration.  But  the 
crowning  glory  of  his  sermon  was  his  allusion  to  th'- 
heavenly  world,  whose  beatific  glories  he  expatiatt^l 
on  with  almost  the  eloquence  of  an  angel.  He  seemeti 
like  one  inspired,  and,  as  he  guided  us  by  living 
streams,  and  led  us  over  the  celestial  fields,  be 
seemed  carried  away  by  his  subject,  and  his  fuce 
beamed  as  if  it  reflo^^ted  heaven's  own  light,  and 
this  was  the  man  who,  but  an  hour  before,  had  lain 
down  on  the  ground  in  the  excess  of  his  agony,  and 
who,  from  his  earliest  years,  had  constantly  euJuii'd 
the  most  excruciating  torture  which  man  can  K' 
called  on  to  bear.     I  have  myself  heard  him  say  tiut 
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he  had  never  known  one  waking  hour  free  from 
extreme  pain."  Mr.  Hall  used  very  little  action  in 
the  pulpit.  His  favourite — or  rather  his  usual  action 
— was  to  stand,  and  lean  his  chest  against  the  cushion, 
his  left  arm  lying  on  the  Bihle,  and  his  left  hand 
slightly  raised  with  the  palm  towards  the  audience. 
His  tones  were  almost  uniformly  low ;  and  he  rarely 
raised  them.  Ideas  seemed  so  to  accumulate,  whilst 
he  was  preaching,  that  they  flowed  forth  without 
effort  on  his  part.  Never  did  he  hesitate;  and 
80  pure  were  his  oral  compositions,  that  the  most 
elaborate  efforts  of  the  pen  would  rather  have  im- 
paired than  improved  their  structure. 

With  the  name  of  Hall  is  most  usually  conjoined 
the  name  of  Chalmers,  an  utter  contrast  to  Hall ;  he 
always  read  from  his  manuscript  in  the  pulpit ;  but 
an  old  woman,  greatly  prejudiced  against  his  reading 
of  sermons,  is  reported  to  have  said,  "Eh,  it's  fell 
(killing)  reading  yon / "  "I  know  not  what  it  is," 
said  the  £Eu»tidiou8  Jeffrey  after  hearing  him ;  *'  but 
there  is  something  altogether  remarkable  about  that 
man  !  It  reminds  me  more  of  what  one  reads  of  as 
the  effect  of  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  than  any- 
thing I  ever  heard.  George  Canning  went,  in  the 
company  of  Wilberforce,  Huskisson,  and  others,  to 
hear  him,  and  wept  like  a  child ;  and  though  disap- 
pointed at  first,  exclaimed,  as  he  left  the  church, 
"  The  tartan  beats  us  all  I "  while  Dr.  Hanna  tells 
lis  of  Professor  Young  of  Glasgow,  how,  upon  one 
occasion,  he  was  so  electrified  that  he  leaped  up 
from  his  seat  on  the  bench,  and  stood  breathless  and 
motionless,  gazing  at  the  preacher,  till  the  burst 
was  over,  the  tears  all  the  while  rolling  down  his 
cheeks ;  while  on  another  occasion,  forgetful  of  time 
and  place,  he  rose  and  loudly  clapped  his  hands  in 
the  ecstasy  of  delight. 

Eevi owing  the  history  of  the  pulpit,  it  is,  per- 
haps, humbling  to  human  vanity  to  notice  how 
many  names,  once  very  famous,  are  now  obscured. 
Preachers  and  their  sermons  strikingly  illustrate 
at  once  the  glory,  the  vanity  and  the  evanescence  of 
human  achievements  and  productions.  Archbishop 
Tillotson  may  be  taken  as  a  special  instance. 
Bishop  Bumefc  said  of  him  that  in  his  day  it  was 
thought  ho  had  brought  preaching  to  perfection,  and 
that  the  whole  nation  proposed  him  as  a  pattern, 
and  all  preachers  studied  to  oopy  him  ;  but  who 
now  reads  Tillotson?  Yet  he  is  still  admirable 
for  his  perspicuity  and  happy  idiomatic  English 
style  ;  and  his  spirit  was  beautiful,  and  that  must 
be  immortal.  In  the  age  of  intolerance,  he  was  the 
friend  of  John  Howe,  and  when  the  Huguenot 
refugees  sought  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  and 
Beveridge,  from  whom  we  might  have  expected 
something  better,  with  Episcopalian  etiquette, 
scrupled  to  read  the  brief  to  that  effect  because  it 
was  against  some  rubric,  *'  Doctor,  doctor,"  said  the 
wiser  and  greater  Tillotson,  "  Charity  is  above 
mbrics ! "  After  his  death  there  was  found  a  bundle 
of  bitter  libel*  which  had  been  published  against 
him  preserved  and  endorsed  with  ids  own  hand  as 
follows :  "  I  forgive  the  authors  of  these  books,  and 
pray  God  that  He  also  may  forgive  them ; "  and  it  is 
more  to  his  honour  now  to  quote  these  instances 
than  passages  of  studied  ornament  or  oratorical 
passion. 

In  the  history  of  Iho  pixlpit  we  are  all  canicd 
jinay  too  much  l)y  the  s!<irv  of  brilliant  efllcts,  the 
dazxiinji-  and  magniliccnt  displays  of  j^euius;   but 


there  is  another  chapter  worthy  of  recitation,  tho 
story  of  "power  in  weakness."  Eternity  will  tell 
the  stories  of  men  who  were  not  eloquent,  who  were 
never  encouraged  by  exhibitions  of  great  success ; 
they  were  not  '*  Chrysostoms  of  the  Golden  Mouth ;" 
"the  bees  did  not  drop  honey  upon  their  lips  as 
they  lay  in  the  cradle,"  they  were  not  keen,  shrewd 
men  of  business ;  they  did  not  "  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor 
cause  their  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  streets ;"  they 
wrought,  like  miners,  buried  in  obscurity;  they 
wrought  in  the  night ;  their  meekness  made  it  easy 
to  assail  them.  Yet  affectionate  hearts  heard  their 
words,  and  treasured  them,  and,  perhaps,  no  sermon 
which  contains  a  word  which  has  been  wrought  out 
upon  the  anvil  of  thoughtful  and  painful  experience 
can  be  altogether  lost.  It  finds  an  audience  some- 
where, for  it  possesses  that  which  assuredly  tells — 
affect ionateness.  Goethe  expresses  this  truth  well, 
and,  although  the  following  translation  is  free,  it 
admirably  conveys  the  poet's  meaning,  and  the  truth 
of  all  real  eloquence. 

** PersTiaaion,  friend,  comes  not  by  toil  or  art; 

Hard  study  never  made  the  matter  clearer; 
'Tia  the  live  fountain  in  the  speaker's  heart 

Sends  forth  the  streams  that  melt  the  ravished  hearer; 
Then  work  away  for  life,  heap  book  on  book, 

line  upon  line,  and  preoept  on  example. 
The  stnpid  multitude  may  gape  and  look. 

And  fools  may  think  your  stock  of  wisdom  ample. 
But  all  remain  unmoved:  to  touch  the  heart, 
To  make  men  feel,  requires  a  different  ort; 
For  touching  hearts,  the  only  secret  known. 
My  worthy  friend,  is  this,  to  have  one  of  your  own." 

It  would  be  a  not  unprofitable  task  to  gather  up 
all  the  wise  aphorisms  upon  preaching  and  preachers 
from  the  pens  of  great  writers,  and  many  will  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  writera  who  certainly  had 
little  to  do  with  the  pulpit.  Thus,  for  instance, 
there  are  some  wise  words  in  the  **  Occasional 
Keflections"  of  that  extraordinary  man,  and  most 
voluminous  writer,  the  Hon.  liobert  Boyle.  ^  Some 
of  his  wisest  words  on  this  matter  are  in  tlie 
ingenious  comparison  of  the  "Sermon  and  tho 
Louking-glass."  He  likens  the  wit  and  the  fine 
language  in  which  a  sermon  is  set  forth  to  the 
frame  of  the  looking-glass,  which,  although  it  has 
no  power  to  reflect  the  image,  may  attract  the 
observer  to  yet  more  valuable  propei-ties  than  are 
in  itself;  and  just  as  no  man  vnU  judge  of  the 
goodness  of  a  glass  by  the  fineness  of  the  frame,  so 
no  wise  Christian  will  judge  of  a  sermon  merely  by 
the  elegance  of  its  language.  The  same  writer  likens 
the  influence  of  preaching  to  the  fertility  imparted 
by  a  flowing  river,  fertility  which  may  be  imparted 
by  little  and  little  at  a  time,  and  even  by  unperceived 
passages.  It  is  a  wise  remark  "  that  it  is  not 
always  to  those  that  remember  the  most  of  sermons 
that  they  do  most  good,  even  as  water  retained  in 
ponds  makes  not  the  bottom  flourishing,  but  the 
banks ;  and  the  efficacy  of  a  sermon  is  better  to  be 
collected  from  the  impression  it  has  on  the  under- 
standing and  affections  than  from  what  it  leaves  on 
the  memory." 

There  is  a  remarkable  anecdote  of  the  circumstance 
which  appears  to  have  fixed  the  mind  of  Dr.  John 
Owen,  one  of  the  most  mighty  and  influential 
theologians  of  his  own  age,  and  still  of  unquestioned 
eminence  in  ours.     His  mind  was  full  of  agitatiuus 
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and  perplexities.  It  was  a  troubled  time,  and  his 
course  was  undetermined.  He  was  harassed  by 
fears  and  despondency.  He  was  residing  in  the 
Chai-ter  House,  in  London,  when  he  accompanied 
a  cous'n  to  Aldermanbury  Church  to  heao*  the  cele- 
brated Edmund  Calamy,  but  finding  that  he  was 
not  preaching  that  day,  it  was  suggested  that  they 
shonld   go   to  St.   Michaers,  Wood  Street,  to  hear 

.  another  yet  greater  celebrity,  Thomas  Jarkson. 
Owen  was  indiflferent,  and  preferred  to  stay  where 
he  WHS.  A  plain,  country  minister  was  the  preacher. 
His  fervent  ptayer  first  arrested  the  agitated  hearer, 
and  he  was  then  further  impressed  by  the  text: 
"  Wliy  are  ye  fearful,  0  ye  of  litde  faith  I  "  The 
sermon  was  a  plain  one,  and  Owen  never  knew  who 
the  pre»ioher  was :  but  it  dispelled  the  clotids  and 
silenced  the  agitations  in  that  one  hearer's  mind. 
It  fixed  his  convictions,  it  restored  his  health,  which 
had  been  impaired  by  severe  mental  depression. 
The  power  of  that  sermon  sent  him  forth  on  the 
road  of  future  usefulness  with  **  the  loins  girt,  and 
the  lamp  burning.*'  to  be,  for  a  long  course  of  years, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  preachers  of  his  time. 

It  iH  to  be  hoped  that  eveiy  age,  our  own  as 
well  as  others,  has  its  obscure  pulpit  lights,  lights 
which  shed  out  their  mild  but  useful  radiance.  Again 
.we  say,  we  are  too  much  imposed  upon  by  brilliant 
effects.  Moreover,  if  we  were  ill-tempered,  and  if  we 
did  not  think  such  a  paper  would  do  more  harm 
Jhnn  good,  we  could  easily  write  a  very  lengthy  one 
upon  pulpit  charlatans,  men  who  have  commanded 
vast  audiences  by  making  the  pulpit  the  vehicle  for 
giving  notoriety  to  their  own  nonsense.  Horace  Bush- 
nell  homewhere  says  that  forty  hundred  pulpits — 
he  might  have  said  forty  thousand — are  wondering 
that  there  are  no  more  of  the  eloquent  ministers 
for  them;  to  which  it  has  been  replied  truly,  that 
eminent  excellence  is  exceptional;  we  might  as  well 
wonder  that  ev^y  village  has  not  a  Cicero  or  a 
Baphael  or  a  Thorwaldsen ;  and  we  must  remember 
that,  i^  great  gifts  are  rare,  as  rare  are  the  audiences 
which  are  able  to  appreciate  them.  But  the  pulpit 
has  had  some  fine  illustrations  of  '*  power  in  weak- 
ness"; like  William  Rhodes,  a  village  minister  of 
Damerham  in  Wiltshire,  of  whom  Charles  Stanford 
has  given  so  beautiful  and  instructive  a  memorial, 
and  who  is  said  to  have  answered  to  Bobert  Hobin- 
son's  expression  that  ^^  he  had  wisdom — ^that  is,  some- 
thing to  say,  but  lacked  mouth,  that  is  power  to  say 
it."  There  have  been  many  of  these  nervous  creatures. 
Caleb  Morris,  for  a  long  time  a  very  rare  and  accept- 
able minister  in  London,  was  one  of  these.  His 
nervousness  drove  him  from  the  pulpit,  and  his 
ministrations,  highly  prized  by  a  select  few,  were 
delivered  in  his  d[ra wing-room.  It  is  told  that  in  the> 
very  last  year  of  his  life,  when  preaching  to  a 
crowded  congregation  in  Milford  Haven,  he  was 
about  to  conclude  the  service,  and  had  closed  the 
Bible,  when  a  minister  who  had  just  arrived, 
standing  at  the  bottom  of  the  chapel,  in  one  of 
the  side  aisles,  exclaimed :  "  Mr.  Morris,  go  on,  sir ; 
I  have  only  just  come  in ;  I  have  had  a  service  in 
the  country,  but  I  wanted  to  hear  some  words  from 
you ;  go  on  for  another  half  hour,  sir."  And  thus 
invoked,  Mr.  Morris  opened  the  Bible  again,  and 
went  on  for  another  half  hour.  This  was  one  of 
the  obsonre  lights,  but  perhaps,  not  many  of  the 
more  brilliant  pulpit  luminaries  would  have  been 
i^ual  to  60  unexpected  a  calL 


We  will  confess  that  we  are  not  fond  of  boy 
preachers,  yet  some  have  proved  them^elves;  nor 
may  we  forget  that  boys,  by  rare  exceptions,  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  consecrated  Samuels  or 
Davids.  The  name  of  Thomas  Spencer  of  Liverpool 
has  not  yet  been  forgotten ;  but  it  is  now  only 
a  tradition.  His  instance  is  probably  unrivalled  in 
the  annals  of  pulpit  oiatory.  His  eamei»tncss,  his 
simplicity,  the  exceeding  beauty  of  his  personal 
appearance,  all  combined — with  a  manly  energy  of 
manner  and  majestic  grace  in  deliveiy — to  make  him, 
before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  the  most  attrac- 
tive, powerful,  and  tiseful  minister  in  Liverpool. 
In  the  presence  of  ^ve  thousand  persons  he  laid  thi> 
foundation-stone  of  his  new  chapel  in  Liverpool,  and 
very  shortly  after,  on  a  Monday  afternoon,  was 
drowned,  while  bathing,  in  the  Mersey; 

**  So  Lyddaa  sank  low,  but  mounted  high, 
Through  the  dear  might  of  Him  who  walked  the  waTAa." 

Not  many  times  has  such  a  thrill  passed  through 
the  city  of  his  ministrations,  or  the  church  of  lus 
adoption,  as  that  which  was  felt  on  the  announce- 
ment of  his  death.  A  party  of  ministers  was  as- 
sembled in  the  drawing-room  of  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Stewart;  Spencer  was  expected,  and  amidst  the 
conversation  about  him,  wonder  was  expressed  at 
his  delay ;  sounds  were  heard  in  the  street,  and  little 
compcmies  of  awe-strack  groups  wer6  seen  con- 
versing; Dr.  Stewart  threw  up  the  window,  and 
inquired  what  was  the  matter,  and  the  reply  was 
given,  "  Spencer  is  drowned ! "  Can  we  conceive 
the  startled  dismay  of  that  company  ?  It  was  Mon- 
day afternoon,  but  the  outlines  of  the  sermon  for 
the  following  Sunday  were  found  in  his  pocket; 
there  was  something  truly  prophet-like  in  hi:; 
abrupt  appearance  and  transit.  James  Montgomery 
embalmed  his  memory  in  some  sweet  verses  : 

**  The  loyeliest  star  of  eyening^s  tnin 
Sets  early  in  the  western  main, 

And  leaves  the  worid  in  night; 
The  brightest  star  of  morning's  host, 
Scarce  risen^  in  brighter  beams  is  lost; 
Thus  sank  hU  form  on  ocean's  coast, 
Thns  sprang  his  soul  to  light 

O  Ghnroh !  to  whom  that  youth  was  dear. 
The  Angel  of  thy  mercies  here, 

Behold  the  path  he  trod,      t^ 
*  A  milky-way'  through  midnight  skies] 
Behold  tJie  grave  in  which  he  lies: 
Eyen  from  this  dust  thy  prophet  ories, 

*Fr<^re  to  meet  thy  God.'" 

And  it  was  said  that  even  from  the  dust  the  yonng 
prophet  did  cry,  and  that  many  conversions  lesolted 
from  the  quickening  of  the  conscience  in  the  town, 
by  the  death  of  the  young  preacher.  This  is  really 
the  case  sometimes ;  wonders  have  been  wrought  by 
the  dead,  seeming  to  renew  the  story  of  the  miracle 
wrought  by  the  bones  of  Elisha. 

We  read  of  the  e£fects  of  a  sermon  heard  on  one 
continent,  and  bringing  ferth  extraordinary  fruit 
upon  another,  when  the  best  part  of  a  century  had 
passed  away.  Dr.  Edwards  Park  mentions  the 
instance  of  a  person  who  heard  the  gieat  and  good 
John  Flavel  preach  at  Dartmoath ;  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  train-band  of  Charles  l  He  was 
present  at  the  beheading  of  the  monarch;  he  had 
some  acquaintance  with  Uiuiuwell ;  ho  h<^ai*d  Flavel 
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prcacij,  when  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  from  the 
text :  "  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
let  him  be  Anathema  Maran-atha."  He  went  to 
America,  passed  through  many  ezperienoes,  and, 
when  one  hxmdred  years  of  age,  was  a  farmer  at 
Middlesboro'  in  the  New  World  ;  there,  sitting  in 
Lis  field,  he  heard  the  words  oome  back  to  him  as 
he  bad  listened  to  them  eighty-five  years  before. 
He  remembered  the  appearance  of  the  solemn 
preacher  rising  to  prononnce  the  benediction  before 
he  dismissed  the  auditory,  and  exclaiming  in  piteous 
tones,  ''How  shall  I  bless  the  whole  assembly, 
when  every  person  in  it  who  loveth  not  the  Lord 
Jesns  is  Anathema  Maran-atha  "  ?  He  was  alarmed 
at  the  reminiscence,  and  particularly  at  the  fact 
that  no  minister  had  blessed  him  during  all  those 
years.  He  pondered  that  closing  remark  of  Flavelj 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  of  his 
life,  he  gave  evidence  that  he  was  worthy  to  be 
enrolled  among  the  members  of  the  church  written 
in  heaven,  and  bore  his  tei^timony,  for  fifteen  years 
afterwards,  as  to  the  power  of  the  tmth  over  his 
mind. 

Among  the  obscure  lights  of  the  pulpit  we  have, 
however,  sometimes  to  notice  a  name  of  very  dis- 
tinguished eminence,  and  of  these  no  name  is  more 
i^markable  than  that  of  the  very  illustrious  Michael 
Faraday.  This  great  philosopher,  and  most  eloquent 
scientific  lecturer  of  his  times,  was  a  member  of 
a  smtiU,  but  very  respectable  Christian  communion, 
the  Sandemanians,  a  sect  of  rather  extreme  Gon- 
gregationalists — their  faith  differing  little  from  that 
received  by  other  churches — principally  holding 
that  Christ  did  not  come  to  establish  any  worldly 
power,  but  to  give  a  hope  of  eternal  life  beyond  the 
grave ;  that  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  is  a 
sufficient  gnide  ;  that  faith  in  the  divinity  and  the 
work  of  Christ  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  that  the 
proof  of  faith  in  Christ  is  obedience  to  His  com- 
mandments. It  is  not  uninteresting  to  think  of 
this  dibtipguished  man,  piercing  perhaps  farther 
into  the  movements  of  the  subtle  laws  of  the 
material  universe  than  any  man  of  his  time — per- 
haps than  any  man  of  any  age — lecturing  during 
the  week  to  princes,  and  receiving  honours,  orders, 
and  diplomas  frdm  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and 
the  most  select  scientific  associations  of  the  world, 
in  the  most  plain  and  unostentatious  manner,  ex- 
pounding every  Sabbath  the  Word  of  Life  to  the 
quiet  congregation.  "It  is  difficult,"  says  his  bio- 
<;rapher,  JBr.  Benoe  Jones, "  to  draw  a  comparison  be- 
tween bin  preaching  and  his  lecturing ;  first,  because 
they  were  very  unequally  known;  and  secondly, 
because  of  the  entire  separation  he  made  between 
the  subjects  of  religion  and  science.  Generally, 
perhaps,  it  might  be  said  that  no  one  could  lecture 
like  Faraday,  bnt  that  many  might  preach  with 
more  effect."  The  reason  why  his  sermons  seemed 
inferior  to  his  lectures  is  very  evident.  There  was 
no  eloquence*  There  was  not  one  word  said  for 
effect.  The  overflowing  energy  and  clearness  of 
the  lecture-room  were  replaced  by  an  earnestness 
of  manner  best  summed  up  in  the  word  devoutness. 
His  object  seemed  to  be  to  make  the  most  nse  of  the 
words  of  Scripture,  and  to  make  as  little  use  of  his 
own  words  as  he  could.  Hence  a  stranger  was 
struck  first  by  the  number  and  rapidity  of  his  re- 
ferences to  texts  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  secondly  by  ihQ  devoutness  of  his  manner. 


These  sermons  were  always  extemporary,  but  they 
were  prepared  with  great  care.  A  friend  says: 
'*  I  once  heard  him  read  the  Scriptures  at  the  ohapel 
where  he  was  an  elder.  He  read  a  long  portion  of 
one  of  the  Gospels  slowly,  reverently,  and  with  such 
an  intelligent  and  sympathising  appreciation  of  the 
meaning  that  I  thought  I  had  never  heard  so  ex- 
cellent a  reader."  And  this  may,  perhaps,  convey 
the  assurance  that  Faraday  was  an  interesting 
preacher ;  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  faint  eulogy 
for  the  man  who  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
expositors  of  the  most  subtle  principles  of  science  of 
ctny  age ;  it  must  have  arisen  from  the  conscientious 
determination  to  speak  *'not  with  words  of  man's 
wisdom,  but  as  the  Holy  Ghost  speaketh." 

Nor  are  there  wanting  those  who  deprecate  the  em- 
ployment of  eloquence  on  sacred  themes,  and  especially 
in  the  pxdpit.  Surely  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  rea»ou 
for  such  objections  ;  and  certainly  they  do  not  find 
their  vindication  either  in  the  sermons  of  our  Lord 
himself,  or  in  the  style  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
his  apostles.  Speaking  of  eloquence.  Lord  Chester- 
field says  truly :  "  Weight  without  lustre  is  lead," 
but  it  is  the  lustre  which  constitutes  the  eloquence 
which  makes  the  orator ;  as  an  eminent  writer  has 
said,  '*  It  is  a  physician  conquering  his  audience  by 
infusing  his  soul  into  them ;  and  hence,"  says  the 
same  writer,  "  I  do  not  know  of  any  kind  ol  history, 
except  the  event  of  a  battle,  to  which  people  listen 
with  more  interest  than  to  any  anecdote  of  elo- 
quence, and  the  wise  think  it  better  than  a  battle. 
You  may  find  the  orator  as  a  physician,  in  some 
lowly  Bethel  by  the  seaside,  where  a  hard-featured, 
scarred,  and  wrinkled  Methodist  becomes  the  poet 
of  the  sailor  and  the  fisherman,  whilst  he  pours  out 
the  abundant  streams  of  his  thouffht  thix)ugh  a 
language  all  glittering  and  fiery  wim  imagination : 
a  man  who  never  knew  the  looking-glass  or  the 
critic — a  man  whom  college  drill  or  patronage  never 
made,  and  whom  praise  cannot  spoiL" 

Our  space  is  exhausted,  but  we  feel  as  if  we  had 
only  begun  to  treat  of  a  subject  as  exbaustless  as  it 
is  interesting  and  important. 


THE  PULPIT  IN  THE  FAMILY. 

THE  WILDERNBSS  WAT. 

"Thon  BbAli  remember  all  the  way  which  the  Lord  thy  God  led  thee  ih««e 
forty  yean  in  the  wilderneBs,  to  humble  thee,  and  prove  thee."— i>ettt.  vUL  2 

i|£  HEN  the  children  of  Israel  stood 
*^  safe  on  the  Eed  Sea  bank  and 
f  looked  back  on  the  grave  of  the 
Egyptians,  they  were  very  jubilant 
All  the  trouble  was  now  over,  they 
thought.  They  would  quietly  narch 
into  the  promised  land.  God,  who 
by  his  strong  arm  had  delivered  ikk%m 
from  bondage  without  fighting  would 
doubtless,  wso  without  fighting,  intro- 
duce them  to  the  land  of  rest.  But 
they  were  mistaken.  Forty  years'  wandering  in  the 
wilderness  was  before  them,  and  many  a  painful 
battle,  ere  they  were  permitted  to  cross  the  riven 
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And  why?  Becanso  they  were  not  fit  to  enter  into 
rest.  Long  driid«::ery  under  the  task-masters  in 
Egypt  had  made  slaves  of  them,  had  eaten  all  the 
manliness  out  of  them.  They  could  sing  a  triumph 
Bong  when  God  fought  for  them,  but  they  fainted 
at  the  least  effort  they  had  to  make  for  themselves. 
They  lusted  after  leeks  and  onions,  and  thought 
very  little  of  the  high  dignity  God  had  in  etore. 
So  they  had  to  be  trained  and  disciplined  before 
they  could  enter  into  rest. 

Thus  there  were  two  elements  in  their  salvation : 
deliverance  wrought  out  by  God  external  to  them- 
selves, and  a  training  in  themselves  to  fit  them  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  promise. 

Which  things  are  an  allegory  as  regards  every 
individual  soul  who  is  a  child  of  God.  There  is  a 
deliverance  wrought  out  for  hiin,  and  a  deliverance 
wrought  out  in  him.  It  is  very  easy  to  sing  songs 
of  triumph  for  the  first,  but  not  so  easy  to  be  joyful 
and  praise  God  in  the  latter;  for  in  this  it  is  the 
man  himself  that  has  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
battle.  Eternal  life  is  God's  free  gift  freely  given ; 
but  when  that  eternal  life  begins  in  a  man,  then 
comes  a  battle  with  self,  and  much  besides;  it  does 
not  by  any  means  bring  peace,  but  a  sword. 

If  we  are  in  Christ,  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it, 
enclosed  in  the  living  circle  of  his  life,  he  has 
already  worked  out  for  us  our  salvation.  But  He 
wills  also  to  work  in  us  every  gracious  disposition 
that  is  to  fit  us  for  its  enjoyment.  The  sculptor 
chooses  a  block  of  marble.  The  image  is  ali*eady 
formed  in  the  sculptor's  mind.  It  is  elected  to 
stand  in  the  great  temple,  but  before  it  can  be 
placed  there  the  sculptor's  hand  must  work  upon 
it ;  and  many  a  sharp  blow  and  many  a  rough  rub 
Tidll  it  get  before  it  is  brought  into  the  light  of  the 
eternal  sanctuary. 

There  is,  therefore,  much  hard  work  for  the 
soul  to  go  through  in  its  progress  to  the  likeness  of 
Christ.  It  is  hard  work  which  the  soul  is  pray- 
ing for  when  it  prays  that  it  may  grow  in  faith 
and  love.  Possibly  it  is  praying  for  greater  trials. 
The  children  of  Isi  ael  in  Egypt  cried  to  God  for 
deliverance,  but  they  were  really  asking  for  all  the 
trials  of  the  wilderness.  And  this  is  the  reason 
why  God's  faithful  children  are  often  disappointed 
at  His  seeming  slackness  in  answer  to  their 
prayers.  Perhaps,  afterwards  they  find  out 
that  by  that  very  disappointment  they  have  been 
drawn  on  to  more  earnest  prayer,  and  so  by  that 
very  discipline  the  spiritual  life  has  been  developed. 

God  ki^ows  the  end  from  the  beginning.  We  do 
not.  He  knows  every  step  of  our  onward  way. 
We  do  not.  He  says,  "  Rise  up  and  walk :  pursue 
your  pilgrimage,  and  you  shall  come  to  your  Father's 
home,  to  the  holy  city,  to  the  quiet  waters  and 
pleasant  fields."  Well,  there  at  any  rate  is  a  definite 
command,  a  definite  promise.  Flee  from  Egypt, 
and  you  shall  enter  into  rest.  We  rise  up  and 
flee  at  the  command,  and  we  look  out  for  the 
promised  rest,  we  strain  our  eyes  to  catch  sight  of 
the  eternal  shore.  But,  lo !  we  come  to  what  seems 
a  waste,  howling  wilderness,  and  we  see  as  yet  no 
trace  of  the  Palace  of  the  King,  nor  of  the  flowing 
river,  nor  of  the  City  of  Gold,  and  our  souls  are 
much  discouraged  because  of  the  way,  and  we  faint 
for  hunger  and  thirst,  and  are  ready  to  lie  down 
in  the  wilderness  and  sleep  for  very  weariness  of 
spirit.     But  God  says,  March  on!    Speak  to  these 


people  of  mine  that  they  go  forward,  and  by-and-l»ye 
they  shall  enter  rest. 

Here,  then,  is  often  the  answer  to  the  prayer  the 
soul  sends  up  to  God  for  more  grace,  and  love,  and 
likeness  to  Christ.  The  work  of  Divine  love  ia 
carried  on  in  the  soul  often  amidst  much  con:fiict 
and  labour.  David,  on  the  Bed  Sea  bank  of  his 
prosperity  sang :  "  I  shall  never  be  moved.  Lord, 
by  Thy  favour  Thou  hast  made  my  mountain  to 
stand  strong."  Yet  the  very  next  verse  finds  him 
in  the  wilderness  :  "  Thou  didst  hide  Thy  face,  and 
I  was  troubled."  And  mark  the  effect  the  wilder- 
ness has  on  him;  it  set  him  to  praying  more 
earnestly — "I  gat  me  to  the  Lord  right  humbly." 
And  in  the  end  he  receives  the  fniit  of  his  prayer. 
•  The  progress  of  growth  in  grace  is  not  to  be 
gauged  by  having  bright  hope,  and  joy,  and  peace. 
But  to  be  travelling  on  even  in  faintness  and  gloom : 
to  fight  the  good  fight,  even  though  yon  have  to 
fight  on  your  knees — faint,  yet  pursuing — then 
every  trial  successfully  gone  through  is  a  stepping- 
stone  to  a  higher  life.  Every  day's  march  in  the 
desert  brought  the  Israelites  nearer  to  Canaan, 
every  battle  they  fought  left  so  many  enemies  the 
less  to  contend  with.  Every  painful  htroggle  wiih 
bin  and  self,  in  which  we  by  God's  grace  get  the 
mastery,  opens  a  way  into  the  soul  for  the  life  of 
Chiist  to  flow  in. 

The  very  charter  of  our  being  in  Christ  is  that 
we  should  also  be  partakers  of  His  sufferings. 
"  What,  could  ye  not  watch  with  Me  one  honrV'' 
"  Watch  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation." 
And  then  the  vision  of  rest  is  sure  though  it  may 
seem  to  tarry.  After  the  wanderings  in  the  wilder- 
ness are  over,  the  promised  land  will  burst  into 
view.  Weak  and  weary  though  thou  mayest  be, 
brother,  thine  eyes  shall  at  last  see  the  King  in  His 
beauty,  they  shall  behold  the  land  that  ia  very 
far  off. 


"fit  tts  frail." 

'^T'ES,  let  na  pray!    'Tis  good  vrhen  cares  are  vexing 

To  kneel  and  tell  the  story  of  our  woe 
To  Him,  who  notes  our  fears  and  griefs  perplexing, 
And  doth  the  end  from  the  begiDning  know. 

Ah !  let  TIB  pray ;  far  we  may  reckon  never 

How  many  heavy  burdens  hard  to  bear 
Have  rolled  from  hnman  shonlden,  aching  ever. 

To  Christ's  dear  feet,  at  hash  of  holy  prayer. 

Yes,  pray — for  oh  I  like  mother-hand's  soft  preasnio 
In  sweet  a{)proval  lelt  on  childhood's  head. 

The  peace  of  God  that  passeth  finite  measure, 
While  knees  are  bowed,  on  worn  hearts  shall  be  slxd. 

If  for  onr  weal,  the  boon  so  sorely  needed. 
Though  long  withheld,  shall  blesa  the  earnest  plea; 

No  prayer  on  heaven's  kind  ear  falls  short  unheeded, 
Or  where,  for  human  need,  would  comfort  be? 

Then  let  us  kneel,  onr  Lord's  behest  obeying. 
To  pray  unceasing,  till  with  glad  ama2o 

We  stand  where  nevermore  is  need  of  praying. 
For  every  tongue  is  toned  to  endless  pniise. 

Elizabeth  Sur^ 
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THE  yOUNG  DBOVEBS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

*  'VOU  bftte  &  fine  dog 
th^,  Bhepberd,*' 
.  I '  remarked  to  ab 
old  m^rti  I  met  on 
one.  of  the  wild 
hil^inthe  hi^ 
landflfofBootland, 
vhfin  travelling 
there  a  year  a^o. 
•*  *X>M  ^^  is, 
«ir»*  s  the  an- 
BVKM^  *  *  a  finer 
vef^c  lived,  ,  ex- 
cept it  might  be 
one  that  my  father 
kept  when/I  was  a  boy."— "An^  was  that  a  better  one?"  f. 
asked.  '  •  j,     ' ' 

•*  Well,  Vn  no*  flay  that  hfe  J^as  a  better  dog  thoi»  ^Id  •  Shag  * 
yonder,  but  ho  was  a  Tery  firfe  dog,  j^,  a  very  fiaa  dog,"  anfl 
then  after  a  pause- he  onntinupd^"  his  name  w(jft  *Shag'  to*, 
and  he  saved  my  life  ono^  8o*l  ^^  cause  to  xemiember  him.'* 

**You  have,  indeed,"  t  anaw^l^a.  •*But  how  did  it  come 
about  that  he  saved  yoor  life  ?  "  ' 

'*  Well,  sir,"  the  old  shepherd  replied,  *»ft  is  a  long  tale,  but 
if  yon  have  a  mind  to  sit  down  oa  yonder  rock,  I  will  tell  you 
all  about  it." 

I  was  only  too  glad  to  accept  the  ]>  '  ntjon,  and  listened  to 
the  wonderful  story  of  "  Old  Shag's  "  sagai  -j  land  tl^  shepherd- 
boy's  deliveiy  from  death  through  his  iWtramentality.  This 
story  I  will  now  write  down  as  nearly  as  I  can  riimember  it;  but 
I  must  write  it  in  plain  English,  and  not  in  the  dialect  in  which 
it  was  repeated  to  me,  or  I  am  afraid  my  English  readers  would 
not  understand  the  half  of  it 

*'  It  is  nearlj  fifty  years  ago,  sir,"  began  the  old  man,  **  that 
I  WU8  living  %i|Si  my  father  in  a  cottago  toot  far  from  here. 
3fy  father.  }i]c^  ib^self,  was  a  shepherd  |^4  drover,  and  was 
noted  all  Ibe  country  rofind  for  his  honcsijy  an4  steadiness ;  no 
man  knenr  his  «itiri(,hetter  i3or  attended  to  it  more  industriously 
or  conscientiously ;  thus  he  won  th©  confidence  of  ,i>is  employers 
and  was  trusted  Implicitly  bf||>fl|kn. 

When  I  was  about  ten  y*T9  old,  my  father  had" a  Wd  ill-, 
ness,  and  we  feared  that  lie  would  never  recover;  he  did,  how?' 
over,  get  better,  but  not  till  he  had  passed  through  feerend 
months  of  sickness  add  suffering.  It  was  during  this  illness'. 
that  the  adventure  I  am  about  to  relate  to  you  occurred. '      .  *  . 

One  morning  early  in  the  winter,  when  my  father  w^  quite 
laid  by,  a  gentleman,  who  had  employed  him  as  drover  for 
many  years,  called  at  the  cottagt  about  sending  a  number  of 
sheep,  nearly  six  hundred  there  were,  fVom  his  farm  «)oee  l^y, 
to  another  lower  down,  and  about  thirty  miles  away.-     ^    /  > 

Of  course  my  father  told  him  it  was  out  of  the  question  for 
him  to  undertake  the  jonmey,  even  if  the  time  for  sending  them 
were  delayed  for  a  week  or  two,  as  it  was  impossible  to  say  how 
long  he  might  be  confined  to  the  house  by  his  illness. 

Thia  quite  put  tiie  gentleman  out,  for  though  he  could  see 
the  reasonableness  of  what  my  father  said,  he  had  no  one  else 
to  send  Mth  the  sheep ;  and  he  was  going  awa)r  vexed  and  dis- 
appointed, when  my  brother  Sandy,  who  was  only  two  years 


older  than  myself,  proposed  that  ho  should  undertake   the 
journey. 

**  (Dould  you  manage  it,  Sandy,  if  I  trusted  you  ?"  asked  the 
getitleman. 

'  Sandy  said  he  was  sure  he  o^uld  do  it  as  well  as  father 
himself;  he  knew  the  road,  and  had  been  used  to  sheep-driving 
ever  since  he  was  eight  years  old. 

At  first  our  father  objected,  but  after  a  good  deal  of  per- 
suasion he  gave  his  permission  for  Sandy  to  take  the  sheep ;  he 
was  to  start  the  next  ipbming  as  soon  as  it  was  li§^t,  so  that 
he  would  be  abla^  to  reiu)h  Glenhalt,  a  ^village  on  the  road, 
before  evening/ 

Whien  the  gentleman  was  gone,  I  adced  my  father  to  let  me 
go  iwithSaUdy,   **  You  know,'*  I  said,  **  that  I  can  lielp  with  the 
fsheop,  aud  it  will  be  lonesome  for  Sandy  all  by  himself." 
.    "Well,  my  lad,**  sAid  fatljer,  **  you  shall  go."    And  so  it  was 
settled.        . 

That  night  before  we  went  to  bed,  our  father  read  to  us  out 
(^his  big Bibl^oue  of  the  Psalms  he  was  so  fond  of— it  was 
the  tlurty-(pnrth  ^Jntlm.  Ton  remember  it,  I  daresay,  sir.  It 
begins  ^  *'  I  will  bless  the  Lord  at  all  times :  his  prAise  shall 
contint^s^Uy  be  in  my  mouth,"  and  there  is  one  verses  in  it  that 
I  shall  never  forget  I  will  tell  ywt  presently  why  that  verse 
is  BO  iiapressed  on  my  mind ;  this  it  is :  ^t  sought  the  Lord, 
and  He  heard  me,  and  delivered  me  from  all  my  fears."  After 
reading,  our  father  prayed  for  us  that  we  might  be  taken  care 
of  on  our  journey,  and  that  while  we  were  away  from  home  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  might  encamp  round  about  us,  and  keep  us 
from  harm.  Ton  see,  sir,  although  fSither  was  laid  up  and 
could  not  get  out  of  his  bed,  he  did  not  nisglept  family  worship. 
It  was  not  many  of  our  neighbours  that  «ould  read,  but  father 
had  learned  when  he  was  young,  and  he  knew  how  to  appreciate 
the  blessing.  /^ 

Father  told  us  all  about  tho  journey,  yhere  we  were  to  put 
up  at  night,  and  which  were  tho  bc^. roads  to  drive  the  sheep 
along,  and  Sandy  and  I  went  to  h^  tliat  nif^ht  feeling  proud 
to  be  trusted,  and  quite  consent  of  suooessfully  carrying  out 
the  trust. 

The  next  morning  we  Stakitod  On  our  journey,  taking  old 
Shag  with  us  to  look  after  tho  sheep.  As  I  told  you,  sir. 
Shag  was  a  good  dog,  and  he  understood'  his  work  so  well  that 
he  left^  us  little  to  do  except  to  point  out  the  way  wo  wanted 
them  dfj/^fiC^. 

Well,  sfr^.we  Reached  Gldnhalt  without  any  adventure,  and 
got  all  the  sh^'^safely  into  tho  farm  where  they  wero  to  rest 
for  the  night,  and  then  went  to  the  cottage  where  we  were 
to  stop. 

It  happened  that  when  we  arrived  at  the  cottage  tho  minister 
was  there,  and  we  were  very  proud  of  the  notice  he  took  of  us, 
and  were  delighted  when  ho  praibed  us  for  the  way  in  which 
we  had  managed  th^sheop ;  for  ho  had  seen  us  drive  them  into 
the  farm.  .^  .  * 

After  w^had  had  our  meal  of  porridge,  tho  minister  gathered 
all.  thA children  round  hini  to  catechise  them,  and  Sandy  and  I 
stood  up  with  the  othera 

He  asked  us  whethfcr  wo  knew  who  the  Good  Shepherd 
waft,  and  whotiher  we  were  lambs  of  His  fold,  and  he  told  us 
thai  if  we  wero  Jesus'  lambs  wo  need  fear  nothing :  for  our 
kind  and  loying  Shepherd  woyld  watch  over  us  and  keep  us 
from  harm,  even  from  Satan  himself,  who  goes  about  as  a  roaring 
lion,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour. 

**  Yes,'*  faid  Sandy, "  *  the  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth  round 
about  them  that  fear  Him,  and  delivereth  them;'  that's  what 
father  read  last  night.** 

**  I  ain  glad  that  you  remember  it  so  well,  and  trust  you 
may  always  have  the  angel  of  the  Lord  to  be  your  protector," 
the  minister  satd. 

After  this  he  read  the  twenty-third  Psahn  to  us,  end  spoke 
of  the  blessednelu  of  those  ^trho  could  say  *'  The  Lord  is  my 
Shepherd,"  and  then  wo  sang  the  metrical  version  of  this 
beautiful  Psalm.  \^ 
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Aitagetfaer,  we  spent  a  yerj  pleMant  eTeniDg,  and  when  we 
went  to  rest  felt  glad  that  we  had  happened  to  meet  the  kind 
minister. 

One  thing  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  yon,  and  that  is  that  the 
minister  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  notice  of  old  Shag,  and  what 
was  strange  the  dog  had  heen  pleased  to  be  oaressed.  Genenilly 
Shag  was  very  surly  to  strangers,  and  would  not  let  them  touch 
him,  but  walked  away  looking  yery  eross  if  they  attempted  .to 
do  so ;  but  ^e  had  made  friends  with  the  minister  directly. 

Well,  we  started  on  our  journey  again,  and  in  due  time 
reached  the  place  where  we  were  to  leave  the  sheep,  and  after 
dellyering  up  our  charge  set  ont  on  our  return  home. 

We  started  early  in  the  morning,  intending  to  stay  at  Glen- 
halt  again  that  night,  and  the  next  day  reach  home. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  when  we  set  out,  and  yery  mild 
for  the  time  of  year,  and  Sandy  and  I  walked  along  brayely, 
while  Shag,  now  that  he  had  no  sheep  to  look  after,  amused 
himself  by  hunting  about  in  the  heather  and  fuize  for  rabbits 
or  haies,  and  when  he  found  one  he  would  chase  it  oyer  the 
hills  till  he  got  tired,  and  then  would  come  back  to  us  puffing 
and  panting  after  his  exertions.  About  the  middle  of  tiie  day 
we  Eat  down  on  the  roadside,  and  brought  ont  our  dinner  from 
the  wallet  that  Sandy  carried,  and  began  to  talk  of  our  journey, 
and  to  think  how  pleased  Iktber  would  be  when  we  got  back 
and  told  him  that  the  sheep  had  arrived  quite  safely. 

While  we  Were  eating  our  meal,  I  thought  Sandy  seemed 
to  keep  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  hill  we  had  to  cross 
before  coming  to  Glenhalt 

♦*  What  is  it  you  can  see  oyer  yonder,  Sandy?"  I  asked. 

**  I  was  looking  at  the  clouds,  Jamie,'*  he  answered,  *'  and  I 
think  we  shall  have  a  fiall  soon,  so  we  had  better  get  on  as 
quick  as  we  can." 

We  started  on  the  road  again,  and  made  as  much  haste  as 
we  could,  for  we  knew  well  Uiat,  if  caught  in  a  snow-storm  we 
bhould  have  hard  work  to  reach  our  resting-place  that  evening. 
Meanwhile  the  clouds  had  become  much  thicker  and  heavier, 
and  the  atmosphere  became  colder. 

"  Can  you  walk  a  little  faster,  Jamie  ?  "  asked  Sandy. 

*^1  will  try,"  I  said,  and  we  went  on  again  quicker  than 
before. 

Presently  Sandy  said,  ''Look  over  yonder,  Jamie;  there 
must  be  a  fire  somewhere.    Lock  at  the  smoke." 

I  looked  where  Sandy  pointed,  and  saw  what  seemed  to  be 
a  great  cloud  of  smoke  rolling  along  the  valley,  and  coming 
right  towards  us.  Shag  looked  too,  and  when  we  stopped  he 
sat  down  and  whined  piteoualy,  and  then  looked  at  us  and 
jumped  up  and  ran  on  a  little,  tiien  stopped  again  and  seemed 
uneasy,  and  anxious  to  proceed. 

«^  How  quick  it  is  coming,  Sandy,"  I  said ;  ^  but  do  you  think 
it  is  smoke?" 

There  was  no  time  for  an  answer,  for  almost  before  I  had 
done  speaking  we  were  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  fine  snow,  not 
smoke,  as  we  had  thought.  We  threw  ourselves  on  the  ground 
under  the  shelter  of  a  heap  of  rocks  that  yras  close  by ,  and  it 
was  well  this  shelter  was  so  handy,  for  but  for  it  I  believe  we 
should  have  been  suffocated  by  the  snow  that  drove  past  us 
with  a  fnry  scarcely  to  be  imagined.  In  a  few  moments  the 
ground,  lately  glowing  with  dblour  from  the  dry  heath*  was  one 
unifonn  white,  so  quickly  did  the  snow  cover  it" 
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''Turn  US  again,  O  God,  and  cause  Thy  fiaoe  to  shine;  and 
we  shall  be  saved  '*  (Psalm  Ixxx.  3). 

•*  Neither  do  they  which  go  by  say.  The  blessing  of  the  Lord 
be  upon  you  '*  (Psa.  exxix.  8). 

<*I  will  not  give  sleep  to  mine  eyes,  or  ahmiber  to  mine 
eyelids'*  (Psa.  cxxxii  4). 

•<  The  Lord  will  not  suffer  the  soul  of  the  ric^teoafl  to 
'  (Proy.  X.  S). 


*'  Be  Thou  my  strong  habitation  "  (Psa.  IxxL  3). 

*<  Hold  Thou  me  up,  and  I  shall  be  safe"  (Psa.  ozix.  IITV 

**  That  ye  may  approve  things  that  are  excellent "  (PhiL  i  10). 

''  The  Lord  leoseth  the  prisoners  "  (Psa.  oxlvL  7). 

«*Tl)ey  shall  speak  of  the  glory  of  Thy  kingdom'  (PSs; 
olxv.  11). 

'<0  the  hope  of  Israel,  the  Sayiour  thereof  in  tine  of 
trouble  "(Jer.xiy.  8). 

'*  If  thou  hadst  known,  even  then  "  (Luke  xix.  42). 

**  Verily  I  say  auto  thee,  Tonlay  shalt  ibm  be  with  Ke  in 
paradise  "  (Luke  xxiii  43). 

*<  Then  the  steward  said  within  himself;  What  shall  I  do?* 
(Luke  xvi.  3). 

"  I  came  not  to  call  the  lighteoos,  but  shineiB  to  repentanos  * 
(Luke  V.  32). 

''Declare  thou,  that  tiion  mayest  be  justified"  (bush 
xliii.  26). 

"I  am  the  Lord"  (Isaiah  xlv.  5). 

**  I  will  r^[)ay,  saith  the  Lord  "  (Romans  xii  19). 

**  Bender  therefore  to  all  their  dues  '*  (Bomans  xii!.  7). 

^'She  hath  received  of  the  Lord's  hand  double  for  all  her 
sins  "  (Isaiah  xL  2). 

**  She  sent  out  her  boughs  unto  the  sea  *'  (Psa.  Ixxx.  11). 

**  I  that  ^peak  unto  thee  am  He  "  (John  iv.  26). 

Take  one  word  from  each  of  these  texts,  and  find  a  promiis 
written  in  the  Old  Testament 
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fiO.  Xm.— p.  512.-— *'BI«BTB0irSirB88  EXALTXIH  ▲  HAttOT."— 

Prov.  xiv.  34. 


1.  B<ehoboam     .     . 

.     1  Kings  xii.  1-20. 

2.  I-moge.     .     . 
:t.  GedHliah  .     . 

,     .     Daa.  ii.  31-45. 

.     .     Jer.  xii.  1,  2. 

4.  H-ezekiah.     .     . 

.     2  Chron.  xxx.  1-12. 

5.  T«yrus.     .     .     . 

Ezek.  xxvi.  1,  5, 14;  xxvii;  xxriii. 
•   I    4,5. 

6.  £-zra  •     .     • 

.     .     Neh.yiiil-8;E«raviLl9. 

7.  0-rion .     .     . 

/Job  ix.  9 :  xxxviii.  31.    Amos  v.  & 
'     •    .    Psa.  xix.  L 

8.  XJ-ki    .     .     .     . 

.     Dan.  viii.  1-11,20,21. 

9.  K-ihon .     .     .     . 

.     Num.  XXL  21-30. 

10.  N-ehemiah     .     . 

.    NeU.ii.  17;  xiii.  23-31. 

11.  B^en  .     .     .     . 

Gen.  ii.  8,  9. 

12.  S-imeon     .     .     . 

.     Luke  ii.  25,  26. 

13.  S-urah .     .     •     . 

.    Gen.  xviL  19. 

14.  E-agle .     .     • 

.     Exod.xix.4.    Deat.xzxilli,12. 

15.  X 

16.  A-nna .     .     • 

.     .    LukeiLS6-38. 

17.  L-ion    .     .     . 

.     .     Dan.  vii.  4, 17. 

18.  T-ah-panhod    . 

19.  E-paphroditus. 

20.  T-iberias,  Sea  of 

.     r    Jer.  xlUi.  8-18. 

.     PhiL  ii.  25-30. 

.     Johnvi.  1, 19.    Jobix.a 

2L  H-oieb.     .     . 

.     Psa.  cvi.  19, 21. 

22.  A-saph      .     . 

.    Neh.  iL8. 

23.  N-un,Sonof  .     . 

.    Josh.  i.  1,  2. 

24.  A-biiah      .     .     . 

25.  T-igiath-pUeser 

.     1  Kings  xiv.  1-18. 

.     2  Kings  XV.  29. 

26.  I-ttai    .     .     . 

.    2  Sam.  XV.  19-23. 

27.  O-lives,  Mount  of 

/Luke  xxi.  87;  xxiL  89,  40.  Z«h 

28.  K-aeh  .     .     .    . 

.    Heb.xi.7. 
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The  Sunday  at  Home 


O  DAY  MOST  CALM,   MOST  BRIGHT  !  .    .    . 

The  wbhk  wsrb  park  but  for  thy  UQm,—lfcf^crt, 


SAUL  SPABED  BY  DAVID  IN  THE  CAVE. 


THEBE  is  no  book  which  has  so  many  voices,  and 
shows  80  many  sides  as  the  Bible.  Its  soenes 
and  utterances  range  through  the  whole  of  human 
life.  It  is  60  honest  that  it  does  not  withhold  an 
evil  report  of  a  good  man.  It  speaks  the  truth,  even 
when  the  truth  tells  against  the  estimate  of  the 
most  honoured  personage  in  its  history. 
No.  1889.— DscxxBBs  il,  1880. 


This  in  itself,  apart  from  other  considerations, 
commends  the  Scripture  to  many.  But  perhaps 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Old  Testament  which 
'*  attracts  "  the  reader  more  than  the  graphic  touches 
of  nature  with  which  it  abounds.  The  people  of 
whom  it  speaks  are  seen  to  be  real.  They  come 
before  us  just  as  they  are;   and  it  is  this  which 

>^--Pmc«  Okb  Ps«8T* 
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gives  special  life  io  its  record  and  makes  it  fit  all 
time. 

Among  the  heroes  of  the  Old  Testament  there  is 
none  more  popular  than  David.  It  is  not  merely 
that  in  his  Psalms  we  have  one  of  the  great  linkia 
of  catholicity,  since  they  are  read,  said,  and  sung 
equally  by  those  who  diflfer  most  in  religion  and 
fill  the  most  varied  places  in  life,  but  there  are  what 
would  in  any  other  biography  be  called  "  anecdotes  " 
of  him  which  appeal  to  every  one  who  has  a  true 
sense  of  humanity,  and  touch  some  of  the  best  feel- 
ings of  his  heart. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  story  of  his  forbearance 
when  Saul  came  alone  into  a  cave  where  David  and 
his  followers  were  hid.  Little  did  Saul  suspect  who 
was  there.  He  had  for  some  time  been  "  hunting  " 
David  "  like  a  partridge  "  among  the  mountains. 
The  special  region  refeiTed  to  here  is  a  limestone 
district  where  the  hill  sides  provided  numerous 
natural  places  of  retreat  for  such  as  were  leading 
the  persecuted  life  of  David  and  his  followers.  No 
doubt  Saul  and  his  men  had  peered  into  and  explored 
many  a  cave  as  they  swept  that  stony  country  in 
search  of  the  rebels,  as  they  would  call  them.  But 
there  was  no  sign  of  their  presence.  During  the 
march  of  the  pursuers,  however,  Saul  enters  one  of 
tiiese  caves  alone,  little  imagining  that  within  a 
few  yards  of  where  he  paused,  David  himself  was 
hidden.  Very  possibly  David  and  hia  oompaniohs 
had  seen  or  heard  the  advance  of  Saul's  company, 
had  listened  to  their  voices  and  steps  as  they  came 
along,  and  had  slipped  aside  ihto  this  convenient 
cave,  intending  to  wait  until  they  had  gone  by ;  when 
Saul  himself  appears  alone,  wimin  the  cave's  moutK 
We  can  imagine  the  eager  whispers  of  David  s 
friends  as  this  opportunity  suddenly  arrives  for 
avenging  himself  at  once.  It  seemed  to  them  even 
"providential."  We  read  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  4)  :  "  The 
men  of  Pavid  said  unto  him,  Behold  the  day  of 
which  the  Lord  said  unto  thee,  Behold,  I  will  de- 
liver thine  enemy  into  thine  hand,  that  ihon  mayest 
do  to  him  as  it  shall  seem  good  unto  thee." 

They  had  no  scruples ;  tney  did  not  imagine  that 
he  would  have  any.  This  indeed,  to  them  wtis  a 
Divine  interposition  in  their  leader's  favour.  The 
"  Lord  "  had  delivered  Saul  into  the  hand  of  David. 

Then  David  arose — how  the  hearts  of  his  men 
must  have  beaten  as  they  saw  him  step  silently 
towards  his  supposed  unsuspecting  victim — "and 
out  off  the  skirt  of  Saxd's  robe  privily." 

We  are  left  to  imagine  the  surprised  disappoint- 
ment of  those  eager  whispering  men.  We  are  not 
told  what  they  said  among  themselves  at  first ;  but 
soon  their  hearts  must  have  been  touched  with  the  true 
sense  of  what  their  leader  had  done.  The  rest  of  the 
graphic  story  is  related  in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter 
of  the  first  book  of  Samuel.  Saul  had  no  sooner  gone 
out  of  the  cave  and  started  again  on  his  merciless 
human  hunt  than  he  heard  a  well-known  voice  call- 
ing after  him,  '*  My  lord  the  King !  And  when  Saul 
looked  behind  him,"  behold  it  was  David, who  cried  and 
came  forward  with  obeisance,  and  the  skirt  of  his  robe 
in  his  hand.  "  My  father,"  he  say8>  "  see  the  skirt 
of  thy  robe  in  my  hand."  His  plea  for  innocence 
towards  Saul  is  deeplv  touching,  and  Saul,  who  had, 
just  like  another  in  later  days,  been  breathing  out 


threatenings  and  slaughter  s^inst  this  man,  is 
deeply  touched.  "  Is  this  thy  voice,  my  son  David? 
And  Saul  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept.'* 

They  were  but  spasms  of  righteouB  perception 
which  came  to  Saul.  It  was  not  long  afterwards, 
despite  of  his  admission,  "  Thou  art  more  righteous 
than  I :  for  thou  hast  rewarded  me  good,  whereas  I 
have  rewarded  thee  evil,"  that  we  find  Saul  once  more, 
his  fit  of  anger  having  returned,  pursuing  David. 
On  this  second  occasion  David  takes  the  spear  and 
cruse  of  water  from  beside  his  bolster  while  he  lay 
asleep,  and  then  shows  them  to  him,  to  prove  his 
forbearance  again. 

Both  occasions  are  marked  by  the  same — we  may 
use  the  word  "  chivalresque "  spirit.  Rough  and 
swift  as  David  often  was  to  strike,  he  has  the  sonl 
of  honour.  He  can  hate  and  fi^t,  as  not  only  the 
records  of  his  life,  but  his  very  Fsalms  show.  And 
yet  he  wiU  not  deal  treacherously  with  this  his 
unrelenting  enemy.  His  failure  to  win  permanently 
the  good- will  of  Saul  by  sparing  him  in  the  cave, 
might,  with  another,  have  led  him  to  take  his  life 
when  onoe  more  he  had  Saul  unoonsoiouslv  within 
his  power.  But  the  soul  of  David  is  steadily  high. 
He  will  not  be  betrayed  into  such  an  unworthy  act 
as  to  smite  his  enemy  secretly. 

Here  we  have  a  hint  of  the  inflnenoe  which  he  had 
over  the  fierce  spirits  which  had  drawn  to  him  from 
all  around,  and  especially  of  that  which  has  over- 
sowed, and  stirred  hearts  with  its  generosity  where- 
ever  the  tale  of  it  has  been  told.  Becdly  noble  deeds, 
onoe  told,  are  seldom  allowed  to  be  forgotten.  The 
world,  with  all  its  selfishness,  despises  that  which  is 
mean,  and  cherishes  the  memory  of  that  which  is'trnly 
honourable.  Here  was  a  little  thinff,  done  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  it  has  set  one  of  the  deepesbcnt  seals 
to  the  character  of  David.  Indeed,  they  are  these 
small  acts  that  are  often  so  great.  Forbearance 
from  the  use  of  an  opportunity  to  catch  an  opponent 
secretly  on  the  hip,  may  generally  at  the  time  he 
esteemed  super-sensitiveness,  as  that  of  David  no 
doubt  was  by  his  companions,  when  he  refused  to 
smite  the  unoonsoious  Saul.  But  before  long  surely 
it  entenBd  into  and  touched  their  hearts.  They 
must  have  felt  themselves  lifted  into  a  higher  level 
of  life  in  their  communion  with  their  leader.  They 
had  a  fresh  perception  of  Divine  righteousness.  And 
so  always.  The  lesser  acts  of  maffnamiaity,  for  the 
doing  of  which  oocasions  oonstaaUy  present  them- 
selves, shed  a  wholesome  air  all  round  tL^u.  There  is 
no  one  whom  David  does  not  here  leach.  Even  small 
deeds  of  unselfishness,  when  we  forbear  io  take  a 
questionable  advantage  of  another,  may  be  derided 
by  meaner  souls  on  the  spot ;  but  they  surely  leave 
their  mark,  and  presently  help  men  to  take  the 
nobler  lines  of  life.  They  are  little  seeds,  but  make 
big  trees.  They  are  the  links  which  form  the 
mystic  tie  between  the  unselfish  and  forbeaiing  of 
all  ages,  and  they  are  the  salt  which  keeps  the 
carcase  of  human  nature  from  corruption.  Let  Tin 
not  think  of  David's  deed  merely  as  the  act  of  a 
conspicuous  hero,  but  use  its  spirit  for  the  doing  of 
those  manifold  obscure  heroic  acts  which  make  all 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  between 
that  which  belongs  to  the  world,  and  that  which 
marks  the  Kingdom  of  heaven. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


TRAVELLING  in  the  Tyrol  was  not  an  easy 
business  in  the  year  1769.  The  country,  which 
might  be  called  an  eastward  wing  of  the  Alps,  and 
rivals  Switzerland  in  its  alternation  of  towering 
summit  and  deep  valley,  had  few  roads,  and  those  it 
had  were  neither  safe  nor  smooth  ;  its  towns,  beuides 
being  few  and  feu:  between,  were  generally  small  and 
poor,  and  their  inns  afforded  but  scanty  accommoda- 
tion to  strangers.  Yet  the  Tyrol  was  then,  and  had 
been  for  many  an  age,  the  highway  of  trade  and 
travel  between  the  Teutonic  and  the  Latin  race,  and 
the  connecting  link  of  the  Kaiser's  empire,  as  it 
existed  at  the  time,  with  one  end  on  the  German, 
and  the  other  on  the  Italian  soil .  Gallant  cavalcades 
escorting  imperial  viceroys  to  Milan,  had  wound 
through  its  valleys,  powerful  armies  had  descended 
from  its  heights,  to  crush  insurrection  in  the  Lombard 
cities,  or  strengthen  the  hands  of  Imperial  partisans, 
and  Charles  the  Fifth  had  fled  through  its  mountain 
passes,  pursued  by  his  Protestant  enemies  to  the 
very  borders  of  Italy. 

These  days  were  done  before  the  period  of  our 
story,  the  Lombard  cities  rested  in  tranquil  bondage 
under  the  rule  of  Austria  and  the  Church ;  Maria 
Theresa  and  her  son  Joseph  jointly  occupied  the 
throne  of  the  Kaisers.  But  the  roads  of  the  Tyrol 
were  as  bad  as  they  had  ever  been ;  and  one  of  the 
worst,  though  forming  part  of  the  beaten  track  to  the 
Italian  frontier,  was  that  which  led  to  the  isolated 
village  of  Grunderwald. 

The  sitnaticm  of  that  village  was  peculiar;  a  deft 
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In  common  with  the  majority  of  the  Tyrolese,  its 
inhabitants  belonged  to  the  Boman  CathoUo  Church, 
and  they  now  had  a  high  repute  for  piety  through- 
out the  mountain  countr5%  on  account  of  their  ati'ict 
and  abundant  observance  of  saintis'  days.  It  was 
not  always  so.  The  number  of  the  canonised  had 
become  so  great  in  the  progress  of  ages,  that  most 
of  their  days,  and  names  too,  had  slipped  out  of 
memory  among  the  industrious  peasants  and  hardy 
hunters  of  the  Tyrol :  except  the  patron  of  a  village 
or  the  guardian  of  a  mineral  spring  from  which 
cures  might  yet  be  expected,  few  of  the  calendar 
got  any  commemoration  at  all.  And  so  it  was  in 
Grunderwald,  till  Father  Felix  came  to  reside  there 
as  the  village  priest. 

He  was  a  man  devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  the  flock  committed  to  his  chaige.  He  had 
nevertheless  one  spiritual  hobby,  to  which  the 
system  he  served  under  gave  more  than  sufficient 
scope :  his  ideas  of  the  honour  and  reverence  due 
to  those  holy  men  and  martyrs  whom  the  Church 
had  thought  worthy  of  canonisation,  overpassed  the 
bounds  of  his  natural  good  sense  and  Christian 
prudence.  He  forgot  that  saint  and  seraph  were 
but  fellow  servants,  and  had  no  claim  to  the  worship 
of  Christian  men,  yet,  by  prayers  and  invocations, 
sacred  rites  and  consecrated  days,  had  been  elevated, 
at  least  in  the  popular  mind,  to  an  equality  with 
the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth. 

The  zeal  of  Father  Felix  was  not  according  to 
knowledge,  but  it  was  fervent,  and  brought  about  a 
new  order  of  things  in  Grunderwald.  The  simple 
villagers  were  at  first  astonished  to  hear  vigils  and 
feasts,  of  which  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  had 
dreamed,  announced  from  the  altar,  and  their 
observance  enjoined  as  the  most  solemn  of  Christian 
duties.  Names  of  which  they  had  never  heard  the 
sound  were  made  known  to  them  in  the  Father  s 
sermons,  with  ample  details  of  miracles  performed, 
and  works  of  abstinence  or  flagellation  done,  by 
way  of  proving  the  saint's  right  to  his  day.  The 
priest's  eloquence  and  influence  soon  brought  the 
saints  into  fashion;  there  was  scarcely  a  week  of 
which  two  or  three  days  were  not  given  up  to 
martyrs,  confessors,  or  holy  hermits.  The  villagers 
had  no  objection  to  work  on  the  Lord's  Day ;  indeed 
the  Sabbath  rest  had  never  been  regarded  among 
them,  but  on  a  saint's  day  notliing  would  tempt  man, 
woman  or  child  in  Gruuderwald  to  do  any  worldly 
work,  or  mind  any  terrestrial  business,  however 
needful.  After  the  morning  mass  and  its  accom- 
panying ceremonies,  the  young  people  played  rustic 
games  on  the  green  or  danced  the  hours  away ;  the 
old  smoked  and  gossiped  in  convenient  places.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  beer-drinking  done,  and  the  habits 
of  idleness  and  time-spending  thus  acquired  had  an 
evil  effect  on  the  working  days;  everything  that 
could  be  shirked  or  put  aside,  was  allowed  to  be  so, 
and  the  necessary  consequences  were,  flelds  half 
cultivated,  and  buildings  out  of  repair. 

Notwithstanding  these  unsatisfactory  results,  the 
fashion  of  saints'-day-keeping  increased  and  spread 
through  all  the  mountain  villages;  the  celebrity 
which  Father  Felix  had  obtained  by  establishing  it 
in  Gmnderwald  stirred  up  the  country  clergy  to 
follow  his  example.  In  every  church  new  liestivals 
were  appointed  to  be  kept,  and  old  ones  recalled 
from  oblivion,  to  the  great  increase  of  superstition 
and  the  hindrance  of  industry  and  thrift  among  the 


people.  Thoughtful  and  intelligent  peasants  mur- 
mured among  themselves  at  the  sacrifice  of  time  and 
the  neglect  of  needful  work  occasic^ned  by  the 
obsei-vance  of  so  many  holidays,  but  nobody  really 
ventured  to  question  the  propriety  of  the  new 
institutions  but  Ludwig  Estermann,  the  blacksmith 
of  Grunderwald. 

Ludwig  lived  in  the  freedom  of  a  man  who  bad 
neither  kindred  nor  connections  in  the  village,  and 
could  therefore  speak  his  mind.  His  native  place 
was  on  the  Swiss  frontier,  and  his  sturdy  frame  and 
sober,  resolute  face  belonged  to  the  Swiss  rather 
than  the  Tyrolese  stock.  He  had  come  to  Grun- 
derwald vrith  his  vrife  and  their  only  child,  some 
fifteen  years  before  Father  Felix  began  what  the 
priest  called  his  reforms  in  the  parish,  and  settled 
there,  as  the  place  was  without  a  blacksmith.  In 
the  course  of  that  time  death  had  taken  from  him 
his  faithful  wife.  His  only  child,  a  fair  dauj^ter 
named  Margaret,  had  grown  up  to  fill,  in  some 
degree,  the  place  she  left  vacant  in  his  heart  and 
and  home.  He  had  gained  the  goodwill  and  respect 
of  the  whole  village  as  a  good  blacksmith,  an  upright 
man,  and  a  kindly  neighbour,  and  was  no  longer 
reckoned  a  stranger  in  Grunderwald  when  the 
saints'  days  began  to  occupy  its  time  and  attention. 

Ludwig  Estermann  had  got  no  better  schooling 
than  the  rest  of  the  villagers,  but  he  had  more 
natural  intelligence,  more  independence  of  mind, 
and  a  more  heartfelt  regard  for  the  truths  and 
duties  of  religion. 

Such  men  are  not  the  most  ready  receivers  of  new 
superstition,  or  the  most  obedient  subjects  of  clerical 
power,  even  in  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged. 
The  late  devices  for  honouring  the  saints  went 
against  his  good  sense  and  his  conscientious  con- 
victions, and  Ludwig  did  not  hesitate  to  expreaa 
his  opinion  on  the  subject. 

'^No  doubt  6ome  of  them  were  holy  men  and 
servants  of  God  in  their  day,"  he  said,  "though  we 
know  nothing  about  the  most  of  them,  by  reason  of 
their  times  and  countries  being  so  &r  from  ours ;  but 
can  any  rational  man  believe  that  either  they  or 
their  blessed  Master  would  have  the  time  in  which 
poor  Christians  ought  to  work  for  themselves  and 
their  families  frittered  away  in  long  services  and 
useless  holidays  ?  No,  neighbours ;  it  is  a  profaurug 
of  holy  rites,  and  a  mockery  of  devotion  to  make 
them  such  everyday  and  out-of-place  things,  standing 
in  the  way  of  lavirful  labour  and  honest  industiy, 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  follow,  accord- 
ing to  his  calling  and  station,  and  bringing  land 
and  people  to  poverty  and  decay." 

Many  of  the  villagers  said  that ''  Estermann  had 
the  rights  of  it,"  yet  next  day  left  their  ripe  com, 
or  wind-stripped  roofs,  to  crowd  the  church  while 
mass  was  said  in  honour  of  some  unknown  saint, 
and  squandered  the  succeeding  hours  in  idleness  or 
sport. 

Many  more  disputed  and  grew  angry  with  him, 
applying  every  iU  name  they  could  thmk  of,  from 
"  Lutheran "  downwards,  to  the  blacksmith,  but  it 
was  all  the  same  as  far  as  he  was  concerned.  While 
they  kept  the  saints'  days,  he  attended  to  the  work 
of  his  forge  or  field,  set  things  to  rights  that  hap- 
pened to  get  out  of  order  about  his  pr^uises,  and  so 
contrived  to  have  the  best  kept  and  most  comfort- 
able home  in  Grunderv^dL  It  was  fortunate  fat 
him  and  for  the  parish,   that  Father  Feliz  was 
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not  of  a  domineering  or  persecuting  spirit,  but  on 
the  contrary,  mild,  patient,  and  datable  in  his 
opinions  of  those  who  differed  from  him.  His  zeal 
ibr  saint  worship  was  a  signal  instance  of  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature,  by  which  even  wise  men 
are  liable  to  errors  of  judgment  and  absurdities  in 
practice,  as  well  as  the  most  limited  and  common- 
place minds.  His  success  in  promoting  it  had  out- 
stripped his  expectations,  and  as  the  consequences 
became  manifest  around  him,  the  priest  began  to 
suspect  that  he  had  gone  too  far.  The  leader  of 
the  movement  could  not  be  the  first  to  retract, 
however  well  disposed ;  but  he  would  cast  no  blame 
or  censure  on  the  blacksmith,  and  advised  those 
who  would  stir  up  his  displeasure  against  him,  to 
lot  neighbour  Estermann  alone,  for  such  disputes  on 
religious  matters  generally  brought  no  credit  to 
reli^on. 

Thus,  little  molested  and  resolved  to  live  in  peace 
with  his  neighbours,  Ludwig  pursued  his  honest, 
useful  calling,  and  prospered  accordingly.  Pros- 
perity in  a  mountain  village  of  the  Tyrol  is,  how- 
ever, a  different  thing  to  prosperity  in  an  English 
town.  The  blacksmith's  customers  were  many,  but 
his  returns  were  small,  and  there  was  a  millstone 
hanging  about  Ludwig's  neck,  in  the  shape  of  a 
debt  due  to  Adam  Finkler,  the  richest  man  in  the 
viUage.  Some  people  said  he  was  the  oldest  man, 
too,  but  all  agreed  that  Adam  was  the  best  bargain- 
maker;  he  had  made  a  shrewd  one  with  Ludwig 
Estermann,  regarding  the  house  which  the  latter 
occupied.  Adam  had  sold,  and  Ludwig  had  bought 
it,  on  the  agreement  that  the  price  was  to  be  paid 
in  annual  instalments  of  fifty  thalers  each,  to  be 
duly  deposited  in  Finkler's  hand,  on  or  before  the 
feast  of  St.  Martin ;  and  if  the  purchaser  failed  to 
pay  any  one  of  these  instalments  within  the  stipu- 
lated time,  the  house  should  revert  to  its  original 
owner,  without  any  allowance  for  the  payments 
formerly  made,  or  the  expense  incurred  by  repairs 
or  improvements.  It  was  an  unsafe  contract  for 
Estermann,  but  the  house  was  cheap  on  the 
whole.  It  suited  his  necessities  and  had  taken 
his  fancy ;  his  trade  was  good,  fifty  thalers  could 
be  easily  saved  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  old 
Finkler  would  sell  on  no  other  terms. 

It  was  said  that  he  had  become  the  proprietor 
of  many  a  village  home  by  similar  agreements  ;  but 
prudent  men  will  do  imprudent  things  at  times. 
Unwarned  by  that  report,  Ludwig  accepted  the 
conditions,  and  made  the  house  his  home. 

Almost  seven  years  had  passed  away  since  then. 
The  greater  part  of  the  purchase-money  was  paid ; 
the  bare,  scarcely-finished  building,  of  which  Lud- 
wig took  possession,  had  become  a  pleasant  dwelling- 
place  as  could  be  found  in  all  the  mountain  country. 
Snug  and  warm  in  winter,  fair  and  flowery  in  the 
summer  time,  passing  strangers  paused  to  admire 
its  outward  aspect,  in  such  remarkable  contrast  to 
the  rest  of  the  village  homes,  and  neighbours  knew 
how  bright  and  cheerful  it  was  made  within  by 
Margaret  Estermann. 

Fair,  rosy,  and  finely  moulded  in  form  and 
features,  Margaret  might  have  been  the  village 
belle,  but  sound  sense  and  serious  thought  raised 
her  mind  above  the  vanities  of  youth,  and  fixed  it 
on  better  things.  Her  care  and  attention  were 
given  to  the  home  oomforts  of  her  kind  and  loving 
fSather,  in  his  advancing  and  widowed  years,  those 


household  requirements  that  so  greatly  influence 
the  peace  and  pleasure  of  domestic  life,  and  the 
higher  hopes  and  duties  that  lead  to  the  happier 
home  above. 

Thus  occupied,  Margaret  spent  a  useful  and 
contented  life,  though  it  was  not  expected  to  flow 
always  in  the  same  channeL 

Ernest  Miiller  had  been  her  father's  apprentice 
ever  since  the  Estermanns  took  possession  of  the 
purchased  house.  He  was  a  neighbour's  son,  the 
eldest  of  a  large  family,  and  the  help  and  hope  of 
his  parents.  Of  the  best  type  of  the  Tyrolese  youth, 
handsome,  hardy  and  active,  Ernest  had  the  praise 
of  all  Grunderwald  for  his  skill  in  the  use  of  either 
axe  or  rifle,  the  weapons  most  relied  on  by  the 
mountain  people,  for  his  dexterity  in  all  the  village 
sports,  and  his  courage  in  all  times  of  danger. 

The  wiser  part  of  the  community  esteemed  him 
more  as  a  dutiful  son,  a  kindly  elder  brother,  and  a 
young  man  of  sterling  principles  and  blameless  life. 
Such  was  the  opinion  entertained  by  Ludwig  Ester- 
mann. Ernest's  good  qualities  and  untiring  en- 
deavours to  thoroughly  master  the  trade,  in  which 
he  took  a  craftsman's  pride,  had  won  the  blacksmith's 
heart  at  an  early  stage  of  their  acquaintance.  As  the 
association  of  years  made  them  more  familiar  friends, 
he  thought  and  spoke  of  young  Muller  as  a  son 
rather  than  an  apprentice,  and  his  son  in  a  social 
sense  Ernest  was  likely  to  become.  Between  him 
and  Ludwig's  daughter  a  mutual  attachment  had 
existed  from  their  childhood,  which  increased  with 
their  years  till  the  young  people  seemed  to  have  but 
one  heart  and  one  mind.  It  was  cordially  approved 
of  by  the  parents  on  both  sides,  especially  Margaret's 
father,  whose  earthly  hopes  and  aims  were  centred 
in  the  well-being  of  his  only  child. 

"  It  will  be  a  good  dowry  for  my  girl,"  he  would 
say  to  himself  when  contemplating,  with  honest 
pride,  the  home  which  his  own  industrious  hands 
and  well-earned  thalers  had  made  of  the  purchased 
houfie ;  *'  she  and  Ernest  Mtiller  shall  live  here,  with 
the  Lord's  blessing,  a  happy  wedded  life,  and  bring 
up  their  children  to  play  about  the  arm-chair  where 
I  sit  Grandfather  Grey-beard." 

The  best-founded  hopes  and  most  promising  plans 
of  men  are  doomed  to  disappointment  at  times,  and 
so  it  was  with  the  honest  blacksmith  in  those  days 
of  our  tale.  Ludwig's  hand  did  not  lose  its  cunning 
in  the  forging  of  iron,  but  his  trade  fell  rapidly 
away,  the  non-keeping  of  saints'  days  did  it  as  much 
damt^  as  their  observance  had  done  to  village  affairs 
in  general.  For  one  reason  or  other  connected  with 
the  subject,  all  Grunderwald  got  offended  by  Ester- 
mann :  those  who  disputed  with  him  and  found  his 
arguments  unanswerable  disliked  him  for  advanc- 
ing them ;  those  who  in  private  owned  he  was  right, 
in  public  blamed  the  smith  for  taking  upon  him- 
self to  be  wiser  than  Father  Felix ;  and  the  more 
fanatical  that  are  to  be  found  in  every  society, 
insisted  that  he  was  no  better  than  a  Lutheran,  and 
ought  to  be  banished  the  village,  as  they  did  with 
such  people  in  "  good  old  times/'  Ludwig's  xm- 
popularity  was  at  its  height,  when  a  blacksmith 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Innspruck,  partly  in 
hopes  of  finding  a  better  field,  arrived  and  established 
himself  in  Gninderwald. 

His  first  act  was  to  publish  a  verbal  manifesto 
in  favour  of  the  saints'  days,  in  one  of  which 
he  declared  no   money  would   inM^^Ua^A^t 
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a  hammer,  and  that  orthodox  profession  gave  the 
finishing  blow  to  Estermann's  bnsiness. 

Henceforth  his  forge  was  forsaken,  while  customers 
flocked  to  that  of  the  new-comer,  who  was  by  no 
means  so  good  a  workman,  and  rather  patronised  on 
acoonnt  of  the  saints,  than  employed  for  his  skill. 
T?ie  most  friendly  of  the  neighbours  advised  Ludwig 
to  reoover  his  position  among  them  by  at  once 
conforming  to  the  established  custom,  but  his  manly 
spirit  spumed  the  thought  of  giving  up  declared 
convictions  for  the  sake  of  trade  and  gain.  He  re- 
mained in  his  empty  forge,  framing  curious  speci- 
mens of  iron*work,  or  teaching  Ernest  the  most 
hidden  secrets  of  his  craft,  as  the  youth's  apprentice- 
time  was  now  drawing  near  its  end.  So  was  the 
specified  time  approaching  for  paying  the  last 
instalment  of  Ludwig's  debt  to  Adam  Finkler; 
but  with  all  his  exertions  and  savings  too,  the  black- 
smith could  not  scrape  together  half  the  sum. 


A  PRAYER  OF  LORD  CHANCELLOR 
BACON. 

AMONG  the  papers  left  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
was  one  entitled  "  A  Prayer  or  Psalm,"  com- 
posed by  himself  in  the  days  of  his  old  age  and 
retirement.  In  elevation  of  thought  and  happiness 
of  expression,  it  is  worthy  of  the  fame  of  one  who 
was  a  master  of  language  as  well  as  of  philosophy. 
It  was  said  of  him  that  **  he  possessed  all  the  extra- 
ordinary talents  which  were  divided  amongst  the 
greatest  authors  of  antiquity.  He  had  the  sound, 
distinct,  and  compressive  knowledge  of  Aristotle, 
with  all  the  beautiful  lights,  graces,  and  embellish- 
ments of  Cicero.  One  does  not  know  which  to 
admire  most  in  his  writings,  the  strength  of  reason, 
force  of  style,  or  brightness  of  imagination." 

It  is  commonly  said  that  the  moral  weakness  of 
the  great  chancellor  formed  a  strange  contrast  to 
his  intellectual  power.  Most  persons  have  formed 
their  judgment  of  him  from  the  famous  line  of  Pope, 
who  speaks  of  him  as  "  the  greatest,  wisest,  meanest 
of  mankind."  But  there  are  many  who  believe  this 
v^erdict  to  be  unjust.  To  defend  all  his  actions  is 
impossible,  but  he  was  "guilty,  with  extenuating 
circumstances."  One  who  lived  nearer  those  times 
has  left  his  statement  on  record.  ''His  principal 
fault  seems  to  have  been  the  excess  of  that  virtue 
which  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  This  betrayed  him 
to  60  great  an  indulgence  towards  his  servants,  who 
made  a  corrupt  use  of  it,  that  it  stripped  him  of  all 
those  riches  and  honours  which  a  long  series  of 
merits  had  heaped  upon  him."  Something  must 
also  be  allowea  for  the  evil  customs  of  the  times, 
while  the  charges  were  exaggerated  by  the  malice  of 
personal  and  political  enemies. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  Bacon's  guilt,  there  is 
none  as  to  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  his  self- 
humiliation  and  penitence.  In  revealed  religion  he 
had  ever  been  a  humble  believer,  and  of  the  Christian 
faith  a  zealous  defender.  When  adversity  came  and 
when  humbled  by  afflictions,  his  heart  was  influenced 
by  the  truths  which  his  intellect  had  before  received. 


The  prayer  we  are  about  to  quote,  while  breathing 
the  humblest  and  devoutest  spirit  before  the  throne 
of  grace,  is  yet  marked  by  a  tone  of  i-ectitnde  and 
uprightness  worthy  of  his  brighter  days.  It  wonld 
be  against  human  nature  to  forget  these  things  in 
a  true  self-portraiture,  though  it  would  be  against 
Divine  grace  to  plead  them  in  the  way  of  merit,  A 
prayer  "  composed  and  written  "  is  diflerent  from 
a  prayer  uttered  to  the  heart-searching  God,  But 
let  the  reader  judge,  and  make  his  own  use  of  the 
remarkable  record : 


A  PRATER,   OR  PSALM,  HADE  BY  LORD  BACON, 
CHANCELLOR  OF  ENGLAND. 

"Most  gracious  Lord  Gk)d,  my  merciful  Father; 
from  my  youth  up  my  Creator,  my  Eedeemer,  my 
Comforter.  Thou,  O  Lord,  soundest  and  searchest 
the  depths  and  secrets  of  all  hearts ;  Thou  acknow- 
ledgest  the  upright  of  heart ;  Thou  judgest  the  hypo- 
crite ;  Thou  ponderest  men's  thoughts  and  doings  as 
in  a  balance ;  Thou  measurest  their  intentions  as 
with  a  line ;  vanity  and  crooked  ways  cannot  be  hid 
from  Thee. 

** Remember,  O  Lord!  how  Thy  servant  hath 
walked  before  Thee ;  remember  what  I  have  first 
sought,  and  what  hath  been  principal  in  my  inten- 
tions. I  have  loved  Thy  assemblies,  I  have  mourned 
for  the  divisions  of  Thy  ohurch,  I  have  delighted  in 
the  brightness  of  Thy  sanctuary.  The  Vine,  which 
Thy  right  hand  hath  planted  in  this  nation,  I  have 
ever  prayed  unto  Thee  that  it  might  have  the  first 
and  the  latter  rain,  and  that  it  might  stretch  her 
branches  to  the  seas,  and  to  the  floods.  The  state 
and  bread  of  the  poor  and  oppressed  have  been  pre- 
cious in  mine  eyes ;  I  have  hated  all  cruelty  and 
hardness  of  heart ;  I  have,  though  in  a  despised  weed, 
procured  the  good  of  all  men.  If  any  have  been  my 
enemies,  I  thought  not  of  them,  neither  hath  the  snn 
almost  set  upon  my  displeasure ;  but  I  have  been, 
as  a  dove,  free  from  superfluity  of  maliciousness. 
Thy  creatures  have  been  my  books,  but  Thy  Scrip- 
tures much  more.  I  have  sought  Thee  in  the  courts, 
fields,  and  gardens ;  but  I  have  found  Thee  in  Thy 
temples. 

*'  Thousands  have  been  my  sins,  and  ten  thousands 
my  transgressions,  but  Thy  sanotifloations  have  rv- 
mained  with  me,  and  my  hearty  through  Thy  grace, 
hath  been  an  unquenched  coal  upon  Thine  altar. 

"  0  Lord,  my  strength !  I  have  since  my  youth 
met  with  Thee  in  all  ways ;  by  Thy  fetherly  com- 
passions, by  Thy  comfortable  chastisements,  and  hy 
Thy  most  visible  providence.  As  Thy  favours  have 
increased  upon  me,  so  have  Thy  corrections ;  so  bb 
Thou  hast  been  always  near  me,  O  Lord !  And  ever 
as  my  worldly  blessings  were  exalted,  so  secret  darts 
from  Thee  have  pieroed  me ;  and  when  I  have 
ascended  before  men,  I  have  descended  in  humilia- 
tion before  Thee.  And  now,  when  I  thought  most  of 
peace  and  honour.  Thy  hand  is  heavy  upon  me,  and 
hath  humbled  me  according  to  Thy  former  loving- 
kindness,  keeping  me  still  in  Thy  fatherly  school,  not 
as  a  bastard,  but  as  a  child.  Just  are  Thy  judgments 
upon  me  for  my  sins,  which  are  more  in  number  than 
the  sands  of  the  sea,  but  have  no  proportion  to  Thy 
mercies ;  for,  what  are  the  sands  of  the  sea  ?  Earth, 
heavens,  and  all  these,  are  nothing  to  Thy  mercies. 
Besides  my  innumerable  sina^  confess  before  Thee 
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a  napkin,  nor  put  it,  as  I  ought,  to  exohangen, 
^vhere  it  might  have  made  beet  profit,  bnt  misspent 
it  in  things  for  whioh  I  am  least  fit :  So  I  may 
truly  say,  mj  soul  hath  been  a  stranger  in  the 
course  of  my  pilgrimage.  Be  meroifiil  imto  me,  O 
liord,  for  my  ^tvonr's  sake,  and  reoeive  me  nnto  Thy 
bosom,  or  gnide  me  in  Thy  -ways." 


A  HEROINE  OF  EEAL  LIFE. 

"  T\T  URSE  Channing  is  coming  to-morrow.  No, 
i^  she  has  made  a  mistake  in  the  post  town, 
and  I  ought  to  have  sot  this  letter  yesterday.  She 
will  be  here  in  about  naif  an  hour.  How  glad  I  shall 
be  to  see  her !  And,  Marian,"  in  a  coaxing  tone,  "  I 
would  like  her  tea  to  be  nice.  Go  and  look  after  it, 
that's  a  good  girl ;  you  know  Ann  is  scaroely  to  be 
trusted." 

•*Who  is  Nurse  Channing?"  I  €«aid,  in  some 
curiosity,  for  my  friend,  to  whom  I  was  aoting  as 
nurse  and  housekeeper  for  a  few  weeks,  was  not 
at  all  wont  to  get  excited  over  a  visitor. 

*'She  is  a  real  heroine,"  said  Mrs.  Grey  with 
great  decision,  "and  a  monthly  nurse,"  the  last 
sentence  coming  so  oddly  after  the  first  tl)at  I  de- 
parted with  a  peal  of  laughter  to  survey  the  pre- 
parations for  the  evening  meal.  I  quite  understood 
what  my  friend  meant  by  a  nice  tea,  though  it  might 
have  been  misleading  to  any  one  unacquainted  with 
the  ways  of  the  house.  As  usual  it  consisted  simply 
of  tea,  bread  and  butter,  stxawberriee,  and  a  rack  of 
dry  toast ;  but  it  was  imperative  that  everything  should 
be  perfect  of  its  kind.  •  The  damask  tea-cloth  was  of 
spotless  purity,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  table  stood  a 
vase  of  golden  and  crimson  roses,  and  starry  jasmine, 
for  we  were  in  the  south ;  the  month  was  July. 

As  I  stood  wrestling  with  a  refractory  rosebud 
that  would  stand  stiffly  out  instead  of  gracefully 
drooping,  I  heard  the  garden  gate  click,  and  turning 
to  the  window  saw  an  old  lady  advancing  up  the 
narrow  pathway.  At  the  same  time,  I  heard  Mrs. 
Grey's  voice  from  the  drawing-room,  "  Marian,  child, 
there's  nurse ;  open  the  door  for  her,"  which  I  did ;  and 
as  she  smiled  pleasantly,  I  returned  it,  and  we  shook 
bands  without  further  introduction,  though  when, 
after  entering  the  drawing-room,  Mrs.  Grey  said  to 
her,  "  This  is  my  new  nurse,"  I  was  conscious  of 
rather  a  professional  look  for  a  moment  in  the  soft 
brown  eyes  that  looked  at  me  so  kindly. 

"  Now,  nurse,  you  shan't  go  upstairs ;  Marian  will 
give  you  your  cup.  Sit  in  that  easy-chair ;  and  get 
her  a  footstool,  Marian ; "  when  all  which  was  at- 
tended to,  as  they  both  plunged  into  reminiscences 
of  years  long  past,  I  had  time  to  study  the  appear- 
ance of  my  friend's  friend.  Such  a  calm  gentle  face, 
though  marked  by  many  lines  of  care  and  sorrow,  and 
eyes  of  perfect  love  and  trust.  Her  dress  of  soft  black 
material  fell  round  her  in  noiseless  folds,  a  little 
black  china  crape  shawl  covered  her  shoulders ;  and 
the  cap,  trimmed  with  pale  lilac  ribbon,  her  collar 
and  cuffis,  were  all  of  real  Valenciennes. 
At  Mrs.  Grey's  request  I  made  a  further  raid 


and  numberless  other  flowers,  made  the  dear  old- 
fieushioned  garden  a  place  of  enchantment  for  both 
senses  of  sight  and  smell.  A  pretty  pink  rose  in 
Mrs.  Ghanning's  sweet  face  as  1  presented  the  huge 
bouquet,  and  she  told  me  that  flowers  were  specially 
welcome,  as  she  had  an  invalid  niece,  and  lived  in  a 
tiny  house  witiiout  a  garden  nestling  close  to  the 
grand  old  cathedral  of  Wyndminster.  She  left  us 
rather  early  in  the  evening,  being  afraid  of  the  chill 
which  so  frequently  followed  the  great  heat  of  the 
day.  I  escorted  her  to  the  station,  and  on  the  way 
she  talked  of  her  young  people,  though  in  what 
relation  they  stood  to  her  I  could  not  make  out. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  station  she  said  gently :  "  My 
dear,  I  need  not  detain  you  till  the  train  arrives.  I 
am  obliged  to  travel  third  class,  and  perhaps  you 
would  not  like  to  be  seen  handing  me  into  one  of 
the  carriages." 

Dear  old  lady,  the  words  were  said  with  such  a 
child-like  simplicity  and  entire  absence  of  blame,  as 
if  it  were  quite  natural  for  everyone  to  be  so  mean, 
that  I  felt  I  could  have  embraced  her  on  the  spot. 
However,  I  assured  her  that  necessity  had  for  the 
last  year  or  two  obliged  me  to  travel  in  the  same 
humble  manner,  and  having  always  experienced  the 
greatest  civility  and  much  amusement  in  observing 
the  different  phases  of  human  nature,  I  now  much 
regretted  the  money  I  had  spent  in  purchasing  first- 
class  tickets.  .  This  satisfied  her,  and  we  paced  the 
platform  conversing  amiably  till  the  airival  of  the 
train,  in  which  she  departed,  with  a  gentle  "  Thank 
you,  my  dear,  for  taking  care  of  an  old  woman."  I 
watched  it  out  of  sight,  and  then  returned  slowly 
home,  enjoying  the  sweet  summer  gloaming. 

On  entering  the  drawing-room  I  found  Mrs.  Grey 
on  her  couch  by  the  window.  '*  Come  here,  child," 
she  said,  "  isn't  this  lovely?"  Exquisitely  lovely  it 
was. 

The  orange  tints  of  sunset  had  died  away,  and 
the  sky  had  softened  into  the  pale  translucent  green 
only  seen  after  great  heat,  and  in  its  clear  depths, 
just  over  the  line  of  dark  hills  at  whose  feet  the 
little  village  nestled,  was  rising  the  evening  star. 
The  tall  white  lilies  outside  the  open  window  stood 
motionless,  but  their  scent,  mingled  with  that  of  the 
roses  clustering  on  the   walls,  stole  into  the  room. 
We  were  both  silent  for  a  little  while ;  the  peace  was 
too  sacred  to  break  by  idle  conversation.     The  sk 
gradually  deepened  into  intense  blue,  the  stars 
Orion  and  Charles's  Wain  noiselessly    took    t^ 
familiar  places,  the  well-known  objects  in  the  " 
faded   into    indistinctness   till    we   sat  in   f 
darkness,  the  window  looking  like  an  open  • 
the  sky. 

"I  think  we  had  better  have  lights  r 
Mrs.  Grey,  "  and  I  will  tell  you  about  N 
ning.     I  am  glad  she  came  when  you  w 

After  lights  had  been  placed  on  th 
table,  and  I  had  taken  up  the  knitti? 
lay  ready  for  idle  moments,  my  fr 
sketch. 

'•  I  remember  Nurse  Channing 
when  she  was  quite  a  young  w 
then  been  a  nurse  for  several 
only  ohild  of  a  poor  clergym 
love  with  a  plausible  hand 
had  been  attracted  to  her 
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the  good  fishing.  Ton  can  see  she  was  onoe  very 
pretty,  and  her  fresh  guileless  manners  at  first 
strongly  attracted  him,  and  he  gave  her  no  peace,  or 
her  father  either,  till  he  married  her.  For  some 
time  he  appeared  all  that  was  good,  and  when  her 
father  died,  a  few  months  after  her  marriage,  he  did 
BO  in  the  firm  conviction  that  his  daughter's  happi- 
ness was  as  assured  as  anything  can  be  in  this  world 
of  chances  and  changes.  Soon,  however,  Edwin 
Channing's  love  faded  into  indifference,  and  from 
indifference  into  positive  hatred,  as  he  found  each 
fresh  revelation  of  his  true  self  revolted  his  wife's 
pure  mind  more  and  more.  Perhaps,  too,  his  con- 
science goaded  him  su9  he  saw  ber  change  from  a 
rosy  country  girl  into  a  pale  sorrow-stricken  woman. 
After  the  birth  of  their  child,  the  brutality  he  dis- 
played, and  the  depths  of  wretchedness  he  seemed 
to  take  a  savage  pleasure  in  revealing,  so  horrified 
her  that  she  fled  from  him,  taking  her  baby  with 
her.  For  some  time  she  lived  on  a  little  money 
that,  fearing  this  emergency,  she  had  managed  to 
reserve ;  then  her  baby  died,  and  when  she  recovered 
from  the  stupor  into  which  her  grief  had  plunged 
her,  she  found  herself  utterly  penniless.  Governesses 
were  not  so  much  thought  of  in  those  days,  and  if 
they  had  been,  her  accomplishments  were  few,  her 
father  having  thought  more  of  the  solid  branches  of 
education  than  the  ornamental.  While  in  this  strait 
she  heard  a  doctor  bewailing  the  ignorance  and 
inefficiency  of  monthly  nnrses,  wishing  he  could  find 
one  with  sufficient  intellect  to  understand  his  direc- 
tions, and  enough  precision  and  decision  to  follow 
them.  Margaret  Ohanning  was  what  is  often  called 
*  a  bom  nurse,'  and,  in  the  little  village  where  she 
had  spent  the  first  twenty  years  of  her  life,  had  often 
been  called  in  by  the  poor  people  in  preference  to 
the  parish  doctor.  All  pride  had  been  crushed  out 
of  her ;  she  saw  here  an  opportunity  of  earning  her 
own  bread  in  a  way  particularly  congenial  to  her 
feelings ;  generally  also  she  would  be  in  the  society 
of  people  in  her  own  rank  in  life.  She  went  to  the 
doctor,  told  him  that  of  the  particular  branch  for 
which  he  wanted  a  nurse  she  was  almost  entirely 
ignorant,  but  that  she  was  most  anxious  and  willing 
to  learn.  The  doctor,  a  shrewd  man,  as  well  as  a 
kindly,  saw  at  once  what  a  treasure  a  little  training 
would  help  him  to,  and  he  took  great  pains  with  her, 
giving  her  full  explanations  of  the  why  and  where* 
fore  of  every  direction. 

*'  Going  out  at  first  from  his  recommendation,  but 
soon  by  her  own  merits,  for  everyone  who  had  had 
her  onoe  wanted  her  again,  her  connection  soon 
became  so  large  that  she  had  to  request  *  her  ladies,' 
as  she  always  called  them,  not  to  recommend  her  to 
others.  Her  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in  her  pro- 
fession, and  in  countless  homes  she  was  the  tried 
friend  and  comforter,  and  many  young  wives  re- 
ceived from  her  the  wise  and  tender  counsel  of  a 
loving  mother.  In  rich  houses  her  patients  fre- 
quently doubled  her  fees,  besides  making  her  hand- 
some presents,  so  that  at  the  age  of  fifty  she 
purchased  a  tiny  honse,  and  thought  she  would  have 
sufficient  to  live  on  comfortably,  and  that  she  might 
look  forward  to  a  peaceftd  old  age,  having  the 
pleasure  of  occasionally  giving  her  services  to  her 
dearest  friends. 

''Nurse  Channing  had  informed  her  patients  of 
her  intention  to  retire,  and  that  she  would  only 
fulfil  the  present  year's  engagements,  when  having 


a  few  days  in  lodgings,  she  was  sitting  one  evening 
talking  with  a  young  woman  who,  with  her  husband 
and  five  children,  lodged  in  the  same  house.  A 
crowd  in  the  street  attracted  their  attention,  and 
they  perceived  the  fignre  of  a  man  borne  on  a 
stretcher.  Her  companion  with  a  quick  instinct 
instantly  declared  she  knew  it  was  her  husband,  and 
that  he  was  dead.  She  fell  down  at  nurse's  feet 
in  a  state  of  insensibility  from  which  she  never 
recovered;  that  same  evening  another  baby  -wbh 
bom,  and  two  days  after  both  parents  were  bnried 
in  the  same  grave.  The  six  orphans,  the  eldest 
only  ten  years  old,  were  left  utterly  destitute ;  their 
relations,  all  poor  people,  refused  to  receive  them,  and 
it  was  proposed  to  send  them  to  the  workhouse. 
But  Margaret  Ohanning's  loving  heart  yearned  over 
the  poor  motherless  bairns.  Feeling  that  an  in- 
centive to  work  would  give  her  double  strength,  she 
adopted  the  whole  family.  She  managed  to  re-sell 
her  cottage,  fortunately  without  loss,  and  told  her 
ladies  she  had  changed  her  mind. 

"It  was  quite  five  years  before  they  found  out  the 
real  reason  of  her  apparent  caprice.  As  you  may 
imagine  it  was  hard  work  to  maintain  such  a  largo 
family  of  little  things,  but  the  eldest  child  tamed 
out  a  real  little  house-mother,  and  relieved  her 
from  much  anxiety. 

**  When  friends  found  ont  what  she  was  doing,  thej 
helped  her  with  the  children,  and  ;when  the  three 
boys  were  old  enough,  they  were  apprenticed  out  to 
different  trades,  and  the  premiums  paid  for  her.  She 
insisted  on  all  having  good  educations,  and  two  of 
the  girls  became  pnpil  teachers. 

"  Still,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  it  is  rather  hard  to 
work  for  other  people's  children,  as  she  does,  thoogb, 
God  bless  her ! "  said  my  friend  with  great  energy, 
**  she  doesn't  think  so,  and  I  am  snre  her  life  in  its 
unselfishness  and  uncomplaining  devotion  has  been 
a  grand  lesson  to  me,  and  must  have  been  to  all 
around  ber.  Though  she  has  for  so  many  yeara 
led  such  a  quiet,  routine  life,  in  a  profession  which 
Dickens's  Sairey  Gamp  has  made  for  many  people 
rather  a  joke,  I  call  Nurse  Channing  a  noble  woman 
and  a  resd  heroine." 


'T'O  tread  a  lonely  shadowed  way  through  this 

bright  world  of  ours, 
Not  once  to  look,  as  others  may,  upon  its  trees 

and  flowers; 
To  feel  the  sunbeams  or  the  rain,  and  raise  nc 

glance  above. 
And  hear  the  tones,  yet   long  in  vain  to  see  th^ 

forms  we  love; 
To  spend  a  lifetime  so  debarred  from  much  that 

makes  it  glad — 
Ah  I  surely  but  the  task  were,  hard  to  find  a  bte 

more  sad*  ^<-^  t 
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The  landscape  rich  with  varied  dyes,  the  blue  sky 

overhead ; 
To  meet  afifection's  welcome  smile,  and  looks  that 

love  express, 


And  wander  on  from  day  to  day,  unmindful  whence 

they  come; 
With    outer    senses   quick   to   mark  the   smallest 

thing  discerned, 


Nor  render  heaven  all  the  while  one  throb  of 
thankfulness, 

As  if  we  neither  cared  nor  knew  whose  hands  the 
pleasure  give— 

Ahl  surely,  surely  there  are  few  can  thus  un- 
grateful live. 


And  spirit  groping  in  the  dar' 

turned. 
Light  of  the  World— by  Ic 

Thy  grace  to  see. 
Lest  having  eyes  we  yet 

to  Thee. 
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VI.— ST.  PETER  A8  A  WITNESS  OF  THE  RESURRECTION. 


IT  is  very  distinctly  perceived,  both  by  those  who 
controvert  the  Divine  origin  of  Christianity,  and 
by  those  who  feel  that  the  Divine  origin  of  their 
Holy  Eeligion  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  that  the 
Kesnrrection  of  Christ  is  the  chief  pivot  on  which 
this  momentous  question  must  turn.  If  Christ  did 
indeed  rise  from  the  dead,  this  fact,  sincerely  believed, 
diflFases  through  the  mind  a  confidence  which  knows 
no  limits,  and  other  miracles  are  seen  to  be  both 
possible  and  probable.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Jjord  did  not  supematnrally  leave  the  tomb,  then 
Christianity  loses  its  vitality  and  its  power,  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  with  sorrowful  honesty,  that 
"  our  feith  is  vain." 

Hence  it  is  desirable  to  look  well  from  all  sides 
on  this  fact  of  our  Lord's  Eesurrection,  to  vary  from 
time  to  time  our  mode  of  contemplating  it,  even  when 
we  do  not  approach  it  in  any  doubtM  spirit.  We 
have  a  great  responsibility  as  regards  our  personal 
apprehension  of  this  truth;  nor  do  we  escape  the 
responsibility,  because  we  do  not  doubt.  That  which 
is  accepted  as  <i  matter  of  course  may  for  that  very 
I'cason  cease  to  have  power  over  us.  The  subject  is 
very  old — during  long  centuries  it  has  been  the  life 
of  Christendom — yet  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  keep 
it  for  ourselves  perpetually  fresh. 

Perhaps  we  may  gain  some  help  in  our  endeavour 
to  find  some  freshness  in  our  devout  oontemplation 
of  this  familiar  subject,  if  we  think  definitely  of 
St.  Peter  as  a  witness  of  the  Eesurrection.  Let  us 
mark  the  interest  of  viewing  it  in  this  particular 
way.  We  thus  lay  hold  of  a  chain  of  biographical 
connection  among  various  notices  of  the  rising  of 
Christ  from  the  grave.  Peter  knew  his  Lord  before 
the  Crucifixion ;  he  saw  Him  after  He  was  risen ; 
he  was  specially  appointed  to  be  a  toitness  of  the 
great  fact  of  His  being  risen.  The  occasions,  too,  on 
which  he  bore  this  testimony  were  more  diversified 
and  more  striking  than  appears  at  first  sight ;  while, 
connected  with  each  one  of  these  occasions,  some 
special  exhortation  and  instruction  is  very  easily 
to  be  obtained  for  ourselves. 

In  two  respects,  indeed,  the  relation  of  St.  Peter 
to  the  Eesurrection,  and  his  testimony  to  the  fact, 
stand  on  the  same  ground  as  St.  Paul's  relation  and 
testimony  to  the  same  subject.  In  the  case  of  each 
the  Eesurrection  of  Christ  gave  meaning  and  reality 
and  force  to  their  mission-work  as  recorded  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  and  in  the  case  of  each  the 
3ame  faith  coloured  and  animated  what  they  wrote, 
and  permeated  all  their  teaching  in  their  Epistles. 
Let  us  glance  at  these  two  aspects  of  the  question, 
in  their  general  form,  before  we  proceed  farther. 
The  fact  that  the  testimony  of  these  two  apostles  to 


the  Eesurrection  was  in  certain  respects  similar  does 
not  detract  from  the  weight  of  Peter's  evidence,  but 
rather  increases  that  weight. 

If  we  were  considering  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
evidentially,  in  their  relation  to  the  Gospel  history, 
our  thoughts  would  inevitably  be  fixed  upon  Christ's 
Eesurrection  as  the  strong  indissolnble  bond  be- 
tween these  two  parts  of  Holy  Scripture.  This  fact 
was  the  starting-point  ot  the  progress  of  the  two 
great  apostles,  reter  and  Paul.  It  was  the  lever 
with  which  they  worked  on  the  consciences  of  men. 
Everywhere  it  appears  as  the  life-giving  power  of 
the  ApostoHo  History.  It  is  this  which  supplies  the 
element  of  conBistenoy  to  the  whole  book  of  the  Acts. 
Moreover,  all  the  allusions  there  to  the  Eesurrection 
are  perfectly  natural.  If  it  was  true  as  a  fact,  every- 
thing is  easy.  If  it  was  a  deoeption  or  a  delusion, 
we  meet  with  difficulty  at  every  point.  The  truth  of 
the  Eesurrection  explains  what  otherwise  would  be 
inexplicable  in  the  recorded  history  of  St,  Peter  and 
St.  Paul:  and  conversely  we  may  argue  that  the 
history,  with  all  its  obvious  marKS  of  honesty  and 
veracity,  reacts  with  convincing  power  upon  our 
faith  in  the  Eesurrection. 

When  we  turn  to  the  writings  of  these  two 
Apostles  we  reach  a  further  point.  There  we  find, 
in  both  alike,  the  same  ovei-powering  faith  in  this 
great  truth.  This  is  part  of  that  harmony  of  the 
Acts  and  Epistles,  which,  on  a  olose  oomparative 
examination  of  the  New  Testament,  cx>me8  with  such 
evidential  force  upon  the  mind.  The  Acts  were  not 
taken  from  the  Epistles,  nor  the  Epistles  from  the 
Acts,  And  yet  we  find  in  both  sections  of  the  New 
Testament  Peter  and  Paul  moved  by  the  same  con- 
viction, as  regards  the  Eesurrection,  and  in  the  power 
of  this  conviction  moving  the  world.  We  find  here, 
as  well  as  there,  this  fiEiith,  as  a  mighty  stream,  flow- 
ing vehement  and  full.  Or  perhaps  it  would  be  a 
more  correct  use  of  the  metaphor  to  say  that  in  the 
Acts  and  the  Epistles  we  watch  the  progress  and 
force  of  the  same  stream,  from  different  banks  and 
amid  different  associations. 

But  though  all  this  is  true  as  regards  the  condition 
of  Peter  and  Pa\il  in  their  testimony  to  the  Eesurrec- 
tion, still  we  are  conscious  that  the  former  had  a 
privilege  in  this  matter  which  the  other  had  not, 
a  special  qualification  for  bearing  such  testimony, 
which  was  denied  to  his  brother-apostle.  Peter  has  a 
place,  and  a  great  place,  in  the  Gkwpel  history,  as  well 
&8  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles.  He  was  long  on  sacred 
ground  where  Paul's  footsteps  never  stood  at  all.  In 
Peter's  witness  there  is  a  "  threefold  cord  "  not  easy  to 
be  broken.  It  must  be  an  advantage  to  follow  in  him 
the  biographical  thread  which  binds  together  very 
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yoried  Aotlces  of  the  Besorreotion,  and,  5n  doing  so, 
to  endeavour  to  leam  snoh  religions  lessons  as 
snggest  themseWefl  from  point  to  point. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  ns,  in  the  first  plaee,  to  call 
to  mind  onr  Lord's  predictions  oonceming  His  resur- 
rection. AH  His  sayings  on  this  subject  were  a  part 
of  the  training  of  the  Twelve.  They  were  of  the 
nature  of  mysteries,  to  be  explained  afterwards. 
They  were  seed  sown  in  the  hearts  of  the  chosen 
ones,  to  bear  abundant  fruit  when  the  €k)spel  harvest 
time  should  oome.  And  very  especially  were  such 
utterances  a  training  for  Peter.  We  shall  see  this 
very  clearly,  if  we  consider  all  the  incidents  con- 
nected with  such  occasions.  Three  examples,  at 
least,  can  be  given  without  hesitation.  It  was 
immediately  after  the  most  memorable  moment  of 
his  companionship  with  his  Lord  that  one  of  thcRO 
predictions  was  made.  The  Lord  said,  after  the 
Great  Confession,  that  He  should  suffer  and  die  and 
rise  again  (Matt.  xvi.  21).  Peter,  in  his  horror  of 
his  Master's  dishonour,  overlooked  the  glory  implied 
in  resurrection.  He  "  took  Him,"  we  are  told — ^by 
which  we  are  to  understand  some  vehement  and 
importunate  gesture,  such  as  seizing  the  Lord's  hand, 
or  calling  Him  aside — and  deprecated  what  so 
offended  his  natural  feelings ;  on  which  there  followed 
the  Great  Bebuke.  Again,  after  the  Transfiguration, 
when  Peter  was  not  only  present,  but,  as  usual, 
conspicuous  in  the  use  of  ill-considered  words,  a 
similar  prophecy  was  given  :  "  As  they  came  down 
from  the  mountain,  He  charged  them  that  they 
should  tell  no  man  what  things  they  had  seen,  till 
the  Son  of  man  were  risen  from  the  dead.  And  they 
kept  that  saying  with  themselves,  questioning  one 
with  another  what  the  rising  from  the  dead  should 
mean"  (Mark  ix.  9, 10).  Once  more,  the  saying, "  After 
I  am  risen  again,  I  will  go  before  you  into  Galilee  " 
(Matt.  xxvi.  32),  waB  connected  in  the  closest  manner 
with  Peter's  rash  exclamation,  "Though  all  men 
shall  he  offended  because  of  Thee,  yet  will  I  never 
be  offended."  Thus  was  the  fotmdation  of  Peter's 
power  of  attesting  the  Eesurreotion  deeply  laid  in 
the  very  ground  of  his  humiliation  and  penitence. 

Next  we  must  give  attention  to  Peter's  actual 
experience  at  the  open  grave,  and  in  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Bisen  Lord.  Something  was  said  of  this 
Bubject  before,  but  only  in  relation  to  his  friendship 
with  St.  John.  Here  we  are  regarding  him  simply 
in  the  light  of  a  witness.  Four  circumstances,  at 
least,  associate  him  in  a  close  individual  manner 
with  the  Eesurreotion  of  Christ,  and  thus  tend  to 
single  him  out  for  the  discharge  of  this  office.  There 
are,  first,  the  words  of  the  angel  to  the  women : 
'*  Go  your  way,  tell  his  disciples  and  Peter,  that  He 
goeth  before  you  into  Galilee  "  (Mark  xvi.  7).  Secondly, 
there  is  the  personal  entrance  into  the  open  se- 
pulchre (John  XX.  6),  which  it  is  sufficient  merely 
to  name  at  present.  In  the  third  place,  there  is  the 
very  natural  and  characteristic,  though  very  unex- 
pected, "I  gp  a-fishing*'  (John  xxi.  3),  which  led 
to  the  last  miracle  on  the  lake,  with  its  marvellons 
and  solemn  sequel.  But  besides  these  instances, 
when  we  place  side  hy  side  a  passage  in  one  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  (1  Cor.  xv.  6),  with  a  passage  in 
St.  Luke's  Gospel  (xxiv.  84),  we  are  brought  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  also  an  appearance  after 
the  Besurreotion  to  St.  Peter  alone.  Li  observing 
and  well  weighing  all  these  circumstances  we  become 
prepared  for  what  we  find  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  : 


and  one  aspect  of  our  study  of  the  Gospels,  which 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked,  is  this,  that  it 
is  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  the  Acts.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  we  compare  the  Gospel 
History  and  the  Apostolic  History  m  their  corres- 
pondence, and  in  their  contrast. 

Between  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  St.  Peter  is  pre- 
eminently the  personal  living  link.  We  remember 
well  what  his  state  of  mind  used  to  be  in  regard 
to  the  Resurrection.  Now,  hear  how  he  speaks  of 
this  subject  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  He  has  been 
quoting  one  of  the  Psalms  of  David :  "  Thou  wilt 
not  leave  my  soul  in  hell ;  neither  wilt  Thou  suffer 
thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption."  This,  says 
Peter,  before  all  the  people,  cannot  refer  to  David. 
That  prophet's  tomb  was  near  them,  perhaps  in  their 
very  sight,  as  Peter  preached.  "  This  the  prophet 
spoKe,"  said  Peter,  "  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
that  hie  soul  was  not  left  in  hell,  neither  his  flesh 
did  see  corruption ;  this  Jesus  hath  God  raised  up, 
whereof  we  all  are  witnesses."  What  we  mark  here 
is  St.  Peter's  confident  and  complete  theological  teach- 
ing on  the  subject.  Once  he  had  been  full  of  all  sorts  of 
doubts  and  difficulties  in  reference  to  this  question, 
and  he  had  even  been  guilty  of  disrespectful  ex- 
postulation with  his  Lord,  when  He  predicted  His 
dying  and  rising  again.  Now  the  whole  theological 
range  of  the  subject  seems  present  to  his  mind 
and  to  be  held  with  the  firm  grasp  of  unhesitating 
conviction.  He  had  often  heard  his  Master  quote 
the  Old  Testament.  Now  he  does  the  same.  This 
is  a  topic  on  which  it  is  well  worth  while  to  pause 
very  carefully.  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  promise  has 
been  fulfilled,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  "taken  of 
the  things  of  Christ  and  shewn  them  unto  him" — 
that "  all  things  have  been  bought  to  his  remembrance 
whatsoever  Christ  had  said  to  him  "  ? 

Now  turn  to  another  occasion,  which  speedily 
followed.  Peter  and  John  have  been  together  in 
the  Temple,  and  there,  at  the  public  gate,  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  have  healed  a  man  who  was  lame 
from  his  birth.  Of  course  there  is  commotion  and 
wonder;  and  Peter  (it  is  distinctly  said  that  he 
was  the  speaker)  uses  the  opportunity  for  bearing 
witness  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  "  Ye  denied 
the  Holy  One  and  the  Just,  and  desired  a  murderer 
to  be  granted  unto  you;  and  killed  the  Prince  of 
life,  whom  God  hath  raised  from  the  dead ;  whereof 
we  are  witnesses.**  These  were  their  words  in 
Solomon's  Porch.  How  different  had  the  conduct 
of  these  two  disciples  been,  soon  after  the  time  when 
the  last  mention  of  Solomon's  Porch  occurred  I  How 
fall  of  fear  were  they  then;  how  unflinching  in 
courage  are  they  now  I  And,  as  we  pursue  the 
narrative,  we  find  that  the  Sadducees,  "  grieved  that 
these  men  were  teaching  the  people  and  preaching 
through  Jesus  the  resurrection  from  the  dead, '  brought 
them  before  the  authorities;  and  still  the  same 
confident  language  is  used:  ",Bo  it  known  unto 
you,  that  by  the  name  of  Jesus  Chi-ist  of  Nazareth, 
whom  ye  crucified,  whom  Gk)d  raised  from  the 
dead,  even  by  Him  doth  this  man  stand  before  you 
whole ;"  and,  it  is  added  with  great  emphasis,  that 
"  they  marhed  the  boldness  of  Peter  and  John."  We 
remember  how  it  was  with  these  two  apostles  a 
short  time  before,  in  connection  with  the  suffering, 
the  death,  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Both  had 
slept  in  the  Garden  of  the  Agony ;  both  had  forsaken 
the  Lord  in  fear,  and  Peter  had  done  worse ;  both, 
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-when  the  news  came  of  the  open  tomb,  had  been 
filled  with  fear  and  donbt.  Now  the  change  is 
marvellous.  Their  fearless  confidence  is  so  great 
that  nothing  could  surpass  it ;  and  Peter,  in  witness- 
ing of  the  Kesurrection,  as  truly  proves  by  his  new 
courage  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  he  had 
proved  it  by  his  theological  teaching  on  this  great 
subject. 

Passing  by  another  prominent  section  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  in  which  St.  Peter  appears  with 
equal  clearness  and  boldness  (now  in  company  with 
the  general  body  of  the  Apostles)  as  a  witness  of  the 
Besurrection,  we  may  turn  to  a  special  example  of 
this  testimony,  which  has  a  separate  value  of  its 
own.  It  is  found  in  the  words  addressed,  not  to 
any  Jewish  assembly,  but  to  the  Gentile  centurion, 
Cornelius.  Him  "Gk)d  raised  from  the  dead,  and 
showed  Him  openly — not  to  all  the  people,  but  to 
witnesses  chosen  before  of  Gk)d — even  to  us,"  he  adds, 
•*who  did  eat  and  drink  with  Him  after  He  rose 
from  the  dead."  The  same  unwavering  language  of 
strong  conviction  is  used  at  Oeesarea  as  at  Jerusalem. 
We  behold  Peter  still  calmly  exerdsiug  his  appointed 
fanction  as  a  witness  of  the  Resurrection.  We  can 
imagine  a  question  arising  in  thoughtful  minds, 
when  we  read  herp  that  Jesus  Christ,  after  His 
rising  again,  was  not  shown  openly  to  all  the  people, 
but  only  to  select  witnesses.  Is  not  this,  it  might 
be  asked,  somewhat  strange  ?  Is  not  the  evidence  of 
ihe  Resurrection  in  this  way  somewhat  attenuated? 
Was  not  the  effect  of  this  great  event  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people  made  somewhat  less  than  it 
might  otherwise  have  been?  A  little  reflection 
will  'show  there  is  error  in  these  thoughts.  The 
very  fact  that  no  public  recognition  of  the  Risen 
Saviour  is  recorded,  though  at  first  sight  it  might 
seem  to  detract  from  the  evidence  of  His  resurrection, 
now  really  serves  to  enhance  it,  for  it  shows  how  free 
the  witnesses  of  this  event  were  from  a  disposition  to 
make  their  case  stronger  than  it  was  in  truth.  And, 
after  all,  the  conviction  of  mankind  in  all  ages  as  to 
this  fact  must  rest  on  the  testimony  of  a  few  at  this 
particular  time.  But  chiefly  we  should  remember  that 
this  reserved  manifestation  to  a  few  chosen  disciples, 
appointed  to  be  His  witnesses  afterwards,  was  more 
in  keeping  with  the  dignity  and  glory  of  the  Risen 
Saviour,which  would  now  have  been  lowered  and  made 
common  by  that  pix)miscuouB  and  unrestricted  inter- 
course with  men,  which  was  necessary  to  His  previous 
ministry.  One  feeling  which  we  ought  to  foster 
with  the  utmost  care,  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
great  event,  is  the  feeling  of  solemnity  and  reverence ; 
and  -this  is  promoted  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
Lord  manifested  Himself  after  the  Resurrection  to 
St.  Pettr  and  a  chosen  few.  Provision  has  been 
made,  not  only  for  our  belief  in  the  ResuiTection, 
but  for  our  thinking  of  it  in  the  right  manner; 
and  this  fact  has,  to  the  Christian  mind,  a  strong 
evidential  force. 

But  the  witness  of  Peter  to  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ,  as  given  in  Scripture,  is,  as  was  observed  at 
the  beginning  of  these  remarks,  not  limited  to  what 
we  read  on  the  subject  in  the  Acts.  We  can  still 
follow  the  same  biographical  line,  and  find  him 
exercising  the  same  office  in  the  Epistles.  The 
remembrance  of  this  momentous  event  pervades  and 
kindles  the  whole  of  his  First  Epistle.  There  we 
find  at  the  outset  those  glorious  words:  *' Blessed 
be  the  Qod  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy 


which  according  to  His  abundant  mercy  hath  he- 
gotten  us  again  unto  a  lively  hope  by  the  resarree- 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  to  an  inheritance 
incorruptible,  and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not 
away"  (1  Pet.  i.  3,  4).  And  again  he  reverts  to 
the  subject  a  few  verses  below,  where  he  says: 
"  Christ  was  manifest  in  these  last  times  for  you, 
who  by  Him  do  believe  in  Gk)d,  that  raised  Him  up 
from  the  dead  and  gave  Him  glory ;  that  your  fiiith 
and  hope  might  be  in  God  "  (1  Pet.  i,  20,  21).  Thna 
does  he  connect  the  living,  hopeful,  patient  ex- 
perience of  the  Christian  life  with  the  Resurrection 
of  Chribt.  Because  He  rose  and  lives,  we  live  also 
our  spiritual  life.  This  is  the  foundation  of  onr 
''  faith  and  hope."  Such  written  words  of  Peter  are 
to  us,  in  the  midst  of  our  struggles,  doubts,  and 
difficulties,  an  inestimable  part  of  his  witness  to  tlie 
Lord's  rising  again,  and  to  the  spiritual  power  of 
that  rising. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  place  in  this  precious  doca- 
ment,  where  the  Galilean  Apostle  sp  aks  of  the 
resurrection  of  his  Lord.  In  a  later  chapter  (iii.  21) 
he  says :  ^*  Baptism  doth  now  save  us  (not  the  put- 
ting away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer 
of  a  good  conscience  toward  Gbd)  by  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ."  It  would  be  ea^  to  connect 
this  passage  likewise  with  instructive  and  edifying 
thought  But  our  customary  limits  of  space  are 
reached :  and  the  confidence  of  heart  has  been  amply 
justified,  with  which  we  rest  on  the  old  Gospel 
statement;  *'The  Lord  is  risen  indeed,  and  haih 
appeared  to  Simon,'* 


THE  LATE  REV.  ALFRED  SAKEB, 

THE  PIONEER  OF  THE  GAHEKOONS  RIVER,  WESTER!?  AFRICA. 

THIS  veteran  missionary  to  the  "  Dark  Continent'' 
died  on  the  13th  of  March  last,  after  a  long 
and  devoted  life,  spent  in  the  service  of  Christ 
Bom  on  the  21Mi  of  July,  1814,  his  early  j-ears  were 
given  to  manual  engineering  lahour,  fii-st  at  Chatham, 
and  then  in  the  dockyard  of  Devonport,  a  fitting 
preparation  for  the  lahours  of  subsequent  years.    In 
1843,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  his  services  were 
accepted,  by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  for  the 
mission  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  then  lately 
commenced.     The  salvation  of  Africa  had  long  lain 
near  his  heart.     He  brooded  over  it;   it  was  the 
subject  of  his  prayers ;  it  was  often  the  theme  of 
his  conversation.     Encouraged  by  the  church  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  his  ardent  desire  was  at 
length  fulfilled,  and  on  the  19th  of  July,  1843,  he 
embarked  at  Portsmouth  to  enter  on  his  great  worL 
The  "  Chilmark  *'  was  chartered  by  the  Society  to 
proceed  to  Africa  by  way  of  Jamaica,  where  the 
vessel  was  appointed  to  take  on  board  a  select  party 
of  coloured  Christian  men  and  women,  partly  as 
colonists,  and  partly  as  helpers  in  the  mission.   The 
band  was  under  the  charge  of  the  Kev.  John  Clarke, 
the  founder  of  the  mission.   The  vessel  finally  reached 
Clarence  in  Fernando  Po  on  the  16th  of  July,  1844. 
Although  Mr.  Saker,  with  his  wife,  was  speedilj 
laid  low  by  the  fevers  incident  to  the  climate,  he 
immediately  gave  himself  with  characteristic  ardour 
to  his  noble  enterprise.    He  shortly  visited  the 
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continent  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  its 
needs,  cherishing  the  desire  to  give  to  its  degraded 
tribes  the  gospel  of  Christ.  The  arrival  of  the 
missionary  ship,  "  Dove,"  early  in  1845,  with  its 
freight  of  additional  missionaries,  set  him  free  from 
the  demands  of  Fernando  Fo,  and  on  the  29th  of 
April  w^e  find  him  starting  with  Dr.  Prince,  in  the 
schooner  "  Dove,"  for  the  Cameroons  River,  to  select 
a  suitable  spot  for  the  contemplated  mission. 

This  was  found  at  King  Aqua's  Town,  the  seat  of 
a  large  tribe,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and 
about  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth.     A  cottage  was 
secured,  and  on  the  10th  of  May  he  returned  from 
Clarence    to   occupy  it.     In  the  month  following, 
Mrs.  Saker,  his  life-long  companion,  joined  him,  and 
his  long-wished-for  task  was  begun.     The  cottage 
contained   only  one  room.     His  first  employment 
was    necessarily    to    enlarge    its    accommodation. 
Doors  and  shutters  had 
to  be  made  and  fitted,  a 
floor  to  be  planned,  and 
laid    over    the    muddy 
soil.    He  vras  compelled 
to    be    himself   brick- 
layer,    carpenter,    and 
smith  ;  but  by  the  end 
of  August  all  the  walls 
were    done,    and    two 
rooms  floored.    Tn  July 
King    Aqua  died,  and 
indescribable  scenes  of 
disorder,  confusion,  and 
wrong,  for  months  in- 
terfered with  bis  work, 
and     kept     the     little 
household  in  contiminl 
terror.      Human  sacri- 
fices were  offered  to  the 
manes  of  the  departed 
chief.       His     property 
was  seized  and  divided 
among  his  many  sons. 
Even  the  box  contain- 
ing   his    remains   was 
opened,  and  the  articles 
of   value  it   contained 
appropriated.     The 
missionary's       cottage 
was    attacked    by  the 
wild  mob.     The  doors 
and    shutters   were 

smashed  in  with  axes,  and  some  of  the  little  store  of 
food  and  other  articles  carried  away.  In  December 
the  king's  eldest  son  was  acknowledged  as  chief, 
and  some  degree  of  order  began  again  to  prevail. 

Mr.  Saker  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  lan- 
guage. With  great  assiduity  he  succeeded,  after 
many  disappointments  and  mistakes,  in  collecting 
a  tolerably  good  vocabulary.  Hitherto  the  language 
had  never  been  written.  Its  construction  was  un- 
known. But  in  January  we  find  him  recording  the 
striking  fact  that  he  had  completed  the  draft  of  his 
first  class  book,  and,  writing  in  the  following  May, 
we  find  him  saying,  **  I  have  made  the  study  of  the 
language  my  special  work,  and  although  I  cannot  say 
much  as  to  the  advance  which  I  have  made,  yet  I  hope 
it  is  something,  and  I  hope  more,  that  I  shall  live 
to  translate  the  whole  Bible  into  the  Dualla  tongue. 
With  Divine  assistance,  I  have  a  settled  purpose  so 


to  do,  and  I  ho 
is  done." 

The  hope  thi 
to  complete,  an< 
in  the  Dualla  1 
by  no  diflficultie 
cut  with  his  o 
was  a  small  hi 
from  England, 
and,  in  later  ye 
the  case.  Afte 
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Looking  ba 
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tools  to  make  my  dwelling.  These  attracted  oon- 
siderable  attention,  and  soon  several  yonths  learned 
to  TXBQ  the  saw,  the  plane,  and  the  adze.  The  spade 
and  the  hoe  were  introduoed.  Then  I  taught  them 
to  cut  the  large  timber  trees,  and  supplied  the  cross- 
cut and  the  pit  saw,  and  aided  them  in  sawing  till 
they  could  do  it  alone.  I  taught  them  better  modes 
of  culture,  and  planted  ground  as  an  example.  I 
introduced  seeds  from  other  parts  of  the  coast,  until 
the  country  was  stocked  with  the  sweet  potato^  and 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  gradual  extension  of 
cultivation,  with  much  less  suffering  from  want. 
At  our  first  settlement  here,  the  total  produce  from 
the  land  did  not  exceed  three  months'  consumption 
for  the  year,  and  then  followed  months  of  semi- 
starvation.  In  the  course  of  years  we  so  improved 
that  in  some  things  there  is  now  a  redundance. 

*'  In  teachiug  these  men  various  handicrafts  and 
husbandry,  many  now  >vant8  were  created.  Hence 
I  had  to  lend  them  tools,  and  nails,  hinges,  screws, 
locks,  etc.,  etc.,  and  this  lending  was  for  a  long  time 
no  better  than  giving.  In  the  course  of  time  I 
demaniled  payment  in  produce,  and  accepted  such 
a  prioe  as  each  was  able  to  render.  As  we  live 
chiefly  by  barter,  we  now  olt  maintain  our  large 
family  of  native  children  by  the  use  of  nails,  screws, 
hinges,  etc.  For  a  long  time  my  circumstances  were 
on  a  level  with  the  natives ;  our  food  was  nearly  the 
fcame ;  but  we  were  clothed,  and  they  were  not." 

In  the  midst  of  these  labours  the  ministry  of  the 
Word  was  regularly  maintained.  And  not  without 
fruit.  Early  in  November  1849  Mr.  Saker  baptized 
his  first  convert,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  a 
church  was  formed,  consisting  of  the  misBionary 
and  his  wife,  the  native  helpers,  and  the  Dualla 
Christian.  **  Thus,"  he  says,  "  I  have  lived  to  wit- 
ness what  I  have  long  desired  intensely,  the  begin- 
ning of  a  good  work  at  Cameroons,  and  the  formation 
of  a  Christian  church.  Oh,  that  I  may  yet  see  it 
increased  to  a  thousand  souls !  More  than  twenty 
inquirers  are  hanging  on  my  heart  and  lips  with 
marks  of  deepest  solicitude.  The  ferocious,  de- 
moniacal features  are  assuming  the  softness  of 
children,  and  those  who  a  little  time  since  sought 
my  life,  are  saying  to  me,  *  What  shall  I  do  to  be 
saved  ? '  I  cannot  describe  my  feelings  when  I  see 
and  hear  what  I  would  record  if  I  had  but  time." 

But  there  was  tribulation  in  store  for  the  little  flock. 
In  a  few  cases  the  lives  of  converts  were  sacrificed 
to  the  wicked  superstitions  and  cruel  passions  of  the 
barbarous  tribes  to  which  they  belonged.  Never- 
theless the  Word  of  God  grew  and  was  multiplied. 
Mr.  Saker  has  left  behind  a  chm'ch  of  more  than  a 
hundred  members.  The  pious  and  humble  native 
N'Kwe  is  their  pastor,  and  though  regarded  as  a 
slave  by  the  tribe,  he  is  really  free  to  servo  God 
and  to  guide  His  people  in  the  way  of  life. 

The  growth  of  the  work  required  a  larger  chapel 
and  also  a  schoolroom  for  the  children  gathered  to 
learn  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  and  civilisation. 
These  the  skill  of  Mr.  Saker  provided,  and  on  the  spot 
he  taught  his  converts  to  make  the  bricks  of  wliich 
the  structures  are  built.  The  effects  of  his  work  were 
not  limited  to  the  church  or  to  the  schools.  They 
are  seen  in  the  town  of  the  chief.  Old  sanguinary 
customs  have  been  abolished.  Witchcraft  hides  its 
head  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest.  The  fetiches  are 
derided  by  old  and  young,  and  scarcely  a  trace  of 
superstition  can  be  seen  about  their  dwellings.     In 


almost  every  path  in  the  town,  well-biiilt  bribk 
and  timber  houses  are  springing  up,  the  haaidiwoTk 
of  men  taught  in  the  mission,  the  chief  and  others 
availing  themselves  of  their  aldll.  Dress  is  beoomo 
an  artide  of  necessity  among  the  Christian  com- 
munity, and  many  are  slowly  gathering  around 
them  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  oivilised  life. 
The  neighbouring  tribes,  too,  share  in  this  advance, 
and  as  the  means  are  supplied,  the  Gospel*  with  ail 
its  gracious  effects,  is  being  phmted  among  them. 

In  1843^  in  1846,  and  again  in  1856,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain,  in  the  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  it 
possessed  over  Fernando  Po,  aent  Jesuit  priests  to 
counteract  the  exertiona  of  the  missionariea.  In 
1858  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  was  prooLaimed 
to  be  the  sole  religion  of  the  island,  although  there 
was  not  a  single  native  adherent  of  that  churoh  in 
the  colony.  The  missionaries  were  at  once  com- 
pelled to  leave.  The  deaths  and  departnres  from 
sickness  of  all  the  other  missionaries,  threw  on 
Mr.  Saker  the  responsibility  of  taking  action  for  the 
protection  of  the  converts.  Protests  were  in  vain. 
Mr.  Saker  proceeded  to  exploit)  the  coasts  of  the 
continent  opposite,  and  after  much  investigation  he 
fixed  on  the  shores  of  Amboises  Bay  as  the  most  suit- 
able  spot  for  a  new  colony.  The  bulk  of  the  people, 
under  his  guidance,  removed  thither,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  year  the  exiles  found  a  new  home  where  they 
could  worship  God  in  freedom  and  peace.  The  little 
town  of  Victoria,  thus  founded,  lies  at  the  base  of  the 
great  Cameroons  Mountain,  which  soars  to  the  height 
of  13,000  feet  in  its  rear,  clothed  with  forest  tiU  the 
summit  is  reached,  where  are  found  the  marks  of  recent 
volcanic  action.  Occasionally  snow  is  seen  to  crown 
the  peak,  while  the  rains  which  desoend  upon  it 
supply  the  colony  with  a  stream  of  pure  and  pellucid 
water,  a  desideratum  of  the  greatest  value  in  this  arid 
region.  Over  this  little  colony  Mr.  Saker  watched 
with  a  parental  regard,  and  rejoiced  in  the  sucoess  of 
the  ministry  of  the  brethren  who  have  settled  there 
to  subdue  the  wilderness,  and  to  give  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  tribes  which  encircle  the  mountain  side. 

During  the  thirty-four  years  of  his  msuiifold 
labours  in  Africa,  Mr.  Saker  was  scarcely  ever  free 
from  sickness.  A  few  brief  visits  to  Eu gland  were 
interjected,  but  the  strength  thus  acquired  was 
speedily  lost  amidst  the  mangrove  swamps  of  the 
Cameroons,  and  the  dense  forests  of  the  interior. 
But  sickness  cannot  be  said  to  have  hindered  his 
work.  An  indomitable  will  conquered  disease,  and 
his  resolve  to  do  the  Saviour's  will  triumphed  ii\ 
the  midst  of  weakness  and  infirmity.  Often  reduced 
to  a  shadow,  he  laboui*ed  on,  when  others  would 
have  retired  from  the  field,  and  it  was  given  him  by 
the  Master  he  served  to  live  to  see  his  early  hopes 
fulfilled.  Three  years  ago  he  came  home,  weakened 
to  a  scarcely  credible  degree,  worn  out  with  .su  Ber- 
ing, and  the  victim  of  the  incurable  disease  to  which 
at  last  he  succumbed.  He  was  permitted  to  viidt, 
however,  many  of  the  churcheS|  and  to  tell  the  tale 
of  the  work  which  God  had  wrought  by  his  hands, 
while  he  took  the  most  ardent  interest  in  the  Congo 
Missiion,  which  the  society  has  so  lately  begun.  He 
died  as  he  lived,  patiently  enduring  the  suffering, 
but  strong  in  faith,  giving  glory  to  God,  a  true 
missionary  of  the  heroic  type,  and  a  worthy  oulleagae 
of  that  noble  band  of  men  to  whom  Africa  owes  the 
introduction  of  the  blessings  of  civilisation  and  thd 
Gospel  of  Chiist.  /Ei  B.  Ummbhill. 
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T  T  was  some  minutes  before  either  of  us  spoke,  but  at  last 
Sandy  said,  **  Oh,  but  this  is  awful,  Jamie ;  if  it  keeps  on 
like  this  we  shall  never  reach  Glenhalt  to-night" 

"  It  can*t  keep  on  like  this  for  long,  Sandy,"  I  returned ;  and 
BO  it  proved,  for  the  blinding,  driving  snow  soon  came  with  less 
rapidity,  and  ere  long  ceased  altogether ;  and  we  were  able  to 
look  about  us.  It  was  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten.  I  have 
seen  many  a  snowstorm  since  then,  but  never  one  like  that. 
The  country,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  covered  with  a 
spotless  mantle  of  white,  dazzling  to  the  sight  and  bewildering 
to  the  brain. 

As  soon  as  the  storm  had  passed  us,  we  rose  from  under  the 
sheltering  rock,  and  wrapping  ourselves  well  up  in  our  plaids, 
started  again  on  our  journey ;  but  to  find  our  way  was  no  easy 
matter,  for  we  were  in  a  wild  part,  where  there  were  scarcely 
any  objects  that  could  be  used  as  landmarks,  and  the  snow  had 
entirely  covered  all  vestiges  of  the  track  we  had  been  following. 

"  We  must  make  for  yonder  clump  of  rock,"  Sandy  said  at 
last ;  "  I  know  we  passed  that  as  we  came." 

So  we  started  again  and  walked  as  quicjily  as  we  oould 
through  the  snow,  but  it  was  not  easy  travelling,  for  the  rough 
sharp  stones  were  hidden  from  sight  and  hurt  our  feet  when 
we  trod  upon  them. 

As  yet  we  had  not  thought  of  any  real  danger,  but  when  it 
began  to  snow  again,  not  coming  as  it  had  before  with  a  rush  like 
a  hurricane,  but  in  large  soft  fiakes  that  fell  like  feathers,  and 
darkened  the  air  by  their  numbers ;  and  when  we  saw  the  great 
masses  of  clouds  that  were  risin«^  higher  and  higher  every 
minute,  we  did  begin  to  feel  a  little  frightened.  You  must 
remember  that  we  were  only  little  boys,  and  that  we  were  in  a 
part  of  the  mountains  Car  from  any  house,  and  with  but  little 
certain  knowledge  of  our  whereabouts. 

I  will  not  tire  you  by  telling  how  we  felt  and  of  what  we 
spoke  as  we  plodded  thvmgh  the  snow  that  was  rapidly  be- 


coming BO  deep  as  to  make  walking  exceedingly  hard  work,  but 
will  pass  on  to  the  time  when  we  found  ourselves  unable  to 
proceed  any  farther.  It  had  become  dark  long  before  the  usual 
time,  for  the  air  was  so  full  of  snow  that  the  daylight  could  not 
find  its  way  through,  and  we  had  entirely  lost  our  way  and 
were  so  tired  that  we  found  it  impossible  to  go  any  farther. 

"What  can  we  do,  Sandy?"  I  asked,  and  I  began  to  cry 
from  the  cold  and  fright 

"  We  must  just  try  and  find  shelter  somewhere,"  said  Sandy, 
^*  before  it  gets  quite  dark,  and  then  we  must  wrap  ourselves 
up  and  wait  till  morning.  It's  no  good  wandering  about  on 
the  mountain,  we  shall  fall  over  some  place  and  get  killed  if 
we  do." 

It  seemed  hard  to  be  obliged  to  stay  out  through  such  a 
night,  but  there  was  no  alternative,  so  we  tried  to  find  a  shelter, 
and  at  length  came  upon  a  large  clump  of  gorse,  under  which 
we  managed  to  creep  into  comparative  warmth.  The  bushes 
were  covered  with  snow  but  the  ground  under  them  was  quite 
dry,  so  here  we  determined  to  stay. 

Once  under  this  friendly  covering  we  began  to  feel  more 
lonely  and  frightened  than  we  htul  when  we  were  walking,  and 
both  Sandy  and  I  cried  bitterly.  All  this  while  Shag  had  been 
keeping  close  to  us,  and  now  he  came  and  licked  our  hands  and 
faces,  sometimes  uttering  a  piteous  whine,  as  though  he  would 
say  how  gladly  he  would  help  us  if  he  could,  but  that  he  really 
did  not  know  how. 

**  Sandy,"  I  said,  after  a  bit,  *'  suppose  we  shout  as  loud  as  we 
can  ;  maybe  there  is  a  house  nearer  than  we  think  for." 

"I'm  afraid  it's  no  good,  but  we  cau  try,"  Sandy  said.  We 
both  shouted  as  loud  as  we  could  and  then  listened  for  an 
answer,  but  none  came.  No,  it  seemed  evident  that  we  were  far 
away  from  human  help ;  again  and  again  we  raised  our  voioef 
in  hopei  of  being  heard,  but  there  was  no  response.         I 

""  Jaaiie  1 "   said  my  brother,  after  we  had  listened  for  an 
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aoBwer  to  our  last  ahout,  '^  do  you  zemember  what  father  read 
out  of  the  Bible  the  other  night?" 
,     «Notallofit,*'l8aid,-doyou?'» 

**  No,  not  all,  but  I  remember  this, '  I  sought  the  Lord,  and 
He  heard  me,  and  delivered  taie  from  all  my  fears,'  I  wondez 
whether  God  would  hear  us  if  we  asked  Him  to  help  us  now  ?  " 

"^  Why  shouldn't  He  ?  "  I  asked ;  **  you  know  what  the  minister 
said — ^that  God  always  listens  to  children's  prayers  as  much  as 
to  men's  and  women's.  You  try,  Sandy ;  ask  God  to  help  us  now." 

So  there  we  two  little  fellows  oroudhed  under  the  gorse  and 
prayed  to  God  to  help  us.  Sandy  prayed  first ;  he  said :  **  Oh 
God,  help  Jamie  and  me,  and  get  us  safe  home.  We  know  if  any 
of  father's  lambs  were  out  in  a  storm  like  this  he  would  bring 
them  home,  and  we  aie  Thy  lambs,  oh  God ;  wilt  thou  get  us  safe 
home  for  Jesus'  sake." 

We  felt  better  after  this,  for  God  had  heard  that  little  prayer 
and  had  sent  us  courage. 

Presently  we  began  to  feel  sleepy,  but  we  knew  that  we  must 
keep  awake,  for  if  we  fell  asleep  in  the  cold  we  should  probably 
never  wake  again. 

**Now,  Jamie,  you  pray/'  said  Sandy.  So  I  tried  to  say 
something,  but  I  felt  frightened  to  think  that  I  was  really  talk- 
ing to  God.  I  had  never  felt  like  that  when  I  was  saying  my 
prayers  at  home ;  and  I  am  afraid  the  reason  was,  that  when  I 
was  comfortably  at  home  in  my  little  bedroom,  and  father  and 
mother  in  the  house,  I  hadn't  felt  the  need  I  had  of  God's 
protection,  and  had  only  said  my  prayers  without  thinking 
much  about  what  I  was  doing ;  but  now  I  felt  that  I  was  pray- 
•ng,  and  I  felt  the  solemnity  of  what  I  was  about.  Well,  I 
managed  to  ask  God  to  take  care  of  us,  and  I  asked  it  from  my 
heart  God  may  not  always  see  fit  to  give  us  the  temporal  good 
for  which  we  ask ;  but  in  my  extremity  I  learnt  for  the  first 
time  what  real  trust  is.  I  had  no  hope  but  in  his  help.  After 
this  we  sang  a  hymn,  aod  so  we  managed  to  keep  awake  for 
some  time,  but  at  last  while  I  was  trying  to  say  something  to 
Sandy,  I  felt  myself  come  over  quite  numb  and  giddy,  my  lips 
refused  to  move,  and  my  heavy  eyelids  doeed  and  I  was  fast 
asleep. 

When  I  woke  up  again  it  was  not  to  find  myself  lying  under 
the  gorse  bashes  on  the  mountain,  but  in  a  comfortable  bed 
and  a  warm  room,  and  to  see  Sandy  sitting  by  a  bright  fire, 
and  the  minister  and  his  wife  standing  by  him.  At  first  I 
thought  I  must  be  dreaming,  and  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  turned 
over  in  the  bed  to  see  whether  it  was  all  real  or  not :  the  noise 
I  made  in  moving  attracted  the  attention  of  Sandy,  who  came  up 
to  the  bedside  and  took  hold  of  my  hand.  ^  It's  all  right,  Jamie, 
God  heard  us,"  he  said ;  *'  we  are  quite  safe  now." 

**  Yes,"  said  the  kind  minister,  **  God  has  heard  your  prayer, 
Jamie ; "  and  then  seeing  how  weary  I  looked  he  said«  '*  Go  to 
sleep  again,  lad,  if  you  like ;  it  will  do  yon  good." 

Well,  sir,  I  slept  for  ever  so  long,  but  when  I  woke  again  I 
was  quite  refreshed  and  well,  and  ready  for  the  nice  warm  meal 
that  was  put  before  me,  and  while  I  was  eating  it  to  hear  how 
God  had  mercifully  answered  our  prayers  and  sent  help  to  us 
in  a  manner  that  we  could  never  have  expected. 

The  minister  told  us  that  he  was  just  shutting  up  his  house 
for  the  night  when  he  heard  a  noise  of  scratching  at  the  door, 
and  then  the  bark  of  a  dog;  so  he  opened  the  door,  expecting 
to  find  some  benighted  shepherd  come  to  ask  for  shelter,  but  to 
his  surprise  no  one  was  to  be  seen,  only  the  dog,  which  rushed 
into  the  room  trembling  with  exoitemeni 

What  was  his  surprise  when  bo  recognised  our  dog  Shag. 
Yes,  it  was  Shag  that  had  found  his  way  to  the  minister's  house. 
While  we  were  praying  for  help,  God  had  sent  him  there  to 
bring  the  help  that  we  needed. 

So  you  see,  sir,  our  prayers  were  being  answered  evea  while 
we  were  uttering  them. 

At  first  the  minister  was  puzzled;  he  thought  Shag  must 
have  lost  us  and  had  come  to  the  house  to  see  if  we  were  there, 
but  the  dog  did  not  allow  him  much  time  for  thinking,  for 
taking  the  minister  by  the  ooat  he  gently  pulled  him  towards 


the  door,  crying  all  the  while,' as  much  as  to  say  **  Do  oonie  with 
me."  Then  when  the  minister  understoodlwhat  ho  wanted  and 
took  down  his  hat  and  walking-stick  and  lit  a  lantern,  the  poor 
faithful  creature  barked  for  joy.  Even  then  the  minister  bardiy 
thought  what  he  was  going  to  follow  Shag  for,  but  just  as  he 
was  going  out  the  truth  dawned  upon  him,  so  he  asked  his  -wife 
to  make  up  a  fire  and  prepare  a  bed  for  us.  When  he  bad  once 
guessed  what  was  the  matter  the  kind  gentleman  made  as  much 
haste  as  he  could  in  following  Shag,  who  ran  before  him  basking 
and  whining  as  if  to  reproach  the  minister  for  not  coming  faster. 

It  was  nearly  a  mile  that  Shag  led  him,  but  at  last  he  keard 
a  voice ;  it  was  Sandy  trying  to  rouse  me  from  the  stupor  into 
which  I  had  fallen. 

Oh  how  Shag  barked  and  jumped  about  when  he  saw  me 
safely  in  the  minister's  strong  aims  and  Sandy  running  by  his 
side  as  he  carried  me  quickly  to  his  home,  where  I  was  put  to 
bed  and  tended  with  the  greatest  care ;  the  gentlemaa  aod  his 
kind  wife  chafing  my  cold  limbs  till  they  became  wami,  auod 
the  stupor  I  was  in  gave  place  to  a  sound  healthy  sleep. 

I  was  a  strong  healthy  boy,  and  after  a  little  rest  and  good 
food  I  felt  quite  well  again ;  and  Sandy  was  none  the  worae  for 
his  exposure,  so  the  next  day  we  started  off  home  after  th<tnlHi><j 
the  lady  for  her  kindness  to  us.  But  we  did  not  go  alone,  thu 
minister  would  not  hear  of  that,  but  went  with  us  the  whole 
way,  and  saw  us  safe  in  our  father's  house  before  he  left  us. 
And  more  than  that  ho  stayed  the  night,  and  while  we  were 
sitting  round  our  father's  bed  that  evening  he  told  our  parents 
all  about  Shag's  sagacity,  and  we  aU  acknowledged  that  God 
had  indeed  used  unexpected  means  by  which  to  give  us  an 
answer  to  our  prayers. 

Poor  old  Shag  lived  for  some  time  after  this,  a  great  fiivooiite 
with  us  all.  And  now  you  know  all  about  him  and  how  he 
saved  my  life. 

I  learnt  a  good  lesson  that  night,  and  one  which  I  hare  never 
forgotten.  I  learnt  to  put  my  trust  in  God  and  to  feel  that  He 
really  is  what  the  Bible  represents  TTim  to  be,  *'a  God  near  at 
hand,  and  not  afar  off,"  and  my  brother  Sandy  Icamt  the  same; 
and  if  ever  we  have  heard  any  one  throw  doubts  on  the  efficacy 
of  prayer,  or  the  omnipotence  of  God,  we  have  thought  of  our 
night  in  the  snow,  and  remembered  how  we  sought  the  Lord, 
and  He  heard  us  and  delivered  us  out  of  all  our  fears.'* 


ANSWER  TO  BIBLE  CLOCK. 

The  following  are  the  texts  to  be  arranged  in  the  diagram 
for  last  month,  p.  736. 
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THE  BLACKSMITH  OF  GBUNDEEWALD. 

CHAPTER  H. 

THE  brilliant  tints  that  beautify  the  fading  year 
were  glowing  on  the  woods  and  hills  of  the 
Tyrol  under  the  mellow  sunshine  of  St.  Martin's 
summer,  that  gracious  season  which  gives  the 
mountain  people  time  to  gather  in  the  last  of  their 
late  harvest,  and  prepare   against  their  cold  and 

Ho.  1890.— Dkbobs  18.  1880. 


stormy  winter.  They  were  turning  it  to  good 
account  in  house  and  farm  throughout  the  country, 
yet  on  one  of  its  finest  mornings  the  village  homes 
of  Grunderwald  and  the  fields  around  showed  no 
signs  of  life  or  labour.  Almost  the  entire  popula- 
tion were  crowded  in  their  ancient  church,  at  one  of 
the  special  services  introduced  by  Father  Felix. 

It  was  the  first  Friday  before  the  feast  of  St. 
Martin,  a  day  kept  in  honour  of  St.  Cunagund,  a 
recluse  who  lived  in  the  seventh  century,  and  of 
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whom  it  was  recorded  that  having  made  a  vow 
never  to  come  out  of  her  cell,  she  refused  to  leave  it 
when  the  wooden  church  of  which  it  formed  a  part 
was  on  fire  and  perished  in  the  flames,  for  which 
dreadful  suicide  the  lady  was  duly  canonized. 

All  the  village  were  at  church  except  Ludwig 
Estermann  and  his  daughter;  even  the  faithful 
apprentice  had  gone  with  the  multitude.  By  his 
association  with  the  smith  Ernest  had  attained  to 
clearer  views  and  deeper  convictions  on  religious 
subjects  than  the  rest  of  his  family ;  but  the  Mullers 
had  taken  the  popular  side  of  the  saints'-day  question. 
St.  Cunagund  was  an  object  of  more  than  common 
adoration  in  that  village,  and  the  dutiful  son  would 
not  vex  father,  mother,  and  kindred,  by  absenting 
himself  from  the  service  on  her  day.  Ludwig 
understood  his  motive  and  did  not  dispute  it;  he 
was  given  to  keep  peace,  especially  in  families; 
his  apprentice  could  be  spared  any  day  now,  for 
no  work  came  in.  Contrary  to  his  custom,  the 
smith  himself  sat  idle  that  morning,  on  a  rustic  seat 
in  his  garden.  His  strong  hands  were  unemployed, 
but  his  mind  was  busy  with  sad  and  vexing  thoughts : 
the  fea^t  of  St.  Martin  would  fall  on  the  following 
Wednesday,  and  twenty-five  thalera  were  yet  wanting 
of  the  instalment  that  must  be  paid  to  Adam  Finkler 
on  that  day,  or  his  house  and  home  were  forfeited. 

The  financial  state  of  Grunderwald,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  would  seem  an 
improbable  case  to  most  English  people  in  the  wane 
of  the  nineteenth,  but  so  it  was  that  twenty-five 
thalers  could  only  be  raised  by  one  expedient 
that  Estermann  could  devise.  The  few  that  had 
money  to  lend  in  the  neighbourhood  were  among 
the  fiercest  of  his  adversaries  on  the  saints'-day 
business,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
affairs  of  a  man  whose  difficulties  they  believed  to  be 
a  special  judgment  on  his  heinous  sin  of  working  on 
the  holy  days.  Adam  Finkler  was  of  the  same 
opinion ;  nobody  espoused  the  cause  of  the  saints 
with  more  ardour  than  the  rich  old  man,  who  having 
no  work  to  do,  did  not  care  for  the  loss  of  time  it 
brought  to  his  poorer  neighbours,  and  hoped  to  make 
up  by  superstitious  observances  for  the  sins  of  a 
usurious  life,  and  a  heart  set  upon  gain. 

Moreover,  Adam  had  cast  a  covetous  eye  on  the 
house  so  much  improved  by  Ludwig  Estermann.  He 
had  sold  it  too  cheap ;  it  was  too  good  for  a  blacksmith 
to  live  in,  and  would  make  a  nice  home  for  himself 
in  his  declining  days;  in  short,  the  chance  of  re- 
possessing the  place  by  Ludwig's  failing  to  pa}'  the 
last  instalment  was  a  temptation  too  strong  to  be 
resisted.  Adam  would  hear  of  no  extension  of  time ; 
it  was  contrary  to  his  principles  to  let  a  bargain  be 
broken,  though  people  who  worked  on  holy  days 
might  wish  to  do  so.  The  one  expedient  which 
Ludwig  thought  of  under  those  circumstances,  was 
to  borrow  the  money  he  needed  from  a  certain  Swiss, 
residing  in  his  native  village  on  the  frontier,  a 
money-lender  by  trade,  usurer  by  repute,  who  would 
advance  the  twenty-five  thalers  at  an  interest  of 
something  like  fifty  per  cent.,  to  be  paid  within  a 
year,  and  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  house.  The 
mode  of  escape  so  offered  was  even  more  dangerous 
than  the  unlucky  bargain  had  been,  but  it  would 
avert  the  immediate  loss  of  his  house  and  home,  with 
all  the  hard  earnings  and  laborious  days  he  had  spent 
upon  it,  and  after  long  consideration  Ludwig  made 
up  his  mind  to  accept  it. 


"  It  will  stave  off  the  loss  for  a  year  at  any  rate,"  he 
said,  "  and  may  be  the  Lord  will  send  me  some  liebi 
in  that  time.  1  deserve  to  lose  for  making  such  a 
foolish  bargain,  but  blessed  be  His  name,  it  is  His 
goodness,  and  not  our  own  deservings,  we  have  lo 
depend  on,  for  this  world  and  the  next." 

While  Ludwig  thus  pondered  on  his  prospect  cf 
paying  one  usurer  by  getting  into  the  clutches  ol 
another,  his  daughter  sat  spinning  in  the  porch,  but 
her  thoughts  were  occupied  with  the  same  snlijec:. 
or  rather  with  a  part  of  it  which  more  immediately 
concerned  herself. 

The  Mullers  had  been  familiar  friends  of  tli:* 
Estermanns  when  they  apprenticed  their  eldest  si: 
to  the  blacksmith  and  for  some  years  after,  hut  ti.c 
difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  saints*  days  ba«i 
somewhat  cooled  their  friendship.  They  had  given 
a  cordial  consent  to  the  engagement  between  Emcs: 
and  Margaret  when  everything  went  well  at  t  r 
forge,  and  the  best  house  in  the  village  was  louk.-'. 
on  as  the  future  home  of  the  pair ;  but  as  Ludwii^'.s 
trade  declined,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  Adum 
Finkler  was  waiting  for  re-possession  of  the  hons: 
he  had  sold  on  such  remarkable  terms,  the  !Mulle!j 
found  out  that  their  son  might  do  better,  and  finally 
withdrew  their  consent  to  his  maiTiage  with  Margar.t 
Estermann  till  she  had  a  better  prospect,  or  he  hti  i 
realised  some  means  wherewith  to  begin  the  world. 

Paternal  authority  in  the  matter  of  weddinL. 
stood  high  in  the  TjtoI  at  that  time,  and  bad  la'A- 
and  custom  been  less  strict  on  the  subject  neither  of 
the  young  people  would  have  taken  the  all-important 
step  without  the  full  approbation  of  parents  on  bo: . 
sides. 

"  We  must  wait,  Margaret,"  said  Ernest;  "mayl': 
the  old  people  are  right,  may  be  this  hindrance  ha^ 
been  sent  for  a  trial  of  our  truth  and  affection  to  each 
other ;  but  I  have  been  thinking  that  your  father  li  s 
made  a  good  blacksmith  of  me ;  they  say  there  i> 
plenty  of  work  to  be  had  in  the  Austrian  states.  1 
could  go  there,  hard  as  it  would.be  to  part  from  ylu, 
for  a  year  to  come,  and  earn  something  handsome  U» 
pay  the  Swiss  he  means  to  borrow  from,  and  redeem 
the  house  for  us  all." 

She  was  thinking  of  that  project ;  it  was  a  good 
and  a  wise  one,  and  promised  real  help  to  her  fafucr 
out  of  his  difficulties,  but  its  execution  would  tak>' 
Ernest  far  away  among  strangers,  and  who  couul 
tell  but  some  stranger's  face  would  make  him  forg- 1 
her  ?  The  village  around  lay  silent  and  deserted, 
there  was  not  an  eye  to  see,  or  an  ear  to  hear  her 
regrets,  which  in  the  safety  of  solitude  came  in  iic.p 
sobs  from  the  young  girl's  breast  and  heavy  tears 
from  her  eyes.  Absorbed  by  her  sorrow  she  saw  oi 
heard  nothing,  till  a  voice  almost  at  her  tide  sail : 
"Fraulein,  can  you  tell  me  where  the  blacksmuii 
is  ? "  Margaret  started  up  with  a  very  red  fjicv. 
there  stood  a  man  whom  she  had  never  seen  befoiv: 
his  dress  though  plain  was  not  of  her  countrr ;  h^ 
countenance  was  grave  and  dignified,  and  his  a«;(' 
seemed  to  be  in  the  meridian  of  life. 

"  My  father  is  in  the  garden,  sir,"  gaid  Margaret, 
hastily  drying  her  eyes,  and  scarcely  knowing  vtIia^ 
to  say  in  her  confusion ;  **  but  I  will  fetch  him  in  a 
moment,"  and  she  moved  away. 

'*  Stay,"  said  the  stranger,  laying  his  hand  ou  ber 
shoulder,  "  yon  have  been  weeping;  what  is  it  tiat 
grieves  you  ?  Perhaps  I  could  do  eomathing  to  relievt' 
your  sorrow.    Nay,  never  feaigto  tell  me,  child,"  1»« 
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added  in  a  kindly  tone,  as  the  girl  shrank  from  his 
inquiring  gaze.  "  I  am  old  enough  to  be  your  father 
almost ;  tell  me  at  onoe  what  troubles  you,  and  if  I 
can  do  no  good,  be  sure  I  will  do  no  harm." 

There  was  something  in  the  stranger's  look  and 
manner  that  won  Margaret's  confidence,  her  nature 
was  honest  as  well  as  artless,  and  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment  she  told  him  plainly  but  briefly  how 
the  case  stood. 

"Twenty-five  thalers,"  said  the  stranger,  as  if 
talking  to  himself;  "could  one  do  so  much  good 
with  that  sum  ?  "  and  then  in  a  louder  tone  he  said, 
clapping  Margaret  on  the  back,  **  Don't  be  afraid,  my 
good  girl,  your  father  shall  not  lose  his  house,  nor 
your  lover  go  away  if  I  can  help  it — ^but  say  no  more 
about  the  matter,  only  run  and  fetch  the  blacksmith 
here  to  me." 

^Margaret  did  exactly  as  she  was  told,  it  was  her 
habit,  and  in  another  minute  Ludwig  Estermann, 
with  a  much  astonished  look,  made  his  bow  to  the 
stranger.  "Your  forge  is  cold  and  deserted,  Mr. 
Blacksmith,"  said  the  latter,  "and  I  want  an  im- 
portant piece  of  work  done ;  one  of  the  wheels  of  my 
coach  has  broken  down  on  this  wretched  road  of 
yours,"  and  he  pointed  to  one  of  the  massive  carriages 
employed  by  the  rich  and  noble  of  the  day,  which 
now  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  steep  and  rugged 
Toad  leading  to  Gruhderwald,  slowly  lumbering  on 
with  its  broken  wheel,  six  tired  horses  and  several 
men  assisting  in  its  motion.  "  Can  you  mend  that 
wheel  for  me  without  delay  ?  I  am  anxious  to  get  on, 
and  would  pay  you  handsomely,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  I  can  do  anything  in  ironwork,  sir,"  said  Lud- 
wig, "but  I  have  no  one  to  blow  the  bellows; 
Margaret  is  not  accustomed  to  the  like,  and  my 
apprentice  is  gone  to  the  mass  of  St.  Cunagund  in 
the  church  yonder,  where  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  are  gathered  ;  and  if  it  were  over,  not  a 
soul  of  them  would  do  any  kind  of  work  to-day." 

"  Are  they  all  such  strict  observers  of  saints'  days 
in  your  village  ?  "  said  the  stranger,  casting  a  keen 
glance  on  the  unrepaired  houses  and  ill-cultivated 
fields  around  him. 

"  All  but  myself  and  my  daughter,"  said  Ludwig. 
"  We  hold  it  no  sin  for  poor  people  to  follow  the 
honest  callings  by  which  Uiey  must  live,  on  any  day 
of  the  week  that  God  has  given  them,  seeing  it  will 
do  neither  good  nor  honour  to  those  holy  men  of 
old  whom  they  call  saints,  to  waste  day  after  day 
in  harvest  or  seed  time,  with  mass  in  the  morning 
and  idleness  all  the  hours  after." 

"  You  are  right,  my  friend ;  but  your  neighbours 
don't  agree  with  you  it  seems,"  and  the  stranger 
again  glanced  at  the  decaying  village. 

"  They  do  not,  and  to  tell  the  truth  I  have  got 
into  such  bad  repute  with  them  about  working  on 
these  same  saints'  days,  that  all  the  custom  has  left 
my  forge,  and  gone  to  another  blacksmith  from 
Innspruck,  though  I  am  a  better  workman  than  he, 
or  any  of  the  town's  folk,  as  your  honour  should 
see  by  the  mending  of  that  wheel,  if  I  had  some- 
body to  blow  the  bellows." 

"  I  will  blow  them  myself,"  cried  the  stranger. 

"I  fear  your  honour  is  scarcely  accustomed  to 
that  sort  of  work,"  said  Ludwig,  eyeing  his  well- 
gloved  hands. 

"Never  mind,"  and  the  stianger  pulled  off  his 
gloves,  "  it  is  good  to  learn  the  ways  of  honest 
industry  some  time  in  one's  day ;  besides  it  is  an 


opportunity  to  warm  oneself  in  this  mountain  air. 
Get  ready  your  forge  fire,  and  let  us  begin  at  once." 

The  astonished  blacksmith  made  haste  to  stir  up 
the  smouldering  embers  of  a  charcoal  fire  that  re- 
mained in  his  unfrequented  forge,  and  heaped  on  fuel 
till  a  strong  and  brilliant  flame  was  kindled.  The 
men  brought  up  the  coach  and  its  broken  wheel, 
the  stranger  fell  to  the  bellows,  and,  after  a  few 
directions  as  to  the  mode  of  blowing,  worked  at 
them  with  a  will,  while  Estermann  hammered  away 
till  the  job  was  fairly  done. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  looking  proudly  on  the  repair  he 
had  made,  "  your  honour  will  find  that  wheel  go  as 
safely  through  the  ruts  and  over  the  stones  as  the 
best  of  its  three  brothers." 

"  I  hope  it  will,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  but  let  the 
coach  go  on  a  little  way  to  prove  its  safety,  while 
you  and  I  settle  accounts.  Take  it  to  the  top  of 
the  village  street ;  I  will  meet  you  there,"  he  added 
to  hie  men,  and  then  turning  to  the  blacksmith, 
said :  "  What  have  I  to  pay,  my  friend,  for  your 
good  work,  and  also  for  learning  to  blow  the 
bellows?" 

"  Well,"  said  Ludwig,  "  that  must  be  taken  off 
the  charge,  as  I  had  no  one  else  to  blow ;  but  the 
job  was  a  hard  one.  Would  your  honour  think  ten 
sols  too  much  ?  " 

The  stranger  turned  a  few  steps  aside,  took  out 
a  richly-embroidered  purse,  counted  some  coins  out 
of  it,  which  he  folded  in  a  piece  of  paper,  put  it 
into  Lud wig's  hand,  with  "Good  morning,  my 
friend,"  smiled  kindly  on  Margaret,  as  she  stood 
in  the  porch,  and  walked  quickly  away  to  his 
carriage. 

The  lengthy  service  of  St.  Cunagund's  day  was 
finished,  and  the  villagers  came  pouring  out  of 
church  just  as  the  coach  stopped  at  the  top  of 
the  street,  and  the  stranger  walked  up  to  it.  A 
coach  and  six  fine  horses,  with  servants  in  hand- 
some livery,  was  a  sight  rarely  seen  in  Grunderwald. 
The  liberated  congregation  crowded  round  with 
wonder  and  curiosity  in  every  face,  which  were 
rather  increased  when  Ludwig  Esteimann,  with  a 
small  packet  in  his  hand,  rushed  up  to  the  stranger, 
exclaiming : 

"  Your  honour  has  made  a  mistake  :  instead  of  ten 
sols  you  have  given  me  ten  gold  pieces,  not  one  of 
which  anybody  in  this  village  could  change." 

"  You  will  get  change  for  the  ducats  in  the  nearest 
town,  my  friend,"  said  the  stranger,  smiling,  "  I 
made  no  mistake  in  the  matter,  but  gave  you  the 
gold  intentionally  to  pay  off  the  debt  on  your  house, 
that  you  and  yours  might  henceforth  live  there 
without  fear  or  trouble,  as  honest  people  should. 
Beside,  I  thought  that  the  Kaiser  of  Germany  ought 
to  pay  something  extra  for  learning  to  blow  a  sound 
pair  of  furge  bellows.  Yes,  my  good  people,"  he 
continued,  as  every  mouth  opened,  and  every  eye 
stared  wide  with  astonishment,  "  1  am  the  Kaiser 
Joseph,  making  a  quiet  journey  to  see  my  Italian 
dominions,  and  I  have  found  a  happy  opportunity 
this  day  to  help  out  of  his  difficulties  the  only 
sensible  man  in  Grunderwald,  the  one  individual 
among  you  who  was  wise  enough  to  mind-  the  work 
that  was  useful  to  himself  and  to  otl)ers,instead  of 
wasting  the  day  in  superstitious  rites  and  disgrace- 
ful idleness^  Ludwig  Estermann,  you  shall  hence- 
forth be  the  Kaiser's  blacksmith  in  this  part  of  the 
country ;  all  the  ironwork  wanted  by  government 
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officers  shall  be  done  in  yonr  forge;  and  I  desire 
that  all  my  loyal  subjects  in  your  neighbourhood 
shall  have  their  ironwork  done  there  also,  as  but 
for  your  good  sense  and  firmness  in  rejecting  the 
foolish  customs  of  your  people,  I  must  have  been 
put  to  serious  inconvenience  and  delay."  So  saying 
he  waved  his  hand  to  Ludwig,  and  stepped  into  the 
coach,  which  was  rapidly  driven  away. 

The  crowd  remained  for  some  minutes  dumb  with 
amazement,  but  soon  every  tongue  was  iu  motion, 
enquiring  of  the  blacksmith,  whom,  they  followed 
home  to  his  house,  how  it  had  happened,  and  all  the 
particulars  of  the  event  which  they  had  missed  by 
attonding  St.  Cunagund's  mass.  Ludwig  satisfied 
them,  and  for  weeks  after  there  was  nothing  else 
talked  of  in  Grunderwald  or  the  country  round.  In 
process  of  time  the  incident  became  one  of  those 
traditions  related  in  friendly  gatherings  by  the 
mountain  firesides,  but  in  its  own  generation  it  had 
some  good  and  lasting  effects.  The  first  was  that 
saints*-day  keeping  so  rebuked  by  imperial  lips,  went 
rapidly  out  of  fashion.  It  is  said  Father  Felix  was 
the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  change  in  popular 
opinion,  and  surrounding  priests  and  parishes  gra- 
dually followed  his  example.  The  next  was,  that 
Ludwig  Estermann  became  a  man  of  mark  and  of 
substance.  Had  he  not  been  appointed  blacksmith  to 
the  Kaiser  ?  did  not  every  villager  immediately  dis- 
cover how  inferior  was  the  work  of  his  rival  from 
Innspruck,  till  that  unlucky  craftsman  had  no  alter- 


native, but  to  pack  up  and  return  to  his  native 
town?  The  loyal  subjects  brought  ever)'  scrap  of 
work  they  wanted  to  the  forge  which  had  been 
graced  by  the  presence  of  an  emperor,  and  the 
bellows  his  imperial  hands  had  blown  became  one  of 
the  sights  of  Grunderwald.  The  debt  on  Lnd wig's 
house,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  Adam  Finkler, 
was  fully  paid,  and  Ernest  did  not  go  to  seek  work 
in  the  Austrian  states,  for  he  and  Margaret  were 
married  with  the  cordial  approbation  of  all  the 
Miillers. 

**  My  mind  was  in  a  desponding  way  as  I  sat  on 
the  garden  seat  that  morning,"  said  Ludwig,  when 
talking  confidentially  with  an  old  and  familiar 
friend,  "  but  I  prayed  earnestly  that  the  Lord  wonld 
help  me.  And  let  no  man  despair  of  His  goodness, 
for  within  the  same  hour  the  King  of  kings  sent  me 
help  by  the  hand  of  the  Kaiser." 

It  is  said  that  the  effects  of  the  nnmerons 
and  strictly  kept  saints'  days,  which  Joseph  il 
observed  in  his  incognito  journey  through  the  Tyrol 
to  Italy  in  1769,  occasioned  the  famous  edict  for 
the  regulation  of  holidays,  which  he  published  some 
time  after.  Itwas  not  issued  without  much  opposition 
by  many  of  the  clergy,  and  even  by  his  mother  the 
Empress  Queen.  Her  scruples  were  finally  over- 
come by  her  son's  relating,  as  a  proof  of  the  necessity 
for  such  regulation,  how  himself  had  been  obliged 
to  blow  the  bellows  for  the  blacksmith  of  Grun- 
derwald. 
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HILL  COUNTRT  BOUND  NAZARETH. 


YES,  here  we  are  at  last  and  there  arc  our  tents. 
How  pretty  they  look  under  the  grave  old 
olive  trees,  and  that  quaint,  ancient-looking  little 
church  near.  And  there  is  the  fountain  of  the  town. 
Surely  this  is  the  one  to  which  Mary,  with  her 
little  son  Jesus,  would  often  have  come  to  draw 
water.  How  wonderful  is  the  thought.  I  will  watch 
at  eventide  for  the  coming  of  the  girls  from  the 
town.    I  have  been  told  they  come  in  troops  for 


their  daily  supply  of  wafer,  with  their  pitchers  so 
gracefully  poised  on  their  heads.  One  tning  I  am 
quite  sure  of — I  shall  in  the  future  read  my  Bible 
with  fresh  interest,  so  much  will  become  real  to  me 
by  what  I  have  already  seen  in  this  land.  Bat,  oh 
dear  I  how  much  there  needs  to  be  done  for  the  poor 
people.  I  never  saw  such  miserable-looking  women, 
and  the  cMldren,  poor  little  things,  how  my  heart 
aches  for  them.     Day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour  since 
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we  left  Jernsalem,  how  mnoh  wretchedness  have  we 
seen.  No  chnTch,  no  school,  what  a  contrast  to  my 
own  dear  land  I  When  I  return  and  meet  my  Sabbath- 
school  class,  I  will  teach  them  and  endeavour  to 
make  them  understand  the  reason  they  have  for 
saying, 

*'I  thank  the  goodness  and  the  grace 

That  on  my  birth  have  smiled; 
And  made  me  in  these  Christian  days 

A  happy  English  child." 

I  am  feeling  quite  refreshed  after  this  hour's  rest. 
It  is  much  cooler,  I  shall  enjoy  a  scramble  up  the 
hill,  such  they  call  mountains  here.  I  wonder  to 
whom  belongs  that  large  house,  half-way  up — I  fancy 
not  to  those  poor  people;  we  have  to  pass  it,  and 
will  enquire.  Oh,  it  must  be  a  school — ^.just  see,  girls 
here,  girls  there,  girls  everywhere.  What  a  merry 
noise  they  are  making]  What  can  they  be  chattering 
about  ?  How  strange  their  language  sounds ;  I  cannot 
understand  a  single  word.  I  will  go  and  look  on.  Ah! 
I  know  those  pretty  flower  beds  (what  lovely  hues !) 
belong  to  the  girls,  and  they  are  weeding,  planting, 
watering,  running  with  their  little  pails  to  that 
good-humoured-looking  man  and  woman  at  the  well, 
he  drawing,  she  filling  the  pails.  How  oddly,  too, 
they  are  dressed.  The  children  are,  I  see,  supposed  to 
be  supplied  in  turns,  but  are  making  fun  by  getting 
first  served.  What  is  the  clamour  there  ?  A  teacher 
surely,  holding  over  her  head  a  handful  of  cuttings, 
€tnd  each  one  of  the  group  trying  to  seize  them.  There 
go  two  sedate-looking  wee  ones,  with  a  bundle  of 
grass  under  each  arm.  Oh,  that  is  to  feed  those 
pretty  white  rabbits.  Why  are  those  carrying 
water  there?  A  duok-pond,  ducks,  chickens — and 
what  lovely  pigeons — ^flying  about.  There  is  their  cot, 
loo.  How  tame  they  are — ^they  seem  to  know  the  girls 
who  are  feeding  them.  And  those  fierce-looking  dogs 
— ^yet  how  playful  with  the  little  girls.  See  that  one 
standing  on  its  hind  legs,  mouth  open,  and  the 
child's  arm  between  its  jaws,  and  Miss  Puss  sitting 
demurely.  What  noise  can  that  be  ?  A  mill.  What 
«  funny  one,  I  never  saw  one  like  it  before  I  What 
a  pretty  piece  of  work  those  two  girls  sitting  in 
the  comer  of  the  house  are  doing,  and  they  are  sing- 
ing. I  should  not  at  all  wonder  if  they  are  not  there 
to  keep  the  horse  going  round  which  turns  the  mill. 
Does  he  like  their  singing,  and  so  jog  round  all  the 
better? 

There  are  wee  ones  playing  with  dolls.  There  are 
some  reading ;  how  interested  they  appear  I  There 
are  some  learning  a  lesson ;  how  they  scream !  I  wish 
I  knew  what  they  are  learning.  There  are  some 
writing ;  their  slates  are  like  ours.  There,  there,  why, 
where  did  all  these  come  from?  School  girls  I 
eee  from  up  there,  behind  that  comer ;  it  is  like  a 
room  without  a  roof.  But  they  are  dressed  differently 
from  the  others,  and  are  not  so  clean,  more  like  the 
lialf  wild,  half-clad  children  abounding  everywhere. 
And  that  tiny  surely  cannot  walk  down  this  rough 
Toad.  Oh,  that  one  is  blind !  And  those  tall  girls 
all  in  white,  each  like  a  ghost,  covered  up  with  that 
«heet.looking  thing— just  fancy  calling  that  a  veil  / 
the  face  eovered  closely  too  with  that  dismal  kerchief. 
They  say  they  can  see  through  it,  though  others 
cannot  see  them,  and  that  these  women  and  girls 
have  very  pretty  faces.  I  only  hope  th«r  dresses 
^nder  these  veils  are  cleaner  than  those  the  smaller 
^irls  have  on.    llie  colours  must  have  been  very 


bright,  when  new  and  clean.  There  is  one  quite 
charming ;  and  how  much  gold  she  has  about  her 
neck,  arms  and  head ;  she  must  be  the  daughter  of 
a  rich  man.  She  does  not  seem  to  pride  herself  on 
her  finery — is  companionable  with  the  poorer  girls. 
They  appear  to  be  all  going  down  to  the  town,  and 
as  it  is  getting  towar(&  sunset  I  must  get  down  as 
well.  But  I  will  come  here  agedn.  And  I  have  not 
been  to  the  top  of  the  hill ;  they  say  sunrise  from 
that  point  is  beautiful,  so  I  will  try  and  manage  it. 

Oh,  how  lovely ;  exquisitely  beautiflil !    Mr. 

said  it  was,  but,  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  the  half 

was  not  told  me.    Mrs. says  the  Bible  is  the 

best  guide-book  for  Palestine.  This  I  am  studying 
wherever  we  have  a  resting-place.  I  am  reading 
other  books  as  well.  So  this  beacon  on  the  hilltop, 
called  a  nehy,  t.e.,  tomb,  is  said  to  be  that  of  a 
Moslem  dervish,  or  saint.  Well,  I  am  not  a  Moslem, 
so  leave  this  to  them.  Oh,  this  sunrise,  across  that 
eastern  lake.  How  glorious  I  I  shall  never  forget 
it.  I  can  now  imagine  people  of  eastern  lands,  not 
having  the  revelation  of  the  Light  of  life,  the  true 
Light  of  the  world,  worshipping  the  sun.  I  felt 
this  the  first  time  I  saw  the  sun  dip  his  golden 
fiery  beams  into  the  deep  blue  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean.  I  wonder  how  much  the  poor,  poor 
people  of  this  land  enjoy  these  wonders  oi  creation, 
and  how  much  they  know  of  the  Creator  and  the 
Kedeemer,  who  so  long  dwelt  here,  in  their  very 
midst.  I  do  not  seem  to  comprehend  this,  yet  it 
miust  be  so,  for  this  is  Nazareth;  and  here  Jesus 
did  live  for  nearly  thirty  years:  a  child  with 
children,  obedient  to  his  parents — young  as  I  am, 
oh,  that  I  were  but  more  like  Him — and  then  a 
man,  known  as  *Hhe  carpenter's  son."  And  here 
He  would  have  taught  them  his  Divine  mission ;  but 
pride  and  the  evil  heart  of  unbelief  prevented  their 
accepting  this  his  great  salvation.  And  so  they 
cast  Him  out  of  their  synagogue;  and  yonder, 
tradition  says,  is  the  hill  from  whence  they  desired 
to  cast  Him  down  headlong.  But  his  time  had  not 
yet  come,  and  so  He  escaped  from  their  hands.  Oh, 
I  understand  it  all  now.  This  is  the  key  to  unlock 
all  that  has  perplexed  me  during  this  tour.  He 
came  unto  His  own,  and  they  received  Him  not, 
cast  Him  out  of  one  place,  stoned  Him  in  another, 
put  Him  to  death  in  another,  filled  up  the  measure 
of  their  iniquity,  and  reaped  the  consequences: 
their  house — ^the  beautiful  Temple  in  Jerusalem — 
razed  to  the  ground,  the  citv  become  heaps,  and  the 
whole  land  desolate!  Well,  to-day  I  see  all  this, 
and  to-day  I  read  the  gracious  promises  of  glorious 
things  yet  in  store,  when  the  curse  is  removed  and 
His  anger  turned  away.  Perhaps  the  jyeople  do 
not  know  all  this ;  they  have  not  the  Bible,  or  are 
unable  to  read  it,  and  none,  or  but  few,  to  teach 
them.  Our  beloved  Queen,  I  should  think,  never 
spoke  more  to  the  point  than  when  she  said,  *'  The 
Bible  is  the  secret  of  England's  greatness." 

HoviT  pretty  the  town  is  from  here.  Those  little 
cottages  dotted  about  in  the  gardens ;  the  verdure 
is  so  lovely  now  in  May.  They  say  in  a  little  time 
all  will  be  changed,  parched,  and  burnt  up.  Then 
it  must  be  dreary.  That  sward  is  the  threshing- 
floor,  and  of  very  ancient  use.  There  is  the  old 
convent  of  the  Latins,  as  they  are  called  here — ^in 
Europe,  Eoman  Catholics.  The  houses  around  form 
the  Latin  quarter.     That  white,  new  building  is 
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the  Protestant  cliurcb.  The  houses  near,  the  boys' 
school  and  other  mission  premises,  all  belong  to  the 
Cliurch  Missionary  Society.  Those  cypresses  aronnd 
the  minaret  and  large  buildings  mark  the  Moslem 
quarter.  The  house  with  the  zinc  roof  is  the 
hospital  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Mission,  and 
that  lar<;e  house  and  garden  the  Greek  bishop's, 
not  far  from  the  church  of  the  Greeks;  and  over 
behind  those  hills — I  wish  I  could  see  down — is  the 
village  of  Endor,  to  which  King  Saul  went  to  con- 
sult the  witch.  And  there  is  Kain ;  there  Jezreel, 
and  many  towns  and  villages — I  cannot  make 
them  out  just  now.  But  there  is  beautiful  Mount 
Tabor  and  Mount  Hermon,  and  over  the  Jordan 
is  Moab.  Here  is  Gilboa;  the  mountains  of 
Samaria  and  Caroiel  stretching  far  away  beyond  this 
expansive  plain  of  Jezreel ;  and  here  Esdraelon,  the 
battle-ground  of  the  past,  and,  many  think,  of  the 
future.  There  is  the  high  point  of  the  Cai-mel  range, 
where,  it  is  said,  Elijah's  sacrifice  took  place,  with  the 
Kishon  river  at  its  front,  and  at  the  furthermost 
end  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites,  with  the  little 
town  of  CaiHa  and  its  colon}^  of  Germans  at  its  base. 
At  the  other  curve  of  the  bay  is  the  town  of  Akka 
— the  penal  settlement  of  the  land — but  who  wants 
to  see  or  hear  the  clang  of  the  poor  wretches'  chaitis, 
or  to  cast  a  thought  back  to  the  havoc  and  horror 
committed  there  by  Napoleon  Buonaparte  ?  There, 
too,  neaier  me,  is  Sephaiia,  the  Sepparis  of  the 
Jc^vish  historian,  Josephus;  and  that  old  castle  is 
a  ruin  of  the  Crusaders'  church ;  and  there,  too,  far 
above  the  sea  of  Tiberias  and  its  ruined  cities  of 
Capernaum,  and  Bethsaida,  is  Safed,  the  "  city  set 
upon  a  hill,"  and  away  farther,  the  snow-capped 
Hermon  of  Lebanon — how  glorious  it  looks  beneath 
a  Syrian  sky  I — and  hidden  among  the  hillocks  there 
is  Cana  of  Galilee.  But  hark  I  What  can  that  be? 
A  bell  ?  It  is  from  that  large  building  below.  This, 
then,  is  one  frontage  of  the  school  I  saw  yesterday, 
and  that  large,  open  spaoe  is  the  playground.  Yes, 
there  they  come.  Why,  they  make  more  noise  than 
we  do  at  school  in  England.  I  will  go  down  and 
see  if  I  can  make  myself  understood,  and  gain  an 
entrance. 

But  stop  I  Here  they  are,  coming  up  to  meet  me. 
One  little  girl  is  gathering  wild  flowers,  she  passes 
them  on  to  another  who  approaches  me,  kiisses  my 
hand,  offers  me  the  flowers  with  *'  Please,  ma'am, 
take,"  leads  me  down  a  long  well-trodden  path, 
through  a  gateway  down  a  flight  of  steps,  and  I  am 
in  the  playground.  An  English  lady  comes  forward 
to  welcome  me  into  the  house,  and  now  both  as  to 
it  and  language  I  am  quite  at  home.  Passing  the 
lobby  I  am  in  a  large  lofty  hall,  the  dining-hall, 
when  a  sufficient  number  of  children  can  be  admitted 
to  require  its  use ;  in  the  meantime  a  smaller  room 
suffices. 

The  view  from  the  balcony  of  this  hall  takes  in 
many  pi  aces  seen  from  the  summits  of  the  hill  at  the 
back  of  the  building,  "  The  Nazareth  Orphanage," 
fur  such  it  is.  Many  cases  of  books  are  in  this  hall, 
its  walls  adorned  with  texts  in  Arabic,  and  over  the 
principal  entrance  is  a«portrait  of  the  Queen — *•  our 
Queen,"  "  my  Queen,"'  these  little  orphan  girls  are 
proud  to  say ;  dear  children,  would  it  were  so ;  happy 
would  it  be  for  them,  their  people  and  their  land ! 
The  private  rooms  are  comfortably  but  simply  fur- 
nished, kept  clean  and  in  order  by  the  girls  of  the 


Home,  now  but  fifty.      There  is  ample  room  and 
accommodation  for  one  hundred,  and  the  wish  is  that 
funds  may  be  soon  forthcoming  to  increase  to  this 
number.     The  dormitories  are  large,  airy,  and  spot- 
lessly  clean;    each  child   has    an    iron    bedstead, 
comfortable  bed  and  bedding,  and   a  chair.      The 
wardrobe  apartments  are  neatly  kept  by  their  little 
owners;   the  lavatories  as   well,   each   being  pro- 
vided with  her  own  basin  and  towel.     There  is  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  for  washing  and  bathing. 
The  dining-room  is  pleasant  and  cheerful,  and  judg- 
ing by  the  appearance  of  the  orphans  justice  is  done  to 
the  plain  but  sufficient  provisions  made  for  them. 
This,  too,  is  at  once  seen  by  a  glance  into  the  bread- 
room  and  bakehouse.     The  whole  of  the  wheat  is 
cleaned  and  ground,  bread  made  and  baked  by  the 
girls  on  the  premises — instructed  in  this  as  well  as 
in  all  native  cookery  for  themselves,  and  English 
j  for  their  teachers,  also  in  washing  and  ironing  bj 
one  female  servant,  once  a  girl  in  the  Home.     The 
kitchen  and  scullery  are  in  every  way  excellent. 
I       The  girls  have  their  allotted  work  in  each  domeBtIc 
branch  for  a  month,  then  change,  get  a  good  insight 
j  into  every  duty,  seem  as  happy,  bright,  and  buqr  as 
can  be,  look  on  their  life  here  as  the  best  boon  to 
be  obtained.     One  had  a  very  happy  ^ce ;  I  asked 
'  who  she  might  be,  and  found  she  was  a  fatherless 
I  girl  from  Nablous  (Shechem)  who  had  been  for  a 
I  short  time  in  the  school,   that  having  relations  in 
Nazareth  she  was  sent  to  them  for  the   summer 
;  vacation,  where  she  fell  a  prey  to  the  fever  of  the 
country,  and  was  not  expected  to  live.     Her  grand- 
j  mother  was  ill  of  the  same  kind  of  fever,  and  during 
I  the  old  lady's  delirium  the  child  took  advantage  of 
,  the  opportunity,  crept  from  her  little  mattress  and 
the  room,  crawled  up  the  hill  in  a  fit  of  desperation — 
one  would  have  thought  a  death  straggle — ^feeling 
that  if  she  were  to  die  it  should  be  at  her  own  dear 
schoolroom  and  surrounded  by  her  own   beloved 
teachers  and  companions.    She  reached  a  seat  under 
one  of  the  trees  near  the  house,  and  here  was  found 
exhausted  and  pale  as  ashes,  was  carried  in,  tenderly 
nursed  and  cared  for,  and  eventually  restored  to 
health ;  the  round-faced  plump  little  busy  kitchen- 
maid  of  to-day.  The  large  school-room  and  class-rooms 
have  a  homelike  look  about  them,  and  if  I  had  been 
able  to  understand    their  reading   of  the    Scrip- 
tures and  the  answers  to  the  questions  as  well  as  the 
general    instruction,  reading,   writing,   arithmetic^ 
geography,  etc.,  I  feel  sure  they  would  equal  childron 
of  like  schools  at  home.    A  few  understand  English^ 
and  do  much  credit  to  their  teacher,  and  they  sing 
very  sweetly,  both  in  Arabic  and  English.      I  saw 
their  needlework  of  various  kinds,  and  a  class  were 
engaged  in  cutting  out  their  own  clothes.     One  was 
busy  in  making  a  flag — the  design,  our  Union  Jack 
— such  being  hoisted  on  the  top  of  the  building  every 
Lord's  Day  and  upon  other  suitable  occasions.   There 
is,  too,  one  other  flag  in  Nazareth,  at  the  convent, 
the  red  Jerusalem  cross  on  white  ground.     At  once 
my  thoughts  fled  to  Jerusalem  and  England.     These 
two  flags  seem  to  be  a  strange  corncidenoe ;  I  must 
remember  it,  and  perhaps  some  day  shall  know  mi^re 
about  it  than  I  do  now.     One  of  the  good-tempered- 
looking  native  teachers  asked  me  to  tee  their  best 
flag,  saying  with  such  a  sunlit  face :  "  This  was  sent 
us  a  present  from  a  lady ;  it  was  floating  over  the 
Albert  Memorial  the  day  it  was  uncovered  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  we  only  hoist  this  on  great  occaaioaiJi 
Digitized  Iv^ 
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Towards  eyening.  of  the  one  Sabbath  I  spent  in 
this  town  I  saw  the  orphans  wending  their  way  up 
ihe  hill,  they  having  attended  the  church  service, 
each  elder  one  leading  a  younger  and  having  her 
church  books.  Their  light,  bright  frocks  and  white 
lauslin  head-dresses,  looked  suitable  and  becoming 
to  their  olive  complexion,  and  jet-black  hair  and 
t^parkling  eyes. 

I  shall  not  see  them  or  their  happy  home  again  ; 
\ve  leave  at  sunrise  for  Tabor  and  the  Lake.  Torget 
them  or.  their  land  I  never  shall.  I  am  glad  to 
liave  been  here.  When  enjoying  all  my  own  home 
comforts  and  mercies,  my  love  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
f lom  whom  I  know  all  blessings  flow,  leads  me  to  be 
thankful  for  all  I  have,  and  not  unmindful  of  these 
sistei*s  less  privileged  than  myself,  in  this  now  dark 
spot  of  the  East,  but  from  whence  light  and  life 
emanated  to  that  then  dark  island  of  the  West. 
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VII. — THE  WORKER  S  AIM,  OR  CHILD-LIKENESS. 

•*  T  ESUS  called  a  little  child  unto  Him,  and  set  him 
J  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  said.  Verily  I  say  unto 
3- on,  Except  ye  become  as  little  children,  ye  cannot 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  In  every  household 
the  Lord  still  repeats  His  deed,  and  the  best  way  to 
btndy  the  lesson  is  to  hold  a  child  in  our  arms. 

In  our  last  paper  we  saw  the  cbild-like  spirit  in 
full  exercise.  Yet  such  words  as  these  are  not  found 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The  call  to  child-likeness 
supposes  knowledge  of  fatherhood,  and  not  until  we 
Icam  how  all  that  ia  most  fatherly  dwells  in  God, 
can  such  appeal  meet  with  full  response  in  our 
hearts.  Priest  and  prophet  could  tell  of  the  King 
eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  of  the  self-exihtent, 
covenant  God,  Jehovah.  It  was  reserved  for  the  Son 
to  declare  the  Father,  and  Himself  to  lead  us  into 
His  presence.  For  "  no  man  knoweth  the  Father  but 
the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal  Him." 
The  Spirit  poured  out  at  Pentecost  was  specially  the 
Spirit  of  adoption  ;  this  is  the  distinguishing,  the 
crowning  gift  of  the  Son.  That  He  might  thus 
1)0  the  first-bom  of  many  brethren.  He  endured 
Bethlehem,  Galilee,  Gethsemane  and  Calvary.  The 
Itesurrection  and  the  Ascension  sealed  His  claim.  ^ 

This  is  the  revelation  for  which  human  heai-ts,  with 
joys  and  pain  alike  pressing  upon  them,  search  every- 
where. 

Confused,  inarticulate  may  be  the  want,  yet 
i^  the  need  to  be  owned  at  the  bottom  of  every 
other.  Where  is  rest — where  is  even  dream  of 
rest — ^save  in  the  presence  of  overshadowing  love  ? 
Because  the  child  is  his,  the  father's  heart  goes  out 
to  him.  Need  is  the  strongest  appeal  to  tenderness. 
'I'he  child's  joy  is  this  sense  of  being  cared  for, 
iiTespective  of  anything  he  is  or  does.  God's  love, 
not  ours,  is  the  foundation.  Have  we  responded  to 
the  Father's  claim  ?  Then  have  we  begun  the  child- 
life.  Then  can  we  stay  ourselves  for  life  and  death, 
for  time  and  for  eternity,  on  His  truth.  The  arms 
that  fold  us  are  everlasting  arms.  They  will  unloose 
their  .hold  never.  They  are  around  us  alike  as  we 
tread  the  sunny  hill-tops  of  earthly  gladness,  or  as 
we  pass  through  the  shadowed  valley  of  death-like 


sorrow ;  our  strength  in  the  hour  of  buoyant  energy, 
and  in  that  of  worse  than  childish  weakness. 

Simple  responsiveness  is  indeed  our  part ;  unques- 
tioning obedience,  and  always  new  hope  and  joy 
springing  therefrom,  is  the  very  essence  of  child- 
likeness — a  turning  to,  a  waiting  upon  the  Love 
that  bends  over  us.  In  the  train  the  other  day,  a 
child  was  sitting  on  the  seat  opposite,  and  after  a 
time  I  smiled  in  answer  to  the  earnest  look  with 
which  she  was  regarding  me.  The  little  creature 
flushed  rosy-red,  and  after  considering  the  matter  a 
moment,  took  refuge  behind  her  mother's  shoulder, 
from  which  safe  hiding-place  she  continued  shyly  to 
watch.  When  presently  I  put  a  flower  into  the 
basket  she  cariied,  she  looked  doubtfully  from  me 
to  the  mother,  then  to  her  flower,  until  a  smile  told 
her  all  was  right,  and  she  might  safely  receive  fur- 
ther advances.  The  timid  doubtful  look  settled  into 
happy  satisfaction  whenever  she  met  that  assuring 
glance,  and  for  the  moment  how  I  envied  the  little 
one  the  mother's  face  so  quick  to  respond,  the 
mother's  arm  so  near  to  shelter. 

Lifiten  to  the  mother's  hymn : 

"My  child  is  lying  on  my  knees, 
Tho  signs  of  heaven  she  reads ; 
My  face  is  all  the  heaven  she  sees^ 
Is  all  the  heaven  she  needs. 

And  she  is  well,  yea,  bathed  ia  bli^s. 

If  heaven  is  in  my  face ; 
Behind  it  all  is  tenderness. 

And  truthfulness,  and  grace. 

I  mean  her  well  so  earnestly, 

Unchanged  in  changing  mood. 
My  life  would  go  without  a  sigh 

To  bring  her  something  good. 

I  also  am  a  child,  and  I 

Am  ignorant  and  weak; 
I  gaze  upon  the  starry  sky. 

And  then  I  must  not  speuk. 

For  all  behind  the  starry  sky. 

Behind  the  world  so  broad. 
Behind  men's  hearts  and  souls  doth  lie 

The  infinite  of  GoJ« 
If  true  to  her,  though  dark  with  doubt, 

I  cannot  choose  but  be. 
Thou,  who  dost  see  all  round  about. 

Art  surely  true  to  me. 

If  I  am  low  and  sinful,  bring 

More  love  where  need  is  rife; 
Thou  knowest  what  an  awful  thing 

It  is  to  be  a  life. 

Hast  Thou  not  wisdom  to  enwrap 

My  waywardness  around, 
And  hold  me  quietly  on  the  lap 

Of  love  without  a  bound  ? 

And  so  I  sit  in  Thy  wide  space, 

My  child  upon  my  knee; 
She  looketh  up  into  my  face. 

And  I  look  up  to  Thee." 

Growth  in  childlikeness  is  exactly  proportionate 
to  our  reception  of  the  Father's  love.  There  is  no 
obstacle  to  the  outpouring  of  that  love  except  our 
own  want  of  desire  for  it.  It  is  not  that  He  will  not, 
hut  that  He  cannot  give  to  us  except  as  we  would 
have.  Always  and  everywhere  we  receive  only  what 
we  thirst  for.    All  else  remains  outside  of  us.     We 
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may  understand  it,  admire  it,  but  it  does  not  l)ecome 
a  part  of  our  lives,  does  not  even  touch  them.  Now, 
God  is  always  disciplining  us  into  yearning  for  His 
tenderness.  He  so  desires  to  show  Himself,  that  the 
aim  of  His  ways  is  to  make  us  childlikely  receptive. 
Search  the  Bible  from  beginning  to  end,  and  see  how 
this  deep  breathing  of  de^sire  on  God's  part  runs 
through  it — ^until  in  Christ  it  is  embodied,  and  He 
offers  Himself  as  ihe  bread  that  cometh  down  from 
heaven  to  give  life  unto  the  world.  Mark  the  Bad- 
ness that  moves  the  Saviour  at  every  instasce  of 
man's  wilful  shutting  himself  up  from  His  Spirit ; 
and  the  patient  disappointment  with  which  He  hides 
His  divinest  message  even  from  His  closest  friends, 
because  they  cannot  bear  it.  And  then  rejoice  for 
every « loss  tnat  makes  deeper  the  need  for  His  pre- 
sence, and  for  every  hour  of  weakness  that  creates 
more  entire  dependence  on  His  strength* 

Is  it  not  wonderful— and  joyful  as  wonderful — 
that  nothing  happens  that  is  not  designed  for  the 
increanng  of  the  child-life  in  us?  When  we  feel, 
as  who  does  not  every  day  feel  ?  that  our  wills  are 
strong  but  in  self-will,  let  us  say  the  child's  prayer. 

Against  evil  spirits  of  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and 
all  uncharitablenesB,  there  is  no  charm  like  this 
prayer.  Thoughts  of  discontent  die  in  shame  before 
its  cry  for  the  Father's  glory ;  £sdthiessness  shrinks 
away,  rebuked  by  its  trust  for  the  daily  bread. 
The  child's  prayer  will  surely  ere  long  end  in  the 
child's  song — ^that  happy  outbreathing  of  the  spirit 
of  home-quietness  which  finds  its  table  spread 
even  in  the  presence  of  enemies;  goodness  and 
mercy  following  all  its  steps,  until  they  rest  in  the 
House  of  the  Lord  for  ever.  To  her  most  favoured 
children  tliis  earth  can  hardly  be  a  home-like  place. 
No  nest  built  in  the  hour  of  spring  gladness  but  is 
sooner  or  later  stirred  up,  and  ue  young  life 
nourished  in  glad  security  within  is  driven  to  use 
its  wing  under  the  wider,  but  how  much  colder, 
sky.  Clearest  sunshine  must  seem  dreary  after 
warmth  of  brooding  motherhood. 

Are  there  those  who  have  never  known  such 
nestling  of  home-love,  or  have  known  it  but  to 
realise  afterwards  the  keen  sense  of  its  absence? 
To  them,  let  us  be  sure,  God  is  seeking  in  their 
desolation  to  give  the  true  home-life.  In  the  fear- 
less untroubled  confid^ice  of  a  child  at  rest  may 
such  dwell  with  Him  now ;  with  Him  enter  for  ever 
intoposaession  of  all  that  makes  life's  sweetness. 

When  our  Saviour  was  leaving  his  disciples, 
what  was  the  thought,  the  first  thought.  He  gave 
them  as  comfort  for  His  absence:  *'My  Father's 
house."  To  that  He  directed  their  hearts.  The 
strength  of  other  even  of  his  words,  may  at  times 
seent  to  go  out  of  them,  but  of  these  never.  No 
dimness  of  vision,  no  hopelessness  of  despair,  can 
make  less  clear  and  calming  the  tenderness  that  rings 
in  every  accent  of  the  repeated  assurance :  **  Where  I 
am,  ye  also,"  "unto  Myself—"  "unto  My  Father." 
Added  human  words  can  but  weaken  the  sense  of 
the  calm,  strong,  resistless  enei^  with  which  that 
mighty  love  of  Christ  brings  itself  to  bear  upon  the 
weak  and  wavering  minds  of  His  disciples.  We — so 
feeble,  so  fickle,  so  troubled.  He — so  powerful,  so 
patient,  so  confident.  Into  that  image  shall  we  be 
moulded.  So  at  length  shall  the  child-heart  possess, 
together  with  the  freshness  and  vigour  of  morning, 
the  stillness  and  restfulness  of  evening,  and  existence 
become  a  foun+ain  of  glory,  whose  possibilities  of 


jo^  are  infinite  as  the  love  that  is  above,  around,  yea, 
within  US.  The  everlasting  life  in  Christ  possessed, 
should  tarn  every  sigh  of  sadness  into  a  song  of 
adoration.  Drinking  in  that  life  of  the  AU-Loving, 
we  may  find  our  bliss  in  loving  His  creatures, 
loving  them  well,  loving  them  purely,  loving  them 
everlastingly.  Then  would  the  Son's  prayer  be 
fulfilled :  *'  That  the  love  wherewith  Thou  hast  loved 
Me  may  be  in  them,  and  I  in  them." 

The  Father's  love  received  and  again  given  out 
is  the  one  method  of  attaining  that  peHect  childhood 
towards  which  we  aspire.  •*  Behold,  what  manner 
of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  tiiat  we 
should  be  called  the  sons  of  God  ....  Now  are  we 
the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we 
shall  be :  but  we  know  that  when  He  shall  appear,  we 
shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is." 

The  life-work  which  begins  in  fellowship  with  a 
risen  Bedeemer,  ends  in  the  transformation  into  His 
image,  the  rest  by  His  side. 

a  £.  L. 
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'HIS  is  the  very  first  Christmas 
Baby  has  seen; 
Baby  who  came  when  the  almond-tree  flowered, 
,  And  the  hedgerows  were  sprinkled  with  green« 

Stretching  small  limbs  in  the  fireglow, 
I  Happy  and  warm. 

Now  looking  out  from  his  haven  of  love 
He  can  laugh  at  the  wind  and  the  storm. 

I  Beckoning  lightly  earth's  changes, 

'  Dolour  and  strife, 

I  Fondest  affection  his  safeguard  and  shield. 
As  he  stands  on  the  threshold  of  life. 

Ah!  cold  is  our  tenderest  yearning, 
Saviour,  to  Thine; 
Lead  us  this  day  to  the  rude  manger-bed 
That  is  hallowed  by  love  more  Divine. 

What,  to  ensure  our  salvation. 
Didst  Thou  not  deign? 
Tears  were  Thy  jewels  and  weakness  Thy  might. 
As  a  babe  when  Thou  camest  to  reign. 

Memory  blest,  making  sacred 
Infancy  mild; 
Type  in  its  feeble  and  lowly  estate 
Of  the  gracious,  the  heavenly  Child. 

Memory  joyful,  attesting 
Eternity  sure; 
Frail  though  the  casket,  it  treasures  the  germ 
Of  a  life  that  shall  ever  endure. 

Bethlehem!  rarely  the  vision 
Sweeter  has  been; 
Baby's  blue  eyes  seem  to  bring  it  all  home 
On  the  fii-st  Christmas  Day  he  has  seen. 
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THE  FEAST  OF  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOB  OP  **THE  MIRAGE  OP  LITE,"  "THE  CULTUBE  OP  PLEASUBE,"  ETC. 


WE  were  present  on  one  occaBion  at  a  lordly 
feast,  brightened  with  flowers,  radiant  with 
light,  and  enlivened  with  music.  After  it  was  over, 
we  recalled  the  similitude  of  one  of  our  poets,  com- 
paring human  life  itself  to  a  bountiful  least,  until 
oTir  thoughts  assumed  the  shape  which  we  have  re- 
corded in  these  pages.  Life  has  so  often  been  com- 
pared to  sterner  things,  such  as  a  storm,  a  race,  a 
struggle  and  a  battle,  that  it  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  review  it  in  its  festival  aspects,  as  seen  in  the 
light  of  nature  and  revealed  truth. 

Life  a  feast !  Notice  first  the  appearance  of  the 
banqueting-hall,  as  our  beautiful  earth  may  be 
termed.  Observe  its  roof  fretted  during  the  day  with 
golden  fire ;  at  night  lighted  up  with  t^ilver  lamps. 
Examine  its  verdant  floor  enamelled  with  flowers.; 
count  the  plants  of  beauty  with  which  it  is  orna- 
mented ;  survey  the  fair  landscapes  with  which  as 
with  pictures  it  is  enlivened,  and  for  music  listen 
to  the  song  of  birds  and  the  symphonies  from  all 
nature,  as  the  winds  in  low  or  lofty  tone,  give  foilh 
their  bursts  of  melody. 

Next  observe  what  provision  has  been  made  for 
man,  the  chief  guest  at  the  feast.  For  his  eye  there 
is  beauty  of  colour  and  harmony  of  form  ;  for  his  ear 
there  are  delicious  sounds ;  for  his  taste  myriads  of 
flavours;  for  his  smell  countless  odours;  for  his 
touch  a  thousand  susceptibilities,  and  for  his  intel- 
lectual and  moral  nature,  an  endless  supply  of  grati- 
fication. 

Notice,  however,  the  behaviour  of  the  guests  at 
the  feast. 

Some  men,  by  wise  moderation,  prudent  fore- 
thought and  favouring  circumstances,  profess  so  to 
conduct  life  as  to  enjoy  the  feast  to  its  close. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  when  drawing  towards  the 
termination  of  his  life,  declared,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  he  would  not  shrink  from  a  course  of  repetition. 
The  late  Sir  Henry  Holland,  a  physician  of  eminence 
in  our  own  day,  appears  to  have  claimed  an  analo- 
gous experience.  *'  His  book,"  said  a  reviewer  when 
noticing  Sir  Henry's  autobiography,  **  is  remarkable 
as  being  the  picture  of  a  life  entirely  successful, 
entirely  pleasurable,  and  entirely  happy.  Never 
before  did  we  meet  with  any  human  lot  wholly 
without  vicissitude  or  disappointment  or  without 
any  change  except  from  one  desired  success  to 
another." 

But  this  is  not  an  ordinary  experience.  Too 
many  of  the  guests  do  not  sit  at  the  board  with  a 
wise  moderation,  but  turn  the  feast  into  a  revel.  Of 
this  unhapp}''  class  was  Lord  Eochester,  whose 
death-bed  regrets  come  sounding  down  two  centuries ; 
Colonel  Gardiner,  who  before  his  conversion  envied 
the  life  of  a  dog,  and  John  Newton,  before  grace 


made  the  profligate  seaman  the  useful  minister  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  sweet  lyrist  of  Olney.  How  far 
men  may  abuse  the  feast  of  life  in  this  manner  we 
may  see  from  an  anecdote  which  Mrs.  Piozzi  tells  us 
in  her  memoirs.  Some  revellers  of  her  day  were 
wont  in  their  daring  waywardness,  to  leave  at  their 
entertainment  a  vacant  seat  for  the  Evil  One  to 
occupy.  By  a  deserved  retribution  they  were 
startled  one  evening  by  finding  that  the  guest  thus 
invited  had  apparently  come,  a  tame  baboon  having 
strayed  unnoticed  into  the  apartment  and  occupied 
the  empty  chair ! 

Some  again  spoil  their  enjoyment  of  the  feast  of 
life  by  murmuring  and  discontent,  the  fruit  of  their 
unregulated  passions :  "  All  this,"  cried  Haman  in 
his  greatness,  **  all  this  availeth  me  nothing,  so  long 
as  Mordecai  sitteth  at  the  gate."  At  other  times  the 
very  fulness  with  w^hich  the  table  is  loaded  with 
bounties  begets  fastidiousness.  "  If  1  were  a  fairy," 
said  Lady  Holland,  the  hostess  of  the  most  brilliant 
circle  of  London  literary  society,  "  if  I  were  a  fain', 
and  wished  to  inflict  the  greatest  misery  on  a  child, 
I  should  make  her  abundantly  wealthy,  of  high  rank, 
and  very  handsome."  Such  was  the  estimate  formed 
by  one  who  possessed  a  large  share  of  them,  of  what 
are  deemed  by  some  the  best  things  at  life's  feast. 

Certain  it  is  that  many  who  appear  to  the  eye  of 
the  distant  observer  to  have  the  choicest  seats  at 
the  banquet  of  life,  fail  to  extract  the  keenest  enjoy- 
ment from  the  entertainment.  If  ever  a  man  might 
have  been  thought  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  the 
**  Beatus  Vir  "  or  "  happy  man  "  of  antiquity,  it  was 
William  Shenstone  the  poet.  "  He  had,"  said  Hugh 
Miller,  when  visiting  the  remains  of  Shenstone's 
far-famed  pleasure-gTounds,  the  Leasowes,  *'  he  had 
many  amusements ;  he  was  not  vicious ;  he  drew 
tastefully ;  he  had  a  turn  for  natural  history ;  he 
wrote  elegant  verses ;  the  noble  and  the  gifted  of  the 
land  honoured  him  with  their  friendship;  above  all 
he  lived  in  a  paradise,  and  his  own  most  serious 
employment  was,  like  that  of  our  common  ancestor 
in  his  unfallen  estate,  to  dress,  and  to  keep  it,  and 
yet  even  before  the  dun  came  to  his  door  and  he 
was  involved  in  debt,  he  was  an  unhappy  man.  '  1 
have  lost  my  road  to  happines-s,'  we  find  him  saying 
ere  he  had  completed  his  thirty-fourth  year." 

Other  individuals,  again,  complain  of  weariness 
and  chagrin  at  the  feast  of  life.  The  banquet  to 
them  seems  to  lose  its  zest,  and  to  become  an  enter- 
tainment similar  to  that  seen  on  a  stage,  where  the 
cups  though  full  are  empty,  and  the  food  in  the 
dishes  is  artificial  and  not  real.  John  Wesley  before 
his  conversion  had  such  an  experience  of  life.  "  In 
the  midst  of  youth,"  he  writes,  "  a  stranger  to  pain 
and  sickness,  particularly   to  iQwness  of  spirits; 
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having  plenty  of  all  things ;  in  the  midst  of 
seusi'ble  and  amiable  friends,  who  loved  ine  and  I 
loved  tliem,  and  being  in  the  way  of  life  which  of 
ull  others  suited  my  inclination,  still  I  was  not 
happy.  Upon  the  coolest  reflection,  I  knew  not  one 
Aveek  which  I  would  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
have  lived  over  again." 

Then  the  soil  on  which  the  banquet ing-hall  is 
built  is  evidently  volcanic,  for  earthquake  shocks 
are  at  times  felt  (and  that  when  the  ieast  seems  at 
its  best),  which  shake  and  agitate  the  quests.  The 
church  bells — ^as  was  not  long  ago  the  case — ^ring 
out  a  merry  peal,  as  with  his  beautiful  bride  on  hid 
arm,  a  happy  bridegroom  starts  for  the  continent 
on  his  wedding  tour.  A  few  days  ehpse,  and  the 
telegraph  flashes  the  intelligence  that  his  fair 
companion  is  no  more,  having  been  struck  dead  by 
lightning  when  gazing  on  tlie  romantic  scenery  of 
Switzerland.  An  ocean  steamer,  "  The  Koyal 
Charter,"  starts  for  Australia,  freighted  with  a  popu- 
lation like  a  living  town,  the  passengers  dreaming, 
happy  dreams  of  the  future,  when,  ere  wo  weeks 
have  passed,  the  intelligence  amves  that  all,  save 
a  little  remnant,  have  been  engulfed  in  the  waves. 
The  well-appointed  railway  train,  like  a  thing  of 
life,  sweeps  over  a  bridge,  seemingly  a  marvel  of 
engineering  skill,  when,  in  ,a  moment,  train  and 
bridge  are  engulfed  in  the  flood  below.  The 
savings  of  long  years  are  invested  in  an  institution 
whose  credit  appears  firm  as  a  rock,  when  a  sudden 
crash  reveals  the  rottenness  of  the  stnicture,  and 
riches  take  eagle-wings.  A  monarch,  like  Louii 
Philippe,  sits  firmly  on  a  throne  in  the  morning,  and 
in  the  afternoon  is  an  exile.     Abraham  Lincoln,  the 

E resident  of  a  powerful  republic,  rejoices  in  the 
onour  of  a  second  election  to  power  when,  in  a 
moment,  the  shot  of  an  assassin  lays  him  low.  Thus, 
whether  in  public  or  private  life,  events  sLif  abou' 
like  the  flying  sand-columns  of  the  Sahara  desert 
and  we  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth. 

Once  upon  a  time,  so  runs  an  Eastern  story^ 
a  water-carrier  was,  by  royal  caprice,  elevated  to 
the  post  of  vizier,  or  prime  minister.  His  sultan 
and  patron  beheld  him  returning  afterwards  from 
his  country  seat  First  came  his  treasure-chest 
strongly  guarded ;  then  his  wives  and  children  still 
more  strongly  guarded;  and,  last  of  all,  a  small 
box  more  completely  guarded  than  all.  Fancying 
that  the  box,  from  the  care  bestowed  upon  its 
custody,  covered  some  inestimable  jewel,  the  sultan 
asked  it  as  a  gift.  "  Oh,  take/*  was  the  reply,  "  my 
treasure;  take  my  wives  and  children,  but  spare 
mo  this."  Still  more  piqued  by  this  answer,  the 
sultan  insisted  on  the  box  being  opened,  when  it 
was  found  not  to  contain  diamonds,  but  a  couple  of 
water -pails.  Called  on  to  explain,  the  vizier's  reply 
to  the  question  of  his  astonished  muster  was  in 
substance  as  follows :  "  These  were  the  pails  which 
I  had  before  your  royal  bounty  made  me  what  I 
am;  and  I  determined  to  keep  them  in  case  any 
reverse  of  fortune  made  me  wish  to  turn  water- 
carrier  again."  He  knew  that  everything  in  life 
was  uncertain,  and  extravagant  as  was  his  mode 
of  illustration,  it  embodied  a  great  truth.  The 
thread  of  precariousness  is  interwoven  with  all  the 
tapestry  that  adorns  the  banquet-hall  of  life. 

in  too  many  cases,  also,  the  feast  of  life  is  not  en- 
joyed as  it  gets  on  \yith  the  same  zest  as  at  its  com- 
mencement.  Splendidly  as  the  table  is  furnished, 


the  bitter  cup  goes  round  at  times  to  all,  and  nono- 
may  pass  it  untasted.  Youth,  Strength,  and  Hope,, 
which  waited  on  the  guests  at  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  feast  disappear,  and  are  succeeded  by  attendants 
of  a  gloomier  cast:  Care,  Disappointment,  and  Regret. 
Duty  summons  from  the  board  to  scenes  of  labour 
and  difficulty.  Want  and  poverty  will  sometimes 
strip  the  table  of  all  that  was  most  attractive.  Old 
age  advances,  desire  faileth,  and  Barzillai  is  heard 
exclaiming,  "I  am  this  day  fourscore  years  old* 
Can  I  discern  between  good  and  evil  ?  Can  thy 
servant  taste  what  I  eat  or  what  I  drink  ?  Can  I 
hear  any  more  the  voice  of  singing  men  or  singing- 
women  ?  "  A  sort  of  counterpart  in  modem  times  to 
this  picture  of  Barzillai  appears  in  the  rouS  and 
aged  Marquis  of  Queensberry,  outliving  his  con- 
temporaries, and  sitting  in  his  splendid  mansion 
in  Piccadilly,  nearly  tootliless,  seeing  only  with  on& 
eye,  and  hearing  very  imperfectly  with  one  ear.* 

Then,  too,  there  are  unexpected  vacancies  at  the 
board.  *  The  guests  that  sat  next  us,  and  whose 
presence  endeared  the  feast,  disappear,  often  we 
scarce  know  how,  until  sometimes  if  a  man  lives 
long  he  sits,  to  use '  the  imagery  of  a  popular 
lyrist,  like  a  person  alone  in  a  banquet-hall,  with 
the  memories  of  the  past  crowding  round  him* 
Moore,  the  poet,  who  used  this  similitude,  himself 
realised  the  truth  of  it.  Deprived  by  death  of  his 
children,  he  still  repaired  for  amusement  to  the- 
festive  circle,  of  which  he  had  once  been  the  liveliest 
ornament,  where,  amidst  the  decay  of  his  fine 
powers,  he  sat,  to  use  the  language  of  his  biographer, 
"  a  cheerless  sight." 

Another  disturber  of  life's  feast  must  be  noticed. 
At  an  Egyptian  entertainment  of  old,  the  swathed 
form  of  a  mummy  was  placed  to  remind  the  guests 
of  their  own  mortality;  and  so  at  life's  banquet  the 
reflection  "  1  must  die  "  will  sometimes  shoot  across 
the  startled  mind,  and  mar  the  brightest  hour. 
Serjeant  Talfourd,  in  his  sketch  of  the  festivities 
of  Holland  House,  has  spoken  of  the  brilliant 
company  as  silently  voting  sickness,  decrepitude, 
and  death  mere  shadows,  and  of  the  strange  power 
of  man  to  live  in  the  knowledge  of  mortality  without 
its  consciousness,  and  to  people  the  present  hour 
with  delights  as  if  man  lived  and  laughed  and 
enjoyed  in  this  world  f  jr  ever.  The  Hindoos,  too, 
have  iJustrated  man's  position  in  thus  enjoying 
life  amidst  mystery,  by  a  striking  similitude.  A 
traveller,  they  say,  chased  by  a  tiger  took  refuge 
in  a  tree.  As  he  climbed  it,  his  farther  progress- 
was  stopped  by  a  serpent  coiled  among  the  higher 
branches.  Here  was  imminent  danger  on  both  sides,, 
but  the  climber,  finding  some  honeycomb  left  by 
bees  that  had  made  their  hive  in  the  tree,  began  to 
eat  the  honey,  forgetful  both  of  the  tiger  and  the 
serpent.  This  is  no  unfit  emblem  of  man  enjoying 
his  pleasures  at  the  feast  of  life,  and  dismissing 
from  his  mind  for  a  time  the  great  problem  of  his 
position  in  the  universe. 

Then,  as  the  feast  of  life  draws  to  its  close,  various 
anxious  questions  will  arise.  We  have  in  our  pos- 
session an  engraving  which  was  popular  in  our 
earlier  years.  It  r^jpresents  a  convivial  party  at 
one  of  the  taverns  on  Eichmond  Hill.  The  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  streaming  in  at  the  window  show 
that  A  \oT^g  summer's  day  has  drawn  to  a  dose  -, 

•  See  "  The  Oxdtnre  of  Pleasure." 
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the  remains  of  a  rich  dessert  on  the  table  attest 
the  luxurious  nature  of  the  entertainment,  and 
a  range  of  empty  wine-flaeks  proves  how  liberally 
and  deeply  the  guests  have  caroused.  But  an  air 
of  sobered  sadness  is  on  the  countenance  of  the 
group,  for  the  bill  of  the  entertainment  has  just 
been  brought  in  and  the  amount  of  the  reckon- 
ing to  be  paid  has  evidently  startled  the  revellers. 
So  towards  the  termination  of  life's  feast,  the 
thought  will  force  itself  on  the  mind,  What  follows 
next  ?  Will  He  who  spread  the  feast  call  the  guests 
to  any  account  of  the  manner  in  whioh  his  bounties 
have  been  used  or  abused  ? 

But  to  all  such  questions,  nature  can  give  us  no 
satisfactory  answer.  We  are  still,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  as  far  from  a  solution  by  unassisted  reason 
of  these  enigmas  of  our  being,  as  was  the  ancient 
chief  when  the  missionaries  visited  Great  Britain 
in  the  days  of  Augustine.  "  Man,"  he  is  reported  to 
have  said  to  the  king,  when  the  latter  was  hesitating 
as  to  the  missionaries'  admission, — '*  man  in  this  life 
is  like  a  bird  coming  out  of  darkness,  into  a  warm 
and  well-lighted  room.  While  it  remains  there  it  is 
comfortable — ^but  it  has  to  go  out  at  death  into  dark- 
ness again.  We  do  not  know  where  the  bird  goes. 
Perhaps  these  men  can  tell  us." 

Thus  viewed  by  the  light  of  nature  the  feast  of  life 
lias,  with  all  its  brightness,  its  obscuring  shadows ; 
let  us  now  see  in  what  manner  Bevelation  regards  it. 

For  the  mystery  which  enshrouds  at  times  the 
feast  of  life  Divine  Bevelation  provides  a  remedy, 
although  at  the  outset  its  declarations  may  appear 
rather  to  augment  than  to  dissipate  the  perplexing 
thoughts  to  which  we  have  alluded.  When  Mirabeau, 
a  leader  of  the  first  French  Eevolution,  was  dying  he 
called  for  music,  perfumes  and  flowers,  with  which 
to  leave  pleasantly  the  banqueting-hall  of  life  and 
enter  a  state  from  which  he  thought  or  at  least 
hoped  there  was  no  awaking.  But  the  Bible  gives 
no  such  character  to  death  as  an  everlasting  sleep. 
It  proclaims  it  on  the  contrary  a  final  awakening  to 
the  sinner  from  the  delusions  which  have  cheated 
him  here.  It  tells  us  that  a  God  of  love  spreads  the 
fair  feast  of  life,  proclaiming  it  very  good,  but  that 
moral  disorder  in  the  shape  of  sin  or  disobedience  to 
his  will  has  marred  its  enjoyment.  It  tells  at  the 
same  time  the  now  familiar  story  of  the  Son  of  man 
having  come  down  to  earth  to  atone  for  man's  guilt, 
and  of  pardon  for  sin  and  the  renewal  of  man's 
nature  in  righteousness  being  freely  given  to  all  who 
penitently  trust  the  Saviour. 

W^hen  a  man,  seriously  reflecting  on  the  enigmas 
of  life  and  weary  of  the  ways  of  disobedience,  draws 
near  to  the  Saviour  as  a  living,  personal,  sympa- 
thising friend,  and  rests  his  weary  soul  upon  Him, 
receiving  from  Him  forgiveness  and  the  indwell- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit,  all  things  become  new. 
The  clouds  of  mystery  and  terror  which  envelope  at 
times  life's  banqueting-hall  disappear,  and  life,  in  a 
ti-uer  sense  than  before,  can  be  called  a  feast.  Under 
the  old  dispensation  God  had  many  feasts  for  his 
people,  and  if  no  such  feasts  are  ordered  under  the 
gospel  it  is  perhaps  because  the  Christian,  if  he 
Jliv^d  up  to  his  privileges,  might  have  a  perpetual 
feast  and  "  rejoice  evermore." 

The  first  influence  which  the  Gospel  exerts  upon 
the  feast  of  life  is  that  it  gives  that  temperate  enjoy- 
ment of  the  bounties  of  Providence  which  seasons 


and  imparts  a  flavour  to  thenr  all.  ''  I  should  not 
shrink,"  cried  Mr.  Jay  of  Bath  in  his  old  age,  when 
reviewing  life,  "  I  should  not  shrink  from  the  task  of 
repetition.  My  pleasures  have  been  cheap  amd  simple, 
and  therefore  very  numerous.  I  have  enjoyed  ir  ithout 
satiety  the  seasons  and  the  sceneries  of  nature. 
I  have  relished  the  bounties  of  Providence,  using 
them  with  moderation  and  thankfulness  • .  .  •  where 
shall  lend? 

^  <  Gall  not  earth  a  barren  spot, 
Pa68  it  not  unheeded  bj ; 
'Tis  to  man  a  lovely  spot, 
ThoQgh  a  fairer  wait  on  high.' " 

Christian  principle,  too,  can  cure  those  irregular 
feelings,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  often  mar  so  much 
the  enjoyment  of  those  who  have  had  the  best  places 
at  the  feast  of  life.  It  inspires  that  true  humility 
which  stays  discontent  and  changes  murmurs  into 
praise.  "  Who  is  there,"  cried  Wilberforce,  looking 
round  with  Christian  gladness  at  his  lot  in  life,  at  a 
time  when  others  seemed  to  have  outstripped  him  in 
the  race  for  worldly  honours,  '*  who  is  there  that  has 
so  many  blessings  as  I  have  ?  affluence  without  the 
highest  rank,  a  good  understanding  and  a  happy 
temper.  Friends,  and  a  greater  number  of  them  than 
almost  any  one.  Domestic  happiness  beyond  what 
I  oould  have  conceived  possible ;  a  situation  in  life 
most  honourable,  and  above  all  a  situation  most 
favourable  to  eternity.  Which  way  soever  I  turn 
I  see  marks  of  the  goodness  and  longsuffering  of 
God!" 

The  gospel,  further,  by  drawing  out  man's  lofty 
faculties  and  flxing  them  on  objects  worthy  of  their 
powers,  puts  an  end  to  that  weariness  and  chagrin 
at  the  &ast  of  life,  which  are  the  torture  of  many 
active  and  aimless  minds,  that  can  find  nothing  in 
the  round  of  every-day  duties  and  pleasures  worthy 
of  satisfying  the  deep  interior  wants  and  yearnings 
of  the  soul.  We  have  spoken  of  John  Wesley,  as 
disturbed  by  such  emotions  before  his  conversion, 
but  when  the  grace  of  God  had  touched  his  heart, 
he  oould  joyfully  and  truthfully  express  his  altered 
experience  of  life,  in  the  language  of  his  brother 
Charles  Wesley's  hymn : 

^  My  weariness  of  life  is  gone, 
Who  live  to  serve  mj  God  alooe* 

And  only  Him  to  know. 
With  me  no  melancholy  void, 
No  period  lingers  unemployed 

Or  unimproved  below." 

We  have  referred  to  the  soil  of  Life's  Banquet- 
ing Hall  as  being  volcanic,  and  the  quests  being  at 
times  agitated  by  the  tremor  of  ear&quake  shocks. 
But  for  these  troubles  the  gospel  makes  provision  by 
imparting  a  peace  which  is  anchored  on  the  provi- 
dential care  of  God,  and  can  support  the  heart 
amidst  the  most  unexpected  trials.  Let  us  take  one 
out  of  many  examples.  A  traveller  tells  us,  that 
when  journeying  in  America,  in  company  with  Mrs. 
Grant,  the  wife  of  a  devoted  Nestorian  missionary, 
a  scene  of  enjoyment  and  tranquillity  was  suddenly 
changed  into  one  of  immediate  danger,  by  the  coach 
getting  off  its  proper  track  into  a  mass  of  floating 
ice.  He  was  struck,  however,  at  the  calmness  with 
which  his  companion,  after  giving  a  moment's  glance 
at  a  little  text-book  in  her  hand,  faced  the  coming 
peril,  out  of  which,  as  the  eveni  proved,  the  travellers 
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Becnrely  emerged.      Her   eye    in  the  moment  of 

danger  had   read   these   calming  words,   ''As  the 

I     mountains  are  round  ahout  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is 

'     round  about  his  people/'  and  all  was  tranquil  with 

her.     There  is,  indeed,  no  agitating  event  in  life, 

however  unexpected,  for  which  the  gospel  cannot 

j      supply  a  peaceful  restfulness.* 

In  addition  to  the  temperate  enjoyment  of  the 
natural  bounties  of  life,  the  Christian  has  thrown 
into  his  enjoyment  of  the  feast  of  life  spiritual 
gratifications  with  which  the  world  cannot  inter- 
meddle. The  love  of  God  invigorates  his  heart,  and 
fires  it  with  good  will  to  men.  The  word  of  God, 
too,  so  dry  and  distasteful  to  the  natural  palate, 
becomes,  when  devoutly  studied,  sweeter  than  the 
honey-comb.  "  Unutterable  have  been  my  delights," 
says  Mr.  Jay,  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  **  in 
studjing  and  perusing  the  Scriptures.  How  have 
I  realised  the  words  of  Young : 

<*  Retire,  and  read  thy  Bible  to  be  gay." 

**  This  morning,"  records  in  his  journal,  Mr.  Reeves, 
a  humble  philanthropic  labourer  amongst  the  poor 
of  London,  "This  morning  I  read  at  family 
pfayers  the  third  of  John,  and  when  I  came  to  those 
exceedingly  precious  lines,  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth verses,  the  Lord,  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner,  broke  in  upon  my  soul  by  the  light  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  He  filled  my  soul  with  pure  light  and 
fulness  of  holy  love.  All  language  fails  to  express 
what  I  felt." 

Communion  with  God  also  opens  up  to  the  re- 
newed soul  of  the  Christian  a  ladder  between  earth 
and  heaven,  and  can  make  the  countenance  in 
certain  favoured  eeasons  glow  with  a  spiritual 
lustre.  "  I  have  seen  him,"  said  a  young  companion, 
speaking  of  his  early  visits  to  that  Oxford  student 
who  was  the  leader  of  the  great  revival  of  religion 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  "I 
have  seen  him  come  out  of  his  closet  with  a  serenity 
of  countenance,  that  was  next  to  shining."  He 
literally  illustrated  Cowper's  beautiful  lines  : 

''When  one  thus  holds  oomnuinioa  with  the  ski&s 
And  filla  his  urn  where  those  pure  waters  rise 
And  once  more  mlDgles  with  us  meaner  things, 
*Tis  even  as  if  an  angel  shook  his  wings. 
Immortal  fragrance  fills  the  circuit  wide, 
And  tells  us  whence  his  treasures  are  supplied/* 

A  similar  testimony  might  probably  have  been 
borne  by  the  amiable  Doctor  Doddridge,  had  we  met 
him  after  one  of  those  seasons  of  private  prayer  in 
his  vestry  at  Northampton,  where  hour  after  hour 
passed  away  in  fervent  supplication  till  heaven's 
sweetness  seemed  to  open  on  the  soul.  "  The  place," 
says  Dr.  Stoughton,  ''  was  a  Mount  of  Vision. 
Humboldt  describes  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  when  the 
current  of  heated  air  pierced  the  veil  of  vapour, 
and  the  traveller  standing  on  the  edge  of  the 
cinder-circled  crater,  saw  through  the  opening  the 
vine-covered  slopes  of  Orotava,  and  'the  oranee- 
gardens  and  bananas  of  the  coast.  And  so  on  his 
hallowed  spot  did  Doddridge  catch  enchanting  views 
of  spiritual  things,  of  regions  the  sight  of  which 

*  Similar  was  the  experience  ot  Mrs.  Fletcher,  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Fletcher  of  Madeley,  when,  having  by  mistake  swallowed 
a  poisonous  draught,  she  seemed  to  be  called  on  to  fiokoe  sudden 
denth. 


refreshed  his  cloud-covered  soul,  and  filled  him 
with  unutterable  delight." 

In  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  the  Christian  has 
also  at  times  a  pleasure  unutterable  and  full  of 
glory.  "Had  the  tide  of  sacred  joy,"  says  Joseph 
William  of  Kidderminster,  describing  a  happy 
Sabbath  which  he  spent,  "  had  the  tide  of  sacred 
joy  swelled  a  few  degrees  higher  I  could  hardly  have 
restrained  m}  self  in  the  congregation  from  crying 
out  in  the  language  of  Bradford,  when  he  realized 
at  the  stake  the  presence  of  his  Saviour :  •  Oh,  He 
is  come !     He  is  come.' "  *. 

"We  have  spoken  of  the  bitter  cup  being  handed 
round  at  the  feast  of  life,  nor  does  the  gospel  give- 
any  exemption  from  trial,  but  it  sanctifies  affliction 
by  showing  it  to  be  sent  in  love  and  as  a  corrective- 
for  undue  attachment  to  the  world.  Thomas  Scott, 
the  commentator,  struggling  for  a  season  with 
pecuniary  difficulties ;  Fowell  Buxton  writing  "  Eheu  t 
Eheu !  Alas !  Alas  ! "  over  four  beloved  children 
committed  to  the  tomb,  or  Bobert  Hall  suffering  in 
the  course  of  life  sharp  paroxysms  of  pain  will,  with 
,  many  others,  be  found  confessing  that  the  bitter  cup 
I  was  to  them  mingled  in  love,  weaning  them  from 

earth  and  ripening  them  for  heaven. 
I  Nor  need  it  be  disguised  that  duty  will  at  times 
summon  the  Christian,  as  it  does  the  man  of  the 
world,  from  the  feast  of  life  to  actions  trying  to 
nature.  But  in  such  cases,  as  the  traveller  on  a 
highland  mountain  will  find  sweet  and  cooling 
springs  which  refresh  him,  so  in  arduous  servioe  for 
Christ,  corresponding  consolations  abound,  for  of  true 
godliness  it  can  be  said, 

**  According  as  its  labours  riae 
So  its  rewards  increase." 

Such  was  Henry  Martyn  the  missionary's  experience 
— when  he  left  lettered  ease  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge  to  labour  for  the  heathen  in  India. 

The  Christianas  feast  of  life  too  differs  from  tha*t  of 
the  world  in  that  it  grows  better  as  it  gets  farther 
on.  Sometimes  the  Christian  can  with  truth  say 
in  the  evening  of  life — "  Thou  hast  kept  the  good 
wine  until  now."  Goodness  and  mercy,  and  not 
care  or  remorse,  are  the  attendants  that  never  fail  to 
wait  upon  him.  Joyful  surprises  spring  in  upon  the* 
soul ;  prayers  long  unanswered  get  answered ;  and 
seeds  of  usefulness,  long  buried  perhaps,  spring  up 
into  maturity.  "  My  days,"  said  Philip  Doddridge, 
"  begin  and  end  in  pleasure,  and  seem  short  because- 
they  are  so  delightful.  I  have  more  of  the  presence- 
of  God  than  ever  I  remember.  He  enables  me  to- 
live  for  Him  and  converse  with  Him,  and  He  meets 
me  in  my  study  and  in  secret  and  family  devotion. 
It  is  pleasant  to  read,  pleasant  to  compose,  pleasant 
to  converse  with  my  friends  at  home,  pleasant  in 
the  week  to  think  how  near  another  Sabbath  is,  and 
oh  I  how  much  more  pleasant  to  think  how  near 
eternity  is,  and  that  it  is  but  a  step  between  earth 
and  heaven." 

We  have  alluded  to  the  vacancies  that  take  place 
at  the  tabid  of  life,  as  friends  that  we  love  disappear. 
This  sorrow  the  Christian  also  feels  as  death  does, 
its  bereaving  work,  but  he  looks  forward  to  reunion,, 
in  a  world  where  parting  is  unknown.  When  old 
age,  too,  at  last  arrives,  with  noiseless  step,  it  is  not 
to  the  Christian  the  unlovely  object  which  it  often  is- 
to  the  man  who  lives  chiefly  for  time.  Temperance 
in  youth  sows    the    seed  of   a   painless  evening. 
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Christian  clieerfulness  can  give  as  it  wero  a  second 
spring  even  when  the  head  bears  upon  it  the 
snows  of  the  winter  of  life.  John  Wesley's  connte- 
nance  when  a  young  man  was  noticed  hy  his  com- 
panions as  shining  with  peace,  and  Alexander  Knox, 
who  saw  the  same  face  when  its  owner  carried  the 
burden  of  eighty -seven  years,  tells  us  that  even 
then,  from  the  sunniness  of  its  expression,  it  was 
delightful  to  look  upon. 

We  have  refeiTed  to  the  thoughts  of  the  mystery  of 
death  and  the  dread  of  giving  in  the  account  of  life's 
stewardship  which  will  at  times  intrude  amidst  the 
enjoyment  of  the  fea«t  of  life ;  but  for  these  anxieties 
the  Christian  finds  a  remedy.  Death  is  to  him  a  con- 
quered foe,  iand  he  has  a  conscience  purged  from 
guilt,  through  the  overcoming  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
"When  Christ  calls  for  me,"  said  Dr.  Jud^on,  the 
American  missionary,  in  the  prospect  of  terminating 
his  earthly  career,  "  I  shall  run  towards  him  like  a 
boy  bounding  home  from  school." 

Nor  is  this  language  vain  ^boasting.  When  the 
supreme  hour  of  life  arrives,  the  Christian,  ere  he 
steps  from  the  feast  of  life  below  to  the  everlasting 
banquet  above,  is  often  privileged  to  witness  to 
others  that  this  is  the  happiest  season  of  all.  "  The 
visions  of  glory  that  break  in  on  me,"  said  Bicker- 
steth,  **  have  been  quite  indescribable."  "  I  can  find 
no  words,"  cried  Payson,  *'  to  express  my  happiness ; 
I  seem  to  be  swimming  in  a  river  of  pleasure  which 
is  carrying  me  on  to  the  great  fountain."  In  a 
similarly  cheering  manner  did  Toplady,  the  author 
.of  the  well-known  hymn,  "  Eock  of  Ages,"  bid  adieu 
to  the  feast  of  life.  *'  He  seemed,"  we  are  told,  **  to 
lie  on  the  vestibule  of  glory."  To  a  friend's  en- 
quiries he  answered  with  sparkling  eye,  *'  Oh,  my 
dear  sir,  I  cannot  tell  the  comforts  I  feel  in  my 
soul;  they  are  past  expression.  The  consolations  of 
God  are  so  abundant  that  they  leave  me  nothing  to 
pray  for.  My  prayers  are  all  converted  into  praise. 
No  mortal  can  live  after  the  glories  that  God  has 
:nanifested  to  my  soul." 


Satbat^  Si^^aug^ts. 


"GOD  MY  SAVIOUE." 

THREE  words,  short,  simple,  but  full  of  matter 
for  thought ;  words  that  teach  us  what  God 
is,  what  we  ai*e,  and  what  God  would  have  us  to  be ; 
words  that  humble  man's  pride,  for  they  own  that 
he  cannot  save  himself;  words  that  strengthen 
man's  hope,  for  they  speak  of  One  able  to  save; 
words  that  reveal  the  faith  of  her  who  uttered  them, 
and  entourage  us  to  believe  and  to  rejoice  in  the 
Saviour  in  whom  Mary  rejoiced ! 

These  words  could  not  have  been  uttered  by  a 
proud  Pharisee,  for  such  a  one  knows  not  that  he 
needs  a  Saviour.  Still  less  could  they  have  been 
the  words  of  a  careless  faithless  Sadducee,  for  to 
him  there  is  no  spiritual  world  to  hope  for  or  to  fear. 
They  are  the  words  of  a  lowly  heart  uttered  in  a 
lowly  but  a  most  blessed  place,"  even  at  the  footstool 


of  mercy.  There  the  sinner  who  feels  his  sin  to  he 
Loth  a  crime  and  a  stain,  cries  "  God  be  merciful  to 
me  a  sinner,"  and  at  the  same  time  looks  to  Jesu.<  cm 
the  cross  and  cries,  "  My  soul  hath  rejoiced  in  G^^d 
my  Saviour ;  "  and  the  more  the  believing  soul  looks 
at  that  Saviour,  the  more  does  it  rejoice. 

When  Mary  uttered  these  words,  she  rejoiced  in  a 
day  which  she  saw  by  faith ;  He  whom  she  looked 
for — the  long-promised  One,  was  now  at  hand.  She 
had  a  special  subject  of  joy,  personal  to  herself,  hut 
if  she  had  not  believed  in  the  Saviour  soon  to  ha 
revealed  she  would  not  have  so  rejoiced.  It  was  not 
only  the  honour  to  which  she  had  been  called,  not 
only  the  thought  that  all  generations  should  call  her 
blessed,  that  so  filled  and  elevated  her  mind,  it  was 
rather  that  thought,  in  which  the  whole  Church  of 
Christ's  redeemed  ones  may  share  with  her,  the 
wonderful  thought,  "  God  my  Saviour." 

God  himself,  not  man,  performing  the  wort; 
"My  Saviour,"  not  others  only  but  me,  even  me, 
partaking  in  the  benefits  of  that  work ;  "  Saviour," 
this  word  means  so  much !  It  tells  of  such  hopeless, 
helpless  need,  such  uttqr  depths  of  human  misery: 
a  whole  world  that  cannot  save  itself — Saviour,  tiis 
is  the  name  by  which  Jesus  speaks  to  the  hearfo 
^that  need  Him.  Saviour  from  sin  and  all  its  con- 
sequences, now  and  ever  more.  Saviour  from  sorrow, 
from  ignorance,  from  darkness,  from  death  ever- 
lasting. 

"  God  my  Saviour  "  reveals  the  mind  of  God  in 
Christ  towards  man ;  the  love  of  God,  the  plan  and 
purpose  of  God,  the  glory  of  God. 

Let  us  take  the  words  so  truly  and  deeply  home  to 
ourselves,  that,  whatever  be  the  sorrows  of  our  life, 
the  anxieties  of  our  minds,  or  the  difficulties  of  our 
position,  we  may  find  matter  of  holy  i*ejoicing  iii 
Him  who  was  born  into  the  world  to  deliver  us,  and 
may  with  truth  say  for  ourselves,  "  God  my  Saviour." 


"A    SAVIOUK,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord!" 

Say,  is  He  this  to  thee  1 
And  doth  thine  heart  acknowledge  Him, 
Thiae  all  in  all  to  be? 

"A  Saviour."     Hast  thou  seen  thy  sin 

On  Him,  the  sinless,  laid? 
Trusted  thy  soul,  thyself,  to  Him 

Who  all  thy  ransom  paid? 

"Christ,"  the  Anointed,  Chosen  One, 

Hast  thou  in  heart  embraced? 
And  wouldst  thou  all  things  else  foregC', 

His  grace,  His  love  to  taste  ? 

"The  Lord."     Oh  doth  thine  heart  approve, 

The  wondrous  blessed  word? 
Be  ev'ry  wish  and  ev'ry  power 

Surrendered  to  thy  Lord^OOQlC 
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HERE'S  the  postman,  mother  I"  ex- 
claimed little  Fred  Sinclair,  who  had 
been  for  a  long  time  watching  from  the 
window  one  winter  morning;  "he's 
coming  here;  perhaps  he's  brought  a 
letter  about  Eobbie." 

In  a   moment  the  child  was  gone, 
returning  quickly  with  a  letter  in  his 
hand,  and  accompanied  by  a  middle-aged 
maid-servant,  carrying  a  breakfast-tray. 
**  Mirrie  says  it  t«  about  Eobbie,  mother." 
**  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  the  eervant,  who  looked  as 
eager  as  little  Fred ;  "  the  postmark  is  Grimsby." 
Meanwhile  two  little  girls,  one  almost  a  baby, 
had  joined  the  group,  and  all  stood  waiting  to 
hear  what  was  in  the  letter. 
Mrs.  Sinclair  read  a  few  words,  her  face  flushed  with  excite- 
ment, and  then  tnmed  pale. 

''Look,  Miriam,"  she  said,  and  the  servant,  a  long-tried  faith- 
ful friend  of  the  family,  took  the  paper  and  read : 

**Deab  Madam, 

"  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  the  Ist  inst.  we  much  regret  to 
inform  you  that  we  have  as  yet  received  no  tidings  of  our  barque 
the  •  Dolpliin,*  now  three  weeks  overdue.  We  have,  however, 
on  record  two  delays  equally  long  which  have  occurred  to  our 
vessels  on  homeward  voyages  at  this  season,  ending  in  tlieir  safe 
airival,  so  we  do  not  yet  despair  of  the  safety  of  the  *Dolphin.* 
"  Faithfully  yours, 

"  J.  and  W.  Habris,  shipowners,  Grimsby." 

The  mother  did  almost  despair,  though  she  tried  for  the 
children's  sake  to  keep  calm,  telling  them  that  Bobbie's  ship 
was  not  home  yet  because  of  the  stormy  weather,  but  perhaps 
in  a  little  time  he  would  come. 

*'By  Christmas-day,  mother?"  asked  Mabel,  a  fiail-looking 
child  of  ten  years  old. 

"  I  hope  so,  darling ;  we  must  pray  often  to  Odd  about  dear 
Bobbie." 

And  the  little  ones,  comforted,  continued  to  spend  almost  all 
their  playtime  over  the  Christmas  presents  they  were  making 
for  their  sailor  brother.  Freddy  was  painting  a  text  to  hang  on 
bis  bed-room  wall ;  it  had  a  photograph  in  the  middle,  of  Jesus 
stilling  the  storm,  and  the  words  were,  **  The  sea  is  His,  and 
He  made  it."  Mabel  was  making  a  frame  of  coloured-paper 
stars  for  the  text,  and  little  Baby  Nell  was  working  a  marker 
with  plain  rows  of  coloured  silk  stitches  on  cardboard. 

Poor  Mrs.  Sinclair  realized  more  and  more  during  the  sad 
days  of  suspense  which  followed,  how  all  the  family  plans  and 
thoughts  of  months  past  had  centred  in  her  sailor  boy.  Ho  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  widowed  mother  ;  his  father  had  died  two 
years  before  at  Southport  of  mpid  decline,  and  she  had  remained 
there  since,  for  the  health  of  her  delicate  Mabel.  TIus  seaside 
life  had  inspired  Robert  with  an  eager  wish  to  go  to  sea,  and 
the  widow  had  at  last  with  great  reluctance  allowed  it,  but  her 
means  were  small,  and  she  had  sent  htm  for  this  his  first  voyage 
as  apprentice  on  board  a  coal  barquo  bound  for  Java.  With 
tender  love  the  poor  lady  had  contrived  to  fit  him  out  with  all 
possible  comforts,  but  she  cherished  the  hope  that  this  one  ti  ip 
^ould  cure  him  of  his  passion  for  the  sea. 


"  Let* s  play  at  Kobbie  and  the  sUip,"  said  Neddy  one  after- 
noon, when  the  children  were  kept  indoors  by  a  storm  of  wind 
and  rain.  Thoughtful  little  Mabel  shook  her  head,  and  looked 
towards  her  mother,  who  sat  writmg  at  the  table  of  their  one 
small  parlour;  or  rather  tiying  to  write,  for  at  every  fresh 
gust  of  the  howling,  pelting  storm,  she  shuddered,  and  looked 
towards  the  sea,  of  which  there  was  a  side  view  from  her  bow- 
window.  She  had  overheard  the  children's  talk,  and  now  got 
up,  saying,  **  Yes,  my  dears,  have  a  nice  game  together,"  then 
she  went  upstairs  to  Robbie's  little  attic,  and  thiew  herself 
on  her  knees  beside  his  little  bed,  crying  for  comfort  and  help 
from  her  God ;  and  then,  as  often  before,  she  turned  over  the 
leaves  of  her  Bible  to  find  some  texts  about  the  sea,  and  as  she 
read,  **  The  Lord  on  high  is  mightier  than  the  mighty  waves  of 
the  sea,"  *\He  maketh  the  storm  a  calm,  so  that  the  waves 
thereof  are  still,"  she  felt  able  with  some  measure  of  quietness 
and  confidence  to  commit  her  boy  to  the  Lord. 

But  still  day  after  day  went  by  without  any  tidings  from 
Grimsby.  About  a  fortnight  before  Christmas,  the  morning 
post  brought  two  letters  for  Mrs.  Sinclair.  Neither,  alas  1  bore 
the  longed-for  post-mark,  though  both  concerned  her  absent 
son.  One  was  a  request  from  a  Southport  tradesman  that  she 
would  settle  without  delay  the  balance  of  her  account  for 
Robbie's  outfit  (which  she^ad  not  considered  due  before 
Christmas).  The  other  was  a  kind  note  from  the  only  influential 
friend  she  had  in  the  world,  to  say  that  if  Robbie,  the  writer's 
godson,  should  be  willing  to  make  this  Toyage  his  last,  there 
was  a  good  berth  open  to  him*  after  Chiistmas  in  a  first-closs 
London  house  of  business,  and  his  godfather  would  give  him 
a  home,  and  see  to  the  advancement  of  his  general  education. 
Tlie  writer  enclosed  a  cheque  to  be  used,  as  Mrs.  StncLdr 
thought  best,  for  her  young  people.  This  just  met  the  outfit ter'^i 
claim,  to  the  widow's  great  thankfulness,  but  she  started  for 
his  shop  that  day  with  an  aching  heart ;  and  it  seemed  to  her 
as  if  everything  were  conspiring  to  keep  awake  her  anxiety 
and  alarm  about  her  boy.  As  she  sat  waiting  for  the  draper's 
receipt,  she  heard  the  following  conversation  between  a  shop- 
man and  a  female  customer. 

"  So  you  expect  his  lordship  home  for  Christmas,  ma'am  ?  " 

**Yes,  we've  had  a  telegram  from  Aden,  but  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  these  storms  delay  them.  It's  all  a  fine  bustle,  I  can 
tell  you ;  the  workmen  only  just  out  of  the  place,  so  that  we've 
got  about  a  week  for  laying  down  carpets,  and  everything.  Bo 
sure  you  send  up  these  blinds  and  curtains  to-morrow." 

Lord  Warden,  to  whom  Mrs.  Sinclair  knew  the  speaker 
referred,  was  the  owner  of  Beauvoir  Castle,  the  grandest  place 
in  the  neighbourhood.  He  had  been,  with  several  members 
of  his  family,  on  a  long  yachting  cruise,  and  there  was  gn^at 
excitement  in  Southport  about  hid  approaching  return.  Poor 
Mrs.  Sinclair's  tears  fell  fast  behind  her  crape  veil  as  she 
thought  of  the  happy  Christmas  family  gathering  that  would  take 
place  at  the  Castle,  and  her  own  sad,  death-shadowed  home. 

**  Mother,  here's  a  letter  from  Grimsby  I "  cried  Mabel, 
running  to  meet  her  mother  in  the  hall ;  **  and  do  look,  we've 
put  Robbie's  text  in  the  frame." 

Mrs.  Sinclair  gave  a  hasty  glance  at  her  children's  work, 
then,  with  trembling  hands,  opened  her  letter ;  soon  it  dropped 
from  her  hands,  and  she  pressed  them  to  her  forehead,  as  she 
sank,  with  a  moan  of  grief  upon  a  seat    The  letter  ran  : 

«'  Dear  Madam, 

*^We  are  much  distressed  to  nave  to  inform  you  that  our 
agent  at  Madeira  has  telegraphed  to  us  that  a  vessel  has  lately 
arrived  at  that  port,  having  picked  up  the  lid  of  a  seaman's 
chest  belonging  to  our  barque  the  *  Dolphin,'  and  bearing  the 
name  of  your  son.  We  still  entertain  a  hope  that  some  at 
least  of  our  crew  have  saved  their  lives,  for  the  barque  was 
provided  with  excellent  boats ;  though  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  vessel  herself  has  been  wrecked  m  the  recent  storms, 
•*  We  are,  madam,  faithfully  yours, 

**  J.  and  W.  Habbis,  shipowners,  Grimsby." 
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The  cliief  eartLlj  comfort  and  support  of  the  sorrowiog 
fkmiljy  in  the  dark  days  that  followed,  was  the  faithful  Miriam. 
She  wept  with  her  poor  mistress,  she  tried  to  keep  the  children 
happy  and  hopeful,  often  saying  she  hers^f  did  not  give  up 
hope. 

And  so  came  Christmas  Eve.  Mrs.  Sinclair  was  lying  on  the 
sofa  sleeping,  or  seeming  to  sleep,  and  the  little  ones  were 
listening  to  a  story  which  Miriam  in  low  tones  was  telling 
them,  when  a  firing  of  guns  startled  them  all,  and  drew  the 
children  to  the  window,  from  which  they  saw  people  hurrying 
from  all  directions  to  the  harbour,  and  two  boats  filled  with  men 
were  putting  out  towards  a  beautiful  vessel  still  some  way  out 
at  sea. 

*'  Is  it  a  wreck,  Mirrle  ?  "  asked  Alabel,  in  a  solemn,  mournful 
voice. 

"  No,  miss,  no,"  she  answered,  and  glanced  at  her  mistress : 
•*  I  think  it's  Lord  Warden's  yacht." 

**  Oh,  let's  go  down  to  the  beach,"  pleaded  Freddy. 

Again  the  servant  looked  towards  the  sofa.  Ko,  the  widow 
was  not  asleep,  for  tears  were  falling  slowly  down  her  white 
face  on  to  the  sofa  pillow. 

^  Yes,  Miriam,  you  had  better  take  them,"  she  said.     . 

So,  in  great  excitement,  they  started.  Presently  the  beach 
rang  with  a  shout  of  welcome  as  the  two  boats,  manned  by  Boyal 
Naval  Artillery  Volunteers,  were  seen  to  arrive  alongside  the 
yaoht.  A  good-natured  man  on  the  quay  lent  Mabel  a  telescope, 
and  she  could  see  that  several  persons  were  descending  into 
the  boats. 

**  That's  Lord  Warden  and  his  lady,"  some  one  in  the  crowd 
remarked.  Ju^t  then  a  wagounette,  filled  with  children  and 
servants,  came  on  the  scene. 

^*Here,  make  way  for  the  little  ones,'*  said  a  rough  sailor; 
"  I  guess  their  father  and  mother  want  badly  to  see  them  again." 
And  Mabel  recognised  the  little  ones  from  the  Castle,  with 
their  nurses. 

Now  the  boats  drew  near,  and  the  whole  line  of  quay  seemed 
to  break  forth  into  a  cheering,  welcoming  hurrah. 

At  the  sound,  the  widowed  mother  crouched  in  agony  upon 
the  sofa,  and  moaned  in  her  lonely  grief.  Presently  she  heard 
the  children's  voices  outside  in  eager  happy  talk,  and  tried  to 
compose  herself  to  receive  them.  The  parlour  door  was  quietly 
opened,  and  she  saw — surely  she  must  be  dreaming — ^she  saw 
standing  in  the  doorway,  the  little  ones  clinging  to  him,  and 
Muiam  sobbing  behind,  her  sailor-boy,  taller  and  stouter  than 
when  he  left  her,  and  deeply  bronzed. 

When  the  first  hour  of  indescribable  happiness  was  past,  when 
Baby  Nell  had  produced  her  marker,  and  almost  betrayed  the 
secret  of  Mabel's  and  Freddy's  Christmas  present,  and  when 
the  joyous  evening  meal  was  over,  the  sailor-boy,  with  his  hand 
in  his  mother's,  told  hia  story. 

<*  Our  cargo  was  a  dangerous  one,'  mother.  I  was  so  glad 
you  didn't  know  all  about  it !  That  smelting  coal  often  catches 
fire  of  its  own  accord,  and  then  smoulders  such  a  time  that 
when  first  seen  no  one  can  tell  how  far  the  mischief  has  gone. 
Sometimes  the  gas  bursts  up  the  ship's  decks  from  end  to  end, 
without  any  warning.  Well,  we  found  out  one  Sunday  that 
the  '  Dolphin '  was  on  fire. 

"  We  got  all  we  could  up  on  deck,  and  threw  everything  com- 
bustible overboard ;  oil,  tar,  ropes,  and  so  on.  For  four  days 
we  lived  on  deck.  On  Monday  night,  a  fearful  gale  began, 
which  went  on  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  we  were  driven  about 
with  the  sea  sweeping  the  deck,  while  we  knew  the  fire  was 
every  minute  gaining  strength  under  our  feet.  Just  as  we 
were  giving  up  hope,  a  sail  was  seen,  and  we  ran  up  the  signal, 
<  Ship  on  fire.'  She  was  close  to  us,  but  she  just  hoisted  her 
own  ensign  and  coolly  went  on  her  way.  Then,  mother,  the 
men  did  give  in,  and  lay  down  in  despair  to  die,  but  our  captain, 
who's  a  really  good  man,  said,  *  Don't  forget,  my  men,  1  here's 
One  above  who  IooIk  after  us  all.'  And  just  after  that.  Den' 
Morris,  whom  you  saw  just  before  we  failed — ^he  was  a  good 
friend  to  me  all  along— he  saw  a  sail  to  leeward,  and  told  the 


captain.  We  soon  saw  it  was  an  English  vessel,  and  she 
answered  our  signals  and  sent  a  boat  off.  So  by  evening,  we 
were  all  safe  on  board  Lord  Warden's  yacht,  only  poor  Ben  had 
had  his  foot  broken  by  the  sea.  If  only  you'd  known  I  wu 
safe,  mother.  The  yaoht  had  to  stay  ai  Colombo  for  repairs,  and 
some  of  the  men  Mt  ker  there  for  another  home-bonnd  ship, 
because  the  yacht  was  rather  crowded  with  us  all,  but  Lord 
Warden  wished  me  to  oome  home  with  him.  Toa  oan'i  think 
how  kind  they  all  were,  and  Lady  Warden  wants  yon  to  go  with 
all  of  us  to  the  Castle  to  spend  a  whole  day  very  soon,  and  see 
all  the  curious  things  they've  brought  home,  and  I  was  to  be 
sure  and  tell  you  she  would  send  a  carriage  for  yon." 

At  that  moment  a  gruff  voice  was  heard  in  the  hall. 

**  That's  dear  old  Ben,"  cried  Bobbie.  **  I  made  him  sajWd 
come." 

His  mother  and  the  children  followed  him  out,  and  abe  iDsigtc-d 
on  the  crippled  sailor  coming  in  to  see  them,  and  taking  some  tea. 

In  a  little  time,  with  Baby  Nell  on  his  knee,  the  sailor  was 
adding  a  few  particulars  to  Bobbie's  story. 

^  I  tried  to  save  his  chest,  ma'am,"  he  said,  nodding  at  the 
boy,  **  but  it  couldn't  be  got  up.  I  borrowed  an  old  bread-hag 
from  the  steward,  but  it  wasn't  half  big  enough,  and  his  sea- 
boots  and  things  you'd  given  him  to  keep  him  dry—not  oil- 
skins like  ours— they  were  all  lost.  It  did  seem  a  pitjl  He 
was  too  well  found,  ma'am,  for  a  sliip  like  onrs.  I  oonld  see 
how  his  mother  loved  him,  by  the  way  he  was  fitted  all  ihiaa^. 
Vm  bound  to  tell  you,  ma'am,  what  a  plucky  little  chap  he  was. 
When  I  told  him  all  hope  was  gone,  because  the  Ammcaa 
ship  had  sailed  away,  he  just  said,  *  Will  she  go  to  the  bottom, 
Ben  ? '  and  I  said, « I  fear  so ;  but  try  and  keep  up  your  hewt, 
little  man,'  and  he  just  said  nothing,  but  kept  quite  qmet 
with  his  hand  in  mine." 

Wlio  could  picture  the  peaceful  happiness  of  the  widow's 
home  on  that  Christmas  day  which  followed  I  Only  one  shadow 
remained  on  her  heart,  and  this  was  cleared  away,  when,  aa 
she  walked  home  on  her  boy's  strong  arm  from  the  house  of  God, 
he  told  her  he  should  never  wish  to  leave  her  again. 

•*  But  don't  be  sorry  I  went  that  one  cruise,  mother,**  he  added ; 
^  I  never  knew  before  what  it  really  means  to  pray  to  God,  and 
to  thank  Him." 

A.  J.  T. 
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«*  CHTJRE  now,  and  it's  mighty  hard  the  world  ; 
O  is  wid  me,"  sighs  Biddy,  and  the  writer  of  : 
this  is  compelled  to  admit  that  it  really  seemed  to 
be.  He  had  pulled  himself  up  two  flights  of  ricketty 
precipitous  old  stairs,  by  means  of  ropes  stretched  ' 
up  the  walls  by  way  of  bannisters,  and  had  made  ! 
his  way  into  a   dreadful   little   room,  somewhere  | 
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down  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ooulston  Square,  near 
Petticoat  Lane  or  Middlesex  Street,  as  it  has  re- 
cently been  re-named.  The  day  was  hot  and  sultry, 
and  the  battered  old  door,  as  it  creaked  open,  let  out 
a  volume  of  bad,  stifling  air,  that  made  him  fairly 
recoil  and  pause  before  he  entered,  notwithstanding 
that  the  one  window  of  the  room  was  wide  open. 
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Biddy  had  come  in  just  "before  him  with  a  huge 
bundle  of  work,  under  which  she  tittered  and 
straggled  up  the  stairs,  and  when  the  writer 
stepped  into  her  dreary  little  den  she  had  flung 
down  hor  bundle  and  dropped  upon  the  bed,  which 
stood  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  looking  like  a 
woman  weary  in  hody  and  sick  at  heart.  A  few 
sympathetic  words,  and  Biddy's  woes  break  out  in 
a  tonent,  not  very  readily  intelligible  to  one  un- 
familiar with  "the  brogue."  By  dint  of  a  little 
questioning  and  cross-questioning,  however,  her 
troubles  are  at  length  made  to  assume  something 
like  definite  form.  She  had  gone  the  day'  before 
to  a  firm  of  wholesale  clothiers,  from  whom  she  had 
had  six  coats,  into  each  of  which  she  was  required 
to  work  six  button-holes.  She  had  walked  a  mile 
to  the  shop,  waited  an  hour  for  the  work,  carried 
the  six  coats  a  mile  home,  bought  her  own  needles 
and  silk,  done  the  thirty-six  button-holes,  carried 
the  coats  the  mile  back  again,  waited  another 
hour,  and  then  received — ^what  does  the  reader 
think?  A  shilling?  No,. that  was  what  had  been 
agreed  upon,  and  if  Biddy  had  got  that  she  would 
have  trudged  home  contented.  No,  no;  Biddy's 
grievance  was  this.  When  she  had  received  the 
work  the  foreman  had  given  her  a  memorandum- 
book  with  an  entry  of  the  work  in  it.  The  poor 
woman  did  not  ask  for  the  book,  did  not  want  it, 
could  not  read  a  word  or  a  figure  in  it  It  was  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  one  of  the  firm's  account- 
books,  and,  so  &r  as  she  was  concerned,  was  abso- 
lutely useless.  Bat  out  of  her  miserable  shilling 
due  for  her  long  day's  work,  her  four  miles  of  walk- 
ing, and  her  weary  waiting,  they  had  stopped  four- 
pence  for  it.  *•  Shure  now,"  wails  this  daughter  of 
Erin,  "  it's  mighty  hard  the  world  is  wid  me ! " 

The  book  might  have  been  bought  at  the  dearest 
retail  stationer's  shop  in  London  for  twopence. 
One's  first  impulse  is  to  advise  the  poor  creature  to 
take  the  book  back  with  her  next  time,  and  demand 
her  full  pay. 

The  woman  shakes  her  head  sadly  enough,  how^ 
ever.  "  Niver  a  bit  o'  work  'd  they  give  to  me  thin, 
and  what  'd  I  do?"  she  asks. 

Alas  I  how  utterly  hopeless  seem  to  be  the  lives 
of  vast  masses  of  the  poor.  Just  step  across  this 
little  thoroughiare,  round  one  or  two  comers,  and 
into  a  court,  and  hear  what  this  slipper-maker  has 
to  say.  Work  ?  Yes,  he  has  plenty  of  work  jnst 
now;  and  so  he'd  need  have.  With  a  landlord 
pressing  for  three  weeks'  arrears  of  rent,  an  ailing 
wife,  and  a  child  down  with  the  measles,  he  had 
need  have  plenty  of  work.  There  is  plenty  to  do, 
but  the  price  is  "  awful,"  and  "  slipper-makers  is  a 
poor  set"  and  won't  hang  together,  and  if  they  would, 
while  it  takes  fifteen  hours  a  day  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together,  all  he  can  say  is  "Heaven  help 
'em  I "  Yes,  fifteen  hours  a  day  is  his  day's  work, 
and  as  he  talks  he  hammers  away  at  his  '^  lapstone  " 
with  the  unresting  energ}''  of  a  man  conscious  that 
the  wolf  is  at  his  heels.  He  gets  two  and  sixpence 
and  two  and  ninepence  a  dozen  for  making  up 
slippers,  which,  he  says,  pass  through  his  hands 
forty  or  fifty  times,  and  with  all  his  fifteen  hours 
and  his  meals  eaten  on  his  seat,  six  dozen  a  week 
are  all  that  he  can  get  through.  And  this,  he  ex- 
plains, is  his  harvest !  He,  however,  is  a  regular 
mechanic.  There  are  fir  lower  depths  of  helpless- 
ness and  hopelessness  than  his — depths  which  with- 


out a  steadfast  belief  in  the  wisdom,  the  watchful- 
•  ness,  and  the  ever-pitying  Fatherhood  of  God,  might 
well  engender  despair. 

Peep  into  this  little  back  yard,  down  in  the  most 
densely-populated  part  of  Spitalfields.  A  large 
number  of  match-box  makers  live  about  here,  and 
in  this  pestilential  little  court  is  a  party  of  them 
at  work.  They  have  turned  their  table  out  of  doors 
and  have  ri^ed  up  an  awning  of  old  newspapers 
to  keep  off  the  glare  of  the  afternoon  sun.  The 
summer-time  is  the  busiest  in  the  match  trade,  and 
it  is  their  "  harvest "  too.  ITiere  are  four  of  them 
at  work,  two  of  them  practised  hands,  a  young  girl 
who  has  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  the  fourf£  a 
grisled,  dark-«yed  little  matron,  whose  rdle  in  life 
it  seems  to  be  to  prowl  about  in  quest  of  any  form 
of  work  or  wealth  that  may  turn  up.  She  will  do 
a  day's  washing,  she  says,  or  mind  a  baby.  Last 
autumn  she  did  a  little  trade  in  "  inions  " — onions 
that  is  to  say — and  before  now  she  has  ''  made  "  as 
much  as  half  a  hundredweight  of  coal  by  persever- 
ingly  trudging  after  a  waggon  with  a  hole  in  the 
tail-board.  She  never  fiiils  to  assist  at  the  demoli- 
tion of  houses  anywhere  in  her  neighbourhood,  and 
once  filled  her  room  so  full  of  bundles  of  old  laths, 
that  one  of  them  fell  down  when  she  was  out  and 
blocked  up  the  door  for  a  fortnight — so  she  says— 
and  she  had  to  go  and  live  '*  along  of  Mrs.  Demsy." 
With  all  her  versatility  and  acquisitiveness,  however, 
the  little  old  Woman  admits  that  she  has  ^'  never 
done  no  good  for  herself,"  and  now,  getting  on 
towards  a  ripe  old  age,  she  is,  for  the  first  time, 
trying  her  hand  as  a  matchbox  maker.  They  do 
not  any  of  them  consider  that  they  work  very  long 
hours.  They  begin  about  nine  in  the  morning,  and 
"never  work  after  eight  in  the  evening,"  and  in 
this  time  they  C(\n  between  them  get  through  about 
ten  gross  of  boxes.  They  have  to  fetch  their 
materials,  which  they  get  delivered  to  them  in 
bundles  cut  to  the  proper  size  and  creased  so  as  to  fold 
easily.  They  find  their  own  paste,  and  the  string  to 
tie  up  the  completed  boxes,  and  they  take  them  home, 
when  they  get  2j^  a  gross,  or  2s,  1(2.  a  day,  to  be 
divided  as  fairly  as  they  can  arrange  to  do  between 
the  four  of  them  for  their  eleven  hours*  work. 

Now  down  another  little  court,  and  up  this  stair- 
case, foul  with  dirt,  and  black  as  the  shaft  of  a  coal 
mine.  We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  little  chamber 
close  under  the  tiles. 

In  one  corner  is  an  invalid  in  bed.  Four  workers 
are  here  also:  a  jaded,  weary-looking  old  woman 
and  her  daughter,  and  two  grand-children,  one 
about  fourteen,  the  other  about  eleven.  Unlike  the 
other  hands,  these  are  wholly  dependent  on  what 
those  nimble  fingers  of  theirs  can  do;  and  from 
seven  in  the  morning,  all  through  that  burning 
heat,  until  nine  o'clock  at  night,  they  plod — that 
is  to  say,  the^three  elders  do ;  the  pale,  oval-faced, 
quiet-looking  child  of  eleven  cannot  manage  b»j 
much  yet.  She  gets  pains  in  her  head,  and  tumbles 
off  her  stool.  Their  price,  too,  is  2^.  a  gross, 
and  just  at  this  time  of  year  they  make  about 
eleven  shillings  a  week.  Bo  they  make  the  boxeiii 
for  the  match  manufacturer?  Oh  dear,  no.  The 
match  manufacturer  gives  out  the  work  to  Mr. 
Legree,  and  Mr.  Legree  gives  it  to  them.  What 
would  he  say  if  they  were  to  tell  him  they  me^ii t 
to  have  another  penny  a  gross2->  Why  they'd  ncrqr 
got  another  job.         Digitized  by  V^OOg  IC  . 
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Yet  one  more  room.  Here  is  a  solitary  young  woman, 
who  has  "been  married,  but  left  to  fight  her  own  way 
in  the  world,  and  she  declares  that  at  matchbox- 
making  she  just  now  works  from  six  in  the  morning 
till  twelve  and  one  o'clock  at  night.  On  Fridays 
ehe  gets  only  about  a  conple  of  hours'  sleep,  but  can 
scarcely'  make  a  living.  She  is  not  yet  very  expert. 
She  tells  of  Mrs.  Somebody  who  can  make  her  ten 
shillings  a  week  at  it,  "  but  then,"  she  adds  patheti- 
cally, '*  you  see,  sir,  she  has  her  three  children  to 
help,  and  Tm  all  alone." 

It  is  not  all  dismal  and  distressing  that  one  meets 
with  among  those  who  have  to  straggle  for  a  living. 
The  writer  had  the  other  day  occasion  to  explore 
some  of  the  tenements  in  that  wonderful  human 
warren  just  off  Whitecross  Street — ^between  that 
4ind  Bnnhill  Bow — ^and  was  highly  diverted  by  a 
cheery  little  philosopher  whom  he  found  perched 
in  an  upper  garret  singing  like  a  robin  over  an 
old  ooat,  which  he  was  turning  and  altering  for 
himself  during  the  coming  vnnter.  Without  any 
questions  being  asked,  he  explained  that  he  vras  a 
night  street-sweeper,  and  it  had  struck  him  that 
that  old  coat  might  be  turned  and  altered,  and  made 
just  about  comfortable.  Night  street-sweeping  was 
not  much  of  a  "paying  game"  he  was  bound  to 
admit,  but  there  was  many  a  '*  wuss  *'  if  you  could 
only  keep  out  the  wet  and  cold.  A  tailor  ?  Well, 
no ;  he  wxis  not  a  proper  tailor,  but  he  was  handy 
at  most  things.  He  was  a  bit  of  a  tailor,  but  he 
wasn't  guite  perfect.  If  he  was  quite  perfect  he'd 
be  "landed,"  and  the  little  man  smacked  his  lips 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  a  way  that  explained 
clearly  enough  that  to  be  **  landed "  is  about  as 
much  as  one  can  ever  expect  in  this  world.  His 
room  was  in  a  bad  condition,  he  admitted;  but  there 
were  plenty  of  "  wuss."  The  window  just  over  the 
bed  had,  in  course  of  a  good  many  years,  lost  more 
than  half  the  glass  out  of  it ;  and  in  winter  the  rain 
and  wind  have  a  provoking  knack  of  "busting"  in 
the  paper  pasted  over  the  sash.  Then  there  are 
several  great  big  holes  in  the  door.  The  missis 
goes  on  about  it  alarming,  "but  bless  'ee,  it  on'y 
wants  a  bit  o'  hoilcloth  nailed  over,"  and  the  sunny- 
souled  littler  man  turns  over  his  coat  and  chirps  out 
again  right  merrily. 

Not  many  yards  off  are  two  old  people,  who  se^m 
to  maintain  a  tolerably  fat  and  flourishing  condition 
in  a  little  den  into  which  the  writer  peered  through 
the  open  window  more  than  once  before  he  ventured 
inside.  When  he  went  he  discovered  that  it  was 
in  great  part  filled  with  bags  of  paper,  which 
the  two  old  people  who  lived  in  this  one  room — 
eating,  sleeping,  and  working — were  in  the  habit 
of  picking  up  in  the  streets  and  bringing  home 
here  to  sort  and,  periodically,  to  sell,  thus,  it 
^vas  said  by  the  neighbours,  making  a  considerable 
part  of  their  livelihood.  A  well-known  chemist  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  he  always  made  a  point 
of  minutely  examining  what  other  people  threw 
away.  This  old  couple  appeared  to  act  upon  the 
same  principle,  and  out  of  every  dust  heap  had  a 
facility  of  extracting  something  or  other  to  make  a 
"living:"  bones,  bits  of  metal,  cinders,  knobs  of 
coal,  paper,  and  so  on,  all  of  which  found  way  into 
this  little  den. 

There  is  often  something  very  grotesque  in  the 
association  of  squalid  poverty  with  the  cheery  good- 
liumour  constantly  to  be  met  with  in  the  very 


I  midst  of  it.  The  writer  once  went  into,  a  room  in 
Westminster,  a  family  "  home,"  presenting  the  most 
wretched  combination  of  filth,  dilapidation,  and 
want.  The  walls  were  broken,  the  ceiling  falling 
in,  the  window  with  scarcely  a  fragment  of  glass 
in  it,  the  door  partly  off  its  hinges,  atid  the  furniture 
comprising  only  an  old  tent  bedstead  with  a  greasy 
mattress  upon  it,  and  a  broken,  rush-bottomed  chair. 
There  was  a  little  fire  smouldering  in  the  grate, 
and  before  this,  seated  in  the  chair,  was  a  little 
urchin  some  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  familiarly 
known  to  the  neighbours  as  "Topper."  Master 
Topper  was  arrayed  in  more  than  half  a  shirt,  and 
nearly  thiee-quarters  of  a  pair  of  trousers,  hitched 
up  to  his  shoulders  by  a  piece  of  string.  He  had 
picked  up  a  piece  of  cigar,  and  was  per(£ed  up  here 
smoking  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  Mussidman. 
"  But  where  axe  the  bed-clothes.  Topper  ? "  he  was 
asked.  "  Mother  's  tucked  'em  up,"  is  the  reply, 
which  it  presently  appears  is  only  Topper's  meta- 
phorioal  way  of  saying  that  his  mother  has  pawned 
them.  Mother,  it  appears,  maintains  herself  and 
three  children  by  going  out  with  an  apple-basket, 
and  sometimes  has  to  raise  a  little  capital  before  she 
can  go  to  market.  When  she  comes  home  she  will 
fetch  the  things  out  of  pawn.  "  But  suppose  mother 
has  not  sold  her  apples  when  she  comes  home ;  how 
then?"  "Then  us  tucks  up  the  basket,"  replies 
Topper,  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  a  comfortable 
consciousness  of  being  fully  equal  to  all  the  little 
tricks  of  Fortune.  "And  where  do  you  put  the 
apples?"  "Chucks  'm  up  'n  the  comer,"  says 
Topper,  indicating  a  dingy  little  nook  between  tne 
bedstead  and  the  window. 

The  prompt  business-like  manner  and  perfectly 
self-satisfied  air  with  which  the  precocious  little 
urchin  revealed  these  details  in  the  every-day 
struggle  was  something  irresistibly  droll. 

The  comic  and  the  tragic  lie  very  near  to  each 
other  in  this  stratum  of  the  commeroial  world. 
Down  in  a  cellar  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisson 
Grove,  near  the  Edgware  Road,  the  writer  some 
time  ago — it  waa  just  before  Christmas — ^found  an 
old  man  who  had  for  years  eked  out  a  lonely  ex- 
istence by  making  sugar-sticks.  His  only  earthly 
possessions  were  a  horrible-looking  bedstead  and 
bed,  a  candlestick,  a  saucepan,  an  iron  spoon,  and 
a  pair  of  scales,  with  one  or  two  boards  for  his  out- 
door stall.  With  these  appliances  and  a  small 
credit  at  a  neighbouring  grocer's  he  had  long 
done  a  trade  in  sweets  tuffs  just  sufficient  to  keep 
him  out  of  the  workhouse.  What  amount  of  trade 
he  would  have  done  if  his  patrons  could  have  seen 
that  disgusting  underground  cellar,  the  saucepan  in 
which  he  manufactured  the  sugar-sticks,  and  the 
spoon  with  which  they  were  stirred  up,  may  be 
doubtful.  As  it  was  he  had  for  a  long  time  lived 
upon  his  profits ;  but  trade  had  been  bad ;  he  had 
not  always  been  able  to  stand  in  the  street  on  ac- 
count of  his  health,  and  he  had  fallen  into  arrears. 
Two  or  three  weeks'  rent  was  due,  his  credit  at  the 
grocer's  was  exhausted,  and  when  the  writer  chanced 
to  look  in  upon  him  the  poor  old  fellow  was  seattd 
on  the  edge  of  his  bed  in  a  nervous  tremour  of 
agitation  and  distress,  which,  together  with  the 
gloom  and  loneliness  of  the  place,  gave  a  rather 
thrilling  effect  to  his  repeated  reference  to  "the 
quickest  VTay  of  dying."^  He  had  not  a  relative  or 
friend  in  the  world,  he  said.    He  had  lived  down 
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in  tbat  cellar  all  by  himself,  had  crawled  np  out 
of  it  in  the  morning  to  sell  his  sweetstnff,  and  had 
crawled  back  at  night  to  make  some  more— day 
after  day  for  years,  and  now — well,  now  he  must 
die  or  go  into  "  the  house,**  and  he  would  rather 
die.  It  was  not  the  passionate  utterance  of  a  man 
momentarily  vexed,  but  evidently  the  sad,  stem 
resolve  of  one  who  had  often  looked  the  alternative 
in  the  face.  If  he  went  into  "the  house" — ^the 
workhouse,  that  is — they  would  sell  his  scales,  and 
his  saucepan,  and  he  would  never  come  out  again. 
He  sat  and  sobbed  as  though  his  heart  would  break 
at  the  thought  of  never  again  sleeping  in  that 
horrible  hole,  and  never  again  standing  at  a  dreary 
street  comer  to  sell  pennorths  of  his  home-made 
sngar-sticks.  It  was  absurd,  of  course.  He  would 
have  been  better  off  in  "  the  house."  Apart  from 
"sentiment"  there  was  not  much  to  cry  about,  it 
may  be  said.  It  is  difficult,  Iiowever,  to  realise  life 
apart  from  sentiment,  and  when  it  is  realised  it  is 
not  worth  much.    The  utter  breakdown  of  the  old 


fellow's  little  business,  combined  with  his  veneraUe 
years  and  his  loneliness,  could  hardly  fidl  to  tou4 
ordinary  sensibilities.  As  the  chronicler  does  not 
intend  to  append  his  name  to  this,  he  does  not  think 
there  is  any  impropriety  in  stating  that,  after  a 
little  inquiry  which  established  'the  respectability 
of  the  old  man's  character  so  far  as  anythint^  wag 
known  of  it,  he  got  np  a  little  subscription  wWch 
paid  off  all  arrears  of  rent,  and  set  matters  right 
at  the  grocer's — a  fact  which  he  mentions  chiefly 
that  he  may  record  the  old  fellow's  overwhebning 
gratitude,  of  which  he  gave  a  practioaJ  manifesta- 
tion by  weighing  out  an  ounce  of  his  very  best 
sweetstuff  and  presenting  it  wrapped  up  in  a  piece 
of  newspaper  taken  from  under  his  bed ! 

The  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  are  surely  for  these 
poor  "  gleaners  "  of  our  mat  cities.  What  a  con- 
trast is  made  possible  by  the  advent  of  our  Saviour! 
There  is  special  call  at  this  season  to  show  hy 
kindly  deeds  to  the  poor  and  needy  the  practical 
influence  of  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  Qod. 


INOIDENTS  OF  A  JOUENEY  EOUND  THE  WOBLD. 

BT  THE  BEV.  W.  tmWTCE,  U.A. 
XXXn. — BOMBAY. 


ABOUT  forty  hours  of  railway  travelling  brought 
us  850  miles  south-west  irom  Allahabad,  along 
the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  line,  through  Jubbulpore 
and  over  the  Tal  Ghaut  (2,000  feet),  to  Bombay ;  and 
the  sweet  smell  of  the  sea  and  its  refreshing  breeze, 
were  as  grateful  after  six  weeks'  inland  sojourn  and 
3,000  miles  of  inland  travel  in  North  India,  as  we 
had  felt  them  to  be  at  San  Francisco,  after  crossing 
the  American  Continent.  In  both  cases  we  had 
traversed  wide  plains,  and  seen  lofty  mountains. 
But  as  to  the  population,  how  great  the  contrast ! 
In  the  one  case  it  was  a  population  of  free  settlers  in 
a  new  country ;  in  the  other  it  was  a  native  popula- 
tion, tenfold  greater  as  to  number,  but  now  sunk  in 
servitude  and  poverty.  Travelling  across  America 
under  the  "  stars  and  stripes,"  every  village  passed  is 
the  centre  of  new  life  and  freedom,  just  government 
and  enterprise,  where  Christianity  with  its  civilizing 
influences  is  at  work.  Travelling  across  India  under 
the  flag  of  Britain,  the  railway  wends  its  way  with 
its  wealth  and  power,  its  well-stocked  buffets  and  its 
guaranteed  dividends,  amid  thousands  of  villages 
teeming  with  the  neglected,  the  down-trodden,  the 
benighted,  the  hopeless,  the  true  owners  of  the  soil, 
now  our  fellow  subjects,  yet  separated  from  us  by  the 
widest  gulf.  In  America  the  villager  works  and  grows 
wealthy;  in  India  he  labours  and  starves.  "Famine," 
says  an  acute  writer  who  has  lived  long  in  India, 
"  is  the  horizon  of  the  Indian  villager ;  insufficient 
food  is  the  foreground."  And  he  adds,  "  While  the 
Indian  villager  has  to  maintain  the  glorious  phantas- 
magoria of  an  imperial  policy,  while  he  has  to  support 
legions  of  scarlet  soldiers,  golden  chuprassies,  purple 
politicals,  and  green  commissions,  he  must  remain 
the  hunger- stricken,  over-driven  phantom  he  is."  * 

•  "  Twenty-one  Days  in  India,*'  by  G.  A.  MaolcDy.    See  also 
•*  Bengal  Peoaant  Life,'*  by  L.  B.  Day. 


In  the  midst  of  nature's  plenty  and  repose,  it  is  hia 
sad  lot  to  toil  and  famish. 

Bombay  ("  fair  haven  "),  upon  an  island  or  chain  of 
islands  branching  from  the  mainland  and  enoloBing  & 
splendid  harbour  of  tbrtj  square  miles,  has  gradually 
grown  into  a  large  and  healthy  city  of  700,000  in- 
habitants. Of  these  400,000  are  Hindoos,  150,000 
Mohammedans,  50,000  Farsees,  and  the  remainder 
Jains,  or  Buddhists,  Jews,  Eurasians  and  Europeans. 
The  favourite  part  for  the  English  is  Malabar  Hill, 
with  the  Government  Bungalow  at  the  extreme  point, 
where  General  Grant  was  staying  at  this  time.  It 
commands  a  lovely  view  of  the  city  and  the  sea.  A 
drive  along  the  coast,  of  five  miles,  l^ids  down  to 
A^Uo  Bunder;  and  here  the  fashion  of  fiombav 
dnves  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  gathers  to  the 
music  of  the  band.  The  equipages  of  the  wealthy 
Farsees,  and  of  the  English  officials,  sweep  along 
with  trails  of  native  footmen*  .Kative  seirice  in 
India  is  so  cheap  that  every  Englishman  has  hi» 
attendants ;  and  no  sooner  does  the  youth,  who  at 
home  was  wont  to  do  everything  for  himself,  set 
foot  here,  than  he  discovers  that  by  virtue  of  his 
belonging  to  the  conquering  power  he  can  hold  his 
head  high,  swear  at  leisure,  and  be  waited  upon  by 
Hindoos  making  obeisance  to  him,  from  the  moment 
he  rises  in  the  morning  till  he  is  asleep  at  night 
An  old  officer  returning  from  the  country  said  to 
me,  "  I  know  no  worse  school  for  a  young  man  than 
India.  I  have  two  nephews  who  have  inherited 
land  in  Oude ;  I  am  trying  to  persuade  their  guardian 
to  sell  the  land  there,  and  to  buy  farms  for  them  in 
Kew  Zealand.  There  they  must  learn  industn*  and 
self-dependence.  Here,  in  India  they  learn  to  be 
haughty,  imperious,  idle,  self-indulgent."  Inhere  aw 
no  doubt  many  noble  exceptions,  men  who  fear  Goi 
and  fulfil  their  duty  with  consoientionsness  and 


kindness,  men  who  eschew 
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natives  humanely.    Theses  together  with  the  mission* 
anes,  are  our  hope  for  India. 

Having  hired  a  steam  launch,  we  started  one 
beautiM  morning  for  the  island  of  Elephanta,  six 
miles  south-east  of  Bombay ;  and  after  a  delightful 
sail,  reached  the  landing-place,  a  narrow  pier,  in  an 
hour  and  a  half.  A  stone  })aihway  and  steps  lead 
up  to  the  famous  caves,  where  the  custodian  furnishes 
yon  with  a  ticket  of  admission ;  and  with  the  guide- 
book, you  can  decipher  all  that  is  to  be  seen.  The 
great  cave  is  about  130  feet  deep,  and  e(]^ually  wide, 
hollowed  out  of  trap  rook,  three  huge  pillars  being 
left  in  rows  to  support  the  roof,  which  is  about 
twenty  feet  high.  These  pillars  are  finely  carved. 
Facing  you,  as  you  enter,  is  a  fine  colossal  cutting  of 
the  Hindoo  Trinity:  Brahma,  the  creator,  in  the 
centre,  Vishnu,  the  preserver,  on  the  left,  Shiva,  the 
destroyer,  on  the  right.  The  carving  of  the  head- 
dresses is  very  striking.  On  large  panels  Shiva  is 
represented  in  huge  bas-reliefs,  and  in  different  forms, 
with  his  wife  Parvati.  To  the  west  is  an  immense 
Linga  shrine  with  giant  Brahmins  in  stone,  as  guards 
all  round.  Two  other  colossal  bas-reliefs  represent 
the  marriage  of  Shiva,  and  Shiva  as  the  destroyer. 
On  the  east  side  a  panel  depicts  the  birth  of  the 
elephant-headed  god  of  wisdom,  Ganesha.  Again 
you  have  Shiva  as  an  ascetic,  and  Shiva  in  the  dance. 
In  £ei,ct,  there  is  quite  a  theogony  here.  The  plaoe 
has  the  air  of  antiquity,  and  dates  as  fi&r  back  as  the 
tenth  century  of  our  era.  The  island  is  fertile, 
romantic  and  hilly;  and  boys  brought  for  sale 
beautifully-coloured  flies,  and  pendent  birds'  nests. 
The  ezcurKion  was  very  enjoyable,  and  occupied 
about  half  a  day. 

Sunday  in  Bombay  is  not  unlike  Sunday  in 
London.  In  the  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  I  attended 
the  mission  service  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
The  little  church  is  prettily  situated,  and  there 
was  a  congregation  of  about  fifty  natives.  The 
sei-vice  was  read,  and  the  sermon  preached  in  the 
native  tongue  (Marathi)  by  the  native  pastor.  On 
my  way  back  from  this  service  I  passed  a  Romanist 
cbuixjh,  whose  doors  were  thronged  with  native 
worshippers.  I  went  over  the  Bobert  Money  school, 
and  was  greatly  gratified  with  the  severed  classes 
of  native  boys,  who  number  here  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  The  Church  Mission  has  been  in  existence 
since  1820.  'Neither  the  Wesleyan,  the  Baptist,  nor 
the  London  Missionary  Societies  have  any  agencies 
in  Bombay.  But  the  Presbyterians  are  strong.  I 
visited  the  Free  Church  Institute  on  the  Monday, 
and  addressed  the  senior  class  of  native  students, 
who  greatly  interested  me  with  their  intelligent 
questions.  They  asked  if  it  were  true  that  seats 
in  Christian  churches  in  Britain  were  bought  and 
sold  by  auction,  or  rented  as  one  rents  a  house,  and 
if  the  profits  went  to  the  ministers  of  these  churches. 
This  seemed  to  be  a  stumbling-block  to  some  of 
them,  who  were  inclined  to  embrace  Christianity. 
I  likewise  visited  the  Jews*  school,  and  found  boys 
and  girls  learning  Hebrew  and  reading  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  The  American  Missions  date  from  1813,  and 
-are  conducted  with  zeal  and  efiiciency. 

Besides  the  Grant  Medical  Hospital,  so  well  known 
for  its  efiiciency,  may  be  named  the  Panjrapool,  a 
hospital  for  diseased  and  decrepid  animals.  This 
has  been  founded  and  is  supported  mainly  by 
the  Jains  or  Buddhists,  with  whom  tenderness  for 
^annual   life  is  a  distinguishing  tenet.    They  are 


most  careful  lest  they  should  tread  on  or  crush  any 
insect,  or  by  accident  swallow  the  tiniest  mite. 
They  strain  the  water  which  they  drink  (a  wise 
precaution  for  sanitary  reasons),  and  they  will  not 
eat  or  drink  in  the  dark,  lest  they  should  inadver- 
tently swallow  an  insect  In  the  hospital  all  sick 
or  maimed  animals  are  treated,  from  the  elephant  io 
the  dog ;  even  fleas  and  other  vermin  are  carefully 
nursed.  Crows,  cows,  monkeys,  serpents,  are 
regarded  as  more  or  less  pervaded  by  divinity,  and 
any  noxious  insect  or  reptile  may  be  an  incarnation 
of  a  deceased  relative.  This  idea  is  general  among 
the  Hindoos.  As  I  lay  in  bed  ill^  at  Agra,  the  dogs 
would  come  boldly  in  and  devour  toast  or  jelly  at  my 
elbow,  and  the  birds  would  hop  to  and  fro  over  the 
chamber  for  crumbs.  The  Bindoos  and  Jains  thus 
reverence  animals,  but  the  Parsees  adore  the  four 
elements,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water ;  and  they  will 
not  contaminate  earth  by  any  bui-ial,  nor  fiie  by 
cremation.  In  their  cemetery  on  Malabar  Hill  are 
five  stone  receptacles  for  their  dead,  eight  yards  high 
and  twenty  wide,  called  "  towers  of  silence."  When 
a  funeral  occurs  the  body  is  brought  to  the  gate  of 
the  cemetery,  but  the  mourners  are  nc^t  allowed  to 
enter.  The  Parsee  priests  receive  it,  and  mysteri- 
ously convey  it  to  one  of  these  receptacles,  where 
the  vultures  eagerly  await  their  prey.  A  Parsee 
merchant  with  whom  I  travelled  for  several  days, 
strongly  vindicated  this  use  of  birds  of  prey,  as 
reverential  to  the  four  sacred  elements,  as  less 
revolting  than  worms,  and  as  best  contributiug  to 
the  health  of  the  living. 


XXXm. — ^THE  BED  SEA  AND  CAIBO. 

The  voyage  from  Bombay  to  Suez  is  nearly  3,000 
miles  in  length,  and  occupies  twelve  days.  For  the 
first  six  days  we  were  steaming  south-west  by  west, 
over  the  Indian  Ocean,  now  perfectly  calm.  In  the 
early  morning,  the  Souliiem  Cross  shone  out  brightly ; 
and  as  the  temperature  increased  daily  we  were  glad 
of  double  awnings  and  punkahs,  and  small  fan  sails 
to  catch  the  breeze,  and  drive  it  through  the  cabin 
windows.  At  Aden  we  anchored,  and  remained  about 
twelve  hours.  It  is  a  bare  rock,  an  extinct  volcano, 
connected  with  the  mainland  only  by  a  neck  of  sand. 
Now,  however,  it  is  growing  important  both  as  a 
place  of  merchandise,  through  wnich  the  coffee  of 
Arabia  passes  to  the  outer  world,  and  as  forming 
the  key  to  the  Bed  Sea,  as  Gibraltar  does  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  story  is  told  that  an  English 
admiral,  with  his  ships  anchored  alongside  a  French 
ship  of  war  near  the  island,  invited  the  French 
commander  to  dine  with  him.  During  the  enter- 
tainment the  latter  remarked  that  he  was  think- 
ing of  taking  possession  of  the  rock;  whereupon 
the  English  admiral,  summoning  his  first  ofi&cer, 
gave  private  orders  to  have  the  ships  prepared  for 
sailing  forthwith  ;  and  no  sooner  had  his  guest  left, 
than  he  made  immediately,  that  very  night,  for  the 
rock,  planted  the  English  fla^,  and  established  a 
small  garrison.  The  next  morning  the  French  found 
the  place  already  in  English  hands.  England  has 
ever  since  kept  possession  of  it ;  and  no  doubt  it  is 
important  as  a  coaling  station  on  the  way  to  India. 
Our  steamer  was  literally  besieged  in  the  morning 
wiUi  Jews  and  Arabs  offering  ostrich  feathers  and 
other  valuaUes  for  sale.    I  purchased  some  very 
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fine  pieces  of  Bed  Sea  coral — coral  so  red  that  it 
might  be  taken  as  giving  the  name  to  the  sea.  Six 
hours  after  leaving  Aden  we  passed  through  the 
stiuits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  "  gate  of  tears,"  so  called 
probably  because  of  the  dangers  and  disasters  of 
vessels  in  such  a  narrow  sea,  surrounded  by  rocky 
shores.  Immediately  within  the  straits  we  passed 
the  wretched  island  of  Perim,  which  narrows  the 
channel  on  the  Arabian  side  to  about  three  miles. 
And  now  we  are  in  the  far-famed  Bed  Sea,  a  narrow 
strip  on  the  map,  but  no  less  than  1,250  miles  long, 
and  remarkable  even  at  this  time  of  the  year  for  its 
heat,  to  which  some  have  attributed  its  name.  The 
heat  is  so  great  in  summer  that  sickly  passengers 
returning  from  India  often  die  during  the  voyage, 
and  the  steamer  is  sometimes  tui'ned  round  and 
driven  stern  foremost  in  orcler  to  produce  ventila- 
tion. We  fortunately  were  favoured  with  a  breeze 
from  the  north,  which  greatly  mitigated  the  heat. 
When  we  were  about  the  latitude  of  Mecca  the 
en^es  suddenly  stopped,  and  one  of  the  passengers 
asking,  "  Captain,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  he  replied, 
*'  Somebody  tells  me  that  a  cockroach  has  crept  into 
the  cylinder  and  stopped  it."  "If,"  rejoined  the 
passenger,  "you  treat  the  matter  so  jocosely,  it  can- 
not be  anything  very  serious."  It  proved,  however, 
to  be  no  joking  matter,  for  it  involved  a  stoppage  of 
six  hours,  during  which  we  drifted  many  miles  from 
our  course,  and  all  the  engineers  were  hard  at  work 
endeavouring  to  repair  the  machinery. 

On  the  next  day,  the  glorious  pile  of  mountains 
bathed  in  sunb'ght  soft  and  mellow  and  yet  clear, 

«  The  secret  top 
Of  Oreb  and  of  Sinai" 

rose  full  into  view  before  us,  and  grew  in  clearness 
of  outline  and  in  majesty  as  we  approached  the 
Sinaitio  peninsula,  and  steamed  up  the  Gulf  of  Suez. 
All  the  sacred  associations  of  Scripture  history  seemed 
to  gather  round  those  mysterious  summits,  and  to 
remind  us  that  now  at  length  in  our  journey  we 
were  approaching  the  lands  of  the  Bible.  In  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  day  from  Aden  we  steamed  into 
the  harbour  of  Suez,  and  soon  were  riding  on  donkeys 
to  the  hotel.  There  seems  to  be  little  reason  to 
doubt  the  generally  roceiyed  view  that  the  neigh- 
boTU'bood  of  Suez  is  the  .place  where  the  Israelites 
crossed  the  Bed  Sea.  The  mountains  here  are  on 
either  side,  the  sea  is  shallow^  and  at  one  time  must 
have  extended  into  the  lakes  farther  north ;  and,  as 
we  read  *'  the  Lord  caused  a  strong  east  wind  to 
blow  all  night,"  this  would  drive  back  the  incoming 
tide,  and  would  also  bring  a  large  quantity  of  sand 
with  it,  thus  making  a  pathway  across,  while  the 
waters  would  break  on  the  shore  above  and  on  the 
shore  below.  No  one  can  read  the  narrative  from 
Genesis  xxxvii.  to  Exodus  xv.  without  being  stmck, 
while  travelling  from  Suez  to  Cairo,  with  the  coin- 
cidences which  the  face  of  the  country  affords.  We 
passed  along  the  route  which  the  Israelites  probably 
took.  There  is  a  station  called  Bamses;  and  the 
land  of  Goshen,  a  well- watered  plain,  extends  as  far 
as  to  Zagazig.  The  contrast  between  fertility  and 
desert  is  very  striking  here. 

The  charm  of  Cairo,  in  the  clearness  of  its  climate 
and  the  inexhaustible  variety  of  its  crowded  streets, 
has  often  been  described.  Of  course  I  rode  on 
donkeys  through  the  Mooshti,  and  visited  the 
mosques  and  the  bazaars,  drove  to  the  pyramids  of 


Gizeh,  ascended  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  explored  h 
internal  passages  to  the  King^s  Chamber  and  the  gmt 
sarcophagus — ^which  Dr.  Piazzi  Smyth  takes  to  be 
a  divinely  inspired  standard  of  measure,  the  entire 
pyramid  being,  in  his  viow,  a  Bible  in  stone.    Bat 
one  sight  in  particular  must  be  described,  which 
occurs  only  once  in  the  year,  and  shows  the  visitor 
what  Mohammedanism  practically  is  when  embodied 
in  its  blindest  votaries.    I  refer  to  the  Dotek,  or 
annual  festival  of  the  return  of  the  pilgrims  &osi 
Mecca.    In  a  large  open  field  of  several  acres  near 
the  city,  a  circle  of  booths  is  erected,  nearly  a  mile 
in  circumfei-ence.     In  the  centre  preparations  for 
fire-works  are  set  up.    The  booths  are  filled  with 
dervishes,  who,  night  after  night,  work  themselves 
up  into  the  usual  state  of  furore  and  ezcitemeut 
as  they  recite  with  vehement   gesticulations  their 
prayers.      Crowds  of  spectators  throng  the  circle 
and  visit  the  several  booths ;  and  there  is  a  dispkj 
of  fireworks  every  night  for  a  week*   On  the  seventi 
day,  the  great  dx^y  of  the  feast,  the  sheikh  of  the 
dervishes  oomes,  riding  down  with  a  vezy  great  iia'n 
from  the  Alabaster  Mosque  in  Cairo^  and  enters  the 
circle,  now  crowded  with  spectators  in  carnages  and 
on  foot,  from  the  Khedive  downwards,  including 
strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  world.    And  now  tbe 
dancing  dervishes,  worked  up  to  the  neoessaiy  pitch 
of  excitement,  prostrate  themselves  on  their  faces 
side  by  side  along  the  path  kept  clear  for  the  pro- 
cession, and  the  sheikh  on  hoisebaok  comes  riding 
on  upon  their  prostrate  bodies,  which  form  a  living 
pavement  of  two  hundred  yards  or  more.  The  sheikh 
is  intoxicated,  so  as  to  render  him  insensible  to  the 
cruelty  of  the  pain  which  he  inflicts,  and  he  is  held 
in  his  saddle  by  attendants  on  either  side;  and  the 
horse  is  led,  or  rather  lashed,  on  over  the  prosti^te 
bodies.    The  horse  seemed  more  sensible  than  the 
men  who  were  urging  him  on,  because  several  seconds 
— ^some  minutes  indeed — ^passed  before  they  were 
able  to  get  him  to  tread  upon  the  prostrate  dervishes. 
He  stumbled  frequently  as  he  moved  along  the 
living  avenue,  and  many  ribs  must  have  been  broken. 
But  the  fanatics  believe  that,  if  killed,  they  go  direct 
to  paradise ;  and  that,  if  wounded  or  crusted*  the 
merit  is  proportionately  great.    In  fSact  we  have  in 
this  ceremony  what  answers  to  the  car  of  Juggernaut 
and  its  crashing  wheels  in  India.    The  one  super- 
stitipn  matches  in  its  cruelty  ajid  unreasonablaiesft 
the  other*    Such  is  the  outgo  of  Mohammedan  zeal 
— a.  strange  burlesque  upon  the  beaxitifully  illarm- 
nated  oopies  of  the  Koran  exhibited  in  the  Cairo 
Library,  and  a  striking  confutation  of  the  high 
notions    of   Mohammedans    and    Mohammedanism 
which   self-styled    "culture,"   alias  indifferentism, 
among  certain  people  in  England  entertains.  Among 
the  most  interested  spectators  are  the  women  of  the 
Khedive's  harem,  who  drive  down  in  fashionable 
broughams,  with  veils  of  thinnest  gauze. 

And  now,  dear  reader,  the  narrowness  of  the  space 
at  my  disposal  obliges  me  (for  the  present  at  least) 
to  cut  short  my  narrative  at  this  point,  and  merely 
to  indicate  the  route  of  the  remaining  two  months 
of  my  journey  round  the  world.  My  travelling 
companion,  in  company  with  other  passengers,  toot 
the  overland  train  at  Suez,  which  bears  the  Indian 
mail  to  Alexandria,  thence  in  the  mail  steamer  to 
Brindisi,  and  from  Brindisi  across  Europe  to  En^to"; 
a  journey  accomplished  within  a  week.  It  ^*®  ^"; 
desire  and  purpose  from  the  outset,  to  compit'^ 
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the  joTirney  by  a  visit  to  the  Holy  Land.  Landing 
at  Jaffa,  from  Fort  Said,  I  visited  Jeinisalem  and 
Bothloliem,  the  Dead  Sea  and  Jericho,  Bethel  and 
Samaria,  Nazareth  and  Cana,  and  I  spent  a  most 
laborioui<,  but  most  interesting  month  in 

"  Those  holy  fields 
Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet, 
Which  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  were  nailed 
For  our  ndvantage  on  the  biitor  cross — ** 

riding  on  horseback  five  hundred  miles  from  south 
to  north,  boating  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  by  the 


It  must  now  suffice  for  me  to  say  that,  throughout, 
I  found  the  world  much  better  and  much  kinder 
than  I  thought  it  was,  and  that  I  feel  constrained  to 
take  a  much  more  hopeful  view  of  the  prospects  of 
mankind.  Li  spite  of  the  giant  systems  of  ritualism 
in  the  east,  and  in  the  west — the  countless  shrines  of 
Buddhism,  the  massive  temples  of  Brahminism,  the 
mosques  of  Mohammedism,  ike  altais  of  Homanism — 
that  spiritual  Temple  in  which  the  Most  High  de- 
lights to  dwell  is  growing  everywhere,  whose  founda- 
tion is  Jesus  Christ,  whose  .-tones  are  living  persons 
united  by  faith  to  Him,  \vIiobe  ritual  is  the  i'ruit  of 


THE  CALL  TO  PBAYKB. 


Waters  of  Merom  to  the  sources  of  Jordan,  Dan 
and  Crosarea  Philippi.  Thence  over  Hermon  to 
Damascus,  Baal  bee  and  Bey  rout,  ^gain  by  sea 
liast  Cyprus  and  Rhodes  to  Smyrna  and  Ephesus. 
Through  the  Dardanelles  to  Constantinople,  and 
up  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Black  Sea.  Afterwards, 
across  to  Greece,  the  Piraeus,  Athens,  Eleusis,  and 
the  bay  of  Salamis.  From  Greece  I  sailed  round 
Cape  Matapan,  and  across  Hadria  to  Brindisi,  and 
thence  travelled  to  Naples  and  to  Eome;  north- 
wards through  Florence,  Pisa,  etc.,  over  the  Alps 
to  Paris,  and  to  London. 


the  Spirit,  which  is  love,  joy,  peace,  longsuffeving,, 
gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance 
and  whose  ornamentation  is  the  beauty  of  holiness. 
In  spite  of  the  thunder  of  ponderous  ironclads, 
and  the  teriible  inventions  of  modem  warfare,  that 
Kingdom  for  whose  coming  we  daily  pray  is  advanc- 
ing in  every  land,  that  Kingdom  which  proclaims,. 
"  Glory  to  God  in  Ihe  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  to  men." 

♦^*  I  willingly  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity 
to  guard  my  observations  upon  hymn  translation  in 
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China  from  misapprehenBion.  Nothing  wotild  be 
farther  from  my  intention  than  to  speak  lightly  of 
the  work  of  our  American  brethren.  What  has 
been  said  in  these  papers  of  the  American  mission- 
aries in  Japan,  may  be  said,  I  believe,  with  equal 
truth  regarding  those  in  China.  They  have  been 
in  the  field  there  since  1838,  and  are  a  noble  and 
devoted  body  of  men.  Touching  hymnology,  there 
is  need  for  revision*    I  may  add,  with  reference  to 


the  names  for  God  in  China,  that  the  Americans  in 
Foochow,  at  the  instance  of  the  converts,  um 
Shangii ;  and  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  large 
majority  of  Protestant  episcopal  missionaries  are 
adopting  it  instead  of  Tien  Cku,  thonsands  of  their 
converts  steadily  refusing  to  sanction  the  introduc- 
tion of  Tien  Chu  in  Bible  or  prayer-book.  Christian 
conviction  is  thus  leading  on  to  unity  of  usage  on 
this  most  important  and  primary  point. 

w.  u. 


MRS.  GREYSON'S  CALL. 


BT  KBS.  B.  a  BOBBUrS. 


**  A 1  WEBSTER,  in  his  Dictionary,  defines  devious 

VV  thus:  'Latin,  devius;  de  and  wa,  way: 
out  of  the  common  way  or  track.' " 

This  Mrs.  Greyson  said,  following  a  little  tap 
upon  my  door,  with  herself  neatly  dressed  in  her 
gray  afternoon  suit,  and  with  her  work-basket  in 
her  hand.  I  was  always  glad  to  see  her,  but  never 
more  so  than  when  she  came  with  her  work-basket, 
for  I  knew  it  meant  a  call,  a  pleasant  talk,  and  some 
reminiscences. 

"  Well,  what  is  the  trouble  wi th '  devious  ?* "  I  asked 
laying  aside  my  book  and  taking  up  my  work. 

'*I^viou8  ways,"  she  repeated.  *'I  happened  to 
be  thinking  over  my  past  Me  to-day,  and  tnere  came 
to  me  constantly  that  word,  almost "  (with  a  little 
hesitation)  "  as  if  it  were  sent-  AH  my  ways 
have  been  devious  from  the  very  beginning,  and  the 
most  singular  thing  is,  that  they  lead  to  the  same 
jwiut." 

'*  I  don't  understand  you,"  I  said,  shaking  up  the 
feather  cushion  of  her  favourite  working  chair,  and 
pushing  it  towards  her. 

''  No,  perhaps  not,  but  it  as  clear  to  me  as  daylight 
now;  indeed,  it  is  always  clear  when  the  way  is 
passed,  and  I  wonder  how  I  could  ever  have  hesi- 
tated or  doubted.  You  see  " — ^giving  the  cushion  a 
more  emphatic  shake,  and  then  seating  herself  on  it 
— "  you  see  it  is  devious  only  to  us,  but  it  is  straight 
as  an  arrow  to  Him.  When  my  Eben  was  learning 
to  walk,  do  you  suppose  I  sat  down  on  the  floor 
beside  him  and  said,  'Now,  Eben,  this  carpet  is 
perfectly  level,  and  dear  from  everything  that  can 
make  you  fall ;  take  hold  of  my  hand  and  trust  me 
wholly.  I  am  teaching  you  to  step  so  you  can  soon 
walk  alone ;  don't  be  afraid  there  are  any  lions  or 
bears  in  the  way ;  I  can  assure  you  there  are  not. 
Come,  try  now ;  that's  a  good  boy.'  No,  I  never  did 
such  a  thing.  I  put  him  squarely  on  his  feet,  took 
hold  of  him,  and  said,  '  Now,  sonny,'  and  he  walked. 
Really,  come  to  think  it,  he  walked  sooner  than  my 
other  children.  Just  so  God  does  with  us :  He  puts 
us  squarely  down  here,  and  He  says,  *  Now.'  '* 

"  But  suppose,"  I  asked,  "  it  was  in  the  dark,  and 
Eben  could  not  have  seen  an  inch  before  him, 
couldn't  have  seen  you,  couldn't  have  felt  the 
reassuring  touch  of  your  hand,  do  you  suppose  he 
would  have  started  and  walked  straight  to  you 
when  you  said,  *  Now  sonny '  ?  " 

"  You've  hit  it,"  she  answered,  with  her  pleasant 
laugh.  **  I  have  been  feeling  around  for  it  all  day. 
I  forgot  the  dark.     It  is  dark  between  us  and  the 


end,  always;  only  God  sees  through;  that's  what 
makes  our  way  so  devious.  There  is  really  no  such 
thing  as  'a  common  way  or  track;'  no  highway 
that  we  may  all  walk  over,  sure  where  it  will 
bring  us;  it  is  just  little  side  tracks,  with  side 
issues,  trap-doors,  perhaps,  sloughs  of  despond- 
yes,  so  mau}^  sloughs  of  despond — ^I  have  found 
them  everywhere." 

**You!"  I  exclaimed  in  surprise.  "Why  you 
always  seemed  to  me  like  a  woman  who  saw  the 
end  from  the  beginning.  I  should  be  sure  of  safe^* 
if  I  followed." 

"That  just  shows  how  little  you  know,"  she 
answered,  with  some  asperity.  "  What  do  you  think 
of  this? 

"  Once  upon  a  time  I  grew  tired  of  being  always 
poor,  impatient  of  God's  constantly  putting  us  in 
tight  places,  where  I  could  never  see  where  wood, 
or  food,  or  clothes  were  to  come  from,  and  I  said 
to  my  husband,  taiily,  *  See  here ;  we  have  as  much 
business  sense  as  three-fourths  of  the  rich  people: 
now  I  don't  believe  God  means  us  to  be  rubhing 
along  so;  all  we  want  is  push.  You  hire  some 
money — ^two  hundred  dollars  to  start  with — and  buy 
up  some  railroad  stock;  the  interest  in  a  railroad 
will  pay  the  interest  on  the  money  and  leave  us  a 
surplus,  and  by-and-bye  the  little  yam  will  roll 
together  and,  who  knows,  there  may  be  a  few 
hundreds  to  educate  Eben  with  when  he  is  ready 
for  college.'  Mr.  Greyson  stared  at  me  as  though 
I  had  asked  him  to  commit  a  sin ;  but  when  I  am 
determined,  I  am  determined,  and  I  gave  him  no 
peac£  until  the  thing  was  done.  It  turned  out  just 
as  I  had  predicted.  We  paid  the  interest;  we  paid 
the  whole  sum ;  we  had  our  money  clear,  and  heggn 
to  feel  forehanded,  as  Eben  grew  into  a  stout,  brave, 
smart,  good    boy,   almost  ready   for  college,  and 

then "  stopping  and  wiping  two  tears  ^at  had 

gathered  and  roiled  silently  down  her  cheeks. 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  I  said,  "  and  then  God  wanted 
the  boy  for  another — ^not  a  college  life — and  took 
him.  But  if  you  had  foreseen  this  end,  would  you 
have  done  differently  ?  " 

•*  Indeed  I  would,"  she  said,  chokingly.  "He 
never  had  a  sled,  or  skates,  as  the  other  boys  did ; 
he  wore  old,  patched  clothes,  and  wasn't  fed  as  he 
should  have  been — all  that  the  money  might  he 
ready  when  he  needed  it.  Of  all  my  devious  ways, 
that  was  the  darkest,  the  saddest  end." 

"So  far  as  you  can  see  now,  but  about  the  real 
end,  when  you  two  are  together  again.** 
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I  felt  almofit  ashamed  to  offer  her  so  trite  a  oon- 
Bolation,  but  it  was  all  I  had,  and  she  answered, 
with  a  smile : 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  told  yon  this  first,  only 
because  I  saw  you  did  not  understand  me.  I  can 
tell  you  so  many  other  things,  after  I  had  learned  to 
trust  God  better,  just  to  put  my  hand  in  his  and  let 
Him  lead.  That  is  such  an  easy  thing  to  say;  1 
used  to  harp  upon  it  in  my  Sabbathnschool  class,  and 
in  our  ladies'  prayer-meeting;  but  1  don't  know 
anything  in  the  world  that  is  harder  for  a  straight- 
forward,  independent,  energetic  person  to  do,  than 
to  be  willing  to  act '  as  it  seemeth  to  Thee  best,'  and 
to  find  just  the  point  where  the  distinction  between 
snpinenesB  or  laziness  on  our  part,  and  trust,  lies — 
how  to  keep  the  nowder  dry,  and  then  how  much 
to  leave.  Naturally  I  had  rather  carry  along  my 
powder-flask  so  heavily  filled  that  I  can  but  just 
lift  it :  it  s  all  grace  when  I  feel  it  is  light,  all  but 
empty ;  yet  I  step  along  briskly  up  to  closed  doors 
and  into  very  dark  passages,  without  even  one  ray 
of  light  to  lead  me,  and  when  I  tap  at  the  door,  it 
opens ;  and  when  I  go  boldly  into  the  dark  passages, 
feeling  my  way  along  at  first,  at  the  farther  end  I 
see  a  feeble  glimmer,  and,  before  I  know  it,  there 
comes  the  free  radiance  of  the  *  perfect  day.'  I  never 
knew  it  to  fail,"  she  said,  separating  her  words  with 
much  distinctness.  "  If  I  were  a  man — a  minister — 
I  would  make  it  my  special  mission  to  comfort  people 
— ^good  people— with  just  this  asseveration:  God 
sees,  God  knows.  He  has  a  plan  all  marked  out : 
you  shall  not  fall  by  the  way,  however  devious  it 
may  seem  to  you ;  it  is  straight  on  to  Him.  When 
I  saw  Eben  must  die,  it  just  seemed  to  me  that  my 
life  had  come  to  an  end,  too.  I  didn't  want  the  first 
hour  without  him.  I  wonder  at  it  now,  but  my 
thoughts  fastened  on  such  trifles.  What  should  I 
do  without  his  cap  to  hang  up ;  how  could  I  have 
Saturday's  baking  and  never,  never  make  him  his 
little  turnover  again ;  and  Sunday,  without  having 
him  come,  the  last  thing  before  we  went  to  church, 
stand  up  before  me  and  say,  with  his  beautiful 
smile,  *  Look,  mother,  am  I  ail  right  ? '  And  yet  I 
was  very  quiet — almost  contented — when  I  put  away 
his  cap.  I  baked  for  the  others  on  Satunlay,  and 
Sunday  he  seemed  to  go  to  church  with  me,  sit  by 
my  side,  and  I  could  almost  hear  the  sound  of  his 
feet  as  he  went  down  the  aisle  to  his  place  in  the 
Sabbath-school.  I  didn't  mean,"  she  said,  wiping 
her  tears,  "  to  say  things  that  sounded  so  dolorously. 
I  came  in  to  tell  you  a  bit  of  clerical  life — a  devious 
life  enough  at  any  time,  but  wonderfully  devious 
to  us. 

**The  best  settlement  and  the  best  pai-ish  my 
husband  ever  had  was  the  one  at  Whitton — that 
isn't  the  name  of  the  place,  but  it  will  do  as  well. 
We  had  a  large  salary,  a  nice  parsonage,  with  glebe 
lands,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  could  have 
a  real  cow,  real  milk  that  would  bear  skimming,  and 
a  plaoe  for  the  children  to  play  without  going  into 
the  street.  Queen  Victoria  never  was  half  so  proud 
or  contented  as  I  when  we  moved  into  town  and 
took  possession.  But  the  very  first  afternoon  I  was 
there,  Mrs.  Bemley,  the  wife  of  the  leading. lawyer 
of  our  parish,  called  and  told  me  of  a  trouble  in  the 
choir,  expressing  a  hope — no,  commanding  me — to 
take  one  side  ;  and  hardly  had  she  gone  when  Mrs. 
Dane,  our  physician's  wife,  called,  told  me  the  other 
side,  and  commanded  me  to  take  that.    Hero  it  was. 


the  skeleton  in  my  closet ;  and  when  my  hubband 
came  home  from  buying  the  cow,  I  told  him  he  might 
as  well  return  it,  for  we  should  not  stay.  He  did, 
and  we  btayed  one  year,  and  never  was  I  so  glad 
before  or  since  to  leave  a  parish.  To  mo,  my  devious 
ways  seemed  leading  straight  into  paradise ;  but  you 
see  " — breaking  off  and  nodding  her  head  at  me. 

"  I  see,"  I  answered.  "  Couldn't  you  have  man- 
aged, though  ?  A  little  diplomacy  is  sometimes  such 
an  excellent  thing." 

"  Never  settled  a  choir  trouble  ;  I  vote  for  con- 
gregational singing,"  she  said,  emphatically.  *'  My 
husband  is  one  of  the  most  discreet  of  men;  but 
this  was  among  the  women,  and  he  was  helpless. 
Our  ways  are  as  devious  as  life's  " — ^with  a  smile — 
'^  I  had  rather  have  every  man  in  a  parish  in  arms 
than  two  of  the  women.  They  would  get  through 
it  sooner.  The  most  serious  troubles  we  have  ever 
had  in  our  pastoral  life  have  come  from  the  smallest 
beginnings ;  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  there  have 
been  female  fingex;s  or  tongues  at  the  bottom." 

**  You  call  these  the  smallest  beginnings,  do  you?  ** 
I  asked,  thinking  my  sex  needed  a  champion. 

"Devious  ways,"  she  answered;  "they  don't  see 
the  end  from  the  beginning;  if  they  could  they 
would  never  begin.  And  it  is  just  this  that  should 
make  us  so  careful.  '  Behold,  how  great  a  fire  a  little 
matter  kindleth ' ;  that's  the  Bible  way  of  saying  the 
same  thing — ^not  exactly  a  good  exegesis,  but  it 
answers.  Hiis  is  the  scary  side — I  always  have  to 
look  a  subject  all  round — ^and  not  the  one  I  was 
thinking  of  to-day,  that  was  full  strength  and  com- 
fort.   It's  in  this  verse  of  an  old  hymn  ; 

*'*  Though  in  a  bare  and  nigged  way 
Through  deTious,  lonely  wilds  I  straj^ 
Thy  presence  shall  my  pains  beguile; 
The  barren  wilderness  shall  smile. 
With  sudden  greeuM  and  herbage  oiowned. 
And  streams  shall  murmur  all  around.'  ** 

"  That  is  just  it.  We  think  we  are  in  a  barren 
wilderness,  and  lo,  the  barren  wilderness  smiles 
with  sudden  greens — (there  is  so  much  in  that  word 
sudden :  herbage  crowned  and  murmuring  streams) 
— in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkle  of  an  eye.  It  isn't 
worth  worrying  over  much,  is  it  ?  " — The  New  York 
Observer, 


LETTEES  TO  MY  CHILDREN  FROM  THE 
HOLY  LAND. 


BT  HENBT  A.  HABPES. 


XXI. — FUNERAL  PBOCBSSION. 


IN  the  East,  people  do  not  bury  their  dead  as  we 
do.  No  cofi&n  is  used.  The  body  is  put  in  a 
light,  wooden  shell ;  but  the  shell  is  not  buried,  it 
is  merely  used  to  cany  the  body  in.  My  little 
picture  will  show  you  wnat  I  have  often  seen.  The 
friends  of  the  dead  man  are  walking  in  front ;  four 
men  carry  the  body,  in  the  shell.  To  show  that 
the  dead  person  was  a  man,  a  turban  is  put  at 
the  head  of  die  bier ;  when  it  is  a  woman  there  is 
a  veil.  This  shell,  or  bag,  is  placed  on  what  is 
called  a  bier — two  long  sticks  with  canvas  between. 
In  villages  they  do  not  use  the  shell;  the  body  is 
only  wiapped  in  linen.     The  men  put  the  sticks 
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on  their  shoulders  to  carry  it.  The  women  behind 
;ire  weeping  or  wailing.  The  women  make  a  great 
noise  in  Eastern  lands  when  there  is  a  funeral.  I 
.saw  two  funerals  in  a  town  when  some  hundreds  of 
people  followed — both  men  and  women  wailing.  One 
was  the  body  of  a  priest  who  had  been  very  much 


At  the  farther  end  of  this  chamber,  a  few  steps  led 
you  into  an  inner  chamber.  At  the  sides  of  each 
chamber,  recesses  or  shelves  had  been  cut  out,  on 
which  to  place  the  bodies.  The  first  0|)eniDg!  or 
door,  of  this  tomb  had  a  stone  to  close  it  up,  a  large 
circular  stone,  like  a  large  mill-stone;  a  sloping 


loved ;  the  otlier  was  that  of  a  rich  lady,  who,  they 
said,  had  been  very  kind.  The  street  was  quite  full 
of  women,  all  crying.  You  remember  the  miracle 
wrought  by  our  Lord  Jesus  on  the  widow's  son  at 
Nain  (Luke  vii.  11).  It  must  have  been  some  such 
procession  that  he  met. 

In  England  dead  people  are  laid  in  a  grave.  In 
the  Holy  Land,  tombs  or  graves  are  of  various  kinds. 
Sometimes  they  are  underground,  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  and  you  have  to  go  down  to  them  by  many 
«teps ;  sometimes  natural  caves  are  used — Abraham 
bought  a  cave  for  his  burial-place ;  others,  again,  are 
cut  out  of  the  upnght  rock,  for  the  whole  country 
is  hilly,  with  cliffs  everywhere.  Let  me  try  to 
describe  one  I  saw  near  Jerusalem,  then  I  think 
you  will  better  understand  the  Bible  account.  This 
one  was  in  an  upright  cliff".  Low  down,  close  to  the 
ground,  a  hole  had  been  made  into  the  rock.  The 
opening  was  not  high  enough  for  a  man  to  walk  in  : 
he  would  have  to  stoop  or  go  in  on  his  hands  and 
knees.  The  opening  took  you  into  quite  a  largo 
chamber,  which  had  been  hollowed  out  of  the  rock. 


prroove  had  been  cut  into  the  wall  of  the  outside 
rock  at  one  feide,  so  that  the  stone  could  be  pushed 
up  the  ^rf>ove,  away  from  the  opeuing.  When  it 
was  vvi>lied  to  close  the  tomb  toe  stone  would  be 
pushed  down  from  the  top ;  it  would  ehp  down  the 
groove,  and  rest  in  front  of  the  opening.  To  move 
it  up  woulil  require  men  with  levers^  tc  push  this 
heavy  htme  up  the  groove,  and  so  away  from  the 
tiiniitli  ^  a  toil  el  I  would,  liowever,  send  it  back  again, 
and  close  the  duor. 

You  read  in  the  Bible  (Matthew  xxviL  60)  that  our 
Lord  was  buried  in  a  "  new  tomb,"  no  dead  body 
had  ever  been  placed  in  it ;  it  was  empty  until  He 
was  placed  there ;  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  had  made  it 
for  himself.  When  our  Lord's  body  was  placed  m 
the  tomb,  Joseph  "  rolled  a  great  stone  to  Uie  door." 
In  the  next  chapter  you  will  see  that  when  Maiy 
Magdalene,  and  the  other  Mary,  went  to  see  the 
sepulchre,  they  found  that  "  an  angel  of  the  Lord 
had  rolled  away  the  great  stone ; "  the  tomb  was 
open  !  Now  look  at  St.  Mark  xvi.  1 ;  you  will  there 
see  why  the  women  wished  to  go  the  tomb;  thev 
were  taking  sweet  spices  to  anoint  the  body  of 
Jesus.  As  they  went,  they  talked  to  one  another, 
wondering  how  they,  poor  weak  women  as  thev 
were,  could  possibly  roll  away  that  heavy  stone^ 
They  found  it  was  rolled  away.  Isow  the  tomb  1 
described  to  you  must  I  think  have  been  such  a  one 
as  the  Bible  describes  as  the  place  in  which  our  Loni 
was  laid.  We  are  told  also  that  this  "new  tomb 
was  in  a  garden.  Many  of  the  gardens  in  the  Holy 
Land  are  in  valleys  with  rocks  at  the  side.  In  ^^7 
gardens  I  have  found  tombs  still  existing. 
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**  Now,  therefore,  saith  the  lord  of  Hoets,  confiider  jour  ways !  *' — Saggai  L  7. 


ET  these  words  be  a  call  to  each 

one  of  us  at  the  close  of  another 

year,  to  reflect  upon  the  goodness 

of  God  towards  us,  and  to  think 

upon  the  returns  we  have  made  to 

the  Lord  for  all  his  mercies.    Let  them 

be  a  call  to  consider  our  ways,   our 

position  in  the  spiritual  life,  and  the 

course  we  are  purposing  to  take  for  the 

future. 

That  this  is  a  duty  which  God  expects  from  us, 
we  learn  from  the  Scriptures  everywhere.  The 
prophet  Haggai  here  supplies  us  with  a  case  in 
point.  The  Jewish  people  after  a  long  captivity 
were  hastening  to  enjoy  in  their  own  land  the 
blessings  of  their  restoration.  Lx  theii*  selfishness 
they  seem  to  have  been  wholly  forgetful  of  what 
they  owed  to  God  for  His  goodness,  for  the  deliver- 
ance which  He  had  wrought  for  them,  and  the 
f  ur  tlier  blessings  which  He  had  still  in  store. 

The  permission  to  rebuild  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
given  by  Cyrus  was,  after  some  years  of  interruption, 
renewed  by  Darius;  and  Haggai  was  sent  to  en- 
courage his  countrymen  to  proceed  with  the  work. 
They,  however,  thought  that  the  time  was  not  yet 
come  for  them  to  enter  upon  so  ezpensive  an  under- 
taking. They  thought  that  they  had  not  sufficiently 
recovered  after  their  losses  in  the  captivity,  that 
these  must  first  be  repaired,  that  they  must  exercise 
prudence  for  sake  of  their  families,  that  till  they  were 
somewhat  before-hand  with  the  world,  they  could 
not  safely  venture  to  incur  such  responsibilities. 

God's  thoughts,  however,  were  not  as  their 
thoughts,  and  instead  of  being  profited  by  their 
niggard  economy,  and  finding  themselves  before- 
hand with  the  world,  Qod  in  his  providence  kept 
them  behind-hand.  The  poverty  which  they  thought 
to  escape  by  their  carefulness,  was  brought  upon 
them  in  just  retribution  because  of  it;  as  was  seen 
in  the  judgments  with  which  they  were  visited: 
unfavourable  weather;  losses  in  corn,  wine,  and 
cattle ;  depressed  trade ;  sickness  and  death  in  their 
families;  and  other  disasters  by  land,  fire,  and 
famine. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  the  Lord,  by  the  prophet, 
urging  them  to  their  duty :  "  Now  therefore,  saith 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,  consider  your  ways.  Go  up  to  the 
mountain  and  bring  wood,  and  build  the  house  ;  and 
I  will  take  pleasure  in  it,  and  I  will  be  gLmfied, 
saith  the  Lord."  He  would  have  them  to  reflect — 
to  feel  that  the  hand  of  God  was  against  them»  and 
to  enquire  into  the  reason ;  to  think  what  they  had 
done  thus  to  provoke  God,  and  what  they  will  now 
do  to  testify  their  repentance. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  great  concern  of  every  one  of  us 
to  consider  our  ways ;  "  to  search  and  tiy  our  ways  " 
(Lara.  iii.  4),  to  commune  with  our  own  hearts 
respecting  our  spiritual  state ;  and  the  reason  i.«,  that 
comparing  the  consequences  of  a  faithful  walking 
with  God,  and  the  consequences  of  not  walking 
faithfully,  wc  might  be  led  to  serve  Him  better; 
that  by  marking  in  what  respect  an    unfaithful 


course  may  have  brought  us  trouble,  and  a  faithful 
course  peace  and  even  joy,  we  may  be  encouraged 
in  the  future  to  serve  Him  more  faithfully  still. 

'*  Consider  your  ways,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 

Well,  there  are  two  things  which  we  would  all 
do  well  to  consider  :  first,  God's  dealings  towards  us 
in  the  year  that  is  past,  and,  secondly,  what  returns 
we  have  made  to  God  for  aU  his  goodness  to  us 
within  that  period. 

Krst,  then,  God  has  given  to  us  (as  we  are  re- 
minded at  this  solemn  season)  his  best  gift,  in  the 
person  of  his  Son.  And  having  bestowed  his  greatest 
gift — to  those  who  are  believers  in  Christ,  who  trust 
to  the  mercy  of  Christ  alone,  God  can  refuse  no 
other  good.  "  He  that  spared  not  His  own  Son," 
says  the  apostle,  **  but  delivered  Him  up  for  us  all, 
how  shall  He  not  with  Him  also  freely  give  us  all 
things." 

Having  received  this  inestimable  gift,  having 
through  grace  been  made  one  with  Christ,  and  fixed 
our  hopes  upon  the  cross  for  ever,  then  shall  we  be 
delivered  from  the  power  of  the  Evil  One,  from  all 
the  consequences  of  our  transgressions,  and  at  last, 
be  made  happy  sharers  of  his  bliss  in  heaven. 

Again,  God  has  pardoned  us ;  for  if  we  be  his 
people  we  are  pardoned.  He  will,  therefore,  keep  us 
to  l3ie  great  day.  For  why  has  He  given  to  any  one 
the  pardon  of  his  sins,  and  the  justification  of  his 
person  ?  Is  it  to  cast  that  soul  away  again — after 
having  justified  and  blessed  it  in  Christ,  to  expose  it 
once  more  to  the  Divine  wrath?  No,  that  cannot 
be.  •*  Whom  He  justifies  them  He  also  glorifies." 
So  that  we  shall  one  day  reach  the  blessedness  of 
his  Kingdom. 

It  is  clear  that  this  can  be  true  of  his  real  followers 
only.  For  a  man  who  knows  that  ho  has  never  in 
good  earnest  closed  with  the  offer  of  mercy  that  God 
has  made  to  him,  never  heartily  given  himself  up 
to  God,  it  were  indeed  a  lamentable  mistake  for  such 
an  one  to  take  to  himself  the  consolation,  though  he 
may  be  outwardly  by  baptism  a  member  of  Christ's 
body,  the  Church.  He  has  other  work  to  do.  He 
has  to  repent  him  of  his  sins.  He  has  to  mourn  his 
ingratitude.  He  has  to  turn  from  his  evil  ways. 
For  till  this  is  done  he  is  but  a  condemned  sinner, 
to  whom  belong  not  the  promises  of  God  but  the 
threatenings  of  his  indignation. 

But  it  is  to  the  true  believer  we  are  speaking. 
God  having  pardoned  you,  He  will  not  fail  to  perfect 
the  work  the  Spirit  has  begun.  You  are  on  the 
road  to  that  moral  perfection  in  which  our  first 
parents  were  created,  and  to  which  their  children 
shall  be  restored,  for  (says  St.  Paul)  '*  Christ  loved 
the  church  and  gave  himself  for  it,  that  He  might 
f^anctify  and  cleanse  it ;  that  He  might  present  it  to 
himself  a  glorious  church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle 
or  any  such  thing." 

This  was  his  object  when  He  hung  upon  the  cross ; 
when  He  poured  out  his  life  blood  **  for  us  men  and 
for  our  salvation,"  and  bowed  his  head  in  the  agonies 
of  death.  In  all  this  Ho  intended  the  restoration  of 
his  people — of  each  one  of  them ;  and  his  purposes 
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shall  be  accomplished,  "  Being  coufident,**  says  the 
apostle,  "  that  He  who  hath  begun  a  good  work  will 
carry  it  on  till  the  day  of  Christ  Jesns." 

God  has  in  the  year  that  has  passed  fulfilled  many 
of  his  promises  to  you.  You  trusted  in  Him  aid 
you  have  proved  his  faithfulness,  will  you  not,  then, 
trust  Him  for  the  same  fidelity,  even  unto  the  end? 
You  have  been  in  trouble,  has  not  God  given  you 
comfort  in  your  trouble?  Has  He  not  in  good  time 
brought  you  out  of  it?  You  asked  for  strength  and 
God  gave  it ;  you  sought  for  grace  and  you  found 
it;  you  prayed  for  an  increase  of  faith,  and  it  was 
vouchsafed  to  you.  God  has  been  a  refuge  to  you  in 
every  time  of  trouble. 

An  truth,  what  has  not  God  done?  He  has  given 
us  a  Saviour,  justified  our  person,  renewed  our 
hearts,  comforted  us  in  our  sorrow,  listened  to  our 
prayers ;  and  thus  He  not  only  blesses  us  in  time,  but 
reserves  to  us  endless  blessings  in  eternity. 

While  we  thus  briefly  review  God's  dealings  with 
us  in  the  year  that  is  past,  there  remains  to  be 
considered  the  returns  we  have  made  for  his  good- 
ness, and  what  ought  now  to  be  our  course  if  we  see 
tke  beginning  of  another  year. 

In  review  of  the  past  year,  doubtless,  we  all  of  us 
find  many  sins  into  which  we  have  fallen.  But  for 
what  purpose  do  we  trace  them  ?  What  biit  that,  in 
the  strength  of  God,  we  resolve  they  shall  occur  no 
more;  that  we  will  not  again  oSi^nd  against  o\ir 
gracious  Benefactor. 

Some  may  find  that  sin  has  brought  them  into 
trouble.  If  it  has,  then  use  the  trouble  well ;  let  it  be 
a  motive  to  watchfulness  and  prayer,  lest  you  sin 
again,  and  again  be  called  to  suner. 

You  find  perhaps,  that  you  have  suffered  loss, 
because  the  world  has  so  engrossed  your  thoughts, 
that  scarcely  was  any  time  left  for  maintaining  your 
walk  as  a  Christian;  you  have  been  hindered  in 
your  way  to  heaven.  If  so,  resolve  that  this  shall 
not  be  in  the  year  upon  which  you  are  entering,  see 
that  your  wordly  callings  be  in  accord  with  your 
spiritual  interests.  Take  care  that,  amid  the  absorb- 
ing Concern  of  time,  you  "lay  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  in  heaven." 


In  review  of  the  past  year  perhaps  we  find  caY« 
to  mourn  our  ingratitude  to  God,  our  forget fuln.,* 
of  his  mercies.  In  trouble  we  could  cry  for  deliver 
ance :  did  we  praise  Him  when  He  came  to  our  reli< :. 
and  delivered  us  out  of  our  trouble?  If  the  case  U 
otherwise,  that  the  tongue  vhich  ought  to  praL><r 
Him  has  been  silent  and  sluggish,  and  the  heart  tli^t 
ought  to  love  Him  more  sluggish  still, — then  let  not 
this  continue,  let  us  rather  seek  to  glorify  Him  on 
earth  who  will  soon  bring  his  children  to  glory. 

It  may  be  that  in  the  past  year  some  may  have 
indulged  a  spirit  of  covetousness,  seeking  greedilj 
this  world's  good  things.  Let  us  check  this  idol- 
atrous tendencv  within  our  hearts.  Nay,  let  us 
seek  to  strangle  the  viper  in  its  birth.  If  God 
should  pjrosper  your  industry,  then  use  your  worldly 
goods  wisely,  use  them  well.  Let  it  be  your  care  to 
mitigate  sorrow  as  you  can,  to  succour  the  distressed 
as  you  can,  to  comfort  the  sick  and  the  afiSicted, 
so  that  your  prosperity  bring  with  it  a  hieing, 
not  a  curse.  See  that  you  **  do  good  unto  all  men, 
especially  unto  them  which  are  of  the  household  of 
fafth." 

The  close  of  the  year  is  a  solemn  moment  for  all 
of  us !  Our  religious  opportunities,  as  well  as  our 
improvements  of  them,  are  now  recorded  in  etemitj, 
to  be  reviewed  again  before  angels  and  before  men, 
to  witness  against  us,  or  in  our  favour,  at  the  day 
of  the  Lord's  appearing !  Yes,  our  ministrations,  and 
your  mode  of  profiting  by  them,  now  belong  to  the 
past. 

We  know  that  God  will  put  no  bounds  to  the 
reach  of  his  grace.'  "  Bethesda  "  waters  are  moving 
now.  The  Bridegroom's  doors  are  open  now.  The 
Sun  of  BighteouFnoFS  is  shining  now.  Mercy  is 
pleading  with  you,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  strivin:^ 
with  you.  Already  should  you  hear  a  voice  from 
heaven  saying  **  Harden  not  your  hearts."  Stop  not 
your  ears,  but  listen  to  the  voice  that  roeaks.  '*  The 
time  is  short."  "  Now  is  the  accepted  time."  Onr 
opportunities  of  sei*ving  God  are  not  too  many,  let 
us  not  lose  one.  Let  each  of  us,  as  in  the  sight 
of  God,  earnestly  and  prayerfully,  consider  hii 
ways. 
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